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Diamoad Jubilee Celebration of St. 
Vircent de Paul Parish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, it was 
My privilege last Suriday to have partic- 
ipated at the diamond jubilee celebration 
of my parish church in Milwaukee, St. 
Vincent de Paul Parish. 

St. Vincent de Paul's has established 
a reputation during its 75 years for out- 
Standing achievement in spiritual, civic 
and cultural activities. Twenty-seven 
sons of the parish and 57 of its daugh- 
ters have answered the call to the reli- 
gious life. The parish has sponsored cul- 
tural activities in the fields of art, music, 
and drama. 

The day of celebration began with a 
Solemn high mass of Thanksgiving at 
which the Most Reverend William E. 
Cousins, archbishop of Milwaukee, pre- 
Sided in cappa magna. Celebrant was 
St. Vincent de Paul's distinguished pas- 
tor, the Right Reverend Monsignor S. J. 
Studer. Deacon and subdeacon were the 
able parish assistants, the Reverend Al- 
bin Sowinski and the Reverend Edward 
Wawrzyniakowski. 

The diamond jubilee also was observed 
With an evening banquet. Upon that 
occasion, I gave the following address, 
for which I ask permission to insert in 
the Recorp: 

or Hon. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI AT 

DIAMOND JUBILEE CELEBRATION, ST. VINCENT 

DE PAUL Pars, JULY 28, 1963 

Tt is a singular honor for me to be a part 
Of this celebration today, as we commemorate 
the diamond jubilee of our parish, St. Vin- 
dent de Paul's. 

This is, indeed, a happy and memorable oc- 
casion. The words of the gradual of the mass 
for Easter are particularly appropriate today: 

‘This is the day which the Lord has made. 

Us rejoice and be glad.” As is customary 

on birthdays and anniversaries: Congratula- 
tions are in order. 

First, I want to extend sincere congratula- 
tions to our beloved pastor, the Right Rever- 
end Monsignor Studer. Monsignor Studer 
truly has followed in the footsteps of our 
Lord as the good shepherd of our flock. 

All of us who have had the privilege of 
knowing him, and working with him, share 
the same esteem for his character. We are 
all indebted to him for his spiritual counsel 
and advice, We cherish him in our affections 
aa a venerable man of God. 

In recent years, Monsignor Studer, you 
neve had many trials and tribulations, par- 

{cularly with respect to your health, All of 
Us have been concerned for your physical 
Well being. We thank God for granting us 
your continued services. May our Good 

further grant us our prayers that you 
May be with us for many more years to come. 
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Next, on behalf of all the parishoners past 
and present, and in my own behalf, I want 
to express sincere appreciation to those who 
have dedicated themselves in a special way 
to St. Vincent's Parish: To the assistant pas- 
tors, present and past; to the venerable and 
beloved sisters who teach in our school; to 
the lay people who work at the church; to the 
numerous organizations and societies, par- 
ticularly the ushers, choir, altar society, 
church committee, and altar boys; to all of 
these, go our sincere gratitude and earnest 
prayers. 

Third, it is appropriate to pay tribute to 
you, the members of the parish. 

Our beautiful church, our school, and 
participation in 75 years of honor to Al- 
mighty. God and service to fellow men stand 
as concrete evidence of the strong faith of 
this congregation. You have been willing 
to sacrifice in order to devote your best ef- 
forts to the glory of God. 

As a Member of Congress, I have—through 
the years—spoken to hundreds of groups. 
None of them, however, has held for me the 
personal and heartfelt association which this 
occasion presents. As a member of this par- 
ish, and its former humble servant, I am 
particularly honored that you have asked me 
to say a few words at this diamond jubilee 
celebration. 

I would like to address my remarks this 
evening to the challenges. which face the 
world today—and the opportunities which 
thereby are presented to every citizen, but 
especially to every Catholic man, woman, and 
child 


Let us therefore, briefly review the past 
and its lessons, the present and its problems, 
the future and its portents. 

First, the past. Since this parish was 
founded 75 years ago, there have been truly 
amazing advances in science and technology. 

Diseases like cholera, smallpox, typhoid, 
and diphtheria which once ravaged whole 
continents, snuffing out the lives of millions, 
have been conquered. The invention of the 
internal combustion engine has made pos- 
sible the vast array of automobiles, trucks, 
and buses that ply the highways of the world. 
It has created millions of new jobs and rev- 
olutionized our society. 

Man has learned to fly. And with that 
knowledge has tried to fly faster and higher, 
until today he aims at the very stars them- 
selves. 

Laborsaving devices in our homes, in our 
businesses, and in our factories have made 
life easier and more healthy for millions of 
us. 
The atom— that building block of all mat- 
ter—has yielded up its secrets. Harnessing 
the energy of the atom has made possible 
many new advancements. They brought 
about achievements that promise a prosperity 
that would have been dismissed as a wild 
dream 75 years ago. 

But the atom has also loosed other forces 
in our world—forces which likewise would 
have been beyond the bellef of our fore- 
fathers, The cracking of the atom has made 
possible—for the first time in 
universal destruction and annihilation. 

The possibility of a nuclear holocaust 18 
not a remote one. It is a very real threat 
to the lives of each of us, to Western civiliza- 
tion, to the very existence of life on this 
planet. 

Man has evolved a Frankenstein's monster 
which could some day destroy man, 

Why has this terror entered our lives at 


a time when so many positive achlevements 
have been gained? Because men have for- 
gotten God. 

As men learned more about the physical 
universe, they neglected the spiritual uni- 
verse, Along with discoveries in science and 
technology came new philosophies which re- 
jected God as an outworn myth. Man and 
the material universe became the sole con- 
cern. 

What a Pandora's box of evils these errors 
loosed on the world. In Germany, a man 
named Karl Marx used these ideas to formu- 
late the philosophy of atheistic commu- 
nism—the philosophy which threatens to 
bury us today. 

The scourge of communism can, in my 
opinion, be directly traced to the rejection 
of God, 

In our own country, we experienced a rise 
of materialism. It took a different form 
here. It infected people with the Insane de- 
sire for money and possessions. It gnawed 
at the very moral fiber of our citizens, This 
materialism led to a self-centered individu- 
alism which rejected moral values in a search 
for cheap thrills, and worthless pleasures. 

Through it all the Catholic Church stood 
as a beacon of faith in a sea of strife and 
error. The church, buffeted by wave after 
wave of denunciation, denial and outright 
persecution, continued to teach those moral 
truths laid down for it by its founder, Jesus 
Christ, the Son of God. 

With error all about, the church, of neces- 
sity, was put on the defensive. Its principal 
efforts were directed to protecting the faith 
of Christians against the evils of atheism, 
secularism and materialism. It was felt 
that the less contact Catholics maintained 
with the world around them, the better off 
they would be. 

Today the situation is c . Men are 
coming to reject the sterile existence of life 
without spiritual meaning. The world has 
been frightened by the cruelty and terror 
loosed on the world by fascism and nazism. 

Freedom-loving people are alarmed by the 
steady march of communism, with its bar- 
baric, police-state methods. 

Mankind fears instant death under a hail 
of hydrogen bombs. And they have no place 
to turn, 

All see the poverty, ignorance, disease, 
hunger and unrest in the world about us, 
and yearn for an answer, 

We, as Christians, have the answer. But 
too often we have been content—even 
smug—in our faith. Although we realize 
that we embrace the truth, we have been 
slow to communicate it to others. We have, 
in some instances, failed to recognize that 
the problems of the world are our problems 
and that we have the responsibility to aid 
in their solution. z 

It should be of concern to us as Christians 
that in many countries the per capita an- 
nual income is less than $50 a year. 

It should be of concern to us that thou- 
sands of babies die of starvation each day 
in Latin America, Asia, and Africa. 

It should be of concern to us that the 
people of Thailand are ravaged by disease 
for lack of proper sanitary facilities. 

It should be of concern to us as Chris- 
tlans that there are millions of people who 
have never had the opportunity to learn 
to read or write, who will never hear the 
name of God, 

If we truly believe in the teaching of 
the church or the brotherhood of man and 
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the mystical body of Christ, then we must 
be concerned for the welfare of people all 
over the globe. It makes no difference 
whether their skins are black, or their eyes 
are slanted or their customs are alien to 
ours. We have an obligation in Christian 
charity to care for—to help—those less for- 
tunate than we are. 

` Our example in this endeavor should be 
the late Pope John the 23d. His charity and 
goodness gained him worldwide love and rev- 
erence. At his death he was sincerely 
mourned not only by Catholics, but by Prot- 
estants, Jews, Buddhists, Moslems, and even 
those of no religious belief. 

Why? Because the inner peace and wis- 
dom which Pope John radiated touched a re- 
sponsive chord in the hearts of men every- 
where. His impact on the world is proof 
that—as never before in receht history 
men are ready for Christ's message. 

Pope John realized this. He convened the 
Ecumenical Council and thereby showed the 
world that the Catholic Church is capable 
of a healthy self-examination and—where 
needed—progressive reform. 

Pope John's encyclicals, “Mater et Magis- 
tra” and “Pacem in Terris,” once again put 
the Catholic Church in the forefront of ad- 
vanced social thought. These brilliant docu- 
ments demonstrated that the truths of ca- 
tholicism are as relevant today as they were 
in the middle ages or in early Christian 
times. 

“Pacem in Terris,” the most recent encycli- 
cal,:asserts the right of every human being 
to security in cases of sickness, inability to 
work, widowhood, old age, unemployment, 
or any other case in which an individual 
is deprived of his livelihood through no fault 
of his own. 

The encyclical proclaims that all men are 
equal by reason of their natural dignity and 
that racial discrimination cannot be justi- 
fied. ~ 

“Pacem in Terris” declares that every trace 
of racism must be eliminated. 

This great encyclical condemns the terrify- 
ing contest between nations to amass bigger 
and more destructive weapons. 

“Justice, right, reason, and humanity,” it 
asserts (and here I am quoting) “urgently 
demand that the arms race should cease ; 
that the stockpiles which exist in various 


countries should be reduced equally and 


simultaneously by the parties concerned; 
that nuclear weapons should be banned; and 
that a general agreement should eventually 
be reached about progressive disarmament 
and an effective method of control.” 

These are words to remember as the Nation 
debates the ratification of the test ban agree- 
ment recently negotiated with Russia. 

“Pacem in Terris" expresses support for 
the purposes and goals of the United Nations 
and other international tions, such 
as United Nations Education, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization (UNESCO) which 
seek to bring peace and prosperity among 
peoples. 

The splendid work begun by Pope John 
XXIII is being carried on by Pope Paul VI. 
Under his direction, the Ecumenical Council 
will resume its work this coming September. 
The results of the council will profoundly 
affect the future of the church—and perhaps 
of the world. 

For us as Catholics and children of St. 
Vincent de Paul Parish, the challenge 18 
clear. We must cast away old defensive 
attitudes about our religion. Unafraid and 
unashamed, we must take our Christianity 
into the world to share it with our fellow 
men, 

What, you ask, can we as individuals do to 
prepare ourselyes for this encounter? 

First, quite obviously, we mst know the 
dogmas and teachings of holy mother the 
church. The texts and interpretations are 
available in Catholic books, newspapers, and 
pericdicals, Our church organizations are a 
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good source for this information Knowing 
the teachings of the church, we must live by 
them. Unless we practice what we preach, 
our efforts will be fruitless. 

Uppermost in our minds must be the key 
virtue of charity. Let us have charity for all 
men, regardless of race, color, nationality, 
or religion, 

Second, we should have a thorough knowl- 
edge of the recent pronouncements of the 
Popes in their encyclicals. These, too, are 
available from Catholic sources. Further, 
we should be able to discuss the encyclicals 
with others in order that they, too, may 
learn the exciting and significant ideas these 
papal documents contain. 

Third, we must continue to support our 
parish as we have in the past. 

It would be extremely foolish, I am sure 
you will agree, to set out to change the 
world and neglect our starting point and 
home base: our parish church. For here is 
to be found the fountainhead of God's 
graces. If our efforts to implant the seeds 
of Christ's truth in the hearts of men are 
to be successful, we will need those graces. 

Our efforts will be futile unless we con- 
tinue to serve God through our parish and 
our parish priests, following the leadership 
of our beloved monsignor. 

Many of us are the descendants of the 
founders of this parish. Those men and 
women faced grave problems, but they forged 
ahead with faith to establish a parish, to 
build a church and then a school. Their 
sacrifices have worked to our great benefit. 

Let us, therefore, remembering their reli- 
gious fervor, rededicate ourselves today to 
the future progress and well-being of this 
parish so that our children and our children's 
children will have the same rich heritage 
that we are privileged to possess. 

Then truly can we rejoice and be glad on 
this day which our Lord has made. 


Captive Nations Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to include for the benefit of 
the Members of Congress an editorial 
from the Catholic Standard of Washing- 
ton, D.C., concerning the captive nations 
of the Communist empire. As the edito- 
rial so well points out: 

The state in the captive countries assumes 
the rights of God and man, presuming to 
parcel them out according to their desires. 
Even the reports that governments in these 
states have now relaxed their controls, grant- 
ing some scant exercise of rights, confirms 
the inadmissible premise that the state, not 
the Individual, possesses the rights. 


The editorial also calls for free elec- 
tions and abolition of the chains of 
satellite nations, the secret police, the 
barbed wire and mines, and the restric- 
tion of freedoms of people, religion and 
ideas: 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 

A thoughtful observance of Captive Na- 
tions Week is good insurance against cap- 
tivity. Although we welcome every whiff 
and vestige of evidence that Russian com- 
munism is turning toward the West, we 
must very soberly gage both the validity 
of these indications and our course. The 
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plight of the Captive nations is the best 
example for our guidance, 

People must live on facts, not promises. 
People must enjoy the dally benefits of free- 
dom—not party explanations of group free- 
dom—before they can say they are free. 
8 the gage of what the Reds mean 
about human rights, including freedom, is 
what they are actually doing in the captive 
countries. 

By any standard of civilized law and usage, 
the captive countries well deserve their name. 
The very foundation of human rights is not 
acknowledged, that men as creatures of God 
possess rights granted by the Creator. The 
state in the captive countries assumes the 
rights of God and man, presuming to parcel 
them out according to their desires. Even 
the reports that governments in these states 
have now relaxed their controls, granting 
some scant exercise of rights, confirms the 
inadmissible premise that the state, not the 
individual, possesses the rights. 

The Reds can easily disprove that the 
satellite nations are not really captives— 
by free elections, by abolishing the secret 
police, by tearing down the barbed wire and 
mines at the frontiers, by granting freedom 
to the press and fredom of religion, by per- 
mitting freedom of education. 

And until the enslaved nations are free, 
we shall continue to pray for them and to 
use all possible pressure to assure their 
freedom. ` 7 


Questions Before We Sign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. FUQUA. Mr. Speaker, the Talla- 
hassee Democrat, of Tallahassee, Fila., 
printed on Friday, July 26, 1963, an edi- 
torial which I believe has a great deal of 
wisdom and merit on the proposed test 
ban treaty, Editor Malcolm Johnson of 
the Democrat is one of Florida's most 
learned journalists, and I felt that this 
message is of interest to every Member 
of Congress and to the American people. 
It follows: 

QUESTIONS BEFORE WE SIGN 


The text of the proposed nuclear testing 
limitation treaty presents three immediate 
questions for which the U.S. Senate must 
find satisfactory answers before it ratifies the 
agreement with Russia and Britain: 

1. Does stopping our testing at this point 
leave our defense at a disadvantage because 
the Russians have learned uses and technical 
procedures which we have not learned? This 
is a matter on which our military leaders and 
our most profound and patriotic scientists 
must be encouraged to give their most candid 
advice—if not publicly, then certainly to the 
US. Senate in confidential session. A proper 
decision is beyond our politicians and our 
diplomats. 

2. Is it entirely clear to what extent this 
treaty would leave us—and the other par- 
ties—free to undertake such experiments for 
the peaceful use of nuclear power as Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller has proposed and the Russians 
claim to have carried out for excavation of 
canals, construction of dams and other big 
dirt-moving jobs? This work should not be 
foreclosed; and there should be no loophole 
that would let the Russians conduct military 
experiments in the name of peaceful use 
while we refrain out of respect to the letter 
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of the agreement, Here, again, the best 
A scientifc adyice must be sought, 

3. Most important of all, are there possi- 
bilities of being boobytrapped in the clause 
Which permits Any party to withdraw, upon 
3 months’ notice, “if it decides that extraor- 

events, related to the subject mat- 
ter of this treaty, have jeopardized the su- 
Preme interests of its country?” It has been 
Suggested informally that this is designed to 
let the parties pull out if Red China or some 
Other nation should start testing. Such an 
escape hatch is vital; but we must be aware 
of the possibilities of the Soviet Union mak- 
ing test preparations for a year, while con- 
Spiring with Red China in its testing pro- 
gram, then giving us just 3 months’ notice 
to match their 12 months of preparations, 
They've done substantially that to us within 
the last 2 years. 

Whatever answers come to these questions, 

© United States must not be so blind as 
to enter this agreement in any way depend- 

tupon the good faith of Soviet Russia. It 

+ earned no right to good faith in inter- 

tonal dealings. If we sign this treaty, we 
sust do it with a full determination to keep 
Our own powder dry and our testing equip- 
Ment and knowledge up to the minute in 
Case we need to use them. 


Progress in Muscatine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE EOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
Frank J, Killian, executive secretary of 
the Muscatine, Iowa, Chamber of Com- 
Merce, was guest editorialist in the Sat- 
urday, July 27 edition of the Daven- 
port, Iowa, Times-Democrat. In his 
editorial, Mr. Killian cited the progress 
Which has been made in Muscatine in 
Successfully meeting the challenges of 
these changing times. The significant 
fact which stands out is that this prog- 
Tess is the result of local people working 
ether, applying their talents and 
knowledge in facing up to their problems 
solving them through local 
initiative. 

Tt is incumbent upon me as the Con- 
Sressman for the residents of Muscatine 
to bring this editorial to the attention of 
my colleagues. There is a message here 
for us to ponder as we consider the pro- 
Brams and proposals which seek to make 
the Federal Government the all-knowing 
and all-encompassing force in American 

©. I am sure that other cities can be 
just as resourceful and just as successful 
as Muscatine has been in keeping their 
Communities up to date and progressive 
Aithout massive Government assistance. 
h, they need is the encouragement and 

elp which we can give them in working 
Out their problems themselves. 

Frank Killian’s guest editorial, “Prog- 

ress in Muscatine,” follows: 

PROGRESS IN MUSCATINE 

cat A recent day in Muscatine an automo- 
le dealer, a plant manager, a high school 
dernomies teacher, an attorney, the presi- 
thee Of a bank, a furniture store owner and 
wha City assessor met together to discuss 
t could be done to make the downtown 
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district more attractive to area shoppers and 
at the same time save a very necessary tax 
base for the city. 

At another meeting later the same week a 
button jobber, a production supervisor, a 
printer, a baker, a telephone company mana- 
ger, a consulting engineering firm em- 
ployee, a tool and die company employee 
and a pest control service operator, meeting 
as the city council, spent innumerable hours 
discussing plans for a $2 million sewerage 
treatment plant for the city. 

Over lunch on still another day a group, 
that included a consulting engineer, a bank 
president, a men’s clothing retailer, an auto 
dealer, a union official and a minister, dis- 
cussed plans for further expansion of services 
in a fine industrial park area just outside the 
city limits. 

These three meetings, and many more like 
them, have much in common. They per- 
sonify a metamorphosis that has taken place 
in Davenport's smaller neighbor to the west, 
Muscatine. 

The postwar change from a community 
that was known as the pearl button capi- 
tal of the world,” the home of some of the 
finest watermelons in the Midwest and the 
onetime home of Mark Twain, to a city 
that proudly boasts of its industrial output 
in no uncertain terms, has come about 
through an awakening of its citizens to the 
need to assume a place in the dynamic econ- 
omy in which we now find ourselves. 

There was no magic formula responsible 
for this change of attitude. Many persons 
and factors have been credited with playing 
important parts but the most important has 
been the assumption of civic responsibility 
by people in all walks of life. These persons 
are willing to give time, money and effort 
to work for betterment of their community. 
Most are willing to even go a step further 
and give a little extra in order to see a pro- 
gram to a successful completion. 

Has this type of community effort by all 
paid off? Can the value of this thinking 
be proven in dollars and cents? A short 
résumé of some of the recent achievements 
might set the record straight: 

1. A new $200,000 community college 
building with $80,000 of the necessary funds 
coming in small gifts from the general pub- 
lic. Muscatine Community College is now 
the only public junior college in the State 
with a building specifically erected for use 
by such an institution. : 

2. A multimillion dollar chemical com- 
pound on a site where soybeans were har- 
vested only a short time ago. 4 

3. A new pleasure boat harbor that han- 
dies boats from many communities along the 
Mississippi. 

4. An excellent park system that includes 
the only free zoo in Iowa with some 60 
species of animals including elephant, bear, 
lion, Hama, puma, bison, and others. 

5. An off-street parking program that add- 
ed 101 spaces to the already existing 445 
available spaces. 

6. Continued employment growth, plant, 
modernization and rebuilding and new prod- 
uct development on the part of existing in- 
dustries. 

7. A gradual, but noticeable, facelifting 
program in the downtown shopping area. 

8. Three successive over-subscribed United 
Fund drives with one recent drive exceeding 
the goal of $99,150 at the same time that the 
public was pledging $30,000 for the com- 
munity college building fund. 

9. Increased bank deposits, increased re- 
tail sales and other glowing statistics of a 
business index. * 

Before I sound like a confirmed optimist 
who is always looking at things through rosy 
glasses; let me say that growth has also 
brought along further problems that the vol- 
untary leaders and the elected officials will 
have to face in the very near future. Some 
of the more obvious ones are: 
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1. The need for better bridge facilities 
across the Mississippi. 

2.,The need for an enlarged program to 
provide better surfaced streets to handle the 
adidtional traffic load. 

8. The need for additional equipment and 
personnel in the police and fire departments. 

4. The need for more classrooms to meet 
the requirements of the so-called population 
explosion. 

At the present time civic groups are de- 
voting time to studying these and other 
problems and trying to arrive at solutions. 
If the enlightened thinking and leadership 
of the past two decades continues there is no 
doubt that these problems, which today 
seem almost insurmountable, will be solved 
and recorded as another feather in the com- 
munity's cap. 

What Muscatine has been able to accom- 
plish in the years since World War II can 
be accomplished by any community if all 
citizens will take a normal interest in their 
city’s future, 

No. one person or organization is wholly 
responsible for the successful program in 
Muscatine—it took the combined efforts of 
the chamber, the jaycees, the development 
corporation, the city administration, the 
schools, the churches, the unions, the service, 
veteran and fraternal organizations, the 
ladies groups and, most of all, the e 
themselves to change the face and pace of the 
community. 


Fourth of July, Revolutionary Date 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
concept of the Alliance for Progress is 
a revolutionary one—it hopes to create a 
social and economic revolution in Latin 
America, 5 

I think that this editorial from La 
Tribuna of Lima, Peru, will show that the 
winds of revolution are blowing in Latin 
America—there is renewed hope for free- 
dom and prosperity: 

From La Tribuna, Lima, Peru, July 4, 1963] 

FOURTH OF JULY, REVOLUTIONARY DATE 


The United States of America celebrates 
today one more birthday of its Declaration of 
Independence. The prosperity of the Union 
and overwhelming existence for a long time 
of a bourgeois, satisfied and prudent men- 
tality, in spheres of power and influence 
have not been able to erase the irrevocably 
revolutionary character of such a glorious 
date. 

The North American Revolution precedes 
the French Revolution in all its concepts, 
inspired by liberty, equality, and fraternity. 

The Declaration of Independence, drafted 
by Benjamin Franklin and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, among others, came before the “declara- 
tion of the rights of men and citizens.” 
Besides being a markedly liberal movement, 
the American Revolution is the first anti- 
colonial war and, as a paradox for those 
of us who think in concepts of the 20th cen- 
tury, it was the first triumphant anti-im- 
perialistic struggle. That is because in the 
18th century, England meant imperialism 
producing an oppression more economic than 
political, from which George Washington 
freed the American people. This is the real 
‘sense of the date we celebrate today. 

A new generation of intellectuals and pol- 
iticlans, whose prototype is President Ken- 
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nedy, is trying to recapture this revolutionary 
sense of the origin of the most important 
nation of the world. They, therefore, con- 
tradict those who think of America as just a 
fortress of plutocracy. This attitude of the 
new governing team is being projected in 
all senses, in an action which is not only 
just national, but is singularly international. 
As far as Latin America is concerned, the 
behavior of Kennedy is diametrically op- 
posed to that of his predecessors, including 
the progressive Franklin D. Roosevelt. Until 
a short time ago, the reactionary capitalists 
of the United States had as their dogma the 


idea that the safety of their investments, - 


amount of their profit, and deeper roots of 
their empire would be in direct proportion 
with a greater backwardness and political 
and economic primitivism of Indo-America. 
The Alliance for Progress destroys this con- 
cept and bases itself on the fact that po- 
litical and social underdevelopment in Latin 
America and its lack of industrialization are 
a danger, not only for its inhabitants but for 
the United States of America. This is the 
return to a progressive and revolutionary 
spirit in the White House. 

The Tribuna, spokesman for a revolution- 
ary, antifeudal, anti-imperialistic, and Indo- 
Americanistic party, salutes the great prin- 
ciples which surrounded the birth of the 
fatherland of Lincoln, wishes it great pros- 
perity and loyalty to these principles in- 
yoked in 1776. 


U.S. Ban on Financial Deals With Cuba 
Seen Ineffective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
` IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I wish 
to insert in the Recorp an article con- 
cerning Cuba written by an Indianapolis 
businessman, Preston G. Woolf. Mr. 
Woolf has traveled extensively in Latin 
America, and many of his articles have 
appeared in the Indianapolis Star. 

He deals here with the erroneous as- 


sumptions that a U.S. ban on financial. 


dealings, on shipping, and on travel has 
severely cramped the Red base’s econ- 
omy. As he points out, Cuba benefited 
from the $80 million in ransom goods 
from the United States; it enjoys world- 
wide shipping through Soviet satellite 
ships; and it has the travel situation in 
hand via a regular airline connecting 
the island with Mexico City and the rest 
of the world. 

Mr. Woolf's article should serve as a 
warning to those who believe that com- 
munism can be snuffed out in Cuba 
through these halfway measures. The 
article follows: 

Ban ON CUBAN -MONEY DEALS SEEN FUTILE 
(By Preston G. Woolf) 

Banning of U.S. financial transactions with 
Cuba, as announced in Washington, is ex- 
pected to have little if any effect in curtall- 
ing the continued Communist domination of 
that island. It might be compared with 
ceasing to serye free coffee to firemen fight- 
ing a fire—thé fire will continue but the 
workers will have minor inconveniences. 

The amount of dollars that have been 
frozen are estimated to be less than 
$25 million, which is inconsequential in in- 
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ternational finance. It also is small in com- 

with the $80 million in ransom goods 
that we have just finished sending to Cuba 
to bail out the released prisoners from the 
Bay of Pigs flasco. 

The Government has adequate financial 
connections in Canada, Western Europe, and 
certain friendly Latin American nations and 
will be able to attend to any necessary inter- 
national money transactions, in addition to 
their basic alliance with the Soviet monetary 
experts. 

Washington seems to take much cheer 
from the fact that the volume of free world 
shipping in and out of Cuba has deteriorated 
to only a small fraction of that in former 
years. However, to properly appraise the 
situation, it must be well recognized that the 
growing volume of Communist shipping has 
now been estimated to be more than one 
ship a day into Cuba, 

Any lack of prosperity in Cuba today is 
not caused by U.S. efforts to stop trading in 
dollars, or to reduce shipping. The real 
reason is that no Communist captive na- 
tion enjoys a good economy and each lacks 
a decent standard of living. It should also 
be remembered in a realistic appraisal of 
Cuba, that no Communist politically con- 
trolled captive nation has ever fallen from 
the side of the Soviets. The Russians will 
go to any length to maintain political and 
military control of Cuba. The hardships, 
privations and sufferings of the Cuban peo- 
ple are of little concern to the Soviet over- 
lords. 

Washington also wishfully estimates that 
Cuba is being isolated from travel. While 
it is true that no luxury liners put in and 
out of Cuban ports, yet there is today no 
shortage of ways and means for visitors, stu- 
dents and agitators to freely enter and leave 
Cuba. In addition to regular and frequent 
aifline and steamship service to and from 
Iron Curtain nations, there are countless 
ways to make the shorter trips in and out of 
Latin America. 

A regular airline service files to Mexico 
City, from where one may travel anywhere 
in the world. Passengers may fly a few miles 
south of Cuba to Grand Cayman Island, from 
where there are several airline services to 
Latin America. And the best service of all 
for both passengers and Communist mate- 
rials to Latin America is the large fleet of 
Soviet fishing boats based in Cuba. They 
are well equipped seagoing vessels which can 
land and discharge people and supplies off 
the long stretches of the isolated sea coasts 
of most Latin American nations. The air- 
port at Curacao, in the Netherlands Antilles, 
has also been the frequent transfer point of 
airborn passengers and freight to Cuba, 

It would be fatal for U.S. appraisal of the 
Cuban situation to dream that this Com- 
munist beachhead in the Americas has really 
been isolated from an easy traffic in moneys, 
people, or goods. The forthcoming visit of 
Khrushchev to his new Western Hemishpere 
base may be expected to bring to light still 
further revelations of the chummy coexist- 
ence which permits the continued Soviet 
build-up just off our shores. 

(Preston G. Woolf, an Indianapolis im- 
porter, is an expert on Latin American 
affairs.) 


Perdido to Key West, We're One State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, the Florida 
Times-Union on Thursday, July 25, car- 
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ried a very fine editorial entitled “Per- 
dido to Key West, We're One State.” 
This great newspaper has consistently 
told the story of all Florida, and those 
of us who live in northwest Florida ap- 
preciate this fact. 

Prerpino ro Key West, WE'RE ONE STATE 


The Florida State Chamber of Commerce 
will launch a series of regional meetings to- 
day at a gathering in Panama City under the 
sponsorship of the trade body in that city. 
The session will be conducted under the 
slogan Speak Up,” and is aimed at accom- 
plishing an ingathering of chamber people 
from the 21-coͤnty area of Congressional 
Districts 1 and 9. Included in this territory, 
which extends from Tallahassee to Pensacola, 
are 27 chambers. 

The delegation from the State chamber will 
be visiting in a region that bulks large in 
the history of Florida. Since the time of 
Andrew Jackson, arguments have been heard 
to the effect that the so-called Panhandle 
should not be a part of the Sunshine State. 
Interests in that section, it has been stated, 
lie more wih Georgia and Alabama than with 
Florida. This is all part of another conten- 
tion which has held that the capital of the 
State belongs elsewhere than in Tallahassee. 

Meanwhile, there has come into being dur- 
ing the post-World War II era an entirely 
different kind of northwest Florida from that 
which was known before. Panama City, sit- 
uated on beautiful St. Andrew's Bay, typi- 
fies that changed complexion. With a bus- 
tling little industrial economy of its own, 
this city is generally regarded as one termi- 
nus of the now famous “Miracle Strip” which 
extends westward along the gulf to Pensa- 
cola. 

A ride along the scenic waterfront through 
Fort Walton, with its nearby Eglin Field, to 
the metropolis at the extreme western end 
of Florida, is a must for anyone who wants 
to know this State. Part of the journey is 
over a route that follows along the historic 
Santa Rosa Sound which lies between the 
mainland and the lengthy strip of island ter- 
ritory by the same name offshore. 

Famed as a recreational area, the Miracle 
Strip is a rival for anything of similar na- 
ture Plorida has to offer. With a booming 
postwar industrial growth that, is the talk 
of the Southeast, the Empire of Northwest 
Florida can, with no reservation, be consid- 
ered one of the coming sections of our State. 
Indeed, it has already arrived. 

The State chamber can serve no better 
function with its series of meetings than to 
banish the regionalism concept which in the 
past has militated against the solidarity of 
our State, no small assignment considering 
the farflung coastline that runs from Perdido 
Bay on the west to Key West on the south. 


White Criticism Scored by Negro 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 2, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of August 1, 
1963: 

WHITE CRITICISM SCORED BY NEGRO 
(By Jack Langguth) 

Los ANGELES, July 31.—White spokesmen 
who say they are alienated from the Negro 
cause because of current demonstrations 
may never have been genuinely sympathetic, 
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the executive director of the National Urban 
League said today. 

The director, Whitney M. Young Jr., said 
in an interview at the Urban League's 53d 
annual convention here, that a reverse re- 
action” was developing in the country and 
urged that white citizens resist it. 

“If we're told to give up certain tactics 

use we might lose our white friends,” 
Mr. Young said, “we can't be so sure that we 
had those friends to begin with.” 

He also suggested that white commenta- 
tors let Negro leaders do the speaking about 
Negro responsibility and Negro self-improve- 
ment. 

He said these themes were being voiced 
by “many self-appointed advisers who for all 
these years have never spoken out against 
the obvious racial injustices.” 

Mr, Young said Negro leaders would like 
to point to deficiencies that Negroes them- 
Selves might correct within their commu- 
nities. But he said Negro spokesmen cannot 
afford to lead this kind of self-criticism 50 
long as the current critics are white who 
are suspected of being hostile or indifferent 
to the Negro movement. 

Mr. Young did, however, caution Negroes 
against coming to regard demonstrations as 
an end in themselves. “If our children must 
march to the 5- and 10-cent stores,” he said, 
“let them march on to the libraries. After 
Praying on the courthouse steps, let their 
Parents continue on to PTA meetings.” 

Tutoring Negro students who had not re- 
ceived sufficient education, Mr. Young said, 
is a contribution as lasting as going to jail 
or lying in the streets. 

PREFERRED TREATMENT EXPLAINED 


The 42-year-old league director, who was 
formerly dean of the Atlanta School of Social 
Work, expanded today on the subject of giv- 
{ng Negroes preferred treatment, which has 
Often been advanced by members since the 
league's opening statements last Saturday. 

“The white leadership must be honest 
enough to grant that throughout our history 
there has existed a special privileged class 
of citizens who received preferred treatment. 
That class was white. 

“Now we're saying this: If two men, one 
Negro and one white, are equally qualified 
for a job, hire the Negro.” 

In a speech prepared for delivery to the 
annual convention banquet tonight, Mr. 
Young also dealt with considerations of social 
Status, and how they bear on the racial 
question. 

He asked the press and advertising media 
to assist in leading public opinion toward 
the viewpoint that inclusiveness indicates 
2 that exclusiveness means stagna- 

n. 


While granting that some rivalries remain 

tween the major civil rights groups, Mr. 
Young said the Negro movement was now 
More united than ever. 

He said that it was significant that the 
Six leading civil rights organizations had 
Chosen him as co-chairman of an emergency 
fundraising program, which has raised 
$800,000. 

“My selection indicates that they all feel 
the need for the kind of planned approach 
that the ‘Urban League represents,” he said. 


Omar B. Ketchum 


SPEECH 


or 
HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
With profound sorrow that we learned 
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of the passing of a distinguished Amer- 
ican, Omar B. Ketchum, here in Wash- 
ington last week. Mr. Ketchum came to 
Washington from Kansas, where he had 
served the city of Topeka as mayor and 
had sought the governorship and the 
US. Senate of my State. He was a dedi- 
cated American who fought for the mil- 
lions of veterans who have served our 
country in time of war. His leadership 
and devotion to the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars gained for him a lasting place in 
the hearts of his comrades everywhere. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Stars and Stripes which echoes the 
sentiments of this Nation's veterans: 

l Omar B. KETCHUM 


Omar B. Ketchum of the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars hās answered the last rollcall. 
His death, after a long illness, will sadden 
thousands of members of the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars for whose cause he fought 
most zealously in the Nation’s Capital. 

Coming to Washington in 1941 as the na- 
tional legislative director of the VFW, Ket- 
chum soon carved a niche for himself in 
the history of veteran benefits. Possessing 
a pleasing personality, a fluent manner of 
expression and a thorough knowledge of the 
intricacies of veterans laws and regulations, 
Ketchum soon won the esteem and confi- 
dence of Members of Congress in his able 
presentations before congressional commit- 
tees on matters pertaining to veterans. 

He was active in presenting the VFW view- 
point in the fight for the passage of the 
GI bill of rights. His duties as national 
legislative director encompassed a large field 
of legislative activity and he was thoroughly 
conversant with all of the many facets of the 
entire VFW program. > 

In reċent years Ketchum was the executive 
director of the VFW Washington office with 
supervision over many of the phases of the 
organization’s functions. 

The VFW and the veterans of America will 
miss the knowledge and experience which 
the Kansan brought to his office. He was 
a sincere, devoted and accomplished rep- 
resentative and his handiwork in the Nation's 
Capital will long be remembered by all 
who came in contact with him. 

All of us have lost a stalwart champion 
and an able and energetic defender of vet- 
erans benefits. We share with thousands 
and thousands of others the loss of this out- 
standing veterans’ spokesman. May he rest 
in peace. 


Congress Urged To Establish a Captive 
Nations Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. KEITH. Mr. Speaker, on July 20, 
1963, the New England Captive Nations 
Committee sponsored a freedom rally in 
Boston, Mass. In the spirit which made 
this country the leader in the cause of 
freedom, those assembled resolved that 
the United States wage an open fight in 
behalf of the people in satellite nations 
held back by the iron chains of com- 
munism. This group finds it imperative 
that the Congress establish a Captive 
Nations Committee as suggested by our 
esteemed colleagues, Congressmen FLOOD 
and DERWINSKI. The resolution of this 
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assembly expresses the true dedication 
of the American people to freedom and 
I commend it to the attention and con- 
sideration of all Members of the House: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE FREEDOM RALLY 
HELD ON THE OCCASION OF THE FIFTH On- 
SERVANCE OF THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEER IN 
Boston, Mass., SUNDAY, JULY 20, 1963 


Whereas President Kennedy and Governor 
Peabody proclaimed the week of July 14 to 20 
as Captive Nations Week in accordance with 
the Captive Nations Week resolutions passed 
by Congress in 1959; and 

Whereas the Soviet Government continues 
to annihilate the national, cultural, and po- 
litical identities of the captive non-Russian . 
nations through russification and deporta- 
tions; and 

Whereas Russian communism made its way 
to Cuba, making Cuba an armed outpost in 
the Western Hemisphere in violation of the 
Monroe Doctrine; and 

Whereas the United States has failed to 
develop effective policies toward the captive 
nations to regain freedom and independence: 
Now, therefore, we assembled at the. fifth 
observance of the Captive Nations Week in 
Boston, Mass., on July 20, 1963, do hereby 

Resolve—— 

1. Urge the U.S. Government to declare, in 
accordance with the principles of the Atlan- 
tic Charter, the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights, and the Declaration on the 
Granting of Independence to Colonial Coun- 
tries adopted by the United Nations on Octo- 
ber 14, 1960, its support on the right of self- 
determination of all peoples held in Com- 
munist captivity, and, consequently, make 
this issue the permanent concern in all nego- 
tiations with the Soviet Government; and 

2. Urge the House Rules Committee to 
speed action on the pending Flood resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 14), Derwinski resolution (H. 
Res. 15) and other similar resolutions calling 
for the establishment of a Permanent Con- 
gressional Committee on the Captive Na- 
tions which will devise a progressive pro- 
gram to aid captive nations to restore their 
historic freedom and independence; and 

3. Compliment all Congressmen for their 
resolutions and support; commend all Amer- 
icans who yoiced their support; and urge 
those who have not thus far given their sup- 
port for the establishment of the Captive 
Nations Committee to do so now; and 

4. Deplore the State Department policy in 
not supporting the establishment of the said 
committee, and urge our State Department 
to endorse and support the Flood resolution 
in its entirety. 

(Sponsored by the American Institute, Inc., 
and the New England Captive Nations Com- 
mittee, Milton, Mass.) 


Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Carolina. 
Mr. Speaker, public interest in the nu- 
clear test ban treaty with the Soviet 
Union is being fostered by public in- 
formation media through which our 
Government can pour its conclusions. 
If that interest is still faf short of out- 
right enthusiasm, the reasons are clear 
enough. We have had a sad and sober- 
ing succession of experiences about how 
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the Soviet Union regards its interna- 
tional obligations. This seemingly mod- 
est agreement, we are told is another of 
those instances when our own national 
interests and those of the Russians con- 
verge in the same place at the same time. 
The question, to be resolved, however, re- 
quires both an evaluation of what our 
national interests are at this time as re- 
lated to what the interests of the Soviet 
Union are. This must be done with both 
eyes on the mortality of the Soviet 
pledges in the past. 

I want to commend to the Congress 
the following thoughtful editorial from 
the Stanly News and Press of Albemarle, 
N. C., which ably discusses the cloud of 
doubt that hangs over this agreement in 
the minds of so many Americans: 

NUCLEAR Test Ban Treaty 


Don't put much faith in the nuclear test 
ban treaty which has been initiated by offi- 
cials of Russia, Great Britain, and the United 
States. 

While the atmosphere in which its terms 
have been agreed upon seems different from 
most of the meetings aimed at lessening ten- 
sions in the cold war, we must wait and see 
if the Russians are really interested in a 
change for the better in international rela- 
tions. 

There are certain facts which cause us 
to doubt the usefulness of a test ban treaty, 
even though we are in good faith seeking to 
lessen danger to the people of the world. 

First, it should be remembered that of 
more than 50 agreements signed by the 
Soviet Union since World War II, she has 
broken all or almost all of them—often in 
flagrant disregard of international opinion. 

Second, we are reliably informed that a 
test ban which does not also ban under- 
ground testing will not be effective in pre- 
venting development of new and more ter- 
rible weapons. The proposed ban does not 
apply to underground tests. Even If it did, 
we are told by scientists that it would be 
virtually impossible to detect cheating on 
the ban. 

Third, it will be remembered that Russia 
broke a test moratorium in 1961 with a tre- 
mendous series of tests, thereby breaking 
faith with us and the rest of the world. 

Fourth, the proposed treaty would be- 
come ineffective if other nations, such as 
France or Red China, continue to test. 
France is not expected to agree to halt its 
testing and Red China is expected to be 
ready to test within 2 years. 

Fifth, our military leaders have been re- 
ported as opposed to limitations which might 
be opposed on us and our security by the 
singing of a test ban treaty. If other na- 
tions, especially Russia, continue to be as 

dious as in the past, we might be sign- 
ing away our deterrence to international 
communism. 

Sixth, based upon past performance, it is 
very dangerous to trust Khrushchev. He is 
a wily old politician without a moral scruple 
in his mind. Whenever he agrees to any- 
thing you may be sure he expects to reap 
rewards from it. 

Finally, there has been no indication at 
any time that communism has changed its 
ultimate objective, which is domination of 
the entire world, including the United States. 
It is exceedingly hard to do business with 
the power which has already openly vowed 
to conquer you. 

We fully expect the test ban treaty to be 
ratified by the US. Senate, but it would be 
well for us to enter this agreement with our 
eyes and not to expect great benefits 
from it. Only time will reveal just what 
it may mean to the course of history. 
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An Outstanding Political and Civic Leader 
Passes to His Final Reward 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
sadly marked the passing of one of IIli- 
nois’ outstanding political and civic lead- 
ers. On July 30, 1963, Jerry Dolezal, 
member of the Cook County Board of 
Commissioners and popular Republican 
leader in my congressional district, died 
in the Presbyterian-St. Luke's Hospital 
in Chicago. 

Few men in the long and impressive 
history of State politics will leave as 
indelible a mark of achievement as did 
Commissioner Dolezal. His contribution 
to all of the people in his community, to 
his country and to the Republican Party 
will always be remembered. 

Unlike many men who enter politics, 
Commissioner Dolezal. was not a man 
with selfish, personal ambitions; for if 
he had been so, he could not have been 
denied a much higher public office be- 
cause of his ability and the great respect 
which was accorded him by both Re- 
publicans and Democrats alike. Instead 
he chose the course of helping others in 
the common cause of strengthening his 
own political party while insisting on 
better government in the process, 

The name of Dolezal is symbolic of the 
great civic progress which has been made 
in the town of Cicero, now a community 
of more than 70,000. As a resident and 
leader in this community, which once 
carried the stigma of the old days of 
gangsterism, Dolezal enlisted the aid of 
good citizens, church, business and in- 
dustrial leaders in establishing a pro- 
gram to improve the town and its stand- 
ards at every level. With the 
cooperation of public officials and other 
civic-minded leaders, he accomplished 
projects which today have made Cicero 
a fine residential area in which to live— 
in which the residents take great pride 
in their homes as well as their educa- 
tional and civic achievements. 

At the same time, Dolezal contributed 
to the progress of adjacent suburbs, 
served as Superintendent of the Illinois 
Industrial Home for the Blind, and more 
recently did an outstanding job as one 
of the Commissioners of Cook County, as 
a member of the board which serves its 
more than 4,800,000 citizens. Jerry Dole- 
zal's untiring efforts and accomplish- 
ments will not stand alone in the mem- 
ory of those who have been privileged to 
know and associate with him, as haye I. 
For, indeed, there was a warm personal 
side to this man, which none of us will 
forget. To have known him was to love 
and respect him. 

He was a man of deep conviction, yet 
never ill-tempered or intolerant. The 
gentlemanly qualities he possessed were 
3 by friend and political foe 
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He lived by the precept he so often 
quietly voiced to his political proteges, 
of which I am proud to be one, Promises 
are made to be fulfilled for a man is 
judged by the way he keeps his word.” 

Just as Commissioner Dolezal was an 
inspiration to so many while he lived, 
so may his memory provide an inspira- 
tion to those who will follow in pursuing 
the hopes and ideals of an outstanding 
leader and an esteemed gentleman. 


Second District Questionnaire Results 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the best means available for me to de- 
termine the views of my constituents is 
the annual questionnaire I mall to each 
household in my district. I am pleased 
the people of the second district have the 
interest they do in national and world 
affairs. 

Of the 92,500 questionnaires I mailed, 
12.7 percent were returned, many with 
interesting and constructive comments. 
Actually the percentage of returned ques- 
tionnaires was higher when you consider 
that some could not be delivered because 
of address changes. If you allow for this 
nonforwardable mail, 14.4 percent of the 
questionnaires were answered. 

Several persons who answered my poll 
asked me why I had not sent an extra 
copy for their wife or husband. I sent 
only one to each household because it is 
impossible to determine how many adults 
reside at a given address. These ad- 
dresses were obtained from the various 
telephone directories in the district. 
However, if there are those who would 
like to have additional copies of the ques- 
tionnaire, I shall be happy to send them. 

When the answers to my questionnaire 
reached my office, Mr, Speaker, they were 
group into six categories by occupation. 
These categories included business, farm- 
er, labor, professional, white collar, and 
miscellaneous. This last group included 
unsigned questionnaires, housewives, re- 
tired persons, students, and others who 
eould not be readily classified in one of 
the other categories. 

As I said before, many questionnaires 
were returned with interesting and con- 
structive comments. I am grateful to 
those who took the time and the trouble 
to comment in detail on the issues and 
problems we face. The ratio of answers 
with comments was about 3in 7. These 
remarks are a great help to me in de- 
termining how best to represent the peo- 
ple who sent me here to represent them. 
Of course, I wish there had been enough 
time for me to give a more detailed re- 
ply to each person who answered the 
questionnaire, for I should like to have 
done so. 

Mr. Speaker, the views of the majority 
who answered generally parallel my own. 
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I know the Members of Congress will be 
interested in the outcome of my ques- 
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resent percentages, not the number of 
persons who answered a particular ques- 


tionnaire, so under leave to extend my tion: 


remarks, I include the detailed results in 


the Recorn. The figures I use here rep- 


1. In order of importance to you, number 
the six most important issues today: 


— — — 


National defense 


got. 
axus... 
Employment. 


Labor | Profs- | White | Miscel- All 
sional collar lancous 
23 14 20 20 19 
8 22 16 15 15 
13 10 13 10 12 
7 8 10 12 11 
g 13 9 10 9 
10 7 10 8 9 
14 3 8 6 7 
A 13 4 5 6 
5 4 4 3 4 
2 2 6 3 
2 1 2 


+ Less than 1 percent, 


2. The President has proposed cuts in in- 
come taxes, but at the same time has sub- 
Mitted a 612 billion deficit budget. Should 
Congress (A) cut taxes regardless of the 
deficit; (B) cut taxes only if spending is 
reduced; (C) balance budget and reduce 


national debt? 


3. Should Mount Baker and Snoqualmie 
National Forests areas continue to be op- 
erated under the multiple-use concept or 
Should they be restricted to recreational 
use only? 


4. De Gaulle has refused the President's 
Offer to give the Polaris submarine to France. 
id we: (A) Pressure France to accept 

Our Polaris; (B) sell some subs to NATO; 


(C) assign them to NATO with multination 
control? 


BESEDE 
8888888 


eee Should the U.S. contribute to 

ations funds from which it draws cash 

sl for programs extended to Cuba such 
© agriculture project? 


S888 2 


6. Do you favor a voluntary medical care 
program for our senior citizens over a com- 
pulsory program? 


Yes No 
g5 15 
83 17 
85 15 
82 18 
73 27 
76 A 
79 2l 


7. Should we revise our military and eco- 
nomic assistance program to cut off so-calied 
neutral countries which receive Russian aid? 


Yes No 
76 a 
85 14 
8¹ 19 
62 38 
73 27 
7 24 
75 25 


8. Do you favor establishment of a Do- 
mestic Peace Corps? 


9. Should the U.S. take a firmer stand 
toward Cuba, even at the risk of war? 


import quotas on Canadian lumber? 


No 


SES 
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11. Do you favor an increase in earning 
limits of social security recipients? 


White collar 
Miscellaneous... 
A 


Mr. Speaker, the results again show 
that many people of my district are con- 
cerned with national defense. Closely 
tied to this issue is foreign affairs which 
ranked second. However, the thinking of 
the people back home is shifting. 
Thirty-six percent rated national defense 
the top issue in 1961. Last year 42 per- 
cent chose defense as the key issue. This 
year the results show that 19 percent 
ee national defense for the No. 1 
spot. 

On the other hand, foreign affairs re- 
ceived only 8 percent of the vote in 1961 
and only 6 percent in 1962. This year, 
foreign policy polled 15 percent and Cuba 
12 percent. This indicates to me, Mr. 
Speaker, that there is growing concern 
in my district over the way the foreign 
affairs of our Nation are being run. 

Also, there is growing concern over 
Federal encroachment, which ranked 
third this year, having moved up from 
fourth place in 1962. I received a large 
number of comments related to this issue 
as well as comments on national defense, 
spending and foreign affairs. 

The fact that taxes and the budget 
ranked as fifth most important issue, that 
47 percent believe taxes should be cut 
only if spending is reduced, and that 39 
percent believe the budget should be bal- 
anced is a real strong indication the peo- 
ple of my district see the relationship be- 
tween fiscal responsibility and a sound 
dollar. 

Employment ranked sixth this year 
having replaced education and medical 
care of previous years as most important 
issues. All of us recognize the problems 
created by unemployment. I hope efforts 
can be made in my own district to level 
the peaks and valleys caused by seasonal 
fluctuations. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority in each cate- 
gory in effect expressed the same view 
toward all major issues. As I have 
pointed out in the past, this means the 
people of the Second District are in 
agreement when it comes to what is good 
for our country. 


Bad Medicine To Treat the Wrong Ailment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


oF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the ad- 
ministration’s idea to tax foreign invest- 
ments as a cure for the U.S. balance-of- 
payments problem is the wrong prescrip- 
tion. 
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Rather than cutting Government 
spending, the administration seeks a dis- 
rupting international curb on American 
foreign investments. 

Such a proposition is worse than a 
snake oil cure; it would deter both the 
economic growth of the United States 
and the entire free world. Undoubtedly 
it would be followed later by a demand 
for more U.S. foreign aid spending to 
correct the harmful effects of the invest- 
ment tax. ö 

Instead of putting our fiscal house in 
order, President Kennedy prefers to ob- 
scure the real reason for the weakness 
of the dollar: deficit financing., Such 
dodging of the issue is politically con- 
venient; a medicine man seldom tries to 
sell a bitter product to the public. 

Henry Hazlitts “No Help to the 
Dollar” in the August 5 Newsweek sets 
the record straight on this latest brand 
of administration phony medicine: 

No HELP ro THE DOLLAR 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The administration’s proposal to tax for- 
eign securities is unfortunate from every 
angle. It is a further abridgment of the 
economic liberties of American citizens. It is 
another roadblock to free markets, It is a 
clearly protectionist measure. It is a beggar- 
my-neighbor policy. It seeks to cure our 
balance-of-payment problems at the cost not 
only of increasing such problems for other 
nations but of disrupting their economies. 

There were so many leaks in the proposal, 
even before the President announced the 
Canadian exemptions, as to make it futile in 
accomplishing its intended purpose of help- 
ing the balance of payments. The attempts 
to plug these leaks would lead inevitably to 
exchange controls. The proposal to give the 
President discretionary powers to dis- 
criminate as among securities and countries 
would substitute uncertainty and admin- 
istrative favoritism for a rule of law. 


The tax would, of course, do nothing to 


cure the balance of payments. On the con- 
trary, its mere proposal has undermined 
confidence in the dollar, And the irony is 
that all punitive measures of this kind would 
be entirely unnecessary if the administration 
had the courage and understanding to take 
the proper measures. 
HURTING OUR CUSTOMERS 


The proposal to impose a so-called inter- 
est equalization tax of 2.75 to 15 percent on 
foreign securities offered In the American 
market had all the earmarks of.a panicky 
idea that no one had thought through. Im- 
mediately after the President's message, 
stocks collapsed on the Canadian and Jap- 
anese markets. Within 3 days the President 
announced that “new” Canadian security 
issues would be exempt from the tax. The 
Canadians had meanwhile pointed out that 
while $457 million in new Canadian Issues 
were purchased by U.S. citizens last year, 
Canada still had a $565 million deficit in her 
trade with the United States. J 

In other words, Canada was buying from 
us more than she was selling to us—and our 
loans and investments made part of this ex- 
cess buying possible. But this also applies 
to Japan, which also buys from us more than 
she sells to us, and also partly because of 
our loans to her. And this applies to still 
other countries. 

When one contemplates all its loopholes 
and exemptions—all direct investment, all 
securities or loans of less than 3 years, loans 
of commercial banks, securities of less de- 
veloped" countries—it is hard to understand 
what compensation even the administration 
expects from its disruptive proposal. 
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INFLATION CONTINUES 


And all such measures are quite unneces- 
sary. The deficit in the balance of payments 
could be stopped overnight if the Govern- 
ment would halt the inflation. It took a 
timid step in this direction when the Federal 
Reserve increased the discount rate from 3 
percent to 344 percent. But this move was 
too little, too late, and too isolated. In such 
a situation the raise should have been at 
least 1 full percentage point. It should not 
have been accompanied by assurances that 
long-term interest rates were going to be 
kept down. It should not have been preceded 
and contradicted by the Federal Reserve's 
inflationary policy of buying Federal securi- 
ties and so increasing the paper money sup- 
ply. (The Federal Reserve held $31.7 billion 
of Government securities on July 17, an 
increase of $2.7 billion in 12 months, In the 
same period the money supply has increased 
about $4 billion.) 

In the same week that the Federal Reserve 
raised the discount rate, moreover, the world 


learned that our Federal budget deficit in. 


the fiscal year ended June 30 was $6.2 billion, 
with the prospect of a deficit twice as big in 
the new fiscal year. Yet on top of all this the 
adminstration is recommending increased ex- 
penditures and has renewed its suggestion 
for a substantial tax cut. 

It is continuing this policy of inflation, 
which is the basic cause of the dwindling 
confidence In the dollar, as the result of the 
quite false Keynesian idea that inflation is 
the cure for unemployment. Because it will 
not accept the only real cure, it is plunging 
deeper and deeper into dangerous and dis- 
ruptive expedients. 


` 


Eleventh Anniversary of Commonwealth 
of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 
Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to insert into the Recorp a tele- 


gram sent by the mayor of the great city 
of New York, the Honorable Robert F. 


Wagner, to the Honorable Luis Mufioz-. 


Marin, Governor of Puerto Rico, on the 
occasion of the 11th anniversary of the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. 

I consider it a great privilege to do this 
inasmuch as a substantial portion of my 
constituency consists of those who were 
former residents of Puerto Rico. As 
Mayor Wagner says in his message, “The 
social, economic, and political achieve- 
ments of Puerto Rico and Puerto Ricans 
are sources of pride for us all.” 

Text of telegram: 

Hon. Lurs MuNoz-Marin, 
Governor of Puerto Rico, 
Portaleza, San Juan, P.R.: 

On the occasion of the 11th anniversary 
of the Commonwealth, I extend to you and 
to Puerto Rico the best wishes of the 8 mil- 
lion people of New York City. So closely 
linked together are we in a hundred ways 
that today every New Yorker feels closely 
related to Puerto Rico, and your inhabitants 
in turn consider New York their second 
home. 

New Yorkers have observed with prideful 
wonder the dynamic political status achieved 
by Puerto Rico 11 years ago. There has been 
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an expanding recognition of this unique 
status not only In Washington but through- 
out the world. Similarly dynamic has been 
the increasing economic interdependence 
between Puerto Rico and the mainland. 

The social, economic, and political achieve- 
ments of Puerto Rico and Puerto Rieans are 
sources of pride for us all and of congraula- 
tions to all of you. 

Sincerely, = 

ROBERT F. WAGNER, 

Mayor, City of New York. 


Others Tried First Steps to Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON EDWARDS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, Drew 
Pearson's column of July 31 reviews the 
efforts made during the past half cen- 
tury, by both Democratic and Repub- 
lican administrations, to achieve a more 
peaceful world through international or- 
ganization. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Mr. Pearson's 
article to the attention of my colleagues: 
From the Washington Post, July 31, 1963} 

OTHERS TRIED FIRST STEPS ro PEACE 
(By Drew Pearson) 

A lot of memories came crowding back as 
I listened to John F. Kennedy tell the Nation 
that even if our goal of peace is a thousand 
miles away, we have to take the first step. 

I remembered many other first steps. 

There was that of Prank B, Kellogg, Sec- 
retary of State under President Coolidge, 
fretting, persevering, indefatigably working 
to negotiate a pact to outlaw war. I went 
with him when he went to Paris to sign that 
Kellogg-Briand Pact. He hoped that the 
world hoped it would be a long step toward 
peace. 

Perhaps it was too long. But, anyway, I 
remember another Republican Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, when he tried to 
implement Kellogg's work. He went to Lon- 
don in 1930 to try to persuade the big pow- 
ers to reduce their navies. I went with 
him, watched his patient, plodding, ideal- 
istic steps toward peace. 

Later, as the dictators of Italy and Ger- 
many worked against him, Stimson went to 
Geneva, even though the United States was 
not a member of the League of Nations. Re- 
publican isolationists didn't like it, but Stim- 
son, a Republican, went anyway. 

And at night, facing the discouragements 
of Old-World diplomacy, Stimson couldn't 
sleep. He would look out at the poplar 
trees and see in the night the line of men 
from the fields, the factories, the sea, going 
forward; and the line of women, wounded 
men, exhausted troops falling back. A pano- 
rama of World War I in which he had fought 
lay before him. Most of his 
been given to trying to rebuild better un- 
derstanding. And he had failed. 

“How heavy,“ he wrote a friend, “a simple 
dove, bearing the olive branch, can weigh 
upon a man's wrist.“ 

YEARS OF AGONY 


World War II broke after that—years of 
agony, years of suffering, years of death. 
John F. Kennedy, a young naval officer, knew 
something of that agony during a long tropic 
night in the South Seas, Nikita S. Khru- 
shchey knew far more of that death and 
suffering during a freezing winter at Stalin- 
grad when his country stood with its back 


r 
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to the wall, when his son was killed and 
When he occupied a dugout which his own 

had timebombed against the day when 
the Nazis would take it. 

Came the end of the war, and new steps 
in the thousand-mile journey, back toward 
Peace, : 

I remember Jimmy Byrnes as Secretary 
Of State at the Paris peace conference in 
- He argued patiently with Soviet For- 
b Minister Molotoy. Jimmy had a temper, 

ut kept it under control—for the sake of 

t first step toward peace. 

But Molotov did not want peace, and later 

why hey told me some of the reasons 


Tremember another conference in Geneva— 
Summit meeting of 1955, after Stalin 
died and a new Red regime ruled in Mos- 
Cow. Khrushchey came to Geneva. 
END OF IRON CURTAIN 

That conference accomplished one thing— 
People-to-people friendship. The Iron Cur- 
tain wos on its way down. People of the 

t and West could now talk to each other. 
It didn’t seem like much, but ta me it meant 
Slot. I had been writing about it, harping 
On it for a long time, talked to Ike about it 
8 when he was president of Columbia 
t Diversity, And eventually people-to-people 
Tiendship came to mean a lot to the world, 
Tor it began to show individual Russians and 
Americans that they could trust each other. 

Came 1959 and the Camp David talks. Ike 
and ev seemed to like each other. 
Later Khrushchey told me he thought Ike 
was a man who sincerely wanted peace but 

t control his own administration. 

At the Summit conference in Paris in May 

980, it looked as if he hadn't been able to 
Control the U-2 spy plane and some of the 
People around him. 
In y Khrushchev was right about Ike. 
his clumsy, sometimes faltering way, Ike 
did want peace. And his greatest disappoint- 
Ment was that failure. 

John F. Kennedy, who picked up the pieces 
Poka him, thinking diplomacy was easy, also 
oe at first. His meeting with Khrushchev 

Vienna was a miserable failure. He came 

a shaken, discouraged man. 
be he had won one victory which 
a didn't reolize—Khrushchey’s respect, 
President Kennedy is a man you can dis- 
With but still respect,” Khrushchev 
me later. 
Also told me, as we parted after 2 days’ 
Conversation: Please see President Kennedy 


Chey meant what he said. But I still 
believe it. And the difference between the 
—— first steps toward peace taken 
Kellogg and Stimson, and Jimmy Byrnes, 


tert together, no one can successfully 
aher War; and second, that both Khru- 


and Mr, Kennedy understand the 
r ot nuclear war. 


Participation by the United States in the 
International Labor Organization 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent of the House to include in 
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the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the statement 
of the Honorable Kenneth C. Kellar, of 
Lead, S. Dak., which was made before 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor and also before the Subcommittee 
on International Organizations and 
Movements of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. The testimony of Mr. Kel- 
lar with regard to the International 
Labor Organization should be of special 
interest to every Member of Congress. 
It is a studied statement and very well 
documented. The statement is as fol- 
lows: 

My name is Kenneth C. Kellar. I am a 
mining attorney in Lead, S. Dak. and I am 
the senior partner of a law firm which rep- 
resents several substantial mining compa- 
nies. I have specialized to a large extent in 
the field of labor relations. A 

It is my understanding that this inf 
review was initiated to examine the activities 
of the International Labor Organization with 
a view to determining whether a full-scale 
investigatjon by the Congress of the ILO is 
warranted to determine whether the United 
States is justified in remaining in ILO, par- 
ticularly in view of recent disturbing devel- 
opments at the seat of the ILO, in Geneva. 
I am not in a position to, nor do I propose 
to, report factually on the current dispute 
within ILO which reached such disgraceful 
proportions last month. However, I am 
neither surprised nor shocked, in the light 
of my own personal observations of ILO, at 
the performance on the ILO stage. In No- 
vember and December 1957, I attended a 
tripartite meeting of the ILO on mining 
(other than coal) as one of two employer- 
delegates representing the mining industry 
of the United States. Therefore, I should 
like to comment on ILO, by way of historical 
background, for the benefit of this commit- 
tee and possibly shed some light on the cur- 
rent trend of ILO events. 

ILO, as you know, operates on a tripartite 
basis. Each member nation is represented 
at the regular sessions by two government, 
one worker, and .one employer delegate. 
Presently, 108 nations are represented at 
ILO, which refiects a considerable increase 
in numbers since 1957, mostly as a result of 
added participation by the emerging Afri- 
can countries. At the outset, permit me to 
point out that our own great Nation has 
only equal voting strength with each one of 
the Communist bloc countries or other mem- 
ber nations, including such sophisticated 
and allegedly competent nations in the fleld 
of labor-management relations as the Congo, 
Cuba, Dahomey, Gabon, Ghana, Guinea, the 
Ivory Coast, Kuwait, Liberia, Malagasy Re- 
public, Nigeria, Senegal, Sierra Leone, So- 
malia Republic, Tanganyika, Rwanda, Upper 
Volta, and Togo, to name but a few. 

The United States foots 25 percent of the 
ILO bill, the next highest contributors being 
Russia and Great Britain with about 10 per- 
cent each and thereafter other nations in 
rapidly descending scale. In 1956, the ILO 
budget was $7,395,000, and remained fairly 
static until 1959, when it Jumped to $8,529,- 
000 and thereafter has been going up at a 
rapidly ascending pace, until the 1963 budget 
reached $14 million, or approximately $3 mil- 
lion over the 1962 budget. The assessment 
against the United States for the 1963 budg- 
et was 63% million. I note that the 1964 
budget recently adopted in Geneva is 
$16,977,156, another $3 million increase. I 
shall return to this subject later. 

ILO carries on its activities sev- 
eral devices, such as conventions, resolutions, 
conclusions, and memorandums in descend- 
ing order of im A convention, in re- 
ality is a basic law which, when ratified by 
member nations, is effectively a treaty 
among the countries which have ratified it. 
Before presentation to the ILO plenary ses- 
sion, items on the agenda are first farmed 
out to working subcommittees of workers-, 
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government-, and employer-delegates which 
meet in separate sessions. Thereafter, there 
is a combined committee meeting of all three 
of these groups. The millfeed from this 
particular crushing plant then goes to the 
plenary session for final beneficiation. I 
use the term “crushing” advisedly since 
employer-delegates in a relatively few na- 
tions of the free world are absolutely help- 
less when confronted by the combined vote 
of government, worker, and so-called em- 
ployer-delegates of the Communist bloc 
countries and the combined vote of worker, 
and government delegates, sometimes joined 
in by employer delegates in Socialist-domi- 
nated countries. This situation has been 
even more accentuated by the addition of 
a number of the new African nations to the 
Told. 


At the ILO sessions, both my codelegate 
and myself voted against any resolution per 
se because we felt such a document had 
more impact and weight under ILO proce- 
dures and practices than a conclusion or 
memorandum and, therefore, was much more 
likely to eventually wind up as an interna- 
tional convention adopted by the ILO. 
Nelther of us believed that the ILO should 
function as a super deluxe world parliament 
and therefore were opposed to the principle 
that ILO should adopt any international 
instruments. 

Another interesting facet. of the mechanics 
of the administrative procedure within the 
framework of ILO was noted by my codele- 
gate and myself. The activities of the work- 
ing subcommittees are under the rigid di- 
rection of the ILO permanent staff. In such 
meetings, discussion is held to a minimum 
and the major objective seemed to be the 
production of embryonic international legis- 
lation. At the desk of each subcommittee 
member suddenly appeared a complete draft 
of a resolution which, in great detail, sets 
forth principles, rules, and regulations which 
should govern all phases of the subject 
allegedly “under discussion.” Henceforth, 
discussion consisted in voting on these 
specific proposals obviously prepared well 
in advance of the meeting by the ILO per- 
manent staff, acting apparently to further 
the aims of the leftwing international trade 
unions. 

I was impressed by three aspects of the 
ILO during my attendance at the sessions 
in Geneva. First, and foremost, is the fact 


that dedicated trade union radicals from . 


many nations, in Latin America, in Asia, 
in Africa and even in the European coun- 
tries, regarded ILO as a convenient forum 
to denounce and vilify the capitalistic free- 
enterprise system in speech after speech 
before the plenary sessions by the use of 
the most intemperate, untrue and inflam- 
Matory language. Delegate after delegate 
ran the gamut of laudatory comments about 
the accomplishments within his own par- 
ticular country ranging from a 1 day 
holiday for every 16 days’ work to com- 
mendation of a maximum 30-hours work 
week, to participation by workers in a public 
body controlling the investment policies of 
companies, to advocacy of nationalization 
of mines. 

Secondly, the very considerable influence 
of the Soviet bloc countries was very much 
in evidence as witnessed by the outcome 
of a very heated contest on an adminis- 
trative point within the framework of ILO, 
The question arose as to whether employer- 
delegates from the U.S. S. R. and Yugoslavia 
should be seated and permitted to vote in 
employer-working committees. Employer 
delegates from the free nations contended 
that such a seating should not be permitted 
since obviously, in essence, these Soviet 
employer delegates were in reality merely 
a second set of government delegates as 
they did not represent free employers. The 
dispute was carried to the floor of the 
plenary session where the Soviet view pre- 
valled in a very close vote. Significantly, 
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the U.S. Government delegates abstained 
from voting on this issue. 

Finally, it seemed to me quite obvious 
that the main objective of ILO is to estab- 
lish worldwide international standards in 
the labor-management field which will have 
the full force of international law once ap- 
proved by member nations by way of the 
convention device. Certainly a one-world 
concept of international labor standards, 
which ILO will attempt to foist on the 
United States should be repugnant not only 
to industry but to labor in the United 
States. Note should be taken by both that 
our voting strength in ILO is in the minor- 
ity when faced by the votes of the Soviet, 
the Asian, the African and a number of 
Latin American countries. = 

Apropos of the last statement, I call at- 
tention to an event which occurred in 1962. 
The employer delegate of Cuba was chal- 
lenged by the Credentials Committee on 
which the employer and worker members of 
the Credentials Committee recommended in- 
validation of the credentials in question. 
Objections to the credentials of the Cuban 
employer delegate were lodged by a group of 
employer delegates and by an association of 
Cuban employers in exile. The point was 
raised that the credentials should be invali- 
dated because the Cuban employers nomina- 
tion could not have been made in the at- 
mosphere of freedom essential to the nomi- 
nation of representative nongovernment 
delegates and that he could not have been 
chosen in agreement with the most repre- 
sentative industrial organizations as required 
by the constitution of the ILO, Despite 
these objections the proposal to invalidate 
was brought before the plenary session of 
ILO, which, after a prolonged discussion, re- 
jected the proposal to invalidate by a very 
substantial majority. 

Even American labor leaders in recent 
times have shown faint enthusiasm for ILO. 
The Christian Science Monitor, for July 5, 
1962, carried an article quoting George 
Meany in which the following observations 
were made, “Meany warned that unless free 
trade unions and free world government be- 
gin to combat Communist infiltration the 
time will soon arrive when you can kiss the 
ILO goodbye.” Meany said, The ILO has be- 
come a political background and a propa- 
ganda front for the Iron Curtain countries.” 
This violation of the ILO constitution, said 
Mr. Meany, allows Fascist and Communist 
-countries a legal cover and can only lead to 
the destruction of the ILO. I am shocked at 
what prevails today at ILO particularly the 
possibility that Communist countries may 
force through a constitutional amendment 
which would give them the right to ILO 
staff jobs without any examination. The 
only test being geographical allotment.” 

Lawrence Fertig, about a year ago, stated 
in his column, “Goldberg is considering 
whether the United States should partici- 
pate in ILO. The reason being that AFI 
CIO flared up on the rendition of two reports 
by ILO, one being on labor unions in the 
United States and the other on labor unions 
in the Soviet Union, The United States had 
no representative on the investigating 
group for the American report and had noth- 
ing to say about its final version, The re- 
port from the U.S.S.R., however, was guided 
by two Communist nations on the commit- 
tee as well as an Officlal interpreter. When 
it came out American labor leaders were 
shocked.” 

By remaining in the ILO, the United States 
apparently embraces the doctrine of tri- 
partitism in the labor-management field. 
When the Communist nations were permitted 
to enter ILO, tripartitism became ridiculous 
since so-called employer delegates from such 
countries could scarcely be regarded as rep- 
resentatives of free employers. Hence, pro- 
ponents of ILO were hard pressed and 
evolved the credo of universality. Now, in 
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view of the current ruckus which occurred 
in Geneva involving the Communist, Asian, 
and African countries, I understand univer- 
sality is being mentioned with muted breath 
and tripartitism has again come to the fore. 
In any event, I submit that tripartitism re- 
veals a basic weakness in the entire ILO 
structure since it recognizes the dominant 
role of government In the labor-management 
field with two government delegates to one 
for labor and one for management. While 
governmental intérvention by the all-power- 
ful central States may be a precept accepta- 
ble to other nations, certainly there has been 
indication that businessmen and some union 
spokesmen in this country view with skepti- 
cism and concern full-scale dominent gov- 
ernment intervention which will inevitably 
lead to the destruction of the collective bar- 
gaining process. 

Business leaders in this country have 
shown increasing disquietude over ILO ac- 
tivities. In 1961, the National Association 
of Manufacturers withdrew from participa- 
tion in ILO and speaking as one director of 
NAM, I applaud the wisdom of this policy. 
The other participating business organiza- 
tion, the U.S. Chamber of Commerce, at least 
to date has elected to remain within the 
ambit of ILO, although even their leader- 
ship is beginning to raise serious questions 
about ILO as will be noted by a statement 
appearing in the June 27, 1963, CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 11176, reporting a speech 
by Mr. Richard Wagner, chairman of the 
board, Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the employer-delegate at the recent 
ILO session in Geneva, as follows: The de- 
plorable fact, however, has been that, in the 
face of its new-found challenges and oppor- 
tunities for effective service, the ILO has 
been diverted by the Eastern European na- 
tions from its original p and has es- 
sentially degenerated into a cold war forum 
and an instrumentality for political prop- 
aganda.” And, Mr. Wagner in a press release 
of July 7, 1963, among other things made 
the following observation: “It is time for 
the Congress to take a good look at what is 
occurring in this particular area.” Mr. Wag- 
ner said, And to take such steps as seem 
expedient after they have had this review.” 
In this expression I fully concur. I under- 
stand also that Mr. Wagner is of the opinion 
that as long as the United States participates 
in ILO, U.S. business should be represented 
in the hopes that ways and means may be 
found to minimize the use of the forum by 
Communists for ideological warfare. I have 
only the highest regard for those American 
businessmen who are motivated by very 
laudable idealistic concepts and who would 
hope that ILO might become an instrumen- 
tality for educating the millions of underfed 
and underprivileged peoples of the emerging 
nations in the advantages and desirability 
of the private enterprise system. However, 
I take a more realistic and practical political 
view of the situation. I do not believe any 
tangible benefits to the United States can 
be accomplished when the American delega- 
tion and its few supporters from other coun- 
tries can be outvoted at the behest of the 
Communist world, In my humble opinion, 
employer delegates of the United States ex- 
tolling the virtues of our system at ILO 
sessions in Geneva are talking down a wind 
tunnel and their message will never reach 
the populace they have in mind. 

Gentlemen, I submit the ILO is not the 
proper forum for informing the peoples of 
the world on the virtue of our American free 
enterprise system since our words may well 
be drowned out by the unruly chanting of 
African delegates who regard an interna- 
tional conclave as a proper situs for mob 
rule. It would certainly be most appropri- 
ate for the Congress to conduct an inquiry 
as to the source of the recent disturbance in 
Geneva to ascertain which nation instigated 
the discord and whether this ties into any 
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pattern relating to some of our more serious 
domestic problems. 

Further, in such an inquiry it would seem 
desirable for the Congress to get down to 
specifics and ascertain, if possible, what ben- 
efits if any have accrued to either industry 
or, for that matter, to labor, in this country 
by reason of participktion in ILO, The citi- 
zens of this country who are footing 25 per- 
cent of a $16,900,000 assessment are certainly 
entitled to find out whether their dollars so 
spent are in any manner whatsoever 
strengthening the United States or whether 
these funds are being expended to perpetu- 
ate a forum for the dissemination of one- 
world international, radical, trade unionism, 
inspired by the guiding hand of the Com- 
munist bloc. 

In conclusion, one final observation. The 
director general of the ILO has called for the 
ostracism of South Africa over the apartheid 
issue and calls for the formulation of a policy 
to guarantee freedom from forced labor to 
the native population. But, strangely, his 
voice has not been raised to call for ostra- 
cism of the Soviet for its subjugation of the 
people of Hungary and other Iron Curtain 
countries. 

I urge this committee to consider the de- 
sirability of recommending withdrawal from 
ILO by the United States. 

Respectfully submitted. 

KENNETH C. KELLAR. 


The Day They Shook the Plum Tree 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I call atten- 
tion of the House to a current: bestseller. 
It is “The Day They Shook the Plum 
Tree,” the story of Hetty Green, the 
“witch of Wall Street,” written by Arthur 
H. Lewis, who resides in my district in 
Philadelphia. ` 

Mr. Lewis, a former newspaperman, 
deserves commendation for his diligence 
and research in the life and times of 
Hetty Green, who amassed a fortune, es- 
timated at $300 million, with a complete 
disregard for her fellow citizens. 

She lived in squalor, deprived her son 
and daughter of a proper home life, and 
left not 1 cent to charity. Her fortune 
ultimately was squandered by her son in 
aimless and riotous living, and finally 
disposed of in a senseless fashion by the 
daughter. 

It is of interest to note that only a few 
hours after Mrs. Green’s death in 1916, 
William Jennings Bryan, then a Con- 
gressman, noting that she had lived in a 
cheap boardinghouse and contributed 
only a few hundred dollars a year to the 
national economy, stated: 

This woman, under our indirect method of 
taxation, did not pay as much toward the 
support of the Federal Government as a 
laboring man whose income of $500 is spent 
on his family. 


The reason for bringing this book to 
the attention of the House is to put in 
proper focus the danger of accumula- 
tion of mammoth fortunes without re- 
gard for public welfare. Hetty Green's 
public be damned” attitude is still with 
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us. It exists in the case of multimillion- 
Sires who misuse their vast fortunes in a 
Selfish grab for power. Some set up so- 
called foundations which provide the 
funds for hate peddlers. Great sums are 
spent by them to fight progressive legis- 
lation and to weaken the fabric of our 
ocracy. 

On the other hand, there are a num- 

r of wealthy individuals who have 

cated their fortunes to noble ends. 

, like the Rockefeller and Ford 

foundations, annually spend millions to 

help eradicate disease, support the pur- 

Suit of knowledge, feed the hungry, and 

ans a better life for victims of misfor- 
e. 

America must ever be alert that the 
Dublie welfare be guarded from the greed 
of the Hetty Greens. We must revise our 

laws so that venal money lords do not 
loopholes to evade their rightful tax 
lesPonelbilities. We must encourage 
€gitimate foundations set up for the 
Publice good, but we must not allow 
foundations to be used as devices to 
hate propaganda in an effort to 

divide our people in the guise of educa- 


The story of Hetty Green should be a 

to America that money can be a 

Curse when misused, and a blessing when 
it is spent for the good of mankind. 


A Note to Jack 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 
Pas WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, an- 
ers to my annual questionnaire are 
being tabulated and soon will be ready 
or publication. Preliminary results in- 
my te that 14 percent of the approxi- 
te 84.300 persons who receive the 
thestionnaire answered it. I am pleased 
t the people of my district have ex- 
Gov such an interest in their Federal 
ernment. 


Interest also was expressed by many 
pWSPapers in the district, including the 
ton aston Farm Journal. In an edi- 
point Note to Jack,” the Journal 

ted out the- difficulty involved in 
Ani int the six major issues of the day. 
interesting editorial discusses the 
derte and concludes that the Congress, 
denied by the people, must make the 
stations. Significantly, the Journal 
mets that our Nation is regarded by 
tate of the world as a leader, and sug- 

ts that it begin to act like one. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 

Rrcark=. I include the editorial in the 
ORD: 
Nor TO Jack 


our dugrereman Jack WesTtanp has mailed 

va annual questionnaire to voters, so- 
tenta © the opinions of 2d District constit- 
Tac on important matters of the day. 
tions Says, “It's hard to answer some ques- 
Probi flatly ‘yes’ or ‘No,’ but I face this 
Commies each time I vote. Tu welcome your 

ents,” 
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We will concern ourselves here with only 
the first question which is broad in scope 
and wherein, we feel, is the key to the an- 
swers for the other 10 the Congressman has 
posed. Question No. 1 follows: 

“In order of importance to you, number 
the six most important Issues today; Foreign 
policy, farm problems, De Gaulle, national 
defense, Cuba, nuclear test ban, budget, med- 
ical care, Vietnam, Federal encroachment, 
taxes, Berlin, education, employment, other 
(specify) .” 

Well, Jacx, as Americans, we feel our own 
problems come first. If we are strong eco- 
nomically, politically, and morally, our na- 
tional defense will also be strong and we 
will be in a far better position to deal with 
international strife that may involve us. 
Let’s begin by properly educating our chil- 
dren; not by book learning alone but by in- 
stilling in them a proper set of values, Let's 
provide them with the practical as well as 
academic knowledge necessary to make a liv- 
ing when they get out of school. Let's 
somehow get across to them the world does 
not owe them a living, but rather, that they 
owe the world and themselves something. 

Armed with a proper education, they will 
not wind up facing what we feel constitutes 
the second most important issue, unemploy- 
ment, or if you will, employment. Inci- 
dentally, Jack, it would be comforting to be 
able to believe all of us will not wind up 
working for the Government some day. This 
may come as a complete surprise to some of 
the boys back there, but there actually are 
a few of us left who feel we could do better 
under a free enterprise system. Possibly the 
manpower retraining program could be ap- 
plied to some of your coleagues’ thinking. 
This would certainly help in the cause of 
people standing on their own feet again. 

A properly educated and gainfully em- 

ployed person will solve the problem of the 
third issue, taxes. That is, he will be able 
to pay his share. None of us object to this. 
But when taxes are squandered in behalf of 
such people as Duvalier of Haiti, who we have 
supplied with millions of dollars and US. 
guns, guns that could conceivably be turned 
on us, well, our patience, as well as our 
pocketbooks, has been taxed to capacity, and 
you and the rest of the boys back in Wash- 
ington had just as well know it. 
I our citizens are properly educated, 
gainfully employed, and able to pay their 
fair share of the tax load it takes to run 
this country, we do not feel they are going 
to put up with the fourth problem for very 
long, Federal encroachment, A healthy 
business community, free of regimentation 
and control, will seek and find its own level 
of prosperity, provide jobs for people, and 
thereby promote individual responsibility. 
Competition is good for the soul and what's 
good for the soul is good for our country. 
The average American does not need to be 
told by bureaucrats how to run his life. 

And if the Federal Government doesn't get 
its nose out of every business in the land, 
and soon, the fifth issue, farm problems, 
is. going to.move up on the priority ladder. 
The belief that the Government can run the 
Natlon's farms from a desk in Washington, 
D.C., is nothing more than what is usually 
Plled behind the barn. One of our greatest 
surpluses is too much government; perma- 
nent storage on this commodity is long over- 
due. The Nation's farmers long to lift their 
heads again. 

Furthermore, Jack, if the Government 
doesn't get off our collective backs and pro- 
vide us with some incentive to get out of 
bed in the morning, we will all be ripe pros- 
pects for the sixth problem, medical care. 
We're not talking about the aged only, but 
every living, breathing American that cher- 
ishes the right to think for himself. Believe 
us, when we say there is a sickness running 
riot in this country we fear much more 
than that which accompanies old age. It 
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is the sickness of conformity, of lack of 
initiative, of eventual despair, and ultimate- 
ly, of passive subjection. People must have 
a will to work, to strive for something, to 
realize the fruits of individual achievement. 
We have a hunch that most people so girded 
for the battle of life will live to be happy 
and old, and well able to take care of their 
own problems. 

Foreign policy? De Gaulle? Cuba? Nu- 
clear test ban? Budget? Vietnam? Berlin? 
Jack, you and the rest of the boys back there 
will have to figure out the answers to these. 
That's what we sent you back there for. 
We trust you'll make the right decisions on 
those questions If you can make the proper 
Judgment on our problems at home. The 
whole mess is tied together in a confliet of 
principles. We are regarded by much of the 
world as a leader. Let’s begin acting like 
one. And Jack, on most questions the answer 
has to be yes or no. We have foraged on 
the broad and open field of compromise for 
many a moon. Where has it led us and what 
is the price we have paid? 


Hammond (Ind.) Times on Test Ban 
Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial by Carl M. Davidson, 
editor of the Hammond (Ind.) Times, 
sets out a few facts which constitute the 
major questions to be decided in the test 
ban treaty ratification. 

The Hammond Times is one of the 
leading papers in Indiana, and in the 
past has supported the Republican Party 
on most national issues; 

THE TEST BAN TREATY 


The tentative agreement between the 
United States, Great Britain, and Soviet Rus- 
sia on a treaty which would ban nuclear 
weapons testing in the atmosphere, under 
water or In space is of course not a treaty 
binding the United States until it has been 
confirmed by the U.S. Senate. 

There is no doubt that the Senate will 
take a very thorough look at its provisions 
before consenting to making it binding on 
this Nation. Republicans, as the party of 
opposition, will be taking a particularly close 
look, and may suggest some provisos they 
believe will strengthen U.S. protection under 
the treaty. 

That treaty would not result in disarma- 
ment of nuclear weapons by either side. 
All it would do is require the three biggest 
nuclear powers to cease further experimental 
blasts that would further contaminate the 
atmosphere or the waters on the earth. De- 
tection of any cheating by either side would, 
of course, be cause for immediate abrogation 
of the treaty. 

The treaty that has been arrived at is a 
limited version of what the United States 
and Britain have been attempting to gain 
agreement upon from Soviet Russia since 
talks were initiated’ under the Eisenhower 
administration in 1956. i 

The big point of disagreement continued 
to be in the field of underground testing and 


whole und 
out. Both sides are free to continue further 


underground testing. 
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Underground testing, fortunately, does not 
raise radioactive clouds into the atmosphere 
to circulate around the world and to scat- 
ter unassimilated radioactive poisons which 
decay only slowly to the detriment of all 
mankind. At least, as President Kennedy 
said, it may be possible to halt poisoning of 
children’s milk, under the present negotiated 
treaty. 

It would be a sad thing if the treaty got 
mixed-up in partisan politics in the Senate. 
At the same time, the debate before the rati- 
fication of the treaty should serve to edu- 
cate the American people further into just 
what such a treaty can be expected to ac- 
complish, as well as Its limitations. One lim- 
itation is already apparent with the failure 
of France's Prime Minister de Gaulle to go 
along. 

Furthermore, the signing of the treaty— 
assuming the Senate ratifies it, of which 
the chances are good—should not put the 
West off its guard. We should not be lulled 
into assuming any basic change in Russian 
aims to promote a “Communist world vic- 
tory.” 

The Soviet will continue to promote these 
aims by various methods. The main thing 
the test ban treaty will do is stop injecting 
radioactive poisons, which no world 
boundary lines, into the world's atmosphere 
while the struggle goes on. 


Watch on the Rhine 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 3 years have passed since I first 
warned of dangers that would arise from 
continued unfavorable balance of pay- 
ments. During these years, little was 
said about this problem in the press. 
Recently, however, the subject has be- 
come front-page news and has occupied 
column after column of type. 

The concern among many people is in- 
dicated by the number of editorials that 
are being written about this matter. An 
example is the editorial that appeared 
in the Seattle Times on July 17. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include this 
editorial: 

CostLy WATCH ON THE RHINE 

The American Bankers’ Association has 
urged the administration to consider troop 
reductions overseas as a means of easing the 
mounting international balance-of-payments 
crisis. The recommendation makes good 
sense. It represents perhaps the simplest 
and least politically painful way to begin 
curbing the flow of dollars overseas. 

The time has come for Americans to ask 
themselves why they should continue to 
maintain more than a quarter million Amer- 
ican troops in Europe at a cost of hundreds 
of millions of dollars when prosperous West- 
ern Europe is—with the backing of the U.S. 
Strategic Air Command—fully capable of 
maintaining its own defense. 

Retaining a representative American mili- 
tary force in Europe probably will be neces- 

for the foreseeable future as a guaran- 
tes to skeptical West Europeans of America’s 
intention to honor its NATO commitments. 

But why should Uncle Sam maintain six 
or more divisions there while most of his 
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allies continue to shirk their own NATO com- 
mitments in terms of military-force levels? 

This is not to suggest that the United 
States should begin to disarm itself. The 
uneasy and flammable state of the world 
does not suggest that Uncle Sam could 
safely relax his military posture. 

What the international situation does sug- 
gest, however, is that some of the divisions 
now in Europe could be transferred to the 
Strategic Reserve in the United States, with 
a subsequent considerable reduction in 
American dollar spending abroad. 

Such a redeployment might, in fact, actu- 
ally increase the Armed Forces’ capabilities 
for dealing with types of military emergency 
most likely to arise under present interna- 
tional conditions—‘“brush fire” flareups in 
Asia, the Middie East or Latin America— 
assuming air transport capacity is main- 
tained at a suitable level. 

In 1962 the United States devoted 9.8 per- 
cent of its total national output to the de- 
fense budget. The comparable figure for 
the European NATO Allies, on the average, 
was 5.4 percent. None of those countries 
approached the United States in percentage 
of national output devoted to defense. 

The two West European countries with 
the highest percentages of spending for de- 
fense purposes were Portugal with 7.1 per- 
cent and France with 6.5. Much of Portu- 
gal's military expenditure, of course, goes to 
maintain its African colonies, and much of 
France's is spent on development of an un- 
necessary strategic nuclear bombing force. 

Meanwhile, the golden flow of spending 
by the huge American Military Establishment 
in Europe continues to flow into the econ- 
omies of other countries, further weakening 
the position of the dollar and helping to 
keep Uncle Sam in the position of an inter- 
national debtor. 


California Dategrower Hit by End of 
Bracero Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, for 
those who contend, without supporting 
factual information or knowledge, that 
the bracero program does not help the 
small farmer or even the widow with 10 
acres, I share the following letter: 

Las Dunas RANCH, 
r Coachella, Calif., July 27, 1963. 
Hon. Burt L. TALCOTT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: The effect of the prospective end 
of the bracero program has begun to hit me, 
personally. I have 10 acres of dates, and it 
is time to cut the dead branches and prepare 
to put on bags. The American Date Gar- 
dens, who handle our dates for market, have 
been able to reassign to me bracero date 
men. This week they are so far behind for 
want of date workers that they have none 
to spare. The Coachella Farmers Associa- 
tion has no date men. This operation is a 
minor one; what will I do when the big 
operations, date picking and pollinating, 
come along? I am speaking for one small 
grower, 

Since the death of my husband, Tom Sakai 
and Louie Dan have been leasing my farm- 
land for tomatoes, beans, and other truck 
crops. This was supposed to have been a 
long-term operation. I have been shocked 
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to be confronted with the news that, owing 
to the anticipated end of the bracero pro- 
gram, they will not be able to renew the 
leases. 
My son-in-law was on the verge of selling 
a piece of farmland in the Fallbrook area 
when the news of the end of the bracero 
program came. Overnight the real estate 
business died, as far as farmland was 
concerned. 
The first of June people were saying to us. 
farmers, “What will you do?” 
We were replying, “We'll wait and see.“ 
Now we, too, are saying, “What will we 
do?” We are asking you. Will you let the 
program die? 
Sincerely yours, 8 
ALGA EKERSTEINER 
Mrs. W. H. Kersteiner. 


For those who can combine empathy 
and economics, I suggest we answer this 
lady, and thousands of others, affirma- 
tively by extending the only program yet 
devised for assuring an adequate supply 
of farm labor for peak harvest periods 
when no other labor is available. 


Trade With Soviet Bloc Linked to Ban 
Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I submit for 
inclusion in the Record an article which 
appeared in the July 29, 1963, issue of the 
Los Angeles Times entitled “Trade With 
Soviet Bloc Linked to Ban Treaty.” 

As will be noted, it is reported in the 
article that in connection with the nu- 
clear test ban discussions the United 
States and the U.S.S.R. have reached 
an understanding that the United States 
would liberalize its policies on trade with 
Communist nations. 

If these reports are accurate, it is @ 
matter of utmost concern to everyone 
genuinely interested in the security of 
the United States and opposed to poli- 
cies of accommodating the Communist 
attempts to achieve their devious goal of 
world domination. 

Obtaining from the West strategic and 
precision machinery, technologies, whole 
factories, and so forth, is one of the 
major goals of. the Communist bloc. 
This they are g to do by every means 
at their command, aboveboard where this 
is possible and illicitly where it is not. 
This has been common knowledge for a 
long time and certainly American offi- 
cials participating in the talks with the 
Soviets know this and are completely 
aware of the significance the Communists 
attach to increasing their trade effort 
with the West. 

It would be highly ironic and inadvisa- 
ble to accompany any test ban with 
agreements by the United States to lift 
bans on trade with the Communist bloc 
which would increase greatly Communist 
strength through increasing their eco- 
nomic and military potential. ‘ 
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Aside from the serious questions aris- 
with regard to the proposed nuclear 
test ban agreement itself, I believe the 
bossibility of tacit side agreements—for 
example, an agreement on weakening 
US. trade controls—must be thoroughly 
explored because of the great significance 
of any such agreements to our welfare 
and security. 

Many concerned citizens will be watch- 
ing events in this area closely and with 
much interest to see whether and to what 
extent side agreements may have been 
Made which are contrary to our security 
and welfare, 

The article follows: 

Wira Sovrer BLOC LINKED ro BAN 
TREATY: Sources Sar KHRUSHCHEY AP- 
PROVED Paor WITH AGREEMENT ON MORE 
US. Commence 
Hyannis Port—Soviet Premier Nikita 8. 

chev's willingness to okay the his- 

toric test ban treaty was accompanied by 
au understanding that the United States 
Would liberalize trade with Iron Curtain 
Countries, informed sources said Sunday. 

The United States is now prepared to open 

trade talks with the Communist pact 

nations, the sources said, and negotiations 
will get underway shortly. 
KENNEDY HAILS TREATY 


Undersecretary of State Averell Harriman 
to comment on this report Saturday 
After his meeting here with President Ken- 
nedy. Harriman headed the U.S. delegation 
to the three-nation talks which concluded 
the test ban treaty. 
Mr. Kennedy hailed the signing as a “vic- 
for mankind.” But it must now be 
tified by the Senate, which predictably 
Would balk at any deal to increase trade 
With the Soviet bloc countries. 
e White House flatly refused to com- 
Ment on the reports that a trade under- 
g had been reached with the Soviets. 
But the sources, close to the administration, 
Maintain that the deal was discussed at the 
test ban negotiations. They feel that Khru- 
cher managed to kill two birds with one 
better coexistence terms and a liberal 
trade pact. 
AGREEMENT DELAYED 


In a further development, informed 
Sources said that the official signing of a 
nuclear agreement with Canada, supposed 
to be initialed last week, has been delayed 

efinitely by mutual consent of both gov- 
ts until the nuclear test ban treaty 

With Russia has been ratified. 
The agreement was arranged by President 
y and Canadian Premier Lester Pear- 
šon at their ttle summit meeting here last 

y. It should have been signed last Tues- 

J. but the ceremony was postponed, the 
70 Wos said, because neither side wanted 

Upset the diplomatic applecart when the 
Negotiations in Moscow were going so well.“ 

Under the agreement, the United States 
tor Provide Canada with nuclear warheads 


Missiles to be used for intercontinental 
defense 


A Tribute to the VFW’s Omar B. Ketchum 
SPEECH 


oF 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 
Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 


Nation has lost one of its outstanding 
in the tragic death of Omar B. 
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Ketchum, the distinguished director of 
the Washington office of the Veteran of 
Foreign Wars. 

Arkansas-born and Kansas-reared, 
Omar Ketchum was known as “Mister 
VFW” to many Members of the Con- 
gress. For more than 20 years he spoke 
eloquently and worked effectively to ad- 
vance the many fine causes supported 
by this great veterans’ organization. 

As much as any other man, Omar 
Ketchum was responsible for many im- 
provements in our veterans’ benefits pro- 
grams. He was also a strong and con- 
sistent champion of measures to 
strengthen our armed forces and inter- 
nal security. 

In addition to this, he was a warm 
friend, a worthy comrade, and an un- 
selfish servant of noble causes, 

The VFW has lost a pillar of strength 
in the Nation’s Capitol, and the veterans 
have lost a stalwart champion. 


Statement of Mr. Leslie Logan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement by Mr. Leslie Logan, 
president, Arlingtonians for Preservation 
of the Palisades: 

STATEMENT or MR. LESLIE LOGAN TO MEMBERS 
OF THE APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEES OF THE 
SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES— 
OPPOSITION TO THREE SISTERS BRIDGE 


Highway officials apparently have pald lit- 
tle or no attention to the intent of Congress, 
which set up the National Capital Transpor- 
tation Agency after rejecting the District's 
Mass Transportation Survey Plan of 1959. 
In establishing the NCTA, Congress stated: 

“It is becoming increasingly evident that 
any attempt to meet the area’s transporta- 
tion needs by highways and private automo- 
biles alone will wreck the city; it will de- 
molish residential neighborhoods, violate 
parks and playgrounds, desecrate the monu- 
mental portions of the Nation’s Capital, and 
remoye much valuable property from the 
tax rolls.” 

Yet the District Highway Department has 
redoubled its efforts in pressing for its ac- 
clerated 1959 plan, to which has been added 
a Three Sisters Bridge project as a key seg- 
ment. As reported by the Whitener subcom- 
mittee: 

“The reasons given by the District gov- 
ernment for the acceleration of these projects 
are unimpressive in the light of the hereto- 
fore expressed intent of the Congress in 
enacting the NCTA legislation. Basically, 
they boil down to the fact that when addi- 
tional Federal funds were unexpectedly made 
available, the District Commissioners decided 
to accelerate their highway program, upon 
the basis of questionable traffic projections, 
without the least consultation or coordi- 
nation with, much less approval by, the 
National Capital Transportation Agency, or 
consideration of its plans, and in the belief— 
at least of the Highway Department—in an 
all-highway solution to the transportation 
problems of the Nation's Capital, despite 
the fact that such a solution has been here- 
tofore expressly rejected by the Congress.” 
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Even before the report of the National 
Capital Transportation Agency, we had long 
believed the Three Sisters project to be un- 
necessary. The report of that agency, as well 
as the report of the Committee of 100 on the 
Federal City (the oldest planning agency in 
the Nation's Capital), and the Special Sub- 
committee on Traffic, Streets, and Highways 
(87th Cong., 2d Sess.), chalrmanned by Con- 
gressman Basi. L. WHITENER, which outline 
a coordinated and balanced highway-mass 
rapid transit system, all go to prove that our 
opposition has merit and that the bridge is 
unnecessary, If the old 14th Street Bridge 
were restored as provided for in bills (H.R. 
6744) introduced by Congressman Jorn T. 
Baor RL of Virginia, and (S. 1748) intro- 
duced by Senator RANDOLPH, of West Vir- 
ginia, an additional river crossing for all 
types of motor vehicles would be provided 
for the Interstate System at minimum cost 
to the taxpayers. There is already the nearly 
completed Theodore Roosevelt Bridgé, and 
there are other alternatives for a truck cross- 
ing over the Potomac River, among them 
being the remodelling of Key Bridge. 

WHAT PRICE TO ARLINGTON? 


District Highway Officials have shown no 
concern whatsoever for the disastrous effects 
of a Three Sisters Bridge on the Arlington 
Community. These officials have not con- 
sidered: 

1. The desecration of many acres of park- 
lands; yo 2 of the most beautiful 
portion tomac gorge; the 
of fine residential areas. We quote ine osine 
oH expressed by the Whitener subcommit- 

“Unfortunately, and sadly, if must be ad- 
mitted, little or no heed has been paid to 
the adverse aesthetic effect of this whole 
highway program, gouging as it does into the 
beauty of our lovely Capital, nor to the at- 
tendant loss of parks and recreational areas 
in the Nation's first city.” 

2. The removal of valuable land and homes 
from the tax rolls of Arlington County. 

3. The downgrading of fine residential sec- 
tions on either side of Lorcom Lane from 
Spout Run to Old Dominion Drive. It is 
inevitable that the residential cross streets 
of this area will become traffic feeders to 
Lorcom Lane, which cannot help but become 
a high-speed thoroughfare. 

4. The cost to the State for land 
acquisition. 

5. The cost of construction of a mammoth 
interchange at Spout Run and Lorcom Lane. 

6. The cost of Interstate Route 266. In 
public testimony at the official hearing for 
the proposed Spur Route 266, the State High- 
way Engineer estimated the cost of the route 
at $3,670,000, As this spur parallels, and 
therefore duplicates, the main Route 66, it 
can be readily understood that the cost of 
$3,670,000 becomes doubled. Presumably 
this cost does not recognize the cost of tak- 
ing up, and therefore destroying, the value 
of the present Spout Run Corridor which is 
now being used by motorists. 

When the additional costs of items 4, 5, 
and 6 above are added by the District High- 
way Department to its estimated cost of 
the Three Sisters Bridge, we are bold enough 
to state that the total cost could come close 
to equaling the District's estimate of $5,500,- 
000 for the bridge alone, or a total of near 
$10 million for the completed project. 

We cannot attempt to place a dollar sign 
on items 1, 2, and 3, as these items are not 
susceptible to such a cold evaluation—the 
losses there being of the heart and mind in 
the taking of homes and the destroying of 
communities, 

The Arlington County Board has unani- 
mously endorsed the President’s position 
that further commitments for Three Sisters 
Bridge should be deferred pending a care- 
ful reexamination of the highway program.” 
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We believe any appropriation for a Three 
Sisters Bridge before Congress has had an 
opportunity to evaluate the NCTA program, 
and the study recommended by the Presi- 
dent has been completed and evaluated, 
would be premature; and, also as taxpayers, 
we oppose the unnecessary cost of this proj- 
ect. Therefore we urge the Appropriations 
Commilttees. of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to continue to hold in abey- 
ance any project or use of funds respecting 
to the proposed Three Sisters Bridge. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Congress 
it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very en- 
lightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Committee,” 
pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject, These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I 
include the following responses of our 
citizens to House Resolution 14 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Congfessman Dantet J, Fioon, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: As an American 
of Armenian ancestry I am very much inter- 
ested in your bill, House Resolution 14-15, 
for the formation of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations, 

Please continue your good work in behalf 
of this bill. I am sure it will please you to 
know that there are many other Armenian 
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Americans who admire your determination 
regarding this bill. 
Sincerely, 
MaAss0AB MOORADIAN. 
Forest Hiits, N. T., 
June 29, 1963. 
Re House Resolution 14. 
Hon, BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL, 
Forest Hills, N.Y. 

Dran Sm: Please note, pending resolution 
on captive nations, in the House, needs your 
utmost attention. So please do all you can 
to make it a success. I assure you your 
efforts will be greatly appreciated. 

Thanking you very much. 

Yours truly, 
JOHN VARNES. 
Jury 5, 1963. 
Representative Howann W. SMITI, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE SMITH: I wish to go 
on record as endorsing H.R. 14 which I un- 
derstand would set up a House Committee 
on Captive Nations, the function of which 
would be to collect data on captive nations 
and make said data available to responsible 
people. This is a wonderful idea. 

Please consider my views. 

Sincerely, 
J. C. Prete, M.D, 
Butte, MONT. June 22. 
Representative DANIEL FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: I read in the current issue of 
the St. Paul Wanderer where you have intro- 
duced a bill to set up a permanent Captive 
Nations Week Committee and I heartily en- 
dorse your bill. 

I have recently written to the President 
and Secretary of State on the matter of this 
yearly proclamation, in hopes that it will 
bring to their attention the demand for it 
on the part of the grass roots. But once 
again it appears that they will try to scuttle 
it entirely, or wait until the last moment as 
they did last year. 

I sincerely hope this bill goes through and 
that it might give a jolt to our State Depart- 
ment, who care more about the feelings of 
the Communist leaders than the people they 
have enslaved throughout the world. 

Yours very truly, 
KATHLEEN RARDON 
Mrs. Jack A. Rardon. 
June 3, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C, 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: House Resolu- 
tions 14 and 15 has been called to our at- 
tention. 

We are concerned that the bill which you 
introduced in 1960 has been tied up in the 
Rules Committee for so long. 

As Armenian Americans, we are interested 
in a committee for captive countries. We 
hope for a quick passage for this bill. 

Our deepest thanks for your support of 
our cause. 

Sincerely yours, 2 
JOHN HANOIAN, 


A Brave Man Dies 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 
IN THE une ae REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
do not believe the following editorial 
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from the Catholic Standard of Washing- 
ton, D. O., needs any comment. The més- 
sage is moving indeed: 

A Brave Man DIES 


A brave man was buried recently—the 
Hungarian freedom fighter. He was officially 
removed from the face of the earth when the 
United Nations Assembly accepted the cre- 
dentials of the Hungarian delegation to the 
General Assembly on the same basis as those 
of the other members. Previously, at the 
urging of the United States, the Assembly 
has refused to rule on the Hungarian cre- 
dentials one way or the other, While this 
was so the freedom fighter's hopes lingered 
on that something might be done about the 
Soviet Union's suppression of the Hungarian 
revolt in 1956. Now hope has turned to 
dust, and, as if to supervise the funeral, 
Secretary General U Thant has announced 
that he will soon visit Hungary. 

Why this change in policy? Certainly the 
Unijed Nations resolutions regarding Hun- 
gary have not been met. These resolutions, 
formulated in 1956, called for the with- 
drawal of Soviet troops from Hungary, free 
elections, the admission of United Nations 
observers and an amnesty for Hungarians 
who opposed Soviet control. To date, only 
the amnesty has been granted and this may 
only be a token since a number of patriots 
still remain in prison. 

One reason for the change seems to. be 
that Mr. Thant (along with a great many of 
the members of the United Nations) feels 
that the Hungarian question is a cold war 
issue. Consequently, Mr. Thant would want 
to drop the issue since it would only irritate 
the Russians without bringing any great 
practical result. The other reason for the 
change lies in the new attitude of the 
United States. The United States has de- 
cided to go along with the majority and 
accept the Hungarian Government since the 
necessray two-thirds vote to adopt a reso- 
lution to investigate the Hungarian revolt 18 
now a virtual impossibility. 

The United Nations decision to say no 
more about the Soviet suppression is tragic, 
nevertheless. Upon the conscience of the 
United Nations falls the lot of the freedom 
fighters—the dead in their graves, the living 
dead in Communist prisons, 


Income Sources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been called to my atten- 
tion that a number of my colleagues led 
by the gentlewoman from Oregon [Mrs. 
GREEN] earlier in this session inserted 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD statements 
of their sources of income. They did s0 
because they believed that the public 
was entitled to such information from 
its elected representatives who daily 
must make decisions affecting a wide 
variety of interests. I wish to commend 
my colleagues for having taken such 
action. I believe as they do that such 
disclosures are in the public interest. 

My principal income is derived from 
my congressional salary and allowances. 
My only other sources of income consist 
of rent received on my Washington resi- 
dence during the months of each year 
that my family and I spend at our home 


1963 
in Michigan, dividends of less than $50 


& year from a small investment in Ameri- _ 


Can Telephone & Telegraph stock, and 
Speaking fees of less than $1,000 per year 
received by me from: various organiza- 
tions outside of my own district to which 
I have spoken. 


Harlan Trott: “Transit Showcase 
Abuilding” 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr, SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, since we 
Will soon consider the urban mass trans- 
Portation bill, I believe that many Mem- 
bers will be interested in an article which 
delineates how the San Francisco Bay 
&rea is using the mass transit concept to 
help solve its transportation problems. 
The article, “Transit Showcase Abuild- 
ing,” is by Harlan Trott, a longtime staff 
Member of the Christian Science Moni- 
tor and now head of the Monitor’s San 

ancisco Office. Mr. Trott, a distin- 
Suished journalist, has succinctly de- 
Scribed a projected rail transit system 
Which has been blueprinted for the San 

cisco Bay region. 

His article describes how the bay area 
Voters approved a bond measure to 

e this system. Their approval of 
this $792 million bond issue shows that 

voters have been convinced of the 
Worth of mass transit. 

Mr. Adrian J. Falk, chairman of the 

San Francisco Bay Area Rapid Transit 
ct, estimated in a statement before 
House Banking and Currency Com- 
Mittee hearings last February that Fed- 
eral aid could cut the time needed for 
Construction of their system from 81⁄2 
5 years. And he felt that the pos- 
sibility that Federal aid would be forth- 
Coming went a long way toward obtaining 
a favorable vote for the bonds. 

X ermore, as Mr. Trott’s objective 
article points out, this one rapid transit 
Project can hardly be a complete cure 
for bay area transportation problems. 

er studies are to be made. A simi- 
lar approach is incorporated in the 
Urban Mass Transportation bill. It 

Would foster such studies. It would en- 

Courage a variety of solutions to the ur- 

ban traffic tieups which are increasing 

throughout the Nation. 

Mr. Speaker, the time is quickly pass- 

ing when we hope to solve our urban 

b rtation problems with a sem- 
lance of economy and rational planning. 

Under unanimous consent, I include Mr. 

Trott's article in the Recorp, and urge 

Tapid favorable action on this bill: 

TRANSIT SHOWCASE ABUILDING 
F (By Harlan Trott) 
Francisco—Every large city is 

Against this problem: The ponding a a Bas 

transit system or else new freeways and big 

2 facilities. But how to finance such 

nse job? 
Optimistic than most people, the citi- 
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zens of San Francisco and of two neighbor- 
ing counties have voted a bond issue of 8750 
million, the biggest local bond issue ever 
floated. With it they are going to bulld a 
75-mile new rail system, the first entirely 
new rail rapid-transit system in nearly half 
a century. 

The work will be carried out by the three- 
county Bay Area Rapid Transit District 
(called BART), £ regional public agency es- 
tablished by the California Legislature to de- 
sign, build, and run the regional transit 
system. 

The initial 75-mile rail network, compris- 
ing subway, serial, and exclusive surface 
lines, will connect nearly 30 cities and com- 
munities In the San Francisco Bay region. 

At the hub of the system will be a 4-mile- 
long underwater transit tube linking the 
cities of San Francisco and Oakland. 

SEVENTY-MILE-PER-HOUR ELECTRIC TRAINS 

Specially designed, lightweight electric 
trains, equipped with automatic controls, 
will operate over the network at speeds of 
more than 70 miles an hour, and at intervals 
of only 90 seconds during peak commuter 
hours. 

The entire rail transit system has been 
designed under a space age concept that 
will enable it to complete in attractiveness 
with the private automobile from the stand- 
point of speed, comfort, economy, and con- 
venience. 

Passage of the transit-bond measure by a 
61-percent majority followed 11 years of 
study and planning by the district. 

The BART system will take 8½ years to 
build. But the first trains are scheduled to 
begin running in 1966. 

BART officials term the project a real 
breakthrough in the effort to halt the costly 
waste of automobile congestion. “Not only 
will it bring many economic benefits to the 
bay area,” says Adrien J. Falk, BART pres- 
ident, “but it will mean the creation of 
a truly balanced system of regional trans- 
portation—with freeways as well as rapid 
transit.” 

The project calls for an average annual 
work force of 3,000 over the 84-year con- 
struction period, with the peak employment 
figure to rise as high as 8,000 during some 
periods. 

TOLLS TO BUILD TUBE 

Besides the $792 million general-obliga- 
tion bonds, an additional $133 million in 
surplus bay bridge tolls will be used to build 
the transbay tube, and another $71 million 
in revenue bonds will be issued to buy roll- 
ing stocks for the rapid-transit. system. 

The initial system will be built in the 
counties of San Francisco, Alameda, and 
Contra Costa. Of the 75 miles of double 
tracks, 20 miles will be underground; 31 
miles will run overhead, and 24 miles along 
exclusive surface routes. 

The transbay tube will carry trains under 
the inner harbor from the Ferry Building at 
the foot of Market Street here to the South- 
ern Pacific Mole in Oakland. - 

In San Francisco, the system will be a sub- 
way beneath Market Street, then traverse the 
city through the Mission District to Daly 
City. A subway also will be built on either 
side of the Twin Peaks Tunnel here, which 
will make possible express operation of exist- 
ing Municipal Railway streetcars. 

From Oakland, routings fan out from sub- 
ways beneath Broadway and Eighth Street 
north to Richmond, east to Concord, and 
south to Fremont. All the routings have 
been planned to serve major residential and 
employment areas, and to be extended into 
other communities in later years. 

UNIFORM PROPERTY TAX 


A uniform tax on property in the mem- 
ber counties will support the general-obliga- 
tion bonds amounting to $790 million, The 
tax will pay interest on the bonds during 
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construction of the system, and commence 
payment on principal when the system is in 
full operation. The maximum probable 
rapid-transit tax would be 67 cents per $100 
of assessed Valuation in the mid-1970's. ` 

A typical bay area homeowner with real 
property assessed at $4,000 would pay $5.60 
during the initial year of construction, $24.70 
when the system is virtually complete, and 
a maximum of $26.90 after the system is 
completed in 1971. The last general-obliga- 
tion bond would mature in 1999, so that the 
financial obligation would be spread over fu- 
ture generations of rapid-transit users. 

System revenues, estimated to reach $10 
million net during a normal year of opera- 
tion, will maintain the system. 

Plans call for a computer-tabulating de- 
vice to automatically record each passenger's 
entrance and exit through the station turn- 
stiles, using individually coded credit cards. 
The bay area traveler will be billed auto- 
matically for his total mileage at the end 
of each month. 

Money machines that make change also 
will be installed at each station to facilitate 
collection of cash fares. 

LEGAL HURDLES LOOM 


Even though the voters have approved the 
bond issue and engineers are turning out 
bullders’ blueprints, there are some legal 
hurdles looming directly ahead. While 60 
percent of the voters endorsed the project, 
minority resistance is still active. 

On April 2, a Contra Costa superior court 
Judge will hear a suit filed by four taxpayers 
touching on the validity of— 

1. Spending public funds incident to the 
transit-bond election; 

2. The district's $47 million engineering 
contract; 

3. Possible unlawful payment of public 
funds to Kenneth Hoover, BART engineer, 
who is not a licensed engineer in California; 

4. Repayment of funds used by Citizens 
for Rapid Transit which campaigned for 
the bond election. 

BART officials say they are not unduly 
concerned about the merits of this attack. 
But they deplore it as a delaying action at 
a time when work on the final blueprints 
of routes and structures should be moving 
ahead if the project is to meet its calendar 
deadlines. Any serious delay, it is sald, would 
tend to compound the billion-dollar price 
tag due to the gradual inflationary trend 
throughout the economy as a whole. 

OPPOSITION REFLECTED 

Assemblyman Byron Rumford, Democrat, 
of Berkeley, also has filed a bill providing 
that the BART system may not run through 
any city without approval of the city. The 
Rumford bill reflects opposition from citi- 
zens who object to having Shattuck Avenue 
and other main thoroughfares torn up for 
years while subways are being bullt. 

There is still another vocal minority of 
skeptics. Some of these are professional en- 
gineers with a highly specialized grasp of 
regional transportation problems. Some of 
them say the voters were not adequately in- 
formed about the various aspects of the 
undertaking. 

Their case may be summed up this way: 

According to the district’s own estimates, 
the rapid-transit system will carry 258,600 
daily person trips in 1975 when it is in full 
operation. But in the three-county area 
served by BART there will be about 5,500,000 
daily trips in 1975. 

Rapid transit expects to divert 157,400 
daily person trips from autos in 1975. At 
one point, the consultant says that “the in- 
creased patronage on the interurban transit 
facilities due to the installation of rapid 
transit would reduce the number of auto- 
mobiles used for daily commuting by an 
estimated 39.000.“ 

This is cited to show that apparently rapid 
transit is not expected to have any appre- 
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ciable impact on the total number of ve- 
hicles in the bay area. 

The district has not said that its program 
will make freeways unnecessary. It assumes 
that those planned will be built. Its con- 
sultant says that ‘currently, 48 lanes of high- 
ways serve the region's transportation needs 
through the six gateways. * * * By 1975, it 
is expected that 32 more lanes of freeways 
will be built." 

The district expects to absorb 5,843,000 
vehicles a year from the bay bridge at the 

in 1970, leaving 39,746,000 motor vē- 
hicles on the bridge. Daily figures would 
approximate 20,000 vehicles absorbed by 
transit; 135,000 remaining on the bay 
bridge. The district estimates that the bay 
bridge will reach capacity without transit 
by 1971; with transit by 1978. 

There seems to be general consensus In 
the bay area that additional crossings 
(Transbay and Marin) will be needed for 
vehicular traffic in the near future with 
possibly some but not great delay because 
of transit. If the need for more bridges is 
not conceded, the same reasoning would 
suggest the need for freeways at the other 
gateways as well and throughout the area. 

The recent Bay Area Transportation Co- 
ordination Committee, participated in by 
BART officials, unanimously endorsed recom- 
mendations for a comprehensive study and 
plan of transportation in the bay area, em- 
bracing all transport modes and integrated 
with land-use planning: This action was 
taken after the successful transit vote. 

Few people regard the Bay Area Rapid 
Transit project as the complete cure for 
bay area transportation problems. 

Meanwhile, of course, the district Is mov- 
ing ahead briskly to carry out its mandate 
from the voters. Many San Franciscans say 
BART will be a powerful engine for the 
creation of wealth, a national showcase of 
how a self-supporting city should operate. 


Statement in Support of S. 108, Making 
Columbus Day a Legal Public Holiday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. T. A. THOMPSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, the story of Christopher Colum- 
bus is an inspiration to all men. His 
intellectual, physical, and moral cour- 
age; his persistence in planning and 
carrying out his ambitious enterprise 
against apparently overwhelming odds; 
the vast scope and far-reaching conse- 
quences of his discovery—all are surely 
worthy of commemoration in the most 
thorough and wholehearted fashion, A 
great majority of the States, amounting 
to almost four-fifths of the States of the 
Union, and representing a preponderance 
of the population of the United States, 
already observe the anniversary of Co- 
lumbus' landing by the closing of banks 
and public offices, and by appropriate 
community ceremonies. It is surely 
proper that the will of the people of the 
United States, thus visibly and unmis- 
takably expressed, should be carried out 
by a corresponding observance on the 
part of the Federal Government. 

Such public, national recognition paid 
to Christopher Columbus would be of 
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value as a gesture of solidarity with our 
Latin-American neighbor republics, most 
of which observe Columbus Day as a 
national public holiday. It would, fur- 
ther, be a significant recognition of the 
important part played by Spanish and 
other Latin explorers, colonists, mission- 
aries and settlers, in the formation of 
the United States, and, as such, would 
be warmly welcomed not only by the 
Latin elements in our population but by 
all of us. I strongly recommend, there- 
fore, that S. 108, making Columbus Day 
a legal public holiday, be given an early 
hearing by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, and urge that both the committee 
and the Senate take prompt and favor- 
able action upon the bill. 


More Trained Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. PATTEN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. PATTEN. Mr. Speaker, I taught 
vocational school for 7 years and I was 
happy to read the July 25, 1963, edi- 
torial of the Plainfield, N.J., Courier- 
News, in which the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce urged “more and better 
trained manpower.” 

A lack of adequate skilled manpower 
is a serious national problem, which 
hampers our economic growth, It is 
important for American workers—in- 
cluding thousands of our unemployed— 
to develop and acquire skills that would 
enable them to fill available jobs that 
are crying for qualified workers. 

The vocational training feature of the 
education bill is vital and I hope it is 
approved by Congress. 

The Courier-News article follows: 

More TRAINED MANPOWER 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United- 


States is spurring its campaign for more 
and better trained manpower as one remedy 
tor lagging economic growth. 

Presidents of State and local chambess 
of commerce, as well as trade associations, 
are being sent letters urging them to main- 
tain “strong and vital” education commit- 
tees. They also are asked to encourage 
businessmen to serve on school boards and 
school committees. 2 


Edwin P. Neilan, chairman of the board 
and president of the Bank of Delaware in 
Wilmington, heads the national chamber. 
“Lack of trained manpower,” he declares, 
“is holding back our economic growth.” 

In his letter to organization heads Neilan 
says in part: 

“This space age has brought with it an 
increasing demand for skilled workers and 
well-educated people. The demand is not 
being met. 

“Too many young people in America today 
are failing to get an adequate education. 
As a result, they are unable to obtain work. 
The unemployment rate for those under 25 
is three times as high as it is for those in 
the other age groups.” 

Nellan is saying about education what 
most citizens realize. It is the reason for 
the present strenuous efforts to interest our 
teenagers in at least completing high school 
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instead of dropping out, only to realize their 
mistake when it is too late. 

Education is a must today. Everyone 
should obtain as much of it as possible. 
It is a good investment that will pay divi- 
dends in the future. 


An American Manifesto 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I would like to include a magnif- 
icent speech, in the true American man- 
ner, by our colleague from New Hamp- 
shire, Louis C. Wyman. Congressman 
Wrman's An American Manifesto,“ sets 
forth in clear terms what is needed in 
the United States to replace the tolerance 
of the Communist philosophy so alien 
and dangerous to our freedom. 

AN AMERICAN MANIFESTO 
(Address of Hon. Louris C. WYMAN) 


Reverend clergy, fellow Legionnaires, and 
distinguished guests, I appreciate the honor 
of your invitation to address you briefly 
this evening. I assure you my remarks will 
not be longer than 20 minutes. 

The country seethes with growing pains. 
The world has a similar affliction. Men of 
conviction and sincerity differ markedly in 
their opinion as to the course we should 
pursue. It is to the problem of the general 
direction of our national fortunes that I 
address myself tonight. 

The American Legion is a great organiza- 
tion. Its recommendations concerning na- 
tional policy are heard in Washington. Many 
of them are enacted into law by the Con- 
gress. Many more have been adopted by 
the executive branch of the Government. 
The contributions of the Legion to Amer- 
ican thought and action, particularly with 
respect to its firm stand against subversion 
from within and aggression from without, 
have been invaluable. I congratulate you 
all for a constructive and dynamic record of 
pro-Americanism. We could use more Amer- 
ican Legion policy in the conduct of national 
affairs. 

We have witnessed profound changes in 
the United States in recent years, There 
has been a great migration from the fields 
and the farms to the cities: a tremendous 
expansion of population: vast and rapid 
advances in the field of scientific technol- 
ogy, in space, in television, in communica- 
tions, in weapons of war. We have devised 
all manner of horrible means of destruction, 
from hundred-megaton atomic bombs to 
Nerve gases and bacteria. Plans to land a 
man on the moon are tempered by a reali- 
gation that in the process of getting there 
we must maintain military supremacy in 
outer space between the earth and the moon 
or we may never be allowed to get to the 
moon at all. 

All these things are greatly complicated by 
the fact that they cost added billions and 
billions of dollars when the Nation is already 
burdened by a huge national debt of over 
$305 billion, which the Congress is regularly 
asked to increase. Many of us believe that 
in good times we should operate the Federal 
Government on à pay-as-you-go basis and 
make some reduction in this huge national 
debt. Yet, there is little evidence that either 
the executive branch or the liberal majority 
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of the Congress is prepared to risk popular 
avor by rejecting expensive program 

after expensive program that will increase 

this debt perhaps to a point of no return. 

Huge western farmers continue to demand 
to be paid for farm products they do not 
grow. Particular groups, many of them 
justifiably so, urge that they should receive 

eral payments and benefits on a grand 
Scale without regard to the effect upon the 
. The great cities plead for hun- 
dreds of millions of Federal dollars for mass 
transit facilities. There is rising demand for 
eral aid to eduaction of billions more. 
Our efforts to impress peoples in faraway 
of the sincerity of our desire to 
achieve understanding and world peace, we 
ve established a national Peace Corps of 
Volunteer citizens that in the present budget 
involves a cost of more than 8100 million. 
It is suggested that, to meet the challenges 
Of juvenile delinquency, we should now 
have a Domestic Peace Corps costing more 
Millions, Foreign aid rolls on to the tune 
of billions more. 

In the meantime, interest of the national 
debt alone exceeds $10 billion a year, each 

+ and our defense appropriations are 
at a level in excess of $50 billion a year. 

With but $15 billion worth of gold left at 

Knox, foreign creditors hold $24 billion 
Worth of claims on this gold, Our balance 
Of payments—the ratio between what we pay 
tor goods imported and what we receive for 
goods exported—is steadily declining. 

This is a serious, even urgent, fiscal crisis. 
It is worse in detall—which time does not 
Permit. But I would observe that if we con- 
tinue much longer to spend more than we 

e in, to operate the Federal Government 

at a huge deficit, to refuse to face up to the 
Uirement that government, to avoid 
ikruptcy, must be operated as must any 
business or home, we invite runaway infla- 
tion and advance the day of probable devalu- 
of the dollar. The disastrous effect of 
either of these eventualities is written large 
du the pages of history in what has happened 
in other nations that have taken such a road. 
© caution light is clearly lit and the red 

t is not far away. 

In the meantime, on Monday of this week, 
in a series of opinions in a single case run- 
Ring to more than 130 pages, the U.S. Su- 
Preme Court solemnly announced that, in ite 
view, the American Constitution does not 

t required recitation of the Lord's 
Prayer in the public schools, even under cir- 
Cumstances wherein any student who so 
Wishes may refrain from participation in the 
Prayer. This opinion follows the outlawing 
by the Court of another voluntary prayer 
Prescribed by the board of regents in the New 

Ork school system. To me, the pattern of 
a is a portent of disaster for 

erica. 

In the Congress we were asked to comment 
Upon this decision and I observed that “In a 

of legal verbosity the High Court has 
lost perspective and now even humility be- 
fore God. Americans are deeply concerned.” 

While the Constitution clearly prohibits a 
State religion, it is urgently important that 
We not become an irreligious state. 

I the quiet hours before going over the 
top—to use the words of Arthur Guy Em- 
Pey—or in the moment of crisis as the en- 
ines of a bomber warmed up for a mission 
Over Germany in the last war, or in the silent 
moments before D-day in Normandy, or even 
n Cooper's space capsule, each of these true 

can heroes turned to prayer for com- 
fort and for confidence. Our Pledge of 
Allegiance affirms that we are one nation 
Under God. The dally sessions of the House 
las Senate are opened with prayer. Per- 

Pe the greatest strength of this Nation, 

Posed as it is of many differing theolo- 
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gies, is that it is humble in recognition of a 
Divine Being. : 

Refinements in the fleld of jurisprudence 
derived from a constitutional prohibition 
that Congress or the States shall make no 
law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, ought 
never to indulge themselves in the imperti- 
nence of the provocative suggestion that 
young people in the public school system 
should not also be encouraged, if they want, 
to recognize God. 

Despite protestations of Indifference based 
on technicality that we may not have a state 
religion, we are a Christian nation under 
God, dedicated to religious freedom and to 
belief in God. The Court’s unnecessary re- 
straint upon voluntary recitation of prayers 
in the public schools is, to me, an invitation 
to disintegration, because implicit in such de- 
cision is a measure of material self-con- 
fidence that approaches a condition of cocki- 
ness before the great dispenser of infinite 
Justice. It is sort of Hke asking for it. 

As I said on the floor of the House earlier 
this week: 

“The real question in determining the 
eventual success or failure of democracy in 


~ the world is not whether God is on our side 


but whether we are on God’s side. The pat- 
tern of these decisions of the Supreme Court 
do not help us to be on God's side.” 

Seven years ago, I had the privilege of ad- 
dressing you at Newport, N.H., on June 23, 
1956. In that talk, I referred to several prob- 
lems that were then of grave concern to the 
country and particularly to the American 
Legion, These included (1) Communist mili- 
tary supplies to Nasser; (2) Soviet buildup 
around the world toward a shift in the bal- 
ance of power to the Soviet Union; (3) the 
ineffectiveness of the United Nations; (4) 
the stalemate in Korea and violations of the 
armistice thereafter by the Communists; (5) 
Communist military bulldup including at 
that time from Janes Pighting Ships more 
than 400 submarines, 20,000 bombers, and 50 
on, while the cocktall party diplomatic corps 
urged further appeasement upon this coun- 
try; (6) that neutrality in the face of com- 
munism was an invitation to disaster; (7) 
that our example in refusing to help in Hun- 
gary and elsewhere was scarcely encouraging 
to those nations undecided between the East 
and the West; (8) that a Soviet steamship in 
the Caribbean, loaded with arms and am- 
munition and destined for a country in Cen- 
tral America, should have been turned 
around or sunk; (9) that in the face of com- 
munism's phoney peace offensive lay the 
greatest danger as more and more Americans 
might be persuaded to believe it. These con- 
cerns then apparent are of even greater 
magnitude today—7 years later. 

I quoted from the great English scholar, 
Macaulay, who a hundred years ago said of 
America: 

“Either some Caesar or Napoleon will seize 
the reigns of government with a strong hand; 
or your Republic will be as fearfully plun- 
dered and laid waste by barbarians in the 
20th century as the Roman Empire was 
in the 5th; with this difference, that the 
huns and vandals who ravaged the Roman 
Empire came from without, and that your 
huns and vandals will have been engendered 
within your own country by your own 
institutions.” 

Friends, the urgence of decisively meeting 
the Communist thrust is imperative. Those 
who believe that by turning the other check 
we can assure peaceful coexistence in per- 
petuity sre living on borrowed time in a 
fool's, paradise. 

Let's face some dismal facts. We have 
been losing every year ever since the end 
of World War II. with a few smal! exceptions. 
What we have claimed as victories have, at 
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best, ohly amounted to holding an uneasy 
status quo, We surrendered China through 
& policy of coalition governments. The 
stalemate in Korea was, in fact, a defeat for 
Korea is indefensible today. In calling off 
the British and the French in their defense of 
Suez, we created the Soviet protege, Nasser. 
In Hungary, we talked big and then let 
thousands of courageous Hungarians die like 
sheep in the face of Russian tanks. With 
the U-2, we had no plan for the contingency 
of a crash or a shoot-down. 

So inadequate was our policy here that 
we even lied when first faced with the 
pictures. Now, we have Communist guns, 
bombs, planes, and military personnel in 
Cuba. When the President courageously 
imposed a quarantine last fall the country 
cheered—only to see this position quickly 
abandoned without curing the cancer—a 
cancer that is rapidly spreading in this 
Hemisphere. 

The tragedy of most of these things is 
that they never needed to have happened had 
we been willing to do then what we must 
do eventually, to risk war in standing firm 
for peace and freedom. Had we done this 
earlier the probabilities of war were minimal. 
Even today, I am convinced that if we show 
the Soviet Union we are willing to fight for 
freedom and justice, for our allies, there will 
be no war. This is the best way to avoid 
war. But human beings what they are and 
morale being what it is, there comes a time 
when if one side or one team loses long 
enough the will to win evaporates. I wonder 
if we have lost the will to win. I wonder 
if, instead, there has developed a new na- 
tional policy of coexistence with the devil. 
We all know—or should know—what such a 
policy will mean in the long run, Certainly 
it is not victory. 

The Communists today, whether their 
leader's name is Khrushchev or Stalin, use 
every event, every happening, every unfor- 
tunate incident in the world to encourage 
dissension, distrust, and conflict within the 
Western World and its allies. They charter 
allied ships, they trade.in strategic materiel 
around the world, they subsidize Canadian 
purchases of chickens for transshipment to 
Cuba, they profit from the Cuban sugar 
market in world trade, they erect pipelines to 
ship ofl to European markets at less even 
than their slave labor cost to undersell and 
obviously to ruin American companies. All 
this and more is their economic warfare 
which, accompanied by their propaganda of 
the big lie and the massive indoctrination 
of propaganda that American im 
aims at the destruction of the Soviet Union 
through germ warfare if need be, intention- 
ally aggravates an explosive world situation. 

They even indoctrinate the young people 
of other nations with the same anti-Ameri- 
can hatred yenom. Young Cubans are sent in 
Soviet ships to Russia for their indoctrina- 
tion in hatred toward us. 

Here in America, what has been our policy? 

We have had Yugoslav Army officers attend 
our Command and General Staff College at 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans.—officers whose mili- 
tary discipline and philosophical training 
constitutes them captives of the Communist 
bloc, whether or not they are members of 
the Communist Party. We trade with Com- 
munist satellite nations and accept their 
products for sale in our stores in competition 
with our own; we abandon the Monroe Doc- 
trine and permit Communist military aggres- 
sion in this h here, 
On June 10 the President of the United 
States, in announcing new talks with Britain 
and Russia on atomic test-ban agreement, 
said: “History teaches us that enmities be- 
tween nations as between individuals do not 
last forever . Let us reexamine our at- 
titude toward the Soviet Union.” 
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With all due respect to the Office of the 
Presidency—of whatever political persua- 
sion—I say to you tonight that this is peril- 
ous talk. It is so contrary to historical fact 
in its dreaminess that it is frightening. It 
reflects advices and advisors that endanger 
the national security. 

We are in a struggle to the death with 
communism, everywhere in the world. No 
amount of being nice to Communists will 
alter their fanatical goal of American de- 
struction. It cannot, for such is the essence 
of Marxist-Leninist doctrine. It is not our 
attitude toward the Soviet Union that is at 
fault. It is the Soviet Union’s Communist 
program for subversion and conquest of the 
free world. If an American President does 
not know this, something is radically wrong 
and at pretty high levels. 

We do not know what potential destructive 
capacity there is in Cuba. Make no mistake 
about this. We cannot know unless we take 
a look, Unless we inspect. There has been 
no inspection, and apparently it is not the 
official policy of the United States to demand 
it. These facts are an awful indictment of. 
a government, no matter its party name, 
that professes to accept the responsibility 
for leadership of the American people. 

On several occasions, I have met privately 
with a group of Congressmen of both politi- 
cal parties for discussions with leaders of 
this country, past and present, to discuss 
the possibility of devising a workable pro- 

to meet the Cuban problem. The other 
day, a high official of my political party 
su that it was poor politics for me 
to work with members of the opposition 
party to achieve such a program, on the basis 
that If the problem remained unsolved in 
1964 it would be a great issue for Republi- 
cans. I told this man, and I say to you here 
tonight, that I represent all of the people 
of my district and that when it comes to the 
security of America and the survival of this 
Nation I am not going to think or act in 
terms of political advantage. If we can 
devise a satisfactory, workable, reasonable, 
practical solution, I will not hesitate to join 
other members on both sides of the aisle in 
urging it upon the President at the earliest 
possible moment. We cannot afford to wait 
until 1964, Nor will I hesitate to support 
the President if he acts to implement It, re- 
gardless of political considerations, To me 
this is of the essence of responsibility in 
government, 

I know you are asking what kind of a 
program are they thinking of. What is a 
possible solution? I will tell you that, on 
the drawing boards, on the working sheets 
at the moment we have outlined a tentative 
start. It is as follows: 

(a) Firm determination and announce- 
ment to our people and to the world of the 
determination that we are in this world- 
wide struggle called the cold war—to win. 

(b) Demand of Castro full and free in- 
spection of the Island of Cuba on a con- 
tinuing basis at a very early date, with the 
anneuncement that if our inspection teams 
are refused we will inspect by force. 

(o) Announcement and adherence to a pol- 
icy that the United States of America will 
not tolerate Communist governments in this 
hemisphere and will use force if necessary 
to prevent them, 

You have been patient and I appreciate 
your courtesy. I share with you an abiding 
conviction that we live in the most wonder- 
ful land in all the world, that we are for- 


for freedom. The American e owe 
much to the American Legion for its dedi- 
cation to this cause. 


New York State College Young 
Democrats’ Platform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
last June the New York State College 
Young Democrats held their annual con- 
vention in New York City. The con- 
vention was attended by over 150 col- 
lege young Democrats, representing in- 
stitutions of higher education from all 
parts of the State. The students 
adopted a bold and forthright platform 
in which they took positions on many 
controversial issues. 

The students are to be commended for 


their interest in public affairs and for 


developing an issues program which re- 
flects the liberal tradition of the Dem- 
ocratic Party. I am pleased to inform 
the House that the Columbia-Barnard 
Democratic Club, which is in the dis- 
trict I am privileged to represent, is play- 
ing an active leadership role in the activ- 
ities of the New York State College 
Young Democrats. 

Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include part of the platform 
which was adopted: 

PLATFORM or THE NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE 
Younc DEMOCRATS 
(As adopted in annual convention assembled, 

New York City, June 14-15, 1963, and by 

the executive committee) 


We believe that the most important func- 
tion which the Young Democrats can per- 
form as an integral part of the Democratic 
Party is to encourage young men and women 
to become active participants in Democratic 
party politics. 

We can best fulfill this role by being both 
vocal and active in public and party affairs. 
It is our responsibility to debate vigorously 
all matters of public concern and party 
policy, with the intention that such discus- 
sion will end in independent action. Respect 
for those within our party who hold public 
and party office is both desirous and healthy 
when it contributes to the consideration 
and toleration of the point of view of those 
who govern, and aids in the administration 


and enforcement of the law of the land. But 


such respect, when it breeds blind loyalty 
and acceptance for both the good and the 
bad and stymies free thought and action, 
must be replaced by challenge and dissent. 
Criticism is the essence of a democratic po- 
litical system. 

It is we who are not only educated, but 
are concerned about the problems which face 
us as & people. Within this platform we 
speak forthrightly about the problem of 
denial of civil liberties, because we believe 
that the rights of minorities and individuals 
must be protected from the unconstitutional 
exercise of Government power. We express 
our conviction that all Americans must be 
permitted to exercise their civil rights, be- 
cause we hold that all men are morally com- 
mitted to affording their fellow men an 
equal opportunity to develop their abilities 
to the fullest extent. - 

Today we are faced with a national crisis 
which disturbs our national conscience. 
Sadly, we ber that 100 years ago this 
Nation was plunged into a civil war which 
saw brother murder brother, because this 
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country's political leaders, in the towns, in 
the cities, in the States, and in the Nation, 
refused to come to grips and confront face to 
face the grave and divisive issue of slavery for 
more than half a century. Today this Na- 
tion is being tested anew, Its people and its 
leaders are challenged by a moral contradic- 
tion within our society which betrays our 
society and reveals its weaknesses. But we 
as a people have decided to meet this chal- 
lenge and demonstrate that by peaceful 
change, the United States will be a democ- 
racy both in name and in fact. 

We must recognize, however, that to be 
successful we require superior political lead- 
ers in our local communities as well as in Al- 
bany and in Washington. We cannot 
acquiese in a situation in which too many 
of our political leaders consider the gaining 
of patronage for their supporters foremost, 
and the securing of equal rights for all 
citizens as a secondary problem, which at 
best causes only trouble for them, because 
they may have to offend those who have 
given them support in the past. The true 
danger to our democratic way of life is the 
creation of a situation in which the major 
political parties and their members find it 


unnecessary or refuse to debate and face 


the decisive issues of the day and speak as 
the conscience of the people. 

If we are to achieve the integration of 
“lily-white" neighborhoods, if we are to ob- 
tain an end to the neighborhood school con- 
cept when it results in schools which are 
completely or predominantly w. or col- 
ored, if we are to have competent teachers 
and safe and sound school buildings for 
Negroes and Puerto Ricans, if we are to con- 
vince labor unions to integrate, not token 
integration, but substantial integration in 
their memberships and in their apprentice- 
ship programs, and if we are to change the 
present situation in which Negroes and 
whites live along side each other, to a sit- 
uation in which we live together, each in- 
dividual contributing his share to the de- 
velopment of our democratic way of life, we 
will need political leaders in our communi- 
ties who are patient and persevering, who 
instead of hiding in the group and succumb- 
ing to a group instinct, which denies the ex- 
istence of the difficult and the different, will 
lead us forward and be willing to dissent. 
For there will be times in the days to come 
when in different communities a lone voice 
may be the only one speaking for justice 
and right. 

We have a responsibility to the public, to 
our party, and most important to ourselves 
as individuals, to act as a gadfly which stirs 
the Democratic Party to afford an oppor- 
tunity for all those who are vocal and strong 
in conviction and principle to run for pub- 
lic office, and hold party office. That the 
party has failed in this respect is testified to 
by the fact that since Governor Lehman, 
the yoters of New York State have elected 
only one Democratic Governor, and since 
Senator Lehman, no Democratic Senators. 

Since the election of General Grant as 
President in 1868, the Republican Party has, 
by choice, deliberately disassociated itself 
from the great struggles for political, eco- 
nomic, and social reform. It has been the 
Democratic Party which has fought for la- 
bor's right to collectively bargain, for labor's 
right to strike, for social security, for a mini- 
mum wage, and for unemployment insurance. 
In supporting all these programs the Demo- 
cratic Party has recognized that all men pos- 
sess human dignity which must be preserved, 
and self-respect which must be felt by each 
man in his own heart. 

The Democratic Party must rekindle the 
spark of concern for the individual which 
guided it earlier in this century, for from 
within the Democratic Party men and women 
must come who are liberal by conviction, and 
capable of supplying the superior political 
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leadership which is desperately needed if we 
are to avoid violence and succeed in peace- 
ably integrating our society. 

If we as an organization do not speak out, 
and act, this organization will be valueless, 
but more important, we as individuals will 
have failed, and we will have to answer to 
Our own consciences. 

NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Civil rights 


Racial prejudice is contrary to the ideals 
Upon which this country was founded, seg- 
Yegation being despicable evidence of racial 
Prejudice negating the human dignity of 20 
Million Americans. 

The Congress of the United States has 
failed to initiate necessary legislation to com- 
bat the cancer of racial prejudice which is 
Sapping the strength and prestige of this 
Country, endangering our relations with the 
emerging and uncommitted nations of the 
World. We do not believe that the United 
States can continue to deny equal rights to 
all its citizens and remain the leader of the 
free world. The test of a country’s principles 
is its practices. If we are indeed a democracy 
We must act like a democracy. 

In order to help insure that every citizen 


Of the United States is able to exercise his 
constitu rights, we suggest the follow- 
proposals: 


1. The President should issue a compre- 
hensive Executive order banning discrimina- 
tion in housing financed in whole or in part 
by the Federal Government. 

2. We ask the President to support, and 
the Congress to enact, legislation which 
would— 

(a) Prohibit discrimination against cus- 

rs of stores, hotels, theaters, restaurants, 
and other businesses which engage in or sell 
Products which travel in interstate com- 
Merce, and/or are authorized by the State. 

(b) Give the Attorney General power to 
Institute legal proceedings against State or 
local officials who deprive any citizen of his 
Tight to “equal protection of the laws“ be- 
Cause of race. 

(e) Implement the Supreme Court's de- 
Cision in Brown v. Board of Education. The 
Supreme Court in this decision held that 

Separate but equal educational facilities 
are inherently unequal,” accordingly order- 
desegregation of segregated facilities 
With all deliberate speed.“ Implementation 
to date has resulted in a mere 8 percent 
desegregation since 1954. Congressional 
legislation is obviously required. 

(d) Deny Federal funds for “impacted” 
Arens in which the schools are segregated. 
(An impacted area is one which contains 
an abnormally high percentage of Federal 
employees.) 

(e) Prohibit the National Labor Relations 

d from certifying as the bargaining 
Agent for any group of employees any union 
practices racial discrimination. 

(t) Make the Civil Rights Commission 
& permanent Federal agency. 

(g) Enact the administration's literacy 
test bill (a bill designed to help guarantee 
to all citizens the right to vote regardless 
Of race). 

(h) Utilize all means to insure that all 

are guaranteed their constitutional 
Tights, and that all citizens seeking these 
ts are not denied redress under the law. 

We are particularly disturbed by the com- 
Placent attitude and covert hostility of 
Many Northerners to the granting of equal 
Tights to all persons in the North. It is 
Sasy to criticize the southerners who defy 
the law in order to maintain segregation as 
& way of life in the South, but it is much 
More difficult to battle against the prejudice 
Which many white northerners harbor for 
the Negro and Puerto Rican. Whether it is 
by circumstance or by deliberate policy we 
are to— 


opposed ` 
1. The neighborhood school concept when 
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it results in schools which are completely 
or predominantly white or colored. We be- 
lieve that the experience of playing and 
studying together by children of different 
races is as important a part of a person's 
education as it is to learn how to read or 
write. 

2. The maintenance by pressure, both co- 
vert and overt, of “lily white” neighbor- 
hoods. We urge the political leaders of such 
areas to exercise superior leadership in fos- 
tering the integration of their neighbor- 
hoods. 

Wg are disappointed that the labor union 
movement which in the first part of this cen- 
tury was the spearhead of the most impor- 
tant attempts to gain progressive social and 
economic measures, today is all too often the 
propagator of segregation and economic de- 
privation. We urge all labor unions to open 
their membership to people of all races, and 
in particular to integrate their apprenticeship 
programs. 

We believe that it is the responsibility of all 
citizens living in the North to participate in 
changing the present situation in which for 
the most part Negroes and whites live along 
side each other, to a situation in which we 
live together, each individual contributing 
his share to the development of our demo- 
cratic way of life. 5 

Students, as present and future leaders of 
this country, should fully support, endorse, 
encourage, and assist all nonviolent efforts on 
the part of Negroes throughout this country 
to obtain their full civil rights and civil 
liberties. 

The New York State College young demo- 
crats should utilize the full resources at its 
disposal to implement in the North the goals 
herein expressed, and encourage their im- 
plementation in the South. 


Civil liberties 
Loyalty Oaths and Disclaimer Affidavits 


We believe that loyalty oaths and dis- 
claimer affidavits are violative of first amend- 
ment freedoms as contained in the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. They threaten 
academic freedom on college campuses 
throughout the Nation. Furthermore, loyalty 
oaths and disclaimer affidavits are no indica- 
tion of a citizen’s patriotism and devotion to 
the ideals upon which this country was 
founded, but rather are contrary to these 
very ideals and tenets. 

We therefore advocate that the use of 
loyalty oaths and disclaimer affidavits be dis- 
continued, and that all legislative require- 
ments pursuant to the use of such loyalty 
oaths and disclaimer affidavits be repealed. 

We oppose the provision of the National 
Defense Education Act which permits the U.S. 
Commissioner of Education to deny any 
scholarship award he deems not in the na- 
tional interest. 

We oppose the provision of the National 
Defense Education Act which forces an indi- 
vidual to list fines over $25 which he has 
sustained. 


Subversive Activities Control Act of 1950 


The Subversive Activities Control Act of 
1950, commonly known as the McCarran Act, 
is designed to, and has the effect of, im- 
posing political persecution by discriminat- 
ing against a distinct element of the citi- 
zenry whose ideas differ from those of the 
majority, and therefore threatens the free 
exchange of ideas. Democracy provides for 
guarantees of minority rights and the Con- 
gress has shown bad-faith intentions in vio- 


lating the basic tents of democracy by re- 
quiring a distinct political minority to 
register. 


We urge the Congress of the United States 
to repeal the Subversive Activities Control 
Act of 1950. 

House Committee on Un-American Activities 

The House Committee on Un-American 
Activities has consistently violated the fun- 
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damental rights of American citizens as guar- 
anteed them in the Bill of Rights. The U.S. 
Supreme Court, in U.S. v. Watkins, made it 
clear that the committee has habitually mis- 
used its mandate in unconstitutional ways, 
that it has become an agency of repression, 
that it has usurped the functions of the ex- 
ecutive and judicial branches of our Govern- 
ment, and that it has sought to punish via 
publicity those holding unpopular views. 
The fear of such improper committee in- 
vestigation endangers the process of intel- 
lectual inguiry, and further violates the pre- 
cept of due process of law by denying the 
accused the right to face his accuser. The 
committee has not lived up to the original 
purpose for which it was intended, that of 
investigation essential for legislative pur- 


The free expression and advocation of ideas 
without fear of reprisals or later incrimina- 
tions is basic to free and open discussion, 
especially in the classroom, where opinions 
cover the entire range of intellectual ac- 
tivity. Attempts by individual pressure 
groups or governmental agencies to restrict 
the curriculum or the expression of individ- 
ual ideas is in direct violation of the prin- 
ciples of academic freedom, and further vio- 
lative of the basic premises upon which our 
country was founded. 

The New York State College Young Demo- 
crats condemns all expulsions, incrimina- 
tions, and reprimands which are in direct 
violation of the principles of free expression 
of ideas, such actions being precipitated by 
public and private pressures. 

The New York State College Young Demo- 
crats urges that the legitimate functions of 
the House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tities be assumed by the House Judiciary 
Committee, or by other House committees to 
which those functions rightfully belong and 
that the House Committee on Un-American 
Activities be permanently abolished. 

The New York State College Young Demo- 
crats commends the courageous actions of 
those Representatives who, in the 2d session 
of the 80th Congress, opposed the appropria- 
tions for the committee. 

The New York State College Young Demo- 
crats urges all to unite in countering public 
and private pressures, and to strive for the 
removal of restrictions and obstacles which 
hinder the fruition of the realization of our 
first amendment freedoms, 

Medical Care for the Aged 

We urge the Congress to pass the Presi- 
dent's medical care for the aged legislation. 
The rising cost of medical care coupled with 
the inability of the sources of income of the 
aged to keep pace with their expenses, makes 
it mandatory that medical care under social 
security be enacted. The attempts of the 
private insurance companies to demonstrate 
their ability to fill the gap in this area are 
dismal failures. The Kerr-Mills bill is not 
adequate. It is in the national interest that 
the United States give its senior citizens an 
opportunity to receive competent medical 
care and to maintain their dignity.” We urge 
that the Congress enact HR. 3920. 


Resolution by the Board of the National 
Limestone Institute, Inc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. GEORGE H. FALLON 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. FALLON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
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orp, I include the resolution passed by 

the board of the National Limestone In- 

stitute, Inc., of Washington, D.C., passed 
at its recent meeting in Chicago in con- 
nection with planning for the national 

highway program after 1973: 

RESOLUTION ON THE NATIONAL HIGHWAY PLAN 
PASSED BY THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE 
NATIONAL LIMESTONE INSTITUTE, INC. 

J Whereas the Federal-aid highway program, 
created by a foresighted 84th Congress in 

1956, is progressing toward its 1972 comple- 

tion through the coordinated effort of Bu- 

reau of Public Roads and State highway 
personnel with all phases of the highway 
construction team; and 

Whereas such modern, well designed, qual- 
ity constructed highways serve the national 
defense and economy; and 

Whereas continuation of sjmilar expanded 
highway programs on a soundly conceived 
and economical plan subsequent to 1972 is 
in the best interest of a growing nation; and 

Whereas such new, badly needed highway 
programs require considerable planning to 
insure quality and economy; Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we, the board of directors 

of the National Limestone Institute, Inc., in 
a meeting assembled in Chicago, III., this 
11th day of June 1963, urge the Congress of 
the United States to promptly begin con- 
sideration of the national highway plan to 
take effect in 1973, immediately upon com- 
pletion of our current highway program. 


Art Show, Greenwich Village 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a time during which, in increasing de- 
gree, our people turn to an appreciation 
of artistic and creative endeavor. This 
search is reflected in new building and 
new music, new directions in the per- 
forming arts, and new efforts to achieve 
excellence in these areas. 

A medium in which the United States 
is gradually seizing initiative from the 
old academies, is painting. At the center 
of activity is the small part of New York’s 
17th District known as Greenwich Vil- 
lage. 

I am happy to place in the Recorp an 
article on the Greenwich Village Art 
Show, in which more than 8,000 paint- 
ings by over 1,000 artists were shown 
along the streets of the Village. 

This is encouraging. Admittedly much 
of this art cannot fully qualify as having 
seized the initiative, but much of it is 
excellent, and all of it is worthwhile. 


The sponsors of the Greenwich Village 
Art Show are to be congratulated on a 
very successful community endeavor. 
[From the Christian Science Monitor, June 

4, 1963] 
GREENWICH VILLAGE BLOSSOMS WITH ART 
(By Joseph Deitch) 

New York.—The flowers in the old red pot 
at the window are white, pale blue, and or- 
ange. They are fresh and clean and seem 
fragrant. An evening breeze pushes away a 
gauzy white curtain, revealing the sad and 


rather beautiful face of a young woman seat- 
ed at the window, her head resting against 
the side, her dark hair long and flowing. A 
Tennyson maiden, with this difference—the 
window is part of a tenement, its bricks black 
and crumbling. And the scene ls not a poem 
but a painting, titled Waiting: East 10th 
Street.” 

It is the work of 1 of 800 artists exhibiting 
in the Washington Square spring outdoor art 
show in Greenwich Village. These are the 
painters, who, twice a year, use as galleries 
the walls of houses and other buildings, 
fences, sidewalks, big boilers waiting to be 
installed, and anything else in the stfeets 
they can hang their work on throughout a 
5-square-mile area. 

About 8,000 paintings, produced, presum- 
ably, during the late fall, winter and spring, 
are on display. 

ABILITY VARIES 


The exhibitors may be classified as profes- 
sional artists of inspired ‘ability, some of 
whose work is worthy of museums and most 
of which would enrich anyone's living room 
or any chairman's board room; those with 
genuine talent; those just emerging or still 
groping; and those on display through the 
kindness of the approving authorities. 

The show abounds in competent work that 
may be divided into styles and subjects 
showing individuality and creativeness, like 
the brownstones, tenements, and other old 
houses painted by Raymond Sandler, art di- 
rector of the Cities Service Oil Co., and ex- 
hibited by him on West Fourth Street; and 
into the usual bullfighters, clowns, sunsets, 
Spanish girls with fans, ballet dancers, 
Moorish heads, guitarists, gondollers, and 
birds of paradise. 

A good part of this section of New York— 
through street after winding street—becomes 
an endless gallery at this time of the year. 
The spring show runs to June 9. 

CHOICE LOCATIONS 


Choice locations for top painters and prize 
winners, are on Fifth Avenue and in the ad- 
joining streets, but much that is interesting 
and worthwhile is to be found in nooks and 
crannies deep in the village. Artists from all 
over the United States and other countries 
have paid a $5 fee for a chance to show, and 
perhaps sell, their work. 

“This is the way art should be displayed— 
in the marketplace, and in the open air, and 
out among the people, not penned up in 
big, dead buildings,” a girl remarked at her 
exhibit, mounted in front of what may have 
once been someone's townhouse. 

Her work, quite well done and showing 
training and great care, consisted of perhaps 
a dozen still-lifes in the style of Cezanne and 
Matisse. They were priced at $35 to $100. 
She was seated on a canvas chair at the 
curb. The green-covered book in her lap 
was titled “Seven Winters and After- 
thoughts,” by Elizabeth Bowen. 

Besides,“ she added, “at what other ex- 
hibition do you find artists accompanying 
their paintings, ready to answer questions 
or talk about art?” 

The vast display in the streets begins after 
lunch—weather permitting—as the artists 
unload their canvases from cars, station 
wagons, shopping carts, and homemade 
trunks on wheels. Space is reserved months 
in advance, and many artists occupy the 
same spots each year. Some would not ex- 
hibit ‘on Fifth Avenue, prefering, by tem- 
perament, the more intimate and more au- 
thentic streets in the village, like MacDougal 
Street, Weshington Square South, West Third 
Street, and University Place. 

The artists keep their work on view till 
sunset. Many exhibit after coming home 
from their jobs. A fantastic“ number of 
paintings were sold on the second Saturday 
of the show and on Memorial Day, accord- 
ing to a director of the exhibition. Oddly 
enough, a few artists will tell you their work 
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is not for sale. Many have regular cus- 
tomers and are sure of selling most of their 
stock. 

Anyone expecting to find beatniks and 
other odd types will be largely disappointed, 
at least in the current show, Most of the 
artists lounge near their work, alone or with 
husbands or wives, or with a friend or two, 
and are patient, modest, and courteous. In- 
deed, the meandering spectators are often 
more arty-looking than the artists. Never- 
theless, one is aware of, and respects, an 
inner distinction about the creators. 


DEEPER GOAL 


An ink and pastel drawing of a girl comb- 
ing her hair won first prize in graphics for 
Gerald Fairclough, a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Utah, the Art Students League, 
and the National Academy School of Fine 
Arts in New York. He started with the 
girl's knee—“that went well, in a very direct, 
demanding, and mercurial medium, and I 
bullt on it and in 45 minutes had the sketch 
finished. I sold it for $100." 

Gerald Morfeld, whose painting of a young 
woman in a white shaw! won first price for 
oils, spoke for most of his fellow artists when 
asked what sort of things he liked to paint. 

“Anything beautiful or interesting,” he 
said. A professional artist, hes puts in a 
good 8-hour day“ and has completed 40 
paintings in the past 8 months. He makes 
color slides of all his paintings as a way to 
look back to “see how things are moving.” 

The French impressionists have influenced 
him, but he owes most to Willlam H. Mosby, 
a teacher at the American Academy of Art 
in Chicago. 


United States Will Counter Common 
Market on a Tariff Rise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank has raised the dis- 
count rate to help eliminate the deficit 
in our balance of payments. It has been 
indicated this action was taken in part 
to convince our Common Market allies 
that we are willing to initiate drastic 
steps if necessary to alleviate our bal- 
ance-of-payments problem and stabilize 
the international money system. 

And yet the very nations that have 
requested this step, Mr. Speaker, have 
now embarked on a tariff program which 
can only lead to greater deficits in our 
balance of payments. The protectionist 
duties that the Common Market has re- 
fused to rescind on U.S. agricultural ex- 
ports—such as poultry—means that we 
will be able to export less to Western 
Europe. This of course lessens the abil- 
ity of the United States to build a surplus 
in its balance of payments. 

Mr. Speaker, the recent raise in the 
discount rate could have a serious effect 
on the domestic economy. We should 
not be asked to run this risk if our Com- 
mon Market allies are unwilling to un- 
dertake their part of the bargain. 

The following article in the New York 
Times of July 31, 1963, details the failure 
of the most recent negotiations to elim- 
inate tariff barriers on the export of U.S. 
poultry into the Common Market. I 


1963 


think the Members will find it most 

informative: 

Ustren Srares WILL COUNTER COMMON 
MARKET on A TARIFF RISE—READY To START 
Lecar Sreps Towarp RETALIATORY ACTION 
ON POULTRY IMPORTS . 

(y Eileen Shanahan) 
Wasuincton, July 30—The United States 

Is nearly ready to initiate retaliatory action 

against the European Economic Community 

for the tariff increases that have blocked al- 

Most all exports of American poultry to West 

German 


y. 

Government oficials indicated that prelim- 
inary legal steps would be taken in the next 
few days. 

The decision to act was made today, Officials 
Said, after it became clear that the European 
Economic Community, or Common Market, 
Would not reverse its earlier policy on the 
tariff on chickens, which is regarded here as 
a test case for all U.S. agricultural exports to 
the Common Market. 

The Council of Ministers of the Common 
Market rejected the U.S. request for a reversal 
Of the policy at a meeting in Brussels today. 

LOSS PUT AT $46 MILLION 


Retaliation would come after a series of 
legal steps required under the General Agree- 
Ment on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). It 
Would take the form of a tariff or other 
Measures that would exclude from the 
United States imports from the Common 

ket area equal in value to the exports of 

chickens that have been excluded 

from the Common Market. The United 

States says that the loss runs to $46 million 
& year. 


The members of the Common Market are 
„West Germany, Italy, Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg. 
Because some of these countries never did 
import much American chicken, the recent 
changes had important consequences 
Only in the case of West Germany. There the 
effect has been to make American chickens 
More expensive than those raised anywhere 
inside the Common Market. 


MEASURES UNDECIDED 


The precise form US. retaliation would 
take has apparently not yet been decided. 
Officials stressed, however, that they would 
take care to follow to the letter the provi- 
Sions of the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade in any moves they make. 

There is only an outside chance that the 
United States might not go ahead with re- 

tory action, officials said. That would 
Occur if the Council of Ministers were to 
Make a firm promise that it would resolve the 
Problem in a short period of time. 

The Council instructed the Common 
Market's Executive Commission to produce a 
Solution by September, but the United States 
Tegards this move as inadequate because the 
Commission has said that it could not con- 
duet me ul negotiations with the 
United States without specific new instruc- 
tions from the Council, the top governing 
body of the Common Market. 

FEARS RAISED IN UNITED STATES 

The poultry issue has raised widespread 
fears in this country that a number of other 
U.S. farm products might, in the future, be 
€xcluted from the Common Market. The 
Question figured importantly in hearings to- 
day before the Senate Foreign Relations 

mmittee. 

Committee members closely questioned W. 
Michael Blumenthal on the problem before 
Voting to approve his nomination as deputy 
to Christian A, Herter, President Kennedy's 

representative for trade negotiations. 

Three Democratic Senators who generally 
Support the administration’s policy expressed 
the hope that the United States would in- 
Sist that the Common Market be left open 
to American farm products. The three were 
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J. W. FULBRIGHT, of Arkansas, the chairman; 
Joun J. SPARKMAN, of Alabama, and HUBERT 
H. HUMPHREY, of Minnesota. 

Senator SPARÈMAN expressed the view that 
the United States must let the Common Mar- 
két know “in no uncertain terms that we 
prepared to retallate—that we will retaliate.” 
He asked Mr. Blumenthal whether he agreed 
with that position and Mr. Blumenthal said 
that he did. 

President Kennedy named today a second 
deputy to Mr. Herter, William Matson Roth, 
whose job it will be to assemble information 
from American industry on the tariff conces- 
sions it would like to get from the Common 
Market in the “Kennedy round” and those it 
is wiling to see the United States give to 
the Common Market. 

Mr. Roth, a San Franciscan, is a member 
of the board of the Matson Navigation Co., 
chairman of the board of the Pacific Na- 
tional Life Assurance Co., and a director of 
a number of other concerns. 


Two Fateful Days in Our Generation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, to 
many people in our country and the 
world over the basic philosophy of Zion- 
ism is not known. Last month I had the 
privilege of being a guest at the Zionist 
Organization of America Convention in 
Tel Aviv, and there I heard the dis- 
tinguished president of the ZOA, Rabbi 
Max Nussbaum, give a most interesting 
and rewarding address. Dr. Nussbaum 
happens to be a well-known constituent, 
and even if he were not, I have no doubt 
that many Americans will benefit, enjoy, 
and be enriched by reading his eloquent 
address which I am happy, therefore, to 
insert in the RECORD: 

[From the Jerusalem Post, July 12, 1963] 

Two FATEFUL Days tn OUR GENERATION 

(By Dr. Max Nussbaum, ZOA president) 


This is a historic conyention in terms of 
both time and space. For the first time in 
its 66-year-old history, the Zionist Organi- 
zation of America is holding its annual con- 
vention on the sacred soil of Israel. 

The fateful days, one of death and one of 
rebirth, 15 years apart in the destiny of our 
people and of mankind, linger on the hori- 
zon of history as we convene here tonight. 
We meet 30 years after the seizure of power 
by a bestial tyrant who was responsible for 
the greatest blood-bath in history; and 15 
years after the reestablishment of the third 
Jewish commonwealth, the fulfilment of 
Herzl’s dream—the State of Israel. 

The 30th of January 1933—1 day in the 
life of our generation—has cost mankind 
17 million killed in military personnel, 18 
million in civilian casualties and countless 
additional millions in wounded and perma- 
nently maimed. Of the 18 million massa- 
cred by Hitler's hordes, 6 million were Jews. 

In ratio to the world population, esti- 
mated at over 2 billion, the Jewish people— 
numbering then only 17 million souls and 
constituting one of the smallest of groups 
on the earth has borne the brunt of one- 
third of the total world catastrophe. In 
more understandable terms, whereas 1 out 
of 186 non-Jews lost his life as a result of 
Hitler’s ascent to power, more than 1 out of 
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every 3 Jews died as an aftermath of the 
30th of January, 1933—one day in the his- 
tory of our generation. 5 

However, as the ZOA thus opens its an- 
nual convention in the holy city of Jerusa- 
lem on the most tragic anniversary in the 
annals of our people’s martyrdom, we are 
also meeting 15 years after the 14th of May. 
1948—another single day in the history of 
our generation, one that has, radically 
changed our lives in the greatest and most 
dramatic revolution wrought in the life of 
the Jewish people in the past 2,000 years. 

May 14, the day of the rebirth of Zion, for 
which our people have prayed and yearned 
throughout the centuries, was the day when 
the gates of the Jewish homeland were 
thrown wide open to the west masses of our 
homeless, to the refugees of massacres and 
persecution wandering on the highways and 
byways of the earth. It was the day when 
Zion reborn launched the ingathering of 
the exiles from east, west, north and south— 
a day which placed and sanctified the name 
of Israel on the map of the community of 
nations. 

It is within the context of this historic 
perspective and within the very span of time 
in which this miracle occurred, that we are 
gathered here to open the 66th Annual Con- 
vention of the ZOA, the parent body of all 
Zionist organizations in the United States. 

The proceedings of this great national 
assembly, with the 2 decisive days in his- 
tory—one of death and one of life—as back- 
drops, will thus focus our attention on the 
tragedy and the triumph, on the abyss and 
the exaltation, on the lowest ebb of degrada- 
tion and the highest tide of recognition with- 
in the colorful history of our eternal people. 


praisal of our thinking and toward the shap- 
ing of the future of our movement. 


PROPHETS OF OUR MOVEMENT 


On this occasion, it is significant to note 
that three decades after the 30th of Janu- 
ary and 15 years after the 14th of May—the 
events of history have vindicated the posi- 
tion of Zionism from A to Z. The forerun- 
ners and founders of our movement—Pinsker 
and Hess, Herzl and Nordau—from the very 
beginning were unanimous in the theory 
that a people scattered all over the world—a 
minority everywhere and a majority no- 
where—cannot survive, even if it is a people 
like ourselyes skilled in survival and tested 
in the crucible of life. They, the prophets 
of our movement, took a dim view of the 
future, particularly that of European Jewry, 
in the belief that anti-Semitism, overt and 
covert, will sooner or later underntine the 
position of the Jews of the world. 

On the basis of this historic analysis, Zion- 
ists gave the classic answer to this problem; 
namely, that only the establishment of a 
Jewish state with its door wide open to im- 
migration to those forced to flee and to those 
wishing to come voluntarily, will solve the 
millennial problem of our people’s home- 
lessness. 

The events of the last three decades sub- 
stantiated beyond any shadow of doubt the 
logic of these arguments. Had there been a 
Jewish state during the Hitler period, an- 
other million Jews would have been alive 
today. There were periods—and I remember 
them well from personal experience—when 
exit from Hitler’s hell was still possible, but 
there was no country which would admit us. 
In no other sphere were the impotence and 
indifference of the Western World more 
clearly demonstrated than at the congress in 
Evian in July 1938, which the late President 
Roosevelt convened to find ways and means 
of saving European Jewry. Representatives 
from one country after another used every 
pretext to justify their refusal to open their 
doors to Jewish immigration. All the fore- 
bodings and fears concerning the future of 
our people which were harbored by the 
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founders of our movement materialized be- 
fore our very eyes in the most shocking, 
cruel, and barbaric manner, 

Looking back upon that black period, dur- 
ing which my generation was subjected to 
the uttermost of degradation, homelessness, 
and helplessness, because of the nonexistence 
of a Jewish state, one can only adequately 
describe this situation in Biblical terms: 
I quote from the Tochacha (Deuteronomy 
28: 64-67) And the Lord shall scatter thee 
among the nations, from the one end of the 
earth even unto the other end of the earth. 
* * * And among these nations shall thou 
have no repose, and there shall be no rest 
for the sole of thy foot; but the Lord shall 
give thee there a trembling heart, and fall- 
ing of eyes, and languishing of soul. And 
thy life shall hang in doubt before thee; and 
thou shalt fear night and day and shalt have 
no assurance of thy life. In the morning 
thou shalt say: "Would it were evening’ and 
in the evening thou shalt say: “Would it 
were morning’—for the fear of thy heart 
which thou shalt fear, and for the sight of 
thine eyes which thou shalt sec.” 

In no other source, ancient or modern, has 
the meaning of galut“ been better defined 
than in these ancient words, and no book 
ever published on the Nazi period has ever in 
such stark terms described the reality of our 
existence in those days. 

VALIDITY OF ZIONIST POSITION 


Our Zionist position proved to be correct 
also on the positive side. The verity of our 
conviction that the welfare of the Jewish 
communities abroad and the security of the 
Jewish State are interdependent, can no 
longer be challenged. Our contention that 
the Jewish State will not only solve the prob- 
lem of Jewish homelessness through immi- 


for its spirit. 

In the two-way channel of mutual aid 
and mutual benefit between Israel and 
American Jewry, the State of Israel in the 
short span since its establishment bas has 
made one of it greatest contributions to 
American Jewry in ratifying the loyalty of 
the Jewish citizen to the United States. Is- 
rael has given the American Jew a tool which 
he never before possessed. For the first 
time since the year 70 of our current age, 
a Jew residing in the United States or any 
other country in the free world has been 
given a choice: He does not have to live in 
the United States nor in-any other Western 
country, be it England, France, Canada, 
Belgium or Holland, unless he so desires. 
He has a choice, Under the Israel law of 
the ingathering, he is free to leave the West- 
ern World and settle in Israel with his family. 
This is a choice which a Jew did not possess 
for the most part of our people's history. It 
is gratifying that the recent years have wit- 
nessed an increase of U.S. Jews immigrating 
into Isracl, and I hope than many more par- 


ancient homeland. 

But the fact remains that for generations 
to come American Jews will remain where 
they are, because they consider themselves 
part and parcel of America, to the upbulid~ 
of which they have contributed so much, 

this again out of such free choice born 


Zionism never en 
At the same time Zionism en- 


the absorption 
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chose, or were forced, to remain in the Dias- 
pora, making an impact on their lives, their 
culture and the education of their children. 
Thus we see that the State of Israel has 
made a vital contribution to American Jew- 
ish. life by bestowing upon the Jews of 
America the gift of the freedom of choice 
which has been denied to our people 
throughout the history of the Galut and has 
50 given them equal status with all other 
groups that make up the pluralistic pattern 
of the citizenry of the United States. 

Thus Israel has contributed greatly to the 
normalization of American Jewry within the 
totality of the American community. The 
image of the Jew in the eyes of the non- 
Jew has undergone a drastic change. The 
Jew who fled from Eastern Europe hereto- 
fore was ironically enough identified with 
Russian, Rumanian or Polish society and 
culture. With the emergence of the State 
of Israel, the Jew is better understood by 
the average non-Jew than was the Jewish 
immigrant of yesteryear. The Jew in Amer- 
ica, through his spiritual, cultural and his- 
torical affinity with the State of Israel, has 
become integrated into the American Jew- 
ish scene and has now a legitimate cause 
to fight the tides of assimilation for his 
survival as a Jew. Psychologically, the Jew's 
birthplace is no longer considered synony- 
mous with his background or origin. 


RADICAL TRANSFORMATION 


The miraculous metamorphosis of the 
homeless Jew since his absorption in the 
State of Israel, has caused the non-Jew for 
the first time to look upon his Jewish neigh- 
bors as sons and-daughters of an ancient and 
noble people which originally hailed from 
the Holy Land, and which in turn is now 
restored into the Third Jewish Common- 
wealth. It is as if whole centuries of the 
Diaspora are gradually receding in the mem- 
ory of man and the historic origin of our 
people is coming to the fore, bringing about 
a psychological normalization in the posi- 
tion of the only group within the American 
Nation which, in the eyes of the observing 
outsider, may have had many illegitimate 
motherlands but no historically legitimate 
fatherland, 

I will not dwell here on the numerous 
other revolutionary changes which have been 
wrought in Jewish life in terms of cultural 
enrichment, Christian-Jewish understanding, 
and a sense of pride in Israel's role in inter- 
national affairs as a bastion of democracy 
which binds it so closely with the United 
States, 

For the first time American Jews can 
proudly point out to their non-Jewish neigh- 
bors the Jewish State as a shining, living 
attestation to the true character, nobility 
and valiance of the Jewish people. 

Speaking from this rostrum, in the capital 
of the State of Israel, let us remember that 
the miracle of Israel's rebirth, its impact 
upon the Jewish communities and the ful- 
fillment of Zionist vision, was accomplished 
by the selfiess dedication and the inordi- 
nately hard struggle waged by the leadership 
and rank and file of the Zionist movement. 
And this is particularly true of the American 
Zionist movement and the leaders of our own 
organization who have all courageously and 
unfalteringly carried aloft the Zionist torch, 
mobilized the Jewish community, galvanized 
public opinion, fought battles on all levels at 
the United Nations, and emerged triumphant 
in the face of the heaviest odds. They truly 
are the coarchitects of the Jewish State. 

It is a matter of regret that the story of 
the arduous and persistent bittles waged by 
Amerlęan Zionists throughout the years for 
the establishment of a Jewish State is too 
little known, and that some quarters have 
chosen entirely to forget or ignore it. For- 
tunately for us and for the historic memory 
of our generation the two principal figures 
in this exciting drama, Dr. Abba Hillel Silver 
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and Dr. Emanuel Neumann, are with us, each 
representing in his person the golden pages 
in the history of that period. 

During my two visits to Israel this year, 
it was gratifying for me to observe the be- 
ginning of a change in the climate of opin- 
ion among some segments of the people of 
Israel towards Zionism and Zionists.- Zionism 
may be on its way to becoming less and less 
an object of derision and denigration, even 
among the youth of Israel. If this be true, 
an atmosphere of better understanding of the 
work of Zionists for the creation of the State 
and for the State of Israel since its establish- 
ment, may commence to permeate the people 
of Israel. I am confident that this conven- 
tion will usher in an era of even greater 
understanding of our movement and its pro- 
gram, not only for Israel, but for the enrich- 
ment of Jewish life in the Gola, 

It is not my intention to harp upon what 
I consider the serious mistake made in cer- 
tain Israel circles in attacking the Zionist 
movement. This is all, I prayerfully hope, 
water under the dam. However, what needs 
to be reiterated and reemphasized is the fact 
that every great cause in history needs a 
dedicated army to translate aspirations into 
reality, Israel is such a cause and the Zion- 
ist movement is such an army. It is true 
that with the exception of an infinitesimal 
group, the entire American Jewish commu- 
nity is sympathetic and friendly toward 
Israel, But there is a-vast difference be- 
tween sympathy and commitment. The 
Zionist movement is the only entity in Amer- 
ican Jewry whose support for Israel is that of 
commitment. 

The Zionist movement in America is 
wholly, devotedly and zealously committed 
to the concept of Jewish peoplehood and to 
the centrality of the Jewish state within the 
spectrum of that peoplehood. This concept 
is quite different from the philosophy of 
those organizations originally founded for 
entirely unrelated purposes, and which have 
now added the promotion of a project in 
Israel to the many projects they have under- 
taken heretofore. 

This psychological and fundamental dif- 
ference between the Zionist organization and 
other groups has emerged cleagly time and 
again, especially during the critical period 
of the Sinai campaign, when many so-called 
friends manifested a negative attitude, or at 
best went into hiding, whereas Zionists, and 
Zionists alone, stood firmly by Israel and 
proved Israel’s only reliable ally even in the 
Jewish world. 

The State of Israel will be in need of a 
strong and influential Zionist movement for 
many years to come. Israel, as a great his- 
toric cause, needs not only friends but allies; 
not only sympathy and financial support, but 
commitment. The Zionist organization is 
the only body in the free world that can meet 
these requirements; and I know that the 
leadership of Israel is gradually becoming 
aware that the Zionist movement is not a 
gulf but the bridge between the Jewish state 
and the Jewish people. - 

There is one other aspect of the Zionist 
ideal which must be continuously stressed 
in view of the repeated misinterpretations 
that have been made regarding the very 
nature of the Zionist movement and in view 
of the unrealistic approach to the complex- 
ities of Jewish life. 

Zionism ls a creed of Jewish life which 
proclaims the indivisible oneness of the Jew- 
ish people—a concept that has been pro- 
pounded with renewed stress by Herzl, the 
immortal founder of modern Zionism. This 
means that Jews, while living in the lands 
of the Diaspora, and justifiably considered 
among the most loyal citizens of their re- 
spective lands, are inseparably held together 
by historic, religious, and cultural ties, which 
make them members of one and the same 
people. 
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The State of Israel is the guarantor for the 
Survival and the unity of the Jewish people. 
Israel today functions in this capacity. 
Zionism is much more than work in, or on 
behalf of, Israel. This in itself would be 
not more than Israelism. Zionism, however, 
is Israelism plus revitalization of Jewish 
Peoplehood in the Diaspora: To us Zionists 
every new project in Israel, as well as every 
new undertaking by a Jewish community in 
the farflung corners of the earth, are both 
Manifestations of the same Jewish will to 
live as Jews and the selfsame expression of 
the creativity of our people's spirit. Zionism 
is the foundation that gives Jewish life its 
basic structure, the walls that hold it to- 
Bether and the ceiling that gives it splendor, 
dignity, and status. This is what Theodor 
Herzl] meant when he stated that “Zionism 
Will never die“ because he believed that “We 
are a people—one people.” 

: ISRAEL'S MORAL SUPPORT 


Israel's moral support of Zionism is indis- 
Pensable for the continued existence of the 
Zionist movement, Bluntly speaking, the 
disappearance of the Zionist movement from 
the Jewish scene would be a catastrophe for 
both Israel and the Jewish people. The 
vacuum would be quickly filled by the as- 
Similationist and isolationist philosophies 
Which are now biding their time to conquer 
the Jewish communities—a Kibbush Hake- 
hilot by non-Zionists and anti-Zionists. 

To counteract these corrosive forces which 
are continually gnawing at the foundations 
Of creative Jewish life, we are now concen- 
trating all our efforts upon the Hebraization 
Of Jewish communities, the Jewish educa- 
tion of our youth, the building of economic 
and cultural projects in Israel, the encour- 
agement of aliya in the United States and 
the bringing of the young American gen- 
eration into direct contact with their coun- 

in Israel, which is now being - ac- 
complished through our teenage programs 
at Kfar Silver, study programs by our Zionist 
Youth Commission and the Young Zion- 
lats—undertakings which are destined to 
bind together the different parts of our 
People, both in Israel and the Diaspora, into 
the eternal unity of Jewish peoplehood. 

The partnership between the Zionist move- 
Ment and Israel also places a similar obliga- 
tion for the future of Jewish life upon the 
State of Israel. The welfare of the Jewish 
State is interwoven with a creative Jewish 
community in the Diaspora. 


GOALS HIGH 


These goals are high, the tasks great and 
the vision staggering. But this is the new 
Image toward which our movement is aspir- 
ing, so that it may contribute in the future, 
48 it has so efficiently done in the past, to 
upbuilding of Israel and the unification 
Our people. 
this was spoken mapy centuries ago, 

about 800 years prior to the common era 
and apparently for the same reason—the 

partnership between the Jewish 
. People and the Jewish land. 


of Consolation and is to this very 
day the prophetic reading that accompanies 
the portion of the week “Nitzavim” in the 
Book of Deuteronomy. Says the prophet: 

Zion's sake will I not hold my peace, 
and for Jerusalem's sake I will not rest, 
Until her triumph go forth as brightness, 
and her salvation as a torch that burneth.” 

ah 62: 1). It is God who is speaking 
Ry about His own commitment to Zion 
Hie Jerusalem, saying that He will not hold 
is Peace till the unification between the 
thee and the people is accomplished. God, 
t n, continues to state His anxiety in this 
@shion: “I have set watchmen upon thy 
Walls, O Jerusalem. They shall never hold 


their peace day or night” (62: 6). This 
means that He sent prophets and leaders to 
remind the people that the unification of 
the land of Israel with the people of Israel 
is the majestic task of history. The prophet 
then apparently turns directly to his audi- 
ence and says: “Ye that are the Lord's re- 
membrancers, take ye no rest, and give Him 
no rest till He establish, and till He make 
Jerusalem a praise in the earth (the glory 
of the earth)“ (62: 6-79 


Peace Corps Lawyers: Building Emerging 
5 African Societies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, there 
appeared in the May 1963 issue of the 
American Bar Association Journal an ar- 
ticle by R. Sargent Shriver, Jr., Director 
of the Peace Corps, describing the need 
for volunteer lawyers in the Peace Corps 
in the developing nations of Africa. 

The Peace Corps has received over 
1,000 inquiries from lawyers regarding 
this program. From the 400 to 500 
volunteer questionnaires completed, 26 
lawyers have been selected for service. 
They have entered training programs at 
universities across the country to study 
the history, culture, and traditions and, 
where necessary, the language of the 
host country. The trainees will be given 
extra reading courses in law along with 
courses in preventative medicine and 
health education. 

At the conclusion of the training pro- 
grams, the volunteer lawyers will assem- 
ble at the Yale University School of Law 
this month with graduation scheduled for 
September 5. While at Yale the lawyers 
will participate in a 3-week seminar on 
African legal institutions, their develop- 
ment and problems. 

I would like at this point to include 
Mr. Shriver's article in the RECORD: 
Peace Corrs LAWYERS— BUILDING EMERGING 

AFRICAN SOCIETIES 
(By Robert Sargent Shriver, Jr.) 

"Law and justice I established in the land 
and promoted the welfare of the people,” 
Hammurabi’s Code, 2000 B.C. 

Over a century and a half ago, a newly 
emerging nation on the North American Con- 
tinent stood on the threshold of constitu- 
tional government, This nation had just ex- 
perienced a long and destructive war. Its 
people had suffered a severe economic depres- 
sion. Its normal peacetime commerce was 
disorganized. Armed insurrection was rising. 
Political agitation was rampant. There were 
elements of hostility to a federal government 
and a marked aversion to taxation, with or 
without representation. 

Each state was its own free agent. Public 
credit was demoralized and private credit 
lacked confidence. The peace treaty was 
ignored by both sides and seemed incapable 
enforcement, The national currency was 
practically worthless. The prestige of the 
government was almost nonexistent at home 
and abroad; the public will seemed to be 
paralyzed. ; 

Its system of law demanded drastic revi- 
sion. The only answer at that time was to 
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call for a Constitutional Convention to draw 
up a new charter of government that would 
provide for stable and binding executive, 
legislative, and Judicial procedures. 

So the delegates went to work. And from 
their skills of statecraft, their political ex- 
perience and practical knowledge, their inti- 
mate connection with government came the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Despite their youth, the men who wrote 
the Constitution were learned in history and 
political theory, in war and diplomacy, in the 
law and in business. The roster of its 
authors were the men who had made the 
Revolution and who were destined to build 
the foundation of a new nation. 

From that historic day when the Constitu- 
tion was proclaimed the “supreme law of 
the land", it has withstood the severe test 
of time. This document has become the 
beacon for all nations who seek to protect 
individual liberties under law. Its architecta 
have become synonymous with the concepts 
of human freedom. Their influence is writ- 
ten into history, preserved by our stanch 
faith, still registering a vital impact upon 
the actions of Government from day to day. 

Newly emerging nations in today's world, 
particularly in Africa, stand upon the fron- 
tiers of constitutional government. Free of 
colonial administration, they are preparing 
to solidify their independence through the 
establishment of modern legal systems. But 
they have far to go, as our forefathers did. 

They know that independence does not 
guarantee freedom under law. There is no 
magic that can provide a nation with the 
understanding and experience with which to 
design a free society. The democratic sys- 
tem does not emerge fully developed from a 
pressure cooker. It evolves slowly and pati- 
ently with the help of trained and dedicated 
men and women whom it represents, 

In an article for the Journal of Education, 
James Paul, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Law School, has written: 

“Political freedom, order, and concepts of 
justice embodied in the term ‘rule of law’ 
are no easier to develop than natural re- 
sources. Nor is it wise to assume that mate- 
rial and technological advance must come 
first, at the expense of development in the 
intangible, but for the long haul, more basic 
area of ideology.” 7 

Chief Justice Earl Warren enlarged on this 
issue in a speech at Atlanta, Ga., commem- 
orating Georgia Tech’s 75th anniversary, The 
Chief Justice pointed out that if technology 
is to serve the peaceful purposes of man- 
kind it must be given a peaceful setting in 


both domestic and world law, a factor that 


he said is, so far, lacking. 

Rather than science’s running away and 
endangering civilization, he suggested that 
the real danger lies in the lack of a lawful 
world. y 

“A world governed by law will not permit 
scientific discoveries to be used for purposes 
of destruction,” Chief Justice Warren de- 
clared. But a world without law is destined 
for destruction with or without scientific 
discoveries, 

For the community of nations now 
stretching forth toward the realities of inde- 
pendence, rule by law is the first order of- 
things; it is top priority. 

THE AFRICAN EXPERIENCE 


Many African nations share the English 
common law heritage, common juridical ide- 
ology, and common legal institutions. These 
nations now seek to mesh their British leg- 
acy with local customs, to fuse together all 
the diversified factors into unified judicial 
procedure. 

They have passed through an explosive pe- 
riod and now face new stresses and difficul- 
ties. Colonial civil servants have departed, 
leaving a partial vacuum which must be 
filled. The urgency to make the law work 
well, to enhance respect for the courts and 
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for their authority, is deeply felt. In daily 
governmental activity, in commerce, and in 
private affairs, lawyer skills are in demand. 
Men of caliber are needed to staff the court 
systems, to fill responsible positions in gov- 
ernment at home and abroad, to become 
teachers of law, to represent African inter- 
ests in a growing, changing economy in a 
changing world. 

One of the requisites la to develop a new 
generation of well educated, 
men. Another is to develop the best possible 
system for administering justice—men and 
laws, ~ 

Many young mon will seek opportunities 
in politics. The study of law, the legal disci- 
plines, the law degree, will continue to at- 
tract the finest and most ambitious of them. 
But additional talent, energy, skilled man- 
power are required to implement the princi- 
ples of self-government. of rule by law. 

In parts of English-speaking Africa there 

. is now a scarcity of lawyers of African de- 
‘scent. Many leaders of the bar believe that 
professional standards must be raised and 
the scope of professional training broadened 
and adapted to national needs. They feel 
strongly that the job must be done at home, 
by new univerSities and new law schools. 

Africa is determined to build new societies. 
Legal institutions as well as social and po- 
litical institutions must be related to the 
shape and design of these new societies. 
They cannot exist apart or as a superstruc- 
ture. Neither can they exist as parallel 
systems. 

Perhaps at this point a word of explana- 
tion is meeded on the African legal system. 

A recent survey conducted in Africa de- 
scribed the duality of British and African 
law this way: 

“The common law and Parlliament's stat- 
utes of general application up to a fixed date 
were received in most English-settied regions 
of Africa by a process similar to the recep- 
tion of law in our country. Since most of 
Africa is a region of many dissimilar tribal 
languages, English perforce became the pro- 
fessional lingua franca, just as it became a 
national language for other purposes. 

“As European institutions spread, so the 
received law became more and more impor- 
tant in African life.. Courts patterned after 
England's were established. European set- 
tiers, and Africans who had the opportunity, 
went off to study law in England. Upon 
qualifying there as barristers, they returned 
to practice at home. 

“The common law system and its tradi- 
tions took root just as they did in other lands 
where English-speaking people settled. But 
indigenous tribal customs—the 
laws—were left intact to govern most Afri- 
cans, particularly those outside the urban 
areas. These customs related primarily to 
matters of land, inheritance, marriage, and 
family relationships. 

“Native court ordinances recognized or 
established systems of African-staffed local 
courts which administered the native law 
as well as important criminal court juris- 
diction roughly similar to that of our lower 
tier of municipal or magistrates’ courts. 
This was subject to supervision and review 
of colonial officials, and, in some areas, the 
courts established by the colonial govern- 
ment. Thus, indigenous customs and tri- 
bunals were carefully cultivated, in part as 
a conscious aspect of colonial policy. These 
dual systems of law were and are adminis- 
tered side by side in the new countries.” 

We can ste then that, logically, emphasis 
must be placed upon the integration of 
British common law with native customary 
law. 

THE PEACE CORPS PROGRAM 

In their effort to distill the precepts of 
British law and customary law, many Afri- 
can states have turned to the Peace Corps 
for assistance. 


Requests originally came from four na- 


law-trained 
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tions which wished to explore the possibili- 
ties of a volunteer lawyer project. In the 
fall of 1962, Mr. Paul followed up these re- 
quests. He toured English-speaking Africa, 
visiting Nigeria, West Cameroon and Sierra 
Leone as well as Liberia. In each of these 
countries he noted significant gaps in the 
availability of trained legal manpower, Mr. 
Paul felt that Peace Corps volunteers could 
bridge some of these gaps. 

Mr. Paul met with host national cabinet 
Ministers, government officials, faculty mem- 
bers of existing law schools, American diplo- 
mats, and Peace Corps oversea staff members. 

He turned to report enthusiastically that a 
project of this type would “contribute in a 
significant way to the host country and offer 
challenging hard work and stimulation to 
the volunteers.” 

His conclusions: 

“These several projects (Nigeria, West 
Cameroon, Liberia, and Sierra Leone) would 
form the basis for the Peace Corps lawyers’ 
project for Africa. The program would sup- 
ply competent law-trained personnel to serve 
in universities, government ministries, gov- 
ernment corporations and judicial systems, 
including the administration of customary 
courts, 

“Volunteers would perform such services 
as assistance in the administration of the 
customary courts; legal drafting and re- 
search; teaching and research necessary to 
develop improved legal education in African 
universities; assistance and editing of legal 
materials—case reports, journals and other 
professional publications—in countries 
where they are lacking.” 

Now that possible Jobs were on paper, we 
could move ahead. Discussions continued, 
American private agencies and universities 
were already deeply involved in Africa. 
Young American lawyers, under the aegis of 
these associations and institutions, were 
providing a share of legal assistance. It was 
the Peace Corps interest then to cooperate 
and extend this assistance where it was 
needed. 


WHAT THE VOLUNTEERS WILL BE DOING 


Nigerla: Mr. Paul's survey bad carried him 
to Nigeria's three regions. He has recom- 
mended that lawyers be assigned to work 
with the Native Court Administration in the 
Northern Region; in the Ministry of Justice 
in the Eastern Region; at NSUKKA Univer- 
sity Law School and in the Ministry of Justice 
in the Western Region. 

Cameroon: In the West Cameroon area, 
Mr. Paul found a lack of trained lawyers. 
There are only 3 African barristers and about 
10 African law students studying in England. 
Twenty men are studying law via a corre- 
spondence course offered by London Univer- 
sity. 

“There are very lew law books in the West,” 
Mr. Paul noted. “If the common law is to 
survive, help must be forthcoming, quickly, 
wo give the law and the profession a foot- 

old.“ 

For the western state (Cameroon is a fed - 
erated country and East Cameroon is French- 
oriented), volunteer duties would include 
legal assistance to the Attorney General in 
connection with counseling the ministries of 
the West, as well as research and drafting. 
One lawyer may work in corporation law as 
well. 

Sierra Leone: This would be a combined 
teaching and reporting program. Here vol- 
unteer lawyers are critically needed to orga- 
nize, edit, and publish a considerable yol- 
ume of cases spanning a number of years, 
Others will teach and provide research as- 
sistance at the University at Fourah Bay. 

(Mr, Paul's interest sent him back to Africa 
in January for a further review. At this 
time he found that Ethiopia and Nyasaland 
had expressed a desire to obtain the services 
of volunteer lawyers.) 

Nyasaland: A law school is just in the 
formative process, One Peace Corps volun- 
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teer lawyer is already at the school helping 
to establish initial courses. Additional vol- 
unteers will expand the faculty and broaden 
the curriculum. 

Nyasaland is in the midst of a crash pro- 
gram to educate its lay judges and prospec- 
tive lawyers. At present, 20 Judges are be- 
ing retrained in modern judicial methods; 
8 prospective lawyers are studying for the 
English Bar, which they expect to take later 
this year. 

Ethiopia: Working with Peace Corps Rep- 
resentative Wofford in Ethiopia, Mr. Paul 
came up with these recommendations: 

“Lawyers are needed on two fronts. (1) 
For purposes of legal research, drafting and 
related tasks in government; (2) To assist 
in the development of a law school to which 
the university is now fully committed. Vol- 
unteers would work under the supervision 
of the Institute of Public Administration 
which supplies a variety of professional sery- 
ices to the Ethiopian Government.” 

Three of the nearly 300 volunteers already 
in Ethiopia have been transferred to the In- 
stitute. As law school graduates, they will 
be of great use in the Institute. 

Liberia: We have left this country for last 
because here the project takes on a different 
cast. 

Volunteer lawyers in Liberia will be a part 
of an overall public administration project. 
Liberia, the oldest republic in Africa, was 
founded on the American pattern. Its con- 
stitution is similar to ours and its system of 
government is very like ours. 

However, Liberia faces many difficult prob- 
lems because it has few civil servants to 
carry on the daily tasks of government. Re- 
cently, President Tubman established the 
Special Commission on Government Opera- 
tion to study administrative procedures and 


proposed many 
changes. Peace Corps volunteers will assist 
in their implementation. Volunteer lawyers 
will handle legal research and the drafting 
of legislation and will serve as assistant ad- 
ministartors to county and provincial courts. 


NEXT STEPS 


Volunteer lawyers, using their professional 
skills, represent a new dimension in Peace 
Corps programing. Lawyers are in the Peace 
Corps today; some are actually performing 
legal duties like the volunteer in Nyasaland; 
but the majority are either „ Work- 
ing in community development, credit union 
or co-op organization. - 

This African lawyer project is a pilot pro- 
gram. It will be an evolving project, and 
its success and growth will depend largely 
upon the measure of the men who volunteer 
for it. 

The Peace Corps is conducting a talent 
hunt through major U.S. law schools. Using 
the facilities of the American Bar Association 
and the American Bar Foundation, Peace 
Corps officials are combing student bodies 
around the Nation, looking for resourceful, 
mature, imaginative young men who would 
like to teach others and learn from others, 
under hardship conditions at no financial 
gain. 

They are not ignoring the lawyer already in 
prectice or the man who has retired from his 
professional work. Experience is an asset. 
Volunteers from the 1963 graduating class 
and volunteers with years of professional 
training behind them will together place 
the project on a sound professional footing. 

Volunteers must have an LL. B. degree. 
Membership in the bar is desirable, but not 
required. Summer experience in a law firm, 
a State or Federal office or congressional of- 
fice would be useful for the young lawyer. 
Volunteers must be American citizens, with- 
out dependents under 18, and preferably 
single. 

These are the basic requirements. Beyond 
them lie the requirements that are intan- 
gible. “Can he work well with others?” 
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“What are his skills; where can we use them?” 
“Can he work under tension?” “Is he 
Patient?“ These are the other qualities that 
mold a volunteer. 

SELECTION AND TRAINING 


Before a volunteer goes overseas he has to 
be selected for a project. The first step is 
to submit a volunteer questionnaire. Once 


that is processed and the volunteer has taken 


the Peace Corps placement examination, he 
can be matched to a job slot in a project. 
He is then invited to participate in a Peace 


program. 

Like all other volunteers slated to go over- 
Seas next fall, the volunteer lawyers will re- 
ceive intensive training in this country. 
They will train for about 3 months at a col- 
leg or university, studying the history, cul- 
ture, traditions and language of their host 
Country. Peace Corps volunteer lawyers will 
Study along with other volunteers going to 
the same country. They will also take an 
intensive reading course in African legal 
Studies. 

Language-study features the most modern 
techniques of instruction. Although the 
host countries requesting lawyers are Eng- 
lsh-speaking, it may be necessary for the 
Volunteers to learn native dialects for their 
rural assignments, particularly in native 
court administration. 

Volunteers for legal projects will receive 
Additional training in a 2-week seminar to be 
Conducted at a special training site. Here 
they will take courses and be briefed on 
African law and legal procedures. This semi- 
Nar will help relate their formal training 
to the unique situations that they will face 
in their particular project area. 

After a 2-week home leave, volunteers re- 
Port to their host countries for a brief in- 
Country orientation. tion is ar- 
ranged and paid for by the Peace Corps. 

ALLOWANCES” > 


Peace Corps volunteer lawyers will serve 
Or 2 years, includnig the training period. 
During this time they will receive a living 
allowance to cover food, clothing, housing 
and miscellaneous expenses—plus a readjust- 
Ment allowance of $75 for each month of 
Service, nearly $1,800 for the entire tour. 

The living allowance varies from country 
to country and is designed to let the volun- 
teers live at a level equal to that of the 
People with whom they work. 

Housing conditions will vary greatly, from 
a modern apartment to a small rural cot- 

. In all areas, living quarters for volun- 
teers compare with facilities shared by host 
Country coworkers performing similar jobs. 
All volunteers also receive 30 days of leave 
a year, during which they are encouraged 
to travel in the host country or visit neigh- 

Ting countries. 

LEADERSHIP FROM THE AMERICAN 

ASSOCIATION 


u The questions can rightfully be raised— 
t about afterwards?” What happens 
When the volunteers get home?” 

The American Bar Association has demon- 
strated forthright leadership in asking firms 
employing lawyers to grant leaves of absence 
for Peace Corps service. Volunteers could 
So back to their firms with 2 years of over- 
seas experience, as experts in African law. 

They will have given of themselves in the 

ighest traditions of service. Volunteer 
lawyers, steeped in a heritage of rule by 
law, knowledgeable in the spirit and prac- 
tice of a democratic society, will have helped 
to establish societies of free men based ùp- 
on these tenets. 

They will return home with the experience 
and expertise that only a few have. They 
will be better prepared for leadership in 
thelr profession and in their communities. 
Volunteer lawyers, answering the challenge 
ot public service, will share in an experience 
that will enrich their entire lives, They will 


BAR 
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have learned that liberty under the law, be 
it the civil or the common law, and the equal 
rights of individuals to live a life of free- 
dom, limited only by respect for the simi- 
lar rights of others, are the needs of all 
peoples, 


Approve the Ban—And Stay Alert 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I include in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an excellent edi- 
torial from the July 28, 1963, issue of 
the South Bend Tribune, endorsing ap- 
proval by the U.S. Senate of the limited 
nuclear test ban treaty which was ini- 
tialed a few days ago in Moscow. 

The editorial, entitled “Approve the 
Ban—And Stay Alert,” follows: 

APPROVE THE BAN—AND STAY ALERT 

Two temptations flutter around the limited 
nuclear test ban treaty draft initialed last 
week in Moscow like moths around a porch 
light on a July night. One is to overesti- 
mate the importance of this cold war agree- 
ment; the other is to underestimate it. 

The significance of the event is precisely 
this: Soviet Russia, apparently influenced by 
its open and serious break with Red China, 
has finally accepted a minimal agreement 


on nuclear testing that the West has plugged 


for more than 4 years. 

First offered under the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and then reoffered after Kennedy 
took office, the agreement avoids the thorny 
issue of inspection because it involves only 
atmospheric and underwater tests, which can 
be detected from afar by currently avallable 
instruments. (It also covers tests in space, 
which are of no special concern because any 
test that would be of value to the tester 
would have to be held close enough to the 


planet to be easily detectable.) 


That's all the agreement covers. It is not 
in any sense a major step toward disarma- 
ment. There is no reason to believe it 
heralds any global power realinement or any 
significant move westward on Russia's part. 

There is, in fact, no real reason to believe 
Russia will even abide by its terms any 
longer than it suits her purposes to do so. 

On the other hand, the agreement is not 
meaningless. It does put the brakes on the 
nuclear race, Equally important, it ends for 
the moment the radioactive pollution of the 


atmosphere, a matter that ought to concern 


all men living on the planet, even though 
scientists argue over how much damage this 
pollution threatens to the race. 

And finally, the very fact that Russia- 
said “da” to anything the West proposed 
must be considered at-least a tiny improve- 
ment in cold war relations. - 

The treaty is yet to be approved by the 
three signatory nations. Russia having 
come this far, probably will approve withoùt 
further fuss. Britain’s assent seems certain. 
There is a real question only in the United 
States, where the Senate has been asked 
to give its blessing to the pact. 

We believe the Senate should consent. 
The treaty carries some risk, but not a great 
deal. The United States, so far as laymen 
can judge, holds the edge in all phases of 
nuclear development except extra-big 50- 
and 100-megaton bombs, which are of du- 
bious strategic value. The only weapon 
breakthrough in sight in either the United 
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States or the Soviet Union is an antimissile 
missile, and that’s some distance down the 
road for both, according to best military and 
scientific estimates. 

If the test ban treaty is approved, however, 
the administration must do two things: It 
must encourage the continued laboratory de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons right up to 
the testing point, and it must remain ready 
to resume tests in short order if the Russians 
break the treaty. In addition, of course, it 
must be constantly alert for Red cheating. 

Russia, after all, did not become trust- 
worthy because it agreed to a treaty. The 
Soviets have seldom kept their word—never 
when it was not in their interest. The ad- 
ministration, having been burned before, 
must surely remain shy of the fire. 

If Russia should resume testing, we must 
be ready to follow suit as national security 
dictates—and without delay. 

Senate approval of the test ban would 
place enormous responsibility on the admin- 
istration. Let the executive branch not 
forget it. 


Goethe Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 28 we observe the anniversary of the 
birth of Germany’s greatest poet, 
Johann Wolfgang van Goethe. Goethe's 
name symbolizes the highest achieve- 
ments of culture and humanism. He 
Was as aware as any writer in his cen- 
tury of the dark abyss of the human 
heart and the follies and tragedies of 
history. Yet unlike many of his con- 
temporaries, this knowledge did not make 
him despair. Although he lived in an 
age when the word “culture” suggested 
the sheltered life, the ivory tower, and 
frequently contempt for the problems of 
the real world, Goethe participated in 
active and creative pursuits, A man who 
has become immortal because of his 
magnificent prose and poetry, he also 
devoted himself to science, to the history 
of art, and to the administration of the 
state in which he lived—all without 
compromising his independence as an 
artist. Never, in my vocation as an 
author,” he once said, have I asked what 
would the people like and how I could 
(through my poetry) serve the whole. 
Lhave always striven to improve myself, 
to raise the standard of my personality, 
and to express only that which I recog- 
nized as good and true.” 

The noble cultural tradition of Goethe 
has been perpetuated by many German 
artists. As evidence of the continued 
influence of Goethe’s devotion to culture 
I need only mention two artists who have 
lived in my own State of California, 
Arnold Schoenberg and Otto Klemperer. 
Both the composer, Schoenberg, and the 
conductor, Klemperer, came to California 
as exiles from Nazi Germany. Schoen- 
berg was known throughout the musical 
world for his revolutionary use of 
“atonal” scales in his music; Klemperer, 
because he was one of the great con- 
ductors of the century. These two great 
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artists have demonstrated, in the spirit 
of Goethe, that the German people re- 
main leading contributors to the world’s 
music. Like the great 18th century poet, 
also, their lives and works indicate that 
art and music knows no national 
boundaries. 


GNP Seen as an Inadequate Measure of 
Economic Growth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN V. LINDSAY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. LINDSAY. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a growing group of economists who 
question the adequacy of the existing 
gross national product measurement as 
a valid indicator of economic growth. 
The emergence of this group is of great 
importance since the administration’s 
demand for more spending and tax cuts 
to stimulate growth is premised on cur- 
rent GNP figures, which are said to por- 
tray a stagnant economy. i 

An article in the July 14 St. Peters- 
burg (Fla.) Times by Henrietta and 
Nelson Poynter adds further support to 
those who challenge the validity of GNP 
as a growth measure. Pointing to a 
speech by our colleague, the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. Curtis], the article 
contends that the GNP ignores many 
elements of real growth, such as the 
improved quality of goods and services, 
greater longevity, increased leisure time, 
do-it-yourself labor, and better educa- 
tion. If GNP were to include more of 
these factors it is likely that the admin- 
istration’s pessimistic assumptions about 
the state of our economy would be viti- 
ated and that a picture portraying sub- 
stantial current growth would emerge. 

Mr. Speaker, the question about the 
adequacy of our present GNP measure- 
ment is extremely important because our 
debate about national policies for eco- 
nomic growth is based upon GNP figures. 
Before carrying on policy discussions, we 
must first be sure that our statistics are 
complete and portray our actual eco- 
nomic situation. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article from the St. Petersburg 
(Fla.) Times in the Appendix of the 
RECORD: 5 

OUR GROWTH YARDSTICK: OUTDATED? 
(By Henrietta and Nelson Poynter) 

Tonight the French are dancing in the 
streets. Thousands are crowding the boule- 
vards with song and celebration because this 
is their Fourth of July marking the fall in 
1789 of the Bastille, the hated prison where 
so many were held who advocated “liberty, 
and fraternity.” 

With the American and French Revolu- 
tions, new values emerged in the economic, 
political, social and spiritual thinking of the 
Western world. This change is continuing, 
and among other long-established bastions 
the gross national product (GNP) is under 
reexamination. 


The Department of Commerce last week 
released an attractive booklet which explains 
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the materialistic production of our country. 
It's a far cry from the Soviet policy of ap- 
peasing the Russian family in a crowded 
room with glorious reports on pig iron pro- 
duction. 

But after almost 200 years of growing free- 
dom the question still is how we can measure 
and promote the intangible values—and set 
new goals—for the dividends of a free 
society. 

When “The Affluent Society” was published 
in 1958, Kenneth Galbraith, who taught John 
F. Kennedy economics at Harvard, main- 
tained that when the cold war ends “the 
basic demand on America will be on its re- 
sources of ability, intelligence, and education. 
The test will be less the effectiveness of our 
material investment than the effectiveness 
of our investment in man.“ 

Now, to challenge the President's demand 
for an increased growth rate based on GNP 
with facts and figures which back up much 
of the Galbraith theory, comes one of the 
most perspicacious Republican Congressmen, 
THomas B. Curtis, of Missouri. 

In an analysis of a new study by Prince- 
ton Professor Fritz Machlup, which main- 
tains that knowledge production grows faster 
than GNP and that this is the sign of real 
economic growth, Mr. Curtis told Congress: 

“The gross national product measures only 
imperfectly, if at all, many of the compo- 
nents of real growth, such as increased lei- 
sure time, new and improved goods and serv- 
ices on the market, more and better educa- 
tion, improved health, longevity and so forth. 
If we could measure accurately some of these 
real growth factors, I am confident that a 
picture would emerge of a dynamic and 
rapidly growing economy.” 

Beginning with the thesis that short-term 
studies of the economy may indicate only 
temporary up& and downs, but not a long- 
term trend, Dr, Machlup uses a 10-year period 
for his studies. The differences in the rates 
of increase, he observes, appear even more 
impressive if knowledge production, which 
comprises 28.7 percent of GNP, is compared 
with everything else included in the gross 
national product. The knowledge production 
increase for the years 1947-58, he claims, is 
10.6 percent, with a total money value of 
over $100 billion. 

Prof. Machlup presents a table of 48 items 
of knowledge production to back up his con- 


clusions. Education, for example, is broken 


down not only for private and public, lower 
and higher, but includes studies at home, 
on the job and in the Armed Forces. The 
other items extend from research and deyel- 
opment to the living arts, information media, 
and professional services. 


Changes in 10 economic items in 10 years 
Dollar amounts in billions) 


Increase 
Item 1051 | 1061 
Per- 
_|Amount | cent- 
age 
Gross national product. $329 | $519 $190 E 
National income... --| 279 | 428 149 53 
Personal income 257 | 416 159 62 
Disposable personal iri- 
e eee AAN 227 | 364 137 60 
Personal consumption ex- 
penditures 210 | 338 128 61 
Personal taxes... 29 53 24 83 
Personal savings 18 26 8 “4 
Compensation of em- 
v 180 | 302 122 68 
41 46 5 2 
9 15 6 67 


Department of Commerce table, 


The statistics would seem to back up the 
less scientific conclusions of Elmo Roper poll 
of economists and business executives, dur- 
ing the furor caused by “The Affluent So- 
ciety." Although many of them disagreed 
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with some of Professor Galbralth's iconoclas- 
tic pronouncements, one of his major points, 
vital to the latest Princeton study, received 
majority approval: 

“America’s basic deficiency in facing the 
future is the inadequate cultivation and ed- 
ucation of its human resources. We must, 
therefore, place less emphasis on material 
production and more on developing the ap- 
plied intelligence and creativeness of our 
people.” 

To this 68 percent of the economists and 
53 percent of the top businessmen agreed. 

But Galbraith’s central thesis on the im- 
portance of public services elicited no such 
approval, The Roper poll found a bare ma- 
jority of the economists—52 percent—agreed, 
but 78 percent of the businessmen actively 
disagreed with this statement in the poll: 

“Our preoccupation with high production 
also promotes a continuing social imbalance 
in American life whereby the private produc- 
tion of goods (automobiles, cosmetics, appli- 
ances, etc.) is kept at too high a level at the 
expense of public production of services (ad- 
equate schools, parks, sanitation, public 
safety, etc.) .“ 

With the biting satire for which he is 
famous, Professor Galbraith described this 
attitude: 

At best, public services are a necessary 
evil; at worst, they are a malign tendency 
against which an alert community must ex- 
ercise eternal vigilance. Such attitudes lead 
to some interesting contradictions. 

“Automobiles have a greater importance 
than the roads on which they are driven. 
We welcome the expansion of telephone serv- 
ices as improving the general well-being, but 
accept the curtailment of pestal services as 
signifying necessary economy. 

“Vacuum cleaners to insure clean houses 
are praiseworthy and essential in our stand- 
ard of living. Street cleaners, to insure clean 
streets, are an unfortunate experise. Partly 
as a result, our houses are generally clean, 
and our streets generally filthy. In the more 
sophisticated of the conventional wisdom, 
this distinction between public and private 
services is much less sharp, and, as I haye 
observed, it does not figure in the calculation 
of gross national product.” 

The Princeton study goes even further and 
into more detail, in challenging the validity 
of what is included and what is left out in 
the figuring of gross national product, The 
Government has already begun to modernize 
and update the Consumer's Index. Perhaps 
this idea of calculating knowledge produc- 
tion and other intangibles of a viable econ- 
omy may lead to new methods of computing 
not only gross national product, but the 
budget and other traditional national studies 
which have not kept pace with the changes 
in the country and the world. 


Shakespeare Summer Festival 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT N. GIAIMO 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. GIAIMO. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the most enjoyable evenings of theater 
that Washington has ever offered is the 
Shakespeare Summer Festival presenta- 
tion of “Much Ado About Nothing” at 
the Sylvan Theater. The performances 
are uniformly excellent, the costumes 
are enchanting, the setting is superb, the 
lighting and musical effects are mag- 
nificent—in short, the entire production 
is a sheer delight. 


1963 


Shakespeare's crisp and witty play is 
a perfect vehicle for the versatile cast 
and their virtually ideal setting. I 
should add that another of this produc- 
tion’s virtues is the fact that there is no 
admission charge, thanks to the sponsor- 
ing organizations, the Department of 
the Interior, and the District of Colum- 
bia Recreation Department. The pol- 
ished, professional touch, however, was 
Made possible by the liberal financial 
Support from many private organizations 
and individuals. 

The Sylvan Theater, at the foot of the 
Washington Monument, is the perfect 
Spot for such a performance, and Ellie 
Chamberlain, the producer, and Director 
Don Driver have utilized every natural 
and technical advantage at their dis- 
Posal. I would also like to commend 
the exceptional cast, headed by Marian 
Mercer, and Robert Mandan. 

Since the opening night, July 13, 
thousands of District residents and 
tourists have flocked to the theater, The 
Weather has been ideal, the reviews were 
excellent, and I understand that the at- 
tendance has averaged 1,500 per per- 
formance. 

Unhappily, “Much Ado About Nothing” 
will run through August 11 only. It is 
Seldom that the public is treated to such 
a thoroughly delightful theatrical ex- 
Perience, and I urge my colleagues, and 
all others who have the opportunity, to 
Make every effort to attend one of the 
final performances. It is a rare oppor- 
tunity and one which should not be 
Missed. 

I hope that next year Mrs. Chamber- 

and her deft, magic touch will 
again turn the Sylvan Theater into 
Washington's most popular attraction. 
She is to be commended for her vision 
and imagination. Washington is indeed 
fortunate to have the benefit of her 
talents. . 


Omar B. Ketchum 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. OLIN E. TEAGUE 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr, TEAGUE of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the Nation were sad- 
dened by the death on July 25 of Omar 
B. Ketchum. He served his country 
With distinction in time of war and 
peace. A combat veteran of World War 
» he returned to his home in Topeka, 
„ following the war where his un- 
Usual talents soon found expression in a 
distinguished career of public service. 
h As mayor of Topeka from 1931 to 1935, 
e made a record for which he is still 
held in the highest esteem by those who 
knew him in the old home town. His 
Outstanding qualities led to his selection 
as the nominee of the Democratic Party 
for Governor of Kansas in 1934. 
Though he was defeated by Alfred M. 
Landon’s bid for reelection to a second 
term, he was-again the nominee of his 
Party in 1936 to oppose Arthur Capper, 


— 
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the senior U.S. Senator from Kansas. 
He was defeated in a very close race by 
the popular Kansas Senator but soon 
returned to a career of service when he 
became a national officer of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States. 

Omar Ketchum served in the Wash- 
ington office of the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars from 1941 to the time of his death. 
As legislative director of the VFW and 
later as executive director of the Wash- 
ington office, he was well known as an 
aggressive and articulate spokesman for 
veterans and their dependents. 

Omar Ketchum knew war as a soldier. 
He also knew war as did the parents of 
boys killed in the service—his oldest son, 
Jack, was killed while serving as a 
bomber pilot in the European theater 
during World War II. So, I say Omar 
Ketchum gave much to his country—he 


will be long remembered for his many- 


talents and long period of service. 


Test Ban Treaty Hazard: Soviets Have 
Super-ICBM for Delivery of Super- 
H-Bomb 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fact 
that Soviet Russia has tested H-bombs 
with far greater bang“ than any of ours 
is beyond dispute. And under provisions 
of the test ban treaty now under con- 
sideration in the other body, the United 
States is prohibited from testing devices 
of greater force than we now have in an 
effort to catch up with the U.S. S. R. It 
must be taken for granted that Khru- 
shchev will build a very large arsenal of 
these superbombs, which he already has 
successfully tested, while we are forced 
to depend on our smaller bombs for re- 
taliation against any surprise attack. 

Until recently, there was doubt that 
the Soviets had a carrier“ capable of 
delivering their superbombs to US. tar- 
gets. This doubt has now been removed 
on the word of no less an authority than 
Gen. Curtis LeMay, Air Chief of Staff. 

General LeMay’s startling disclosure, 
made to the Senate Armed Services Pre- 
paredness Subcommittee, should give 
supporters of the test ban treaty some 
second thoughts. It is recounted in a 
Washington dateline article by Robert S. 
Allen and Paul Scott which appeared in 
the July 17 issue of the Knoxville Jour- 
nal, of Knoxville,-Tenn. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recor, I in- 
clude the article at this point: 

LeMay Warns Ban WILL BENEFIT RUSSIANS 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

WASHINGTON.—A new Soviet nightmare in 
cataclysmic weapons 
cloud over the East-West nuclear test ban 
talks getting underway in Moscow. 

The Russians have successfully tested the 
SS-8, a third generation intercontinental 
ballistic missile that is far more powerful 


like a fearsome. 
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and accurate than the giant ICBM's they al- 
ready have. 

This foreboding development means that 
Soviet rocket scientists have perfected an 
ICBM “carrier” for their stendily increasing 
stockpile of 50- to 100-megaton super-H- 
bombs. One megaton is the equivalent of 
1 million tons of TNT. 

Gen. Curtis LeMay disclosed this startling 
information to the Senate Armed Services 
Preparedness Subcommittee in expressing his 
frank opposition to the United States enter- 
ing into an unpoliced nuclear test ban agree- 
ment with Russia. 

The outspoken Air Chief of Staff warned 
the Senators that the Soviet is now sub- 
stantially ahead of the United States in the 
development and testing of giant nuclear 
weapons and their carriers, and that a 
treaty banning tests of them in the atmos- 
phere would definitely continue the Reds in 
their sinister lead. 

General LeMay asserted that Air Force 
Intelligence is now firmly convinced the Rus- 
sians are giving the development of giant 
ICBM carriers top priority. This belief is 
strongly supported by data based on recent 
Soviet missile tests in the Pacific, which Air 
Force experts feel quite certain completed 
the development of the deadly SS-8. 

At a closed-door session with the same 
Senate committee, Central Intelligence Di- 
rector John McCone agreed with LeMay’s 
grim report on the Soviet's superiority in 
supernuclear weapons. 

However, while conceding that the Rus- 
sians have the “capability” of delivering 
superbombs, McCone expressed the opin- 
ion that Soviet priority is now centered on 
the on of a new ICBM that is con- 
siderably lighter and more mobile than the 
huge 88-8. 

As des®ribed by the CIA chiefs this latest 
Soviet missile is similar to our Minute- 
man, that has a range of 5,000 miles and 
is Just becoming operational. 

The Russian version of the missile is 
launched from pads that are cheaper to con- 
struct and perhaps capable of being better 
camouflaged than other Soviet ICBM’s. The 
missile is deemed to have full inertial guid- 
ance, instead of the combination of radio 
and built-in guidance of earlier models. 

In the Judgment of CIA, this new Red mis- 
sile is an exceptionally satisfactory weap- 
on for a nation whose military theorlans 
insist above all on the crucial importance 
of “preemption”—the necessity to strike first 
in the employment of nuclear arms. 

These and other still-classified details of 
the Soviet's stupendous nuclear missile ca- 
pabilities will be made public by Senator 
JOHN STENNIS, Democrat, of Mississippi, 
chairman, when and if a nuclear test ban 
treaty is submitted to the Senate for rati- 
fication. 


All Is Not Gloom 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EMILIO Q. DADDARIO 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 25, 1963 
Mr. DADDARIO. Mr. Speaker, in the 
June 25 issue of the New Britain, Conn., 
Herald, there is an editorial entitled, 


editorial is proyocative and deserves the 

attention of the Members of this body: 
Aut Is Nor Gloom 

We must confess that virtually everything 

we have read to date has dismissed the Al- 
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Uance for Progress as being a waste, a loss, 
doomed to defeat unless there is a marked 
pick-up by the apathetic Latins. 

Thus, it came as both something of an 
eye-opener and a pleasure to come across 
In piercing, 


a point-by-point survey of Latin America, 
collectively and nation by nation, 

Its conclusion: Far from being ‘down the 
drain,” Latin America’s story has a side that 
is positive and promising, and should be 
told, 

Specifically of the Alliance, the magazine 
writes: The Alliance has had a slow start 
but considering the unprecedented scope of 
the program, a fast start would have been 
impossible. * * * The real burden of mak- 
ing the Alliance work lies with the Latin 
Americans, and an encouraging number of 
them are shouldering the load. Tax reform 
and land reform legislation is being passed, 
and through implementation may be long 
in coming, even the consideration of these 
reforms is a great step forward in many 
republics.” 

The article reviews numerous areas of 
p: and reform throughout the conti- 
nent. It points out that declining economic 
indicators have been reversed, and that po- 
litical stability is far more widespread than 
is generally realized in this country: Revo- 
lutions—not street fights and police ac- 
tions—are not as frequent as they once 
were. But the motivations (for revolutions) 
are changing * from a simple lust for 

to * * worry over Communist in- 
roads; worry over political power vacuums; 
and, occasionally, worry over the preserva- 
tion of constitutional government.” 

There is no pretense that all is well and 
rosy in South America. But there is a defi- 
nite series of illustrations to show that all 
is not as bad as some would have it. 


Argentina’s Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. REUSS, Mr. Speaker, I am grati- 
fied to learn of the recent establishment 
of an Argentine Peace Corps. Under 
the leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
in the July 1963 issue of the Interna- 
tional Volunteer entitled, “Argentine 
Teachers for America”: 

ARGENTINE TEACHERS FOR AMERICA 


Argentina has announced the establish- 
ment of a national volunteer service called 
“Maestros para America” (Teachers for 
America). This program will send an initial 
group of 50 volunteers to teach in primary 
schools and fundamental education cam- 
paigns (literacy teaching and basic mathe- 
matics) in the rural areas of other Latin 
American countries as part of the Alianza 
para el Progreso. 

The announcement came at the end of 
discussions in Buenos Aires between the 
International Peace Corps Secretariat, an 
Organization of American States Commis- 
sion, and Argentine officials in regard to the 
program. The IPCS has worked with the 
Argentine Government in the development of 
this program and has agreed to provide tech- 
nicel assistance in setting up the program. 

Argentina hopes to send its first volunteer 
teachers abroad by October 1963 when a 
number of primary school terms begin in 
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Latin America. The volunteers will be se- 
lected from the more than 700 who have 
already applied to serve in the program. 
They will be trained and supported in the 
field by the Argentine Government. How- 
ever, Argentina has asked the OAS to sponsor 
the program and to place the volunteers 
through OAS machinery. 

The Argentine Government has formally 
expressed its hope that other countries will 
adopt similar programs so that a multilateral 
campaign against illiteracy can be mounted 
in Latin America under the auspices of the 
OAS. 


Foreign Editor Condemns Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial by 
Michael Padev, the foreign editor of the 
Arizona Republic, appeared on July 28. 
It sets forth so clearly the reasons why 
so many fear the adoption of a nuclear 
test ban treaty that I felt it should be 
brought to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

FOREIGN EDITOR CONDEMNS TREATY 
(By Michael Padev, Republic foreign editor) 

WasHINGTON.—The United States-Soviet- 
British nuclear test ban treaty, concluded by 
the Harriman mission in Moscow last week, 
has received substantial public opinion 
backing in the free world. 

So far only Premier Charles de Gaulle’s 
France has come out with a resolute “no” 
of disapproval, and West Germany has ex- 
pressed some anxiety and doubt. 

In Britain the treaty has been received 
with the enthusiastic approval of all politi- 
cal groups, from the rightwing Conserva- 
tives to the leftwing Socialists and 
Communists, 

In the United States the treaty is also 
meeting with general approval. A majority 
of newspaper comment favors it, and it seems 
that the Senate will ratify it with the neces- 
sary two-thirds majority (67 out of 100 
votes) 

As our readers know, the Arizona Repub- 
lic opposes the test ban treaty and strongly 
disapproves of the policy of the Kennedy 
administration, a policy of friendly collab- 
oration with Soviet Russia, Which has made 
the treaty possible. 

Why do we take such a lone wolf attitude? 

Why don’t we join the optimistic ap- 
praisals of the majority of newspaper colum- 
nists, commentators, and editorial writers? 

Why don't we share President Kennedy's 
views that the treaty is a “victory for man- 
kind” and a “first step” toward peace? 

In the first place let us note that our 
editorial position on this issue has nothing 
to do with the personality of the man in 
the White House or with his political 
affiliation. _ 

We would have opposed the test ban 
treaty just as strongly if a Republican team 
headed the present administration. 

As a matter of fact, our readers might 
Tecoliect that the Arizona Republic raised 
repeatedly its voice of disapproval and warn- 
ing against the so-called moratorium ban 
on atom tests announced by President Eisen- 
hower in 1958. 

We said at the time that the moratorium 
would harm U.S. interests, that the Russians 
would prepare secretly for testing and that 
they would break their promise not to test. 
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We were proved to be right. The Rus- 
sians did secretly prepare for testing for 
more than 2 years. They resumed large 
scale testing in 1961, breaking the mora- 
torium, while the United States honestly 
and in good faith observed the moratorium 
and did not test. 

In so doing the United States retarded, 
and weakened considerably its own nuclear 
arms development, 

We oppose the 1963 Kennedy nuclear test 
ban treaty with the Soviets on the same 
grounds we opposed the 1958 Eisenhower 
test ban moratorium; namely, that you can- 
not, ever, trust the Moscow Communists 
to keep thelr word or to observe any mora- 
torlum, treaty, or agreement, which they 
might make with the West. 

We are convinced now, as we were con- 
vinced in 1958 and proved right, that the 
Soviet Government will continue to develop 
secretly its nuclear arms. 

We are convinced that the Soviets will 
secretly prepare for atom tests, Including 
tests in the atmosphere. 

We are convinced that the Soviets will con- 
tinue, secretly, to expand, strengthen, and 
perfect theif nuclear arms. 

We expect that the Soviet will openly re- 
sume large-scale testing in or possibly 3 
years. This is a period of time necessary for 
the scientific and military preparation for a 
new series of advance nuclear tests. 

Because of this we think that for the 
United States it will be the height of folly 
not to go on testing. 

We fear that this policy will weaken Ameri- 

can defenses and will strengthen the Soviet 
war potential, 
In our view any treaty or agreement or 
policy which weakens the United States and 
strengthens Communist Russia is not and 
cannot be a step toward peace or a victory for 
mankind, 

Quite on the contrary, such a treaty, or 
agreement or policy, is a step which en- 
dangers world peace, 

It Is also a victory for the enemies of man- 
kind, the Communists. 


Time To Analyze Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES T. BROYHILL 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of North Caro- 
lina. Mr. Speaker, the annual round of 
arguments seeking to justify the foreign 
aid program is well along in this season 
when Congress is studying the authori- 
zation legislation. One of the standard 
arrows shot into the air by supporters 
of the program is the one about the aid 
program supporting American jobs and 
our own economy. The argument is no 
more valid on the ten thousandth repe- 
tition than it was the first time it was 
trotted out by an overzealous propa- 
gandist for the program. 

It is time we begin to analyze some of 
these canards and I am pleased to see 
that this is being done. I strongly rec- 
ommend to Congress the following edi- 
torial by the Jefferson Standard Broad- 
casting Co., of Charlotte, N.C., on July 
24: 

EDITORIAL BY JEFFERSON STANDARD 
BROADCASTING Co. 

When David E. Bell, director of foreign aid, 

told a group of broadcasters and editors that 
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Money advanced to other countries is mostly untenable action in extending Bonne- 


Spent in the United States and is therefore 
bread cast upon the waters, he was indulging 
in a fallacy that realistic economists aban- 
doned years ago. 

Every businessman knows that, when he 
gives credit, he is out both the money and 
the goods until the bill is paid. If the cus- 
tomer cannot pay, the businessman some- 
times endorses the debtor's note at the bank 
and gets his money, but at the same time he 
has lent his credit, and the goods are not 
Actually paid for until the note is canceled. 
That is what we do with foreign aid when 
it is in the form of loans. But, when it is 
in grants, we don’t get anything back. We 
simply give money to the aided country to 
buy our goods. In those cases we are paying 
for our own exports. 

To put it more brutally, the American tax- 
Payer is paying the exporters for the goods 
bought by the foreign country. As usual it 
is the taxpayer who loses. 

It is hard to follow Mr, Bell when he says 
Such a process makes jobs for Americans. 
It simply takes money away from the tax- 
Payer and gives it to a foreign country to 
buy goods from American suppliers, These 
Suppliers will employ more people, yet, but 
the business which pays the taxes is deprived 
Of its investment money. Far from creating 
New jobs, that economic sleight-of-hand is 
more likely to cause unemployment in the 
long run. 

Since the war Europe and Japan have been 
Given $57 billion in economic aid out of the 
American taxpayer’s pocket. With this 
Money they have rebuilt their bombed-out 

ries and equipped them with machinery 
More modern than our own manufacturers 
Could afford. With this new machinery, op- 
erated by workers whose wages are far below 
those paid in the United States, they are 
building a worldwide competition that the 
American companies cannot meet, Some are 
Shipping their goods to the United States 
4nd competing with us on our home grounds. 

The textile industry is an excellent example 
of this. 

But that is not all. We pay out in foreign 
&id much more than we get back, and the 
difference must be made up in gold, Foreign 
Creditors, be it remembered, can collect in 
Gold; the American citizen cannot. Since 
foreign aid began, our gold reserve has 
dropped from $24.5 billion to $16 billion. 
Foreigners now hold short-term credits of 
$24 billion redeemable in gold, or $8 billion 
More gold than we have at Fort Knox. 2 

There are some legitimate arguments for 
foreign aid, but the ancient hoax that rob- 
bing Peter to pay Paul is good for the general 
Welfare is not one of them. Paul, the ex- 
Porter, gets his money, but Peter, the tax- 
Payer, is out of pocket. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the ninth of a series of articles on why 
‘Bonneville’s multimillion dollar annual 

and areas of substantial and per- 
Sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
Southern Idaho.” 

A stream of editorials, letters, and ar- 
ticles emanating from southern Idaho 
Continue to express emphatic opposition 
to Secretary Udall's unwarranted and 


ville’s power marketing area into south- 
ern Idaho. Iam surprised that the rep- 
resentatives in the Congress who have 
promoted tihs indefensible action of the 
Secretary are not asking for its repeal. 

It is evident from the tenor of the edi- 
torials and letters that the people of 
southern Idaho are fully aware of the 
shortcomings of socialistic Federal power. 
The realization of the potential loss in 
State and local taxes, the desire to stand 
on their own two feet without subsidy 
from the taxpayers of the rest of the Na- 
tion, and the knowledge that the growth 
of Federal bureaucracy is the forerunner 
of the loss of personal freedoms are all 
clearly indicated. 

Idaho was carved out of the rugged 
West by a courageous band of hardy 
pioneers who believed in the free enter- 
prise system that has made America the 
envy of the world. It is refreshing to 
realize that the early pioneer spirit in 
Idaho is not dead and that most Idahoans 
want to continue to provide for them- 
selves. There is an apparent realization 
that the “Great White Father in Wash- 
ington” takes much more out of their 
pockets on the one hand than he puts 
back with the other hand, This realiza- 
tion is fully evident in the editorial from 
the Idaho Free Press of Nampa, Idaho, 
wherein they say: 

Sometime, somehow, we must become ma- 
ture enough to realize there is no Santa 
Claus. Someone pays for everything we get. 
The gifts someone brings to the front door 
usually are paid for at the back door—and 
we lose a lot of freedom, self-reliance, and 
money in the process. 


The complete editorial follows: 


{From the Nampa (Idaho) Idaho Free Press, 
June 15, 1963] 


CHEAP POWER? 


The Department of the Interior last month 
extended the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion's marketing area to all the Columbia 
River Basin in the Pacific Northwest. This 
includes southern Idaho. 

You've been reading plenty on the sub- 
ject since then. 

Idaho Power Co. understandably is attack- 
ing the move as another example of pitting 
tax-supported Government power against 
taxpaying private power. Senator Frank 
Cuurcn, Democrat, of Idaho, and others of 
his political philosophy are hailing the move 
as a spur to the further development of 
southern Idaho, 

Each citizen’s view of the situation prob- 
ably is determined by his ideas of Govern- 
ment's role. Some want it big, all-serving 
and expensive. Others want it restricted, 
noncompetitive and less costly. Some 
haven't any idea—except when they realize 
how much of their income is going to Wash- 


We're not going to repeat all the argu- 
ments advanced in recent months and years 
on the subject of public power versus private 
power. But we would like to make a few 
observations and raise a question or two. 

First, we dislike the arbitrary manner in 
which the Department of the Interior acted 
in extending the marketing area. We recall 
Gracie Pfost’s assertion last October that 
“if the people of Idaho indicate they want 
Bonneville service, the Secretary [of the In- 
terior] will issue the necessary marketing 
order.” Did anyone ask you? 

Second, we wonder how one Government 
agency can undersell another Government 
agency on power generated by the same fa- 
cilities, BPA says it will sell power at 40 
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percent less than the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion—the power being produced at Bureau of 
Reclamation plants. l 

Third, we are curious about BPA deficits, 
While reportedly selling at lower rates than 
private companies and other Government 
agencies, BPA has suffered five straight de- 
ficit years—and according to Mrs. Pfost, is 
facing more annual deficits. Who picks up 
the tab? Could it be the taxpayer? N 

Fourth, we haye been thinking about 
Idaho's efforts to attract more industries 
that pay taxes and salaries. What do you 
think Idaho Power is? Last year, the com- 
pany paid $13,799,421 in Federal, State, and 
local taxes—$204,749 of this to our own 
Canyon County. Of that amount paid to our 
county, more than $128,735 will be used to 
support local schools. Idaho Power Co, em- 
ployees in the county number about 60 and 
their salaries total $342,000 most of the 
money going into the local economy. Are we 
trying to discourage such contributions? 

Fifth, we wonder whether many folks hon- 
estly think big Government is very efficient. 
There has been so much evidence over the 
years of extravagance, waste, inefficiency, and 
other evils in big Government—and some- 
one always must pay the bill. Guess who. 

Sometime, somehow, we must become ma- 
ture enough to realize there is no Santa 
Claus. Someone pays for everything we get. 
The gifts someone brings to the front door 
usually are paid for at the back door—and 
we lose a lot of freedom, self-reliance and 
money in the process. 

We'd like to see taxpaying, manpower-hir- 
ing industry encouraged for Idaho—not dis- 
couraged by tax-raising Federal competition. 


Hon. John F. Henning: “Expanded Ap- 
prenticeship for all Americans” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


‘HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly the Department of Labor took a most 
significant step toward ending discrimi- 
nation in apprenticeship programs, The 
Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
issued regulations which would end Fed- 
eral support of those programs which 
practice discrimination in the selection 
and training of apprentices. The regu- 
lations apply to some 9,000 joint labor- 
management programs in all parts of 
the United States; programs having 
some 150,000 registered apprentices cur- 
rently employed. 

This action follows closely upon the 
recent action by the president of the 
American Federation of Labor and Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, Mr. 
George Meany, in appointing a special’ 
five-man committee to work with the 
administration to prevent all forms of 
discrimination, but especially to work 
to prevent racial discrimination in em- 
ployment. : 

There recently appeared in the Ameri- 
can Federationist an article on the prob- 
lem of the Negro worker. It points out 
that his problem is only in part a prob- 
lem of the color of his skin, of racial 
discrimination. The roots of his prob- 
lem lie not only in social factors, but 
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also in the economic situation faced by 
all labor in America. The Negro suffers 
also because he is predominantly un- 
skilled, in a society where the demand 
for unskilled labor is contracting, even 
as the demand for highly skilled labor 
is expanding. He suffers because he is 
a worker in a society where full employ- 
ment has not been attained, where the 
rate of unemployment has remained 
above 5 percent for over 5 years. An end 
to racial discrimination is an essential 
first step to aid the Negro, but, as the 
article points out, it is only a first step. 

This article was written by John F. 
Henning, our able and distinguished Un- 
der Secretary of Labor. Mr. Henning as 
Manpower Administrator of the U.S, De- 
partment of Labor has responsibility for 
the overall direction of its manpower 
programs and training programs. He 
is Chairman of the 15-member Advisory 
Committee on Equal Opportunity in Ap- 
prenticeship and Training. Before com- 
ing to Washington, he served as director 
of the California Department of Indus- 
trial Relations and as chief adviser to 
Governor Brown in the field of labor- 
management relations. 

Because of the current interest in 
equal employment oppottunities, I in- 
clude Mr. Henning’s article in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Record at the conclusion of 
these remarks. 

In my judgment, Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve a number of our colleagues will find 
this article more than interesting. 

The article follows: 

EXPANDING APPRENTICESHIP For ALL 
AMERICANS 
(By John F. Henning) 

(Nore John F. Henning is Under Secre- 
tary of Labor, As Manpower Administrator 
of the U.S. Department of Labor, he also 
serves as Chairman of the 15-member Ad- 
visory Committee on Equal Opportunity in 
Apprenticeship and Training. Formerly he 
served as director of the California 
ment of Industrial Relations and chief labor 
adviser to Governor Brown. Previously he 
was with the California AFL-CIO.) 

American Negro demands for fair employ- 
ment have turned sharply to a precise area 


The new emphasis is hardly surprising. 
Skilled journeymen are the income elite of 
manual labor. They look to a brightening 
future. All responsible projections of U.S. 
labor force needs cite the continuing call for 
skilled labor and the declining proportions 
of unskilled work. 

Back in 1957 the U.S. Department of Labor 
issued its now historic projections of the 
labor force requirements of the 1960's. The 
study estimated that in 1970 America will 
need 42 percent more professional and tech- 
nical workers than in 1960, 24 percent more 
sales and service personnel, 22 percent more 
skilled workers and 18 percent more semi- 
skilled. The percentage of the unskilled 
will be down. 

The prophecy presumes a full employment 
economy in 1970. Without economic growth, 
both skilled and unskilled will suffer. But 
not alike. For example, during the past 5 
years, the national unemployment rate has 
approximated a disturbingly high 5.5 per- 
cent, but in this period the jobleas rate 
among the unskilled has been at least twice 
that of the skilled. Whatever the course 
of the economy, the days of the unskilled 
appear numbered. 

Long ago Benjamin Pranklin observed that 
he who hath a trade hath an estate. The 
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difficulty is that he who hath a trade usually 
hath a white skin. 

As in Franklin's time, the one certain road 
to journeyman training is the apprenticeship 
system. To some the road seems a narrow, 
twisted trail, bordered by bigotry and priv- 
lege. Whatever its hazards, more than 
150,000 young Americans today are found in 
registered apprenticeship programs. 

The average apprenticeship embraces 4 
years of on-the-job and normally 
entails 144 hours of related classroom in- 
struction a year, 

The tripartite forces of labor, management 
and Government shape the character of ap- 
prenticeship training. But the shape of 
things does not satisfy any American sensi- 
tive to the demands of democracy. 

Federal responsibility came to apprentice- 
ship with the adoption of the Fitzgerald Act 
in 1937. 

The Fitzgerald Act called for Federal and 
State Government promotion of labor-man- 
agement apprenticeship programs. The 
Government role has been noncontrolling in 
that actual on-the-job training has been di- 
rected by the employer, usually under union- 
negotiated conditions, 

The Government role has been significant 
in that the U.S. Department of Labor and 
the several State apprenticeship agencies fix 
minimum standards for program registra- 
tion. Registration entitles apprentices in 
approved programs to employment on Fed- 
eral public works projects and assures ap- 
proved programs of the services of the Labor 
Department's Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training or the services of the pertinent 
State agency. Historically, Federal registra- 
tion of programs has applied alike to State- 
sponsored as well as federally directed 


programs. 

Thirty States manage their own appren- 
ticeship agencies. In the remaining 20, the 
Federal Government alone sponsors and 
guides apprenticeship, 

Civil rights spokesmen long have held the 
idea that Federal registration should be de- 
nied any program stained by ethnic dis- 
crimination, AFL-CIO President George 
Meany agrees. Meany backed a 1961 attempt 
to write such a denial into Federal law. 
Meany noted, however, that discrimination In 
appfenticeship is only part of total job dis- 
crimination, He urged enactment of a na- 
tional Fair Employment Practices Act with 
full powers of enforcement. 

But the immediate question is—what can 
be realized in the absence of a national FEP 
law? 


In July 1961, then Secretary of Labor - 


Arthur Goldberg announced the Department 
of Labor would thereafter require the in- 
clusion of a specific nondiscrimination 
statement in all apprenticeship standards of 
firms handling Government contracts. He 
further declared a similar provision would 
be required in the registration of any new 
apprenticeship program regardless of its re- 
lationship to Federal works. 

Labor Department action did not die with 
the Goldberg pronouncement, The follow- 
ing achievements merit attention; 

1. Within the past year, the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training assigned four 
minority consultants to the task of opening 
opportunities to Negroes and other minor- 
ity peoples. Now located in Washington, 
New York, Chicago and San Francisco, they 
counsel with employers, joint apprenticeship 
committees and unions on a regional basis 
to encourage acceptance of minor- 
ity applicants. Additionally, they advise 
minority groups on apprenticeship funda- 
mentals and admission processes. 

2. Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz on 
February 27, 1963, announced the appoint- 
ment of a National Advisory Committee on 
Equal Opportunity in Apprenticeship and 
Training. The committee consists of 15 
members: 4 from management, 4 from labor, 
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5 from minority organizations, and 2 from 
the public. 

The Advisory Committee held its first 
meeting in Washington on May 14 under the 
chairmanship of the Under Secretary of 
Labor. The committee developed a five- 
point action program: 

(a) The establishment of aprenticeship 
information centers in certain critical cities 
throughout the Nation. 

(b) The fostering of apprenticeship infor- 
mation centers through State apprentice- 
ship councils wherever feasible. 

(e) The creation of research programs to 
measure the present depth of minority par- 
ticipation in apprenticeship programs. 

(d) The implementation of present anti- 
discrimination provisions in apprenticeship 
programs registered with the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Labor. ` 

(e) The consideration of preapprentice- 
ship programs for the training of young 
workers not qualified for admission to ap- 
prenticeship pr 1 

3. The ent of Labor, in coopera- 
tion with the District of Columbia Appren- 
ticeship Council, the District of Columbia 
Commissioners and school authorities, the 
U.S. Employment Service, labor and manage- 
ment, opened its first Apprenticeship Infor- 
mation Center on June 17 in the Nation's 
Capital. 

The Information Center, which the De- 
partment proposes to extend throughout the 
Nation, offers young apprenticeship appli- 
cants personal and group counseling, apti- 
tude testing, information on educational re- 
quirements, and related data pertaining to 
District apprenticeship programs, It also 
offers an orderly system of referral to joint 
apprenticeship committees and serves as B 
point of contact for unions, employers, and 
minority groups. 

The values of the Information Center are 
intended for all young Americans, whatever 
their race, color, creed, or national origin. 
But the Center should be of particular value 
to Negroes and other minorities from whom 
the knowledge of admission procedures and 
requirements often has been withheld. 

4. Secretary of Labor Wirtz issued a direc- 
tive to all joint epprenticeship committees 
of the District of Columbia, June 5, 1963, on 
the discrimination crisis in the District 
jurisdiction. The Secretary Usted the fol- 
lowing requirements for programs hoping to 
enjoy Federal registration rights: 

1. If apprentices are not selected by a 
merit system alone, selections must be made 
in à manner that demonstrates equality of 
opportunity. 

2. Waiting lists which reflect previous dis- 
criminatory practices must be subjected to 
whatever action is necessary to offset such 
discrimination. 

5. President Kennedy on June 4, 1963, di- 
rected the Secretary of Labor to require that 
“admission of young workers to apprentice- 
ship programs be on a completely nondis- 
criminatory basis.” 

6. Following Secretary Wirtz’ order of 
June 11, 1963, the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
began a 50-city check of Negro apprentice- 
ship participation in Federal construction 
projects. 

The varied activities here cited indicate 
the commitment of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration to equality of opportunity in appren- 
ticeship. 

The President held a national conference 
with 300 labor Officials at the White House 
June 13 in which he called for the end of 
job discrimination et every level of union 
jurisdiction. This was one of a number of 
conferences on civil rights held with busi- 
nessmen, educators, clergymen, and lawyers. 

However, the President noted that genuine 
equality of opportunity could be meaning- 
ful only in a full employment economy. 

National morality and the times will per- 
mit nothing less than full job equality, but 
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without full employment this means sharing 
job scarcity regardless of race, color, creed, or 
National origin. Job equality must mean 
sharing the bounty, not the scarcity of na- 
tional life. But apprenticeship at its fullest 
Would hardly have the capacity to solve 
youth unemployment. The problem is 
beyond that. 

During the calendar year 1962, teenage 
unemployment averaged 13 percent against 
an overall national figure of 5.6 percent. 
During 1962 the average teenage unemploy- 
Ment total was 816,000 workers. 

Between 1957 and 1962 the total number 
Of registered apprentices in training aver- 
aged 150,000. 

Apprentices in training today average only 
8 percent of the 5,077,000 teenage workers 

the U.S. labor force. Of the teenage total, 
8,017,000 are male. 

The apprenticeship solution assumes even 
less promise when pictured against a 50-per- 
cent mortality rate. The consistent national 
experience suggests that only one-half of 
Lad now in training will know journeyman 

us. 


The proportlonate place of apprenticeship 
Must also be seen in the perspective of the 
awesome burdens the American economy will 

‘confront in the 1960's. 
The U.S. Department of Labor tells that 
economy must provide 34.5 million new 
Jobs in the 1960's to match the demands of 
Population growth and technological change. 

The labor force will realize a net increase 

Of 12.5 million through population expansion. 
involves an increase of 26 million young 
Death and the retirement of older 
Workers will determine the 12.5 million net 


The technological impact will be greater. 
The Labor Department estimates the annual 
rute of productivity increase will be about 
8 percent throughout the 1960’s. This means 

Output per man-hour will jump about 
Percent each year. The job displacement 
cs become frightening when the 3- 
Percent productivity rate is applied to an an- 
nual average employment figure of 74 mil- 
workers, For the 1960's this means the 

y must provide 22 million new jobs 

each year to care for technological progress. 
The decade's demand will be 22 million jobs. 

The statistics are germane because appren- 
ticeship, unlike vocational education, always 
has been a job-related training system. Un- 

employers determine to hire apprentices 

is no apprenticeship system. Further, 

relate the number of admitted ap- 

Prentices to the number of employed jour- 
neymen. 

Given full employment, apprenticeship 

come to its greatness. 

But at this hour, the immediate crisis of 
§Pprenticeship discrimination plagues the 
naj conscience and cries for action. 

Kennedy administration reforms must 
Succeed. There is hope and precedent in the 
nee of California, é 

years ago Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
Named apprenticeship bigotry a special evil 
a Called for remedies. Adoption of an FEP 
W in 1959 helped greatly but was not quite 
bias gu. The subtleties of apprenticeship 
Often escape FEP enforcement. 
m Talttornia's plan has won national praise. 
features (1) statewide and local commit- 
on apprenticeship opportunities for 
Members of minority groups; (2) local ap- 
Prentice information centers for making vital 
ta available to high school students and 
uates. 
Sonne statewide opportunities committee was 
Nat. ded in 1960. It is comprised, like the 
tonal Advisory Committee, or labor, man- 
* t, and minority group representatives 

d includes Government spokesmen. 
aa California committee last year devel- 
a two precedent-smashing surveys of the 

tn of discrimination. 
initial study approached the ethnic 
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identity of the more than 20,000 apprentices 
receiving training in California. The second 
mvolved an ethnic sampling of journeymen 
who completed their apprentice training in 
1955. . 

The first survey, based on a one-third re- 
turn of questionnaires, revealed the startling 
evidence that there were 283 American In- 
dians participating in California apprentice- 
ship programs as against 150 Negroes. Mexi- 
can-Americans numbered 521, Japanese- 
Americans 31, and Chinese-Americans 18. 

The findings suggest that Negroes number 
just a bit more than 2 percent of California's 
apprentices. In the Federal census of 1960, 
Negroes formed 5.8 percent of the total 
State population and 4.7 percent of the 
State’s male labor force. 

The State committee data on minority rep- 
resentation among journeymen certified in 
1955 also are revealing. 

A one-fourth return of inquiries pegged 
Negro participation at 1.5 percent. 

The journeymen survey indicates the re- 
warding nature of skilled employment. 
Seventy-two percent of the graduate ap- 
prentices were earning $7,000 or more a year, 
while 52.4 percent were earning over $8,000 
per annum. Only 11.2 percent were earning 
less than $6,000 per year. 

Ninety percent were enjoying full employ- 
ment on a yearly basis. 

Both surveys confirm the skilled labor 
problem of the Negro. But the totals do not 
necessarily prove discrimination. For ex- 
ample, in certain survey areas Negroes had 
rarely, if ever, applied for apprenticeship 
admission. The failure could represent either 
resignation to bias or the absence of train- 
ing qualifications. 

Traditionally, Negroes have been the par- 
ticular victims of hasty and frequently in- 
different counseling in the high school sys- 
tems. In California’s soaring schoo] popu- 
lation, a senior student is fortunate if he 
receives one hour of personal counseling in 
his final year. This obtains for any student 
whatever his race or skin. The national 
practice is scarcely different. 

Each year thousands of young Americans 
emerge from the secondary schools without 
any sense of occupational direction. Ade- 
quate high school counseling would be of 
particular benefit to the children of Negro 
families recently removed from the agrarian 
South. These young people suffer the same 
lack of skilled labor tradition as did most of 
the 19th century European immigrants who 
poured into America searching for freedom 
and opportunity. 

But where immigrant Europeans could 
seek manual labor in coal and steel and mari- 
time employment, today’s young Negro faces 
& labor market in which there is little fu- 
ture for the unskilled. 

Not only becausse of discrimination but 

because of lack of skills, Negro unem- 
ployment is consistently twice the overall 
national average. In the calendar year 1962 
the rate of unemployment among Negroes 
was 11 percent against a national average of 
5.6 percent, Negroes represent 11 percent 
of all American workers but represent 22 
percent of all unemployed. 

As indicated earlier, economic growth is 
the first requisite of full employment in the 
1960's, the full employment that will give 
job opportunity to all Americans. 

Economic growth, however, will not find 
employment for the unskilled. 

America needs an active labor market pol- 
icy to accompany the fiscal and monetary 
policies of growth. An active labor market 
policy would directly answer the training 
needs of the U.S. labor force. The rate of 
unemployment among unskilled workers in 
the calendar year 1962 was 12 percent against 
the national average of 5.6 percent. 

An active labor market policy also would 
end racial and ethnic discrimination in em- 
ployment. 
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But it would do more than that. It would 
also achieve these ambitions: 

1, An updated labor market information 
service for workers and employers. 

2. An employment service warning system 
for impending technological changes and 
other changes causing serious job displace- 
ment, 

3. An effective informational service for 
career guidance and counseling. 

4. An educational system, vocational as 
well as academic, which would answer cur- 
rent and upcoming manpower needs. 

5..An expanded apprenticeship training 


ogram. 
6. An improved system of job placement 
services. 

7. A program for alding the mobility of 
workers. 

In summary, it is-obvious that Negro dis- 
crimination in apprenticeship has its unique 
and general features. The Negro suffers be- 
cause of his skin. But he suffers also be- 
cause he often is an unskilled worker in an 
economy which has limited place for the un- 
skilled. Finally, he suffers because he is a 
worker in a society which has not yet found 
the way to full employment. - 5 

The issue of employment discrimination 18 
not peculiar to apprenticeship. It will be 
found everywhere, including the banking, 
insurance, and newspaper worlds. It will be 
found in the professions and the religions 
of America. Indeed, discrimination is often 
strongest in sectors of nonunion employ- 
ment, 

American labor must persist in its efforts 
to realize full employment and the abolition 
of the last measure of job discrimination. 
The efforts must reach to the State councils, 
local councils, and local unions. 

The matter is moral. For more than 100 
years labor has served as the social con- 
science of the Nation. Unpurchased and 
unafraid, it has led the everlasting struggle 
to attain a society in which bread, security, 
and freedom shall be the right of all Ameri- 
cans whatever their racial, religious, or eth- 
nic identity. 

Labor holds priceless credentials of sacri- 
fice and struggle. It must use these creden- 
tials now as mortal conflict shakes the Na- 
tion. The honor and duty of leadership rest 
with the trade union movement. 

WHERE LABOR STANDS 

AFL-CIO President George Meany, testify- 
ing before a House Education and Labor sub- 
committee on a bill to promote equal oppor- 
tunity in apprenticeship programs, August 
21, 1961: 

“There is general agreement that the de- 
mand for skilled workers will grow very 
rapidly in the next decade, while the oppor- 
tunities for unskilled workers will continue 
to shrink. . 

“Therefore our interest—and the national 
interest—must look to an across-the-board 
increase in apprenticeship training, 

“In order to insure—as we must and we 
should—full opportunity for Negroes and 
-other minorities to enter these skilled trades, 
we must have full opportunity for all candi- 
dates. 

“Let me put it this way: We are opposed to 
the exclusion of any candidate for appren- 
ticeship on grounds of race, creed, color, or 
national origin. We are also to the 
selection of any candidate on those grounds. 
We want a place for every qualified candi- 
date, on an open and equal basis. We be- 
lieve this bill, with the improvements I have 
suggested, will help toward that end; and I 
repeat, we endorse it. 

“The problem demands much more than a 
piecemeal approach. It demands vigorous ac- 
tion to stimulate employment; it demands a 
strong, enforcible fair employment practices 
law. 

“The legislative branch of our Government 
has lagged far behind the executive and judi- 
cial branches in recognizing the imperative 


pr 
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need for wiping out segregation and discrimi- 
nation. It Is our hope that the present bill 
represents only a first step in redressing the 
balance.” 


Misuse of Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, the misuse 
of prayer in the racial demonstrations 
which are sweeping this country prompts 
me to call the attention of the Congress 
to a very fine statement on this matter 
which recently appeared in an Alabama 
weekly newspaper. 

The article, which follows, was written 
by Mr. J. B. Stevenson, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Roanoke Leader, Roanoke, 
Ala. Mr. Stevenson is one of Alabama's 
outstanding newspapermen and I believe 
his article merits the attention of my 
colleagues and of all Americans. 

Following is Editor Stevenson's state- 
ment which appeared in the Roanoke 
Leader, July 25, 1963: 

Misuse OP PRAYER 

In the racial struggles of 1963, prayer is 
being employed as a weapon when it should 
be used as a key. 

Those reverends“ who are now making a 
career of promoting Negro protest demon- 
strations intersperse their marches with 
prayer meetings in public places—apparently 
more for propaganda purposes than for the 
beneficial answers praying people usually 
expect to receive as a result of their prayers. 
In effect, the prayer of the demonstrators 
seems to be, “Lord, help us to smash all bar- 
riers down.” ‘This amounts to a public un- 
derscoring of grievances rather than an earn- 
est seeking after God's guidance in the 
solution of the problems. 

Leaders of all-out resistance to Negro de- 
mands have not adopted the strategy of pray- 
ing in the streets. But, judging from their 
public efforts, any private prayers they might 
have on the subject would likely be, “Lord, 
help us to hold the fort without a breach.” 
This would be prayer for the “immovable 
object” with which to withstand the “irre- 
sistible force“ the Negroes are seeking to 
generate. 

A set of “prayers” asking for something 
at the of somebody else—opposing 
goals that too often disregard the rights and 
feelings Gf those on the other side. 

The American people as a whole profess 


to believe in God, in prayer, in religious. 


freedom, in morality, and in fairplay for all. 
They become alarmed at Supreme Court de- 
cisions that seem to undermine this Nation’s 
moral and religious traditions. 

But just how much do we believe in these 
religious values we say we cherish? In them 
can be found right answers to our serious 
problems involving human relationships. 
But first we shall have to change our tactics. 
We shall have to lay aside the weapon of 
prayer and substitute for it the key of 
prayer. 

There is something noble about a person 
who will stand up and fight for his convic- 
tions (especially if his convictions are the 
same as mine), but continued all-out battle 
between persons of strong, differing con- 
victions on racial matters will solve nothing. 
Into every struggle, sooner or later, must 
step the “peacemakers,” those blessed in- 
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dividuals who “shall be called the children 
of God.” 

Who would be the best peacemakers for 
resolving racial tensions in every community? 
Obviously those leaders of both races who 
maintain qulet prayer-contact with the great 
Author of Peace, If they would agree on a 
mutual program of prayer for patience, 
understanding, enlightenment, and guidance, 
there would be created an atmosphere in 
which workable solutions could be found. 

Man's answers (as seen in extreme legisla- 
tive proposals from both sides) have a deyil- 
ish way of compounding the racial problem 
and of stirring up more ill will than already 
exists. God's answer (there must be a right 
answer for every problem) would bring gains 
for all while building up good will. 

Where do we find God's answer? In the 
Halls of Congress or State legislatures? In 
picket lines? In mfob-filled city streets? In 
Staged prayer meetings? Hardly. 

Turn to Matthew 6: 5-6 for some timely 
advice from the Sermon on the Mount: 

“And when thou prayest, thou shalt not 
be as the hypocrites are: for they love to 
pray standing in the synagogues and in the 
corners of the streets, that they may be seen 
of men. Verily I say unto you, they have 
their reward. $ 

“But thou, when thou prayest, enter into 
thy closet, and when thou hast shut thy 
door, pray to thy Father which is in secret; 
and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall 
reward thee openly.” 

Enough of one-sided prayer for divine en- 
dorsement of man-made goals. In its place 
try cooperative, humble prayer for God's 
direction. Be done with the noise and try 
some purposeful silence. 


Special Commemorative Stamp in Honor 
of the Overseas Press Club 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OP NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES _ 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been proposed that in recognition of the 
activities of the Overseas Press Club a 
special commemorative stamp dedicated 
to that organization be issued by the 
Postmaster General of the United States. 
Under the permission heretofore granted 
me I am enclosing the following letter 
under date July 25, 1963, addressed to 
the Honorable J. Edward Day, Post- 
master General, by the Honorable Robert 
5 e mayor of the city of New 

ork: 


Crry oy New YORK, 
Orrick oF THE MAYOR, 
New York, N. T., July 25, 1963. 
Hon, J. Euwann Day, 3 
‘Postmaster General, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. Postmaster: The Overseas 
Press Club is the largest organization of for- 
eign correspondents in the world and is one 
one of the outstanding institutions in our 
city. In March 1964 the club is celebrating 
its 25th anniversary. 

The club in 25 years of its existence has 
accomplished much. It has become a forum 
for leading figures from all over the world 
to present their ideas freely and submit them 
to the scrutiny of the American public 
through the medium of the press, radio, and 
television. 

The Overseas Press Club has become a 
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leading champion of freedom of the press, 
speaking out fearlessly when the fundamen- 
tal rights of the press are denicd, or when 
newspapermen are hampered in their efforts 
to inform the free world. 

Therefore, as mayor of New York City. in 
recognition of the work of the Overseas Press 
Club, I urge you to issue a special com- 
memorative stamp under the slogan “The 
people's right to know,“ which would be 
dedicated to our continuous efforts to secure 
the freedom of press, expression, and infor- 
mation, throughout the world. 

Yours sincerely, 
Rosert F. WAGNER, 
Mayor, 


Editorial by the Reverend Frank B. 
Seghers Jr., Assistant Pastor of the 
First Methodist Church in Somerset, 
Ky. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. A. S. HERLONG, JR. 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr, HERLONG, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I wish to include the following 
editorial written by the Reverend Frank 
B. Seghers, Jr., who is the son of a long- 
time personal friend of mine and of my 
family. I think the subject matter of 
this editorial is particularly appropriate 
at this time and coming from a minister 
of the gospel, it should be all the more 
meaningful. There is a better cure for 
a hangnail than cutting off your finger: 

Not long ago Governor Wallace of Alabama 
made the statement that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has usurped (and is continuing to 
do so) powers from the States. It seems, 
therefore, that we are moving toward a total 
dictatorship. We agree with the stand and 
the statement of Governor Wallace. The 
Constitution states (amendments, art. X.): 
“The powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution, nor prohibited 
by it to the States, are reserved to the States 
respectively, or to the people.” 

It is our opinion that the recent decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
regarding the use of prayer and the Bible in 
the public schools (which are operated by 
the States, not the Federal Government) is a 
trend in the wrong direction. Not only does 
this decision usurp the powers reserved by 
the States—that is, not specifically enu- 
mergted as granted to the Federal Govern- 
ment—but this decision also shows con- 
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tempt of a higher power and a higher 


court—that of Almighty God. 

We also take our stand in opposition to 
the proposals presented to the Congress by 
the President of the United States. Mr. 
Kennedy thinks that the Federal Govern- 
ment has the authority to control private en- 
terprise. So does Mr, Khrushchev. Regard- 
less of whether one is an integrationist, a seg- 
regationist, or a moderate, a good American, 
who truly believes in our constitutional goy- 


-ernment, will oppose such a measure. Under 


our system of government not only do the 
States reserve powers but also do the people, 
and we contend that a businessman has the 
right to perform his services without inter- 
ference from the Federal Government. It is 
our sincere hope and prayer that Congress 
will have enough intestinal fortitude (guts) 
to vote down this uſſconstitutional measure. 
God save the United States of America. 


1963 


Aid to Education Without Federal 
Interference 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August I. 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, many 
People in my district have written to me 
expressing criticism of the U.S. Supreme 
Court ban on religious practices in pub- 
lic schools. The same position has been 
Teiterated by many clergymen who are 
Concerned over the outlawing of the 

d's Prayer and Bible reading in our 
Public school system. Catholic, Protes- 

t, and Jewish spokesmen have been 
vehement in denouncing the strange dic- 
tum of the highest court of our land. 

One of the most thought-provoking 
Editorials prompted by the Court deci- 
sion appeared in the Washington Eve- 

Star on June 17. I quote herewith 
its concluding paragraph: 

In the process God and religion have all 
but been driven from the public schools, 
What remains? Will the baccalaureate serv- 
ice and Christmas carols be the next to go? 

't bet against it. 


It is not a pleasant notion, Mr. Speak- 
er, but it is a question that must be faced 
realis in view of the assortment 
Of Supreme Court decisions that seem 
to give emphatic preference to atheism 
and agnosticism over the philosophy that 

ere is a Divine Being and Americans 
Should be encouraged to worship Him. 
In view of this opprobrious inclination 
On the part of the Court, supporters of 

program to extend the power of the 
Federal Government—and in particular 
who advocate Federal aid to edu- 
Cation—should make a cautious and ex- 
ive reappraisal of their position. 
I In opposing Federal aid to education, 
have over the years warned that bu- 
low cratie control would mevitably fol- 
ica bestowal of U.S. funds to State and 
al school systems. This considera- 
is in itself sufficiently repugnant to 
reject any legislation that would permit 
Washington bureaucrats to get a foot in 
door of our public and parochial 
systems. Such a plan is all the 
1 odious in view of the truism that 
funds which came from Washington 
represent but a portion of revenue col- 
In every instance an important 
percentage of the total must be deducted 
Day the salaries of the hordes of Gov- 
ent workers and for the mainte- 
nance of their plush offices. From the 
tio € that the so-called school construc- 
th n bill was introduced in 1957, I insisted 
Ks at the more reasonable and more eco- 
omic way to provide necessary school 
wultings and better teachers’ salaries 
e be a tax reduction to enable our 
l izenry to meet these problems at the 
ocal level, 
ee economic consideration holds as 
h € today as it did in 1957, or in 1907, or 
far back as you may care to go. For 
whi reason I have introđuced H.R. 5680, 
ch is now before the Committee on 
ays and Means. It would amend the 
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Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to allow 
a taxpayer increased personal exemptions 
for his children while they are attending 
a school. The deduction for the parent 
of a child in grade school or high school 
would amount to $800 and the parent of 
a college or university student would be 
allowed a deduction of $1,000. This in- 
crease from the usual $600 exemption 
would apply to parents of all students, re- 
gardless of what schools they attend— 
public, parochial or private. 

Mr. Speaker, the job of providing for 
the education of America’s youth was 
not essigned to the Federal Government 
by our Founding Fathers. It is true that 
financing our schools has become more 
burdensome with the passing of years, 
and parents who choose to send their 
children to denominational institutions 
encounter exceptional obstacles because 
they are in effect contributing to the 
support of two school systems. Behind 
these fiscal difficulties is the very bu- 
reaucracy which so many other aid-to- 
education measures propose to enlarge. 
The average parent has experienced less 
buying power with each dollar because 
of inflation created by a profligate and 
irresponsible Federal Government. In- 
fiation, in addition, serves as a cruel 
encumbrance on retired teachers and 
other pensioned men and women as well 
as on everyone who depends upon say- 
ings or insurance to finance his chil- 
dren's education or to see him through 
his twilight years. High taxes are a 
further detriment to his ability to pro- 
vide the necessaries of life, including an 
education for his children. 

H.R. 5680, in allowing the parent to 
retain a greater share of the wages he 
earns, opens the way for him to support 
the schools of his community and gives 
him a little more of the wherewithal to 
send children to college. 

Mr. Speaker, I have been confounded 
by the various bills introduced this year 
to allow increased exemptions from in- 
come tax in the cases of parents whose 
children are in institutions of higher 
learning but which completely disregard 
those boys and girls who are in grade 
school or high school. Unless the 
American parent can afford to support 
local primary and secondary schools and 
to pay teachers the high wages that they 
merit, there will be no need for colleges 
and universities. Our first responsibility 
is the grade and high school. They 
must be kept in good repair, we must 
continue to build them, laboratories and 
needed supplies must always be avail- 
able, and the salaries of faculty members 
must never be permitted to lag. Too 
often there has been a poverty of prin- 
ciple in the aid-to-education issue. Any 
legislation providing Federal grants 
would be particularly unfair to Penn- 
sylvania, which must pay $1.23 to the 
US. Treasury for every dollar it receives 
in return, whereas Texas—whose econ- 
omy is booming through Uncle Sam’s 
multibillion-dollar defense and space 
programs— makes a 20-percent profit on 
every exchange with Washington. 

H.R. 5680 invites a solution of our 
school problems. In the process, it will 
have a tendency to check the extrava- 
gance of an already too big bureaucracy, 
for it will make available for education 
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a portion of the revenue that is now 
squandered without regard to the needs 
of the men and women back home who 
pay for the upkeep of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

I offer this legislation in substitute for 
the variety of bills to provide Federal 
money for school systems. One of the 
measures that has received particular 
attention this year is H.R. 320, whose 
supporter is the distinguished gentleman 
from New York [Mr. DELANEY]. Its 
provisions would include an annual ap- 
propriation of $20 to each school pupil 
for the purpose of defraying part of the 
cost of his education. 

While I respect the intent of my friend 
from New York, I would challenge his 
approach as impractical if not inade- 
quate, although I must commend him for 
his attempt to provide assistance for 
educational purposes without involving 
the Federal bureaucracy to the degree 
involved in many of the other proposed 
school programs. The Delaney bill 
nevertheless provides a measure of in- 
trusion by the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, thus opening the door to Federal 
prescriptions that could ultimately bring 
control by the Federal Government, 

God and religion have all but been 
driven from the public schools. If paro- 
chial institutions become beneficiaries of 
Federal grants—that is, public funds— 
how could they expect to escape from a 
similar fate? . 

Outlaw religion in religious schools? 
Incredible, one might say on first im- 
pulse. Yet those who oppose recognition 
of God in public school systems would 
institute action to take Him out of paro- 
chial schools the minute that public 
grants were accepted. In the light of 
its current behavior, the Supreme Court 
would be inconsistent if it did not extend 
the prohibition of religious practices to 
every school and every school system 
receiving public funds. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that H.R. 5680 
is the logical answer to these economic 
problems facing both the public, private, 
and parochial schools today. Through 
it, perhaps we can keep God in at least 
some of America’s educational institu- 
tions, 


“Shorty” Powers Did a Great Job 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


or FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, so rapid 
is the course of events and so trem 
the progress the United States has made 
in conquering space, that it is easy to 
overlook one of the most important fig- 
ures of Project Mercury. I refer to the 
outstanding role filled with such com- 
petence by Lt, Col. John A. “Shorty” 
Powers, known to the world as “the Voice 
of Project Mercury.” 

None who watched and listened in 
tense and prayerful mood as the Ameri- 
can astronauts went into orbit and were 
returned safely will ever forget the in- 
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spiration and calming effect of the words, 
“This is Mercury control” as “Shorty” 
Powers proceeded to quietly and clearly 
explain and describe the status of the 
preflight or flight conditions. 

Now that Project Mercury is ended, 
“Shorty” Powers will be transferred to 
other duties, but I think it is most fitting 
that we say to Colonel Powers, “Thanks, 
‘Shorty,’ for a job well done.” 

I concur heartily in the recent edi- 
torial in the Miami (Fla.) Herald of July 
24, which follows: 

“SHORTY” AND THE TEAM 

Through the series of space shots that put 
the first Americans in orbit, the words This 
is Mercury control“ were the signal for drama 
and excitement. This phrase by Lt. Col. John 
A. “Shorty” Powers always preceded of- 
ficial news of the astronauts in flight for a 
worldwide television audience. As the voice 
of Project Mercury, “Shorty” Powers became 
better known than many of the pilots 
themselves, 

Now that Project Mercury is ended, 
“Shorty” Powers will be relieved of his public 
relations duties and ed, 

He never earned a ticker-tape parade or 
a White House reception but he literally 
made space history. His role was unique. 
Like all in Project Mercury he considered 
himself only a member of a team with a 
tremendous goal. He expressed this In his 
reaction to reports of his pending retire- 
ment; “Let’s put this thing to bed, and get 
on to the moon.” 


Importance of Braceros to Major Crops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing information with respect to Pub- 
lic Law 78 has been provided by the 
Council of California Growers: 

IMPORTANCE OF BRACEROS TO MAJOR CROPS 


Growers of the following crops in Cali- 
fornia are the major users of imported Mexi- 
can national fieldhands, called braceros: 
Tomatoes, strawberries, asparagus, lemons, 
lettuce, melons, sugarbeets, and celery. 

During 1962 the aggregate value of these 
crops in California was $435 million. Apply- 
ing the economic multiplier index of 4, this 
results in a total of $1.74 billion to the total 
economy of the State. 

Below are listed the crops, their value in 
1962, the number of employees hired at peak 
harvest or cultural activity, and the percent 
of braceros; 


Crop 1962 Peak em-] Percent 
value | ployment 
Miilion 
$130 43, 700 80 
36 17, 000 fil 
27 9, 250 50 
33 6, 250 67 
R? 7, 000 80-85 
37 9, 100 44 
B 7,000 50 
3i 2,350 28 


ee Uae 
* 0¹ n niver- 
sity of California. 2 — 
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Christ’s Plan for World Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks, I am submitting for the 
Appendix of the Recorp an unusual ser- 
mon by the Reverend Dr. James K. 
Leitch, minister of the Potomac Presby- 
terian Church, Potomac, Md., which is 
of particular interest: 

CuHrist’s PLAN FOR WORLD SECURITY 
(By James K. Leitch, D.D.) 
Scripture: St. Matthews 6: 9-13 


Men the world over have been seeking 
desperately for a plan that will save the 
world from the chaos that threatens to en- 
gulf it. Even now the leaders of the East 
and West are gathering for their latest ef- 
fort to find some basis of agreement for a 
nuclear test ban. Perhaps you have never 
thought of The Lord's Prayer” as being a 
plan for world security. One of the weak- 
nesses of prayer is that we feel that in its 
utterance we have fulfilled our total respon- 
sibility. Somehow we have successfully 
transferred our concern to God. We forget 
that we are “workers together with Him” 
and, when we ask for knowledge we must set 
ourselves to study; when we ask for sturdy 
characters we must be ready to submit to 
such disciplines as produce character; and 
when we ask to be forgiven we must em- 
brace the spirit of forgiveness ourselves, It 
doesn’t suffice to say that Jesus lived 2,000 
years ago; that in His day the problems of 
the world were simple and easy; that by no 
stretch of the imagination can we think that 
when He spoke to His little group of disciples 
that He was envisioning the world that con- 
fronts us today. All that may be true but, 
nevertheless, we must remember that basic 
principles don’t change and that Jesus was 
dealing with basic principles. 

He began by laying the foundation for 
world brotherhood: He used plural pronouns 


and He set the relationship between Creator 


and creatures. It is important that we note 
the significance of these facts. This prayer 
teaches us to say “Our Father,” not “my 
Father"; “Give us this day our dally bread,” 
not “Give me my bread.” Jesus used a term 
for God that suggests the closest relationship 
we know in life. Acknowledgement of that 
relationship is basic to any accord in human 
relations. Moreover its personal intimacy 
creates an atmosphere which contributes to 
& sense of human dignity and an ease of 
communication which is essential. It isn't 
hard to talk to one’s father. We can tell 
him our troubles. We can confess our strug- 
gles. We need not be afraid for “If our hearts 
condemn us (as they will), He is greater 
than our hearts.” When the New Testament 
apostle pondered this relationship, he broke 
into an exclamation of wonder: “Behold 
what manner of love that we should be called 
the children of God.“ He was exclaiming 
over the sheer strength and equisite beauty 
of such a relationship. While it is indeed 
a “thing to behold,” we might ask ourselves 
how often it has been attained by those who 
pray this prayer and why it hasn't been 
attained more often. Is it possible that men 
have prayed the prayer that Jesus gave for 
centuries and that God hasn’t seen fit to 
answer it? Before we come to any quick 
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conclusion let us ask if it isn't more likely 
that we don't really pray it at all * * * that 
we merely recite, or repeat, it? If the church 
could ever really rise to the level where she 
really believed this to be “Our Father's 
world” and we were really “His children” in 
the truest and most intimate sense and if 
the church could lift the world to such & 
concept, then surely it would be a safe place 
in which to live. 

Now suppose we look at Christ's plan for 
world security. There are seven planks in 
it.. He had a genius for “putting first things 
first” and His first plank, which is basic to 
all the others, is that God's name shall be 
hallowed on earth as it is hallowed in 
heaven.” Somewhere in usage we have 
grouped these first petitions and made them 
into a threefold ascription of praise. It may 
help to think of them separately. This one 
doesn't say that God shall be holy (for He 
is) but that “His name shall be hallowed” 
as it was, you remember, in the vision given 
Isaiah when he visited the temple (Isaiah 
6: 1-5). He saw the Lord “high and lifted 
up.” His train filled the temple and each 
seraphim sang “Holy, Holy, Holy.” The deep- 
est need of men is to know God—not just 
any god—but the holy God. The worship of 
gods that are not holy is a degrading thing 
because man becomes like that which he 
worships—or—respects. In Him and in Him 
alone“ can we have the perfect standard for 
human life. 

The second plank recognizes man's need 
for a sovereign state: Thy kingdom come 
on earth.” We've been endeavoring to put 
into operation all sorts of associations of 
nations; i.e. League of Nations, World Court, 
United Nations. How frequently man has 
tried to build a society without a pattern. 
How costly and bungling the results have 
been. The is always that we shall 
be satisfied with less than the best. We 
shall say: “Things are better than they 
were” or “Things will become better” but 
there is never a clear-cut concept of what 
they “ought to be.” Jesus gave us such a 


concept. He called it the kingdom of 
heaven. It wasn’t a detailed working 
drawing“ to be sure. It didn't have all 


the “i's” dotted and “t’s” crossed but in 
broad outline, with sweeping strokes, He 
sketched the basic principles. Shall it die? 
or Shall it be our goal? One of the most 
tragic little books I have ever read was one 
that came out a few years ago, written by 
Margaret Slattery, and bearing the title: 
“Thy Kingdom Come, But Not Now.“ It 
was a series of everyday incidents where in- 
dividuals had come up to some crisis or mo- 
ment of great decision and had committed 
themselves to some definite thing. When 
it came time to put their commitment into 
practice and its implications became at least 
partially clear, they backed away “until a 
more opportune time.” We had to help us 
in our home when the children were little 
a deeply religious woman. Her husband 
was addicted to alcohol and this disturbed 
her. One day she told us that the night 
before, when she had gone home, she found 
that the “paddy” wagon had come and 
“toted” her man to jail. It was necessary 
for her to go to the corner store and, as she 
walked the street with head bowed so 
neighbors wouldn't recognize her, she was 
silently praying “O Lord, I'm so ashamed, I 
wish I could die.” At that moment a motor- 
cycle almost ran her down and, stepping 
back, she ended her prayer: “But not now.” 
The time has come to quit playing with 
the tenets of our religion and begin practic- 
ing them. 

The third plank in Christ’s plan for world 
security emphasizes obedience: Thy will 
be done.” There can’t be a kingdom in 
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Which there isn't wholesome and complete 
respect for authority. Most people shudder 
at the thought of God's will) They associate 
it with the misfortunes of life. They see a 
little child “crippled from birth” or hear of 
a “mother killed in a trafic accident” and 
Piously they say "It is God's will.” I'm not 
going to get involved in the nonsense em- 
bedded in an attitude like that but let me 
remind you that when God's will is under- 
Stood it contains the most beautiful things 
We know in life. But don’t miss the verb: 
‘Thy will be done.” Jesus said: “If you 
know these things you are blessed if you 
do them.” The common attitude is one of 
tacit and academic approval instead of im- 
Plicit obedience. And yet, time and again, 
Jesus said: “If you love me, you will keep 
my commandments. You are my friends, if 
YOu do the things I command you.” 

The fourth plank is the only one that 
deals with material things. This is in 
Marked contrast to manmade plans and 
Perhaps points up much of our difficulty— 
We are too much concerned about prestige. 
Possessions, status etc. A fair exegesis of 
this plank would have it include all those 
things needed to keep life going food, shel- 

„ Medicine. Economic security is very 
much in our thinking. It is close to the core 
of our problem. A few things need to be 
remembered: (a) That a solution must be 
m a world scale—Jesus sald: “Give us all 


Which have emerged or been erected. 
The fifth plank touches a tender spot. It 
for a spirit of foregiveness. It puts our 
ty to its severest test because there 
isn't much disposition to forgive in the 
t sense of the word. It never seems to 
too much sense. It is easy to find our- 
Selves in the position of the Pharisee who 
Prayed thus with himself saying, ‘Lord, I 
thank Thee that I am not as other men. 
And it win take s great deal more humility 
than we have heretofore shown to say simply 
honestly: “Father, I have sinned and 
no more worthy to be called Thy son.” 
The sixth plank concerns temptation. I 
Used to have trouble trying to fit this phrase 
into my total concept of God and then I 
& suggestion by an Assyrian scholar, 
Who has worked on translations of the New 
Testament, that it might read: “Let us not 
be lead into temptation.” In the light of 
Way Jesus warned against “placing a 
Stumbling block in a brother's way,” any 
Society that licenses liquor or gambling or 
that condones vice in any form will be well 
pone’ to do some close thinking at this 


The final plank enyisions “deliverance 
from evil.” You may call it visionsry—im- 
cal—but it seems to me that even more 
ean We need foregiveness from the wrongs 
e have done, or are doing, we need to be 
freed from the forces that seem to over- 
Power us. Men sometimes speak of “en- 
trenched evil" or they say it is useless to 
Struggle against this or that because it is 
= to stay. But Jesus spoke of building 
om and said “that the forces of evil 
Would not prevail against it” Which do 
We believe? Where do we stand? If we 
believe in the ultimate victory of good 
hat evil, then we can take our stand and we 
cline Teason to join Jesus as He reaches His 
8 in s crashing crescendo: For Thifle 
the kingdom and the power and the 
glory, forever and ever.” 
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President's Plan To Tax Foreign 
Securities : 


> EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the ill-ad- 
vised proposal of President Kennedy to 
tax foreign securities raises additional 
criticism as more and more economists 
and financial writers have an opportu- 
nity to study it. Showing that the plan 
will be no help to the stability of the dol- 
lar is the following excellent article by 
Henry Hazlitt in the August 5 issue of 
Newsweek: 

Business Times: No HELP ro THE DOLLAR 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The administration's proposal to tax for- 
eign securities is unfortunate from every 
angle. It is a further abridgment of the eco- 
nomic liberties of American citizens. It is 
another roadblock to free markets. It is a 
clearly protectionist measure. It is a beggar- 
my-neighbor policy. It seeks to cure our 
balance-of-payment problems at the cost not 
only of such problems for other 
nations but of disrupting their economies. 

There were so many leaks in the proposal, 
even before the President announced the 
Canadian exemptions, as to make it futile in 
accomplishing its intended purpose of help- 
ing the balance of payments.” The attempts 
to plug these leaks would lead inevitably to 
exchange controls. The proposal to give the 
President discretionary powers to discrimi- 
nate as among securities and countries 
would substitute uncertainty and adminis- 
trative favoritism for a rule of law. 

The tax would, of course, do nothing to 
cure the balance of payments. On the con- 
trary, its mere proposal has undermined 
confidence in the dollar. And the irony is 
that all punitive measures of this kind 
would be entirely unnecessary of the admin- 
istration had the courage and understanding 
to take the proper measures, 

HURTING OUR CUSTOMERS 


The proposal to impose a so-called interest 
equalization tax of 2.76 to 15 percent on 
foreign securities offered in the American 
market had all the earmarks of a panicky 
idea that no one had thought through. Im- 
mediately after the President’s message, 
stocks collapsed on the Canadian end Jap- 
anese markets. Within 3 days the President 
announced that new Canadian security issues 
would be exempt from the tax. The Ca- 
nadlans had meanwhile pointed out that 
while $457 million in new Canadian issues 
were purchased by US. citizens last year, 
Canada still had a $565 million deficit in her 


trade with the United States. 


In other words, Canada was buying from 
us more than she was selling to us—and our 
loans and investments made part of this 
excess buying possible. But this also applies 
to Japan, which also buys from us more than 
she sells to us, and also partly because of 
our loans to her. And this applies to still 
other countries, 

When one contemplates all its loopholes 
and exemptions—all direct investment, all 


veloped countries—it is hard to understand 
what compensation even the administration 
expects from its disruptive proposal. 
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INFLATION CONTINUES 


And all such measures are quite unneces- 
sary. The deficit in the balance of payments 
could be stopped overnight if the Govern- 
ment would halt the Inflation. It took a 
timid step in this direction when the Federal 
Reserve increased the discount rate from 3 
percent to 3½ percent. But this move was 
too little, too late, and too isolated. In such 
& situation the raise should have been at 
least 1 full percentage point. It should not 
have been accompanied by assurances that 
long-term interest rates were going to be kept 
down. It should not have been preceded 
and contradicted by the Federal Reserve's 
inflationary policy of buying Federal securi- 
ties and so increasing the paper money sup- 
ply. (The Federal Reserve held $31.7 billion 


of Government securities on July 17, an in- 


crease of $2.7 billion In 12 months. In the 
same period the money supply has increased 
about $4 billion.) 

In the same week that the Federal Re- 
serve raised the discount rate, moreover, the 
world learned that our Federal budget deficit 
in the fiscal year ended June 30 was $62 
billion, with the prospect of a deficlt twice 
as big in the new fiscal year, Yet on top of 
all this the administration is recommending 
increased expenditures and has renewed its 
suggestion for a substantial tax cut. 

It is continuing this policy of inflation, 
which is the basic cause of the dwindling 
confidence in the dollar, as the result of the 
quite false Keynesian idea that inflation is 
the cure for unemployment. Because it will 
not accept the only real cure, it is plunging 
deeper and deeper into dangerous and dis- 
ruptive expedients, 


Test Ban Takes Terrible Chance With 
Nation’s Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Mem- 
bers of the other body will do well to 
heed the words of Rear Adm. Chester 
Ward, U.S. Navy, retired, former judge 
advocate general of the Navy, 
against the United States being tricked 
by Khrushchey into accepting the nu- 
clear test ban treaty. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an article by Wil- 
liam A, Mullen which appeared in the 
Fort Lauderdale News, of Fort Lauder- 
dale, Fla., on July 19. The article in- 
cludes excerpts from a speech made by 
Admiral Ward recently citing the dan- 
gers of surprise attack on the United 
States by the U.S.S.R. which are in- 
herent in the test ban treaty: 

ADMIRAL Sars TEST Bax TAKES TERRIBLE 

Cnanca WirH Nation's Secunrry 

The international propaganda mills have 
begun to spin furiously again, grinding out 
a new batch of grist for a crisis-weary world 
that would like nothing better than a re- 
turn to the type of peace that is a stranger 
to two generations, 

Coming from the mills are the glowing'y 
optimistic reports of a new breakthrough in 
the cold war in the form of progress toward 
a limited ban on nuclear testing, as an- 
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nounced in a joint communique by the 
United States, British, and Soviet partici- 


pants. 

Added to this optimism are the broad hints 
of a nonaggression pact between the United 
States and the Soviet Union, which may be 
presented as a new alinement between East 
and West against the rising threat of Com- 
munist China and its approaching status as 
a nuclear nation. 

All of this is extremely appealing. Surely 
all of us would welcome suspension of the 
cold war and a lasting accord among hon- 
orable men so that the plain people could 
go about their business and rear their fami- 
lies without fear that one day everybody will 
be blown to Kingdom come in a nuclear 
holocaust. 

We might find some surcease in these Mos- 
cow reports if it weren't for the fact that our 
negotiator is W. Averell Harriman, who rec- 
ommended the troika government for Laos, 
now almost completely a Communist plum. 

There also might be some encouragement 
if there were no grim reminder of what 
really may be concealed beneath the Moscow 
test ban talks, as pointed to by Rear Adm. 
Chester Ward, U.S. Navy, retired. 

We have the text of a speech by Admiral 
Ward, former judge advocate general of the 
Navy, before the Hawaii Foundation for 
American Freedoms a few weeks ago. What 
he had to say in the State that was the 
target of the sneak attack that ignited 
World War II makes the newest Moscow pro- 
nouncements downright terrifying, not re- 


assuring. 

The admiral began by divulging that the 
United States would have been burned to a 
cinder last October had it not been for a 
slippage in the Soviet program for develop- 
ing an electronic control for the antiair- 
craft guns in Cuba and had it not been for 
public opinion at a politically opportune 
time that forced an aerial inspection of 
Cuba, which led to discovery of the nuclear 
missiles there. 

He also commented on managed news and 
its purpose, and these excerpts from his 
remarks tell the story best, in all its stark 
ominousness : ; 

“Tt's a terrible, terrible gamble that we are 
taking. We are going to rely on trusting 
Russian instead of United States 

to insure our security. There are 
only two ways we can attempt to insure 
peace. One is trusting the Russians not to 
disturb it. The other is to rely on our own 


military strength. 

“It has become the fad in certain pacifist 
circles, pseudointellectual circles, to say 
that the ‘only alternative to peace is annihi- 
lation.” Actually, the only alternative to 
annihilation is strength. Yet we are very 
rapidly decimating the massive nuclear 

of the United States. We are do- 
ing it deliberately, and we are doing it 
clandestinely. 

“Strategists refer to this in private as 
‘clandestine unilateral de facto disarmament 
of the United States.’ This is a very real 
thing. Under the guise of so-called ‘modern- 
ization’ we are cutting out about 90 percent 
of our nuclear firepower. We are substan- 
tially scrapping all of our first strike power.” 

-Admiral Ward went on to say that Pearl 
Harbor. was possible because we had under- 
estimated the purpose of the enemy and he 
said that again our greatest danger is from 
surprise attack, which Premier Khrushchev 
could not launch until he won the nuclear 
armsrace. He continues: 

“There was only one way in which that 
race could be won.. Khrushchey knew he 
had to trick the United States into stopping, 
while the Soviets secretly raced ahead. It 
took a brilliant mind to conceive a method 
of doing that, The method adopted was 
that of the nuclear test ban agree- 
ment. se? 2 

“When he (Khrushchev) broke the mora- 
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torium it was no piddling kiloton type of 
breach; he went directly into tests in the at- 
mosphere that ran up to 58 million tons 
(TNT) equivalent. It is the same way with 
his Cuban adventure. We underestimated 
him then. We are underestimating him 
again now. 

“We say the present threat is subversion. 
Out of the nuclear test ban and his two great 
series of test ban-breaking experiments he 
hag completely reversed our position, This 
is one of the things that has been suppressed 
by this administration. The administration 
has suckered the newspapers of the country, 
Uberal and conservative, on this issue. 

“If we can get our leadership to face the 
twin facts that Khrushchev does intend to 
control the world and that the only way 
he can do it is through a surprise attack, 
then we can take the necessary steps to in- 
sure there will be no surprise attack. Also, 
it will be necessary for our strategists in the 
White House armchairs to recognize the ele- 
ments of a successful surprise attack. The 
prime example is John Kennedy saying that 
the Soviets ‘were not intending to use" the 
missiles they had in Cuba, because they ‘had 
their own missiles in Russia.“ 

The difference, the admiral noted, is that 
Cuban missiles would rob us of a 15-minute 
advantage in launching a counterattack 
against Russia, and he gave this advice. 

“They (Russians) do have the objective of 
burying us, and they are rapidly developing 
the capability of carrying out this objective. 
Under these circumstances, the least we can 
demand of our leadership is that they stop 
disarming the United States.” 

There's nothing to add to that. 

— WILLIAM A. MULLEN. 


League of Women Voters Backs Foreign 
Assistance Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
welcome and appreciate receiving a 
thoughtful letter on an issue before Con- 
gress. The other day I received such 
a letter from the Minneapolis League of 
Women Voters. The letter sets forth 
the case for our foreign aid program. 
Because the views set out in the letter 
are so well stated, I would like to share 
it with my colleagues, 

The League of Women Voters is one 
of the truly selfless, dedicated groups in 
America which studies issues before 
Congress and comes to clear and direct 
conclusions. Minneapolis has been a 
fortunate beneficiary of an active league 
for many years, and this letter reflects 
the care and thoroughness of its work. 
The letter follows: 

July 23, 1963. 
Representative DONALD FRASER, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE FRASER: On behalf of 
the League of Women Voters of Minneapolis 
I should like to inform you of our support 
of the Fo: Assistance Act of 1963 and 
urge your active participation to see it 
enacted. 

We know that in the past you have been 
an active proponent of foreign economic aid. 
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We want you to know that we sincerely ap- 
preciate your efforts and are sure that you 
will do everything possible to see that this 
year’s act is passed without substantial 
cutting. Although in some ways the Clay 
Report was sharply critical of our aid efforts, 
we agree with its conclusion that develop- 
ment help must continue not only because 
we are altruistically concerned with the 
plight of less fortunate peoples but also be- 
cause through it we can assure expanding 
markets for our production and reliable 
sources of supply of needed raw materials. 
Aid must continue, “because we believe those 
nations which are seriously striving to pro- 
mote their own development should be 
helped by us and by our partners to create 
and maintain the conditions conducive to 
steady economic progress and improved so- 
cial well-being within the framework of 
political freedom.” 

League study and action on world economic 
development over the years has crystallized 
into standards for evaluating foreign as- 
sistance—a sound and effective ald program 
should be long-range, effectively coordinated, 
well-staffed and efficiently administered. In 
addition, the developing countries should be 
expected to commit their own resources to 
the fullest degree practicable; they should 
make their own financial contributions, or- 
ganize to the best of their ability a com- 
prehensive development plan, make necessary 
fiscal reforms, and emphasize social progress 
and education, We feel that the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1963 does conform to these 
high standards. 

,Recent years have brought more and more 
emphasis on the long-range development 
programs—more than two-thirds of all U.S. 
economic assistance now is long-range and 
the proportion of long-term development 
loans has grown steadily. This we find en- 
couraging and would like to see the trend 
continue. 

Several of the League of Women Voters’ 
standards for good aid programs are con- 
cerned with administration, staffing, and co- 
ordination. Much improvement in this area 
has become evident in the past few years. 
The consolidation of aid agencies, improve- 
ment in personnel, reduction of marginal ac- 
tivities, better analysis of development 
requirements, new and simplified procedures 
and AID’s concentration on selected coun- 
tries are indicative of continuing efforts to 
better administer the program. 

We are encouraged also to note the in- 
creases in aid given by other developed 
countries. In this area of greater participa- 
tion by the developing countries, there seem 
to be indications that many countries un- 
derstand their own problems more clearly 
than they did a few years ago, and that more 
sustained effort can be expected. 

We are particularly concerned with any 
attempt to reduce the United States con- 
tribution to the United Nations Expanded 
Program of Technical Assistance and the 
Special Fund. When you consider that 
money contributed to these programs is more 
than matched by the recipient countries it 
would seem that to reduce the sums avail- 
able would only result in a reduction of 
matching effort by the developing—hardly 
an incentive to self help. The outstanding 
accomplishments of these p as well 
as the incentive we often provide by match- 
ing other contributions up to 40 percent of 
the total leads to the conclusion that we 
should not think of decreasing our contribu- 
tion. 

We also urge you to consider favorably the 
President's request to reinstate the most 
favored nation treatment toward Yugoslavia 
and Poland. In our judgment, both U.S. 
economic and political interests argue the 
case for this reinstatement. 

As in the past, we are again counting oD 
your support and feel sure that you will do 
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fverything possible to see the Foreign As- 
~ Bistance Act adopted. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. JEROME S. GRAY, 
t. 


Edward Crafts Speaks on Outdoor 
Recreation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr Speaker, dur- 
June 4-7, 1963, the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress held its 50th na- 
convention. The theme of the 
Convention was How can we insure that 
water resources of the United States 
are adequate at all times to meet the de- 
Mands of our economy and ever-increas- 
ing population?” 

For more than half a century, the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress has 
assisted State and local governments in 

Veloping their water resources. The 
Organization was founded in 1901 be- 
Cause of the vision of public-minded citi- 
zens interested in conservation, develop- 
ment and control of this Nation’s water 
Supply. 

Now that rapid strides are being made 

this direction, the Congress has devel- 
Oped a keen interest in the related field 
5 a subject yR is —.— Don 

attention at present by the > 
Congress. In this connection, one of the 
Speakers before the National Rivers and 
rs Congress Convention was Mr. 
Edward C. Crafts, Director, Bureau of 
tdoor Recreation, Department of the 
Interior, While not in agreement with 
Mr. Crafts on all points in his speech, in- 
Cluding the proposal for user fees on all 
Federal recreation projects, I would like 
to make available to Members of Con- 
gress the text of his informative address. 

Our New Ovrpoor RECREATION PROGRAM 
(Remarks of Edward C. Crafts, Director, 

Bureau of Outdoor Recreation, Depart- 

ment of the Interior, at the 50th National 

Convention; National Rivers and Harbors 

Congress, Washington, D.C., June 7, 1963) 

Congressman Sts and ladies and gentle- 

I want to tell you something about 
Chairman Ss here this afternoon that 
May not know. You know, I'm sure, 
Representative Suces, of Florida, is one of the 
distinguished leaders in the Congress 
in Military affairs. I don't know whether 
You know that he is also one of the longtime 


yes a long time ago. About 14 years ago in 
949, if I remember correctly, there was a 
bi going through Congress which Bob SIKES 
had authored. The bill had to do with mak- 
ing an inventory of the timber resources of 
the forest lands of our country. I was in 
m Service at that time and was 
ee interested in the bill. I was quite 
Neerned, when it got through the com- 

and reached to the point of floor 

ration, as to whether it was going 


88 


The chairman probably doesn't remember 
» but he said to me, “Young fellow, don't 
du worry about this bill,” and I said, “Why 
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not?” He said, “This bill is bound to pass. 
There are too many trees in too many dis- 
tricts; it’s just in.” He was absolutely 
right. This is the way he’s been for years 
and years in his leadership of forestry and 
conseryation affairs in the South. So it’s 
a real pleasure to be here today and speak 
to you. 

I represent one of the newest and smallest 
agencies of Government, the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation. Outdoor recreation in the 
last few years has achieved new stature as 
part of the American way of life. No longer 
are people who engage in outdoor recreation 
looked on askance as slackers in the shade, 

Americans spend $20 billion each year on 
outdoor recreation; 90 percent of all of us 
take part in it. The participation reflected 
in these figures is the real origin of the 
Bureau of Outdoor Recreation. The more 
direct origins lie in the report of the Out- 
door Recreation Resources Review Commis- 
sion. Under the chairmanship of Laurance 
S. Rockefeller, this Commission filed its out- 
standing report with the President and Con- 
gress about a year and a half ago. The 
ORRRC was set up by an act of Congress, as 
many of you doubtless know, It submitted 
numerous recommendations, one of which 
called for creation of a small policymaking, 
planning and coordinating bureau in the 
Federal Government to serve a number of 
functions. One task it proposed for the 
recommended bureau was promotion of co- 
ordination of outdoor recreation activities 
among the 20-odd Federal agencies engaged 
in outdoor recreation activities. Another 
was that it should serve as the focal point 
of relationship between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States in this field. I should 
add that there are about 500 State agencies 
so engaged, an average of about 10 per State. 

Another function recommended for the 
proposed new Bureau of Outdoor Recreation 
was the conduct and promotion of research 
in outdoor recreation. There probably has 
been less research carried out in outdoor 
recreation than in any other field that has 
a comparable impact on the American econ- 
omy. When Secretary of the Interior 
Stewart L. Udall, acting at the suggestion 
of the President, issued his order setting up 
the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation he gave it 
highly significant responsibilities involving 
promotion of interdepartmental coordination 
in outdoor recreation. Although the Bureau 
is housed in the Department of the Interior, 
it is recognized by that Department and by 
the President’s Recreation Advisory Council, 
a Cabinet-level group, that the Bureau's 
function in the promotion of coordination in 
this fleld between the Federal agencies is 
interdepartmental in character. 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation started 
from scratch about a year ago. We've been 
organized, we've staffed and we have been 
thrown from one fire alarm job to another. 
To give examples of this work, I need but 
mention such names to you are Fire Island 
off the coast of Long Island in New York, 
Assateague Island off the coast of Maryland 
which is discussed almost daily in the news- 
papers, the Allagash River in Maine, the 
Oregon Dunes on the west coast, Wild Rivers, 
Whiskeytown, Flaming Gorge, and the North 
Cascades Mountains. This is almost a litany 
of place names, but it also is a list of areas 
whose future is in doubt. There is doubt 
as to the best use for each of these areas. 
The questions involve deciding what is the 
best use as between recreation and other 
types of use. What is the best use as be- 
tween different kinds of recreation, mass 
type of recreation or the wilderness type of 
recreation? There are questions as to the 
best administration between various Federal 
agencies or between Federal, State, and local 
agencies. We have been precipitated into all 
these problems for the purpose of making 
policy recommendations to the Congress and 
to the executive office of the President. 
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We are a small agency, about 135 people. 
We have a pretty good first team assembled 
from the States, from private life and from 
other Federal agencies. We don't yet have 
much depth. Among our more significant 
achievements in the past year has been the 
development of interdepartmental agree- 
ments between the Department of the Inte- 
rior and the Department of Agriculture. 
These have settled some longstanding dif- 
ferénces between the two Departments, and 
have been hailed by the President as mile- 
stones in conservation.” 

We have found that those activities which 
have the most “sex appeal” to the Congress 
and to the general public also are those 
which promote coordination. Coordination 
is a function we are just beginning to get 
into. The mechanics—the tools we use— 
involve program, budget and legislative 
methods, as well as the particular area 
studies which I have mentioned. 

The Congress recently passed and on May 
28, 1963, the President signed Public Law 
88-29 a basic organic statute for this Bureau. 
Over the years I think this will be recognized 
as an outstanding benchmark in conserva- 
tion. A number of provisions in this bill 
outline the functions of the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation. One particularly worthy of 
special note lies in the area of interdepart- 
mental cooperation. This refers to coordina- 
tion and directs the heads of the Federal 
departments and establishments having re- 
sponsibilities in outdoor recreation to consult 
from time to time with the Secretary of the 
Interior and vice versa. Furthermore, the 
statute directs that the heads of the Federal 
departments and agencies carry out their 
responsibilities in outdoor recreation in gen- 
eral conformance with the nationwide plan 
for outdoor recreation which the Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation is directed to prepare 
and submit to the Congress periodically. 

Another aspect of the Bureau of Outdoor 
Recreation’s program which is just beginning 
to be developed is currently in the hands 
of the Congress. This is the Land and 
Water Conservation Fund proposal. Hear- 
ings have been held in both House and 
Senate. This is a complex bill. The bill's 
basic premise is that the States should oc- 
cupy the key role in outdoor recreation, that 
the public needs to acquire certain lands, 
and that such lands should be acquired in 
the reasonably near future before they be- 
come prohibitively expensive or irrevocably 
committed to other uses. A further premise 
of the proposed Land and Water Conserva- 
tion Pund legislation is that there should be 
a responsible method of financing needed 
State and Federal outdoor recreation pro- 
grams. The proposed Land and Water Con- 
servation Fund would derive partly from user 
fees-paid by those who enjoy and make use 
of Federal recreation lands and partly from 
other sources. It proposes to make certain 
of these funds available to offset the cost of 
recreation development at Federal reservoir 
projects, to make certain funds available for 
acquisition of needed Federal recreation 
areas, and to make about two-thirds of the 
funds available to the States on a grants- 
in-aid basis. This money could be used 
for State planning, acquisition, and develop- 
ment of outdoor recreation areas, 


The bill has enjoyed good hearings before 
Congress. It has had the endorsement and 
support of the majority of the States and of 
nearly all the conservation and recreation or- 
ganizations. When enacted, this vital legis- 
lation, coupled with the organic statute al- 
ready passed and signed into law, will mean 
that the Bureau of Outdoor Recreation and 
the Nation's new venture in outdoor recrea- 
tion are off the ground. 

To sum up, let me point out that the Bu- 
reau of Outdoor Recreation is a small agency. 
We will continue to be that. We have a good 
program in a burgeoning field. As recom- 
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mended in the report of the Outdoor Recrea- 
tion Resources Review Commission, the Bu- 
reau’s role is that of a catalyst in getting the 
States and the private sector to carry the 
major part of the responsibility in outdoor 
recreation. 

It is particularly significant that in the last 
few months a fair number of Governors, 
congressional leaders, and college presidents 
are coming to us to discuss the recreation 
problems in their particular States and in 
their particular areas of interest. These men 
are not technicians nor professionals in this 
field, yet they recognize the coming of out- 
door recreation as a major use of our land 
resources. We regard this as far more sig- 
nificant than if we were being approached by 
the technicians and the professionals, 

The Bureau of Outdoor Recreation is 
staffed with a number of gifted and talented 
men from various walks of life who have 
gambled their future to get this new venture 
underway. With passage of the land and 
water conservation fund legislation, the 
Bureau will be in full gear. I think the 
events of the past year and the events of 
the years to come will prove once again the 
truth of Robert Frost’s statement that “The 
reward of daring is the privilege to dare 
again.” 


Statement on 30-Year Optional 
Retirement Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
call attention to my three bills to bene- 
fit postal and other Government em- 
ployees, which are before the House 
Post Office and Civil Service Committee. 
I hope these bills will receive committee 
approval and will be enacted this year. 
My bills are H.R. 7287, to authorize re- 
tirement of Federal employees after 30 
years of service without reduction in an- 
nuity, H.R. 7659, to adjust Government 
and postal employee salaries to achieve 
comparability with industry pay; and 
H.R. 7288, to prevent the use of stop- 
watches and other measuring devices— 
work measurement systems—in the post- 
al service. 

- With permission, I wish to insert in 

the Recorp my recent statement before 

the Subcommittee on Civil Service, urg- 
ing approval of a 30-year optional retire- 
ment law. I have not yet given testi- 
mony to the committee on my two other 
above-mentioned bills, but will do so at 

the proper time. My statement on H.R. 

7287 follows: 

STATEMENT "BY CONGRESSMAN JAMES C. 
HEALEY, OF New YORK, BEFORE SuscOMMIT- 
TEE ON Civm SERVICE, OF COMMITTEE ON 
Post OFFICE AND Cryrt. SERVICE, HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES, JULY 24, 1963 
Mr. Chairman and members of thè com- 

mittee, I appreciate your courtesy in per- 

mitting me to testify on a subject very close 
to my heart—optional retirement from the 

Federal service after 30 years of employment. 
As you Know, I have given evidence of my 

interest in this matter by introducing one 

of the retirement bills under discussion, 

H.R. 7287. 

Mr. Chairman, I favor a 30-year optional 
retirement law for many reasons, some hu- 
manitarian, some practical. > 
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From a humanitarian point of view, let 
me say that after a man or woman has de- 
voted 30 years of life to the arduous and 
demanding tasks involved in most postal 
and Federal jobs, he or she should have the 
privilege of retiring in reasonable comfort 
and security. 

The Federal retirement system was rather 
late in coming into being. Employee orga- 
nizations—notably the National Association 
of Letter Carriers—fought for more than 30 
years to get a retirement act on the books. 
The Civil Service Retirement Act was 
finally signed into law as late as May 22, 
1920. Ever since that time the retirement 
policies of the Federal Government have 
lagged significantly behind accepted stand- 
ards in private industry. In my opinion, 
enactment of an optional 30-year retire- 
ment law would be an important step to- 
ward bringing Federal practices into line 
with those generally followed in the private 
sector. 

There are other reasons why I think this 
important improvement in our retirement 
laws should be made. We are all concerned 
over the stubborn unemployment figures in 
this country which seem to resist all attempts 
to reduce them. Certainly, a 30-year retire- 
ment law would help this situation by 
creating vacancies in the Federal employ- 
ment structure. 

We are also disturbed by the lack of ca- 
reer inducements in the postal service. Re- 
cruitment of first-class young talent is be- 
coming more difficult each year. I believe 
enactment of this legislation would alley- 
late this situation. Next to pay and pro- 
motional opportunities, the young person 
of today is most interested in the retire- 
ment provisions in the career he is about to 
choose. If we make the retirement pro- 
gram in the Federal establishment more 
modern and more generous, we shall be 
making the service more attractive to de- 
sirable young people. 

There is a further practical reason, Mr. 
Chairman and members of the committee, 
which should be carefully considered at this 
time. Our present rigid retirement program 
in the Federal Establishment is actually 
costing us more money than we should be 
spending. 

It is demonstrable that men become more 
accident-prone as they grow older. This is 
particularly true in the postal service, where 
the jobs are physically demanding. 

Last year, 50,524 Federal employees re- 
tired. 

It may surprise some members of this com- 
mittee to learn that one-third of those re- 
tirements—16,728—were for disability. The 
average age of those employees retiring for 
disability was 55.4 years. 

Actually, almost half of the 526,000 per- 
sons on the Federal retirement rolls—a total 
of 210,000—are receiving benefits under dis- 
ability retirement. 

If we permit postal and Federal employees 
to retire with full annuities before they 
reach the age when they are most accident- 
prone, we shall be eliminating a great deal 
of unnecessary misery and we shall be sav- 
ing a considerable amount of money as well. 

I have just one point to add. The oppo- 
nents of this legislation have painted a 
rather lurid picture of flocks of valued em- 
ployees leaving the Federal service en masse 
as soon as the retirement provisions are 
Uberalized. 

Mr. Chairman, I think this is a gross 
exaggeration. I think this for the simple 
reason that the annuities that we pay to our 
retired employees are too low to induce mass 
retirements, 

No, the people who would take advan- 
tage of this law would be those who need it 
most. The study of geriatrics has shown 
us that some people age faster than others. 
It is these people—the tired, the early-aged, 
the least robust—who will benefit most by 
this legislation. Those who are still vigor- 
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ous—by and large—will prefer to stick at. 
their jobs rather than try to subsist on the 
pittance which the Federal Government be- 
stows upon its superannuated employees. 

Mr. Chairman, this is necessary legislation. 
It is forward-looking legislation. And it is 


legislation that the Federal and postal em- 


ployees need and deserve. 
Thank you very much. 


Fiftieth Anniversary of Girl Scouts of the 
U.S.A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, Miami 
Beach is one of the communities in 
Florida’s Fourth District, which I am 
privileged to represent. I need not go 
into its justly famed beauties and at- 
tractions which draw visitors from every 
State in the Union and practically every 
country in the world. None of these 
visitors will be more hospitably welcomed 
as bestowers of distinction and honor to 
the community than the members of the 
Girl Scouts of the United States of 
America, who will hold their national 
convention at Miami Beach next October 
21 to 25. Seven thousand delegates and 
vistiors are _ expected to. attend this 
triennial meeting. 

Mr. Speaker, as you and my colleagues 
know, the Girl Scouts of the U.S.A. is 
chartered by the Congress and all mem- 
bers receive an annual report, After 
examining the material which recently 
came to me, I am prompted to pay a 
sincere tribute to this fine organization 
and the contribution it has made to our 
Nation and to the youth of the world. 

A gentlewoman of the Deep South, 
Juliette Gordon Low of Savannah, Ga., 
organized the first troop of 12 girls on 
March 12, 1912. Since that time there 
have been a total of 1842 million mem- 
bers of the Girl Scouts—more than 14 
million girls and 4 million adults. The 
guiding purpose is to help girls develop 
as happy, resourceful individuals, will- 
ing to share their abilities as citizens in 
their homes, their communities, their 
country and the world. Membership is 
open to all girls between the ages of 7 
through 17 years who accept the Girl 
Scout Promise and Laws. Membership 
dues are $1 per year. Adults, both men 
and women, are eligible for membership 
if they subscribe to the Promise and Laws 
and pay the same dues as girls. They 
work as leaders, council members, troop 
committee members, program consul- 
tants, finance advisers or in other posi- 
tions of voluntary leadership. 

The type of citizenship engendered by 
Girl Scout training is clearly shown 
forth by the Girl Scout Promise: 

On my honor, I will try: To do my duty to 
God and my country, to help other people 
at all times, and to obey the Girl Scout Laws. 


The Girl Scout laws, designed to 
inspire the highest ideals of character 
and conduct, outline a code of behavior 
for young people which will stand them 
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in good stead as citizens and mature 
adults. They are laws of which all of us 
can afford to be reminded: 

A Girl Scout's honor is to be trusted. 

A Girl Scout is loyal. 


A Girl Scout's duty is to be useful and to 
help others, 

A Girl Scout is a friend to all and a sister 
to every other Girl Scout. 

A Girl Scout is courteous. 

A Gin Scout is a friend to animals. 

A Gir) Scout obeys orders. 

A Girl Scout is cheerful. 

A Girl Scout is thrifty. 


A Girl Scout is clean In thought, word, and 
deed. 


Through Girl Scout activities, girls put 
these laws into action and learn to de- 
velop a wide range of personal interests. 

© program activities are based on 11 
flelds of interest: Agriculture, arts and 
Crafts, community life, health and safe- 
ty, homemaking, international friend- 
ship, literature and dramatics, music and 

g, nature, out-of-doors, sports 
games. 

All Girl Scout activities are designed 

Carry out the motto: “Be Prepared” 
and tò help the girls develop ability to 
Cope with a variety of situations, to meet 
emergencies, and to lead stimulating and 

ructive lives. 

The very essence of the democratic 
ideal is set forth in the Girl Scout slo- 
gan. “Do a good turn daily.” Service to 
an individual, a group or the community 
is the inherent principle of scouting. 

e troop is the basic unit of govern- 


Ment in scouting. The girls meet weekly 


With adult leaders to plan their activi- 
ties. There are a total of 163,000 Girl 
Scout troops in the United States and at 
US. military and civilian locations in 48 
Countries around the world. Scouts be- 
to U.S. troops overseas are called 
TOPS—tTroops on Foreign Soil. 

As may well be expected, the strenght 
and growth of the Girl Scouts of the 
United States is the result of judicious 

ce and foresight. Its program 
throughout its 50-year history—the 50th 
versary is being celebrated this 
Year—has been shaped by the changing 
needs of girls in a changing society. Al- 
though the fundamental values of Girl 
uting have remained unaltered there 
has been a series of adaptations in the 
am to keep it current. The Girl 
Scout leadership is deeply aware, in this 
era of unrest and mounting social prob- 
lems, of its responsibility to provide for 
all girls the most stimulating and con- 
tive program possible, geared 
towards the development of fine char- 
acter and good citizenship. 

This coming September 9, there will 

Simultaneously be released four new Girl 
t handbooks, launching a new con- 
temporary design in the program. This 
Provide a total and continuous pro- 
ea of informal education and recrea- 

n for girls from 7 through 17. It is 

on the most recent findings in the 
flelds of child psychology and curriculum 
development, This program provides for 
Our age levels—instead of the former 
to correspond with the develop- 

Ment of today’s girls: 

Brownies, age 7 and 8. 

Juniors, age 9, 10, 11. 

Cadettes, age 12, 13, 14. 

Seniors, age 15, 16, 17. 
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Each age level has its own handbook 
and the progression from the Brownie 
to the Senior handbook reflects the in- 
creasing ability of girls, as they grow 
from 7 through 17, to understand more 
difficult concepts and accomplish more 
difficult tasks. 

Each of the 4 age levels will build on 
what has gone before, so that a girl who 
joins at age 7 can continue to grow in 
Girl Scouting through the age of 17— 
always with a sense of widening horizons 
and new goals for endeavor. At the 
Same time, the structure within each age 
level will be such that a girl can begin 
in Girl Scouting at any age from 7 
through 17, joining in the activities of 
her troopmates without going back to 
fulfill requirements the others have 
finished. 

At each level, learning what lies ahead 
in Girl Scouting will be an integral part 
of the program, and older girls will be 
expected to assume definite responsibil- 
ity for showing and explaining activities 
to troops of the next younger group. In 
these ways Girl Scouts of all ages will 
learn to recognize that the meaning of 
Girl Scouting in their lives can grow 
deeper with every year of membership. 

In addition and as a corollary of the 
new four-step program, Girl Scouts of 
the U.S.A. are also implementing a new 
council coverage plan designed to provide 
the strong councils, by merger and con- 
solidation, which are essential to realiza- 
tion of the infinite possibilities of the 
1963 redesigned program. These local 
councils will touch border to border, thus 
achieving total coverage of the United 
States. At the present time, approxi- 
mately 90 percent of the girl membership 
is in councils where coverage has been 
completed or in councils which have 
voted their willingness to become part of 
a changed or enlarged jurisdiction. 

Among the benefits credited to the plan 
are greater camping opportunities, im- 
proved leadership training, increased 
volunteer participation and more effi- 
cient use of funds through elimination of 
duplication. It is estimated that when 
this plan is completed there will be no 
city, village, or hamlet in this country 
that is not included in the jurisdiction of 
a Girl Scout council that has the poten- 
tial of personnel, finances, and access to 
community resources to carry out its own 
total responsibilities and provide a Scout- 
ing program of opportunities diversified 
and challenging enough for the present 
and the future. 

With the streamlined approach and 
“new look” of the coverage plan, Girl 
Scout membership has increased since 
1946 from 958,000 to 2,688,000, and adult 
membership from 256,000 to 747,000. 
Lone troops in the United States now rep- 
resent only 1 percent of the total girls 
membership as compared with 14.8 per- 
cent 17 years ago. 

Under council coverage, Girl Scouting 
continues to have firm and enduring 
roots in the neighborhood, whatever the 
size of the council jurisdiction. Girls 
still experience the personal satisfaction 
of troop activities in their own commu- 
nities, plus the exhilarating and reward- 
ing camaraderie provided through joint 
activities with troops from quite different 
areas which, however, are within the 
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same council jurisdiction. Completion 
of council coverage has been set for De- 
cember 1963, to coincide with the initia- 
tion of the new four-step Girl Scout 
program. 

Mr. Speaker, it is refreshing and en- 
couraging in these troublous times to be 
reminded of an organization of young 
people and adults who are daily working 
to express more fully the ideals of our 
great democracy and to contribute their 
share toward freedom and peace for all 
nations on earth. Such, I believe, is the 
contribution made by the leaders and 
members of the Girl Scouts of the U.S. A. 


The Making of a Conservative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, often 
we forget the striking power that a bit 
of well-placed levity can have on the 
body politic. The pen of the satirist has 
always been an effective weapon against 
destructive agitating and thinly camou- 
fiaged extremism. 

In a phenomenon such as the one we 
are witnessing today, where, in a single 
vociferous denunciation, thousands of 
so-called conservatives are waggling ac- 
cusing fingers at the Supreme Court, the 
fluoridation of drinking water, and the 
Negro quest for human dignity, the sat- 
irist’s weapons can be wielded to great 
advantage. i 

I, too, have frequently been at odds 
with dangerous rightwing radicals in 
our country, and I am always pleased to 
see the sharp wits of such columnists as 
Art Buchwald of the Washington Post 
and Art Hoppe of the San Francisco 
Chronicle employed in the exposure of 
extremist absurdities. 

In the July 18 edition of the Post, Mr. 
Buchwald admirably satirizes the luna- 
tics of the far right, strips them of their 
pseudorational covering, and leaves them 
shivering in an embarrassing state of 
undress. 

According to Dr. Johnson, the sage of 
18th century English letters, the dual 
purpose of art is to please and to in- 
struct. For the pleasure and instruction 
of its readers, and with the consent of 
my colleagues, I therefore. offer “The 
Making of a Conservative” by Art Buch- 
wald: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, July 18, 
1963] 
THE MAKING OF A CONSERVATIVE 
(By Art Buchwald) 

According to Senator Barry GOLDWATER 
there is a grassroots movement toward con- 
servatism that is sweeping the country. 
Since we always like to get on the band- 
wagon early, we dashed over to the Statler- 
Hilton the other day to attend a convention 
of archconservatives and right-wing fellow- 
travelers, sponsored by Human Events, a 
weekly newspaper devoted to fighting com- 
munism, socialism, New Frontierism, liberal 
Republicanism, Governor Rockefellerism, 
and the U.S, Supreme Court. 
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We went up to the registration desk on 
the mezzanine floor and told the man, “Sir, 
I've been swept up by the grassroots move- 
ment and I'd like to become a conseryative. 
How do I go about it?” 

A FEW QUESTIONS 

He pinned a Barry GOLDWATER for Presi- 
dent button on our necktie and replied, “TU 
have to ask you some questions first, to see 
if you're one of us.” 

“Yes, sir. Ask anything you want. You 
won't catch me taking the fifth amend- 

ment.“ 

“Good. How do you feel about the Fed- 
eral income tax?” 

“Lousy. I think it's a scheme by left- 
wingers in the Government to make us pay 
for socialistic projects such as urban re- 
newal, old-age pensions, unemployment in- 
surance, Federal education, and welfare pay- 
ments for illegitimate children. If I had my 
way I would take the money I paid in in- 
come taxes and invest it in the stock mar- 
ket where it belongs.” 

Now let me ask you this. Where do you 
stand on nuclear disarmament?” 

I'm against it. I think we should not 
only continue testing, but we should drop a 
few bombs on other countries to show the 
Russians we mean business.” 

“Very good. What about desegregation?” 

“I think desegregation is a Communist 
conspiracy to mongrelize the races, and a 
violation of the 10th amendment of the 
US. Constitution.” 

“Would you want your sister to marry a 
Negro?” 

“Yes. But that’s because she voted for 
Kennedy, and the whole family is mad at 
her.” 

A PLOT AGAINST DENTISTS 

“How do you feel about fluoridation of 
water?“ 

“Fluoridation is a socialistic scheme to 
contaminate our drinking water so we'll have 
less cavities, thus depriving dentists of mak- 
ing money under our American free enter- 
prise system.” 

“What do you think of Bobby Kennedy?” 


Boo. 
“How do you feel about the Supreme 
~ Court?” 

. “They should all be impeached,” we said. 
“I say take the prayers out of the churches 
and put them back in the schools where 
they belong.” 

“Where do you stand on the United Na- 
tions?” . 

“The United Nations is a Communist or- 
ganization with the specific purpose of keep- 
ing us out of war. I think U Thant should 
be impeached and the United Nations build- 
ing should be turned over to Conrad Hilton 
Tor a new hotel.“ 

“You seem to be doing very well,” the man 
said. 

“Yes, sir. I'm not trying to become a con- 
servative for laughs.” 

THE ACID TEST - 


“Let me ask this question. What is your 
personal opinion of Dwight Eisenhower?” 

“He was a good general, but when he be- 
came President he became a Communist and 
sold us out to the Russians.” 

“Why do you say he was a good general?” 
tho man said suspiciously. 
“T must have lost my head,” we cried. 
But it was too late. The man took back 
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the Barny Gotpwater for President button 
and showed us to the elevator. 

“For a moment there,“ he sald, I thought 
you were one of us, But you gave yourself 
away.” y 

“Give me another chance,“ we begged. 

He shook his head. 

“We're a grassroots movement and we can't 
afford to take chances with Eisenhower-lovers 
Uke you.” 


Impact Upon Related Industries— 
Fresh Vegetables and Melons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing information with respect to Pub- 
lic Law 78 has been provided by the 
Council of California Growers: 

Impact Upon RELATED INDUSTRIES— 
FRESH VEGETABLES AND MELONS 

It would be difficult to measure precisely 
the full economic impact upon all segments 
of the related agricultural industries that 
the loss of the bracero program is expected 
to produce in California. 

On succeeding pages, however, are listed 
some of the key industries which either sell 
to or buy from the growers of California 
crops heavly dependent upon bracero labor. 

According to figures furnished by Western 


Growers Association (3091 Wilshire Boule- - 


vard, Los Angeles), California's fresh vege- 
table and melon industry annually accounts 
for 117,000 railway carlot shipments; 137,000 
carload equivalents of truck transportation; 
$20,000 tons of ice at points of shipment 
alone; $10 million worth of petroleum prod- 
ucts; $6.5 million worth of seeds; 156 million 
containers, boxes, bottles, etc; 93 million 
pounds of fertilizers. 

Investments of the fresh vegetable and 
melon industry include: $34 million in pack- 
ing houses and equipment; $6 million in 
special harvest machinery; 17,500 trucks and 
16,800 tractors. 

Western Growers Association estimates 
that more than 60 percent of the harvest 
workers in these crops are braceros, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 7 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of & 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2), 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


Educational Television 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, educa- 
tional television is a little more than 10 
years old, but it is already being used to 
teach more than 8 million students in 800 
School systems and 400 institutions of 
higher education. 

This relatively new instrument of mass 
education, however, is not growing as 
fast as we would like it to. The Federal 

unications Commission has set 


aside over 330 channels for educational - 


Durposes but as of June 1 there were only 
80 educational TV stations in operation 

hout the country. There should 
be many more, and Congress did provide 
$32 million last year for a 5-year Federal 
Program of matching grants to stimulate 
and encourage the growth of noncom- 
Mercial educational television. States, 
communities, and universities, as well as 
Public and private agencies, can broaden 
educational and cultural opportunities in 

way for the benefit of all. 

Commercial broadcasters have also 
been alerted to their responsibilities in 

connection. I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recor» the remarks by Frank Stan- 
ton, president of the Columbia Broad- 
Casting System, before the ninth general 
Conference of CBS television network af- 
filiates, New York, May 9. 

There being no objection, the remarks 
Were ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

ADDRESS BY Mn. FRANK STRATTON 

Once more I am very happy to welcome 
all of you. It is now 15 years since we first 
Met together to discuss our common oppor- 

tles and our common problems. The 
Mutual approach we have taken—the friend- 
ly atmosphere of openness and informality— 
„I think, been extremely useful in main- 

g the CBS Television Network's No. 1 
Position. A 

In 1955, when we began to refer to this 
annual session as a "general conference,” I 
emphastzed that our calling this gathering 
a conference was no accident. “Our pur- 
bose," I said at that time, “is not to invite 
You here for lectures; rather, the purpose is 

Provide means for the exchange of ideas 
With the central focus on perplexing prob- 

that affect us all deeply and equally.” 

We have had, in the intervening years, 

y such discussions, and out of them 
have come reasoned, consistent, supportable 
yewa that have frequently been the basis 
Or much of the progress not only we but the 
Whole field of television have made. 

It is in this spirit of friendly and frank 
Mutual counsel that I come again to you this 
Year, to discuss a subject that is, I believe, 
ol deep concern to the future of all tele- 
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vision and, perhaps, of our whole society— 
educational television. 

At the outset, let me put unmistakably the 
propositions that I see as the points of de- 
parture—the minimum essentials—for our 
discussion: 

First, educational television must not fail. 

Second, we in commercial television have 
a very real stake in its survival and success. 

Third, it must succeed in its broadest, not 
its narrowest, concept. 

Fourth, it must be independent—inde- 
pendent alike of subsidy by Government or 
subsidy by commercial television. 

Although the concept of educational tele- 
vision is as old as television itself, as an 
operating branch of broadcasting it is still 
in its early youth, going through agonizing 
growing pains more frequently than not, un- 
certain of itself in most ways, and attempt- 
ing to solve problems of a very special nature 
that have no counterparts either in broad- 
casting or in education. 


OUR STATE IN ITS SUCCESS 


In 1948, when we held our first affiliates’ 

clinic, the precedessor of these annual con- 
ferences, there were no educational television 
stations on the air. And it was to be 5 
years—1953—before the first started opera- 
tions. Today there are 79 educational sta- 
tions in operation, and over 300 channels, 
both VHF and UHF, are reserved for educa- 
tional purposes. But even this number, ac- 
cording to a report of the National Asso- 
ciation of Educational Broadcasters, is in- 
adequate to meet the need if television is to 
be fully utilized to help solve the immense 
educational task facing this country for the 
predictable future. No less than 600 addi- 
tional channels, the report stated, will be 
necessary. 
We in commercial television know some- 
thing of the problems these educational sta- 
tions have, because some problems are im- 
plicit in the medium—however it is used or 
financed. To name a few—all too familiar to 
you: the enormous need for material, the 
great costs of production, the competent 
manpower required, the necessity to serve a 
community as a whole and not just one area 
of interest or just one level of education. In 
addition, educational television must find a 
means—better than improvisations—to pay 
its way in a society than can afford no fool- 
proof method borrowed from a similar 
situation. 

And the fundamental challenge to educa- 
tional television is the same as the funda- 
mental challenge to us in commercial tele- 
vision: to interest an audience and to hold 
it. We broadcasters ought not to take any 
satisfaction in educational television as a 
weak adjunct of commercial television, how- 
ever true that may be today. We ought not 
to be content merely to support it with con- 
science money. We have a very real stake in 
its success—its success on a broad, varied 
scale. For what diminishes it diminishes us, 
in that it diminishes all television. And 
what strengthens it strengthens us, because 
it strengthens all television. 

THE MEASURE OF A MEDIUM 

If this seems to you idle theory, think for 
a minute of what our society would be if we 
had the printing press but no textbooks, no 
learned quarterlies, no magazines appealing 
to the few, no specialized cultural publica- 
tions—if the role of the printing press were 
limited only to the production of mass cir- 


culation magazines, however excellent. 
Would not all of us sense that something was 
wrong and feel an obligation to see that 
something was done about it? And would 
we not feel that those already using print 
with spectacular success had a particular 
concern that something be done? That it 
not be bucked over to the Government? 

Iam not just preaching benevolence here. 
To prove itself in our age—to advance its 
freedom as a mature medium—television is 
going to have to do, with distinction and 
effectiveness, all the jobs of which it is cap- 
able—not just those that we in commercial 
television have taken on. And the measure 
of the medium’s total achievement will be 
the measure of our own freedom to do our 
part of the job. 

If educational television is to realize its 
fullest mtialities, it is important that we 
encouragé it to take the broadest and not 
the narrowest view of its mission, to make 
the most and not the least of its opportuni- 
ties, * 

THE NEED FOR COMPETITION 


This means that, if we honestly believe in 
free competition, we should welcome educa- 
tional television into the free competition 
for the viewer's attention. I discussed with 
you last year our conviction that the surest 
path to television's growth was, not more 
Government supervision, not more industry 
policing, not more private pressure groups, 
but more competition. I suggested to you, 
and I testified before the FCC, that the most 
sensible approach to more competition was 
a fuller utilization of the spectrum—UHF as 
well as VHF—using both bands for more sta- 
tions and better, more varied service. 

I remind you of this now, because it is to 
me overwhelmingly clear that educational 
television is one additional competitive fac- 
tor that can give us the kind of prodding 
anyone needs in order to improve constantly. 
As you know, CBS has not arrived at this 
judgment lately. Over 2 years ago, on 
January 13, 1961, I disagreed with the presi- 
dent of the National Educational Television 
and Radio Center, in a panel discussion at 
the ent of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, that educational television should 
be only supplementary to rather than com- 
petitive with commercial television. On that 
occasion, I said, “I think that in the long 
run educational television will be a competi- 
tive service, and I think that this is desir- 
able.” In that same year, 1961, the CBS 
annual report included the following state- 
ment in the letter of the Chairman and the 
president: 

“CBS has always had a special interest in 
educational television, has supported its 
growth, and has directly contributed to the 
widening of its range of activities. CBS wel- 
comes educational television not only as sup- 
lementary to, but as competitive with, com- 
mercial television service. We believe this 
competition will benefit both types of 
service.” 

We did not come to that conclusion only 
for the good of educational television. We 
did not come to it only for the good of the 
public that television, in order to survive. 
must serve. We came to it primarily for 
the good of all television—commercial and 
educational. 

A NEW TESTING GROUND ; 

I am sure that you know as well as I do 
that the price of growth—the price, in fact, 
of survival—in any mass medium is change 
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constant, never-ceasing change. I do not 
know that it is always change for the better 
or even that it is always progressive. But 
change itself is the thing—never resting on 
your oars, never sure you have the right mix, 
never completely satisfied, being as willing 
to change when you are not entirely sure you 
are right as when you think it is perfectly 
safe. The only deadly thing for us—for any 
mass medium—is to stand still while the in- 
exorable law of change is going to work all 
about us. 

Yet we must have some sense of what we 
are doing, some sense of pace, some sense 
of direction. We are like the mass circula- 
tion magazine whose economics, audience 
and fundamental editorial and advertising 
roles do not permit it the same freedom 
as the book publisher, who can survive with 
a much smaller audience, who has no adver- 
tising function and who needs to meet no 
huge economic commitments. Yet does any- 
one doubt that the mass printed media are 
much the better off because there are book 
publishers and publishers of little maga- 
zines, from whom flow a continuous stream 
of new ideas, new knowledge, new theories 
appealing to every size of audience, reflecting 
every kind of interest, representing every 
kind of creative approach? A great testing 
ground is provided by all this activity—where 
the unfamiliar and the unproved can be 
tried out in an arena in which the stakes 
are low enough to make such trial possible 
on a broad scale. 

X FREEDOM TO DARE 


Ultimately not just the vitality of our total 
cultural life is quickened by this but the 
mass media find themselves with a twofold 
gain—an audience somehow aware of new 
things going on and an indication of what 
those things are and how they can be 
handled. 

This medium of ours is not immune, and 
cannot be, from all the laws of survival and 

and the pressures that affect the 
older media. Nor are we immune from the 
economic facts that rule out for us today 
many of the things that we are going to be 
doing tomorrow—the experimenting that 
must precede the innovations that will com- 
mand popular attention at some future time. 
We must look to educational television sta- 
tions to pave the way for us in some of these 
fields, 

It is, therefore, of direct concern to all of 
us that these stations thrive, that they find 
a satisfactory solution to their financial 
problems. 

I hope that there is no disagreement that 
it is fundamentally bad for any medium— 
or any important sector of a medium—to be 
dependent for its survival on Government 
handouts. The critical role an educational 
television station can play in the national 
and local community, its daring in attempt- 

to treat new ideas in new ways, its in- 
dependent, freewheeling approach to broad- 
casting, all can be compromised by the need 
to withstand political scrutiny to get next 
year's funds. 
BEHOLDEN ONLY TO THE PUBLIC 


Nor does subsidy by commercial television 
offer an any more desirable permanent solu- 
tion. As you know, we at CBS are keenly 
aware that, during the Initial stages of their 
development, educational stations need our 
help. CBS has, in fact, contributed well over 
$1 million to educational television sta- 
tions, in funds, material, equipment and 
technical assistance. But over the long 
haul it would be a bad business for educa. 
tional stations to develop habits of finance 
that made them dependent upon us or any 
other networks or stations. The educational 
television station ought not to be trying to 
please us any more than the Government. 
It ought to be trying to please the public 
it serves—and ideally should be beholden 
only to that public. 

For this reason it seems to me wholly de- 
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sirable—and I also believe it to be wholly 
feasible—that educational television derive 
its support from multiple sources ‘and that 
the great bulk of that support come direct- 
ly from the public. 

Television is commonly recognized as the 
most powerful and persuasive medium the 
world has ever known. Its effectiveness in 
moving people to action has been clearly and 
impressively demonstrated over and over 
again, Its ability to enlist and hold the at- 
tention of audiences is unmatched. Surely 
by putting this enormous capacity to work 
intelligently, imaginatively, educational tele- 
vision can tap the resources of Its great and 
growing audiences to build up its capital and 
operating funds. Individual educational in- 
stitutions in this country, during the past 
decade, have attracted hundreds of millions 
of dollars to bolster their position. A single 
college has raised as much as $100 million 
in 3 years. 

I have had enough experience in nonprofit 
organizations—and so have all of you—to 
know that it isn’t easy. But the important 
thing is that it is possible and that, given 
the drive and the imagination, success is 
probable. Stronger, more meaningful, and 
more appealing membership plans can be 
conceived and launched. New, more realistic 
and relevant matching gift arrangements can 


be explored. Campaigns and public appeals . 


can be more persuasive, more provocative, 
more moving. 


ENLARGING THE BASE OF SUPPORT 


In all this, we in commercial television 
should, I think, take a more active and con- 
cerned role. Making a donation is the 
simplest and easiest thing to do. We ought 
to do more. We ought to use our experience 
and ingenuity to help the educational sta- 
tions plan and launch a mighty annual cam- 
paign. It ought to be communitywide, and 
it ought to be saturating. It is important, 
and it ought to involve not just the educa- 
tional and television worlds, but the 
churches, the civic organizations, the busi- 
ness community—the people. 

The service provided by educational tele- 
vision—whether it is called educational, cul- 
tural, non-commercial or any other name— 
ought to be a commonplace in this coun- 
try and in this age. Its support ought to cut 
right across the board. It ought to stimu- 
late not only the interest but the pride of 
our people. But none of this will happen 
automatically, And again I remind you that 
the easiest way in the short run will be the 
hardest in the long run. We ought to tackle 
it the hard way now—enlarging the base of 
support until it is as natural for people to 
support their educational channels as it is 
to support their colleges and universities, 
their hospitals and all their other commu- 
nity services. 

TOWARD PERMANENT SOLUTIONS 


There is, as far as I know, no specific 
program of action that you as a group can 
undertake, and I doubt very much that you 
could find a universal formula equally ap- 
plicable to all communities. But each of you 
has an expert knowledge of his own com- 
munity. Many of you have been leading 
forces in the support of educational stations 
in your areas, and have given generously, 
both materially and of your time and abili- 
ties. I hope very much that, individually 
and on your own initiative, you can share 
with one another your exepriences and the 
knowledge you have acquired, that you can 
think more about permanent solutions and 
broadening support and discuss your 
thoughts with other community leaders, and, 
finally, that you can help make the true 
dimensions and nature of the problem far 
more apparent to far more people. 

Educational television has a giant mis- 
sion—one of the greatest opportunities for 
constructive good in this century. We have 
got to see it off to a sound start and to a 
lasting future. 


August 2 
Montana’s Fight To Save a Landmark 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
New York Times of Sunday, July 28, 
carried an interesting story about one of 
Montana's historic buildings, the Hotel 
Marcus Daly in Anaconda. : 

The hotel, with its Gothic “pepper- 
pot” towers, was built in the late 1880's 
by the copper magnate for whom it is 
now named. Sumptuous in its day, the 
hotel was used as a pawn in Daly’s bold 
drive to make Anaconda the capital of 
Montana. 

Daly failed in his bid—Helena is to 
this day the capital of my State—but 
his hotel remains as a memorable his- 
toric monument and tourist attraction. 
The New York Times story, by Jeanne 
Beaty, catches the flavor of this fine old 
building and tells of local efforts under- 
way to preserve it for future generations. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this story be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the story 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ond, as follows: 

MONTANA'S FIGHT To SAVE A LANDMARK 
(By Jeanne Beaty) 

ANACONDA, Mont.—In the late 1880's, Mar- 
cus Daly, a redoubtable copper magnate of 
the day, built a sumptuous hotel here, the 
Montana, costing $300,000, as a weapon in a 
million-dollar fight to make this city the 
State capital. Today, local citizens are try- 
ing to raise $200,000 to save this establish- 
ment, now the Hotel Marcus Daly, both as 
a monument to Montana's turbulent begin- 
nings and as a tourist attraction, 

In those days, Helena was, as she still is, 
the capital of Montana, and her successful 
defender against Daly's impetuous drive to 
bring the State house, with all its business 
and influence, to Anaconda was another mil- 
lionaire, William Andrews Clark. Clark was 
to becouse a U.S. Senator from Montana and 
later a celebrated New York art collector. 

The hotel, with its Gothic “pepper-pot” 
towers, was a pawn in the continuing battle 
of the magnates. Daly hoped to house the 
State legislators in it, as well as to make it a 
showplace for the town. Indeed, in those 
days it was one of the finest hotels in the 
West. 

The date 1888 is carved in the ornate stone- 

work over its entrance, but the grand ball 
which actually opened it did not take place 
until July 1, 1889. That was the year Mon- 
tana became a State. 

The bar was the pride of the new hostelry. 
The room was floored with alternating strips 
of maple and redwood, with a mosaic of the 
head of Daly’s favorite racehorse, Tammany, 
inlaid in the center. Tiffany’s designed the 
inlay for $3,000. One of the many legends 
is that he would allow no one to step on 
Tammany’s head. 

FURTHER BATTLES 

Daly was an Irish-born immigrant who had 
worked his way north from Oalifornia, Ne- 
Yada, and Utah. In 1892, and again in 1894, 
he challenged Helena and his rival, Clark, in 
elections. Helena, however, was accustomed 
to capital fights, having won the title of 
territorial capital from Virginia City in 1874 
after two unsuccessful tries. 
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Most of the campaigning took place in 
Butte. Por weeks before the final vote, there 
Were torchlight parades, night resounded to 
the sounds of marching bands and dynamite 
blasts, and money and whisky circulated 
freely, 

The Daly forces lost. Althought the Ana- 
Conda Standard, the newspaper Daly founded 
in 1889 to help in the fight, referred to 
~ Helena as the “temporary capital“ for years 
thereafter, it was the last such battle in the 
State. 

Anaconda lies about halfway between 
Glacier and Yellowstone National Parks. 
Southwest of the barren ridges surrounding 
the town is the Anaconda-Pintlar Wilderness 

The backbone of this highland is the 
Anaconda Range, a glaciated stretch of 
Mountains whose snow-capped peaks loom 
above Georgetown Lake. The lake is the 


Center of a summer recreation area west of 
Anaconda. 


PICTURESQUE SURROUNDINGS 
U.S. 10A traverses the recreation area, 
Passes the lake and descends through the 
short, but spectacular, Flint Creek Canyon 
to Philippsburg, center of a rich and active 
Mining district, In the hills east of Philipps- 
is a genuine ghost, the old town of 
te. 


The main attraction at Anaconda is its 
Copper smelter, with the world’s largest 
Smokestack sitting high on a hill above a 
Stairway of buildings, mills and settling 
Ponds. Tours of the smelter are available 
in the summer. 

In Butte, 24 miles east, mine tours are 
Offered free of charge dally, and the Berkeley 
Pit, a large, surface operation, has an over- 
look. Architecturally, both Butte and Ana- 
Conda are relics of the past and of consider- 
able interest.to historians. 7 

In 1878, Marcus Daly bought a silver mine 

Butte. The discovery of a 50-foot-wide 

of copper in this worn-out silver mine 
Opened up operations on what was soon 
ed the “richest hili on earth.“ The mine 
been called the Anaconda, and thus an 
empire was founded and named. 

The Montana Hotel, as Daly called it in 

empire-bullding days, has survived sev- 
eral recent crises. For many years, it was 
operated by the Anaconda Co. at annual 
losses of more than $50,000. In 1958, it was 
Sold to a Montana concern for $1. After a 
year, the new owners decided the hotel would 
have to be raved and the land sold. 

A “save the hotel“ civic meeting was 

and a group of Anaconda residents 
Who felt that the building had a sentimental 
and commercial value formed the Montana 
Hotel Corp. and bought the place. The name 
was to the Hotel Marcus Daly, and a 
Modest remodeling job was begun. A few 
rooms were modernized, the dining room 
Was rehabilitated and a new coffee shop was 

in the northeast corner. 

This corner of the hotel had previously 

been occupied by the Anaconda Club. Old 
us show that club members had feasted 
On bear, buffalo, deer, antelope, elk and 
other wild game. 

The barroom and adjoining parlor are still 

showrooms of the hotel. They were 

a few years ago by the same people 

Who have done much of the restoration 
Work in Virginia City, Mont. The triple- 
mirror behind the bar, the gleaming 

eliers, the picture of cavorting nudes— 

all add to the Victorian atmosphere of the 


The Parlor, with its large, gold-framed 
„Its fringed chairs and sofas, its heavy 
Graperies and its red and cream wall- 
Paper, is equally elegant. 
bone? it is the only hotel in town, the 
un Serves as a social center for many 
ons. Luncheon clubs meet in the ban- 
Quet rooms off the lobby, and on Sundays 
s bord meal is served from 2:30 to 
10 Pm, 
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LOSSES CONTINUE 


However, despite the fact that the seven- 
man board of directors has operated the 
hotel without pay since 1959 and the em- 
ployees are presently working for nominal 
wages, the establishment has continued to 
lose money. The loss has been cut, but not 
enough. 

Two different companies were asked to ap- 
praise the situation, and both brought back 
similar proposals. They felt the building 
needed a complete overhauling, and that 
a 20th-century motel should be built in 
conjunction with it. 

The Area Redevelopment Administration, 
the Small Business Administration and the 
local bank all have agreed to invest in this 
plan, providing that the citizens of Ana- 
conda can raise their share of the necessary 
funds. This summer is the crucial period. 


The Freedom Foundation Serves Freedom 
Well 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, some 
time ago I noted a statement in the 
House portion of the Recorp that some 
badly misguided individual was attack- 
ing the Freedom Foundation of Valley 
Forge and even supporting a blacklisting 
of its outstanding president, Dr. Ken- 
neth Wells, which was proposed by a 
leftwing “rating group” in Washington. 

One wonders what motivates these 
fanatical leftwingers who consider 
every conservative suggestion as danger- 
ous or as symbolic of some self-imagined 
danger from a disorganized and thor- 
oughly impotent radical right which in 
the main is supported by people of so 
many contradictory and confusing view- 
points that even among those whose 
viewpoints are so exotic and extreme as 
to merit the designation of extremism 
there is no coordination or agreement as 
to which extreme proposal it is desir- 
able to support. I doubt that any one of 
the many rightwing groups advocating 
unworkable and unwanted proposals 
numbers a membership of more than 
10,000 or 20,000, and there is apparently 
no centralized direction, and no coordi- 
nation of their efforts. There very cer- 
tainly is no foreign power and no great 
internationalism directing the thinking 
and the actions of the rightwing orga- 
nization of America. 

All Americans could sleep easier at 
night if the same could be said of the 
radical leftists in this country who get 
so much encouragement, direction, and 
support from international communism. 

It is both strange, significant, and 
disturbing that none of the would-be 
Paul Reveres who fancy they see a great 
and growing danger from an undefined 
and undisclosed radical right have 
spoken up with equal energy and with 
similar fanfare against the known, dis- 
closed and definable groups in this coun- 
try who echo the Communist line and 
who support policies paralleling those 
engineered from Moscow. These would- 
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be sentinels of our American way of life 
would do well to remember that the orig- 
inal Paul Revere warned of a danger 
dressed in red. Certainly today’s red 
creedsmen are fully as dangerous as the 
red-coated Britishers of two centuries 
ago. 

Among the groups in this country sup- 
porting the type of American freedoms 
of which we can all be proud is the Free- 
dom Foundation, headed by Kenneth 
Wells. It is neither rightist nor leftist 
except insofar as it is right to support 
our constitutional freedoms. 

In a recent column, highly regarded 
and widely read, George Todt of the Los 
Angeles Herald-Examiner discusses the 
Freedom Foundation and its construc- 
tive service. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Todt column be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE RIGHT oF RIGHTS 
(By George Todt) 

(Nonprofit, nonsectarian, nonpartisan and 
nonpolitical, the Freedom Foundation's sole 
purpose is to encourage all Americans to un- 
derstand and defend the rights, freedoms and 
responsibilities they enjoy as Americans un- 
der our constitutional democratic form of 
government.”"—Senator STROM THURMOND, 
Democrat, of South Carolina, June 13, 1963.) 

What is the Freedom Foundation at Valley 
Forge, Pa.? 

How does it work? What are its mechanics 
of operation? 

Not long ago I read a splendid dissertation 
about this hard-working foundation by Sen- 
ator Strom THURMOND, a fine American pa- 
triot. 

Let me pass on to my readers the gist of 
his research and remarks. 

Here is the description of the American 
way of life as given by Freedom Foundation 
at Valley Forge: Political and economic 
rights which protect the dignity and freedom 
of the individual, these being—right to wor- 
ship God in one’s own way; right to free 
speech and press; right to assemble; right 
to petition for grievances. 

RIGHT OF INNOCENCE 

Also, right to privacy in our homes; right 
of habeas corpus—no excessive bail; right to 
trial by jury—innocent until proven guilty; 
right to move about freely at home and 
abroad; right to own private property. 

Also, right to free elections and personal 
secret ballot; right to work in callings and 
localities of our choice; right to bargain with 
our employers and employees; right to go into 
business, compete, make a profit. 

Also, right to bargain for goods and services 
in a free market; right to contract about 
our affairs; right to the service of Govern- 
ment as a protector and referee; and right to 
freedom from arbitrary Government regula- 
tion and control. 

All of which is based on constitutional 
government designed to serve the people and 
a fundamental belief in God, i 

Freedom Foundation at Valley Forge was 
founded in 1949, at which time it embarked 
on an extensive awards program—and over 
1 million entries have since been received 
from students, teachers, businessmen, min- 
isters, writers, broadcasters, members of the 
armed services, actors, civic leaders, com- 
munities, schools, colleges, and companies. 

TO SERVE PEOPLE 

During this time, more than 12,000 Ameri- 
cans in all walks of life have been given 
awards of $50 to $5,000, George Washington 
honor medals, plaques, teachers medals, free- 
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dom libraries, and student-teacher pilgrim- 
ages to Valley Forge. 

Under the inspiring leadership of Dr, 
Kenneth Wells, president, Freedom Founda- 
tion has proven itself to be one of the most 
effective means of rededicating our youth to 
pride and understanding of the American 
heritage. 

And it has proven remarkably successful 
in stimulating adults to reaffirm and per- 
petuate their beliefs in the American way of 
life. 

FACILITIES EXPANDED 

More and more educators, editorial writers, 
clergymen, movie and TV producers, car- 
toonists, lecturers, and other opinion 
formers are asking Freedom Foundation at 
Valley Forge for material, research work, and 
assistance to help them retell the freedom 
story. 

To help meet these requests, Freedom 
Foundation at Valley Forge has increased 
its facilities by erecting new buildings and 
adding libraries, research and study centers. 

It is offering new printed material and 
plans to expand its national award program, 
recognizing and encouraging oustanding ac- 
complishments by the proponents of free- 
dom. Philanthropists would do well to help 
out. 

The local office of Freedom Foundation of 
Valley Forge is located in the Union Oil 
Center, 461 South Boylston, Los Angeles 17; 
telephone 482-9967. Comdr. Paul Terry, U.S. 
Navy, retired, is director. 


Military Dictatorship 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, the 
recent order of the Defense Department 
which would authorize military base 
commanders to extend their authority 
beyond the bounds of military establish- 
ments is the most unwarranted order 
that I have ever heard of. 

We live in a nation of law, and not of 
man, and certainly not under a military 
dictatorship, 

We should certainly see that this order 
is rescinded if we want to keep our armed 
services out of politics, and to protect 
the integrity of communities surround- 
ing military establishments. 

The Augusta Chronicle and Augusta 
Herald, in recent editorials, strongly de- 
plored this order, and I ask unanimous 
consent that these editorials be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rials were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

From the Augusta Herald, July 30, 1963] 

BroGcest RADICAL BLACKJACK YET 

the calm and constructive ap- 
proach of Southern officials and businessmen 
who would extend Negro rights within the 
framework of law, accompanied a orderly 
behavior and civic responsibility, the radi- 
cal faction in control of the national admin- 
istration has now produced the biggest black- 
jack yet. 

This weapon is nothing less than a per- 
version of the Armed Forces of our country, 
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changing its job in part from national de- 
fense to the strong-arm accomplishment of 
controversial so-called civil rights. Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara has approved the 
use of off-limits restrictions, to blackmail 
communities where private operators of 
businesses prefer to select their own cus- 
tomers. 

It is not a matter of merely placing cer- 
tain businesses off limits, since the other au- 
thorizing the politically motivated steps 
would permit placing areas“ off limits. 
That could be a whole street, or business sec- 
tion, or city, or county. 

By this extralegal, unconstitutional, 
Hitler-like order, the administration has put 
into effect—without sanction of the Con- 
gress—its public accommodations bill, so far 
as military personnel is concerned. The bill 
has not been passed and—if rights of private 
owners of businesses are still rights in this 
era of socialistic trends—it will not pass. 
The radicals in whose ranks the Kennedy 
clan are numbered, however, grind their 
heels on the Congress, and with respect to 
military people put the obnoxious bill into 
effect by decree of Caesar.” 

This brazen move alters the mission of the 
Armed Forces, to the extent that it diverts 
time and effort from the defense of the Na- 
tion to the implementation of a political 
objective. It cracks the whip of authori- 
tarianism in setting up an Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense for Civil Rights and in re- 
quiring a report from the Services by August 
15 as to how well they are activating the 
party line. 

The vicious report of the President's com- 
mittee which created this Frankenstein’s 
monster goes further, suggesting that the 
lash be cracked over the backs of base com- 
manders and other high-ranking military of- 
ficers, by denying promotions to those who 
won't go along with this neoreconstruction. 

This whole program obviously puts base 
commanders on the spot. It makes them 
political agents of the radicals, whether or 
not they wish to be used in this manner. 
It is a barefaced exhibition of Stalinism, be- 
cause it brings into our Armed Forces at last 
x Soviet function of the political commis- 


Wine present order would be no more politi- 
cal if it required military commanders to use 
their power to secure socialized medicine, 
expanded public electric power, or more for- 
eign aid. 

One further aspect of the operation of 
this order deserves attention. Before the 
base commander can place an area off limits, 
prior 3 must be given by the civilian 
Secretary of the service concerned. This 
puts final responsibility squarely on the 
shoulders of the national administration's 
own appointees. It obviously opens the way 
for a great deal of political latitude. 

An official of the Teamsters Union, tes- 
tifying before the House Judiciary Commit- 
tee, already has declared that the adminis- 
tration has filed civil rights voting suits in 
a pattern which is 9 to penalize Con- 
gressmen opposing the administration, and 
to avoid embarrassment to those who go 
along with the radicals. 

If and when off limits are declared, it will 
be revealing to see if the move is used to try 
to whip into line those Congressmen who 
favor sane conservatism. 

The whole ugly business is a manifesta- 
tion of the radical movement's determina- 
tion to ignore the Constitution, the statutes, 
and human nature. It is in keeping with 
its feverish pattern of force, intimidation, 
and sponsored lawlessness. 

{From the Augusta (Ga.) Chronicle, 
July 30, 1963] 
A CASE OF PLANNED BLACKMAIL 


A Defense Department order erate J 
base commanders to declare off-limits 
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troops businesses which da not serve or cater 
to Negro servicemen and their families is an 
insult to the character and the integrity of 
every owner of a private concern in the Na- 
tion who refuses to knuckle under to govern- 
mental blackmail, 

There can be no other connotation placed 
on the infamous effort of Secretary of De- 
tense Robert S. McNamara to dictate this of- 
fensive policy, for the sanctions which he 
plans to impose may be likened, he said, to 
those Invoked in vice-ridden areas.” 

This equating of a privately operated busi- 
ness in the public domain to a house of ill 
repute not only files in the face of all that 
is sacred in the commercial life of this Na- 
tion, but, as we have previously sald, threat- 
ens a rupture in the morale of America’s 
Armed Forces and a devastating blow to the 
national economy. 

McNamara's sadistic order Is based upon 
his compliance with recommendations made 
by the President's Committee on Equal Op- 
portunity in the Armed Forces. That it was 
one weighted against the white was early 
indicated in its report. 

While admitting that Negroes within the 
Armed Services are on equal plane with their 
white counterparts, the Committee—as 
though it were intent upon creating dissen- 
sion—declared that the great progress made 
is not enough.” 

It is unwilling to let this “great progress” 
set the pace for further and harmonious ad- 
vances for the Negro. It prefers, evidently, to 
move on a course that will antagonize almost 
every white businessman in the Nation, none 
of whom hereafter may feel any security in 
the free operation of his business. 

Worse still, if that be possible, is the almost 
complete lack of concern the Committee evi- 
dences for the irreparable harm that can 
befall the Nation as a result of its socialistic 
and unholy presentments. By giving greater 
ceredence to color of skin than to merit— 
an example of which is its demand that 
“energetic efforts must be made” to increase 
the number of Negroes in the Service Acad- 
emies so as to boost the number of Negro 
officers—the Gesell Committee is playing a 
major role in d the makeup and, 
as a consequence, the effectiveness of Amer- 
ica’s Armed Forces. 

Its recommendation that base commanders 
be wary of groups and clubs and functions 
that practice their constitutionally guaran- 
teed right of freedom of choice and assembly 
denies to these commanders the intimate civ- 
ilian-military relationship so valuable to the 
well-being of the community and the instal- 
lation. It places on them, too, a morale- 
breaking burden which could destroy their 
effectiveness as commanders of all their 
troops, colored as well as white. 

Failure of a community to fall in line with 
the Defense Department's dictatorial tactics 
not only, then, might lead to off-limit sanc- 
tions and to the destruction of its economy, 
as we have noted, it could tear down the 
morale of white troops at whom it would be 
aimed just as much as at Negroes, and it 
could mean—if the Committee recommenda- 
tions are followed—loss of promotion to 
highly qualified military commanders whose 
failure to advance because of non-military 
actions over which they would have abso- 
lutely no control might work against the 
survival of the United States in some future 
war. 

It was on such a report that the Secretary 
of Defense now moves to blackmail business- 
men in the area ot military installations into 
accepting Government dictation of their bus- 
iness practices. 

Loss of their liberties,-just as surely as 
night follows day, will react to the loss of 
individual freedoms for all Americans in the 
years to come. The loss will be as great to 
the Negro as it will be to the white. 
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West Virginia Centennial Is Lauded for 
Variety and Historical Significance in 
Baltimore Sun Article by John C. 
Schmidt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
Baltimore Sun has recently published 
two articles by Mr. John C. Schmidt, the 

of which was printed in the RECORD 
of July 31. Mr. Schmidt writes of the 
Various West Virginia Centennial cele- 
_ brations which are happening through- 

Out the State. This article will be of 

terest to those who are following the 
qountain State's birthday year festivi- 


I ask unanimous consent that the fol- 
lowing article. Mountain State Centen- 
nial,” which appeared in the Sun of 
June 23, be printed in the Appendix of 

CORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

MOUNTAIN STATE CENTENNIAL 

(By John C. Schmidt) 
With the ringing of every church bell in 
State at the stroke of midnight as 1962 
into 1963, West Virignia marked not 
Only the new year but the start of the cele- 
bration of the 100th anniversary of its ad- 
Mission to the Union. This State-wide bell 
Was the first in a yearlong series of 
Centennial activities involving thousands of 
People and virtually every community. 

© scope of these activities is indicated 
by the number and variety of special cen- 
lal designations, including a centennial 
Queen, flower, fish, opera, poem, candy, train, 
Showboat, stamp, medallion, homemaker, 

even centennial centenarians. 
participation was one of the early 
set by the West Virginia Centennial 
on, for State leaders saw a unique 
pebortunity to draw together divergent ur- 
&nd rural elements in the population 
ab also to present West Virginla in a favor- 
le 8 interesting light to the rest of the 
tye he scope of our centennial is shown by 
a Tact that some 30,000 people in every 
. of the State have become personally 

Jolved in the more than 100 State-wide 
Programs,” says Governor, William Wallace 
UN ron, “Those programs cover 206 days of 
ine year and are spread through 69 cities 

eden of the 55 counties. r 

RICH NATURAL RESOURCES 


to SoPle of the Mountain State have much 
he, be Proud of in the first 100 years of state- 
7 Governor Barron notes. Immediately 
ter West Virginia's dramatic creation by 
ita on from Confederate Virginia in 1863, 
U young strength was tapped to ald the 
mon in its battle with the South. 
1 While the new State supplied 8,000 soldiers 
or the Confederacy, including Gen. Stone- 
4 Jackson, it supplied 29,000 to the Union 
Sout including Gen. Jesse Reno, hero ot 
th Mountain. There were a number of 
engagements on the State's soll, but it 
Suffered little damage compared to some. 
b In the years following the war, the State 
Jan to tape its rich natural resources of 
Coal, timber, oll, natural gas, salt, limestone, 
Y. and shale. Railroad and barge trans- 
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portation developed extensively. Famous re- 
sorts grew around White Sulphur Springs 
and Berkeley Springs, and the State univer- 
sity was established at Morgantown, W. Va. 
is still the Nation's leading producer of soft 
coal and one of the leaders in chemicals. 

Among its well-known sons and daughters, 
the State can boast James Rumsey, who had 
a steamboat operating on the Potomac 20 
years before Robert Fulton's, Col. Charles E. 
Yeager, a native of Hamlin, was the first man 
to fly faster than the speed of sound, Andrew 
S. Rowan, the man who carried the famous 
message to Garcia, was a West Virginian. So 
is Dagmar, who conveyed a message of an- 
other sort in the early days of network tele- 
vision. 

SEEKS TO IMPROVE IMAGE 


Again this background, the centennial 
commission has been working since 1955 to 
plan a program of observances that would 
be meaningful and meet specific goals. 

“We want to Increase pride in West Vir- 
ginia among West Virginians,” explains Goy- 
ernor Barron. “We want to establish a more 
respected image of West Virginia throughout 
the rest of the United States and the world. 
We want to attract new industry; to increase 
the State's tourist and recreation facilities; 
to wipe out the sectionalism that has 
plagued our State for too many years; to ex- 
amine the State's problems frankly and with 
a view to attracting public and private agen- 
cies in their solution, and, lastly, to develop 
a centennial program that interests every- 
body, both inside and outside the State.” 

The search for an appropriate symbol to 
pull together all the varied facets of the cen- 
tennial was a difficult one. With an eye to 
the future as well as the past, the commis- 
sion chose a radio telescope, for with the Na- 
tional Radio Astronomy Observatory at 
Green Bank, W. Va. has become a leading 
center of this new sclence. The telescope is 
superimposed on an outline of the State and 
points to a start with the number 35, indi- 
cating West Virginia’s place as 35th State 
admitted to the Union. 

The observatory will figure prominently 
in one of the major centennial events, a Na- 
tional Youth Science camp. One hundred 
science-minded high school seniors, two 
from each State, will be centennial guests for 
3 weeks in July. They will stay at nearby 
Camp Pocahontas and will combine camp 
life with science studies under supervision of 
the observatory staff. 

AN OLDTIME SHOWBOAT 

A program of special interest to people in 
the river areas is an oldtime showboat which 
will spend the summer giving shows in the 
cities along the Ohio, Monongahela, and 
Kanawha Rivers. The boat will revive a 
fast-vanishing era of riverboat romance and 
dramatize the importance of river transpor- 
tation in West Virginia. The cast for pro- 
ductions of such old tearjerkers as “East 
Lynne” is being recruited from music and 
drama departments of the State's colleges 
and universities. 

All parts of the State will have a chance to 
see a special exhibits train, which started 
May 31 from Washington. Over the follow- 
ing 3 months, the 9-car special will carry the 
story of West Virginia's growth and progress 
to 56 cities and towns all over the State. 
Each car carries displays and exhibits depict- 
ing one phase of West Virginia life. 

The highlights of official participation were 
planned for two important anniversary 
dates. On April 20, a special session of the 
legislature was held in Wheeling in the 
building still standing where West Virginia 
was born 100 years ago. It was on that date 
in 1863 that President Lincoln signed a 
proclamation creating the State, to become 
effective 2 months later. A reenactment of 
events of that memorable day was a feature 
of the Wheeling celebration. For Statehood 
Day, June 20, elaborate ceremonies were held 
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on the steps of the Capitol Buliding at 
Charleston. 

Carrying out one of the centennial aims, 
a Forum of the Future was held in Charles- 
ton in April. Experts in economics, indus- 
trial technology, government and education 
delivered papers and participated in a gen- 
eral discussion. The emphasis was on what 
problems West Virginia can anticipate in its 
second century, and the discussions produced 
some solid guidelines for future planning. 

STAMP AND MEDALLION 

In recognition of the anniversary, the Post 
Office Department issued a commemorative 
centennial stamp at Wheeling on Thursday. 
At the same time, the Treasury Department 
issued a commemorative medallion, with the 
Great Seal of West Virginia on one side and 
the centennial emblem on the other. These | 
are made in platinum, silver, and bronze. 

On the more festive side, five young women, 
all college students, were chosen from 55 
county centennial queens to add glamour to 
various events and represent the State in 
outside appearances this year. They made 
an auspicious beginning, appearing together 
for the first time on the first-prize-winning 
West Virginia float in the Rosebowl Parade 
on New Year's Day. Nancy Trace Conwell, 
of Clarksburg, one of the five girls, was 
chosen State centennial queen and crowned 
at a glittering ball in Charleston in April. 

For sportsmen, the centennial offers a new 
strain of trout, sun-gold in color and officially 
proclaimed the Centennial Golden Trout by 
Governor Barron, It was developed at the 
Petersburg State Trout Hatchery from a sin- 
gle female rainbow trout which was found 
with a mottled coloring. From her offspring, 
which ranged from 15 to 30 percent solid 
gold in color, was developed a brood stock 
for the new game fish. About 40,000 of them 
have been stocked in the State's lakes and 
streams. Ranging from 9 to 15 inches long 
at maturity, Centennial Goldens are said to 
be both fierce fighters and dinner-table deli- 
cacies. 

On the cultural side, the commission last 
year sponsored contests for painting and 
sculpture on West Virginia themes. Four 
prizes of $1,963 each were awarded, two to 
native artists and two to out-of-State artists. 
Other contests for poetry and folk drama 
were held, and art contests on centennial 
themes were conducted in the State's schools. 

ORATORY AND PAGEANTRY 

West Virginia is taking advantage of its 
unusually large number of annual festivals, 
each of which this year will be tied In with 
the centennial. These include the Alpine 
Skiing Festival at Blackwater Falls State 
Park, the Rhododendron Festival at Charles- 
ton, the Strawberry Festival at B annon, 
Folk Festivals at Glenville and Beckley, the 
Buckwheat Festival at Kingwood, Forest 
Festival at Elkins, Black Walnut Festival at 
Spencer, Wood Festival at Grantsville and 
Trout Festival at Petersburg. 

Another special effort is being made by 
retail merchants throughout the State, with 
sales featuring “Made in West Virginia” 
items. Parades, concerts, a centennial iris 
garden, poetry, oratory and pageantry are 
all of this wide-ranging effort to ad- 
vance the State on the occasion of its one- 
hundredth birthday. In addition, each 
county and many municipalities have com- 
memorative programs of their own. 

Governor Barron sees the centennial as a 
challenging opportunity for the State. Our 
centennial, in itself, is not a magic carpet 
to a better lie for West Virginia. Nor will 
it automatically bring more industry and 
more tourists to our State. But it does give 
us a rallying point. Through our centennial 
we can show a united front to the rest of 
the country by demonstrating our pride and 
confidence in West Virginia. It is a wonder- 
ful time for every West Virginian to do some- 
thing for the State.“ 
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CENTENNIEL EVENTS 
Here are some centennial events within a 
day's driving time (each way) from Balti- 
more. 
July 15-August 15: Contem crafts 
and 5 poetry exhibition, Oglebay 


August 3, 4: ‘Muzzle-loading musket shoot, 


Harpers 

August 10-16: Mineral County Fair, 
Keyser. 
August 10-17: Glass exhibit, Martinsburg. 

August 14-17: Civil War exhibit, Clarks- 
burg. 

August 15: 
mont. 

August 20,21: Centennial pageant, Keyser. 

August 24: Parade with centennial queen 
and her court, Keyser. 

August, 31-September 2: Civil War exhibit, 
Martinsburg. 

September 1-7: Centennial Fall Festival, 
Harpers Ferry. 

September 2: Centennial pageant, Berke- 
ley Springs. 

September 5-9: Civil War exhibit, Morgan- 


Centennial showboat, Fair- 


September 26-28: Preston County Buck- 
wheat Festival, Kingwood 

October 1: Opening of Museum of Indus- 
try and Natural Resources, Morgantown. 

October 1-5; Civil war exhibit, Elkins. 

October 1-5: Mountain State Forest Fes- 
tival, Elkins. 

October 1-6: Civil War exhibit, Harpers 
Ferry. 

October 10-12: Black Walnut Festival, 
Spencer. 

October 19: West Virginia University Cen- 
tennial Year Homecoming, Morgantown. 

October 24: Centennial photography ex- 
hibit, Elkins. 

December 6, 7: Centennial Classic Basket- 
ball Tournament, Morgantown. 

Further information on any of these 
events may be obtained from the West Vir- 
ginia Centennial Commission, 1608 Kanawha 
Boulevard East, Charleston, W. Va. 


Sermon by Dean C. Julian Bartlett, D.D. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to commend to your attention and to the 
attention of our colleagues a sermon 
preached recently by the Very Reverend 
C. Julian Bartlett, D.C., dean of Grace 
Cathedral in San Francisco. 

Mr, Speaker, Dean Bartlett ably out- 
lines the tragic national moral crisis we 
face, He eloquently disclaims an ostrich 
policy in racial matters. He disclaims 
the approach of those individuals who 
are willing enough to speak out on this 
issue, yet inwardly hope that this issue 
will somehow go away, or who say that 
time, or general proclamations of good 
will, will solve “this ponderous social 
evil” of racial discrimination. 

Dean Bartlett makes clear such a de- 
tached position is completely unten- 
able—untenable to an American and to 
a Christian. He makes clear that our 
past experience confirms the wisdom 
of the judgment of President Kennedy 
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that firm and forthright action must be 
taken in every quarter. It must be taken 
in every area. For our part, Mr. Speaker, 
it can and must be taken in enactment 
of meaningful civil rights legislation. 

It is my hope, Mr. Speaker, that many 
of our colleagues will take the few min- 
utes it will take to read the sermon 
of Dean Bartlett. The contents thereof 
will result in many hours of refiection: 
SERMON PREACHED IN GRACE CATHEDRAL JULY 

14, 1963, BY THE VERY REVEREND C. JULIAN 

BARTLETT 

We are indebted to Dean Samuel H. Miller 
of Harvard Divinity School for recalling one 
of the extremely wise observations which 
have been made by men in times past. When 
Gouvernour Moris was U.S. Ambassador to 
the Court of Louis XVI of France, he wrote 
to President Washington: (paraphrased), 
“Louis XVI is a good man. In another 
generation he would have made a good king. 
The trouble is that he has inherited a revolu- 
tion.” 

Here was a man who in ordinary circum- 
stances would have made a good king. But 
he ascended the throne of France at a time 
when the pent-up pressure of the past 
had come to the explosion point, We can 
assume safely that neither he nor any other 
man could have succeeded in either releasing 
that pressure gradually or in maintaining 
the status quo. One cannot help but recall 
the famous words of Louis XIV, the fore- 
bear of hapless Louis XVI, “After me, the 
deluge”; or indeed, the familiar painting of 
the royal family of France being hauled to 
the guillotine in an oxcart: Louis XVI, Marie 
Antoinette, and the dauphins. 

“After me, the deluge.” In another gen- 
eration Louis XVI would have made a good 
king. The trouble was that he inherited 
a revolution. 

Due to a series of circumstances, this is 
the first time in 5 weeks that I have oc- 
cupied this pulpit. In the course of those 
weeks our country has seen a decided and 
obvious change take place in the raging 
racial controversy. Hitherto, over the past 
9 years, the struggle of Negroes to acquire 
social justice has been confined to “test sit- 
uations” here and there. But Birmingham 
ushered in a marked change. Alabama, the 
last State bastion of segregated State col- 
leges, has fallen. Medgar Evers has been 
murdered. Martial law prevails at this mo- 
ment in Cambridge, Md. Demonstra- 
tions, and in some cases civil strife, have 
erupted all across our country—from New 
York and Chicago to Los Angeles and 
Savannah, James Meredith, a hero less 
than a year ago on the campus of the 
University of Mississippi, was booed and 
derided at the national convention of the 
NAACP because he accused Negro youth of 
irresponsibility and called for mature re- 
sponse to opportunity. 

And there will be more. I prophesy that 
social unrest will continue all across this 
land until Negroes see action to protect their 
legal rights and until opportunities are ex- 
tended to them to rise up from second-class 
citizenship. One has only to read the signs 
of the times. The fact is, my brethren, we 
are in the midst of a reyolution. We are in 
the midst of profound social change. Never 
again will anyone see the former racial situa- 
tion prevail in American society. I empha- 
size this because I believe many Caucasian 
Americans do not realize what is going on; 
the depth and reality of the forces involved. 
We are in the midst of a revolution. 

Now it is imperative that Caucasian Chris- 
tians think about this—and that they think 
about it in Christian terms. The fact is that 
Caucasian Christians have not been in the 
forefront of efforts and action to alleviate 
the plight of Negroes in our society in any- 
thing like the numbers they should have 
been. Moreover, the Christian Churches 
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usually have been content either to do noth- 
ing, or to issue pious statements good enough 
in themselves, but which have not resulted 
in wide-scale action by their membership, 
or to be content with a greater or less meas- 
ure of actual integration in parish church 
membership. But in any case, Caucasian 
Christians have tolerated at best, or assisted 
at worst, the social evils which have denied 
Negroes their place in society as human 
beings of equal worth in the sight of God. 

We should ask why this is so. Well, the 
answer no doubt involves a number of fac- 
tors; psychological, economic, political, and 
historical. But we should realize that the 
institutional form which Christianity has 
taken in America has allowed Caucasian 
Christians to insulate themselves from the 
whole problem and therefore has resulted 
in an apparent separation of the racial prob- 
lem from the concerns of the churches which 
have claimed their energies and attention. 
Thus we have seen rather “monochrome” 
congregations emerge: the “carriage trade” 
kind, the middle-class kind, the lower mid- 
dle class—and, on the whole, the “mainline 
churches” have paid little attention to the 
lower socioeconomic strata. 

The vast majority of Negroes fall into the 
last category because of poor education and 
prejudice which have in turn caused the 
lower economic status. Now these condi- 
tions constitute a ponderous social evil— 
and, as I have stated, for whatever and all 
the reasons involved, Caucasian Christians— 
and their institutional churches—have failed 
to demand rectification or to act in effec- 
tive ways. 

Now, I want to state that I am no church- 
iconoclast. I am not a church-baiter or 
destroyer. I believe the Caucasian churches 
in their insulation from this part of their 
world, at least, have striven mightily to carry 
on their work. They have conceived the 
main part of that work to be the pastoral 
care of the faithful and the indoctrination 
of the large numbers of people who have 
come voluntarily (for the most part) into 
their midst. In another kind of world, or 
society, their accomplishments would have 
been rather satisfactory. 

But I remind us of unfortunate Louis XVI. 
We Caucasian Christians in mid-20th cen- 
tury America have inherited a revolution— 
and what might be a rather satisfactory 
church for another age and another society 
is not satisfactory for this revolution. And 
now hear me, for I make bold to prophesy: 
If Caucasian Christians do not make their 
witness to redress this immense social evil, 
their religion and their churches will be pass- 
ed by in the march of history and be rele- 
gated to an irrelevant and cultish place in 
society. But I hasten to add that I do not be- 
lieve that will be the ultimate fate of our re- 
ligion, though we may pass through the heat 
of the refining fire of reform. I believe that 
Jesus is still and is in fact the Lord of his- 
tory and of His Church—and that the gates 
of hell will not prevall against it. But 
should such days fall upon His Church, it 
will emerge purified, reformed, and courage- 
ous—even though but a remnant remains. 

What Caucasian Christians need to do— 
what you and I must do—is to think about 
this crisis in Christian terms. (President 
Kennedy, in his historic address to the Na- 
tion, appealed to every American to deal 
with this problem at the level of the indi- 
vidual conscience. He correctly called this 
a national moral issue, and for that reason 
his address was historic. Seldom in our his- 
tory has a President felt called upon to tell 
the people they were involved in a national 
moral crisis. President Kennedy also ĉor- 
rectly reminded us that actually the problem 
will not be solved only by the passage of 
laws, or in the courts of justice, but rather 
in the consciences of men.) Yet “the ink 
was hardly dry” on his message to the Con- 
gress before members of both the major po- 
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litical parties began to temporize because of 
legalities. Moreover, and worse, they began 
Political infighting to protect their respective 
Parties in forthcoming elections. 

But politicians are not the only ones who 
are temporizing. Anxiety about protecting 
the rights of Caucasians is overriding con- 
cern for the deprived rights of Negroes and 
Colors the thinking of many, many people. 
I remind you, however, we are in the midst 
Of revolution and the issue is the elimina- 
tion of a ponderous social evil, Christians 
Must think in Christian terms. 

Now. this is not easy to do because few of 
us think any longer in real Christian terms. 
I am reading a startling book now, titled, 
“The Christian Mind“ by Harry Blamires 
(Seabury Press, 1963). The author's main 
thesis is shocking: he holds there is no 
longer a Christian mind in society, that the 
mind of modern man has been secularized. 

The mental secularization of Christians,” 
Says Blamires, “means that nowadays we 
Meet only as worshiping beings and as 
moral beings. We agree that it is right to 

Present on the Lord’s own day in the 

s own house. We agree that it is sinful 

to commit adultery or to slander our neigh- 
But we cannot meet, as thinking 

tians, over the controversial political, 
S0cial, and cultural issue. And he 

Boes on to say: “We 20th-century Christians 
have chosen the way of compromise. We 
Withdraw our Christian consciousness from 
the fields of public, commercial, and social 
lite, [This] has left the pragmatists and 
Utilitarians in power. It has led to the de- 
fay of the Christian mind.” 

If this be so, and Blamires presents a strong 
argument, there is raised, in turn, the whole 
Question of the nature of the church and 

role and function of the laos, the laity, 
the people of God. z 

Christians must recognize and 

Temember that there is no discontinuity be- 

n the church and what we eall the 

World. Alden D. Kelly, in his fine book, 

The People of God” (Seabury, 1962) says: 

@ try to escape the full impact of the 
Church's involvement in the world by talk- 
1 about being in the world but not of 
te but surely the one thing (this) 
cannot mean is to be against or separate 
from the world * * Christians are not 
Committed to some notion of a glorified 

* church which abandons the world to 
the powers of evil. In fact, union with 
t, the head of the church, iden- 
tion with this fallen world in all its 
impermanence, sin, and death, because it is 
Precisely for just that sort of world that 
t suffered.” 

And he goes on to say: The Christ whom 
We worship in His glory is precisely the Son 
E Man who has identified himself with all 

umanity in its sufferings and sorrows, in 
the ordinary events of day-to-day life. For 
the Christ there is no outside or against. 
h identification with the whole of suffering 
‘is ty, as Alan Richardson reminds us, 

Not in any abstract stoic sense of human- 

in general. It is, rather, with the indi- 

In man, woman, or child whom we meet. 

this single and unique person we en- 
ter our judge, the Son of Man.” 

t Certainly one of the primary responsibill- 
les of the people of God is to recognize, to 

aware of, the common ground of all of 
ty as regards their basic needs, aspi- 

Tations, fears, insecurity, and hope, And 
a, Plea this morning, my friends, is that 

ucasian Christians, if they are to identif: 
With Jesus their Christ, must also in 

©, in this place, and now, must identify 
aay lves with the needs, sufferings, aspi- 
Nalens, fears, insecurity, and hope, of the 
ro American. Let us not for a moment 
Sipreciate the several virtues which indi- 
in ual Caucasian Christians may have; but 

general it is safe to say that the average 
One has an outlook upon the world and his 
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life which has been imposed upon him by 
his social class, his environment, etc. Again, 
I say this may or may not be good for an- 
other age and generation—but in America, 
now, we have inherited a revolution. And 
Caucasian Christians may not claim to be 
identified with Christ if they do not share 
His identification with the plight of the 
American Negro. 

And so Lcome back to our texts taken from 
the Gospel and Epistle of the day. St. Luke 
tells us Jesus said to Peter, James, and John 
as He called them to their vocation as His 
disciples: “Do not be afraid; from now on 
you will be catching men. (And) as soon 
as they had brought the boats to land, they 
left everything and followed him.“ And the 
writer of first Peter tells us: “Who is going 
to do you wrong if you are devoted to good? 
And yet if you should suffer for your virtues, 
you may count yourselves happy. Have no 
fear of them: do not be perturbed, but hold 
the Lord Christ in reverence in your hearts.” 

As the people of God, Jesus calls you this 
day to leave everything and follow Him. For 
you today this does not mean to quit your 
jobs or to stop caring for your families— 
for remember, the Christian is in the world, 
not locked up in a church building. It 
means to be of a Christian mind, to think 
christianly, to put away all lesser claims to 
your loyalty, to devote yourself to identifica- 
tion with Jesus in all that you do, say or 
think. It means to be ready to share suffer- 
ings, to share hopes and aspirations of all 
people which are consistent with their in- 
herent dignity as human beings and as chil- 
dren of God for whom also Jesus suffered and 
died. And if this sharing, this identification, 
means suffering at the hands of wicked men, 
then we must suffer even as Jesus did. The 
primary thing is to hold the Lord Christ in 
reverence in your hearts, 

To identify with Christ as He identifies 
with the Negro means to greet each one you 
meet with a-smile and warmth in your eyes. 
I remind you of the story of the Dutch of- 
ficial and the Javanese. When the Dutch 
were leaving Java under pressure, the official 
said: Why do you not want us. We have 
brought many benefits to your land and we 
have been friends.” And the Javanese an- 
swered: “Yes; but friendship was never in 
your eyes.“ 

To identify with Christ as He identifies 
with the Negro means to stand and be count- 
ed whenever you hear the Negro derided or 
ridiculed because of his race. It means_to 
demand of your elected legislators courage to 
pass just laws. It means never to discrimi- 
nate against the Negro because of the color 
of his skin. 

For now, my Christian friends, historic 
crisis is at hand. We have inherited a rev- 
olution and Jesus still calls us to leave ev- 
erything and follow Him; in short, to be the 
“people of God.“ 3 


U.N. Take Notice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


or 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
herein a very timely editorial entitled 
Russia Jeers at U.N.” in a recent edition 
of the celebrated New Bedford Standard 
Times, New Bedford, Mass, 

The American people have been dis- 
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turbed for some time past about certain 
operations of U.N. and the dispropor- 
tionate share of the cost of maintaining 
this World Organization which is being 
assumed and paid by the United States. 

It is one thing for this Nation to help 
finance an organization honestly devoted 
to world peace and zealously pursuing 
that most desirable aim. But it is quite 
another matter when other member na- 
tions, particularly a major power like 
the Soviet Union, is not paying its pro- 
portionate share of U.N, costs, and when 
some of the funds of this organization 
are used for projects which are definitely 
alien to the best interests of this Nation. 

The U.N. should confine its work and 
efforts to the promotion of world peace. 
and prevention of war. It is entirely 
foreign to the purpose of its charter 
when it diverts any of its funds to ques- 
tionable purposes which naturally result 
in Communist propaganda anad militate 
against the interests of the United 
States and other nations of the free 
world. 

The editorial follows: 

Russa Jeers aT UN. 

In a self-respecting organization, the issue 
presented by the Soviet Union's latest re- 
fusal to pay its share of United Nations dues 
could be simply resolved: Loss of voting 
rights or expulsion. 

But the U.N. has no moral standards to 
enforce. It has struggled along with less 
integrity every year, avoiding permanent 
settlement of internal crises, permitting 
outright phony states like Byelorussia and 
the. Ukraine to retain membership and 
cadging most of its operating costs from a 
single member, the United States. 

Even to a UN. near bankruptcy, the new 
list of operations which the Soviet declines 
to sustain—in addition to its earlier reneg- 
ing on Congo operation costs—does not pose 
a considerable financial threat. The entire 
U.N. outlay proposed for these items is $7,- 
760,000; the 10-nation Soviet bloc’s share, 
21 percent, would be $1,652,000. 

This newest default isn't a fatal blow, 
then, for an agency that has been trying to 
find $46 million in operating deficiencies. 
But there is definitely a matter of principle 
involved. 

The United States should not contribute a 
dime of what the Soviet declines to pay. 

The U.S. Government pays 32 percent of 
the main U.N. budget, and up to 66 percent 
of all other U.N. expenditures. Sixty-one 
new nations have joined since the U.S. share 
was allocated; the Soviet Russia economy 
has zoomed upward, to hear its leaders boast. 
But the U.S. share has virtually remained 
unchanged. 

Some of the funds are used for projects 
wholly alien to our best Interests, such as 
ald to Cuba, Poland, and Yugoslavia. 
Nations that do not give declare how funds 
shall be spent. For years, the Soviet Union 
and Byelorussia voted on the executive com- 
mittee of the U.N. Children's Fund although 
neither ever contributed a cent, while the 
United States gives 65 cents of every $1. 

Ambassador to the UN. Adlai Stevenson 
calls the latest Soviet move an attempt to 
gain financial veto over the organization, 
and a threat as grave as those over Korea 
and the troika issues. 

This isn’t the situation at all. The power 
of financial veto is available far more 
securely to the United States. It is the 
only real influence this country has over the 
U.N. It has not been used, but it should 
have been exerted long ago to bring sbout 
reforms that might have saved the U.N. from 
becoming the failure it is today, 
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The threat in the Soviet’s refusal to pay is” 
a threat to the reputation of the United 
States, This Nation cannot continue to 
condone hypocrisy such as underlies the U.N. 
operating rules. We ought to see that the 
rules are changed or get out of the U.N. 


Radical Takeover of Defense 
Establishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the two 
great daily newspapers of the city of 
New Orleans, the Times-Picayune and 
the States-Item, recently have focused 
the spotlight of publicity on a shadowy 
report to the President, heretofore vir- 
tually ignored by the national news 
media. 

Placed before the reading public by 
the New Orleans press was the report of 
the President’s Committee on Equal Op- 

ty in the Armed Forces, popu- 
ly referred to as the Gesell report. 

That this report is now getting public 
and congressional attention is due in no 
small way to the efforts of the Times- 
Picayune and the States-Item. 

The Times-Picayune recently pub- 
lished a series of page 1 articles on the 
Gesell report, culminating with publi- 
cation of the text of the report itself. 

The distinguished editor of the Times- 
Picayune, Mr. George W. Healy, Jr., fol- 
lowing the objective news exposure of 
the Gesell report, has subjectively com- 
mented on the report in a lead editorial, 
published July 30, 1963. 

A newspaperman of national stature, 
Mr. Healy has pinpointed the alarming 
dangers of the report. I commend the 
editorial, and I will have more to say on 
the Gesell report at a later date. 


Members of Congress who are only 
now hearing of the existence of the 
Gesell report will, I believe, find much 
food for thought in Mr. Healy’s editorial, 
which I am including into the RECORD 
herewith: 

Tue GESELL Rerort—Rapicat TAKEOVER OF 
DEFENSE ESTABLISHMENT 

Elsewhere in this issue appears the first in- 
stallment of the full text of the so-called 
Gesell Report, which calls for virtual trans- 
formation of the armed services of the Unit- 
ed States into an instrument of domestic 
sociopolitical pressure. 

Reprinting of this text follows a series of 
articles in which we believe the gist of these 
radical recommendations was fairly sum- 
marized; and of ‘pertinent news stories which 
disclose that their major implementation al- 
ready is underway. 

This attempt to degenerate the military 
services and their installations, and through 
them the very bedrock of national security, 
is a matter that addresses itself primarily to 
the -and sections, of this Nation, 
whose interests in their integrity and single- 
minded purpose are greatest, numerically 
and proportionately, at stake. 
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This fact—or charge—can perhaps be ap- 
preciated by them only by a careful study 
of the means proposed, or in the making, for 
reorientation of the watp and woof of the 
Military Establishment, to make it revolve 
about a single issue or problem—integration, 
segregation—in national controversy. 

The techniques outlined for achieving this 
represent, in a certain wry sense, a master- 
piece of blueprint (we understand the au- 
thorship should be credited to a member of 
the planning committee, rather than to 
Chairman Gerhart Gesell, of Washington, 
who otherwise may take and get all the credit 
he deserves) 

Though independent thought even in a 
free country can, unfortunately, devise the 
same methods for prostitution of a vital na- 
tional institution, the preparation here can 
be compared, with reference not to objec- 
tives but to thoroughgoing, painstaking de- 
tail, with outlines for corruption, intimida- 
tion and takeover of the military institution 
by Nazi, Fascist, and Communist elements, 
elsewhere on the globe. 

To add to the single national issue at 
present involved in this abomination of 
cleverness, a group of issues more or less 
entwined, forming a pattern of upheaval 
and reform, calls only for hack artists, to 
fill in and embellish the brushwork of the 
talented (mayhap unwitting) pioneer. 

With education, interstate commerce, 
much intrastate commerce, and other insti- 
tutions and rights, already subservient, by 
one form of flat or another, to this same 
single present issue, the further addition of 
armed force should not be, to the interested, 
appraising eye, a surprising development or 
ambition. From slow growth of a pattern 
in stages which can þe watched, to kalei- 
doscopie riot, dizziness, confusion—and fi- 
nality—is a process recorded both in mod- 
ern and ancient history. 

The Gesell Report’s preparation began a 
little more than a year ago. We will have 
something to add later concerning the gen- 
eral circumstances under which President 
Kennedy initiated it. To say at this point 
also that the supposed subject of study, 
“Presidential Commission on Equal Oppor- 
tunities in the Armed Forces,” turned out 
to be a misnomer, is the least of the crit- 
icisms applicable to the matter. 

Rumors or reports relative to proposed 
abandonment or transfer of military bases, 
without regard to national security concerns, 
or to supposed logic and pertinence in mili- 
tary planning, emerged during about the past 
month. 

There seems to have been a considerable 
degree of hush-hush about the report’s de- 
livery to the White House; the presidential 
review, complimentary comment, and trans- 
mittal to Secretary McNamara; the details 
of intramilitary and extramilitary coercion, 
eto. It seems Louisiana and other southern 
Congressmen who had wind of the matter 
pleaded in vain against directives that have 
followed (or are held In abeyance only be- 
cause they are not yet “feasible,” or be- 
cause coercion conceivably could make them 
unnecessary). “For our part, we were un- 
able to obtain a copy of the 93-page blue- 
print in time to present more than one of 
a series of analyses, before the Defense Sec- 
retary’s orders came through. 

Congressman WaGGONNER is to be congrat- 
ulated for his services to the U.S. public in 
baring the report and its more or less ob- 
vious implications. Congressman HÉBERT is 
among those who think Mr. McNamara (de- 
spite his expression of acquiescence and 
agreement) had his orders from the White 
House. In any case, the content and sig- 
nificance of this extraordinary encroach- 
ment would be no less had the plans, in- 
tentions and handling been open and above- 
board throughout. 


August 2 
Death of Raymond Edward Murphy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1963 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. President, last 
Sunday our country suffered a great loss 
when Raymond Edward Murphy passed 
away. A career State Department em- 
ployee, his work will serve as a continu- 
ing memorial to his memory. 

I ask unanimous consent that a state- 
ment prepared by Loy Henderson, pro- 
fessor of international relations, Amer- 
ican University; formerly Under Secre- 
tary of State, State Department; and 
career Ambassador, retired, be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

RAYMOND EDWARD MURPHY 
(By Loy Henderson) 

On Sunday, July 28, 1963, Raymond Ed- 
ward Murphy, a retired State Department 
Official, died of cancer at the Georgetown 
University Hospital. This brief statement 
announces the passing of a quiet, retiring 
man who devoted almost 40 years of his life 
to the service of his Government and to 
whom the American people are deeply in- 
debted. 

Mr. Murphy was born in Lewiston, Maine, 
on August 31, 1898. He interrupted his ed- 
ucation in Bates College in order to enter 
the U.S. Army during the First World War. 
He subsequently obtained his degree from 
Bates College; graduated from the George 
Washington Law School; and also became a 
member of the bars of Maine and the District 
of Columbia. 

He entered the Department of State on 
July 1, 1924. After serving in the Depart- 
ment for several years as an economic an- 
alyst, he was assigned to the Division of 
Eastern European Affairs. His major duty 
in that Division was to ascertain the extent 
to which international communism, with 
headquarters in Moscow, was endeavoring 

its various tenacles to maintain 
control over the Communist Party in the 
United States; to penetrate and influence 
other U.S. organizations in this country, 
which, although not completely Communist, 
were serving the purposes of Moscow; and 
with the aid of Communist sympathizers to 
build up esplonage networks. At a time 
when the FBI did not possess the authority 
which it now has to keep a check on Com- 
munist activities in the United States, Mr. 
Murphy was a pioneer in that field. 

Up to the time of his retirement some 
4 years ago, Mr. Murphy continued to ob- 
serve and evaluate those types of interna- 
tional Communist activities that might affect 
our foreign policies or national security. In 
so doing he kept in touch with various other 
governmental agencies and with leaders of 
organizations, such as labor unions, that the 
Communists were tirelessly endeavoring to 
penetrate. 

During the years he developed an under- 
standing of Communist techniques that en- 
abled him to foil many of their subversive 
designs, some within the very framework of 
the U.S. Government. Although he worked 
unobtrusively and never sought public ac- 
claim or personal credit, Communist circles 
in the United States and their friends were 
painfully conscious of his presence in the 
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Department of State and of the fact that he 
Was a person to be feared and, if possible, 
eliminated. ‘They, therefore, made use of 
Such resources as were available to them in 
almost constant endeavors to put an end to 
his activities, Failing in that, they carried 
on systematic campaigns for the purpose of 
isolating him and of reducing his influence. 
During the latter part of the 1930’s and 
the first half of the 1940's, when national 
attention was riveted primarily on the Nazi- 
ist threat, Mr. Murphy's findings were 
not always well-received in some U.S. gov- 
mental circles, There was a tendency not 
Only in certain of these circles but through- 
Out the country to consider that findings of 
unist infiltration into the U.S. gov- 
ernmental apparatus and into private U.S. 
Organizations were irrelevant to the main 
task at hand and, if ascribed importance, 
Might distract attention from the iniquities 
Of nazism and fascism. This tendency was 
Particularly strong among those groups who 
Tefused to recognize the fact that it is a 
© strategy of international communism 
to undermine its Allies while cooperating 
With them in the defeat of a common enemy. 
the period when these tendencies 
Prevailed, there was some resentment even 
the Department of State at some of Mr. 
urphy’s findings. Several of his associates 
expressed their resentment by subjecting 
him to treatment that at times almost 
Haunted to boycott. He never flinched, 
‘Owever, from carrying out his duties with 
‘age and tenacity. 
1 Murphy's work was not limited en- 
ely to the observance of international 
the unism; his office also went deeply into 
1 international activities ot the Nazis. In 
the State Department put out a vol- 
Prepared by Mr. Murphy and has as- 
Sela tes, entitled, ‘National Socialism, Basic 
Principles, Their Applications by the Nazi 
of Ys Foreign Organization and the Use 
boas Abroad for Nazi Aims.” This 
k, which was a classic in its field, is still 
Of the most valued sources for scholars 
ti are interested in the fifth column ac- 
Vities of Hitler Germany. 
wW lowing the conclusion of the Second 
orld War as U.S. governmental circles and 
obi, Public at large began to be aware of the 
Si Jectives and strategy of international com- 
. the value of Mr. Murphy’s work 
throughout the years began to be really 
at ted. Shortly before his retirement 
the Sixth Annual Awards Ceremony of the 
ki nt of State in 1958, he was selected 
A the recipient of the Distinguished Service 
Ward, the highest honor that the Depart- 
Ment can bestow on any of its members. 
hee friends of Mr. Murphy are glad that 
8 long enough to see the whole coun- 
hee eee of the dangers of which he 
been pointing out for so many years. 
pathy is extended to members of his 
mu. including his wife, the former Agnes 
Ww. of 3438 Mount Pleasant Street NW., 
m, D.C.; his step-daughter, Ros- 
ter e Burch of the same address; and a sis- 
ph and brother, Marguerite and John Mur- 
Y. of Lewiston, Maine. 


Address by Robert Moses at Equitable 
Life Assurance Society Pavilion, New 
York World's Fair 1964-65 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


IN OF TENNESSEE 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 2, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I ask 
manimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an address 

by Robert Moses, president of the New 

York World's Fair 1964-65, at the Equi- 

table Life Assurance Society Pavilion, 

at the New York World’s Fair on July 

30, 1963. 

There being no objection, the address 
wos ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REMARKS OF ROBERT MOSES, PRESIDENT OF THE 
New YORK WoRrLD’s Fam 1964-65 aT THE 
ANNOUNCEMENT AT THE EQUITABLE BUILD- 
ING OF THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
Soctery PAVILION AT THE WORLD'S Fam, 
JuLy 30, 1963 


I am not much at hyperbole, ballyhoo, 
and superlatives. I said recently that a 
fair must, like Caesar's wife, be all things 
to all men. This was so old a chestnut that 
I could hardly believe it when the New 
Yorker thought that out of sheer ignorance 
I misquoted and mixed up Shakespeare, 
Plutarch, and the Apostle Paul. After this, 
no more feeble jokes. 

Without hope of reward or fear of pun- 
ishment, and under no compulsion to sing 
for hors d'oeuvres, vodka martinis, and free 
lunch, I am here to testify today to the 
remarkable usefulness of the Equitable ex- 
hibit at the World's Fair. It will feature 
and explain what is far and away the most 
vital subject before the people of the world. 
Not even the threat of nuclear war is so 
important, and in fact there is a relation- 
ship, however grim and foreboding, between 
the incidence of increase in population and 
the holocausts which have traditionally 
regulated the strength and numbers of the 
tribes that inherit the earth. 

Yours is to be a factual exhibit. You 
present the figures graphically as they 
change kaleidoscopically from day to day. 
You call the shots as they are fired. You 
are neither polisters, prophets nor Swamis. 
I can think of no greater service to mankind 
than to present what we at the Fair call 
the shrinking globe in the expanding uni- 
verse, 

I am a conservative and a sceptic in this 
field, but I want all the facts I can get, with- 
out bias or phophecy. When an ordinary 
fellow tells me he knows what New York 
will look like in the year 2063, I know he is 
either a colossal egotist, a demon paper 
planner or a licensed busybody. Where there 
is no vision the people perish. Where there 
is too much vision they perish twice as fast. 

We can see just so far into the future. In 
the game of population guesses—for it is a 
game, not a science—we deal with imponder- 
ables. If we continue the upward curve of 
the last decade to the year 2000—not so far 
off and well within the life span of present 
teenagers—we reach a total world population 
far beyond the present resources of society 
to sustain in comfort. The line of the graph 
will, however, be defiected. It will be bent. 
It will wobble. It will go up suddenly like 
a rocket, swing off into a parabola or drop 
like the fever chart of a Stock Exchange 
panic. One thing alone is certain, You can't 
bank on it. 

You can trust to population facts, but not 
to population predictions. No matter how 
thin you slice them, they are still prosciutto. 
Can we actually count on and budget the 
shelter, food, schools, utilities and whatnot 
for the huge numbers confidently prophesied 
for the year 2000? Where is the money com- 
ing from? And what of the insistent rising 
demands of underprivileged and newly eman- 
cipated people, promised by the Communists 
immediate prosperity and equal division of 
everything? Or shall we think about the 
Four Horsemen of the Apocalypse, birth con- 
trol, reclamation of waste places by atomic 
desalination, new sources of cheap food like 
plankton, all factors which enormously in- 
fluence the graph of population? 
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Equitable will give all points of view. The 
meliorist, the optimist, the pejorist, the pes- 
simist will enjoy an equal opportunity to get 
the lowdown. Those who welcome with 
cheers and those who view with alarm can 
then confirm or confound their convictions 
and prejudices, go right or left or stay in 
the middle. At any rate, a great insurance 
company will give them dramatically at the 
Fair the actuarial evidence which all honest 
minds must seek. In this spirit we who di- 
rect the Fair welcome the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society today and present our silver 
medallion to its head man, James F. Oates, 
Jr. , 


Dedication of New Quarters of South- 
bridge, Mass., Post No. 29, Franco- 
American War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an account 
from the Southbridge Evening News on 
the dedication. of the new quarters of 
Southbridge, Mass., Post No. 29, Franco- 
American War Veterans, Inc. 

This outstanding event was held on 
Sunday, May 26, 1963, and it was my 
great privilege and honor to attend the 
inspiring dedicatory exercises which also 
marked the 1st anniversary of the post. 
Under unanimous consent, I include my 
remarks in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

The material follows: 

{From the Southbridge (Mass.) Evening 
News, May 27, 1963] 
Franco VETS DEDICATE QUARTERS; PHILBIN 
Heaps List or DIGNITARIES 

Several hundred persons, including includ- 
ing town, State, and national leaders along 
with delegations of various veterans and 
patriotic organizations, were present yester- 
day at ceremonies marking the first anniver- 
sary of Southbridge Post 29, Pranco-American 
War Veterans, Inc., and for the formal dedi- 
cation of its new headquarters at 61 Chest- 
nut Street. 

Congressman PHILIP J. PHILBIN, of Clinton, 
cut the ceremonial ribbon with Senator Paul 
H. Benoit, Selectman 8. Anthony Capera; 
Post 29 Comdr. Paul R. LaRochelle; National’ 
FAWV Comdr. Alfred O. Pinault, of Provi- 
dence, R.I., and other dignitaries assembled 
with him at the front entrance of the build- 
ing. 

Dedicatory rites highlighted a weekend of 
first-anniversary events that included an 

house, a military ball, veterans’ memo- 
rial services, and a chicken barbecue. 
FULFILLMENT OF DREAMS 

Delivering the principal address, PHILBIN 
hailed the occasion as the fulfillment of the 
dreams of an outstanding group of veterans 
that has rendered truly distinguished sery- 
ice to the community, State, and Nation.” 

Franco-Americans, he stated that 
“they have bravely fought in every war, and 
have faithfully and brilliantly sustained the 
cause of freedom, justice, and good govern- 
ment.” 

The organization which today numbers 
approximately 360 war veterans of French 
descent dedicated the program to two mem- 
bers who died last year, Dorila Cournoyer of 
80 Worcester Street, and Adelard Dauphi- 
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unis, 199 Charlton Street. The American 
fiag that Commander LaRochelle presented 
for Cournoyer’s funeral was returned by 
Mrs, Cournoyer, his widow, to fly at half 
mast as Emile Gendron and then Robert La- 
mothe sounded Taps. The Colors were raised 
by Commander Pinault and Post 29 Junior 
Vice Comdr. Laurent E. McDonald. 


150 COUPLES DANCE 


The military ball was notable for an en- 
thusiastic turnout of 150 couples, who danced 
to the music of the Don Tremblay Orchestra 
of Southbridge. 

Yesterday at 8:45 a.m. the various veterans 
and patriotic organizations assembled in 
front of Town Hall and then proceeded to- 
gether to Notre Dame Church for the Vet- 
erans Memorial Services, a High Mass. The 
celebrant was Rev. Armand Morrisette, 
O.M.I., of Lowell, FAW national chaplain. 

The Fife, Drum, and Bugle Corps of Nip- 
muck Tribe 131, Order of Red Men, played 
march music for the parade to and from the 
church, 

Senator Benoit served as master of cere- 
monies at the dedication, and the welcome 
address was delivered by Caprera, who is 
chairman of the Board of Selectmen. Com- 
mander LaRochelle offered a brief talk in 
which his officers, members and others were 
thanked for their support over the past year. 

Volunteering their time and skills to the 
project, Post 29 members have extensively 
remodeled the former Town Infirmary, in- 
stalled furnishings and opened rooms for the 
use of several groups such as the Gold Star 
Mothers and the World War I Veterans. 

“We owe much gratitude to those of you 
who supported us verbally at the Town Meet- 
ing enabling us to obtain this building.” 
Commander LaRochelle said, “We will never 
forget your support, We hope to work in 
the best interest of all veterans and their 
families and to serve the community when- 
ever and wherever we can.” 

In the main bullding of Post 29 head- 
quarters there is a meeting room, 32 by 17 
feet, completely remodeled with wood panel- 
ing; and the gold star room, 16 by 17 feet, 
home of Southbridge Chapter 27 of the Gold 
Star Mothers. The motif is patriotic with 
gold stars and eagles, natural oak paneling, 
and a marble fireplace, 

A cocktail lounge, some 15 by 20 feet in 
size with Victorian Period furnishings, a 
crystal chandelier and marble top tables, is 
also on the first floor. 

The front hall of the main building has an 
open staircase of hand-carved oak, now com- 
pletely restored. The Victorian style ts pre- 
dominant here as in the cocktail lounge. 
The front hall leads to the main club room, 
which is modern in design, with two-tone 
wood paneling. Some 40 by 25 feet in size, 
the room permits a bar 19 feet long and rec- 
reation facilities that include a pool table. 
A kitchen 11 by 20 feet in size adjoins the 
main clubroom. 

On the second floor there is a ladies 
powder room; another meeting hall, 32 by 
17 feet, and other rooms, including the ad- 
ministrative offices and facilities for the fir- 
ing squad and honor guard. 

The military ball took place in the audi- 
torium, or what was the “barn,” outside of 
the main building. Some 42 by 62 feet in 
size, it has been restored to give the hall an 
attractive rustic appearance, and the vet- 
erans have installed a hardwood floor. 

The auditorium is the setting for dances, 
installations, banquets and other functions. 

AMONG DIGNITARIES 


Among the dignitaries at the dedication 
were Army National Guard Capt. Alfred F. 


rence, State commander 
chusetts FAWV; Roland J. LaBrie of Rivyer- 
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side R.I., Rhode Island State FAWV com- 
mander; LaBrie’s wife Emma, who is pres- 
ident of the Rhode Island FAWV Auxiliary; 
and State Polish-American Veterans Cmdr. 
Albert Gryncewicz of Southbridge. 

Attending were officers and members rep- 
resenting FAWV posts in Fall River, New 
Bedford, Lawrence, Haverhill, Lowell, Leom- 
inster, Worcester, Newton, and Lynn in Mas- 
sachusetts and Woonsocket, Central Falls, 
and Providence in Rhode Island. (FAWV 
representatives from Connecticut were at 
the military ball.) 

Organizations represented at dedicatory 
services included Southbridge Post 66, 
Italian-American War Veterans, Inc., with 
Comdr. Anthony DiPietro; Southbridge Bar- 
racks 1747, World War I Veterans with 
Comdr. Omer Genereux; Southbridge Post 31, 
American Legion with Comdr. Alfred 
Papineau; Leonide J. Lemire Post 6055, VFW. 
with Comdr. Gerard Archambeault and in- 
coming commander Wilfred H. Forcier. 

Also, Southbridge Chapter 101, Disabled 
American Veterans, Inc,, with Comdr. John 
F. Jesky; Polish-American Veterans, Inc., of 
Southbridge with Comdr, Frank Smolen; 
Southbridge Chapter 27, American Gold 
Star Mothers, with President Mrs. Gertrude 
Gendron; Sturbridge Chapter 38, DAV, with 
Comdr. Cloutier; and United War 
Mothers, Inc., with President Mrs, Parmella 
Gaumond, Representatives of the Legion, 
VEW, Barracks 1747, PAV, and DAV auxili- 
aries were on hand. The Daughters of the 
Union Veterans and the Cercle Canadien sent 
members. Highway Superintendent Joseph 
Benoit was present. 

The program yesterday included coffee and 
donuts following the dedication; then a 
chicken barbecue open to the public. Close 
to 300 persons attended. The Intertown 
Square Dance Club entertained, 


OFFICERS 


The complete list of Post 29 officers is Paul 
R. LaRochelle, commander; Albert J. Lan- 
gevin, senior vice commander; Laurent E. 
McDonald, junior vice commander; Richard 
H. Genereux, quartermaster; H. Albani (Ben) 
Bousquet, adjutant; J. Archie Champagne, 
chaplain; Robert Girouard, historian; Wil- 
liam Paquin, Ernest A. Peloquin, and Donald 
Sarrasin, trustees; and Emery Gendron, of- 
ficer of the day. 

REMARKS IN PART OP CONGRESSMAN PHILIP J. 
PHILBIN, DEDICATION New FRANCO-AMERI- 
can War VETERANS HEADQUARTERS, SOUTH- 
BRIDGE, Mass., May 26, 1963 
Franco-Americans may well be proud of 

their contributions to the country, 

They have bravely fought in every war; 
they have faithfully and brilliantly sustained 
the cause of freedom, justice, and good gov- 
ernment in times of peace. 

They have been inspiring constructive 
leaders in Southbridge and throughout the 
Nation, always in the first rank of our fellow 
citizens devoted to the security, progress and 
advancement of our great democracy. 

Ever mindful of their obligations as citi- 
zens, Franco-Americans have resolutely 
stood and worked for the spiritual ideals and 
the enlightened political principles that are 
so largely responsible for the greatness of 
our American Government and the richness 
of our national life. Their loyalty and de- 
votion may well serve as an example and in- 
spiration to all who believe in our country 
and what it stands for. 

(Referring to the growing evidence that 
the tides of world opinion were now 
strongly on the side of the free world.) 

Not even the boisterous jingoism of em- 
battled Soviet leaders can conceal the sense 
of frustration that is permeating the Com- 
munist conspiracy throughout the world. 

The overwhelming military and economic 
strength of this Nation and the free world 
will continue to be the real effective deter- 
rent to aggression and violence, said Philbin. 
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The threat of nuclear destruction is receding 
before the tremendous moral and physical 
power of the free world and our determined 
efforts to implement a lasting peace, based 
on justice, truth, and the rights of man. 

As we grow in faith, good works, and 
strength, as we are bound to do, let us con- 
tinue to make clear to the whole world our 
wholehearted support of every worthy moye- 
ment and every practical instrumentality to 
promote amity, good will, Justice, and peace 
among the nations. 

Let us prayerfully resolve here today, as 
we have done so many times before, that as 
we strive for peace, we will never give up our 
American heritage, we will never appease 
those who seek to dominate us, and If neces- 
sary we will continue to defend our country 
and our freedoms, whatever the cost, with 
our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor. 


Legal Effect of Partial Test Ban Pact 
Only That of Unilateral Moratorium 
Under Provisions of Soviet Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, article 
IV of the partial test ban treaty negoti- 
ated in Moscow provides the treaty shall 
be of unlimited duration but provides 
for withdrawal if “extraordinary events” 
are believed to “have jeopardized the 
supreme interests” of the withdrawing 
country. The treaty stipulates 3 months’ 
advance notice of withdrawal, è 

The provisions of article IV of the 
treaty are in direct conflict with article 
49-0 of the Soviet Constitution which 
entitles the Soviet Government to abro- 
gate any treaty instantly, with or with- 
out cause. 

There is no provision of Soviet law 
which provides for the Soviet Constitu- 
tion to be overridden by the provisions 
of a treaty. 

Based on article IV's inconsistency 
with constitutional provisions, the So- 
viets may at any future time declare 
the treaty invalid from its beginning and 
the effect of such declaration will be 
instantaneous, 


As an alternative, the Soviet Govern- 
ment, acting in secret session of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
U.S.S.R. may, under authority of article 
49-0, denounce the treaty. This act 
would operate instantaneously to release 
the Soviet Government of its obligation 
to deliver 3 months’ advance notice or 
withdrawal, or any notice at all. Under 
these circumstances, the U.S. SR. could 
keep secret from all other parties its 
renunciation of the obligations of the 
treaty until such time as appeared most 
advantageous to the U.S.S.R. suddenly 
to reveal it. 

Under either alternative, all parties to 
the treaty other than the US.S.R. in 
actual practice are committing them- 
selves fully to the pact in exchange for 
what, in actual practice, amounts to no 
more than a unilateral moratorium on 
the part of the Soviets. 


1963 


Mirror of World Opinion—Religion Ally 
in Birth Control Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, Mr. 


Edward J. Meeman, editor emeritus, 
Memphis Press-Scimitar, has written an 
article that should be studied by those 
interested in the problem of birth con- 
trol. An approach is suggested to which 
no one should object. 

The article was reprinted in the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor of July 13. I ask 

ous consent that if be printed in 
the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mmrorz or WORLD OPINION—RELIGION ALLY 
In BIRTH CONTROL FIGHT 


Students of population trends predict the 
earth's population will double to 6 billion 
Persons by the year 2000. By 2035, they say, 
the population will double again to 12 
Dillion. 

What this means in economics is shown by 
Eugene Black, until recently President of 
the World Bank. Writing one of the essays 

the Doubleday book, “Our Crowded 
Planet,” he points out that in India, one of 
the countries where population is increasing 
too rapidly, in the 30 years between 1956 
and 1986, a total investment for housing of 
roughly $25 billion will be needed. That 
figure, he says, is well over four times the 
total loaned by the World Bank in all 
Countries. 

No wonder that the National Academy of 

ces recently issued a report calling for 
international cooperation in studies con- 
cerned with voluntary fertility regulation 
and family planning” and declared that “the 
U.S. Government should actively participate 
in fostering such programs.” 

When such announcements are made by 
Scientists, it is usually commented that op- 
Position from religious people is to be ex- 
Pected. This should not be. It should be 
expected that religious people would heartily 
so e such a report, and be the first to do 


For religion is the principal source of our 
humanitarian feelings, and considerations of 

Umanity cry for emergency action to pre- 
vent a disastrous explosion of the popula- 
tion bomb” no less than the atomic bomb, 
Unless the trend to multiplying popula- 
tion can be reversed, there will be widespread 
Want, Even if we could feed the vast pop- 
ulations, it would be mere existence. Man- 
kind needs space, needs an environment of 
Nature by a crowding popula- 
1 to live in beauty and dignity and ful- 

oe immortal destiny as children of God. 
th Be fruitful and multiply, and replenish 
Nag earth. subdue it,“ That was a command 
h be obeyed literally in the early days of 

umanity on the earth, when the jungle 
ended to be pushed back, the wild beasts 

ld in check, and more people were needed 

subdue them. 

But now it is the spirit of this command 
not its letter which should be obeyed. 
need is just opposite what it was in the 

mitive times of the Old Testament. If 


eth but the spirit giveth life,” rich, thrill- 
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ing Joyous life to man, not a hardly worth 
living existence. 

Nearly all scientists see this as our need. 
In the birth control programs they advo- 
cate, they should find religious people as 
their strongest allies. For the heart of all 
religion is love, and love commands that 
children should not be brought into the 
world unless there is a place for them. To 
bring an eternal soul into time should be 
more a sacred responsibility and less a mat- 
ter of chance.—Epwarp J. MEEMAN in Mem- 
phis Press-Scimitar. 


Has the Wolf Jumped Out of Mr. 
Khrushchev’s Skin and a Lamb Jumped 
In? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in light 
of the question which the title to these 
remarks poses, I submit the following 
from the Long Beach Independent-Press- 
Telegram newspaper written by Larry 
Collins, Sr.: 

From the Long Beach (Calf.) Independent- 
Press-Telegram, July 28, 1963] 
L.A. C. Sars: Lest We FORGET 


Can we trust the Communists to live up 
to any nuclear test ban they sign? That is 
the basis for reluctance of many Members 
of Congress and other citizens to sign a test 
ban agreement which we would live up to— 
with little reason to expect the Communists 
to do likewise. Reason for this reluctance 
was given by television commentator George 
Putnam in his July 15 broadcast. Because 
we should keep these facts in mind we quote 
from the broadcast as follows: 

“This ls Captive Nations Week, in which 
we pause to remember the 18 nations whose 
people are now enslaved by communism. It 
is unfortunate that despite an act of Con- 
gress passed in 1958 setting aside this week 
for national remembrance of more than 1 
billion people in Communist enslavement, 
Washington remains silent, as does Sacra- 
mento, concerning this event. Each of the 
nations that have fallen under communism 
can attest to the fact that it can happen 
here, The people of those captive nations 
were once as free as we are. Today, they are 
the slaves of communism. 

“And yet, at this moment, our representa- 
tive sits with Communist Premier Nikita 
Khrushchev as Khrushchev wisecracks and 
chitchats with the men he would destroy. 
And unfortunately, too many of our repre- 
sentatives react as giddy girls to Khru- 
shchev’s changing moods. Khrushchev 
smiled this morning. He laughed. Ah, but 
Khrushchev scowls, and so we react like a 
fluttery barometer to his changing whims. 
This is the same Khrushchev, hangman of the 
Ukraine, butcher of Budapest, the same beast 
who sent his own wife to a concentration 
camp and directed the murder of Joseph 
Stalin's wife. The same Khrushchey who im- 
prisoned, executed, or deported over 3 million 
Soviet citizens. 

“The same Khrushchev who bossed a geni- 
cide that took an estimated 6 to 7 million 
lives. He personally engineered the sys- 
tematic starvation of millions of Ukrainians. 
He participated in the slaughter of 80 per- 
cent of the Ukraine's intellectuals and di- 


rected the secret police murder of 400,000 ` 


political foes. He organized manmade fam- 
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ines in 1938. He uprooted the Catholic 
Church, destroyed 4,400 churches, closed 127 
monasteries. He is the enemy of the Chris- 
tian and the Jew and anyone who believes in 
God. 


“In 1956, on Khrushchev’s orders, 50,000 
Hungarians were killed during the Hun- 
garian revolt. He deported 12,000 persons 
to the Soviet Union. He imprisoned hun- 
dreds of thousands in Hungary. He con- 
fined 15,000 to slave labor camps. What has 
this beast in mind for the United States? 
Khrushchey has said, "We cannot coexist 
eternally. One of us must go to his grave. 
The Americans and the West do not want 
to go to their grave either. We must push 
them to their grave. We will bury them.’ 
These are the words of Nikita Khrushchev, 
hangman of the Ukraine, butcher of Buda- 
pest, whose emissaries of peace are now only 
90 miles from our coast in Communist Cuba 
and whose spies swarm through this hemi- 
sphere. Each President in turn has believed 
he could deal with Communist leaders and 
communism, but the fact remains, you can't 
deal with communism. This is a war to the 
finish. Communism is not only a disease 
of poverty and chaos—communism is a dis- 
ease of the mind. 

“The decision we must make is only being 
delayed. Now, during Captive Nations 
Week, we must certainly know that the 
choice is between God and godlessness, free- 
dom or slavery, life or death.” 

Mr. Putnam's conclusions are severe. It 
may be we should enter into an agreement as 


‘the President says, but as Will Rogers used 


to say: “We have never lost a war, or won 
a conference.” The Senate has reason to go 
slowly in ratifying an agreement of such im- 
portance with a government that has never 
lived up to any agreement we have had with 
it—LA.C. 


Authorizing Appropriations to the Nation- 
al Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion 


— — 


SPEECH 
HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday, August 1, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill H.R. 7500, to author- 
ize appropriations to the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration for research 
and development, construction of facilities, 
and administrative operations; and for other 
purposes, 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Chairman, I want 
to join my colleagues from Massachu- 
setts in stressing the importance of the 
proposed electronics research center in 
the Greater Boston area. 

It is certainly true that all New Eng- 
land would benefit from this center. 

There is a critical need for a research- 
development effort in space- related elec- 
tronics and control. For this reason, it 
is important that the center be placed in 
an area rich with academic achievement 
and close to a budding industrial region. 

The NASA commitment requires coor- 
dination at all levels, and this research 
center will provide impetus in this area, 
and will contribute greatly to the space 
efforts of the United States. ; 

The center will provide a focal poin 
for scientists, engineers, technicians, and 
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other personnel participating in elec- 
tronics and related physics research re- 
quired for our future space explorations. 

Specified in-house research and devel- 
opment, which is essential to the lofty 
U.S. space goals, will be performed at 
this center. 

It is obvious, Mr..Chairman, that New 
England and the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts is ideally equipped education- 
ally and industrially for this center. 

In Massachusetts, Mr. Chairman, we 
have the greatest concentration of brain 
power in the world. As the Science and 
Astronautics Committee report suggest- 
ed, it is essential that this center be in 
close proximity to this great abundance 
of talent, brains, and industrial know- 
how. 


Economic Impact of Bonneville Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


＋ 


HON. MAURINE B. NEUBERGER 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 2, 1963 


Mrs. NEUBERGER. Mr. President, 
the stimulus to business, industry and 
agriculture which low-cost electric power 
has provided in the State of Oregon is 
widely acclaimed as we approach the 
25th anniversary of the Bonneville Proj- 
ect Act. A new transmission line is 
extending into a southwestern Oregon 
area to serve new industrial plants. 
Power provided through Bonneville 
Power lines is making possible the better 
utilization of our State’s natural re- 
sources. 

The mighty economic impact of Bon- 
neville Power was recently emphasized 
in an editorial in the Roseburg (Oreg.) 
News-Review, a newspaper which is con- 
servative in tone and generally noted for 
its skepticism toward some activities of 
the Federal Government. The evalua- 
tion of the worth of Bonneville Power is 
all the more noteworthy because of the 
newspaper's editorial policy. I ask con- 
sent to have printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp the editorial entitled: “BPA 
Has Had Mighty Economic Impact.” 

There being no objection, the editor- 
ial was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

BPA Has Hap MIGHTY Economic IMPACT 

The Bonneville Power Administration may 
be the center of pro-and anti-public power 
arguments for many years to come, but no 
one can deny the big Columbia River power 
project has had its impact on Oregon 
economy. 

This year, the BPA is celebrating its 25th 
anniversary. It was on August 29, 1937 that 
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President Franklin D. Roosevelt signed the 
Bonneville Project Act. 

Since then, the project has grown to sur- 
pass any other single river basin in the world 
in hydroelectric development. 

BPA's utility operation, serving an area of 
220,000 square miles, reaches into Oregon, 
Washington, northern Idaho, western Mon- 
tana and a corner of Nevada. From its 
power capacity, it has sold 363 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of power, enough to meet the 
current power requirements of the entire 
United States for more than 6 months. It 
feeds power to publicly owned utilities (43.4 
percent) privately owned utilities (10.3 per- 
cent) aluminum industries (30.1 percent) 
and Federal agencies and other industries 
(15.7 percent). Power sales to these sources 
for fiscal 1952 amounted to $69 million for 
29.2 billion kilowatt-hours. 

The industries served by BPA today repre- 
sent a gross investment of nearly $400 million 
and pay annual State and local taxes ranging 
from $5 to $7 million. 

Since its inception 25 years ago, BPA has 
returned more than $860 million to the U.S. 
Treasury, and was $20 million ahead of its 
scheduled payout. 

This is on an investment of $2.4 billion in 
the total U.S. Columbia River system. Of 
this total, $1.8 billion is allocated to power. 

Of course, everything isn’t coming up 
roses. At the end of the annual operating 
year in 1962, operating deficits stood at 
$17,700,000. The BPA is working on this 
through payout schedule revisions, increased 
sales in the region served and through a Cali- 
fornia intertie. A rate increase might even 
be in line. 

Administrator Charles Luce says on the 
subject; “We do not believe that as a matter 
of policy a Federal power system should 
operate in the red, and we are dedicated to 
taking such steps in 1963 as are necessary to 
correct this situation.” 

The Bonneville Dam and other dams in the 
system reach far down into southern Oregon 
to help boost industry. The latest project 
is a new transmission line to the Reedsport 
area to serve the big new industries coming 
In there. They also furnish electricity to 
much of the northern part of the county 
through Douglas Electric Cooperative and to 
the Hanna nickel mine and smelter. 

The BPA estimates that 99 percent of the 
Pacific Northwest's farms are now electrified. 
It estimates typical residential and farm 
families in Oregon and Washington today 
use about 10,000 kilowatt-hours of electricity 
a year and have an average investment of 
about $2,000 in electrical appliances. 

The Bonneville system may be controver- 
sial, but its effect on the life and economy of 
Douglas County and the rest of the North- 
west In its first 25 years has been tremendous. 
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RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Goy- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


No Time for Witch Doctors—The Ailing 
Dollar Calls for the Classic Remedies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, one 

© most down-to-earth, penetrating, 

at the same time frightening 

flow es of the current problem with the 

hs Of gold and deficit financing that I 

rr had occasion to read appeared in 
July 29 issue of Barron's. 


tne has been said that there is no great 
terest in the matter of dollar stability 
end gold flow, but I do believe that in- 
Millions of Americans are be- 

ane Seriously concerned over the 
teen tion. The halfway measures and 
Porary expedients used by this ad- 
Ministration simply do not work, and the 
kung rtean people are beginning to realize 
i t something concrete must be done. 

on's comments in its article: 
a t the circumstances call for is clear. 
notes Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
tries the “orthodox prescription” for coun- 
men Plagued by persistent balance-of-pay- 
and ts deficits is the imposition of monetary 
for restraints on the total demand 
tign Soot and services. In other words, 
wunder credit and a balanced budget. While 
than stable, especially to officials who equate 
the With outmoded shibboleths and myths, 
can Stern doctrines of classical economics 
— at least one virtue: they generally 
ati The administration will reject them 
ts Own—and the Nation's—risk. 


roy believe the entire article from Bar- 
the = is so well written and so much to 
digg gent it should be given even wider 
of bution, and I include it now as part 
my remarks: 
O Time ror Wrren Docrors—Tue Arno 
Frere CALLS For THE CLASSIC REMEDIES 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board 
More than a decade, William McChesney 
Ir. starred in many a command per- 
ce on Capitol Hill. Over the years, 
er, none has been so noteworthy as his 
last week before the House Com- 
On Banking and Currency. In a for- 
Statement on the U.S. balance of pay- 
the veteran official handled such tech- 
&s Euro-dollars, “errors and omis- 
&nd “export leads and lags” with cool 
ty. Only during the subsequent give 
© with members of the committee 
his customary aplomb, perhaps for the 
© on record, momentarily shattered. 
by the lawmakers to comment on 
Persistent outflow of gold from these 
and its possible consequences, Mr. 
Somberly replied: "I hope and pray 
won't come when we would have to 
the dollar. It would not be the end 
World, but it would take years to re- 
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From an old hand like Bili Martin, whose 
skili at fending off questioners is legendary, 
the is strangely unguarded. From 
the head of the Nation’s reserve system it is 


shocking. For it plainly suggests that the - 


U.S. money managers, who are charged by 
law with maintaining the stability of the 
currency, are less than confident of their 
ultimate success. In view of their record to 
date, as well as their plans for the future, 
they have reason to run scared. After years 
of complacency and inaction, Washington 
this month finally grew alarmed at the press- 
ing threat to the Nation’s global - solvency. 
Hence in rapid-fire sequence, the Federal 
Reserve Board raised the rediscount rate 
from 3 to 344 percent; the President pro- 
posed a novel tax on the purchase of foreign 
stocks and bonds; and the Treasury, for the 
first time in U.S. history, drew on the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Altogether, we are 
now assured on every hand, these measures 
will go a long way toward righting the lop- 
sided balance of payments. 

Like Chairman Martin, however, Barron's 
harbours doubts. The half point rise in the 
discount rate strikes us as too little and 
too late. The so-called interest equalization 
tax, in turn, will probably do more harm 
than good. For even If it gets through Con- 
gress (which is by no means certain), the 
proposal is so shot through with loopholes, 
actual and potential, as to rob it of much 
of its theoretical efficacy. As a practical 
matter it has aroused widespread fears about 
the imminence of overt exchange controls, 
and touched off a minor flight of capital. 
Hope and prayer doubtless have a place in 
the scheme of things, but they are no sub- 
stitute for sensible fiscal and credit policies. 

By word and deed alike, since 1961, the 
powers that be have done their best to pre- 
tend otherwise. Time and again the Treas- 
ury issued rosy bulletins on the state of the 
payments deficit; last July the President of 
the United States told the world via Telstar 
that the dollar was as good as gold. Lulled 
into complacency, the fiscal and monetary 
authorities did little but wait for something 
to turn up. The tireless Robert Roosa, who 
boasts an extraordinary knack of finding 
novel ways of borrowing, was packed off on 
a grand tour of the Continent. A sharp cut- 
back in duty-free import allowances, from 
$500 per head to $100, was imposed upon 
the ordinary traveler, and last summer 
Americans were barred from owning- gold 
abroad. At no point, however, did anyone in 
Washington come to grips with the reali- 
ties. Last week Mr. Martin disclosed some 
hard facts indeed. In the first 6 months of 
1963, the U.S. payments deficit ran at an 
annual rate of $3.5 billion; in the June quar- 
ter alone, the gap widened to nearly $4 bil- 
lion annually, as bad as in October 1960, 
when the famous gold panic broke out in 
London. While buying time, this country, 
as the Bank for International Settlements 
icily warned, has been marking time. 

Despite a new sense of urgency, the ad- 
ministration hasn't budged from the same 
old stand. Nothing daunted by its dismal 
record, the Treasury is still making cheerful 
forecasts—its timetable now calls for the 
payments deficit to vanish by the end of 
1965. What is worse, instead of seeking a 
lasting solution to the crisis, its experts per- 
sist in tinkering with expedients. Their 
latest is the so-called interest equalization 
tax, which, by imposing a sliding scale levy 


upon domestic purchases of foreign securi- 
ties, seeks to curtail the mounting flow of 
American capital abroad. Their concern is 
genuine in 1962 U.S. investors acquired over 
$1 billion of new foreign issues, twice as 
much as in the previous year. 


the effective cost of U.S. capital, the new 
tax, it is claimed, may cut the payments 
deficit by $500 million. 

Whether it will achieve anything of the 
kind is, to say the least, doubtful. Even in 
Its original draft, the improvised blueprint 
was riddled with loopholes. For example, 
in an open invitation to evasion, under- 
developed countries (including Panama, a 
favorite haven of corporate enterprise) were 
specifically freed from the levy. Again, 
while bonds and stocks would be taxed, bank 
loans would escape. Since the President's 
message, of course, several fresh exemptions 
(notably one for new Canadian issues, which 
largely mullifies the whole scheme) have 
been hastily conferred. How the proposal 
will fare, in and outside of Congress, remains 
to be seen. As of now, however, the interest 
equalization tax has plainly made history. 
It touched off severe, if short-lived, panics 
on the Toronto and Tokyo exchanges. De- 
spite official disclaimers, it has conjured up 
the specter of exchange controls, to which 
it bears an uncomfortable likeness. Worst 
of all, while holding out scant hope of a 
cure, it has whipped up fresh fears, both at 
home and abroad, about the fate of the ailing 
dollar. . 

Like the gamy potion of an economic 
witch doctor, the interest equalization tax 
is no remedy for anything. For low interest 
rates are merely a symptom of what really 
ails the United States and its balance of pay- 
ments, an anclent malady known as inflation. 
Despite the illusions of the President’s ad- 
visers, who prate of idle machines and idle 
men, the United States today is operating 
close to effective capacity. In no other way 
can one explain the sudden appearance of 
freight car shortages, or the mounting scar- 
city of skilled labor (including, as Dr. Arthur 
F. Burns noted in a recent critique of official 
unemployment statistics, “extensive short- 
ages of scientists, teachers, engineers, doc- 
tors, nurses, typists, stenographers, automo- 
bile and TV mechanics, tailors and domestic 
servants”). Nothing but the manifest pres- 
ence of inflation can account for the recent 
across-the-board burst of price increases—in 
lead, zinc, fabricated aluminum, fertilizer, 
motion-picture film, tires, shipping contain- 
ers, fractional horsepower motors, nuts and 
bolts, and men’s suits. As Barron’s has 
pointed out before, the Federal Reserve and 
Treasury have poured forth a flood of easy 
credit, and a sea of red ink. Excessive 
liquidity has now become a mounting threat 
to the dollar. 

What the clroumstances call for is clear. 
As the Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis 
notes, the “orthodox prescription” for coun- 
tries plagued by persistent balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits is the imposition of monetary 
and fiscal restraints on the total demand for 
goods and services. In other words, tighter 
credit and a balanced budget. While un- 
palatable, especially to officials who equate 
them with outmoded shibboleths and myths, 
the stern doctrines of classical economics 
can boast at least one virtue: they generally 
work. The administration will reject them 
at its own—and the Nation’s—risk, 
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U.N.: Blunder and Tragedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Record, I wish to 
include an article by Mrs. Lillian Gard- 
ner entitled “U.N.: Blunder and Trag- 
edy.“ Mrs. Gardner is an outstanding 
student of the United Nations and its 
specialized agencies. This article ap- 
peared in the Santa Ana (Calif.) Reg- 
ister on June 26 of this year: 

U.N.: BLUNDER AND TRAGEDY 
(By Lillian Gardner) 


Wednesday, June 26, 1963, marks the 18th 
anniversary of the signing of the United 
Nations Charter-Treaty by 50 nations, in- 
cluding the United States and the Soviet 
Union. Since that day in 1945, the inter- 
woven history of the United States and the 
United Nations reads like the story of an 
Alice in Wonderland blundering through 
the international twilight zone, pursued by 
the Red menace. 

On June 5 Americans were given grim new 
evidence that the Red menace and its use 
of the UN. as a tool of Communist espionage 
is no fairytale. J. Edgar Hoover testified 
before the House Appropriations Committee 
that Soviet Russia “Continues to carry out 
an espionage and intelligence attack against 
this country on a scale unequalled in his- 
tory.” Hoover revealed that although it has 
been illegal since 1955 for Soviet citizens in 
the United States to purchase aerial maps, 
charts, or photos of a certain scale; one So- 
viet national, employed by the U.N., was 
able to purchase from one map company 200 
or 300 of these forbidden maps. The UNer 
merely posed as a student in order to break 
the law of his host country. 

Let us turn back the pages of history 

to the rainy afternoon of April 25, 1945, when 
the curtain raised on the 20th-century spec- 
tacle of a 50-nation conference to organize 
the world. The affair began with the en- 
trance into San Francisco Bay of a Soviet 
ship bearing 50 delegates and a cargo of 
vodka and caviar. This Conference on Inter- 
national Organization was held at the San 
Francisco Opera House under the aegis of 
its Secretary General, Alger Hiss, and com- 
pany: Leo Pavlosky and Dalton Trumbo. 
Hiss later was to be exposed to the American 
people as a Communist spy and American 
traitor, and convicted of perjury. At the 
time of the San Francisco Conference his 
treachery was already known to men in high 
positions in the Federal Government. Trum- 
bo was an adviser to the U.S. delegation and 
ghostwriter for some of them, including its 
head, Secretary of State Stettinius. Trumbo 
was later to become famous or infamous as 
one of the Hollywood 10 who were sentenced 
to jail for contempt of Congress as 4 result 
of their behavior before a congressional com- 
mittee investigating Communist penetration 
of the movie industry. The late Harry Dexter 
White, espionage agent for the Russians, rep- 
resented the Treasury Department at the 
Conference. White's main responsibility was 
the creation of the U.N.’s World Bank. 

At the final plenary session of the confer- 
ence held June 25, the Charter of the United 
Nations was unanimously approved by the 
heads of each delegation. President Harry 
Truman addressed this final meeting, and as 
he made his way to the rostrum, he extended 
u congratulatory handshake to an official of 
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the American delegation, This gracious ac- 
knowledgement was deserved. No one per- 
son had been more infiuential in the framing 
of this charter, or better deserved the title 
of major architect than the man that the 
President of the United States greeted—Alger 
Hiss. A few years later Truman was to say 
of that same man: The betrayed his 
country.” 


CHARTER FOR WORLD GOVERNMENT 


The next day the Charter of the U.N. 
was signed with pomp by the plenipoten- 
tlarles of the 50.sponsoring nations. China's 
delegation, in recognition of her long-stand- 
ing fight against oppression, was accorded 
the honor of being the first to sign. Next 
came the Union of Soviet Socialist Repub- 
lics, then the United Kingdom, France, and 
in alphabetical order the remaining dele- 
gates affixed their signatures to the charter 
of world totalitarian government. The 
United States as the host nation was the last 
to sign. Those who signed for the U.S. Gov- 
ernment were: Edward R. Stettinius Jr., 
chairman and Secretary of State; Senator 
Tom Connally, Congressman Sol Bloom; 
Cmdr. Harold E. Stassen; Congressman 
Charles Eaton; Senator Arthur Vandenberg; 
and Virginia Gildersleeve, dean of Barnard 
College. Chairman Stettinius was described 
by a high-ranking administration official in 
the State Department as under the “Sven- 
gali-like influence“ of Alger Hiss. 

Old Tom Connally of the delegation did 
rejoice that June day. He had worked long 
and hard to condition the Senate and the 
American people for this day, and he knew 
that much of the responsibility for the im- 
minent ratification by the Senate would rest 
upon his shoulders. This Texas-born inter- 
nationalist, studiously dressed Uke the stage 
version of a southern Senator—black morn- 
ing coat, black bow string tie, and long white 
curls topped by a broad-brimmed black 
hat—passed out cigars to newsmen to cele- 
brate the birth of the charter. Asked if he 
had become the foster father of a new baby, 
Connally answered, “No, I was just one of 
many.“ Above howls of laughter he shouted. 
“This is off the record. The baby is a syn- 
thetic product.” 

COUNCIL ON FOREIGN RELATIONS 

These delegates who signed the charter 
were aided and abetted in the birth of this 
misbegotten synthetic union of governments 
called the United Nations Organization by 
numerous consultants. Among them num- 
bered approximately 40 members of the 
Council on Foreign Relations. This Council 
should not be confused with a Communist 
front, but it did have interlocking relation- 
ships with the Institute of Pacific Affairs, 
identified as one of the most effective Com- 
munist fronts of all times, Members of this 
council had served since 1939 on the secret 
planning committees of the State Depart- 
ment and the council for the drafting of an 
international organization. Some of these 
consultants were John Foster Dulles, John J. 
McCloy, Nelson A. Rockefeller, Adlai Steven- 
son, Ralph J. Bunche, Clark M. Eichelberger, 
long connected with the world citizenship” 
movement had been the director of the Asso- 
ciation of the League of Nations. Today 
Eichelberger is the director of the American 
Association for the United Nations (AAUN); 
a member of the National Advisory Board of 
the United World Federalists; and a member 
of the National Committee of SANE which 
has recently received an unfavorable report 
by the Senate Fact Finding Committee of 
California. James T. Shotwell, chairman of 
the consultants, had been chairman of the 
Council on Foreign Relations secret wartime 
committee called the Commission To Study 
the tion of Peace. Shotwell is presi- 
dent emeritus of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. Before Shotwell ap- 
peared at San Francisco he had appeared on 
the same platform with Dr. Harry F. Ward, 
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the head of the largest Communist-front or- 
ganization in the history of the Communist 
Party of the United States of America, the 
American League for Peace and Democracy. 
CHARTER DELIVERED TO SENATE 


The charter of the U.N. was given into the 
custody of Conference Secretary General and 
Master Spy Alger Hiss for speedy delivery to 
Washington, D.C. President Truman pre- 
sented the charter-treaty to the Senate of the 
United States on July 2 and demanded its 
immediate ratification without amendment 
or reservation. 

The President said: “I shall not attempt 
here to go into various provisions of the 
charter,” but the choice before the Senate is 
now clear. The choice is not between this 
charter and something else. It is between 
this charter and no charter at all.” The 
President's closing words: 

“I urge ratification. I urge prompt rati- 
fication,” received prolonged applause and 
a standing ovation. 

Only 5 days of testimony regarding the 
U.N, charter were held by the Senate Foreign 
Affairs Committee. A few raised their voices 
against this permanent entangling alliance. 
One woman, warning the Committee against 
ratification sald: “Our perpetual involve- 
ment in all future wars is guaranteed under 
this charter.” That great patriot and anti- 
Communist, John T. Flynn added his warn- 
ing against the charter. Their voices were 
like a whisper in the wilderness. So univer- 
sal was the acclaim of the United Nations 
Charter, sight unseen, that it was ratified 
by the Senate of the United States on July 
28, almost without debate, and few had 
bothered to read it. The vote was affirmative 
89, negative 2, William Langer of North Da- 
kota and Henrik Shipstead of Minnesota cast 
the only negative votes. Senator Hiram 
Johnson of California sent word that if he 
could be present he would vote, nay, but he 
was ill unto death. A few years after observ- 
ing the United Nations in action, Senator 
Pat McCarran, Democrat, of Nevada, said 
that he would regret to his dying day his 
affirmative vote. 


1 CHARTER THE SUPREME LAW 


On August 8, President Truman affixed his 
signature to the treaty and the charter of the 
international organization became the su- 
preme law of the land. The charter came 
into force on October 24, 1945 (U.N. Day), 
when the Big Five and a majority of the 
signatory nations had filed their instruments 
of ratification in the national archives, 
Washington, D.C. Bryton Barron, head of 
the Department of State treaty staff, de- 
scribed the part Alger Hiss had to play in 
bringing the charter into force. It was Bar- 
ron's duty to draft and send forward for ap- 
proval and signature by Secretary of State 
Byrnes the text of the protocol which was to 
bring into force the charter of the United 
Nations as sogn as the three Soviet instru- 
ments of ratification had been received. 
Barron was told that the draft protocol must 
be cleared with Alger Hiss, Once this had 
been done and the changes incorporated 
which Hiss desired, no further questions 
were asked. Barron said; As I stood by the 
elbow of Secretary Byrnes on that memorable 
occasion on October 24, 1945, it was the sig- 
nature of the Secretary of State that was 
affixed to the protocol, but the document it- 
self was one that had been phrased to suit 
Alger Hiss.” 

YEARS OF TRAGEDY 

Thus the embryo of unlimited world gov- 
ernment came to life. The passing years— 
18 years of fantasy marked by unprecedented 
defeat and retreat for the United States and 
for the American dream—have found most 
Americans supporting the United Nations, 
not out of knowledge, but out of faith and 
fear. Is the adulation of the U.N. warranted 
in the face of history? Surely, the tragedy 
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ot blunders and aggressions for nearly 18 
years including the recent misadventures in 
the Congo involving rape, pillage and mur- 
der by U.N. troops; including the Indian mas- 
Sacre in Goa; the U.N. censure of Portugal's 
defense of her people, black and white, in 
Angola; including the cruel deliverance of the 
700,000 Papuan people into the hands of the 
ruthless Sukarno of Indonesia by the United 
Nations; Including the recent disgraceful 
Conclusion of the Hungarian affair; must 
Taise some doubts in the minds of even the 
most ardent devotee of the United Nations 
Organization. 

The symbol of peace on that organiza- 
tion's banner is stained with blood of inno- 
Cent men, women, and children who asked 
Only for independence, for self-determina- 
tion. Instead of peace the U.N. has foment- 
ed conflict by increasing injustice. Instead 
Of collective security the U.N. has given us 
Collective insecurity. 


TOOL OF THE U.N. 


In spite of the United Nations’ bloody and 
c 18-year history of blunder and aggres- 
sion, obedient support of that body remains 
the only foreign policy of the United States. 
The United Nations organization is the major 
tool of the State Department policy. In 
Tact, it would be more accurate to contend 
that the State Department of the United 
States is the major tool of the United Na- 
tions organization. 
As a signatory of the U.N. Charter-Treaty, 
great American Republic is losing its in- 
dependence, sacrificing its wealth, and ex- 
Posing its citizens to the extensive one-world 
Propaganda of the socialist, Communist and 
atheist. The result of 18 years involvement 
in internationalism is the decay of American 
Moral, spiritual and cultural standards. The 
U.S. Government has drifted far from the 
traditional American system under which its 
Citizens have enjoyed the greatest freedom, 
Ppiness and individual achievement ever 
enced in the world’s history. This was 
once a land that was the life dream of the 
downtrodden and oppressed masses of the 
World. The American ideal was once the as- 
piration and hope of all who desired free- 
dom, independence and prosperity. 

After these years of United Nations real- 
ities, what could be a better or more fitting 
Way to commemorate that fateful day of 
June 26, 1945, than for the American peo- 
Ple to demand of their Senate a resolution 
rescinding American membership in the to- 
talitarian, tyrannical United Nations organi- 
zation and all of its alphabetical agencies? 


Harry C. Shaw 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, a dear 
friend of mine died recently at the age 
of 82, in Washington, Mass. He was 
Harry Shaw, a distinguished gentleman 
Who held public office for over 27 years. 
He will be missed in Washington, where 

presence was as familiar as the crisp, 
Clear countryside. 

Few men have given so much to their 
Communities, Mr. Speaker, and Harry 
Shaw's great contributions to Washing- 
ton will never be forgotten. 

For me, he was a friend and a trusted 
adviser, I cannot imagine Washington, 

without him. The distinction and 
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legend of this warm and kind man will 
be, however, long remembered by the fine 
people of that community. 

The unique contributions of this man, 
and his active life exempified the high- 
est ideals of American citizenship. 

Although a brief summary of his life 
does not mention these high principles 
and ideals, I am proud to include in the 
Recorp an article from the Pittsfield 
(Mass.) Berkshire Eagle, of July 23, 
which does describe many of his talents 
and contributions. 

Harry SHAW DEAD at 82—LONGTIME SELECT- 

MAN OF WASHINGTON Was Boston NATIVE 


WasHInctron.—Harry C. Shaw, 82, select- 
man for 27 years until his retirement last 
year and holder at one time or another of 
almost every town office, died at his home 
here this morning after a short illness. 

Mr. Shaw was born in Boston, the son of 
Walter Shaw and Maria Walsh Shaw. He 
was raised in Brookfield and graduated from 
high school there in 1888. 

Before settling in Washington in 1932, Mr. 
Shaw had been a summer visitor there since 
1916. Previous to 1932, he was a real estate 
man with a seat on the New York Real 
Estate Exchange and with class A member- 
ship on the New York Real Estate Board. 

WAS WRITING NOVELS 

In 1959 and 1960, Mr, Shaw was New Eng- 
land public relations director for the Na- 
tional School of Construction, founded by 
his son, Gilbert Shaw, in Charlotte, N.C. 
Mr, Shaw traveled 25,000 miles in 13 months 
on that job, visiting secondary schools 
throughout New England. 

On March 11, 1961, Mr. Shaw was honored 
by 300 friends at a reception in the Wash- 
ington School on the occasion of his retire- 
ment as selectman. At that time he was 
working on two novels and was learning to 
Hy. He was a frequent contributor of letters 
to the Eagle. 

Mr. Shaw was for some years president of 
the Sons and Daughters of Washington and 
president of the Berkshire County Chapter 
of the Sons of the American Revolution. In 
the town of Washington, he had been fire 
and police chief, assessor, moderator, chair- 
man of the board of welfare and a member 
of the board of health. 

He was a deputy sheriff and member of the 
Berkshire County Deputy Sheriff’s Associa- 
tion. On January )“of this year, he was 
made a life member of the Berkshire County 
Selectmen's Association. 

One of Mr. Shaw's sons, Walter R. Shaw, 
was killed in submarine action in the Pa- 
cific during World War II. 

Besides Gilbert, he leaves two other sons, 
Arthur L. of Hialeah, Fla., and Harry, Jr., of 
Haverhill; a brother, Everett of Port- 
land * * s, 


President Kennedy Names Former Con- 
gressman Joseph W. Barr New Chair- 
man of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 23, 1963 

Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, I was 
pleased, as Iam sure were most Members 
of the House of Representatives, at the 
recent appointment by President Ken- 


* $7,000 cut from their con 
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nedy of our former colleague in the 

House, Joseph W. Barr, to be Chairman 

of the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpo- 

ration. 

Joe Barr has been serving with great 
distinction in the important position of 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, Douglas Dillon, and this experience 
coupled with his service in the House and 
his outstanding educational background 
and experience in private business ad- 
mirably equip him for this new position 
of responsibility. 

As a New York Times dispatch of July 
29, 1963, said of Joe Barr, “New U.S. 
Banking Aid Has Strong Credentials.” 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
this article in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD: 

New U.S. BANKING Alp Has STRONG CREDEN- 
TIALS—JOSEPH WALKER Bark SERVED 2 YEARS 
Wrrn DLON—CHAmMAN or FDIC Srup- 
IED UNDER SUMNER SLICHTER 


(By Elleen Shanahan) 


WASHINGTON, July 28.—It is not necessary 
to be a Washington insider to know all about 
the men, in every major Government Depart- 
ment, who hold the jobs of assistant to the 
Secretary for Congressional Relations. They 
are almost always former Members of Con- 
gress, defeated in their bids for reelection, 
who didn’t want to return to their home 
districts. 

A certain number of them, every 2 years, 
are rewarded for past efforts and for belong- 
ing to the party in control of the White 
House, by being given $18,000-a-year Jobs (a 

gressional salaries) 
as official departmental ambassadors to Cap- 
itol Hill. With rare exceptions, over the 
years, they have been an undistinguished 
lot. 

An exception is Joseph Walker Barr, who 
has just been chosen by President Kennedy 
to be the new chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation. As such, he will 
be one of the Government's principal watch- 
dogs over the Nation's banking 

Mr. Barr has served, since the outset of 
the Kennedy administration, as assistant to 
Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon, and 
he follows the pattern for holders of con- 
gressional liaison jobs—up to a point. 

He was a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives—a one-termer. His Indianapolis 
district d. from custom to elect him 
in 1958 but returned to its old Republican 
habits in 1960. 

In ap and manner, too, Joe Barr 
fits the mold. A high-spirited extrovert who 
retains a bounce in his step even at the 
end of the 14-hour days he has often put in 
at the Treasury, he has a fund of anecdotes, 
a ready smile and the hearty handshake of 
the born politician. 

He also has an easy self-confidence that 
enables him, for example, to ignore the rigid, 
unwritten rule that any subordinate enter- 
ing Secretary Dillon's office waits to speak 
until Mr. Dillon looks up from whatever he 
was doing. Joe Barr booms out “Hi” the in- 
stant he crosses the threshold and Mr, Dil- 
lon has never appeared to mind. 

Mr. Barr was born in Indiana in 1918 and 
collected his diploma, along with a Phi Beta 
Kappa key, from DePauw University in 1939. 
He then went on to Harvard, where he earned 
‘a master’s degree in economics, studying un- 
der the late Sumner Slichter, whose theories 
about the inevitability of inflation in a full 
employment economy he does not, however, 
share. 

He had planned to be an economist but 
instead, in 1942, he went into the U.S. Navy, 
from which he emerged in 1945 with the rank 
of lieutenant commander. He rode the ās- 
sault wave in four , Salerno, 
Anzio, and South France. He remains proud 
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of the fact that he sank a German subma- 
rine—"an awfully little one’—off Anzio 
Beach from a subchaser—which he describes 
as “a poor man's P.T. boat.” He won a 
Bronze Star for the exploit. 

After the war, Mr. Barr returned to In- 
diana and the operation of a variety of busi- 
nesses his family owns there, Including grain 
eleyators and the Barr Finance Co., which 
specializes in financing farmers’ purchases 
of tractors and other equipment. In con- 
trast to almost all other small-loan company 
men, he is an ardent advocate of legislation 
that would force any company that makes 
loans to consumers to state clearly the ex- 
act amount of interest being charged. 

Mr. Barr's record during his 2 years in 
Congress was liberal, although it did not 
earn him a score of 100 percent right on the 
voting records kept by labor organizations 
and liberal groups. The figure would prob- 
ably be about 75 to 85 percent. 

In his 244 years with the Treasury, Joe 
Barr has had the responsibility for attempt- 
ing to maneuver through Congress some ex- 
tremely unpopular bills—repeated requests 
for Increases in the statutory debt Umit, 
for example, and tax reform proposals which, 
by definition, always hit directly at some- 
body's pocketbock. 

But even those against whom he fought 
the hardest—the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, for example, over last year’s proposal 
to withhold taxes on interest payments— 
emerged from the struggle both liking and 
respecting him. 

It is clear that Joe Barr ls getting his 
new job, among other reasons, because the 
Kennedy administration desperately needs 
someone, in at least one of the three Federal 
agencies that regulate banks, who will carry 
the administration's point of view on broad 
economic policy issues to the banking in- 
dustry. The Federal Reserve Board and its 
chairman, William McChesney Martin, cer- 
tainly do not speak for the administration; 
nor can Controller of the Currency James 

J. Saxon be relied upon to do so. 

But the FDIC, which has direct ties with 
every bank in the country whose deposits 
are insured by the Federal Government, and 
which has additional authority over State- 
chartered banks that are not members of 
the Federal Reserve System, could carry the 
administration's message with some effect. 

Mr. Barr approaches his new $20,000-a- 
year job with this comment: 

“It was bred in me to be a protagonist. 
So if I have 7,500 small banks under me, 
I expect I'll be for them.” 

Mr, Barr is married to the former Beth 
Ann Williston, an Indianapolis native, and 
in the terms in which he customarily thinks 


these days—they have five additional tax! 


exemptions. 


A Warning: To Disarm Is To Die 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, “A 
Warning: To Disarm Is To Die” is a bril- 
liant article written by Lt. Gen. Ira C. 
Eaker that appeared in the San Diego 
Union on July 28, 1963. It is a reading 
must for each of my colleagues, many of 
whom seem to have been lulled to sleep 
by the recent test ban treaty: 
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A Waarninc: To Disarm Is To Dre 
(By Ira C. Eaker, lieutenant general, USAF, 
retired) 


Recently a friend of mine made a business 
trip to the Far East. In Bangkok at a formal 
dinner he was seated beside the ambassador 
from. a European country. The diplomat, 
during the evening, gave some earnest but 
kindly advice to citizens of the United States, 
illustrated with lessons from history. His 
queries, concerns and counsel ran somewhat 
as follows: 

“Yesterday I saw a news bulletin which 
stated that your Congress voted 410 to 1 to 
cut the defense budget requested by your 
President by nearly $2 billion. Can it be 
that you Americans take comfort from the 
reported rift between the Russians and the 
Chinese? 

“The conference in Moscow between the 
leaders of the" two principal Communist 
countries has been for the purpose of agree- 
ing on the best way of doing you in. The 
Russians are saying that it is better to let 
the United States and other capitalist coun- 
tries die of a lingering illness, whereas the 
Chinese favor a knockout blow. It escapes 
me how you could be cheered by this con- 
ference on the timing and method of your 
destruction. 

“Do your leaders not remember and realize 
that in 1961 these same Russians and 
Chinese met in Moscow and divided up the 
world, setting forth agreed-upon hemis- 
pheres of prime interest and domination? 
Can it be that you are so nalve as to think 
this plan has been abandoned? 

“Am I to believe that you Americans are 
seriously considering disarmament? I could 
understand your establishment of a Depart- 
ment of Disarmament to study all facets of 
the many and varied disarmament propa- 
ganda exercises proposed by the Commu-, 
nists. It was wise to relieve them of the“ 
exclusive use of this very important gambit. 

“I am now beginning to feel and fear that 
you are undertaking unilateral disarmament. 
I am told some of your leaders believe that 
tensions will diminish in the world when 
your armaments are reduced to the level of 
the Russians. I must tell you that weapons 
do not cause wars. Wars are caused by 
economic factors, by fear, by hunger, by 
population pressures and by ideological dif- 
ferences. We in Europe fought for a hun- 
dred years over religion. You fought the 
bloodiest war of all time over slavery. Na- 
tions fight for the same reasons that men 
fight. The only relation that armaments 
have to war, if I read history aright, is that 
strong nations are seldom attacked by 
weaker nations. 

“Ts it true, my friend, that your leaders 
believe that there has been a real thaw in 
the Cold War? Do you think Mr. Khrush- 
chevy has altered the Kremlin plan of world 
domination by communism? If so, let me 
remind you that I remember other times 
when you showed little international under- 
standing and foresight. You elected a 
President in 1916 on the slogan, ‘He has 
kept us out of war.’ Six months later that 
same President asked your Congress to de- 
clare war against Germany. 

“I remember in 1922 when you agreed to 
sink your battleships. I recall also some 
years later that you had everybody who 
could drive a rivet building ships to meet the 
demands of a Second World War, and when 
the U—boats were sinking them as fast as you 
could build them. 

“I shared, I think, the admiration of most 
of the civilized world when your country, 
under your Marshall plan, freely gave billions 
to Germany, Japan, England, France, and 
other countries whose economies had been 
disrupted or destroyed by World War II. 

“For the past few years, however, when 
the countries you aided have had less unem- 
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ployment than you have, with their econo- 
mies in higher gear than yours, with their 
currency as sound or sounder than your dol- 
lar, it is hard to understand why you con- 
tinue to pay their defense bills. 

“There was a time when I could observe 
with detached bemusement the aberrations, 
the anomalies practiced by your Government 
and your people, That time is past, and for 
this reason. If you make the fatal blunder, 
if you go under, we all go under with you. 

When you return home, please tell your 
people that they are the most fortunate peo- 
ple on earth, the most favored people of all 
time. They must husband their strength, 
guard their resources, and maintain stead- 
fastly the power and the will to stop the 
world conquest by communism. We shall 
help. But without you we cannot win. 

“I worry sometimes now about how things 
are going in your country; therefore, I do 
not sleep so well in Bangkok these nights.” 

Since my friend told me about the diplo- 
mat in Bangkok who is having troubled 
sleep, I have had some insomnia myself. 


Annual Adjustment of Pay of Postal and 
Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I intro- 
duced a bill that carries out the recom- 
mendations of the President of the 
United States relative to the annual 
adjustment of pay of postal and Federal 
employees. Public Law 87-793, enacted 
by the last Congress, provided for a study 
of the pay of Federal employees as com- 
pared to that of comparable employees in 
outside industry. Such a study would be 
made by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
which would make recommendations to 
the President and, after analysis by the 
Bureau of the Budget and other agencies 
of Government, presented to the Con- 
gress. 

Such a recommendation was sent to 
the Congress by the President in the 
latter part of April of this year. My bill 
will go a little further than the Presi- 
dential recommendation, in that it pro- 
vides for up-to-date comparability. 

The recommendations of the President 
are based upon the 1961-62 comparable 
figures. A study such as that made by 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics is made at 
the end of a year; by the time the figures 
are completed, the data is 1 year old. 
By the time the study is completed in 
the various agencies of Government and 
the legislation is passed by Congress, the 
comparability that is then attained is 2 
years old. Pay raises granted in outside 
industry during the last 2 years have 
averaged 3 percent a year. 

Accordingly, in my bill that I intro- 
duced, I am providing an additional 6 
percent in the lower levels over and above 
the recommendations of the President. 
I have also reduced the increases recom- 
mended in the top levels so that those 
increases will amount to approximately 
10 percent. The present pay in level 20 
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of the postal field service schedule and 
grade 18 in the classified service schedule 
is $20,000. In my bill this is increased to 
$22,000 annually. I think it should be 
Confined to that figure until such time as 
congress concludes a study on executive 
ay. y 
I sincerely recommend that my col- 
gues make a very careful study of the 
bill that I introduced. 


Kaiser Finds the East-West Center in 
Hawaii a Working Instrament to World 
Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, we 
all recognize that lasting global peace 
Can be achieved if the peoples of the 
World acquire a respectful understanding 
Of each other. One of the instruments 

ing effectively employed for man to 

and appreciate his fellow man is 
nearly 3-year-old East-West Center 

Hawaii. 

Despite its short period of existence, 

center is proving to be the best in- 
Vestment in peace that this Nation of 
Ours has made since the end of World 
War II. Here is provided the common 
8round, the meeting place, where men 
from the East and the West share learn- 

„ interchange technical knowledge 
and culture, and benefit from living side 
by side, i 

Hawaii is proud to be the home of this 
Freat idea and institution which by its 

activities slowly but surely is help- 
to sow the seeds of peace throughout 

e world. 

The operations and progress of the 
Center is briefly reported in the July issue 
Of This Earth, a magazine published by 
Henry J. Kaiser’s Permanente Cement 
Co. Under unanimous consent, I insert 

the Recorp this noteworthy article 
entitled “Hawaii's Enterprising East- 
West Center": 

Hawat’s ENTERPRISING EAST-WEST CENTER 

"A place where people rub minds together.” 

In these provocative words, Chancellor 
Alexander Spoehr sums up the work of Ha- 
Wail’s East-West Center and its goal of great- 
er friendship between Orient and Occident. 

Presently engaging 420 students and 
Scholars from the United States and 27 East- 
ern lands, the East-West mind rubbing is 
Now in its third year at the center, lubricated 

Honolulu’s celebrated multiracial cli- 

te, By 1967, a total of 1,000 Americans 

and Asians will be enrolled in the mind- 
Mingling experiment, 

At stake is one of mankind's grandest 

understanding, respect, and coopera- 

tion among peoples whose cultures are sepa- 

Tated by diverse tongues and beliefs, and 

lands are parted by oceans. Fulfill- 

Ment is far in the distance, but the outlook 

encouraging, 

“There is, of course, a long way still to go, 

but the need for the center is compelling and 
Planning is sound,” says Lucius D. Battle, 
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Assistant Secretary of State for Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, 

“The center is a new phenomenon in our 
newest State,” Battle told This Earth in a 
Washington statement, “It has many of the 
problems and all of the dynamic promise of 
youth. When I visited the center for the first 
time recently, I was greatly encouraged by 
the progress it is making toward its primary 
objective, the increase of understanding 
among the peoples of the Pacific area. Not 
yet 3 years old, the center has been marked 
by healthy growth.“ 

Located on the University of Hawail cam- 
pus at Honolulu, the East-West Center is 
known formally as the Center for Cultural 
and Technical Interchange Between East and 
West. It was established by Congress in 1960 
as a cultural and educational clearinghouse 
between the United States and Pacific-Asian 
countries. Its avowed aim is not to erase 
differences that exist, but to take them into 
account in a mutual striving for a dynamic 
and fruitful but peaceful life for all. 

Inevitably, the center is sometimes com- 
pared with Moscow's Friendship University 
and Pelping's Foreign Institute. It makes 
no claim, however, to being America’s educa- 
tional answer to Russia and Red China. 
Neither is the center billed as a means of 
combating communism in Asia, but this 
prospect is implied in its goal of East-West 
friendship and understanding. 

The center's getting-to-know- you program 
takes place on three levels, ranging from the 

ts up to the ivory tower. 

The student scholarship program, largest 
by far of the three study areas, is an intel- 
lectual-middleground operation bringing to- 
gether mainly graduate students for 2 years 
of study and travel. Ordinarily each student 
spends about a year pursuing academic sub- 
jects at the Center. Most of the next year 
is spent in extended field studies: U.S. stu- 
dents go to Asian universities or research 
centers; Asian students come to the U.S. 
mainland. Scholarships for the carefully 
chosen students are valued at $9,500. 

On a much smaller scale but a loftier aca- 
demic plane is the Institute of Advanced 
Projects, a “think factory” operation dedi- 
cated to high-level research and writing on 
current world problems. Truly distinguished 
scholars, numbering about 20, engage in 
joint research, conduct special conferences 
and maintain scholarly translating and pub- 
lishing bureaus, all aimed at enriching the 
fund of human knowledge. 

The East-West Center's third program, op- 
erating at down-to-earth: level is the Insti- 
tute for Technical Interchange. It is based 
on a 10-year-old Hawaii institution called 
the International Cooperation Center which 
for years has provided training in Honolulu 
for several thousand Asians in a variety of 
technical skills. Adapted now to the East- 
West Center, the program expects to enroll 
300 participants this year for in-service or 
on-the-job training, lasting from 1 week to 2 
years. Stress is being placed on “inter- 
change,” the idea of both West and East 
learning from each other, 

The programs are administered by Chan- 
cellor Spoehr and a staff of 65 persons. To 
date, nearly $22 million in Federal funds 
have been spent for the project. 

The East-West Center and its ages-old 
ideal of world understanding are newly 
housed in a handsome building complex on 
the Hawaii campus. 

On a site dedicated in 1961 by Vice Presi- 
dent LYNDON B. Jomnson, an early advocate 
of the center, five striking concrete struc- 
tures have recently been completed. A show- 
case of Hawaii's concrete know-how, the 
buildings are likely to add their exemplary 
influence to the East-West interchange they 
house, 

Included are a high-rise men’s dormitory 
of 12 stories, a 3-story women’s dorm, the 
Institute of Advanced Projects building, a 
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600-seat theater-auditorium and a spectac- 
ular administrative and food service build- 
ing. The latter contains a large lobby, 50 
Offices finished in teakwood from Thailand 
and a commodious, modernly equipped cafe- 
terla and kitchen. 

Regarded as one of Hawall's most beauti- 
ful buildings, the administrative and food 
service structure created a sensation during 
its construction. It required the hauling 
of 33 prestressed concrete beams, weighing 
40 tons each and measuring 128 feet in 
length, across Honolulu. The haul called 
for special rigs and a police escort to con- 
voy the beams, three at a time, through city 
traffic. A week was required to complete 
the delivery. 

Concrete Engineering Co., a division 
of HC & D, Ltd, fabricated the beams, which 
were lifted into place by two 40-ton cranes. 
HC & D also supplied 20,000 yards of con- 
crete for the center, utilizing Permanente 
Cement. f 

McKee-Nordic Construction Co. of El Paso 
and Los Angeles was the contractor for the 
five buildings, which cost $5,700,000 and re- 
quired 19 months to construct. H. A. Bohne 
was the project superintendent. 

Huge precast window units for the two 
dormitories were furnished by Prestressed 
Concrete, Inc., of Honolulu. A total of 642 
of the 6- and 4-ton units were cast. 

Design and plans for the East-West Center 
were drawn by Young and Henderson, Hono- 
lulu architects, and I. M. Pel & Associates, 
New York City. Alfred Yee, Donald Lo, and 
K. D. Park were structural engineers for the 
various structures. 

As it completes its third year and moves 
into the new buildings, the East-West 
Center is a growing contributor to inter- 
national understanding in a troubled world. 
Intellectually, architecturally, and geo- 
graphically, it should go a long way toward 
bridging the thinking between East and 
West. 

At ground-breaking ceremonies for the 
center, Vice President LYNDON JOHNSON de- 
clared: “Of the works to which I have con- 
tributed, I have the greatest confidence that 
the East-West Center will outlive them ali.” 


Alliance for Progress Success Story 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, today 
it gives me pleasure to point out an ex- 
ample of where the Alliance for Progress 
has scored a fine success. This is an- 
other example of the positive accom- 
plishments we can achieve in our for- 
eign-aid program: 

ANN ARBORITE WITNESSES GROWTH IN BOLIVIA 
BY SELF-HELP PLAN 

(Evrror’s- Norr.—This is the second of 
three articles by J. William Wenrich, a career 
Foreign Service officer on duty in Bolivia 
with the Agency for International Develop- 
ment. He is a graduate of Ann Arbor High 
and the son of university Prof. and Mrs. 
Ralph C. Wenrich, of 1217 Baldwin Avenue. 
The personal comments in the articles do not 
necessarily refiect official opinion of the 
U.S. Government, Wenrich points out.) 

In agriculture, the Alliance for Progress 
has had some of its most dramatic successes 
in Bolivia. Certain crop and other farm pro- 
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ductions have practically doubled, notabiy 
sugar, rice, and wool. 

New fertile lowlands are being colonized 
in the eastern regions by Aymara Indians 
who had never before left the bleak 13,000- 
foot high Altiplano. It is hoped that nearly 
one-eighth of the Bolivian population of 4 
million will be resettled in the next 10 years. 

In public administration there has been 
considerable evidence of progress. Cynics 
say smuggling is Bolivian's major industry. 
However, as a result of increased enforce- 
ment and improved customs administration, 
Bolivian customs tax revenue has increased 
70 percent in the past 2 years. 

One of the major impediments to eco- 
nomic development in Bolivia is the scarcity 
of good transportation and communications. 
Road construction is a major priority for 
U.S. assistance in Bolivia. A $6 million loan 
nas been made for the Government to con- 
duct feasibility and engineering studies for 
potential new roads, as well as for other 
public works projects. 

The postal system and communications 
system are being reorganized and Improved 
by U.N. and AID technicians and the na- 
tionalized part of the railroad is being re- 
habilitated by British technicians. $ 

The banking systems in Bolivia in the 
past have been unable to provide the finan- 


clal credit that Bolivia needs for its indus- - 


trial and agricultural development. Cur- 
rently both the Mining and Agricultural 
Banks are being studied. A new Private 
Industrial Development Bank has recently 
been created with U.S. support and a num- 
ber of credit cooperatives have sprung up 
to ald the small farmer. 

In recent years, through joint United 
States, United Nations, and Bolivian efforts, 
major public health menaces such as malaria, 
smallpox, and yaws have virtually been elimi- 
nated in the country, But a disturbingly 
high incidence rate of silicosis and tubercu- 
losis remains. An extensive TB and silico- 
sis eradication program has begun with par- 
ticular emphasis placed on helping the min- 
ing population where the incidence rate is 
the highest. 

Bolivia's 70-percent rate is among the 
highest in Latin America. This is due partly 
to the fact that over two-thirds of its pop- 
ulation, the Aymara and Quechua Indians, 
don't speak Spanish. But a high premium is 
placed on education by the campesino in 
Bolivia. Through American assistance 200 
new rural schools and 20 new urban schools 
will have been constructed by the end of this 
year. 

Many of the rural schools are being built 
under the so-called civil action program. 
In this construction program the Bolivian 
Army provides the technical skill and much 
of the manpower, the community supplies 
local materials, and AID pays for any im- 
ported materials needed. In addition, any 
campesino who wants to work on the school 
is paid in food for his family under the U.S. 
food-for-peace program, 

Besides schools, American aid is financing 
the printing of new, inexpensive primary 
readers and textbooks. Our technicians are 
also training new teachers on a continual 
basis. 

The food-for-peace program Is not limited 
mercly to wage payments for construction 
assistance, Over 300,000 Bolivians, mostly 
children, receive food which comes from U.S. 
surplus crops. Food is distributed in school 
lunch programs, at hospitals and health 
centers, at homes for the blind, crippled, or 
aged, and in emergency situations resulting 
from natural disasters, 

No one today argues that Bolivia has 
achieved the economic growth or stability 
of which it is capable. But through the 
combined United oe BODRA efforts in 
the Alliance for Progress, the people have 
a hope and a possibility of le 
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Wooly-Headed Thinking 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the dan- 
gers of appeasement of world commu- 
nism such as those inherent in the pro- 
posed test ban treaty are pointedly set 
forth in an editorial published on July 27 
in the Knoxville Journal, of Knoxville, 
Tenn. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the edi- 
torial at this point: 

CUBAN POLICY EXPANDED? 

Speaking to newsmen shortly before an 
announcement was made that a partial test 
ban had been initialed by negotiators of our 
Government, Britain, and the Soviets, Rich- 
ard M. Nixon summarized the position of the 
Kennedy administration so succintly that 
his words deserve noting. This is what he 
said: 

“The emphasis up to now has been on 
defending freedom but we must do more for 
spreading freedom. The Communists are 
prepared to take bigger risks to spread com- 
munism than we are to spread freedom.“ 

These words followed upon Nixon's asser- 
tion that it was wooly-headed thinking to 
believe Premier Khrushchey is mellowing and 
moving toward the end of the cold war. 

It is well to keep both of these thoughts 
in mind in connection with the major prop- 
aganda effort which was opened last night 
in the President's appearance on television 
to influence ratification by the U.S. Senate 
of the treaty agreed to by the negotiators in 
Moscow. 

Even If Khrushchev has for once agreed to 
a treaty in good faith, such action would 
not indicate any sincere yearning on his part 
for a cessation of cold war hostilities around 
the globe. He may have approved the treaty 
out of fear of his former Communist Chi- 
nese ally. He may have had it signed with 
the purpose of cheating on it in the near 
future. He may have signed it on the theory 
that with a nuclear arms race stalemated, 
Communist aggression might well continue 
its successful course through infiltration, 
terrorism, and guerrilla warfare. 

The point to be remembered at all ‘times 
is that, even if the treaty before the Senate 
and the country becomes a fact, no new day 
is dawning soon in international relations. 
The purpose of world communism will still 
be the conquest of the globe no matter what 
treaty is signed, for one of the several rea- 
sons suggested above, to outlaw nuclear 
weapons tests. 

Our national danger lies in the possibility 
that the Kennedy administration, reaching 
for a role of world peacemaker for the bene- 
fit of the 1964 election, will expand the ap- 
peasement of world communism in the fash- 
jon it has meekly followed in the Cuban sit- 
uation. 


The Sky Brightens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 
IN THE aey ore 5 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
on February 4 of this year I introduced 


August 


I. R. 3328 to transfer administrative re- 
sponsibility for the operation of Wash- 
ington National Airport and Dulles Air- 
port from the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Aviation Agency. 

Mr. G. Frank Stricklin, editor of the 
Jeffersonian, Towson, Md., in the issue 
for Friday, August 2, 1963, has ably 
stated the economic justification for my 
bill. Airlines have transferred to Dulles, 
feeling that such a move was necessary 
because the landlord at Dulles was also 
the same agency which regulates airline 
operations. Mr. Stricklin’s editorial 
points out that United, in order to in- 
crease traffic—and income—has trans- 
ferred some of its flights back to Friend- 
ship from Dulles. I am delighted to in- 
clude Mr, Stricklin’s editorial in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE SKY BRIGHTENS 

The promotion campaign being waged by 
the Airport Board is apparently beginning to 
pay off—at least it looks that way. When 
the Federal Government constructed mam-. 
moth Dulles Airport near off-the-beaten- 
track Chantilly, Va., it naturally desired its 
multimillion-dollar facility to be a success. 
And to insure its success, it informed the 
airlines that it, instead of Friendship Inter- 
national Airport, would be the terminal for 
passengers in the Washington area. 

The Federal Aviation Agency regulates 
airline operations. It also operates Dulles 
Airport. So when It decreed that the air- 
lines should transfer their local bases from 
Friendship to Dulles the future looked black 
indeed for our field, 

Like anyone aware of what side his bread 
is buttered on, the airlines, in varying de- 
grees, acceded to the FAA's “request.” Vis- 
itors to Dulles have described the vast avia- 
tion complex as like some long forgotten 
temple come upon suddenly in the wilder- 
ness, so sCarce are passengers. 

Now United, one of the airlines that 
switched its local operations to Dulles, ad- 
mitting that maybe traffic results might be 
better out of Friendship,” has pulled two of 
its Jet flights out of Dulles and added one 
more to the service it already offers at Friend- 
ship. The addition will be a nonstop morn- 
ing flight to Los Angeles—the only flight 
scheduled at this time of day from our 
field. 

We hope that other airlines will be em- 
boldened by United's courageous action and, 
admitting that Friendship is more conveni- 
ent for passengers in the Baltimore-Wash- 
ington area, stage a mass return flight. 


Western Newspaper Supports Revision of 
Mining Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


‘ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, Members 
will recall that last year, during the 87th 
Congress, I introduced a bill, HR. 12913, 
to modernize the mining laws of the 
United States. I made a statement in 
the House of Representatives explain- 
ing the purpose and background of the 
bill on August 16, 1962, and it appears in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record for that day 
on page 15746. 
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While no action was taken in the 87th 
Congress the bill stimulated considerable 
on which I submit is a healthy 
situation. Not having received any con- 
arguments indicating the neces- 
Sity to change the concept of my pro- 
Posal, on January 9, 1963, at the start of 
the 88th Congress, I reintroduced the 
bill as H.R. 935. Subsequently, on 
March 28, 1963, I made a further state- 
Ment on this matter in the House and it 
appears on page 4667 in the CONGRES- 
Sionat RECORD for that day. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to bring to 
the attention of the House support from 
& western newspaper, the Denver Post, 
for the principle of mining law revision. 
It is a thoughtful editorial that appeared 

the July 23, 1963, issue and, under 
Permission previously granted, I include 
the full text as part of my remarks and 
Commend it to my colleagues: 

No Room ron PHONY MINING CLAIMS 

The Mining Act of 1872, growing out of 
Spanish and Mexican mining traditions, has 
Served U.S. mining development fairly well. 

recent years, however, trends in public 

d use show that changes are needed. 

The obvious pressures of recteation and 

ustrial use attending this Nation's pop- 
ulation growth mean growing recognition of 
Uses of land other than mining. 

Also, some parts of the traditional min- 
ing law—notably the requirements concern- 

& discovery and assessment work don't 
even benefit miners. 

The Engineering and Mining Journal, a 
National mining magazine, commeted re- 
Cetly that assessment requirements of the 
Mining law have broken down.” 

People have evaded the requirement of 
Performing $100 of work per claim per year. 
As a result, some mining men feel that drop- 
Ping assessment work might be possible, 
along with a provision that all unpatented 
Mineral claims be canceled after 3 years if 
evidence of potential ore is not obtained and 
if no work is in progress. 

Other proposals would require a locator of 
a claim to file for patent within 10 years 
after date of location. Such proposals would 

te confusion over validity of claims. 

But there is no question that the big need 

to end abuses of the mining act. The 
Story is well known of people who, with obvi- 
dus intent, use mining claims as an excuse 
for squatting on cabin sites or commercial 
Property. 

The Comptroller General of the United 
States in 1962 suggested that a way to elim- 
inate abuses without damaging the mining 
industry would be to reserve to the U.S. 
the nonmineral surface of mining claims. 
The Secretary of Agriculture then could 
Protect national forest land for grazing 
and other uses by granting only as much 
Surface land as is deemed necessary for sub- 
Surface development. 

There are, before Congress, several items 
Of legislation to do something about mining 
Claims. Some provisions are friendly to min- 
ing interests—recognizing their interests as 
Well as other interests. Some are aimed at 
fipping the industry's wings as an end in 


We think the prudent course is to accept 
the fact that changes are’ needed. When 
le, as happened recently in Arizona, ac- 
tually salt land with real gold dust just to 
the mining claim as a loophole, there 
needed for change. Those concerned 
Should get together on a program of reason- 
able amendment of the mining law, eliminat- 
ing the abuses and protecting that portion 
ar the mining industry which is productive 
aud must go on using public lands. 
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Soviet Goal Remains the Same 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


0 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in an 
editorial published in the Dallas Morning 
News on July 27, the dangers of imagin- 
ing that Khrushchev’s acceptance of the 
test ban treaty is a genuine move toward 
peace are effectively disclosed. As 
stated therein, the Soviet goal is still to 
spread communism wherever and how- 
ever possible. Under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
editorial at this point. 


NUCLEAR TREATY 


Within hours of the announcement that 
United States, British, and Soviet negotiators 
had reached agreement on a nuclear best- ban 
treaty, a radio news commentator offered his 
own appraisal of the event: “The Kennedy 
administration,” he said, “has finally been 
able to win Mr. Khrushchey’s vote on this 
issue; now its major problem is to win the 
votes needed in the U.S. Senate to ratify the 
treaty.” 

The commentator’s remark was an affront 
to commonsense. The implication seemed 
to have beea that suddenly Mr. Khrushchev 
had become more trustworthy and loyal than 
our own elected oficiais. They are now the 
problem. 

One would think that any evaluation of 
the merits of a treaty which the world’s No. 
1 Communist can approve, while a sub- 
stantial number of U.S. Senators cannot, 
ought to include the possibility that the 
treaty is bad. Perhaps—just perhaps—the 
Kennedy administration has made a mis- 


Maybe Khrushchev was able to win our 
negotiators over to his side, instead of the 
other way around—which seems to be the 
current interpretation. 

It is not as if a handful of crusty old 
Senators had decided—for the sake of mean- 
ness—to put a damper on what one of their 
colleagues, Senator HUBERT HUMPHREY, Dem- 
ocrat, of Minnesota, calls a victory for man- 
kind. For they are not the only skeptics. 

Just last week the Senate Special Prepared- 
ness Subcommittee revealed that this Na- 
tion's top military experts are flatly opposed 
to any test ban treaty. In secret hearings 
before that subcommittee, members of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff had cautioned strongly 
against such a treaty. What is especially 
significant, their opposition was unanimous. 

Moreover, additional opposition has just 
been registered by an expert whose opinions 
ought to carry a great deal of weight. For- 
mer NATO commander, Gen. Lauris Norstad, 
has warned that this treaty can be violated, 
8 and perhaps without our knowl- 

ge. 

There are many specific loopholes in this 
treaty. It Is not binding on nonsignatory 
nations. The Chinese or the French can 
test to their hearts’ delight. The Red Chi- 
nese could do Mr. Khrushchey’s testing for 
him. 

The treaty can be broken at any mo- 
ment—or ignored. This happened to us 
once before. After 1958, while we honored 
a pledge to refrain from nuclear tests—or 
preparation of tests—the Soviets worked 
feverishly in the laboratories preparing for 
that series of massive explosions in the fall 
of 1961 which narrowed the weapons lead 
we once held over them, 
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It is hard to believe that Mr. Khrushchev’s 
acceptance of a test ban treaty is a genuine 
move toward peace, and not a new twist in 
tactics. The Soviet goal ts still to spread 
communism wherever and however possible. 
His acceptance could fit into that plan. 

The great danger is that we will swallow 
the bait by being lured into believing that 
the Kremlin's apparent posture of coopera- 
tion is more than a tactic. 

Belief that Soviet goals have changed or 
relaxed could result in a disastrous weaken- 
ing of our own posture. It could lead to a 
neglect of our own defenses, It might spur 
our State Department on to believing that 
we can safely afford to make greater conces- 
sions to the Soviets. And it might very weil 
lead to a relaxation of efforts to bring to- 
gether and strengthen the already-frag- 
mented Western alliance.» 

All of these dangers are hardly compen- 
sated by the few gains which may—or may 
not—be in prospect if and when the Senate 
tatifies the test ban agreement. 


Long, Long Trail 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
July 17 edition of Roll Call featured 
our distinguished young colleague, GIL- 
LIS Lone of Louisiana. 

I am certain that others will be in- 
terested in this perceptive article, and 
offer it for insertion in the RECORD: 
Lora, LONG Trat—THeEre’s A LONG TRAIL 

or LONG LEADERS IN LOUISIANA, AND YOUNG 

GILLIS LoNG Is HEADING HOME 

(By Oscar Johnson) 

Time has not changed much in Louisiana 
politics. 

More than 30 years ago, the late Huey P. 
Long—the fabulous “Kingfish"—won his first 
term as Governor. 

A visitor returning to the Bayou State 
this year after an absence of 30 years—or 20 
or 10 years, for that matter—could hardly tell 
that there is any difference. As usual, there 
is an “off year“ primary campaign for Gov- 
ernor. 

And as usual, another Long is right in 
there fighting. 

This time he is GILLIS P. Lone, 40, a short 
and fast-moving freshman gressman 
who decided to heed the call of the huge 
Army of Louisianians who believe that the 
Governor should just naturally possess that 
magic surname. 

Such is the respect for the Long name 
that crewcut Gnu is viewed as the man to 
beat. Says one observer: “If the past is 
prolog, GLIS will win.” 

What dismays nearly two dozen other 
contenders in the race is one simple fact: 
Not since 1924, when the youthful Huey 
failed in his first impossible bid for the Gov- 
ernor's chair, has a Long ever lost a state- 
wide election in Louisiana. 

Including Governor and Senator, the 
Longs have won eight straight. Here is 
their record: ? 

Year 1928: Huey sweeps into office for his 
first term as Governor. 

Year 1930: While still Governor, Huey 
runs successfully for the U.S. Senate. 

Year 1948: Huey's Brother Earl Long wins 
as Governor. 
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Year 1949: Rvussext B. Lono, Huey's son, 
elected to the Senate at the age of 29, in à 
special election. 

Year 1950: Rossi Lona wins another 
Senate term. 

Year 1956: Earl wins second term as Gov- 
ernor; Rossi wins third Senate election. 

Year 1962: Russe.t wins another Senate 
election. 

It is a safe bet that the Longs would have 
won more elections, except for Louisiana’s 
law that a Governor cannot succeed himself. 
Even with this handicap, they have been 
able to win again after a 4-year absence. 

Gillis Long, latest scion of the clan (he is 
second-cousin to RUSSELL), is the only mem- 
ber of Congress now waging an election cam- 
paign. His State's Democratic primary is on 
Saturday, December 7, 1963. If nobody gets 
a first-round majority, it will be followed by 
a runoff between the two top vote-getters 
on Saturday, January 11, 1964. The general 
election is March 3, 1964. 

Word from Republicans is that they will 
make an all-out effort to find a candidate 
who can beat the Democratic nominee. It is 
probable, however, that the Democrat will 
win—especially if he is a Long. ° 

Although few announcements of candil- 
dacy have been made this early in the ma- 
neuvering, Grr Lona will probably have 
two chief primary foes. They are DeLesseps 
Morrison, 50, smooth-talking former mayor 
of New Orleans, and former Gov. Robert F. 
Kennon, who is in his early sixties and has 
been quietly buliding strength for 4 years. 

Morrison, now President Kennedy’s Am- 
bassador to the OAS, retains some strength 
in Catholic New Orleans and the southern 
Louisiana Creole country—although he has 
lost two previous tries for Governor. Ken- 
non, who was beaten by Russett LONG in 
RusseLL's first Senate race, is well-financed 
and has a following among the hardshell 
Baptists in conservative northern Louisiana, 
just below the Arkansas border. 

Gris, who ranks between “city boy" Mor- 
rison and the conservative Kennon, has his 
main strength in moderate central Louisi- 
ana—the traditional Long stronghold. How- 
ever, GILLIS decries the use of labels in the 
campaign, 

"What is important and what has mean- 
ing and substance to me is that we make 
use of all our resources both human and 
material in a manner consistent with our 
heritage, our ideals and our principles,” 
Guus has said. 

Several other candidates are expected to 
receive a modest vote, among them Public 
Service Commissioner John McKethen. He 
is supported by Mrs. Earl K. Long, but GILLIS 
backing by Russet. Lone is expected to help 
bring him upwards of 90 percent of the “Long 
vote.“ 

Ons leaped into the gubernatorial race 
at a modern-style kickoff dinner in New 
Orleans on June 24. About 1,600 of the 
faithful attended at $50 a plate—including, 
reportedly, hordes of yeteran Long supporters 
who hadn't been seen in 15 years but came 
from out of the hills and bayous to see their 
latest champion. 

He opened his campaign on June 27, with 
a 30-minute statewide television broadcast. 
"I am a Long and I am proud of it,” he told 
the huge audience, 

“I am proud of the contributions that the 
Long's have made not only to the State of 
Louisiana but to our Nation's political life,” 
GLAS sald. There are people in this State 
who will be against me simply because of 
my name, because they know that I will 
stand for the rights of the Individual against 
any special interest groups. 

“They will oppose me because they know 
that while other candidates have only prom- 
ised to do something for the people of this 
State the Longs have done it, and as you 
ride across the highways and over the bridges 
and past the grade schools, the high schools, 
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colleges and universities that the Longs 
haye helped to build, I would ask you to 
remember that the Longs have contributed 
to this State. 

"I hope that no one in this election will 
vote for me simply because my name 18 
Lona, but, I also hope that no one will vote 
against me simply because my name is 
Lone.” 

Although Guts is still tending to his 
Washington duties on a fuli-time basis, ele- 
ments of old style Longism“ can be seen in 
his campaigning to date. Where Huey once 
promised Every man a King,” Gnas has 
also been raising the prospect for advance- 
ment of the struggling little man by gov- 
ernment action. x 

“I have spent many years studying, and 


seeking new ways in which government can 


best. serve the interests of all the people,” 
he said in his TV address. “We hear many 
people today speak of government as if it 
were some outside force over which we have 
no control. * * * Ladies and genticmen, we 
are the government.” 

Through action by a strong Governor, 
Gus said, the people of Louisiana can 


make strides in education, welfare, income. 
He of the State becoming part of a 
great “Space Crescent” stretching from 


Houston, Tex., to Cape Canaveral, Fla, 

Observers see an updating of the Long 
style in Gms’ approach. For one thing, 
Earl Long shunned TV, preferring to talk 
directly to the people in small gathering 
throughout the rural areas. 

In his congressional campaign last year, 
Gus displayed an effective, folksy appeal 
on the stump, but he is basically a polished 
sophisticate. “He can put on the sidewind- 
ing style in the rural areas,“ said one Louisi- 
anian, “but he doesn't know the people in 
every ward and parish of the State as Earl 
did, or have the dynamic force of a Huey 
Long.” 

While there may be something to that as- 
sessment, it’s of small comfort to the other 
candidates who're watching his bandwagon 
roll along. And making up for any lack of 
Longism, Gris has adopted new political 
techniques such as catch slogans and heady 
platforms of progress. 

“Louisiana is in the midst of a crisis,” he 
said in his announcement speech. “I want 
to see those men and women working again.” 

Calling for a partnership for progress, 
Lone declared: “There is a climate for change 
now.” He said it was time for all levels. of 
government—local, State, and National—to 
end their bickering and get together on pro- 
grams to help the people. 

Lord's platform calls for economic devel- 
opment, employment opportunity, educa- 
tion, and effective, economical, ethical gov- 
ernment. 

Whatever happens in the race, Loulsiana 
seems happy to have another capable, color- 
ful Lone adding interest to its statewide pol- 
itics. He is a slightly modernized, more effi- 
cient, and less flamboyant version, but few 
„Would be surprised if, on election day, GILLIS 
LONG proves to have the same old vote-get= 

_ ting power of his illustrious kin, 


The Trouble With the U.S. Dollar: Lack 
of Belt Tightening by Government and 
Sagging Citizen Confidence Cited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 


August 5 


CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I take leave to in- 
clude an editorial in the Evening Star of 
August 2 by Constantine Brown, Mr. 
Brown has a long and distinguished ca- 
reer as one of the most accurate news 
reporters on world problems and condi- 
tions, gaining intimate knowledge by his 
close association with the ruling class of 
many foreign nations. Mr. Speaker, as 
you know, I, along with many Members 
of Congress on both sides of the aisle, 
have tried my level best to stop unnec- 
essary wasteful spending of our tax- 
payers’ dollars, knowing full well that 
the day would come which Mr. Brown 
points out has now arrived. 
The editorial follows: 
THE TROUBLE WITH THE U.S. DOLLARS 
(By Constantine Brown) 


RomMe.—The interest equalization tax on 
foreign securities purchased by Americans 
which was proposed by President Kennedy to 
stem the dangerous ever-increasing flow of 
dollars abroad is regarded in high financial 
circles in Western Europe as a mere palliative 
which cannot bring any sizable results, It 
is said In banking circle that the real trouble 
is the tendency of the American people to 
lose confidence in their national currency. 

The question of the vitality of the dollars 
in contrast with the strong European cur- 
rencies backed by substantial quantities of 
gold—kept at their disposal in America— 
has been worrying Europe's bankers for a 
long time. They have wholeheartedly co- 
operated in the past with Washington in 

g the dollar at its present unrealistic 
value. But they have not failed to warn 
our Government that nothing short of a dras- 
tic fiscal policy can revitalize our dollar. 

Privately they did not mince words. Dras- 
tic measures would consist of a substantial 
curtailment of America’s expenditures at 
home and abroad with the view of eventually 
achieving elther a balanced budget or at 
least one which shows a definite tendency 
toward balance. The national budget tends 
to mount stratospherically and so does the 
national debt. 

It may be strange for the average Ameri- 
can to hear that these nations which have 
achieved their present unbelievable prosper- 
ity and financial stability, thanks to the 
American bonanza, are now wondering why 
the U.S. Government still insists on spending 
billions on foreign aid. The explanation that 
it Is needed to the tune of $4 billion a year 
in order to prevent the further advance of 
communism, especially in the underdevel- 
oped nations of Asia and Africa, is ridiculed 
in Western European financial circles. 

Germany, France, and even Britain are 
equally interested in these nations which in 
the past were a part of their empires, But 
the assistance they offer is on a strictly busi- 
ness line and well within the means of each. 
The bulk of the NATO allies can well afford 
to—and do—pay for needed military hard- 
ware. 

Americans’ lack of confidence in the dollar 
has filled the coffers of the Swiss banks to 
bulging with dollars. U.S, investors who 
change their national for foreign currencies, 
placing them either on deposit or investing 
them in stocks or bonds, are not enjoying the 
same yield as they would at home. The 
stocks usually pay lower dividends. More- 
over, in Switzerland, the foreigner pays 30 
percent on the yield of foreign investments 
to the Swiss Federal Treasury. 

The Swiss and German banks have im- 
posed drastic restrictions on Americans- 
They pay only 1½ percent on long-term de- 
posits. But the gimmick in such a case 18 
that the depositor must give the banks 9 
months’ notice before he can withdraw any 
of the full amount. 
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By and large, the American investor would 
do much better either purchasing American 
Stocks and bonds or enjoying a 3%4- or 4 
Percent yield from U.S. building associations. 

„he can withdraw his deposits at a mo- 
Ment’s notice. 

Why then, it Is asked here, do so many 
icans prefer to submit themselves to 
ng regulations far more stringent than 

at home? Why do so many Americans prefer 
& lower income from thelr investments? The 
inevitable answer is lack of confidence in the 
al probity of the Government; fear that 
day, somehow, their investments at 
home might become jeopardized by some 
Strange measures suggested by the financial 
Whiz kids in Washington. 

A leading Swiss banker, regarding the gold 
Outflow, has pointed out that while some 5 
years ago only Americans of substantial 
Wealth brought part of their capital to Switz- 
erland, there are now tens of thousands of 
accounts opened in Geneva and Basle from 

little capitalists.” That is, those who pos- 

sess only small surplus sums between $10,000 
and $50,000. They seem quite satisfied with 

14,-percent yield and neither do they 
Object to the ban on withdrawals without 9 
Months’ notice. 

“The lack of confidence in your own 

Money," he went on, “does not stem from 
pe but from your own people them- 

Selves, who have become alarmed by the 

spending sprees of your Government.” 


Mental Health 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH A. ROBERTS 


OF ALABAMA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTS of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, the Subcommittee on Public 
Health and Safety, of which I am hon- 
Ored to be chairman, recently favorably 
Teported to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce a bill on mental 
health and retardation. 

I was most pleased, Mr. Speaker, to 
Teceive a copy of a resolution adopted 
by the Association of Counties at their 

ual convention held in Denver, Colo., 
July 31, 1963, supporting the enactment 
of a mental health bill. I would like to 
insert this resolution in the RECORD at 

this point: 
TION OF COUNTIES CALLS FOR ENACT- 

MENT or KENNEDY MENTAL HEALTH BILL 

Wir 4 Trans CONSTRUCTION PERIOD—8 

Trans STAFFING 

Whereas in the last few years néw and 
Tevolutionary methods have been developed 
for treatment of the mentally ill and re- 
turded: and 

Lire these methods rely upon treat- 

of il] in centers in, or near, the 
— i in which they live; and 
ereas such methods embrace a philos- 
°phy of restoring responsibility to the local 
unity, away from State and Federal 
control . and 
ereas the new community center treat- 
Ment concepts promise radical cost-savings 
Patient to local and State government 
Present custodial methods; and 
reas such community mental health 
qenters are designed to serve populations of 
doc and will thereby involve counties or 

Usters of counties; and 
f, Whereas these new-type centers, con- 

taining about 75 beds, will provide our coun- 
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ties with comprehensive care of our men- 
tally ul with diverse services such as 
diagnostic services, inpatient services, day or 
night care, 24-hour emergency walk-in 
clinics, sheltered workshop, consultative 
services, supervision of foster home facilities; 
and 

Whereas for the counties themselves to 
initiate such a comprehensive mental health 
program the financial burden would be stag- 
gering to an extent where it would be as- 
sumed only over a period of many decades, 
if ever; and 

Whereas President Kennedy in his historic 
message to Congress proposed a new program 
to combat mental illness and retardation, 
wherein the Federal Government will pro- 
vide, for a limited number of years, seed“ 
money for initial construction and initial 
staffing of comprehensive community mental 
health centers on a matching basis with 
counties, cities, and States, with control 
at the local level; and 

Whereas the counties, financially hard- 
pressed as they are to support a wide range 
of necessary services, recognize at the same 
time that the care of their mentally ill and 
retarded citizens is principally a State, local, 
and private obligation: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Association of 
Counties endorses, and urges early passage 
this year, of President Kennedy's program, 
which will help get underway, at local levels, 
facilities for effective treatment of the men- 
tally Ul and retarded, by providing 4 years of 
Federal-State matching fund assistance in 
construction of community mental health 
and retardation centers and 8 years of as- 
sistance in staffing the centers with the 
minimum necessary trained personnel. 

(Adopted Denver, Colo., July 31, 1963.) 


Budget Deficits Worsen Balance-of-Pay- 
ments Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, little at- 
tention has been paid to the role played 
by Federal budget deficits in aggravating 
our balance-of-payments problem. The 
relationship between these deficits and 
our payments outflow has now been pin- 
pointed, however, in an editorial in the 
August 1 edition of the Wall Street Jour- 
nal. 

The Journal points out that the budg- 
et deficits totaling $30 billion in 5 of 
the past 6 years are, to a large degree, 
responsible for the balance-of-payments 
troubles we are now experiencing. 

Ironically, the money created to 
finance the Federal deficits has not had 
@ severe inflationary effect in the United 
States because it has been spent or in- 
vested abroad. According to the Jour- 
nal, deficit financing has thus worsened 
our balance of payments and, at the same 
time, stimulated business in foreign 
countries. 

The Journal concludes that the solu- 
tion lies in eliminating the budget defi- 
cits. By dampening inflationary pres- 
sures, such a policy would improve the 
competitive position of the United States, 
increase confidence in the dollar, and 
thus help stem the gold flow. 
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Under unanimous consent I include 
this editorial from the Wall Street Jour- 
nal in the RECORD; 

RIGHT FOR THE WRONG REASONS 


Our balance-of-payments deficit is Umit- 
ing U.S. employment, according to a study 
by the Brookings Institution. There's a lot 
to be said for that conclusion, though the 
reasons are not the ones that the private re- 
search organization advances. 

The Brookings report, prepared at the re- 
quest of the Government, finds the payments 
deficit highly annoying as a restraint on 
growth at home, Because we are so consist- 
ently shipping more money abroad than for- 
eigners are spending and investing here, the 
report says, the Government cannot take 
the steps it should take to stimulate the do- 
mestic economy, That view is shared by 
Federal economists, 


“The expansionary fiscal policy needed to 
restore high employment has been delayed 
and make more difficult to achieve,” the 
Brookings study argues, “by fears that ex- 
pansion would make the balance of pay- 
ments worse.” The same fears, the study 
continues, have inhibited the easing of 
money needed to “promote high domestic in- 
vestment and growth.” 

One problem raised by these views involves 
a definition of terms. How expansionist do 
we have to be to satisfy some economists? 

In 5 of the past 6 years we have had siz- 
able budget deficits, more than $30 
billion, and the deficit for the current fiscal 
year is forecast at close to another $12 bil- 
lion, Is this really a picture of a Nation 
exercising what the Brookings group calls 
budget restraint? 

As for monetary policy, the Federal Re- 
serve System for 3 years now, through reces- 
sion and recovery, has been seeing to it that 
the commercial banks have more funds than 
they are able to lend. Even the recent rise 
in the Federal Reserve discount rate, tradi- 
tionally a signal for somewhat tighter money, 
Was accompanied by assurances that lend- 
able funds would remain plentiful. Is this 
really a portrait of monetary restraint? 

Obviously, however, the Brookings group 
believes that we have not been unrestrained 
enough since the economy's growth rate has 
not come up to the administration’s objec- 
tives. So the researchers clearly favor big- 
ger doses of the same medicine that has 
failed us in the past—not only in recent 
years but during the depression thirties. 

If there is no historical support for the 
argument that even bigger budget deficits 
and even easier money will send the econ- 
omy sailing into the stratosphere, there is 
a great deal of support for the belief that 
such policies would worsen the balance-of- 
payments deficit. For the relatively milder 
doses we've been taking largely explain the 
troubles we already have. 

Much of the deficit of the past half dozen 
years has been financed by borrowing from 
the commercial banking system—in effect, by 
creating new money. One reason this new 
money has not led to sharp inflationary 
pressure is that much of it has gone into 
spending and investing overseas—by Govern- 
ment, by business, by individuals. Oversea 
investments have been especially attractive 
to private Americans because artificially easy 
money in the United States has kept inter- 
est rates lower here than abroad. 

All this has not only worsened our bal- 
ance of payments but has had a further 
ironic effect. Increasing U.S. spending and 
investment abroad has inevitably added to 
employment overseas. By making invest- 
ment relatively less attractive at home, we 


economy. 
in our efforts to stimulate U.S. business we 
have done a good job of stimulating business 
in foreign countries. 
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So the Brookings Institution is quite 
right, though for wrong reasons, when it 
says that the payments deficit is having an 
adverse effect on U.S: employment. The 
answer is not to try to keep the effects of 
Federal budget deficits at home; the answer 
is to stop running the deficits. Only with 
sensible economic policies can there be 
much hope for solid growth at home or 
abroad. 


First Negro Police Chief Will Attend FBI 
National Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


_ HON. WILLIAM H. HARSHA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. HARSHA. Mr. Speaker, I have 
the honor of calling my colleagues’ at- 
tention to the fact that a constituent of 
mine is the first of his race to attend the 
FBI National Academy as a police chief.: 

It is doubly an honor not only because 
Ted Wilburn is a constituent of mine but, 
in addition thereto, I have had the priv- 
lege of knowing and working with Ted 
for a number of years. He is an ex- 
tremely intelligent and earnest young 
man. He has distinguished himself by 
his conscientious application to his work. 
and he commands the highest respect 
among the citizens of Portsmouth be- 
cause of his integrity and dedication to 
duty. He has indeed brought honor to 
the Negro race. I, too, join the citizens 
of Portsmouth in congratulating Ted on 
his invitation to attend the National 
Academy and wish to include in my re- 
marks an article apearing in the Butler 
County American, Hamilton, Ohio, on 
July 13, 1963: 

Fst Necro Poren CHIEF WILL ATTEND FBI 
NATIONAL ACADEMY 

FBI Director J. Edgar Hoover has invited 
Theodore Wilburn, Jr., chief of police, Ports- 
mouth, Ohio, to attend the FBI National 
Academy commencing August 19, 1963. 

Wilburn will be the first Negro chief of 
police to attend the “West Point of law en- 
forcement” by which name the FBI National 
Academy is commonly known. There have 
been other Negroes but no Negro chiefs. 

Approximately 29 percent of the graduates 
of the FBI National Academy are the heads 
of their respective law enforcement agencies. 
The FBI National Academy is designed to 
train police executives and police instructors, 
Attendance is avidly sought. There is a 
long waiting list. 

Chief Wilburn has in a short time distin- 
guished himself as a police executive. He is 
a career policeman and formerly lived in 
Cincinnati. ` 

He was named police chlef at Portsmouth, 
Ohio, December 4, 1962, based on a competi- 
tive civil service examination in which he 
was the top candidate. His meritorious 
achievement was stimulating to FBI, which 
is a merit organization. 

The appointment of Chief Wilburn is in- 

inasmuch as Portsmouth, an impor- 
tant Ohio city, has a population of approxi- 
mately 34,000 people of which less than 5,000 
are Negroes. 

Chief Wilburn heads up a 57-man police 
department and capitalizes upon his 10 

of police experience to do an effective 
job. He is looking forward to his attend- 
ance at the FBI National Academy as a 
means of providing him with additional ex- 
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ecutive background. The FBI is looking 
forward to his attendance, having already 
had substantial, close, and harmonious ex- 
periences with Chief Wilburn in the law 
enforcement field. Chief Wilburn and the 
FBI have worked bank robberies and other 
eases together. He has attended local FBI 
training schools under the auspices of the 
Cincinnati FBI Division. 

Ed Mason, Special Agent in Charge of the 
Cincinnati FBI Division, who has had the 
closest personal friendship with Chief Wil- 
burn, regards him as a perfect example of a 
dedicated career police executive whose only 
objective is effecitve service to the people of 
his community. 

Chief Wilburn, 36, resides with his wife 
June at 1033 15th Street, Portsmouth, Ohio. 

In his off hours Chief Wilburn enjoys 
music. Prior to becoming chief he per- 
formed as a drummer in a dance band on a 
part-time basis and thus supplemented his 
income, but gave up these professional activ- 
ities in order to concentrate exclusively on 
improving his police department. 

Even so, he relaxes with the drums at 
home, occasionally, in between his Boy 
Scout work, his services as a member of Al- 
len Chapel AME Church, and his evening 
study at the Portsmouth Branch of Ohio 
University where he is endeavoring to se- 
cure a degree. 

He has previously been graduated from 
the Portsmouth Interstate Business College, 
Hughes High School of Cincinnati, and has 
had prior military service in the U.S. Navy. 

Chief Wilburn’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Theodore Wilburn, Sr., reside at 3739 Dirr 
Street, Cincinnati. A brother and a sister 
aro also Cincinnati residents. 


Conservatism: Its Meaning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, we hear 
many definitions as to what constitutes 
a liberal or a conservative. I think the 
Members of the House will find interest- 
ing the observations on this subject of 
my friend, Cal Waldron, and attorney 
and poet of Minot, N. Dak. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
Mr. Waldron’s statement in the Appen- 
dix of the RECORD: 2 

CONSERVATISM: Irs MEANING 

Im getting awfully sick of listening to 
the bunco-boys of the fuzzy b of 
nothing beats liberalism, who deplore, de- 
mean, malign, castigate, and flay the con- 
servative. 

The unreasoning aplomb with which they 
suayely and sometimes viciously, shoot off 
their popguns, poisoned verbal shafts, bill- 
ous blast and mouths is in itself a revelation 
as to what these carping harpies stand for. 
They have declared a war to the death 
against thrift. “Economy” raises their 
blood pressure. The nothing-beats-liberal- 
ism disciple is always talking about “the 
broad view.” He assumes the status expert 
in the field of giveaway. He brushes off 
the declining gold standard and the 300-plus- 
Dillion national debt as mere bagatelles of 
unimportance as compared to his theories 
of internationalism. He never misses a 
chance at harpooning anything and every- 
thing designed to effect national stability. 

So let us look at what is wrong with con- 
servatism, Let's get down to some bedrock 
definitions so we can clear away the bushy- 
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haired buncomb of the “Jap it up“ lUberal 
and take a look-see at some down-to-earth 
plain unvarnished deductions. 

A conservative is one who believes it ls 
good to learn early in life the lesson of 
“paying as you go” and going under his 
own power. 

A conservative believes there Is virtue in 
conserving, in thrift, in economy; he does 
not want his own-assets or that of his neigh- 
bor dissipated. He knows that If he cannot 
support himself and his family, he is an 
unwholesome drag on his fellow man. He 
never asks something for nothing and he 
believes in giving value received. 

He believes in making his own way in the 
world, and, in so doing, he expects the same 
attitude from those who surround him. 

He believes in the principal that produced 
the unparalleled system of American initia- 
tive and effort. He not only conservés him- 
self, he takes pleasure in seeing others im- 
prove their fortunes. 

Waste appalls him. Inefficiency disturbs 
him. Debts cause him acute discomfort, 
Paying his way preserves his pride and gives 
him the feeling of self-reliance, resourceful- 
ness, and responsibility. 

The conservative is the salt of the earth 
and when he dies, he leaves accomplishment 
and integrity that others may, with good 
conscience, emulate. 

So tell me what is wrong with being a con- 
servative. If you are a conservative, you 
will admire the conservative. If, on the 
other hand, you are a guy looking for a swift 
buck and no worries or a “let George do it” 
or “let the government figure it out“ sort 
of duck, you won’t see much good in the 
guy who actually makes it possible that your 
spendthrift ways do not bankrupt the coun- 


A Uberal is invariably liberal with the 
money, the property, and the effects of 
others. This virtue does not extend to his 
own. He schemes to get at the money, prop- 
erty, and effects of others by having it ap- 
propriated through quasi-legal means and 
then by participating in spending it. The 
liberal wants the conservative to put up the 
dough so that the liberal can declare to him- 
self out of the public trough an interest in 
the whole. 

The conservative furnishes the doughnut; 
the liberal furnishes the hole. 

So why castigate the conservative? Why 
lambaste him? If it were not for his con- 
servatism the liberal would starve to death. 

So we listen to the drivel of liberals who 
specialize in describing conservatism as right 
wingers or Birchers or Fascists or something 
else less complimentary. 

What's wrong with being a conservative? 

The liberal is always trying to raise hell 
with the country he won't work for; he 
doesn’t believe too deeply in its system. He 
likes to toy with something different. He is 
always trying to raise hell with the con- 
servative who made the country possible. 

It may be good that the liberal can raise 
something. As conservatives we can hopé 
that he will witimately and deservediy abide 
in the one thing he raises so often and sO 
well. 


Bootleg Truckers Flousish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee hearings on H.R. 4700, it devel- 
oped that one of the reasons why thé. 
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regulated carriers were losing so much 
traffic is because that same traffic is 
Moved by unregulated and independent 
Motor carriers. 

Unless this traffic can be directed to 
the regulated carriers we cannot build 
Up in this country a satisfactory trans- 
bortation system. 

The Committee Against Unlawful 
Transportation has prepared the follow- 

article entitled “Bootleg Truckers 
urish,” which appeared in the July 
8 issue of Railway Age: 
Booties TRUCKERS FLOURISH 

Sometime this summer, enforcement offi- 
Clals in 40 States will throw roadblocks across 
Major US. highways. The purpose: to fur- 

regulatory commissions with up-to-date 

Ormation on the activities of the Nation's 

o. 1 lawbreaker—the bootleg trucker. 

This multistate roadblock will be the 
latest efort in a nationwide drive to curb 
Modern highwaymen who are stealing bil- 

ms of tons of freight every year from rall- 
Toads and regulated truckers. 


Actual figures on how much traffic is being 


from regulated carriers by so-called 
&ypsy truckers engaged in illegal buy-and-sell 
or phony leasing arrangements are hard to 
dome by. But, according to the Committee 
Transportation Practices, which has 
Bained considerable experience in the field— 
Between 5,000 and 30,000 trucks move li- 
y along the Nation's highways each day. 
One out of every four trucks moving in in- 
ity transportation is in violation of either 

ral or State regulations. 

Bootleg truckers are violating Federal laws 
Once every 17 seconds, or seven times every 2 

Utes, night and day. This tops the Fed- 
Bureau of Investigation’s timeclock, 
Which ticks off one robbery of $50 every 6 
utes, And the bootleg trucker is doing 
derably better than the upper-story 
since the average take on a truckload 
Sf stolen traffic is between $400 and $450, 
le the average burglary nets only $187. 
mugh are the bootleggers costing the 
common carriers? No one knows for sure, 
but the available figures make one thing 
Clear: For many carriers, elimination of the 
bootiegger would make the difference between 
& profitable and an unprofitable operation. 

ICC estimated $800 million loss. The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission's definitive 
1960 study—"The Gray Area of Transporta- 
tion Operations —estimated that illegal 
truckers move some 11.5 billion ton-miles of 
trafo a year, amounting to a loss of over $800 

on annually in freight revenues to the 
m carriers. 

Last year, the National Conference of State 
Transportation Specialists, which will con- 
duct the 40-State roadblock this summer, set 

Toadblocks in 20 States. In 11 of these 
ites the roadblocks were manned on an 
-the-clock basis for 7 days. The re- 
ts of this sampling indicate that between 
and 29 percent of all trucks in intercity 
haulage are operating illegally; that they are 
tre g as much as 35 billion ton-miles of 
in ight a year, costing the common carriers 
the neighborhood of $2.5 billion. 

Other estimates go higher. For example, 

Maurice Buttram, director of the Arkan- 
888 Commerce Commission and a veteran of 
Over 30 years in State enforcement, thinks 
that the bootleggers are siphoning off as 
much as $5 billion a year in freight revenues 

tom the regulated carriers. 
RAILROAD LOSS IS $500 MILLION 


Even taking the lowest estimates, it is fairly 
zate to nssume that the railroads alone are 
close to $500 million a year to Illegal 
truckers, The growth of this gray area trans- 
tion has undoubtedly been a major fac- 

tor in the railroads’ decline from 1930, when 
‘hey handled 74 percent of total intercity 
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freight, to 1962's figure, which was close to 
40 percent. 

Effect of the war: The bootleg trucker got 
his biggest boost during World War II when 
transportation of any type was difficult to 
obtain. Because transport was short there 
was considerable leniency toward anyone 
who had a truck ayailable to move a load. 
Since then, with little tightening up of en- 
forcement machinery, the bootlegger has 
continued to flourish. 

Today, gray area operators are legion. 
They vary in size from the single have-truck- 
will-travel type to large operators leasing 
drivers and equipment in quantity. 

They all have one thing in common. They 
seek out areas of transportation that are 
exempted from or excluded from regulation 
and stretch these provisions far beyond their 
original and legitimate meaning. More often 
than not, their activities are directly illegal. 

For each load, a new name: In Illinois, for 
example, agents found one trucker, clearly 
engaged in the transportation of regulated 
commodities without a certificate, who used 
washable paint to put a new name on the 
door of his truck for each load he hauled. 
When caught, he was hauling a load of farm 
machinery with the name of the manufac- 
turer proudly displayed on the truck. 

A large share of illegal truck traffic moves 
via buy-and-sell operations. The trucker 
supposedly purchases the goods he trans- 
ports and selis them at his destination, pur- 
porting to be a private carrier since he can 
claim ownership of the goods while in 
transit. 

Obviously phony operations of this sort 
can easily be spotted by alert enforcement 
officials like the one who recently stopped 
a truck hauling a load of razors and razor 
blades worth some $5,500. The driver 
claimed he was hauling his Own goods, but 
could produce cash resources of only 30 cents 
and was badly in need of a shave. 

Temptation is strong: There is, of course, 
nothing illegitimate about bona fide private 
carriers or haulers of exempt commodities— 
that is, nothing illegal so long as they con- 
fine themselves to the activities permitted 
under the Interstate Commerce Act. But 
the temptation for an exempt trucker who 
may be hauling a load of Georgia peaches 
to the New York market to pick up a few 
bucks on the back haul is often too strong 
to resist. 

When a Federal inspector in Georgia, for 
example, stopped a refrigerated truck, the 
driver promptly produced a paper showing 
his load consisted of fresh vegetables—an ex- 
empt commodity. But when the inspector 
looked inside the truck he found bathtubs. 

In Kentucky, another trucker iced down a 
load of steel in an effort to get by inspectors. 
When caught, the authorities found that he 
had covered the steel with a layer of straw 
and then a coating of ice to make it appear 
that he was hauling vegetables. 

Illegal leasing: According to the ICO study, 
illegal leasing arrangements account for the 
largest number of violations—about 45 per- 
cent. These are often complicated and diffi- 
cult to detect, but usually involve the sub- 
terfuge leasing of drivers and vehicles to 
shippers to create the appearance of private 
carriage. 

Buy and sell operations account for rough- 
ly 21 percent of legal trucking activities, 
with exempt carriers tr: ted 
commodities another 12 percent. Most of 
the remaining violations usually fall into 
such categories as intercity carriers oper- 
ating beyond the territorial scope of their 
operating authority, local cartage firms who 
engage in a little stealthy intercity hauling, 
of brokers who furnish loads to carriers 
under an array of illegal practices. P 

The difficulties in curbing gray area truck- 
ers are inherently regulatory in nature. 

“An examination of the regulatory policies 
applicable to motor carriers,” says Commis- 
sioner Foster Ockerman, of the Kentucky De- 
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partment of Motor Transportation, “provides 
an insight into our difficulties. Except for 
safety regulations, less than 15 percent of all 
intercity motor carriers are subject to direct 
regulation by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. These unregulated carriers are re- 
sponsible for over two-thirds of the intercity 
ton-miles operated by motor carriers, and 
the percentage of purely intrastate commerce 
attributable to the unregulated carrier is even 
higher,” 

ICC steps up activities; Despite a pitifully 
small enforcement staff, the ICC's stepped- 
up program against illegal truckers is con- 
tinuing at an accelerated pace with special 
emphasis on gray area operations. During 
the 12-month period ending last April 30, 
the ICC handled 895 court cases against 
egal carriers. Over 50 percent—451, to be 
exact—involved gray area operations: unau- 
thorized transportation, 258; the subterfuge 
of leasing vehicles to shippers to create the 
appearance of private carriage, 152; subter- 
fuge buy and sell operations to create the 
apperance of private carriage, 9; subterfuge 
operations engaged in by shippers associa- 
tions and alleged agricultural cooperatives, 
10; concessions and rebate cases, 22. 

The Commission's efforts are being ac- 
tively supported by two organizations which 
are waging war against unlawful trucking 
activities—the Committee on Transporta- 
tion Practices (COTP) and the Committee 
Against Unlawful Trucking (CAUT). 

CAUT, which was set up by the Transpor- 
tation Association of America, is a broad- 
based grouping of major interests in 
transportation, including various railroad 
associations. Basically, it functions as an 
information service to the public, shipper, 
and regulatory bodies on illegal transporta- 
tion. 

COTP, on the other hand, is a motor 
carrier action group set up by the Regular 
Common Carrier Conference, the National 
Motor Freight Traffic Association and the 
Common Carrier Conference Irregular 
Route. 

COTP, with a staff of 4 investigators 
and 4 attorneys has so far filed 33 cases 
with the ICC naming over 1,000 defendants 
as violators of the Interstate Commerce Act. 
The majority of the cases have involved 
shippers’ associations or shippers’ agents 
purporting to come under the exemptions 
of the act. x 

Big victory: COTP’s most important vic- 
tory to date came in a decision handed down 
by the ICC's Division 1 after hearing COTP's 
case against the Atlanta Shippers Assocla- 
tion. The decision, which set forth basic 
principles for determining the exclusionary 
provisions of section 402(c)(1) of the In- 
terstate Commerce Act, held, in essence, that 
& corporation, as the term Is commonly un- 
derstood, may not lawfully act as a bona fide 
shippers’ association. This ruling had sub- 
sequently been applied in other cases in- 
volving unlawful operations by shippers’ as- 
sociations, 

Considerable progress has been made in 
stepping up enforcement against illegal 
truckers at the State level in recent years. 
Oregon, for example, has set up a special 
committee which furnishes forms to drivers 
of legitimate carriers which are filled out 
and sent in to the Oregon Public Utility 
Commission when illegal operations are 
spotted, When sufficient evidence has been 
gathered the case is turned over to the ICC 
for prosecution. 


In Kentucky one department—the depart- 
ment of motor transportation—now con- 
trols the issuance of operating authority in 
intrastate commerce, the granting of reci- 
procity rights, registration and licensing of 
all commercial vehicles, the administration 
of special truck taxes and safety and en- 
forcement activities. In addition to licens- 
ing carriers based in Kentucky, the State 
now requires all motor vehicles engaged in 
for-hire carriage and all trucks with three 
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axles or more operated by private carriers 
to qualify with the department to obtain an 
identification cab card for each truck in the 
name of the operator. 

Texas has organized a transportation 
league which is working for improved legis- 
lation dealing with the definition of pri- 
vate carriage and leasing activities. 
now has a law requiring registration of inter- 
state authority by truck operators, and simi- 
lar bills are pending in the Iowa and Minne- 
sota legislatures. Both Arizona and Mon- 
tana have stepped up enforcement activities 
against illegal truckers, and Illinois has 
adopted new leasing regulations and amend- 
ed laws dealing with strengthening rules 
against so-called casual or one-shot trans- 
portation arrangements. 

But the picture in other States Is less 
en New Jersey has no motor car- 
rier law at all. Main, Vermont, and Con- 
necticut have legislation on the books against 
Illegal but no enforcement staffs. 
And there is little or no effort to curb ille- 
gal trucking in New York, California or 
Pennsylvania. 

As a minimum, COTP believes every State 
should have— 

A law requiring registration of all car- 
riers operating over its highways. 

Adequate laws and regulations covering 
the leasing of equipment. 

An adequate inspection force with the 
power of arrest. 5 

SIXTEEN KEY STATES 


COTP says that 16 key States, if they had 
the necessary laws and a practical enforce- 
ment program, could virtually eliminate ille- 
gal trucking. COTP’s 16 States, based on 
strategic location, population, manufactur- 
ing, truck registration, and the Interstate 
Highway System, are California, Colorado, 
Ulinois, Kentucky, Mississippi, Montana, 
New Jersey, New Mexico, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Texas, Tennes- 
see, Virginia, and Wyoming. 

_ With some modification in their laws, four 
of these States—Ilinois, Kentucky, Tennes- 
see, and Mississippi—could stop a large per- 
centage of coast-to-coast operations. Two 
States—Kentucky and Virginia—are the key 
to breaking up the bulk of the North-South 
illegal operations. 

As the crackdown on illegal trucking con- 
tinues, more and more shippers are finding 
themselves involved, Of the 451 gray area 
cases prosecuted over the past year, shippers 
were included as defendants in 103. 

Safety violations: A trucker involved in 
illegal operations to begin with, is not likely 
to pay any more attention to safety regu- 
lations than he pays to the ICC's economic 
regulations. In scattered road checks, State 
enforcement officials have found that about 
80 percent of motor vehicle safety violations 
can be attributed to unregulated carriers. 
And shippers are becoming increasingly liable 
for the damages. 

Some time ago in New Jersey, for example, 
a gypsy trucker who had allegedly been on 
the road for 36 hours without sleep, plowed 
into a bus, One of the passengers who was 
injured promptly brought a $1 million dam- 
age sult against the trucker, the shipper asso- 
ciation which had leased his services and the 
shipper members of the association charging 
that the shippers’ association was trans- 
porting manufactured goods over the high- 
ways without authority from the ICC or 
the Georgia Public Service Commission. 

At issue in the case, which is now before 
the courts, is whether or not the shippers 
who are members of so-called nonprofit ship- 
pers’ associations are liable for the torts of 
that association. A ruling against the de- 
fendants in this case could be a major 
milestone in the fight against illegal 
trucking. 

Short-term benefits: Actually, traffic man- 
agers who use illegal carriers usually get 
only short-term benefits, ignore the fact that 
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the unlawful diversion of traffic from regu- 
lated carriers will force rates upward and 
curtail the services of common carriers. 

“I believe,” says ICC Commissioner Rupert 
Murphy, “that a significant .contribution 
toward curtailing illegal operations could be 
made by informed shippers taking simple 
precautions to avoid contributing to the 
schemes and devices held out to them as a 
means to legalize that which is unlawful. 

“The shipper has full discretion to em- 
ploy or not to employ one who offers carrier 
service or to accept or reject questionable 
leasing or buy-and-sell arrangements. A 
shipper who makes no inquiry about oper- 
ating authority before tendering goods for 
transportation or who enters into a leasing 
or buy-and-sell ent may be aiding 
and abetting unlawful activities. 

“A shipper who does not select the carrier,” 
continues Mr. Murphy, “is in a somewhat 
different position. But he has warning of 
unlawful operation if: 

“The vehicle which arrives to pick up the 
load has no permanent markings of the name 
of the buyer on It. 

“The vehicle is registered in a name other 
than that of the customer. 

“The driver cannot definitely identify him- 
self as a regular employee of the customer.” 


A Plan To Free Cuba and To Save 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most informed persons on the 
situation in Cuba is my good friend and 
former member of the U.S. Senate, Wil- 
liam F. Knowland. In light of the fact 
that this body debated the Cuban situa- 
tion for 2 hours last Monday, I feel it 
timely that I insert into the Recorp one 
of Senator Knowland’s recent speeches. 
I am sure that the other Members of the 
House will be as interested in the Sena- 
tor's comments as I was. 

The speech: 

A Pian To FrEE CUBA AND To Save AMERICA 
(By Hon. William F. Knowland) 

Ninety miles from our shores there is a 
Soviet base in Cuba. We have had a vacil- 
lating policy relative to Castro. We have at 
one time or another encouraged him, tried to 
ignore him, entertained him, encouraged 
and failed to support an invasion against 
him, paid him ransom and tribute of millions 
of dollars in cash and supplies to release 
the Bay of Pigs prisoners, subverted our own 
judicial and legal processes by releasing 
Cuban criminals and gunmen in exchange 
for American citizens held in Cuban prisons, 

In dealing with the Soviet base in Cuba, 
we marched up the hill last October and 
since then have marched most of the way 
down again. 

The strong stand of the President last 
October, which had the support of a united 
Congress, widespread public approval, the 
wholehearted support of our Latin America 
States and the backing of our NATO allies, 
has been frittered away. 

* Khrushchey was not prepared for a show- 
down 90 miles from our bases and 6,000 miles 
from his. He may be in the future when 
his Cuban bases are augmented by others. 
Despite the Monroe Doctrine, that foreign 
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bases in the Western Hemisphere would be 
contrary to our vital national interests, the 
Soviet Union challenged us in our own back 
ard. 

S During the October exchange of letters 
between President Kennedy and Chairman 
Khrushchev, the latter had suggested that 
we get our missiles out of Turkey and Italy 
in exchange for his getting Soviet missiles 
out of Cuba. Our Government denied then 
and denies now any such deal, but. without 
advance consultation and agreement with 
our allied Italian and Turkish Governments, 
we have taken our missiles out of those two 
countries, 

Was it historic coincidence or was it a deal 
with Khrushchev? I don’t know. Senators 
of both parties with whom I discussed it In 
Washington don't know. 

Have we become so much a captive of the 
“peace at any price“ and “better Red than 
dead” philosophy that we are prepared to 
surrender bit by bit and piece by piece 
under constant nibbling tactics of the Soviet 
Union? 3 

Last October, along with millions of other 
Americans, I supported what I then thought 
was the firm leadership of President Ken- 
nedy. From that high point where President 
Kennedy appeared to be functioning in the 
Theodore Roosevelt tradition, we have been 
brushing Castro’s beard with a feather 
duster. 

Last October we demanded the removal 
of the missiles and on-the-ground inspection 
to see that this was carried out. Though hls- 
tory 1s replete with examples that the word 
of the Soviet Union is not worth the paper 
on which it is given, we backed down from 
our on-the-ground inspection requirement 
and, without boarding their ships to inspect, 
took the word of the Soviet Union that the 
canvas-covered objects on deck were, indeed, 
all of the missiles going back to the Soviet 
Union from Cuba. 

How naive can we be? We did not insist 
on the immediate withdrawal from Cuba of 
all Soviet armed forces, though these, 85 
well as the missiles, were there contrary to 
the Monroe Doctrine and the Rio Pact. 

An Assistant Secretary of Defense, Arthur 
Sylvester, has enunciated the doctrine of 
“the right to lie” to the American people 
He has not to this date been repudiated by 
either Secretary of Defense McNamara or bý 
the President of the United States, 

Now, this is not refusing to comment, nof 
declining to give out a press release on in- 
quiry by the press, the “right to lie“ is de- 
liberately misleading the American people. 

The administration has not escaped thé 
Millions of Amer- 
icans today no longer know when they art 
being lied to and when they are being told 
the truth. I sincerely regret this for if ever 
the people were ever in need of confidence in 
their Government, it is when we face thé 
menace of international communism. 
AMERICAN PEOPLE KEPT IN DARK ABOUT uss 

BUILDUP 


Senator KENNETH KEATING, of New Vork. 


had more accurate information on Cuban 


missile bases than the administration— 
weeks in advance of October 22. At leash 
the Defense Department was denying theif 
existence until the President's speech to the 
country. 

Why? The Cubans knew the missiles were 
there—they had imported them. The So- 
viet Union knew they were there because 
they had supplied them. Only the Ameri” 
can people were deceived, and they were thé 
ones at whom the missiles were pointed. 

Monday afternoon, October 22, the Pres!“ 
dent discussed for the first time the pr 
of Soviet missile bases in Cuba. But, week? 
earlier, Members of the Senate and Hous? 
of both political parties pointed out tha? 
Soviet missile bases were in Cuba. 

On September 17, 1961, at the Los An- 
geles Rotary Club, as a private citizen, $ 
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Said, “The buildup of missile bases in Cuba, 
90 miles from our shores, is a clear violation 
Of the Monroe Doctrine.” 

In April, President Kennedy in his press 
Conference said that about 4,000 Soviet 

S had been withdrawn from Cuba. This 
Still left from 12.000 to 13,000 Soviet troops 
Cuba, even if the 4,000 were a net with- 
wal. But, Senator KEATING states that 
approximately 3,000 to 4,000 have been sent 
Cuba while the others were being with- 
wn. These facts have also been revealed 
bya Teport released by the Senate Prepared- 
Ness Subcommittee. 
Now, this is not a partisan question. I 
Ve recently spent several days in Wash- 
m, and Democrat as well as Republican 
Members of the House and Senate are deeply 
bled over Cuban policy, or a lack of one. 

The answer one gets from the “whiz kids,” 
pices advice finds its way to the President 

: “Would you have this country invade 

and risk the danger of all-out war?” 
They try to slam the door on congressional 
and public discussion, while at the same time 
-feeding the public only what the want 
the public to know. 
this I do not believe they will be suc- 
ul, A great debate is now under way in 
ney crossroad, village and town in America. 
t will spread until we have an American 
Policy that is sound and defensible and 
Understandable, 
de oe let me tell you what it should not 
before I give you my views on what it 
Should be: 

1. It will not pay extortion nor permit the 
Payment of ransom to any nation, Commu- 
nist or otherwise. 

2. It will not torpedo the Monroe Doctrine 
a basic cornerstone of American policy. 

3. It will not be founded upon lies, half- 

ths or news blackouts in order to make it 
5Wallowable by the American people 
in g that there are risks involved 
any policy that we follow other than 
1 uplete surrender or appeasement, which 
a form of surrender on the installment 
I would be prepared to take whatever 
would be, involved for my country, for 
my family and for myself. 

Our general worldwide guideline to our 

State Department and our Foreign Service 
d be: the U.S. Government and the 
can people are dedicated to human 
freedom. What advances it, we will support 
and what undermines or destroys it, we will 
tppoee. In support of this general directive 
© Government of the United States will ex- 
the facts and then take whatever steps 
National interests require. 

Now, to the specific Cuban cancer: 

1. The President should proclaim that the 
Mo Mroe Doctrine has been reestablished as 

keystone of American policy in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, 

2. The President should address a private 
letter to Mr. Ehrushchey stating that the 
dontinuation of Soviet forces in Cuba is in 
— violation of the Monroe Doctrine, and 

in the interest of our mutual desire to 
éntain the peace of the world, they should 

Withdrawn. 

8. If a completely satisfactory reply is not 
Teel ved by the President, he should ask to 
rar to a joint session of the House and 

Nate. At this session he should ask the 
the ess for a joint resolution in support of 

President to secure the removal of every 
Soviet soldier from Cuba. He should request 
eaten permitting the immediate re- 
te ee equipment, and training of a free- 

Volunteer corps. A 

I believe many more Americans would 
Make their contributions to such a corps 
tan contributed to the blackmail, ransom, 
$ “free donations of last year. 

PLAN OF ACTION TO OUST COMMUNISM FROM 

CUBA 
pe Khrushchev is not cooperative, the pol- 
should be: 
— Joint action by all the western Hemi- 
here countries, or as many as will cooper- 
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ate, notifying the Soviet Union that if all 
such troops and their equipment are not out 
of Cuba by a stated date, that all Soviet em- 
bassies will be closed and all diplomatic rela- 
tions will be suspended with the Soviet 
Union until such troops are withdrawn. 

2. The placing of U.S. air, naval, and 
ground forces on an alert basis at least equal 
to that which existed in late October of 1962. 

3. If the Soviet forces are not withdrawn by 
a specified date, pursuant to paragraph 1, a 
joint blockade, both sea and air, to cut off all 
shipments to Cuba, except for food and med- 
ical supplies. 

4. If the Soviet forces are not fully with- 
drawn, the United States should encourage 
the creation of a freedom corps, air and 
ground. 

This should be open to free Cubans, Hun- 
garian freedom fighters, members of U.S. Re- 
serve units who could volunteer without 
losing their retirement and other rights, 
veterans of Polish, Czechoslovak World 
War I forces, volunteers from trained units 
of free Chinese and free Korean forces, and 
any other experienced fighters who are pre- 
pared to strike a blow for freedom. The 
plane cover would be flown by experienced 
combat fliers like Chennault's Flying Tiger 
volunteers in China. 

Since these would be volunteers, and since 
the use of Chinese Communist volunteers at 
the time of the Korean war were not looked 
upon by the United Nations as being a Casus 
Belli of the Chinese Communist regime, we 
have ample precedent and quotable quotes 
for any who might feel called upon to object 
at the Security Council or the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations. 

Such volunteers would be adequately 
equipped with air, ground, and naval forces 
to make decisive landings and/or feints 
simultaneously along the Cuban coast. 

The international banner of such a group 
might well be a torch of freedom that is held 
aloft from the Statue of Liberty and has been 
an inspiration to men and women who love 
freedom everywhere. 

5. Notice should be served, following the 
removal of Castro and the Soviet forces that 
a trusteeship will be established under the 
Organization of American States until free 
elections could be held by the Cuban people. 

6. U.S. ground, naval, and air forces would 
not be used unless the Soviet Union at- 
tempts to reinforce its garrison or commit 
a hostile act against the United States or its 
allies. 

This I would call a progressive squeeze 
policy to offset the Communist nibbling 
process. 

Of course, risks are involved. But, if the 
signers of the Declaration of Independence 
had not taken risks, we would not be here 
now. Risks have been taken through all 
our history to gain, to preserve, and to pro- 
tect our way of life. The risk of doing 
nothing is in my judgment far greater to 
our ultimate survival. 

Somewhere, somehow, at some time, the 
right place must be found for the free world 
to say to communism: “You have gone far 
enough,” and for Americans to say: “In- 
deed, you have gone too far when you have 
established your bases 90 miles from our 
shores.” 


Federal Statistical Directory Provides 
Ready Reference to Executive Branch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, several 
weeks ago the 19th edition of the Fed- 
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eral Statistical Directory was published 
by the Office of Statistical Standards, 
Bureau of the Budget. According to its 
foreword: 

The Federal Statistical Directory is de- 
signed to serve as a guide to facilitate com- 
munication with offices concerned with 
particular statistical functions. It lists. by 
organizational units within each agency, the 
names, office addresses, and telephone num- 
bers of professional, technical, and adminis- 
trative personnel associated with statistical 
and related activities of agencies of the 
executive branch of the Federal Government. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to recommend 
this directory as a document of consider- 
able value for congressional offices. It 
contains vital information and is most 
useful for all research projects. 

In an exchange of letters with the 
Joint Committee on Printing, I requested 
that each Congressman’s and Senator's 
Office receive a copy, and it is my under- 
standing that these have been dis- 
tributed. 


Remarks of Dr. Enrique Llaca at the Na- 
tional Draft Goldwater Rally on July 4 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include the remarks of Dr. Enrique Llaca, 
which he made at the national draft 
Goldwater rally on July 4. Dr. Llaca is 
a Cuban freedom fighter and a veteran 
of the Bay of Pigs invasion: 

As Mr. O'Donnell has told you, Iam not an 
American citizen. I am a Cuban. You may 
ask, “Why are you here before an American 
rally for a man who is being asked to seek 
the Presidency of the United States?” 

I believe with all my heart that the future 
freedom of my fellow Cubans, as well as the 
millions of people behind the Iron Curtain, 
depends on the kind of leadership which will 
be provided by this country in 1964. 

More than that, I believe the future free- 
dom of the people of this country is in 
jeopardy. I want to testify from personal 
experience how easy it is to lose freedom and 
how difficult it is to regain. Truly, one blow 
to save freedom is better than a million to 
win it back. 

I know these things from bitter experi- 
ence. I saw Cuba ravished by communism, 
when I was sure it could not happen in my 
country. Communism reaches its evil goals 
by deceiving the people into thinking they 
are going to live in Utopia. 

Americans, be on guard. When we lost 
our freedom in Cuba, I vowed to fight to re- 
gain it, and I joined the Cuban freedom 
fighters. With the promise of support from 
the U.S. Government, we landed at the Bay 
of Pigs. At the crucial hour the air cover 
we were promised was withdrawn, and we 
were betrayed. 

As a result of that betrayal, many of my 
comrades in arms died, and the rest of us 
were thrown in a Communist prison. I was 
released because of ransom paid to Castro by 
the U.S. Government. But mark this well, 
there will be no one left to pay your ran- 
som, no one left to come to your rescue. 
There will be no second chance for Ameri- 
cans. 


— 
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America is the last hope for freemen. 
Should America fail, freedom falls every- 
where. 

The years of struggle which brought so 
much suffering will not be in vain if the 
United States learns it must provide leader- 
ship that will not vacillate, that will not 
equivocate, that will not accommodate our 
sworn enemy. 

To the defense of the traditions and values 
Americans cherish, we Cubans are commit- 
ted. One of the great tragedies of the free 
world is the fact that our struggle for a free 
Cuba- is laboring under conditions that 
greatly benefit the Communists. While 
Khrushchev sends Castro tons of modern 
weapons and economic aid to keep his re- 
gime going, the Kennedy administration 
clamped down on the Cuban freedom 
fighters. 

Instead of blocking the stream of Soviet 
arms which continue to flow into Cuba and 
the Western Hemisphere in defiance of the 
Inter-American Treaties and the Monroe 
Doctrine, your present administration estab- 
lished a new blockade to protect the enemy 
and persecute our freedom forces in inter- 
national waters. 

But let me make it clear, if the leaders 
of the West are preparing a new Munich 
without taking into consideration the Cuban 
peoples’ right to freedom; if the present 
leaders of the free world are secretly nego- 
tiating a false, precarious peace, implement- 
ed by enemy propaganda, let them know— 
let them know—they will only swell to giant 
proportions the heroic resistance of my peo- 
ple and the freedom loving people through- 
out the Americas. 

Fortunately, we are not alone in this strug- 
gle. There are still leaders like Senator 
Gotpwater, who has from the beginning 
stood by Cubans in their struggle to liberate 
our country from Communist oppression. 
Before, during, and after the Bay of Pigs in- 
vasion, Senator GOLDWATER has stood reso- 
lutely on his belief that a man does not de- 
serve freedom for himself unless he is will- 
ing to fight for the freedom of others. He 
knows that the struggle to liberate Cuba is 
at the same time a struggle for a free Ameri- 
ca, and he knows that to restrict any man’s 
fight to regain his freedom is a blow against 
freedom everywhere. 

Let all Americans remember on this In- 
dependence Day that the liberation of Cuba 
means a vital step toward fulfillment of the 
God-given destiny of this great Nation, to 

help all peoples of the world to obtain and 

the ideal goals of independence, the 

right to “life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 


West Paterson, N.J.: A 50th Anniversary 
Salute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON t 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, 14 com- 
munities make up the Eighth District of 
New Jersey which I have the honor to 
represent in this body. One of these, 
West Paterson, is now observing the 
golden jubilee of its establishment. 

The assembly of a dozen dedicated cit- 
izens in November 1912 led to the in- 
corporation of the Borough of West Pa- 
terson by the New Jersey Legislature on 
March 25, 1941. Ratification by the 
voters of West Paterson followed on May 
26 of the same year. 


Garret Mountain Reservation, an ex- 
panse of 450 acres, is located in this 
municipality of 8,000 inhabitants. The 
borough is nearly 3 square miles in area 
at a latitude of north 40 degrees 53 min- 
utes and longitude of west 74 degrees 
10 minutes. 

The borough has adjusted to the in- 
creasing tempo of the 20th century, 
and has thriving modern industrial 
plants in addition to its many dwellings. 
The homes in West Paterson, although 
not luxurious, are proud symbols of the 
American economic system. 

West Paterson is a typical American 
town which takes great satisfaction in its 
institutions. It is grateful for its 
churchs, its schools, and its volunteer 
fire department. 

Mr. Speaker, our beloved Nation can 
only be as strong as the thousands of 
municipalities of which it is composed. 
West Paterson is one of these sources of 
national strength and growth. We sal- 
ute it on its 50th birthday and wish it 
many more years of progress in a free 
and peaceful United States. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling for 
the establishment of a Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. During the 87th Con- 
gress-it was known as House Resolution 
211, and earlier this year I reintroduced 
it and in the present 88th Congress it is 
known as House Resolution 14. ai 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very en- 
lightening discussion which took place on 
the subject of the captive nations—Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, “Rus- 
sian Colonialism and the Necessity of a 
Special Captive Nations Committee,” 
pages 3286-3211. 

The popular response to House Resolu- 
tion 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to 
our national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 
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Because their thoughts and senti- 
ments are expressive and valuable, I 
include the following responses of our 
citizens to House Resolution 14 in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: ; 

HARLINGEN, TEX, 
July 3, 1963, 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. Congréssman, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Fr oon: Though I am not in your 
district, I want to wholeheartedly commend 
you and encourage you in your efforts to 
push through House Resolution 14, the 
resolution asking for a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. I believe this to be very 
necessary. 

Let us have this committee which will 
make known the oppression, the hopolessness 
and the true facts of life within the captive 
nations, 

Why the administration is bending every 
effort to soft-pedal and cover up the evils 
of the Soviet is completely beyond my com- 
prehension, 

We are spending some $40 billion each year 
for defense against one self-declared enemy. 
This enemy has time and again stated to the 
world that they are going to overwhelm us. 

If there is.no danger from them—if they 
are not aggressive—if they do not intend to 
take us over—then we do not need to spend 
$40 billion a year in defense, 

If the Soviet does constitute the greatest 
danger that we face today—if they are bent 
on world conquest—if they are using every 
possible means to overthrow the constitu- 
tional Government of the United States— 
then let us spend the 640 billion, and also 
let us name the enemy. Let us have the 
true picture of him, Let us see him as he 
stood in the Katyn Forest and let us take & 
good look at him as his tanks rolled by in 
Budapest. 

The one comforting part of the picturé 
is that there are a few men such as you in 
our Government who are not crawling 
around on their hands and knees and wh? 
are unashamedly pro-American. 

Sincerely yours, 
J- M. H. Penny. 
HAVERHILL, MASS., 
June 3, 1963. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Please accept 
our gratitude for your introducation of 
House Resolution 14-15. 

As people much interested in captive coun- 
Siem we commend you and we support your 

1. 


Very truly yours, 
GRIGOR AVEDION. 
Forest Hits, N. V., 
June 29, 1963. 
Hon. Howaagp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Please note pending resolutio® 
(H. Res. 14) on captive nations needs youl 
utmost consideration. So please do all yot 
can to make it a success. Your efforts will 
be greatly appreciated. | 

Thanking you very much, 

Yours truly, 


JOHN VARNES. 
UKRAINIAN Concress CoMMITTEE 
OF AMERICA, INC., 
Bismarck, N. Dak., June 22, 1963. 


Hon. Howanp W. SMITH, | 


Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Smirn: I am taking 
the liberty to write to you in behalf of tb? 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of Americ® 

| 
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Inc., State branch of North Dakota, urging 
You to submit House Resolution 14 (Flood 
Tesolution) to a vote by your committee 
and at the same time we ask you to give it 
Your favorable support and consideration. 
As we wrote to you in regard to this reso- 
lution about a year ago, our people of North 
ita strongly believe that such a Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations is vitally important 
th for our Government and the American 
People as a whole. Especially now that Com- 
Munist Russia has been supporting the 
cause of the so-called national liberation in 
and Asia in order to spread commu- 
nism in those areas. We, as a nation, are 
Not doing enough to help the enslaved and 
Captive non-Russian nations which consti- 
tute a tremendous weakness of the Soviet 
tarian empire. 

A special Committee on Captive Nations 

the House of Representatives would be- 
dome a reservoir of true and unbiased knowl- 
edge and information on the plight of the 
Captive nations, which knowledge will be of 
Vital importance to our Government in carry- 
Ing out its foreign policy. 

We discussed this problem at our meet- 
and we strongly urge you to give your 
and qualified support, to the Flood reso- 

tation (H. Res. 14) in your Rules Commit- 


Thank you, 
Respectfully yours, 
Dr. ANTHONY ZUKOWSKY, 
President. 
(Copy to Hon. Dante, FLoop, Member of 
Congress.) 
WASHINGTON, D.C., 
June 25, 1963. 
Hon. Howaarp W. SMITH, 
irman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
ashington, D.C. 
CONGRESSMAN SmirH: This letter is 
to urge quick action on House Resolution 14 
a8 Committee on the Cap- 
tive Nations. America has too long neglected 
Positive action in this area of exposing the 
unist imperialists for what they are in 
to those whom they have enslaved. 
Sincerely, 
VIRGINIA MURPHY. 
Crame M. NORTH. 


Trial in the Rose Garden 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
Certainly refreshing to find one of the 
Washington columnists who can diag- 
nose the political plays which take place 
in the White House Rose Garden and at 

Same time have sufficient courage to 
Write a column about them, such as the 
One by Mr. George Dixon which appeared 
in the Washington Post on August 5. 

Mr. Dixon’s column follows: 
WASHINGTON ScENE: TRIAL IN THE ROSE 

GARDEN 
(By George Dixon) 

I try so hard not to grow cynical. I really 
But the more I try the more I'm tired. 
anguishing trial, which I lost before the 
retired to deliberate, took place 
Rose Garden at the White House the 


: 
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I entered the famous garden as trusting 
and free from cynicism as Caroline, but de- 
parted with the soul-numbing realization 
that I'd been led down the garden path. 

With all the outward trappings it should 
have been an occasion to stir my heart. 
The chivalry, if not the beauty, of the Penta- 
gon was assembled on the greensward, re- 
splendent with stars and gold braid. Also 
present was the Commander in Chief of 
America’s Armed Forces resplendent in 
made-to-order civvies. 

The Commander in Chief, a Mr. Kennedy, 
was flanked by a fine military figure of a 
man in a spotless white Navy uniform. This 
tall, handsome warrior could be mistaken for 
none other than Adm. George Anderson, re- 
tiring Chief of Naval Operations. 

Staring at Admiral Anderson in what 
seemed to be rapt admiration was Secretary 
of Defense Robert S. McNamara. My heart 
fluttered with emotion—which crescendoed 
into wild beating as Secretary of the Navy. 
Fred Korth stepped forward and read the 
citation that went with the Distinguished 
Service Medal the President was about to 
bestow on Admiral Anderson. 

As Secretary Korth described it, Admiral 
Anderson was a paragon of all the military 
virtues; a man without peer in the glorious 
history of our Navy. Korth made John Paul 
Jones, Admiral Perry and Admiral Farragut 
sound like untried draftees by comparison. 

Lord Nelson never had such encomiums 
heaped upon him—certainly never in 
Jackie's rose garden. 

“Admiral Anderson,” proclaimed the Sec- 
retary of the Navy Korthily, “has displayed 
superb qualities of leadership * * * under 
his skillful and effective guidance * * * 
consummate knowledge and understand- 
ing * * * inspiring devotion * * * in the 
highest traditions of the U.S. naval service.“ 

Korth hesitated just this side of describ- 
ing Admiral Anderson as the greatest Chief 
of Naval Operations this country ever had. 

President Kennedy said practically the 
same thing all over again as he pinned the 
medal on Anderson’s illustrious chest. 
Throbbing with emotion, I stole a glance at 
He seemed to be 


I said to myself, my whole being up- 
lifted: 

“Isn't it indeed inspiring that Secretary 
McNamara now recognizes the superb quali- 
ties of leadership, consummate knowledge 
and understanding of Admiral Anderson? 
And it seems only yesterday the story, ob- 
viously a base canard, was going ‘round the 
Pentagon that McNamara had insisted on 
Anderson being rooted because he disagreed 
with him on the TFX contract.“ 

Then I nearly swooned with innocent 
childish fervor as President Kennedy told 
how great a Chief of Naval Operations An- 
derson had been “during the last 2 years, 


which have been very difficult, sometimes 


dangerous, always challenging.” 

You can never understand how my ardor 
was dashed when a misanthropic White 
House correspondent standing next to me 
muttered: 

“Things were difficult, dangerous and chal- 
lenging, all right. Anderson made things 
difficult for McNamara; McNamara became 
dangerous to Anderson; and Anderson got 
challenged.” 

It was as if I'd been basking in the benefi- 
cent sun, only to discover that it wasn't a 
healthy tan I was acquiring, but jaundice. 

I stumbled blindly from the rose garden, 
heedless of the scra thorns. Before 
merciful cynicism set in to numb my heavy 
heart, I blubbered: 

“This paragon of naval paragons * * * 
this composite of all the great sea warriors 
of history * * this superb and consum- 
mate leader. 


“This is the same poor guy they just fired.” 
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Serra: 1713 and 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Speaker, perhaps 
no chamber in this great Capitol is more 
replete with historical significance than 
Statuary Hall. There stand in honored 
glory the statues of those who have 
framed and molded the spiritual, mili- 
tary, social and political history of these 
United States. One among them I 
would like to cite for recognition by this 
body. The 250th anniversary of his birth 
is being commemorated this year. I re- 
fer, of course, to the immigrant Francis- 
can friar who left an inextinguishable 
mark on what is now the State of Cali- 
fornia, Father Junipero Serra. 

Junipero Serra, the son of Margarita 
Ferrer and Antonio Serra, was born in 
Petra, Mallorca, on November 24, 1713. 
His baptismal name was Miguel José. 
He chose the name Junipero after com- 
pleting his probationary period and up- 
on making his religious profession short- 
ly after entering the Franciscan Order at 
Palma on September 14, 1730. He was 
ordained a priest in St. Francis Friary 
in Palma. 

Father Serra spent the early years of 
his priesthood studying and teaching. 
The recipient of the degree of doctor of 
theology from the Lullian University of 
Palma, he filled with distinction the post 
of instructor in philosophy and was also 
heralded as the area’s finest preacher. 
But the friar’s most brilliant service still 
lay ahead of him. 

Sailing in 1749 with a group of Fran- 
ciscans bound for the Apostolic College 
of San Fernando in Mexico City, he 
landed in Veracruz. He trudged on foot 
to Mexico City without provisions or 
guide and accompanied by only one com- 
panion, arriving on New Year’s Day, 
1750. Soon, Father Serra accepted a call 
to the wild and inhospitable region of the 
Sierra Gorda where he spent 9 years 
among the Indians. The next 8 years 
he spent in Mexico City as a preacher 
and confessor. In 1767, when the Fran- 
ciscans replaced the Jesuits in lower 
California, Father Serra was sent as 
presidente to that region. 

In 1769 he ventured forth again into 
a new field. The Franciscans agreed to 
cooperate with the government by found- 
ing missions in upper California. Five 
members of the order, with Serra as 
presidente, accompanied the military 
expedition of Gaspar de Portola as it 
moved northward. On July 16, 1769, 
they established the mission of San 
Diego, the first of 21 eventually set up 
on the California coast. 

For the next 15 years the able, kindly 
friar toiled in California. Up and down 
the coast on foot he traveled, the guid- 
ing force that resulted in the successful 
occupation of what is now the State of 
California. During his presidency 9 mis- 
sions were founded, more than 6,000 In- 
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dians were baptized and more than 5,000 
were confirmed. 

Equally remarkable was the material 
progress under the missions. Father 
Serra was the first to apply the science 
of irrigation in the area. He was the 
pioneer who revealed to the world the 
possibilities of California's fertile soil 
and favorable climate. 

When just past 70, the earthly mission 
of Serra ended. He died in 1784 within 
the precincts of the Mission of San 
Carlos de Carmel near Monterey. His 
remains were interred in a quiet spot 
beneath the old arches. 

But the spirit of Father Serra endures 
today, not simply confined to the tradi- 
tion of California or to a dignified sec- 
tion of Statuary Hall but throughout a 
wide portion of the Western Hemisphere. 

A movement known as Serra interna- 
tional began February 27, 1935, in 
Seattle, Wash. Over the years Serra 
clubs have been formed in the great 
majority of our States. All existing 
Serra clubs duly organized and chartered 
constitute Serra international. The 
Serra movement is international in 
scope, Catholic in emphasis and char- 
acter, and democratic in practice. Cath- 
olic business and professional men com- 
pose the membership of the Serra clubs. 
The objectives of Serra international are 
to foster religious vocations and assist 
in the education of young men for the 
priesthood and to further Catholicism 
through enduring friendships among 
Catholic men. 

Mr. Speaker, I am pleased to inform 
the House of Representatives that a 
chapter of Serra was organized in Pater- 
son, N. J., in the late 1950’s. Very Rev. 
Edward J. Scully, now pastor of Immacu- 
late Heart of Mary R. C. Church; Wayne, 
is the chaplain. Joseph A. Abbott, a 
communications official and parishioner 
of St. Joseph’s, Paterson, served as 
first president. He has been followed 
successively as president by Cyril W. 
Collins, trucking executive, St. An- 
thony’s Hawthorne; James P. Evers at- 
torney and college professor, St. An- 
thony’s, Hawthorne; Edward J. Foster, 
businessman, St. Philip the Apostle, 
Clifton; and J. Joseph Simonelli, busi- 
nessman, Holy Cross, Wayne. 

I know that these leaders and their as- 
sociates prefer silence to acclaim in the 
performance of their endeavors. How- 
ever, in view of the significance of 1963 
as the 250th anniversary of his birth, I 
merely want to pay a deserved tribute 
to Father Serra’s missioners in my home 
city of Paterson, N.J. 


Spotlight on Test Ban 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. BOB WILSON 
' OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 
Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following editorial 
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from the San Diego (Calif.) Union of 

July 30, 1963: 

Ler’s HEAR From MILITARY: SPOTLIGHT ON 
TEST BAN 

We have heard the emotional and idealistic 
arguments in favor of the partial nuclear 
test ban treaty signed by the United States, 
England, and the Soviet Union. Now, let's 
hear the cold, realistic analysis that must be 
made. 

Hearings will be conducted by the US. 
Senate, which must ratify the treaty by a 
two-thirds majority, In these hearings the 
Nation will have the benefit of the counsel 
of its military leaders who are entrusted 
with our security. 

Not until then can the full military signif- 
feance of this agreement be weighed. We 
may never know the full political signifi- 
cance—until the moment of truth comes. 
That moment may come when it will be 
more adyantageous for the Communists to 
abandon than to honor the treaty. 

The President, in his address to the Nation, 
acknowledged that the signed agreement 
actually meant very little, in a practical way, 
other than to eliminate any possible danger 
from radioactive fallout, and even that has 
greatly exaggerated for ideological and politi- 
cal effect. 

France already has indicated it will not 
bind itself to this agreement. Red China 
sneers. The neutral nations don't have 
atomic weapons and their applause must be 
discounted in considering the future of the 
United States and the prevention of aggres- 
sion, 

The three who did sign can go right on 
producing atomic bombs and weapons, as if 
nothing had happened. They can go on 
testing, too, probably every weapon but the 
most massive bombs. But the Communists 
already have 50-megaton bombs. 

The United States did not gain anything 
the Russians didn’t want to grant for rea- 
sons of their own. The same points have 
been discussed and argued for year after 
zoer. They could have been settled at any 

e. : 

The President seemed greatly moved by 
the achievement of such a limited objective. 
From this small stance he saw a lifting of a 
curtain on a new era for the world, of the 
possibility of the ultimate triumph of the 
reason of mankind over the forces of dark- 
ness. He saw the spotlight of destiny al- 
ready turning to light his place in history. 

In every case the effect was not all that 
Mr, Kennedy perhaps expected. Some lis- 
teners were shaken. Was past experience so 
easily to be laid aside? Was the past 
treachery of the Communists to be forgotten? 

It was only a few years ago that the Rus- 
sian Communists agreed to suspend atomic 
testing in the air—and suddenly, when a new 
batch of weapons secretly had been made 
ready while we dozed, exploded them with 
terrifying power. 

The Russians have signed 52 agreements 
and broken 50 of them. 

Does the President not remember that the 
Russian representatives lied to his face about 
missiles in Cuba? 

In view of this, the partial test-ban treaty 
must be examined not just for what it says 
but for what can happen in spite of it. Is 
the signature of a Communist to be given 
more welght than the record of his 
performance? 

What this country should have heard from 
its President was a down-to-earth, hard 
appraisal. Instead the country is in danger 
of going on an emotional binge. 

The President of France may have his 
shortcomings but he has been battle tested 
and politically matured. He checked the 
record, as it were, watched the signing, lis- 
tened to the President, and said, thanks, but 
he'll hold on to his own gun. 


August 5 
Prudence Isn’t Politics 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
this House passed the NASA authoriza- 
tion bill by a substantial vote. This 
measure contained a provision which we 
hope will result in a great electronics 
research laboratory in Massachusetts. 

Many of us who sat in this House last 
Thursday when this bill was approved 
will never forget the dramatic speech 
delivered in support of the bill by the 
former Speaker of this body, Songress- 
man Josera W. MARTIN, JR., of Massa- 
chusetts. 

In the closing minutes of the debate, 
JOE MARTIN rose and voiced hiš confi- 
dence in the House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee, his awareness of the 
need for space research, and his appre- 
ciation of the many real benefits of 
locating the research center in Massa- 
chusetts. 

Few more sincere, more dramatic or 
more effective speeches have ever been 
given in this Chamber, Mr. Speaker. 
Speaker Martrn’s remarks impressed all 
who heard them, and they also made a 
fine impression on the people of Massa- 
chusetts. The Governor of that Com- 
monwealth has voiced his thanks, and 
a number of fine editorial comments 
have appeared in Massachusetts news- 
papers. 

Typical of these fine comments is an 
editorial which appeared in the Boston 
Herald on Saturday, August 3. I include 
this article in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRUDENCE ISN“ Pourrics 

Among the many causes for satisfaction in 
Massachusetts over the twin advance by the 
U.S. Senate and House toward a Re- 
search Center in Greater Boston not the least 
was the part played by JOE MARTIN. 

It was heartening to have a man so long 
and highly respected by the GOP leadership 
take the fioor and give the lie to Republican 
charges that Kennedy family politics dictated 
the choice of Boston as site for the proposed 
#50 million National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration Laboratory. 

Politics is a poor synomym for the pru- 
dence and commonsense behind locating a 
great national electronics laboratory in the 
one area of the Nation that possesses the 
heaviest and best concentration of electronic 
brainpower—industrial and academic. 

If the Boston area were to be blackbalied 
as a site for a new space center merely be- 
cause it is the home of the President and our 
junior Senator, that would indeed be politics. 
And the entire Nation—not just this city— 
would suffer through loss of the unique serv- 
ice Boston scientists and specialists are In a 
position to render the space program. 

Joe MarrTIn’s speech was a factor in win- 
ning House approval of $3.9 million in plan- 


. ning funds for the new NASA Laboratory. 


Another Republican, Maine’s Senator Mar- 
GARET CHASE SMITH, was instrumental in re- 
versing the Senate Space Committee vote so 
that it, too, now favors the project. 

The vigorous support of these two GOP 
lawmakers was no more provincial than the 


1963 


administration's 
Boston area was political, The common mo- 
tive all around was simply commonsense. 
is still a long way to go before new 
NASA research facilities in this area become 
& reality. It's to be hoped that the future 
~ Course won't prove as tricky and slippery as 
one that diverted NASA's moon shot cen- 
from its logical place in Boston to 


n. 

Nothing could be more ridiculous than that 
Situation. Texas is still struggling to build 
up its Graduate Research Center of the 

ithwest, established im 1960 to provide the 
academic support essential to great scientific 
endeavors in space. Through MIT, Harvard, 
aud other institutions Massachusetts has 
had flourishing educational resources 

that have attracted an unparalleled network 
Sf electronic and space industries to our 


Hector MacLean at Gettysburg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, on July 
1, 1963, an outstanding citizen of North 
Carolina made a noteworthy address at 
Gettysburg. The occasion was the re- 

cation of the North Carolina monu- 
Ment on that historic battlefield. The 
SPeaker was Senator Hector MacLean. 

It was 34 years ago that the monu- 
Ment was originally dedicated. The son 
Of a former Governor of the great State 
of North Carolina, Hector MacLean, 
Participated in the original unveiling of 

Monument. It seems to me most 
appropriate that he was asked to speak 
on this occasion of the 100th anniversary 
of the battle which saw 770 soldiers from 
North Carolina give their lives. 

In his address, my kinsman, Hector 
MacLean outlines the aims of all true 
Patriots and the dedication we should 

embrace for the future. I commend 
outstanding address to my col- 
leagues: 
BENATOR HECTOR MACLEAN—GETTYSBURG ÀD- 
DRESS, JULY 1. 1963 

Sixty years after her sons had made glori- 
dus history on the bloody field at Gettysburg, 
North Carolina dedicated this magnificent 
Monument to those who gave their all for 

Cause of the Confederacy, Though long 
delayed as was said on that July day in 
1929, “by a proud poverty now proudly over- 
Come,” this memorial is a fitting tribute to 
the patriotic devotion of North Carolina 
Soldiers in the War Between the States; the 
War which a London paper called the most 

rate war in the history of the Anglo- 
on race, 

It is altogether fitting and proper that we 
Should assemble here again a full 100 years 
After that great struggle and rededicate this 
Remorial to the gallant soldiers of the old 
1 State. We rejoice once again in the 

*ritage that they have given us. And when 
We rededicate this edifice, we should rededi- 
Cate ourselves. We can draw renewed sup- 
Plies of courage and of ambition to live in a 
day of peace and freedom with the same de- 
Votion to our land as the Confederate soldier 
Bave on this battlefield without thought of 
ost or consequence to himself. We can feel 
dur hearts leap with pride that we came of 
Such a breed. 


preference for the Greater. 
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Let us not be content then with this com- 
memoration ceremony, this rededication of 
this bronze edifice with words, rather let us 
take a new sense of purpose to do not what 
will further our own devices, aims and de- 
sires, but what will further the cause of free- 
dom and of Christian brotherhood across 
the face of the earth. 

For, the great victory of the men who 
followed General Lee came after they had 
met what the world called defeat; when they 
followed his advice and example, as they 
had followed his orders in battle, when they 
set their hands to the given task of rebuild- 
ing their homes, of bringing back their lands 
to production, of gathering scattered re- 
sources and slowly regaining thelr wasted 
strength and fortunes. 

And an even greater victory than this was 
the spirit which the grim soldier of the 
Southland passed on to his children, who in 
turn passed it on to their children, so that 
today in 1963, men and women of North 
Carolina are winning, as the men and women 
of no other State, the respect and admira- 
tion of the Nation for their energy and suc- 
cess, for their habit of good government, for 
their calm and intelligent approach to the 
problems of the times. 

North Carolina is a proud State with good 
reason. She has won imperishable renown 
in all times of national emergency and peril. 
But none surpass the military glory and 
moral victory which abide in the records 
which her devoted battalions achieved in 
the herculean struggle of the war between 
sections. First at Bethel, fartherest at Get- 
tysburg, last at Appomattox. This is no 
mere historical slogan but a statement of 
fact. In the words of our great war Gov- 
ernor Zeb Vance, “in the number of soldiers 
furnished, in the discipline, courage and loy- 
alty and difficult service of these soldiers, in 
amount of material and supplies contrib- 
uted, in the good faith and moral support 
of her people at large, and in all the quali- 
ties which mark self sacrifice, patriotism and 
devotion to duty, North Carolina is entitled 
to stand where her troops stood in battle, 
behind no State, but in the front rank of the 
confederation alined and abreast with the 
best, the foremost and the bravest.” 

Here on these fields a full century ago 
North Carolina gave 770 of her noble young 
men; this was one-fourth the Confederate 
losses in the battle of Gettysburg, the most 
costly of the war, North Carolina is still 
giving men and women, good citizens, in the 
cause of right and justice and human dig- 
nity. She is ever in the front rank of prog- 
ress, both materially and spiritually, for she 
knows the real greatness of any common- 
wealth like that of the individual lies in 
two inherent forces, the one material and 
the other spiritual. North Carolina will not 
forgot that the greater of these is spiritual. 

As her men here 100 years ago led their 
State to new glory, she is still leading in the 
things that make men just a little lower than 
the angels. 

In the words of the immortal Lee, “God 
bless old North Carolina, she is always the 
first and last in every charge.” We should 
say it again and again. God bless old North 
Carolina may she ever be the first in the fight 
for human liberty and righteousness and 
the last to accept tyranny and oppression in 
any form, 

How did all this come about on July 3, 
1929? We owe a debt of gratitude today for 
the untiring efforts of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy for their unceasing ef- 
forts in having North Carolina provide this 
memorial that we rededicate. Done by the 
noted sculptor Gutzon Borglum, it inter- 
prets in bronze the spirit and purpose of 
the North Carolinians who engaged in the 
decisive battle. We owe much to many who 
labored for the completion of this outstand- 
ing effigy. The North Carolina Gettysburg 
Memorial Commission plus an advisory com- 
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mission, all composed of dedicated North 
Carolinians brought this project to glorious 
fruition. We pay tribute to them here again 
as we take even greater pride in our North 
Carolina Gettysburg memorial today. 

You recall the story of Col. Isaac E. Avery 
commanding Hoke’s brigade as he led a 
charge on East Cemetery Hill on July 2, 1863; 
how he was mortally wounded but mustered 
enough strength before he died to scribble 
a message. “Tell my father I fell with my 
face to the enemy.” North Carolinians still 
face the enemy. Not so much enemies from 
without, not necessarily some foreign gen- 
eral who seeks to destroy us with military 
power, but those generals who are much 
more dangerous to our way of life, general 
apathy and general indifference. We must 
face these as our forefathers did and win 
the battle for the minds of men. 

As we said here at the first dedication of 
this North Carolina monument by O. Max 
Gardner, “The first cornerstone of a monu- 
ment is laid in the hearts of a people.” 
And so as we come to the rededication of 
this memorial, let us truly rededicate our- 
selves. and carry from this hallowed place 
new hearts of courage and honor and deter- 
mination. Let us seek to create within our 
own hearts here today a living memorial so 
glorious and so abiding that Heaven itself 
can feel the warmth of its glow. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 10th of a series of articles on why 
“Bonneville’s multimillion dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho.” 

With so many articles, letters and edi- 
torials to choose from, it is a bit difficult 
to choose which one to use next in this 
series of articles about the unwarranted 
and untenable action of Secretary 
Udall in extending the Bonneville power 
marketing area into southern Idaho. 

In nearly every section of the country 
the farmer is a solid, clear-thinking type 
of American who wants to pay his own 
way and retain his freedoms. The re- 
cent farmers’ vote relative to more bu- 
reaucratic farm controls by Washington 
is indicative of such thinking. 

Here is an article from the July issue 
of the Idaho Farm Bureau News which 
claims that a great deal of stupidity must 
be involved for anyone to declare that 
southern Idaho needs public power to 
help their economy. The entire article 
follows: 

BPA REVIEWED BY OWYHEE County FB 

In the current controversy over entry of 
Bonneville Power Administration power into 
southern Idaho there are some documented 
facts that need to be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public. One of the arguments 
most vociferously advanced by the public 
power exponents is that we need low cost 
public power to bolster our economy here 
in southern Idaho. 

Let's take a look at the actual facts. There 
is a handy yardstick available to measure 
how areas fare under public nontaxpaying 
power and private free enterprise power. 
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The Federal Government has an act setting 
out areas of substantial and t un- 
employment to be eligible for Federal help. 
Thirty of the counties served by BPA power 
in the Northwest are declared areas of sub- 
stantial and persistent unemployment. None 
of the counties in southern Idaho served by 
the Idaho Power Co. have earned this dubious 
distinction. 

A good deal of stupidity must be involved 
for anyone to declare that we need public 
power to help our economy. The record 
shows a different picture. Approximately 
$100 million of public tax money will be 
needed to finance the building of the BPA 
transmission line. The ones who would 
benefit would be but a select few who would 
be subsidized by the money. 

As an organization the Farm Bureau is 
beholden to no company or corporation but 
is committed to the defense of taxpaying 
free enterprise as the true base of our 
economy. If BPA wishes to enter southern 
Idaho it should pay taxes on the same basis 
as private power. Most studies seem to in- 
dicate that if public power paid the same 
taxes as private power it could not com- 
pete. 

After considerable research, it seems to 
the Owyhee County Farm Bureau that from 
the standpoint of water rights, future 
reclamation, and service records, that we 
would have little to gain from public power 
now being suggested. The tax structure in 
many counties might be seriously impaired 
also. 

For these and other reasons the Farm 
Bureau suggests that you get all the facts 
before you allow Congress to raise your taxes 


2 higher to pay for something you don't 
need. 


Color Book 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
Helen Harrington, of Lamoni, Iowa, has 
composed a poem, “Color Book” which 
puts the civil rights issue in its proper 
perspective and suggests that the solu- 
tion of the problem starts in the heart 
and mind of each of us. I wish to bring 
these provocative lines to the attention 
of my colleagues by asking that the poem 
appear in the Appendix of the RECORD: 


Coton Book 


This is a man. 

Call him Mister. He can 

Live in this house on this street. 
Would you like to visit him there? 
Here is where he can eat 

or there—or anywhere 

He is equal and free. 

Do you like him to be? 

Color him equal and free. 
That's right. 

Color him white. 


This is a man, too. 

Who knows his name? Do you? 
He is free to pack and to clean 
And do any job that is mean. 

This is his street. Paint it grim. 
You would not like to visit him. 
Draw him pushed down, and back. 
Color him black. 
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Do you know these men? 
Look at them again. 
You have seen them before 
And you will see them some more 
Before this color book ends. 
Draw them starting to walk 
And eat together and talk, 
And live on the same block. 
Do you think that they can be friends? 
This is the country they save... 
Color them brave. 
Helen Harrington. 


Total Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call to the attention of my colleagues 
an editorial titled “Total Freedom a 
Dream,” which appeared in the Wichita 
Falls (Tex.) Record News on July 8, 
1963. 

The editorial outlines, in a very under- 
standable manner, the responsibilities 
which go with the freedoms we possess. 
I feel this is a worthwhile message we 
should all note. The editorial follows: 

TOTAL FREEDOM A DREAM 

We hear from many quarters these days 
the cry that American individuals should be 
left alone. The cry really implies a question: 
“Left alone to do what?” 

No American who truly prizes the ideal 
and the practical substance of freedom can 
consciously wish to see himself and his fel- 
low citizens plagued by unreasonable taxa- 
tion, unwarranted Government interference 
in private affairs, unfair restriction on the 
exercise of individual rights. 

But in a society governed by law there is 
no such thing as total freedom. The law is 
the basic means men have devised for accom- 
modating with each other. Without it, they 
would be forever trampling on each other, 
and their rights and their freedom would 
be lost in mutually destructive chaos. 

The freedoms they enjoy tend to shift 
somewhat in extent and character, depending 
on the needs and problems of their changing 
society. 

They are wise to be ever vigilant to keep 
freedom functioning through as wide an 
expanse of their lives as is compatible with 
the common good. Yet in fighting this bat- 
tle it is not enough to say: “Leave us alone.” 

For freedom is not an endlessly celebrated 
birthday party, a perpetual binge, a life- 
time of loafing on the sand or staring at 
television or riding around in a car. 

It is a responsibility. You have to use it 
not just for yourself, not just for the enjoy- 
ments of life, but for your companions in 
freedom. 

If you do not undertake some tasks be- 
yond the limits of your family, your circle 
of friends, and your immediate job, then 
society itself—acting through your Govern- 
ment—will take on the broader assignments. 

More than a few hardheaded conserva- 
tives have declared over the years that gov- 
ernment in this country would have under- 
taken far less than it has if the American 
people, acting responsibly as individuals and 
in smaller local and regional groupings, had 
in larger numbers reached beyond their 
narrow personal concerns. 
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Too often the loud individual champions , 


of freedom have defaulted on their respon- 
sibilities while demanding their privileges. 
They have wanted to be left alone to do 
nothing but gratify themselves. 

The call upon individual human effort in 

a free society is well expressed in a new re- 
port by the Educational Policies Commission 
of the National Education Association. It 
says: 
“The Declaration of Independence is more 
than a declaration of individual supremacy- 
It is also an expression of faith in the con- 
cern of free men for the public welfare. 

“For a free society must rely heavily, if 
its values are to be defended and realized, 
on the voluntary actions of its citizens.” 

When men who are left alone take on their 
part of the public burden—as they should 
do—they will not likely find government en- 
croaching further on the soil of their per- 
sonal freedom, 


Young Citizens for Safety 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, a group of northern Virginia young 
people have set out to show the horrors 
of automobile accidents by putting up 


some 40,000 “gruesomely realistic“ post- 


ers. 

The teenagers involved in this project 
are members of the newly formed north- 
ern Virginia branch of Young Citizens 
for Safety, an organization that started 
in Richmond last summer, Its northern 
Virginia representative, David Osterlund 
and his assistant, Stephen Williams have 
been leading the campaign to get 300 
youths to carry out the objectives of the 
Young Citizens for Safety in, Alexandria, 
Arlington, and Fairfax Counties. 

It is the hope of this organization to 
instill the horrors of automobile acci- 
dents by use of these posters, and at the 
same time encourage safe driving, not 
only to teenagers, but adults as well. 

As a member of the Health and Safety 
Subcommittee of the Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce Committee, I would like 
to commend these young people for their 
attitude and enthusiasm. The effort they 
are making to stamp out one of our Na- 
tion’s No. 1 killers—automobiles ac- 
cidents—is a creditable one. Perhaps the 
goals and objectives of the Young Citi- 
zens for Safety of Virginia may be 
brought to the attention of all the young 
people of the United States. It would 
certainly be a boon for the young people 
of America to set the example for them- 
selves and their seniors in leading the 
way from mounting automobile accidents 
toward increased traffic safety. 

I am enclosing a copy of the August 
4, 1963, article that appeared in the 
Washington Post that describes the fine 
effort being made by David Osterlund, 
Stephen Williams, and the Young Citi- 
zens for Safety: 
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VimcIniaA Yourn Group Works To Boost 
SAFETY ON HIGHWAYS 

A group of northern Virginia teenagers is 
Cut to show the horrors of automobile ac- 
Sidents by putting up 40,000 posters that are 

tly described as gruesomely realistic.” 
youngsters are members of the newly 
formed northern Virginia branch of Young 
Citizens for Safety, an organization that 
Started in Richmond last summer. 
Conceived and administered by young peo- 
Ple, the organization has won the praise of 
. Albertis.S. Harrison and business and 
Safety groups in the State. 
Its northern Virginia representative, David 
lund, 19, of Alexandria, has mustered 
about 75 youthful volunteers to the cause of 
Safety so far. He wants at least 300 to carry 
Campaign throughout Alexandria and 
and Fairfax Counties. 

A good part of the work this summer will 
be in distributing posters supplied by the 
Organization’s headquarters in Richmond. 
These carry 14 different photographs taken 
by Virginia State Police at the scenes of the 

accidents that have occurred in the 

After seeing the poster that bears the pic- 
ture of a sedan with its top ripped off and 

g the bodies of three men, the pas- 
zerby may well have a deepened sense of 
bility behind the wheel. 
People criticize teenagers for their driv- 
ing,” Osterlund said, “and the facts show 
that teenagers on the whole are pretty bad 
drivers.” 

The organization’s message is directed at 
Motorists in general, but one goal is to teach 
Young people better driving habits and in- 
Crease their civic consciousness by putting 

to work for safety. 

Osterlund, who directs the branch from an 
Office at 815 King Street, Alexandria, said 

dung Citizens for Safety also plans a 

per sticker campaign and spot announce- 
Ments on radio and television. The safety 
Program is supported through contributions. 

Besides increasing public awareness of the 
Tesponsibilities of driving, the organization 
Wants compulsory driver education courses 
in schools throughout Virginia and is prepar- 
ing a lobbying program for the next session 

the general assembly. 

The group plans to ask for legislation 
Stre the “Implied consent” law 
Boverning blood tests for intoxication and for 
new laws establishing stricter licensing pro- 
dedures and increasing the pay and size of 
the State police force. 
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Impact Upon Unrelated Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing information with respect to Public 
Law 78 has been provided by the Council 
of California Growers: 

Iupacr UPON RELATED INDUSTRIES—CANNING 
TOMATOES 

The following figures were supplied by the 
California Tomato Growers Association, 145 
South American Street, Stockton: 

1. Approximately 50,000 people are em- 
Ployed in tomato canneries during the season. 

2. Tomato growers annually spend $4 mil- 
lion for fuel and machinery repair service, 
$3.5 million for fertilizers, $3 million for 
Insecticides and their application, $5,5 mil- 

for seeds and plants. 
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3. Tomato processors in 1962 spent $70 
million for metal containers, $11 million for 
giass containers, $1.8 million for caps and 
lids, $12 million for cartons, $6 million for 
labels, $12.8 million for trucks hauling raw 
tomatoes to plants, $32 million for shipping 
finished products to market, $45 million for 
cannery employees. 

(Norz.— The figures above do not represent 
the full economic chain reaction effect. 
They do not indicate, for example, the labor 
involved in the making of the metal cans, 
the glass bottles, the cartons; the cost of 
paper and ink used in making the labels.) 


If We Fail To Ratify 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
today representatives of the United 
States, USSR. and Great Britain 
signed a historic document—the nuclear 
test ban treaty. Now the U.S. Senate 
faces a historic decision. In the column, 
“Today and Tomorrow,” in today’s New 
York Herald Tribune, Laurence Barrett 
has asked: “What would be the conse- 
quences if the Senate fails to ratify?” 
Mr. Barrett provides cogent answers and 
makes the point that a rejection of the 
treaty will sentence the world to con- 
tinued imprisonment in the dungeon that 
is the arms race for a long, long time.” 
I recommend this column to all who har- 
bor the hope of release from the dun- 
geon: 


Ir We Fan. To Ratiry 
(By Laurence Barrett) 

Wasuincton.—So far, the argument over 
the limited nuclear test ban treaty h. 
skirted perhaps ‘the most important issue‘ 
What the consequences would be if the Sen- 
ate falls to ratify. 

President Kennedy says this would be a 
“great mistake.” Mr. Harriman says it would 
cost this country its position of world lead- 
ership. These are understatements. It is 
not too much to predict that rejection of 
this treaty will sentence the world to con- 
tinued imprisonment in the dungeon that is 
the arms race for a long, long time. 

Both in the administration and in Con- 
gress there is considerable optimism that the 

two-thirds vote in the Senate will 
be achieved. Yet there is an undercurrent 
of opposition, rather muted for the moment, 
and lacking in focus. If a rallying point 
emerges, the treaty could be in trouble. 
Rejection is not the only avenue of defeat. 
An attempt could be made to append res- 
ervations or even formal amendments, These 
could have the same effect as a negative 
vote, 

One wonders whether those who for vari- 
ous motives are searching so hard for mi- 
nute flaws in the treaty have honestly con- 
sidered the larger question of what failure 
to ratify would mean. 

If the United States is unwilling to take 
this very little step towards arms control, 
then its stated position since the end of 
World War II in favor of controlling the atom 
is a fraud. And the more recent American 
posture in favor of arms reduction and ulti- 
mate disarmament is doubly fraudulent. 

It must be remembered that the treaty 
under consideration is essentially an Amer- 
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ican treaty, which both the Eisenhower and 
the administrations put forward for 
the world to see and desire. Were we seek- 
ing to deceive the world? Were we, safe in 
the knowledge that the Russians would 
spurn any agreement, merely teasing human- 
ity? 

The treaty to ban tests in the atmosphere, 
Outer space, and under water is the most 
modest advance possible that can still pro- 
vide meaningful progress. If we fear this, 
then longer strides toward peace will fright- 
en us senseless. 

Would the Russians negotiate with us se- 
riously again on anything else? It is difficult 
to see why they should. They could simply 
bask in their greatest propaganda victory of 
the cold war. : 

The arguments against the treaty vary 
from sober considerations of the military and 
technical implications to hysterical screams 
about what monsters the Russians are. The 
Senate must think about the former and 
try to be immune from the latter. 

The Republican Congressional leadership 
now gropes for some rational basis on which 
to question the treaty. It posed this choice 
last week: Which will do most to preserve 
peace in the world, ratification of a limited 
treaty placing selective restraints on the de- 
velopment of nuclear weapons or a maxi- 
mum up-to-the-minute defense capability 
so destructive as to prohibit attack?“ (This 
is the same Republican leadership that 
thinks the defense budget could be cut easily 
by a few billions.) 

Actually, this seemingly logical question 
contains holes. The treaty does not prevent, 
or even seriously inhibit, continued weapons 
development. But there is a bigger hole. 
The question implies that an absolute de- 
terrent exists, or is readily obtainable. This 
is a delusion, There exists only the means 
for mutual destruction. 

No new weapon is immune to a still newer 
defense. No defense remains impermeable 
for long. The choice really is between an 
ever-quickening contest for more devastating 
weapons and a glimmer of hope that the 
race may slow to a more rational pace. 

In evaluating the debate that is to come, 
it would be stupid to shut one’s mind to 
all opposition. Perhaps there is real evi- 
dence, undisclosed until now, that the 
treaty's risks are greater than its benefits. 
If so, it is difficult to believe that President 
Kennedy is unaware of it, or has ignored it. 

The skeptics urge caution and objectivity. 
One would do well to be cautious and objec- 
tive in considering criticism by scientists who 
think that, because they have built great en- 
gines of war, these engines must be kept 
ever primed at mankind's head, and the 
criticism by professional anti-Communists. 
One would also do well to be skeptical of poli- 
ticlans who have their eyes on election day 
next year and who know that, if the treaty 
is ratified and proves successful, President 
Kennedy will reap great political benefits. 

Finally, the 100 judges in the Senate must 
know that their votes on this issue will be 
remembered for a long, long time. 


Gov. Karl F. Rolvaag, of Minnesota, 
Speaks Up for Equal Opportunity in 
Public Accommodations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS ` 
HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, last week 
the distinguished Governor of Minne- 
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sota, Karl F. Rolvaag, appeared before 
the Senate Commerce Committee. He 
testified in support of President Ken- 
nedy’s proposal for a Federal law against 
segregation of public accommodations. 
Senator John O. Pastore called Governor 
Rolvaag’s testimony, “a breath of fresh 
air.” 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
Governor Rolvaag’s brilliant statement 
of American principles in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp so that my fellow Mem- 
bers of Congress and Americans every- 
where may read it: 

As Governor of Minnesota, I strongly urge 
passage of the public accommodations bill. 
I believe that President Kennedy has wisely 
emphasized that the States, local communi- 
ties, and individual citizens have a large 
measure of the responsibility for providing 
equal rights for all citizens. 

Nevertheless, the intensity of the present 
drive for racial equality makes it obvious 
that new Federal action is necessary. 

The principles of civil liberty, equal op- 

ty, and equal protection under the 
law are part of our national heritage. Put- 
ting these principles into practice has been 
a continuous challenge to all levels of gov- 
ernment and to society. This challenge 
continues to be unmet, and may well be the 
most critical social and moral issue of our 
time. 

Two centuries after the Declaration of In- 
dependence, the American dream of equality 
of opportunity remains, for millions of my 
fellow citizens, an illusion. 

It is bitterly ironic that at this stage of 
our Nation’s history it is necessary for Con- 
gress to maintain a Commission on Civil 
Rights; for courts to be called upon to en- 
force a citizen's right to vote, or to go to 
school; or for legislation to be necessary to 
secure for our citizens their unalienable 
rights as Americans. Our duty to secure the 
rights of all men requires that we give up 
the problem of racial discrimination our 
earnest thought and most vigorous action. 

Racial and religious discrimination some- 
times results in the denial of constitutional 
rights and more often it manifests itself in 
a basic disregard for human decency and 
dignity. 5 : 

MINNESOTA'S RECORD 

If we Americans are to be perfectly honest 
with ourselves, we must admit that discrimi- 
nation is not limited to our larger cities. It 
is not restricted to the South; it is not con- 
fined merely to narrow, or widely scattered 
pockets within our Nation. i 

I would be the first to admit to the dificul- 
ties that Negroes and other members of mi- 
nority groups have in securing housing, 
suitable employment, and equal educational 
opportunities in Minnesota. 

I know that these same difficulties exist 
throughout our Nation, North and South, 
and I know that it will not help these citi- 
zens obtain their rights if we merely engage 
in a dialogue among ourselves about what is 
right or proper or feasible. 

There isn’t a person in America who deep 
in his heart doesn't know right from wrong 
on the issue of equality. We all know that 
discrimination exists. We all know that it 
will end and that it must end. 

The promotion of racial justice and reli- 
gious freedom has been the policy in Minne- 
sota throughout its 105 years of statehood. 
During this period, under both Democratic 
and Republican administrations, many steps 
have been taken to protect the rights and 
improve the opportunities of our citizens. 

Generally speaking, Minnesota today has 
the best body of law and the best record 
of executive action against discrimination 
of any State in the Nation. 


POLICY I5 BIPARTISAN 


In the 4 months since I became Governor, 
I have taken steps to keep Minnesota where 
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the overwhelming majority of her citizens 
want her to be, in the forward ranks in the 
fight for equal opportunity. I have issued 
an executive order requiring cancellation of 
State contracts with employers who discrim- 
inate. I have directly urged several hundred 
representatives of local government in our 
State to apply this same procedure—under 
a never-before used law—to their own local 
public contracts. 

In the last session of our State legislature, 
I did support and we now have, a special 
commission on Indian affairs. Currently, I 
am in the process of naming a labor-industry 
committee which will work to find better 
employment and increased opportunity for 
members of minority groups. 

In short, gentlemen, it is the policy of 
our State to protect and expand opportunity 
for all of our people. I believe that we have 
done much, but I know as well that we have 
not done enough. We can, we must, and we 
will do more. 

Public accommodations legislation is 
familiar to us. We have been living under 
a statute similar to the public accommoda- 
tions proposal for 78 years. In more recent 
years our State has adopted laws requiring 
fair housing and employment practices, and 
prohibiting discrimination in public employ- 
ment and job promotion. 

Our fair housing law was drafted and 
sponsored by a Democratic State senator and 
received strong support from a Republican 
Governor. : 

Our public accommodations law prohibits 
exclusion on account of race, color, national 
origin, or religion of any person from the 
full and equal enjoyment of “public convey- 
ances, theaters or other public places of 
amusement, or by hotels, barber shops, 
saloons, restaurants or other places of re- 
freshments, entertainment or accommoda- 
tions.” Segregation by retail stores, which 
would also be forbidden by the public ac- 
commodations proposal has to my knowledge 
never been a problem in Minnesota. 

Our law provides for both civil and crim- 
inal remedies. An aggrieved person may re- 
ceive $500 damages in a civil sult. In addi- 
tion, one who violates the statute is guilty 
of a gross misdemeanor. To Insure that 
ory visitor to our State is informed of his 

ghts under this law, we print it on every 
copy of our official State road map. 


FEDERAL LAW NEEDED 


An example of the workings of this law in 
our State occurred in September 1962. A 
Negro father, his wife, and three children 
made reservations at a northern Minnesota 
resort. The reservations were confirmed in 
advance. Upon appearing at the resort, this 
family, tired and hungry from their long 
journey, was denied accommodations. 

The resort owner and his wife were ar- 
rested and tried on a criminal charge in a 
district court. 

Upon pleading guilty, they received a sus- 
pended jall sentence and paid a heavy fine. 
In addition, the defendants settled, for sev- 
eral hundred dollars, a civil action filed by 
the Negro family because they had been 
denied thelr basic human rights. h 

I admit that cases of this nature under our 
public accommodations statute are rare. 
However, I suspect that with Federal legisla- 
tlon they will become more frequent as local 
officials receive added pressure to perform 
their duty and enforce the law of the land. 

I firmly believe there is an urgent need 
for a Federal public accommodations law to 
complement and uniformly strengthen State 
statutes. Such a law would serve to empha- 
size and dramatize on a national level the 
public policy which prohibits discrimination 
not only in public accommodations, but in 
every aspect of life. 

The bill currently being studied by this 
committee will, if enacted, provide only the 
minimum assurances of justice and human 
dignity, The public accommodations pro- 
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posal is no departure from traditional con- 
cepts of American justice and fair play. 

It has been said that this bill will inter- 
tere with “property rights.” This is a curious 
inversion of our legal tradition. For if racial 
discrimination is to be considered a “property 
right” it is certainly a novel departure from 
common law. 

Traditionally, innkeepers as well as per- 
sons engaged in many other public callings, 
undertake a duty to serve all well-behaved 
members of the public who are able to pay 
for their services, so long as they have facili- 
ties available. 

COMMON LAW CITED 


As early as 1460—over 300 years before our 
Constitution was adopted—it was the tradi- 
tion of the common law that an innkeeper 
who violated his obligation to serve the whole 
public could be sued for his injustice. 

In 1701 Lord Chief Justice Holt of Eng- 
land could say, simply, that “if an innkeeper 
refuse to entertain a guest when his house 
is not full, an action will lie against 
him * * * He has made profession of a 
trade which is for the public good, and has 
thereby exposed and vested an interest in 
himself in all the King's subjects that will 
employ him in the way of his trade.“ 

In 1906, Professor Beale of Harvard, in his 
treatise on Innkeepers and Hotels, could find 
scant legal authority for any “property right” 
to discriminate among members of the 
public. 

Finally. in almost two-thirds of our States, 
including my own, such a supposed prop- 
erty right—if it ever existed at all—has long 
since been abolished by public accommoda- 
tion statutes. 

In any event, all property is held subject 
to the demands of the public welfare and 
the common good. This is a fundamental 
principle of republican government. I sug- 
gest that those who cry “interference with 
property rights” consider who are the “radi- 
cals” here. The ancient common law never 
recognized any property right of hotel keep- 
ers and similar persons following public call- 
ings to discriminate; a public accommoda- 
tions law, therefore, is no radical innova- 
tion, 

It merely restores vigor to a legal concept 
which antedates this Nation by as much 
as three centuries, but which has been al- 
lowed to lapse temporarily by some people 
more responsive to improper social pressures 
than to legal tradition. 

There is no way to tell how long the pres- 
ent racial crisis will last, nor how it will 
eventually be resolved. But one thing is 
becoming more and more clear: 

CHALLENGE IS REAL 


Unless those of us at all levels of gov- 
ernment provide constructive and in mt 
leadership in sustaining the rights of all 
citizens this time of agony for our Nation 
will leave scars which will not heal for gen- 
erations. 

Is Federal legislation necessary? I think 
the question is answered as soon as it is 
asked. Who among us has not noticed the 
pitiful spectacles which have resulted from 
the willful obstruction of the drive for free- 
dom by local and State officials in some areas 
of our Nation? Public officials who should 
have led the way to a peaceful and just ac- 
commodation of social -conflict have instead 
placed themselves at the head—and thereby 
at the mercy—of the forces of bigotry and in- 
justice. 

It is a sad, but nevertheless true, commen- 
tary on our society that in many instances— 
in the North as well as the South—we can- 
not count on local and State officials to im- 
plement the national policy, notwithstanding 
their caths of office. 

Times change and we cannot move with 
them merely on the force of public state- 
ments. If we are to promote justice in our 
society and carry out our sworn duties as 
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Public officials, we must provide leadership 
and action in the crusade for equality. 
conscience will no longer permit us 
the luxury of simply reacting piecemeal to 
tions and pressures as they arise. 
As servants of the people, we know that the 
Moral law, and our rich love of liberty, argue 
against procrastination. 

Gentlemen, the challenge to act against 
Tacial injustice is genuine and immediate 
and cannot be met with speeches. We can 
help to meet this challenge through passage 
Of the public accommodations bill and in so 

we will fulfill our public trust. 

If we fail, we betray not only our duty as 
Tesponsible representatives of law and order, 
or peace and freedom, but we will contribute 
to the decline of a great heritage begun by 

with a burning desire for liberty and 
Justice for all, 


Dr. Goddard Memorial 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 

ous consent to revise and extend 

my remarks I include therein a recent 

article from the celebrated Fitchburg 

Sentinel, Fitchburg, Mass., entitled “Dr. 
Goddard’s Work Memorialized.” 

The article embraces, in part, two 

Speeches that I made on Armed Forces 
one at dedicatory exercises of the 
Monument at Fort Devens honoring the 
late, great Dr. Robert H. Goddard, father 
Of modern rocketry, and the other my 
Temarks at the Armed Forces Day cele- 
ration at Fort Devens on the same day. 

The very appropriate monument to Dr. 

dard was made possible in large 
Measure by the interest and work of Mr. 
Samuel Hopley, distinguished editor of 
the Fitchburg Sentinel, and his charm- 
ing, talented daughter, Jean, General 
Verbeck, the able and distinguished com- 
Manding officer at Fort Devens, and Mrs. 
Goddard, the devoted wife of the late 
Word-famed scientist and some other 
Deople and groups, too numerous to men- 

n here. 

As the result of the devoted efforts 
Of these and other fellow citizens, Dr. 
Goddard continues to receive almost day 
after day, additional recognition for the 

mendous scientific achievements for 
Which he was responsible. It is now 
Clear to the world that this great man 
will go down in history as one of the 
World’s greatest scientists and his fame 
and the luster of his work will grow even 
greater with passing years. 

I express deep appreciation to all those 
Who contributed in any way to the erec- 
tion of the Fort Devens Goddard Memo- 
rial Monument. 

The article follows: 

Dr. Gopparn’s WorK MEMORIALIZED 

Fort Drevens.—High tribute was paid the 
late Dr. Robert H. Goddard, of Worcester, 
father of American rocketry, by Congress- 
man Pr J. Pm, of Clinton, Gov. En- 
dicott Peabody, and other dignitaries at the 
dedication of a 40-foot-high replica of God- 
dard's launching tower, a highlight of the 
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Armed Forces Day program held here Satur- 
day. 

Despite the fact inclement weather forced 
cancellation of the unveiling plans at the 
site of the model rocket on a knoll overlook- 
ing Route 2 within the confines of this 
sprawling Army reservation, the program was 
carried out in the sports arena before a 
large crowd of spectators. 

Congressman PAHILBIN praised Dr. Goddard 
for his early experiments in rocketry and 
said in part, “If the counsel, advice, and dis- 
coveries of this great man had been heeded 
and acted upon when first proclaimed, our 
mastery of space would doubtless be vastly 
more extended than it is today, and some 
of the security problems we now face would 
probably be much less compelling than they 


The actual Armed Forces Day program 
opened at 9 a.m. but a steady drizzle forced 
some cancellations. Exhibits of various 
military weapons were displayed in tents 
throughout the Rogers Field parade area. 
The program continued throughout the 
morning and afternoon and was climaxed by 
a parade of 2,000 men from the Army Secu- 
rity Agency Training Regiment which was 
reviewed by Maj. Gen. William J. Verbeck, 
commanding general of the fort, Gov. and 
Mrs. Endicott Peabody, Congressman PHIL- 
BIN and other State dignitaries. 

The program, which annually attracts up- 
ward of 20,000, was cut because of the 
weather and there was no official estimate of 
the total attending. 

The rocket dedication program at 2:30 
p.m. attracted widespread attention. Army 
and post engineers constructed the tower 
and placed at the foot a mock rocket. Di- 
rectly in front of it was a granite monument 
about 4 feet high and set with a bronze 
plaque commemorating Dr, Goddard for his 
achievements. 

Funds collected by Fitchburg public and 
private school children and donations from 
Crocker Burbank & Co. Association were 
used to defray the cost of the monument. 
Fitchburg school children were among those 
in attendance at the ceremony going by 
special bus from Fitchburg to the fort to wit- 
ness the dedication. 

In his dedicatory address Congressman 
PrILBIN said: “It is a very great honor for 
me to be present today at this moving dedi- 
cation of a beautiful monument for our great 
citizen, scientist and friend, Dr. Robert H. 
Goddard, of beloved memory. 

“The Nation and the world will applaud 
the action of General Verbeck, his staff and 
the Army in making this historic dedication 
possible, and we are all grateful to Samuel 
Hopley and Miss Jean Hopley (Fitchburg) 
for their deep interest and many efforts in 
bringing this most appropriate monument 
and plaque to reality. We are grateful to 
all who assisted in this valued project. 

It is extremely appropriate that Mrs. God- 
dard, who helped her famous husband so ef- 
fectively during his life, and who has taken 
part in many efforts to perpetuate his mem- 
ory, should be with us today. 5 

“The Nation and the world have come to 
realize the greatness and significance of Dr. 
Goddard's tremendous contributions. He 
has been honored in innumerable ways. 
The Congress of the United States has 
struck off a gold medal in high tribute to 
him. Our great Space Center, so meaning- 
ful to us, in the terms of the national secur- 
ity, space exploration and the advancement 
of science, bears his name. Many memorials 
to honor him have been established in this 
country and elsewhere to bring enduring 
luster to his achievements. 

“And it is in our best traditions indeed 
that this memorial be established here at 
Fort Devens, where years ago this great dedi- 
cated, gifted man performed some of his 
earliest and most important experiments. 

“No one could possibly describe, let alone 
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evaluate, the reach, depth, and everlasting 
vital importance of Dr. Goddard's work. 
Born in struggle and sacrifice, conceived in 
genius, carried out with a courage and de- 
termination that would not be denied, Dr. 
Goddard's contributions now rank by com- 
mon consensus with the most epochal ever 
achieved by man. 

“The ideas he generated and developed 
have already carried us to the reaches of 
Space. No one could predict today the ex- 
tent they will permit us in the future to 
penetrate, indeed to conquer, problems and 
adventures that have challenged the human 
race since its inception. 

“If the counsel, advice, and discoveries of 
this great man had been heeded and acted 
upon when first proclaimed, our mastery of 
space would doubtless be vastly more ex- 
tended than it is today, and some of the 
security problems we now face would prob- 
ably be much less compelling than they are. 

“But, we must live for the future, for the 
enlargement of human knowledge, for prog- 
ress, advancement, improvement in the status 
of man and his control over his environment 
for the broad ideals of freedom we stand for, 
for better conditions, better relations and 
peace in the Nation and the world.” 

In speaking prior to the annual review of 
the troops of the ASA Training Regiment, 
Congressman PHILBIN commended General 
Verbeck for his outstanding contributions as 
commanding general of the fort. 

He proclaimed Fort Devens as “one of our 

great Army posts and we have every reason 
always to be proud of its marked contribu- 
tions to the security of the Nation, Fortu- 
nately for us, our Nation and the world, on 
this Armed Forces Day, we are in a position 
to make a high and confident appraisal of 
the state of readiness, efficiency and power 
of our Armed Forces.” 
- Governor Peabody praised Dr. Goddard and 
compared him with Christopher Columbus, 
Magellan, and Edison for contributions to the 
world. He also praised General Verbeck and 
troops stationed here. 


Our Nation Being Suckered Again? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, legiti- 
mate questions regarding the recently 
signed nuclear test ban are being raised 
across the Nation. 

Mr. Opie R. Tucker, publisher of the 
Los Altos News-Mountain View News in 
my congressional district, has raised one 
of these questions in an editorial of July 
25. 

Under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks, I submit Mr. Tucker's editorial 
as worthy of consideration by the entire 
House: 

Our NATION BEING SUCKERED AGAIN? 

News reports indicate that nuclear test ban 
talks in Moscow are p satisfactorily. 
But that which this country and the free 
world perhaps have cause for worry is un- 
stated; namely, in which direction. 

Fear is expressed in some circles that the 
Russians have already perfected a neutron 
bomb, a tactical weapon that will kill or 
incapacitate enemy forces without serious 
harm to the physical landscape. It is known 
that they have been working on the “death 
ray“ bomb for at least 10 years. 
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The Atomic Energy Commission an- 
nounced recently that it had detected at 
least three suspicious events, without radio- 
active fallout, which resembles such a blast, 

Since our own perfection of the bomb has 
been delayed, due primarily to our “arms 
fanatics” in Washington, could it be that the 
Russians are ready and willing to negotiate 
a test ban treaty to protect their lead in the 
arms race? 

Russia has never been known to negotiate 
a treaty unless in so doing all the benefits 
accrue to its cause. Therefore, if they sud- 
denly become receptive to the idea, that is 
all the more reason why we should be con- 
cerned. 

Let us hope that we are not tricked into 
an agreement that will result in our own 
demise simply because we have an earnest 
desire for an honorable peace. 


A Republic’s Endurance: An American 
Poet Supplied the Answer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the following article from Life 
Lines in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

A REPUBLIC’'S ENDURANCE: AN AMERICAN 

Port SUPPLIED THE ANSWER 

Many years ago, James Russell Lowell, the 
American poet, was in Paris talking to Gui- 
zot, the French statesman and noted his- 
torian. 

In their discussion of the rise and fall of 
great empires, kingdoms, and dynasties, 
Guizot turned to Lowell and asked, “low 
long do you expect that Republic of yours to 
last?” 


After a moment's thought, Lowell replied, 
“Our Republic will last as long as the ideals 
of the founders are observed.” 

The ideals envisioned for our Republic by 
the Founding Fathers were lofty and chal- 
lenging ones indeed, but they were practical 
and attainable. The Founding Fathers were 
influenced in their choice of ideals by events 
of the past. Everyone has marvelled at their 
wisdom in setting the United States upon a 
course which is still practical, valid, and 
expedient today. 

Many contemporary observers believe that 
we are losing hold on some of the ideals 
which have enabled this country to become 
the world's leading power. They point out 
that unless we rededicate ourselves to these 
ideala, this Nation is doomed to obscurity 
along with the other great powers of the past 
which lost sight of national purpose. 

The forefathers dreamed of building a so- 
ciety in America which would be strong. 
prosperous, free, and devold of discrimina- 
tion against the individual. They cherished 


They were fully acquainted with the divine 
right of kings which had been the rule in 


This theory was not compatible with the 
dream which our forefathers had for Amer- 
ica, so they rejected it. They argued that 
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the true function of government was to pro- 
tect and preserve God-given rights. Their 
ideal first required obedience to God and 
then obedience to rulers. 

The Declaration states: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” 

In the Preamble to the Constitution, our 
forefathers spelled out the ideal purposes of 
the Government which they were establish- 


“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect Union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquility, pro- 
vide for the common defence, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of 
liberty to ourselves and our ty, do or- 
dain and establish this Constitution for the 
United States of America.” 

Every freedom-loving American is thrilled 
by words such as liberty, justice, rights, and 
general welfare. These words proclaim the 
ideals of government which the founders of 
our Nation promoted. 

To go along with these lofty words, the 
founders employed others suggesting action. 
They planned to do something to make the 
American dream a reality. Note that the 
Preamble contains such words as establish, 
secure, insure, and promote. If our Republic 
is to continue along the lines envisioned by 
its founders, there must be maintenance of 
the ideals and purposes which they so clearly 
set forth, plus a dedicated program of action 
on the part of every American. 

Here are some suggestions as to how in- 
dividual Americans can assist in the pres- 
ervation of the ideals which have enabled 
us to make steady progress over the years: 

1. We can inform ourselves about the 
traditional ideals of our Nation by thought- 
ful reading of our basic documents. 

2. We can remember the debt we owe our 
ancestors. The lives of great men remind us 
that “we can make our lives sublime, and, 
departing, leave behind us footprints on the 
sands of time.” 

3. We can assume responsibility. If our 
ideals are to be realized, we must be willing 
to share in the thought and work required in 
any worthy endeavor. 


4. We can speak up against those who 
thwart our efforts to realize our ideals. If 
our Constitution is being undermined, we 
are the ones who must prevent it. If the 
balance of power in government is being 
destroyed, we must arouse public opinion to 
insist upon a return to balance. As Thomas 
Paine said: “He that would make his own 
liberty secure must guard even his enemy 
from oppression.” 


Religion and Education 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Dr. Feltham 
S. James, past national chaplain of the 
American Legion and presently Depart- 
ment Chaplain of South Carolina, made 
the following report to the 45th Annual 
Convention, the American Legion, De- 
partment of South Carolina. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a magnificent re- 
port and typifies the prificiples and 
ideals of the American Legion: 
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RELIGION AND EDUCATION 
(By Dr. Feltham S. James, D.D.) 


Some years ago Dr. Herbert E. Hawkes, 
then Dean of Columbia University, sald: “It 
is the duty of schools to develop the whole 
man—social, intellectual, aesthetic, and reli- 
gious. An education that does not accom- 
plish this fails imsofar as it falls short of 
the ideal.” 

I think that all of us will agree that the 
ultimate forces of life are the spiritual forces. 
These must not be neglected at any time. 
When Dr. Arthur T. Hadley was president 
at Yale University, he said, “I do not believe 
you are going to make the right kind of 
citizens by a godless education, and then 
adding in religion afterward. The idea is 
wrong. Education and religion must go hand 
in hand.” 

In view of the apparent conspiration be- 
tween the atheist, the Communist, and the 
US. Supreme Court to eliminate God from 
every phase of our national life, the back 
to God” movement or spiritual emphasis of 
the American Legion is more imperative now 
than it was when it had its inception into 
the total program of the Legion at the Miami 
National Convention in 1951. 

Belief in God and dependence upon God 
has been the guiding force of mankind 
through the centuries. However, it seems 
that if religion is to maintain its place of 
guidance in the days ahead, we, who believe 
in God, must go back and pick up the thread 
of days gone by and once again make the 
home a school of faith. The edicts of the 
courts will have to be fought as once our 
early fathers fought the edicts of the Em- 
perors. The worship of government is being 
brought to bear upon your children, as long 
ago the worship of the Emporer was brought 
to bear upon the children of the early Chris- 
tlans. 

It was the home then—and it will be the 
home now that will save this Nation from the 
fangs of the godless. The home and the 
church school will be the only places where 
your children will be given the necessary 
element that will make their education com- 
plete—the element of religion, It has been 
done in the past and it can be done in the 
future. 

In addition to regular attendance at your 
Place of worship and family prayers in the 
home, one of the elements in the Legion's 
“pack to God” movement is the religious 
education of children, While we are con- 
cerned with what our children know, and 
with what they think, and with what they 
make a living; and while we must give them 
the knowledge that is rightfully theirs 
through the inheritance of the human race; 
and while we must teach them to use this 
knowledge in the thinking process of their 
own day; and while we must help them to 
master the skill and tools that will give them 
their daily bread, the greatest duty devolving 
upon us is the production in the individual 
of qualities that will give him character to 
take his place among men. Only in religion 
will you find these qualities, Religion is 
the only sure basis mankind has ever found 
for moral life of the community. It is the 
only sure basis that will ever be found for 
the control of conduct and the undergirding 
of character. Religion is the organizing prin- 
ciple in the complete educational process. If 
education is to result in the complete man, 
with powers developed and unified in the 
highest, it is evident that these powers must 
be developed under the guidance of some 
unifying principle that makes for such char- 
acter. Religion, therefore, is not an adjunct 
to education nor one of the Important sub- 
jects in education but it is the central and 
of education. The 


teacher and pupil, but between teacher and 
God and pupil, between pupil and God and 
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The destiny of America does not lie in 
dur being the first to set foot upon the 
Moon, to put into orbit a space station 
for the future conquest of outer space. Our 

y lies in keeping faith in and yielding 
to the authority and power of God. “In God 
We Trust” is the greatest motto any nation 
ever had. It is truly the foundation of 
America. When you remove the foundation 
building crumbles and falls. A nation 
that walks with God need fear no man. It 
the aim and objective of the “Back to 
God" movement of the American Legion to 

God to the foreground in American 
life, not merely the religious life, but the 
S0cial, economic, and political life as well. 

is an essential part of real Americanism: 
Without God, there is no Americanism. 
Legionnaires must become not only cru- 
for country, they must become 
crusaders for God. That is, if the words 
at the beginning of the preamble to our 
Constitution mean anything For God and 
Country.” 

“For God and country” offers the only way 
to save this Nation from oblivion. I urge 
Jou to go back to your posts and make the 
“Back to God” program the essential activity 
that it is. Remember that America's safety 
lles in our relation to God. A former presi- 
dent of our country has said, “A nation's 
Strength is in her religious convictions.” Bat- 

ps and armies, nuclear weapons and 
Space ships will never save us from the moral 
foes which threaten. St, Augustine explained 
it centuries ago when he said that without 
adherence to God, there can be no purity, 
Stability or permanence in the life of the 
Ration. God, give us faith, such faith as 
is the victory that overcometh the world. 

THE “BACK TO GOD” MOVEMENT 


The American Legion pledged to service 
“For God and Country" has continuously 
emphasized the spiritual foundations of our 

om. 

To preserve this freedom, a spiritual re- 
Wakening of the American people is impera- 
tive. It behooves us as a nation to reaffirm 
dur faith in almighty God, to rekindle that 
Spirit of humble reliance in divine guidance 
Which inspired the Founding Fathers to 
arm our people in time of peril with the age- 

Weapons of moral and spiritual might 
and to uphold and preserve, unimpaired, the 
Spiritual heritage of America. — 

Our Founding Fathers derived our funda- 
Mental rights from God, and made “treating 
the other fellow as yourself” the means of 
continuing them. Our Nation's security was 
not placed in man alone, in classes of men 
or manmade plans. Our security was based 
On trust in God and in the individual re- 
Sponsibility of freemen to God and to 
fellow citizens. 


"PF 


Impact Upon Related Industries—Wooden 
Box Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing information with respect to Pub- 
lic Law 78 has been provided by the 

il of California Growers: 
racer Uron RELATED INDUSTRIES—WOODEN 
Box INDUSTRY 

Crops such as tomatoes, asparagus, melons, 
and celery are packed almost 100 percent in 
Wooden containers, according to the Wooden 
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Box Institute of 55 New Montgomery Street, 
San Francisco. 

The institute provides these figures to 
show the importance of these crops to the 
box industry: j 

1. Overall employment: 10,000. 

2. Annual production: 40 million con- 
tainers (the equivalent of 60,000 carloads of 
packed produce). 

3. Value of annual production: $15 mil- 
lion. 

Because of an embargo upon American- 
made box material (shook), any large-scale 
movement of U.S. growers to Mexico would 
seriously affect the American boxmaking 
investment, 

We are very likely to see more and more 
of these crops being produced in Mexico and 
shipped here to compete with the growers 
who do try to produce and market these 
commodities as they have in the past if our 
labor problem is not resolved before Decem- 
ber 31, The trend has already begun. Com- 
pare Mexico's production and export of the 
following crops in 1955 with their status in 
1960 as an indication of a trend which might 
well continue to expand more: 


1955, 1960, 


Crop: pounds pounds 

Winter 

tomatoes___-- 45, 674,000 151,999,000 
Spring 

tomatoes 15, 847,000 64, 785, 000 
Strawberries... 10,030,000 31,388,000 
Spring 

cantaloups... 3,831,000 14, 032, 000 

Will They Pay? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, some 
Members of Congress have expressed 
concern recently about the growth of the 
Bonneville Power Administration in 
serving the Pacific Northwest. It has 


been stated that any new dams, such as. 


Burns Creek or Knowles, will simply cre- 
ate an unusable power surplus. It has 
also been said that the extension of the 
Bonneville marketing area into southern 
Idaho will adversely affect consumers 
there in addition to having a harmful 
effect on the private utilities in the area. 
In fact, we have benefited during the last 
several days from a protracted series of 
statements in the Recorp painting a 
black picture of the dangers created by 
expanding BPA. An editorial in the New 
York Times supports the contentions of 
the opponents of Bonneville and I wish 
to include it at this point in my remarks. 
Wir. Tuer Par? 

Under the large powers granted to the 
President by the Recovery Act about $400 
million will be spent for power development, 
flood control, irrigation systems, and the im- 
provement of navigation. The public works 
in course of construction are magnificent— 
a credit to the engineering ability and en- 
ergy of the Nation. But are they economi- 
cally justified? Are they part of a larger 
plan in which existing privately owned struc- 
tures have a place? A stage has been reached 
when the public, which must eventually pay 
the bills, has a right to ask such questions. 
The Engineering News-Record performs & 
notable service by analyzing these under- 
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takings without precedent” as business en- 
terprises and thus supplying facts for the 
answers. 

Although political pressure forced the ad- 
ministration to allot money for a few of 
these works, all are intended primarily to 
achieve the President’s social ends. Four 
“power yardsticks"” were wanted in as many 
regions to measure the reasonableness of the 
rates charged by privately owned utilities. 
How undertakings of doubtful economic 
value can serve this purpose is not evident. 
In the Northwest, for example, the Grand 
Coulee and Bonneville Dams and accessory 
structures, promoted by politicians and cost- 
ing respectively $63 million and $39 million, 
must stand still or fall as powerplants. The 
final installations proposed will give the re- 
gion a generating capacity of 15 billion kil- 
watt-hours, and this in the face of a con- 
sumption that has never been more than 
25 percent of that amount, Another proj- 
ect of Fort Peck must be judged as an aid to 
navigation in the Missouri, But the en- 
gineers who finally reported on its future 
declined to commit themselves on the com- 
merce that would be developed or the say- 
ings in freight charges that would be re- 
alized. In Wyoming the Casper-Alcova ir- 
rigation diversion dam and the Seminoe 
storage and power dam were planned for 
geographical rather than for business rea- 
sons. There is little hope that the land to 
be Pd oi by them will ever repay their 
cos 

Low rates for energy and low prices for 
household appliances have created an elec- 
tric boom in the Southwest, but it will take 
years of experimenting and something better 
than the kind of cost-accounting that shows 
a profit for the Postoffice to determine 
whether administration hopes will be realized 
in the Tennessee Valley. Boulder Dam, 
which was begun before the New Deal, but 
which must be included in its program be- 
cause it will aid in supplying one of the 
power yardsticks, stands alone as a com- 


mendable piece of engineering and economic 


planning, although it seems destined to start 
badly because of a lack of water and because 
it will be completed so far ahead of time 
that communities will not be ready to use 
the power for which they contracted. 

It may be that no great social experiment 
can be undertaken without ignoring the 
prospect of direct financial return, and it 
may be that national assets cannot be ap- 
praised in terms of markets and services 
alone. Moreover, utilities have a way of fer- 
reting out unexpected sources of income and 
meeting unforeseen needs. Air conditioning, 
heating and cooking by electricity, the elec- 
trification of farms and railroads—these are 
but a few of the more obvious possibilities 
that await development. But even if we 
grant that the natural evolution of technol- 
ogy and the country may come to the finan- 
cial rescue of these gigantic undertakings, 
the fact remains that they have little pros- 
pect of paying for themselves in what an 
economist would call a reasonable time, and 
that they are primarily workmakers in a 
national emergency. 


Mr. Speaker, that editorial appeared 
in the New York Times on December 9, 
1934, and was a moderate example of 
attacks at that time on public power in 
the Northwest. Men of little vision are 
still having difficulty understanding the 


potential benefits of the Columbia Basin, 


and still seem incapable of grasping the 
fact that an economy will always grow 
to meet available resources. 

Mr. Speaker, the diatribes against 
Bonneville in the 1960’s are just as in- 
valid as the diatribes of the 1930's have 
proven to be. The original attacks on 
BPA should be very helpful in assessing 
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the real worth of attacks being made to- 
day, and I hope to call several old arti- 
cles to the attention of my colleagues 
during the next few days. 


Coast Guard Observes 173d Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, August 
4 has been set aside annually, by Presi- 
dential proclamation, as Coast Guard 
Day, a day in which all Americans should 
recognize the splendid job being done by 
our Nation's oldest, continuous, seagoing 
military service, 

The Coast Guard has always played a 
major role in our Nation’s coastal de- 
fense, oceanographic studies, and water 
safety procedure—not to mention their 
ever-vigilant rescue service which has 
resulted in the saving of scores of lives. 

We on Long Island, comprising one of 
the Nation's largest concentrations of 
both commercial and sport marine en- 
thusiasts, are especially grateful for the 
magnificent job being performed by our 
Coast Guard in this, the start of their 
174th consecutive year of service. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to include in the Record an article 
written by the Treasury Department in 
recognition of the Coast Guard's 173d 
birthday: 

Coast GUARD ORSERVES 1730 ANNIVERSARY 


Wasutnoron, D.C., August 4—The U.S. 
Coast Guard today moved briskly into its 
173d year by announcing the start of Its first 
major fleet modernization program since 
World War II. 

The program, which will take about a dec- 
ade to complete, looks toward a completely 
streamlined service by the early 1970's, Adm. 
Sawin J. Roland, Coast Guard Commandant, 

In commenting on the future plans of the 
Nation's oldest, continuous, seagoing mili- 
tary service, Admiral Roland pointed out that 
Within the next decade the Coast Guard 
plans to replace existing fleet units with 
newly designed ships of all classes. They 
will range from heavy- and medium-endur- 
ance cutters to buoy tenders and other small- 
er craft. The new ships will embody the latest 
naval engineering concepts, including revo- 
lutionary combination diesel-gas turbine 
powerplants and air-conditioned living quar- 
ters for the crew. 

Two of the new ships have already been 
built and will soon be in service, Admiral 
Roland said, They are the 210-foot medium- 
endurance cutters Reliance and Diligence, 
with others soon to follow. The new fleet 
will add new reach and effectiveness to the 
Coast Guard's capability for search and res- 
cue and related duties. Coast Guard rescue 
efforts during the past year saved 2,352 lives 
and more than $1.3 billion in property. 

Plans are also under way to extend the 
capabilities of the Coast Guard's air arm. 
Most noteworthy has been the recent ac- 
quisition of the HH-52A gas-turbine heli- 
copter. Eventually, the Coast Guard will 
acquire about 98 of these amphibious alr- 
craft which will become the workhorse of the 
service. In the field of long-range aircraft, 
the Coast Guard is acquiring the HC-130B 
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Lockheed “Hercules” which can be employed 
for more extended search and rescue as well 
as for transport of men and equipment. 

As part of the service modernization pro- 
gram, Coast Guard officials are currently 
studying ar tion of shore facilities 
to meet the demands of 20th-century ship- 
ping and burgeoning small-boat traffic. 

In view of the troubled situation in Cuba, 
the Coast Guard has maintained a regular 
air and sea patrol off the Florida coast, Ob- 
jective of the patrol is to prevent violation 
of United States laws by Cuba-bound raiders. 
More than 4,000 Cuban refugees have already 
been rescued by Coast Guard ships and air- 
craft. 

The Coast Guard is participating actively 
in our country’s efforts to unlock the secrets 
of the oceans, It has been carrying out 
oceanographic research since 1867 when the 
Revenue cutter Lincoln conducted the first 
survey of Alaskan waters, Since then, its 
oceanic studies have been broadened to in- 
clude the international ice patrol and its 
ocean station vessels in the Atlantic and 
Pacific. 

Within the past several months, Coast 
Guard has moved its oceanographic unit 
from Woods Hole, Mass., to the National 
Oceanographic Data Center in Washington, 
D.C. The Center has been established to 
coordinate Federal oceanographic efforts. 

The same progressive spirit sparks the 
Coast Guard’s testing and development pro- 
gram. Its electronic engineers have long 
been active in developing new techniques 
and devices to promote the safety of life at 
sea. One of the most important of these has 
been loran-C, an advanced version of the 
famous long range aid to navigation system, 
loran-A, in effect since World War II. Other 
products of Coast Guard research include an 
atomic buoy and lighthouse which hold much 
promise for the future, and a pllot version 
of a radar and television aid to navigation 
known as RATAN. Ultimately it ls expected 
that this new aid will contribute substanti- 
ally to the safety of coastal navigation. 

Along with these varied activities, the 
Coast Guard has been carrying out its tra- 
ditional merchant marine safety program, in- 
cluding small boat safety, and operation of 
more than 40,000 aids to navigation. At the 
same time, it maintains itself in a constant 
state of military preparedness so that its of- 
ficers and men may take their places prom- 
ptly with the Navy in the event of national 
emergency. 

It has been a crowded 173 years for this 
small service of approximately 31,500. But 
the Coast Guard has always been proud of 
its readiness to take on the new responsi- 
bilities of our swiftly changing times. Its 
dedication and skill can always be counted 
on to be at the service of our Nation. 


Two Thousand Women Political Prisoners 
in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
on July 25, 1963, representatives from 
the Commission for the Protection of 
Women Political Prisoners in Cuba, an 
organization dedicated to freeing some 
2,000 women being held in Cuban pris- 
ons, were in Washington and stopped by 
to see me. These women are concerned 
over the inhumane treatment of these 
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women behind the Cuban prison walls, 
and they urge that these women be freed. 
I am greatly concerned over this sit- 
uation, and feel that the Organization of | 
American States and the International 
Red Cross should send in investigating 
teams to examine this situation. The 
inhumane treatment that these women 
are suffering is another instance that 
may be added to a long list of human 
suffering in Communist Cuba. The 
Cuban people have nothing better to look 
forward to, until communism and Castro 
have been removed from Cuba. I urge 
that the results of the Organization of 
American States and the International 
Red Cross investigations should be made 
public, and positive action taken to aid 
in the release of these women prisoners. 


J. Edgar Hoover Cited Sinister Backing in 
Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, is the 
march on Washington, scheduled for 
August 28, a brainchild of the Commu- 
nist apparatus in this country? 

Even though the march has Presi- 
dential blessing and is being pushed by 
some church leaders, that does not 
necessarily mean that the whole idea for 
the mass demonstration was not Com- 
munist inspired. It is an old Commu- 
nist trick to get decent and respected 
people to do their bidding. 

We do know that Martin Luther King, 
the moneyraising Negro leader, has been 
quite friendly with Communist func- 
tionaries. And King is the kingpin of 
the Washington march. A widely pub- 
licized photograph shows King in at- 
tendance on a meeting sponsored by 
Communists, seated alongside Abner 
Berry, of the Central Committee of the 
Communist Party. Also seated with 
King is Aubrey Williams, president of 
the Southern Conference Education 
Fund, Inc., described as the transmis- 
sion belt in the South for the Communist 
Party; and Myles Horton, director of 
Highlander Folk School for Communist 
Training, of Monteagle, Tenn, Berry 
and Horton are Negroes. 

Now, this alone does not proye any- 
thing other than King’s friendliness with 
the subversives. He evidently knew who 
they were and what their business was 
when he met with them. They evidently 
knew King very well. They invited him 
to their meeting an^ invited him to speak 
to them, 

What about Jack O Dell, the Commu- 
nist leader, who until right recently was 
Martin Luther King’s righthand man, 
on the payroll of the Southern Christian 
Leadership Conference in the New York 
headquarters? He was released by mu- 
tual agreement,” according to King, be- 
cause it was feared his past might be 
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used by what King described as “‘segre- 
Sationists and race baiters.” 

In other words, O'Dell was not fired. 
By King’s own admission the Communist 
Was taken off of the payroll for strategic 
Teasons, and, according to the press, only 
temporarily. 

No one is better qualified to discuss the 
Tole of Communists in racial strife than 
J. Edgar Hoover. His timely and highly 

cant comments on this subject are 
Contained in a recent column written 
the respected journalist, Holmes 
Alexander. The article follows: 
Wasuinctron.—On January 16, 1958, when 
tor J. Edgar Hoover was asking the 
Appropriations Subcommittee for 
ds to run the FBI during next fiscal year, 
ald: 

“The Negro situation is also being ex- 

Ploited fully and continuously by Commu- 
ts on a national scale. Current programs 
jude intensified attempts to infiltrate 
egro mass organizations. The party's ob- 
Jectives are not to aid the Negroes—but are 
designed to take advantage of all controver- 
al issues on the race question so as to 
Create unrest, dissension and confusion in 
the minds of the American people.” 

Mass demonstrations by Negroes in the 
North and South, to be culminated with a 

uge march on Washington next month, 
Were not in the news, as they are now, when 

tor Hoover gave this onate, suc- 
cinct and informed statement of Communist 
intentions. 

Last week southern Governors Barnett, of 

ppi, and Wallace, of Alabama, flapped 

the Red fiag in words much like Hoover's. 

But the Barnett-Wallace testimony before 

Commerce Committees civil rights hear- 
Ings Was too self-interested to be effective. 

Another red object—the red herring of 

Carthyism—came scurrying into the cau- 
dus room where McCarthy once performed. 
The subject of Communist complicity soon 
dot lost amid pious horror of “smearing” the 

gro race and its leaders. Somebody sug- 

that J. Edgar Hoover be summoned 

as a star witness on the subject, but Chair- 
Man Macnuson was against it. 

Fortunately, 1t ls hardly necessary to call 
Hoover. A little page leafing through House 
&ppropriations hearings shows that the FBI 

tor has several times asked Congress for 
mey for the very purpose of investigating 
unist incitation of the Negroes. 

On March 3, 1961, Hoover told the House 
Money raisers: 

The sit in demonstrations in the South 
h & made-to-order issue which the party 

Ully exploited to further its ends.” 

By now the director was giving names, 

3 es, and dates. He mentioned James E. 
&ckson and Joseph North, “national Com- 
nist Party functionaries," who came 

V, for the demonstrations at Richmond, 
a., in February 1960. He quoted“the Negro 

Communist, Ben Davis, “the party's national 

Neretarr.“ as stating in March 1960, that 
gro demonstrations are the next best 

to “proletarian revolution.“ 

to on January 24, 1962. Hoover came 

Son House Appropriations Committee for 
mds, and one of his arguments was: 

v Since its inception the Communist Party, 

S.A., has been alert to capitalize on every 
to ble issue or event which could be used 

exploit the American Negro in further- 

1 of party aims. In its efforts to in- 

nence the American Negro, the party at- 
Pts to infiltrate the legitimate Negro 
tions for the purpose of stirring up 

naal prejudice and hatred. In this way, 
Party strikes a blow at our democratic 
vorm of government by attempting to in- 
uence public opinion throughout the world 

Against the United States.” 
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proved Communists f 
vana and the demonstration sites in Ameri- 
can cities, and showing known Communists 
at the dirty work of teaching Negroes and 
whites to hate one another. 

But the point which Warren MAGNUSON’S 
Commerce Committee ought to be honest 
enough to discover is already laid bare, and 
this is it: 

The unhappy American Negro, generally 
immune to Communist blandishments and 
greatly preferring the American way, is now 
being solicited and tempted, organized and 
incited as never before, by the worst enemy 
our country ever had. 


The Bracero’s Viewpoint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, in some 
quarters the bracero farm labor pro- 
gram has been denounced as slave labor 
and described as harmful to the Mexican 
workers and their families. The Copley 
News Service recently featured an 
article from Mexico City which answers 
the congressional debate which was 
loaded with antislavery purple prose 
when Public Law 78 extension was 
defeated. 

Two hundred braceros gathered in 
front of the Novedades newspaper office 
in Mexico City. Their spokesmen talked 
to the editors. Here is the gist of their 
comments: 

While people in Washington and Mexico 
City denounce bracerismo as slave labor, no- 
body has asked our opinion. We could tell 
them it is hard work, but we could cite a 
thousand cases of harder work at one-tenth 
the pay right here. 

Some have denounced us as unpatriotic for 
going abroad to work. But the plain answer 
is we would gladly stay home and work for 
one-third of what we earn in the United 
States if we could just find work. What 
shall we work at? There is unemployment 
in the fields and even more in the cities. If 
our bracero contracts are not defended we 
will be forced to migrate illegally and seek 
work under much worse conditions. 


Now, some Mexican officials might pre- 
fer to be handed millions of American 
dollars so that they could administer the 
distribution thereof to their petty officers 
and local agents and take the credit for 
such largesse. Some of our own bureau- 
cratic governmental officials, too, would 
prefer that our largesse be funneled 
through their agencies. I suppose this 
is a frailty of human nature. But we 
need not succumb to it. 

The U.S. agricultural industry can 
sponsor the most effective, most bene- 
ficial, and most appreciated aid program 
yet devised. It provides aid in valuable 
technical agriculture knowledge and in 
direct wages for services performed. 

We should not tolerate illegal migra- 
tion as suggested, but prevention will be 
difficult and embarrassing to both the 
United States and Mexico because the 
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respective needs on both sides of the 
border are so great. 3 

The bracero program is an effective, 
desired, decent solution to a difficult 
economic and diplomatic problem. 


ARA Is Self-Defeating; Report Confirms 
Program Is Not Achieving Its Objectives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, the area 
redevelopment program, also sometimes 
referred to as the PWA program of the 
sixties, is now recognized by objective 
observers as a failure. That fact is con- 
firmed by a report on a study conducted 
by Prof. Sydney C. Sufrin for Syracuse 
University. 

In an editorial entitled “Policies To 
Promote Depression,” the Wall Street 
Journal of July 31, discusses the findings, 
and adds some very timely and convinc- 
ing observations. The editorial follows: 

Poxictes To PROMOTE DEPRESSION 

The attempt to aid chronically depressed 
areas of the Nation with huge Federal sub- 
sidies is worse than no remedy; it may well 
aggravate the problem it seeks to solve. 

That is a conclusion strongly argued. by 
history, economics, and commonsense. It 
is now specifically formulated by Syracuse 
University Prof. Sydney C. Sufrin, writing in 
New York University’s Challenge magazine. 

First, the official planners of the area re- 
development program and related under- 
takings evidently fail to understand the 
elementary matter of why communities de- 
cline and why some—not many out of the 
whole Nation—remain depressed even in 
times of high national prosperity. For one 
economic reason or another, they get, in 
Mr. Sufrin’s words, out of joint with the 
times. 

For example, “changes in markets, produc- 
tion techniques and demand for goods and 
services have caused industries which were 
onces prosperous to find themselves at the 
edge of prosperity, then deep in difficulty.” 
By a kind of cruel irony, the very changes 
which enhance the economy as a whole 
tend to cause the chronic unemployment in 
the depressed areas. “Aluminum, synthet- 
ics, and new technology in the construc- 
tion industry, while causing booms in other 
areas, lead to unemployment in the steel 
industry.” 

Moreover, a spiraling process appears to 
be at work. Prosperity tends to be centered 
in large communities which have a history 
of economic success, and prosperity attracts 
prosperity. When new investments are 
forthcoming, they are likely to be made in 
the communities already highly prosperous, 
further weakening the depressed areas. 

Some areas have managed to regain eco- 
nomic well-being through diversification and 
attracting new industry. Yet for others 
neither outside aid nor self-help nor the two 
combined seems to work. 

There are 18,000 to 20,000 community de- 
velopment o tions which provide 
financial or other inducements to attract in- 
dustry. A tremendous amount of money has 
been spent by the Federal Government, 
States and localities in the past generation, 
with but scant success for the most part. 
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By and large, Mr. Sufrin finds, these finan- 
cing operations have been successful only 
where the communities in question enjoy ad- 
vantages which make them attractive to 
business. Elsewhere, the mere provision of 
money and credit is just not enough to con- 
vert declining communities into expanding 
ones. 

So the present attempt to put these places 
on an enormous Federal dole simply does not 
deal with the realities of the condition, 
Mr. Sufrin believes this attempt to resusci- 
tate communities which have lost their eco- 
nomic base, which are not adaptable to the 
industrial technology of the mid-20th Cen- 
tury, may lead to an industrial policy as 
difficult and costly as the present farm policy. 

Nor is that all. It will impede the poten- 
tialities for greater innovation. It will cer- 
tainly what is a major part of a 
real solution—namely, the movement of 
labor to more promising parts. 

It may sound harsh to tell a man in a 
depressed town that his best bet is to up- 
root himself and his family and move else- 
where. But is it really? As Mr. Sufrin puts 
it, “19th-century Americans crossed a con- 
tinent to find new opportunity. Twentieth- 
century Americans can at least bear the 
hardship of moving to a neighboring State.” 
It can be added that if we had such Federal 
policies in the last century the country 
would not have been developed in the flour- 
ishing way it has. 

And it might not be too great a hardship 
for our officials to engage in a little think- 
ing—instead of busily designing policies of 
economic rigidity and permanent depression, 
policies which in the last analysis sacrifice 
charity to a misguided politico. 


Statement by Hon. Farris Bryant, Gover- 
nor of the State of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. SIKES, Mr. Speaker, I take pride 
in submitting herewith for reprinting in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a statement 
by the Honorable Farris Bryant which 
he made when he appeared before the 
Senate Commerce Committee on July 29, 
1963, concerning his views on Senate bill 
1732. Wein Florida are proud of our dis- 
tinguished Governor. We feel that his 
statement to the Senate committee is 
one of the clearest and most effective 
which has been made on this important 
and controversial matter: 

REMARKS BY THE HONORABLE FARRIS BRYANT, 
GOVERNOR oF FLORIDA, BEFORE THE SENATE 
COMMERCE COMMITTEE, JULY 29, 1963 
Mr. Chairman, Senators, I do appreciate 


ed body, individually and collec- 
tively, already possesses, 

I am fully conscious that if the things I 
have to say are worth saying, and hearing, 
it will be because of the experience I have 
gained as Governor of one of the States 
of this Union at a time in which it has 
rested in large part upon the executive 
branch of the State governments to chart 
a course for the people to follow in other- 
wise uncharted waters. 
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Florida is a State with an experience in 
population dynamics including the mingling 
of races, which should be of some value. It 
is the fastest growing State in the Nation, 
and the appeal it has for new residents is 
not limited to any particular group or class— 
or race—or religion—of people. It is a State 
with a growing Negro population which con- 
stitutes a percentage of its total population 
well above the national average. Unlike some 
other States its Negro population is not de- 
creasing; indeed, the rate of increase of its 
Negro population, roughly 46 percent in the 
last decade, is almost twice the national 
average. 

Florida's experience is also unique among 

the States of the Union in that it has been 
and is the host to a tide of refugees from 
foreign tryranny, numbering one-quarter of 
a million people. These people, with a dif- 
ferent language, and a different culture, have 
been absorbed and assimilated into our cities, 
our schools, our hospitals, and our homes. 
The conduct of the people of Florida has 
been such as to bring credit to our Nation. 
We have been assisted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment in making them welcome. We have 
not been coerced, and I te that if we 
had been, the results would not have been 
so good. 
I submit to you that out of this record 
which the people of Florida have made there 
is some wisdom to be gained. Florida, with 
its roots in the South, but with its spirit 
fixed on Cape Canaveral, has been and is in 
the mainstream of all the currents flowing 
across this Nation. Yet with all this, the 
names of her cities have not been spread 
across the headlines of the world as a herald 
of violence and of the incapacity of a people 
to resolve their conflicts within civilized in- 
stitutions. Indeed, if you should inquire of 
the Department of State, I am confident they 
would tell you that the Government and 
the people of Florida have been of active 
assistance to our National Government in 
providing hospitality to visitors from gov- 
ernments all over the world. 

I am not here today to argue the case for 
segregation—nor against it. 

I am not here to question the power of the 
Federal Government to do what it is pro- 
posed by this bill to do. 

Iam here to argue the case for freedom. 

The real issue you must resolve is between 
conflicting demands for freedom, 

On the one hand the traveler demands the 
freedom to buy what he wishes to buy, in a 
hotel, a theater, or anywhere that there are 
things for sale. 

I believe that he should have that free- 
dom, provided, of course, he does not violate 
the freedom of others. 

There is the crux of the matter. 

I do not believe that we are talking about 
the commerce clause. Candor, it seems to 
me, would force the acknowledgment that 
the commerce clause is just a convenient peg 
on which to hang this particular hat. 

What is here attempted is to give primacy 
to the freedom of some to go where they wish 
and to buy what they wish over the freedom 
of others to own private property. 

I have seen some suggestions that the real 
contest is between human rights and prop- 
erty rights. That is not so. 

Property has no rights. Humans have the 
right to own property, just as they have the 
right to speak, and to worship, and to travel 
from State to State. 

One man owns a piece of property. He 
has earned it. He may have acquired it by 
saving money he otherwise would have spent, 


perhaps for the pleasure of travel. 


He may have acquired it by borrowing and 
thereby risked the security of his age and his 
family. 

He may have acquired it by working long 
hours while others rested or played. 

In any event, it is his, by the law and by 
every principle of justice. 
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What this bill to do is to take 
part of that right away from him, and give it 
to someone else who has never earned it, 

We are dealing with property rights. The 
only question is: Who shall have those prop- 
erty rights? Shall it be the man who has 
earned, or the man who covets that which 
he has not earned? 

The only “human rights“ involved are the 
rights of some humans against the claims of 
other humans. 

The debate in which we are now engaged 
is over the assertion of a new right: the right 
of nonowners of property to appropriate it 
from the owners. The new right is asserted 
in the name of equality. Differently stated: 
this is a debate between those who seek to 
preserve freedom in the use of property by Its 
owners and those who would appropriate a 
part of the bundle of rights which make up 
that ownership, without compensation, to 
the public, in the name of equality, 

May I suggest that the proper goal for the 
Congress to seek is not a transfer of property 
rights, but freedom. We would all agree that 
the traveler is and should be free not to buy. 
He can pass a motel because he doesn't like 
the town, he doesn't like the color, or he 
doesn't like the name. He can stop and go 
in and when he sees the owner he can de- 
cide he doesn't like him because he doesn't 
like his mustache, or his accent, or his prices, 
or his race, or his other customers. He can 
turn around and walk out for any reason, or 
for not reason at all. Why not? He's a free 
man. So is the owner of the property. And 
if the traveler is free not to buy because he 
doesn't like the owner's mustache, accent, 
prices, race, other customers, or for any or no 
reason, the owner of the property ought to 
have the same freedom. 

That's simple justice. The wonder is that 
it can questioned. 

The argument is made that this invasion 
of property rights is nothing now—that our 
courts have for years upheld laws on zon- 
ing, minimum wages, collective bargaining, 
etc. Isubmit that the comparison is super- 
ficial, and the argument is misleading. The 
difference in degree is so great that it 
amounts to a difference in kind. The same 
argument would sustain the equal ownership 
of property—which can only be achieved 
through ownership of all property by the 
state, in the name of the people. 

We have heard a great deal in this last 
decade about the 5th amendment, the 10th 
amendment, and the 14th amendment, and 
surely all of these deserve our respect and 
our attention. I call your attention now to 
another amendment to our Constitution 
which has never been modified, or super- 
seded. It is the ninth amendment and reads 
thusly: 

“The enumeration in the Constitution, of 
certain rights, shall not be construed to 
deny or disparage others retained by the 
people.” f = 

My petition now is that you not deny of 
disparage the right of the people to own 
property—that you not further restrict theif 
freedom. 

In our eagerness to make all things right 
with the world, let us not forget that in- 
herent in and inseparable from freedom 18 
the capacity to make errors. If this Govern- 
ment were allwise, and all powerful, it 
could prohibit all error. In such eyent this 
might be a better Nation. But it would not 
be a free one. And the State would have 
taken the place of God. 

I think I can understand the aspiration of 
minority groups to improve their státus- 
Nothing is more American than to aspire: 
But surely we should remember that whe? 
the majority loses its freedom, the minority 
loses its hope for freedom. 

It would be a tragic mistake if we tried to 
purchase equality for minorities, and as part 
of the price gave up freedom for all. 
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Texas Town Refuses ARA Aid—Resents 
Being Labeled “Depressed Area” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time when the Congress is being pres- 
sured to expand the Area Redevelopment 
Administration—which is in reality a 
revival of depression’s WPA—it is re- 
freshing to know that a community in 
Texas wants no part of it, despite a de- 
termined effort by the Federal Govern- 
Ment to force it on them. 

Thus, Texas takes the lead again, 
Showing the Nation how to solve eco- 
Nomic problems by the use of old-fash- 
loned self-reliance and a do-it-yourself 
Approach. 

That is the story of Longview, Tex. 

t with economic problems that are 
typical of hundreds of other commu- 
Nities over the country, the proud, and 
enterprising people of Longview refused 
to be wet-nursed by the “great white 
father” in Washington. 

This example of self-reliance, in keep- 
ing with the finest traditions of Ameri- 
can enterprise, should serve as an in- 
Spiration for others to emulate. Abe 

ln once said: “You cannot perma- 
nently help a man by doing for him that 
ae he can and should do for him- 


The Longview story, written by Steven 
Gerstel, is described in the following ar- 
ticle which appeared in the July issue of 
the Dallas Morning News: 

Lonoview, Tex—Two times during the last 
Century and a half, inhabitants of the beauti- 
ful tree-shaded hills that make up Longview 
have been entangled in rebellions. 

The first was in 1826 when fellowers of 
Benjamin Edwards got fed up with high- 
government authority. Carrying a 
inscribed with “Independence, Liberty 
and justice,” they rode into Nacogdoches, 
Some 50 miles south, captured the old stone 
fort there and proclaimed a new Republic of 


Their effort was ill fated. They had 
Counted on help from Indians, and in ex- 
Change planned to carve Texas up between 

Indians and their new republic. But the 
lan help failed to come, and they had to 
back across the Sabine River, bringing to 
§ disappointing end the Fredonian rebellion. 

The second rebellion lasted just short of 
2 years and ended only last March 28. 

This time the citizens of Longview and 

County were successful, and the vic- 
tory for most of them was pleasing. 

This latest rebellion was waged with words 
and paper, against the masters of word-and- 
Paper operations, the Federal bureaus in 
Washington. 


The fire that lit the modern rebellion was 
m edict that suddenly flared out of Wash- 
on July 21, 1961. The Commerce De- 
Partment, without warning, declared that 
Longview and Gregg County, along with 46 
other Texas counties, could get Federal loans 
and grants under the Area Development Act 
because of their economic situation. 
to ongresamen already had been referring 
such eligible sections of the Nation as 
tagpressed areas.” This was a label that 
Urlated the businessmen of Longview who 
had been working successfully for nearly two 
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decades without outside help in attracting 
industrial plants to their city. 

The label was pinned on at a time when 
Longview was in the midst of a national 
promotional and advertising campaign point- 
ing up its progresslveness and prosperity. 

It also came at a time when Longview 
ranked third in the whole nation in retail 
sales per household, stood first in a 66-county 
region in total retail sales, and had led all 
Texas cities in pércentage gain of manu- 
facturing employment. 

Perhaps the feelings would not have been 
quite so intense had other situations not ex- 
isted. But the city, which had once depend- 
ed almost entirely-on a booming oll industry, 
had been suffering setbacks and disappoint- 
ments in oll and allied businesses. 

The large Lone Star Steel plant 30 miles 
to the north, whose principal business had 
been the making of oilfield pipe, suffered 
because of the decline in oil well drilling. 

And not long after the Federal order was 
issued, Longview was slapped in the face 
again when the slanted oil well scandals 
broke, and more than 300 wells in the area 
were shut in. 

The businessmen knew that reduced pay- 
rolls at the steel plant and the idle wells 
would have to be offset by more industry. 
They sincerely believed that could, through 
their own efforts, make necessary gains and 
survive the burst of problems. 

But the tag of “depressed area,” they felt, 
was heavy enough to sink everything. 

At first Longview citizens were puzzled. 
Nobody had asked for the Federal designa- 
tion. The reason came to light eventually. 
Washington had a new program for spreading 
some money around. It was so new, in fact, 
that the Commerce Department, charged 
with the task of disposing of the money, had 
no criterion by which to do the job. So Com- 
merce oficials went to the Department of 
Agriculture and borrowed a set of economic 
studies which had determined that de- 
pressed agricultural conditions existed in the 
47 Texas counties. 

Everyone knew that agricultural employ- 
ment was way down in Gregg County. Cot- 
ton and other row crops had long since be- 
come a part of the past, cattle had taken 
over the countryside, and most farmwork- 
ers had either moved to a city or had found 
jobs in Longview, the steel plant, or some 
other place. 

Longview leaders felt that if other coun- 
tles which had not made industrial progress 
wanted such a program, then let them have 
it. But they wanted no such burden to carry 
in their efforts to attract new plants to their 
growing city t 

After recovering from the initial shock, 
various groups went to work to try to get 
the label removed. But what had fallen so 
suddenly from Wahsington was not to be 
brushed away quickly or easily. 

And so another rebellion of this east Texas 
region was doggedly pursued. 

The Longview News and Journal editorially 
blasted the Washington program, Citizens 
loudly voiced their opposition at a public 
oe with ARA officials in September of 

i > 

But a year went by and no change was 
made. In July of last year, the Longview 
Chamber of Commerce called for a termina- 
tion of the label. And in December, the 
Gregg County Commissioners court peti- 
tioned the Commerce Department to take it 
away. 

In an extra salvo in the city’s words and 
paper rebellion against Federal spending, the 
Longview City Commission last October 
voted unanimously not to seek a Federal 
grant for its program of water, sewer, and 
street improvements. They carried out the 
program, but financed it locally, 

Finally, on last March 28, word came down 
to Longview from Washington that the city 
and Gregg County, by their own request, 
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were being removed from the list of those 
eligible for ARA aid. 

This rebellion had been successful. One 
Longview businessman became almost poetic 
in his comment, He said: 

“Just take a deep breath of this free air. 
All of that bureaucratic smog that rises out 
of Washington and settles over the country 
F in Long- 

ew.“ 

Three months later, in June, another event 
caused citizens to rejoice in their victory. 
Penn Controls, a major company which 
makes automatic control and regulating de- 
vices, announced it would build a plant in 
one of Longview’s industrial districts. At 
about the same time, two other companies 
announced expansion plans. 

. . * * * 

The Longview Chamber of Commerce has 
an industrial development committee, headed 
by oilman Robert Cargill, which also has 
been fruitful in such endeavors. Assisting 
the group is chamber manager, Walter Koch, 
who formerly headed industrial development 
work for the State of Kentucky. 

As a result of the work of these citizens, 
an impressive group of industries now occu- 
pies three industrial parks, two of which are 
owned by Longview Industrial Districts, Inc., 
a nonprofit organization which Cargill also 
heads. The third is owned by publisher 
Estes. S 

Among the plants are Texas Eastman Co., 
employing 1,300 workers in the manufacture 
of various plastics and chemicals; U.S. In- 
dustries, which recently opened a new $7 
million sucker rod plant; Stemco Manufac- 
turing Co., which makes a. popular boat; 
Resistol Hat Corp., Bell and Gossett Co., 
Trailmobile, Udell, Inc., Sunoco Products Co., 
and many others. 

And the big Lone Star Steel plant north of 
town is in the process of diversifying its 
production and its business is on the up- 
swing again. 

Turning an eye to the future, thé chamber 
of commerce has established a special space 
age committee which is working with ofi- 
cials of NASA on potential space industries. 

In another recent development, Longview 
is bidding for more conventions. Two large 
luxury motels recently opened and plans are 
being discussed to bulld a convention center. 

Longview also is the home of the East 
Texas Chamber of Commerce, which serves 
half the State, including Dallas and Houston. 

Industrial growth here has had its influ- 
ence on the makeup of the city’s population 
of over 43,000. Manufacturing plants have 
attracted young people, and their homes have 
been built among pines and oak trees, up one 
hill and down another, 

This sizable population of young families 
has been largely responsible for an unusu; 
ally good school system. Last year, city 
voters approved a $1,250,000 school expan- 
sion program and four suburban schools 
invested more than a million dollars in simi- 
lar improvements. 

LeTourneau Technical Institute, begun 
soon after the LeTourneau plant came to 
Longview, is to embark on a 10-year - 
sion program looking toward establishment 
of a fully accredited college in science, tech- 
nology, liberal arts, and religion. A $300,000 
dormitory will be built. 

Lake O' the Pines, a 30-minute drive away, 
and Caddo Lake, slightly farther, attracts 
many Longview people. A group of citizens 
built and owns Lake Cherokee south of town 
and sells water to the city. 

In the city are 4 golf courses, a library 
which is getting a $150,000, addition, 3 
hospitals, over 70 churches, and a fair 
ground. Interstate 20 Highway, now under 
construction, will swing south of town, and 
a loop is being built around town. 

Politicians everywhere know that Long- 
view voters are independently conservative. 
Their State representative, John Allen, is 
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ture. 


“Voters here are independent to the ex- 
tent that they don't brand themselves to 
anybody's party,” Representative Allen, a 
radio station executive, sald. “They have a 
deadly fear of Federal power, and will reject 
just about all Federal projects.” 

As the name of their city suggests, they 
believe this is the best way to take the long 
view toward the future. 


Big Government Is Bad Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Goy. James 
F. Byrnes, of South Carolina by invita- 
tion addressed a joint session of the 
General Assembly of the great State of 
Georgia on February 6, 1952. Mr. 
Speaker, here are excerpts from that su- 
perb address: 

Big government is bad government. In 
this country there are no men with enough 
wisdom and enough virtue to direct from 
Washington all the business of this country 
and supervise thelives of 150 million people 
in 48 States. The trouble is In Washington 
there are men who think they possess that 
wisdom and that virtue. 

The power to spend billions of dollars 
makes little men think they are big men. 
Power intoxicates all men and they will not 
yoluntarily relinquish it. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cops ory Laws or THE UNITED STATES 


TrrI 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES. —The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan, 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in. 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 

Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the Joint Committee on Printing has adopted 
the following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement oj the daily Record —The 
Public Printer shall the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: the Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produo- 
tion and delivery schedules. 
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2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744-point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 614-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 


unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 


strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript— When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript 18 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the 
hands of the Public Printer not later than 
7 o'clock p.m., to insure publication the fol- 
lowing morning. 

5. Proof furnished—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the ngs of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Record style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks—If man- 
uscript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit——The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recor any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections — The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication Is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Pub- 
lic Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendiz to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
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tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as:possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume og equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Record 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript 18 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave Is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For thé 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 


to the Member of the respective House any 


matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12. Official Reporters —The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu” 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
. 70 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, P- 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD, 


Modernization of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, 
Many people got a big laugh out of Con- 
ress last Sunday. A column by Mr. Art 
Buchwald, which appeared in many 
newspapers across the country, must 
have brought howls of laughter from 
readers. 


The sad part is that this amusement 
Was all at the expense of Congress. For 
years, I have worked for reforms 
to modernize the procedures of Congress, 
80 that our efforts at legislation will no 
er be a laughing matter to pundits 
such as Mr. Buchwald. The results have 
Not been impressive. 


Mr. President, I regret that we have 

been so inept at modernizing our own 

edures that newspaper columnists 

‚Can get a laugh at our expense, I ask 

us consent to have Mr. Buch- 

Wald’s article printed in the Appendix 
or the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
follows: 


UCTIONALISM ART CREATED IN ABSTRACT 
(By Art Buchwald) 


Many people are wondering how Congress 
ĉan remain in session for as long as it has 
Without passing any important legislation. 
Well, it isn't easy. It takes experience, know- 

+ and devoted patience. 

The Members of the 88th Congress haye 

e art of legislative featherbedding down to 
® science, and after spending time on Capitol 
Hin one can’t help developing anything but 

tion for our elected representatives. 
To paraphrase Sir Winston Churchill, “Never 
have 50 few done so little for so many.” 

How do they do it? In order to find out, 
We interviewed a Congressman who was will- 
to talk providing we didn’t use his name. 
t Sir, how are you able to stay in session 
or so long without doing anything?” 

e secret is cooperation, boy,” he sald. 
“Without. cooperation from everybody in 
gress, heaven knows how many laws we'd 


“ 


"What do you mean, sir?” 

“Well, boy, Congress has built-in safe- 
Guards against anything getting on the floor 
dor a vote. For one thing, a bill has to go 

à committee for study. The bill is usually 
Riven to the committee that Is most un- 
Avorable to its being passed, so it's pigeon- 

led without much discussion, In most 

8 the key committees in Congress are con- 
lled by chairmen who are pledged to keep- 
legislation away from the legislators.” 

“Why is that?” 

“If you, as a legislator, vote, that means 
You're taking a stand on an issue, and if 
You're running for reelection the last thing 

Want to do is to let the voters know what 
€ you're on. 
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“Then as a safeguard we also have the con- 
gressional hearing. You can have hearings 
for as long as 9 months on a piece of legis- 
lation. Sometimes, if the legislation is 
newsworthy enough, you can have two or 
three committees holding hearings on the 
same bill at the same time. In many cases 
the hearings become so complicated the com- 
mittee forgets why they're holding them in 
the first place, But as long as the hearings 
get in the newspapers everyone is satisfied.” 

“Who decides whether a hearing has 
enough publicity value?” 

“Usually the chairman of the committee. 
We depend on him to hold hearings only on 
legislation that will get our names in the 
papers.” : 

“But there have been occasions where a bill 
has gotten to the floor of the house. How 
do you explain that?” 

“Somebody goofed. He is usually censured 
in private for it, and we see that he doesn’t 
get to handle any bills again. But fortu- 
nately, even if a bill gets to the floor, we 
have safeguards against passing it. For one 
thing, you need a quorum and it isn't easy to 
get one. 

“Most Congressmen go home on Thursdays 
and come back on Tuesdays. Then they have 
mail to answer, speaking engagements to ful- 
fill, and interviews to give to the press. Very 
tew Congressmen have time to vote.“ 

“But suppose you do have a quorum and 
you do vote and you do pass a bill. Then 
what?” 

It's happened in previous Congresses,” he 
admitted. “But very rarely in ours. If this 
did happen, we would then depend on the 
Senate not to pass it. That's why we have 
two Houses. So each one has a chance to 
cancel out the other’s bill. We're pledged 
to kill their bills and they're pledged to kill 
ours.” 


Jamming the Airlanes 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have 
an intolerable situation in my congres- 
sional district, and believe some of my 
colleagues have been faced with similar 
situations. The problem involves inter- 
ference with television and radio recep- 
tion by a 16-year-old amateur radio 
operator in Elizabeth, Pa., who monopo- 
lizes the air and deliberately steps up his 
power, “blasting TV reception off the 
air.” This has been going on for about 
a year now, and I have been trying for 
most of that time to have something done 
to eliminate the trouble. 

Elizabeth Borough is a community of 
approximately 2,600 people, of which 60 
to 65 percent are retired. The only 
pleasure many of these people have is 
through television, and yet they are de- 
prived of this pleasure most of the time. 
Communities surrounding Elizabeth are 
also bothered by the interference. 


I have had considerable correspond- 
ence with the Federal Communications 
Commission, and they have had a number 
of inspections conducted by their Buffalo, 
N. L., office. It has been determined that 
if the boy stays within the lower part of 
his. band, there will be no interference, 
but when he goes into the higher ranges, 
he causes trouble. The operator always 
seems to know when the inspector is in 
the area, and he complies with regula- 
tions during the inspections. 

The FCC has insisted that if the resi- 
dents would install high pass filters on 
their sets, the interference would be 
eliminated. This has been done by a 
majority of the people, but when the 
operator deliberately goes into the higher 
range—which he continues to do—the 
filters will not eliminate the interference. 
The FCC has continued to state that the 
boy is complying with the “technical pro- 
visions of the Amateur Rules” and that 
“there is no legal basis for putting him 
on probation or for suspending his 
license.” From all reports, he is a very 
arrogant young man, and the more ex- 
asperating the people become, the more 
he steps up his interference. The people 
have become very irate, for which they 
cannot be blamed. They cannot under- 
stand why one uncooperative, irrespon- 
sible teenager should be permitted to defy 
a whole community and get away with it. 
These residents are responsible citizens— 
they pay their taxes, pay for their sets, 
and feel they should be permitted to 
enjoy them without continued harrass- 
ment. The boy is on the air day and 
night now that school is out. 

I am not against amateur operators 
and know of instances when they have 
done a great deal of good. I am certain 
they would not condone the unethical 
actions of this one individual. 

The Borough Council has become in- 
censed over the situation and has been 
trying—through my office, as well as di- 
rect communication with the FCC—to 
have something done about it. There 
have been several items in the local 
papers concerning the condition, and I 
should like to call to the attention of 


my colleagues the following article which 


appeared in the Elizabeth Herald on 
July 25, 1963: 
JAMMING THE AILANES 
There are many people in the Elizabeth 
area who contribute to Radio Free Europe, 
attempting in their own small way to give 
people behind the Iron Curtain information 
from the free world, = 
We are always incensed to hear, then, that 
the transmitters must be moved from place 
to place continually to keep the Communist 
radio transmitters from jamming the air- 
waves so that the captive peoples of the world 
cannot receive true news of the outside world. 
The people of Elizabeth and the immediate 
area have been having a taste of the same 
thing during the past year. Living in a free 
community, where their rights and privileges - 
are a God-given right fully protected by their 
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Government, they are becoming more and 
more highly incensed that the jamming of 
the airlanes in their own community seems 
to have as little chance of being eliminated 
as if they were living behind the Iron Cur- 
tain and had the Government behind the 
interference. 

Making the situation even more incompre- 
hensible to folks in an American community 
is the fact that it appears to them that the 
Government is leaning over backward to 
protect an amateur who has proven himself 
to have little consideration for others. 

Elizabeth television owners making most of 
the complaints have lived a lifetime of prov- 
ing their responsibility as taxpayers, proper- 
ty owners, businessmen, and civicly con- 
scious not only of their obligations but also 
of voluntary service to the welfare of their 
community and those living within that com- 
munity. 

They have complied with the suggestions 
that they install high-pass filters on their 
television sets, and yet continue to be “blast- 
ed off the air,” in the words of a broadcast 
declaration of the amateur operator. 

It has come to such a pass that town coun- 
cil has now passed a resolution which will 
be distributed to the State Boroughs Asso- 
ciation, the Association of Borough Mayors 
of Allegheny County, and the Allegheny 
County Association of Boroughs to urge pas- 
sage of stringent laws that will give local 
communities the right to control amateur 
transmission as public nuisances. Elizabeth 
is now determined to take the enforcement 
of consideration of others into their own 
hands. They will also be the instrument in 
giving other local officials that same right. 

The actions of one teenager will have 
affected millions of amateur operators all 
over the United States. 

Already, the preliminary steps are being 
taken by presenting Elizabeth’s plight before 
the House committee that plans legislation 
to control interstate and foreign commerce. 

People can be pushed just so far by lack 
of consideration and laxity by Federal agen- 
cies supposedly capable of controlling such a 
situation. In an American community—and 

ly one with the pioneer background 
of Elizabeth—righteous wrath and indigna- 
tion may be slow in building. But it brooks 
no return to the original state once the 
wheels start grinding. 

In only one manner can folks in town be 
criticized. They should be more than will- 
ing to have their names on record as the 
necessary proof that town officials must have 
to back up the complaints that they are 
taking to higher authority. 

If you are willing to vote for the men you 
wish to represent you locally, statewide, and 
nationally, you surely should be just as re- 
sponsible in giving them the ammunition to 
enact necessary legislation to correct an un- 
bearable interference with your rights as 
citizens in a self-governed community. 

You can help correct the situation by 
writing to your borough secretary, the mayor, 
your Senator, and your congressional Repre- 
sentative. It need only be a few short words 
over your signature. Your sincerity and in- 
dignation will be enough to push this mat- 

Your letters can be carbon copies—this 
will prove that you are making your com- 
plaint known to others and that you are put- 
ting your full force of citizenship behind 
your complaint. 

These letters seem to be required to solve 
this problem. 

Anyone having a tape recorder should keep 
it in readiness so that the broadcasts may be 
taped as final proof. Only one good record- 
ing would back up the statements of hun- 
dreds of furious television owners. 

What the FCC sidesteps will have to be 
undertaken by vigilant citizens. 

A year is too long to wait for correction of 
a local public nuisance. 
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Support of Hospital Insurance for the 
Aged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON 


P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 
Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, the 


-Physicians Committee for Health Care 


for the Aged Through Social Security 
yesterday issued a public statement 
reiterating its strong support for enact- 
ment of a plan of hospital insurance for 
the aged. The committee is made up of 
a number of distinguished physicians, 
including two Nobel laureates. I ask 
unanimous consent that this statement 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


SUPPORT or HOSPITAL INSURANCE FOR THE 
AGED 


WASHINGTON, August 5.—A committee of 
distinguished doctors today urged the enact- 
ment of legislation to provide hospital in- 
surance for the aged under social security 
because “it will help physicians to fulfill their 
commitment to provide high quality medical 
care while preserving their independence of 
professional judgment.” 

“With hospital and related services cov- 
ered by insurance, physicians will be in a 
better position to prescribe that treatment 
which is best for the patient,” the Physicians 
Committee for Health Care for the Aged 
under Social Security declared in a news 
leafiet. It will improve the quality of 
health care." 

The committee is composed of 31 leading 
American doctors, including a Nobel prize 
winner in medicine, a recipient of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association’s Distinguished 
Service Award, a former president of the 
American College of Physicians, a world- 
famous baby doctor, among others prominent 
in the profession. The chairman of the 
committee is Dr, Caldwell B. Esselstyn, 
founder and director of the Rip Van Winkle 
Clinic, Hudson, N.Y. Other members in- 
elude Dr. Benjamin Spock of Cleveland, 
Ohio, famous baby doctor and author of the 
best-seller “Baby and Child Care”; Dr. Dick- 
inson W. Richards of New York, N.Y., winner 
of the 1956 Nobel Prize in Medicine and 
Physiology; Dr. William A. Sawyer of Roch- 
ester, N. V., past chairman, AMA Committee 
on Medical Care for Industrial Workers and 
former medical director, Eastman Kodak 
Co. 


“Physicians have long been concerned be- 
cause the elderly of our Nation live in fear 
of the catastrophic costs of hospitalization,” 
the committee stated. “A single long illness 
can wipe out slender savings and force the 
aged to seek either public assistance or help 
from already overburdened chil Sei 

“Physicians know that because of this fear, 
many older people who need hospital care 
do not get it at all or get it too late,” the 
committee declared. 

The doctors, most of whom are members 
of the American Medical Association, said 
nonprofit hospitalization plans and commer- 
cial insurance plans have not been able to 
meet the problem.” The State programs 
under the Kerr-Mills bill, they said, is “a 
plan for the indigent aged” and provides 
“generally meager, spotty and often uncer- 
tain benefits.” 

The King-Anderson bill to provide hospi- 
tal insurance for the aged under social se- 
curity, on the other hand, provides the most 
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economical and practical answer,” according 
to the committee. 

“(It) is a hospitalization insurance pro- 
gram which Involves virtually the entire 
population. It enables people to pay for 
their protection during the time they can 
best afford to contribute—while they are 
working. This approach avoids the necessity 
of a means test * * * and it helps to prevent 
poverty and destitution.” 

The committee rejected the argument that 
the bill is socialized medicine. Instead, the 
doctors stated, the measure maintains the 
existing doctor-patient relationship.“ They 
called it "a self-help program.“ 

They said that the King-Anderson bill 
provided three specific safeguards against 
overutilization of services. 

The measure would also aid hospitals, thé 
committee declared, because these institu- 
tions, now often financially hard pressed, 
will know that they will be paid for services 
rendered to aged patients instead of having 
to absorb such costs as charity.” 

“No matter how you look at it,” the phy- 
siclans concluded, “legislation to provide hos- 
pital insurance for the aged is an effective, 
practical and commonsense way of meeting 
the high cost of hospitalization for the aged. 
It fills a great human need, It will improve 
the quality of health care. It protects the 
patient and the physician.” 


Got Yours Yet? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES HARVEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I believe a recent editorial in 
the Palos Regional newspaper, published 
in Palos Heights, III., sums up in a few 
words pertinent views on the agricul- 
tural program, mass transit, and a pro- 
posed Department of Urban Affairs. It 
— worthy of the attention of all Mem- 

Ts: 


Gor Yours Yer? 

Having troubles? Don't worry maybe 
Government will take care of them. 

To make things all hunky-dory down on 
the farm, the Federal Government has put 
up tens of billions of dollars to keep prices 
up and ts still kicking in to the tune of 85 
billion a year of the taxpayers’ money. The 
mess is worse than ever, but no one can say 
agriculture is neglected. 

Due to changing needs, times, and habits, 
many of our city transit systems are finding 
the going hard. So, as a start, it is proposed 
that, over a 3-year period, the various units 
of government kick in with more than $500 
million in grants and low-interest loans- 
Representative Tarr estimates the ultimate 
total at $20 billion. Representative DER- 
WINSKI thinks that “Handing out Govern- 
ment grants will discourage Initiative among 
transit operators, who might otherwise solve 
their own problems; drive financing out of 
the field, and subsidize inefficiency.” They 
sure would—but never mind little things 
like that. , 

The House has balked at a proposal to 
establish a Cabinct-level eparnnent of 
Urban Affairs, which would enable the Fed- 
eral Government to run the cities. But don’t 
worry—the bill will be back. 

There's lots of money down there in Wash- 
ington, so long as we don’t worry about more 
and more taxes, more and bigger deficits, 
worsening world trade position, inflation, and 
other such petty matters. Got yours yet? 


1963 
On Welfareton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr, Speaker, I ran 
across a rather thought provoking and 
amusing article in the Williba Knotholer, 
Lee County, Ky., that I would like to 
Dass on for some of our colleagues to re- 
View and ponder, 

I particularly appreciated the very 

d remarks in support of my good 
friend and colleague, Representative 
Gene Snyper, and my good friend in the 
other body, Senator THRUSTON Mon rox, 
for their outspoken support of sound, 
Conservative and responsible govern- 
Ment. We need more men in Congress 
Who think and vote as these gentlemen 


Ox WELFARETON 


Me and Chester Deaton got to discussing 
conditions of us pore people of eastern 
tucky what them Congressmens and wel- 

Tarites are allus n talking about. Chester 

Said with much authority and knowledge- 

Ment, “You know I ain't hearn of nary a pore 

teller of eastern Kentucky a starving to 

death nor working hisself to death in a might 
time.” 


We got to checking on Chester's statement 
4nd all the statistics and surveys put out by 
all the governmental surveys and probes 
Of the welfare of eastern Kentucky does not 
Show of a single pore person a starving to 
death in Lee County. Neither is there any 
Teferences in these tons of surveys and in- 
vestigations which would lead one to believe 

t anyone died from overexertion or exces- 
Ave workings. 

Them legislators met again down there in 
Prankfort and they pooled a lot of money 
together and they bought them big horse- 
bittles yp here in eastern Kentucky and the 
Way the papers read these horsepittles will 
be used mostly by us pore eastern Kentuc- 

what get indigent or pregnant. We've 

discussing that indigent disease or 
Malady and none of us pore ever remember 
R ketching no disease like that and some even 

it is something similar to what hap- 
dens to women what sounds sort of like that. 
If we ever do get indigent we'll rush to one 
ot them new poreman’s horsepittles and get 
Ourselves took care of real quick so we can 
Bet back to our duties. All of us pore are 
about decided that indigent malady is a new 
disease carried in by all them governmental 
Surveyors and investigatars of eastern Ken- 
tucky's pore conditions. 

Even one of former President Roosevelt's 
Younguns were up in the pore sections of 
eastern Kentucky last month and taking a 
Bood look at us pore and needy. He was 
Yery much impressed by our conditions and 
he hurried back to tell the Presidents and 

ents that we were in real pore con- 

ditions and it was time to stop surveying 

and investigating and time to get a lot off 

Good stuff sent right into us or we might 

even starve to death or ketch the indigents 

ore the next election. We have been pro- 

mised much because of the Roosevelt's 

's visit among us pore and needy. 

Them Roosevelts all did have tender hearts 
for us unfortunates. 

We even writ Senator Morron about our 
Conditions and we explained how none of 
Us pore here in Williba got any boxes of food 
and clothing during the time that Lee County 
Was declared to be in a governmental disaster 
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area. Lee County has been a disaster area 
for many years but when the government 
recognizes the fact because of a heavy rain 
or an unforseeable election results; then us 
pore can expect boxes of food and clothing 
and money sometimes. We writ Mr. MORTON 
to see if we could find out if maybe them 
boxes of food and clothing had got short 
stopped down to the county seat. Some- 
times we don't trust them fellers down to 
the county seat non too much and we nearly 
know they get a lot of the governmental 
stuff what is supposed to be for us pore 
county citizens. 

Senator Morton writ us back and he ex- 
plained how the funds for a disaster area 
works and either he didn't know what he 
was talking about or we didn't one. Sounded 
like all the money and food and clothing 
goes thru the hands of the big shots down 
to Floral Clock, Ky. Then it is divided up 
and sent out to us what are suffering from 
disasters and the “indigents.” 

We guess all them big shots down to Floral 
Clock, Ky., pick out all the good stuff and 
just send little dabs of the tother stuff out 
to us pore sufferers. Sometimes it is such 
little dabs that it ain't noticable. 

We did tell Senator Morton bout how our 
neighbor's johnny fell over into the back 
water and floated off during the disaster flood 
and we told him we thought that to be bout 
the worst disaster thing to hit Lee County. 
The Senator was very nice and to writ us 
that he was most certain that someplace 
within the government there would be a 
agency or board what could take care of our 
neighbor’s johnny. He even thought it might 
be possible to take the old WPA johnny proj- 
ect law and apply it to a brand new modern 
1963 model of a johnny. We hope this can 
be done. Such a building would add much 
to our community. 

We were pleased with the quick and kind 
response that we got from Senator MORTON. 
He has always been considerate of our pleas 
and we believe him to be one of the best 
Senators we got up in them Congfessments 
and we hope he will be in the presidential 
race in 1964—at least on the Vice President 
ticket, MorTon is a right good feller and 
you should ort to write him about any of 
your troubles. 

They’s another good man up there in one 
of them lower Houses of Congressment. His 
name is Representative G. SNYDER, He 
knows the direction in which the pore and 
the rich and the royal are headed and he 
will sacrifice his chances of reelection to do 
the right thing. We sort of like Mr. Morton 
and Mr. SNYDER because they are men who 
resemble the old statesmen that made the 
United States once a great nation. 

But looks like most of them fellers up 
there in them Congressments can talk about 
nothing but how pore and needy us eastern 
Kentuckians are and how dreadfully the 
Negroes are being treated. Seems like they 
don't give much thoughts to nobody else 
hardly and we don't reckon they’s anymore 
pore people in the United States but eastern 
Kentuckians and maybe a few that border 
on eastern Kentucky by West Virgina. 

Since Congressments dwell upon the pore 
conditions of eastern Kentucky so much 
some of us have come to the conclusions 
that maybe they ort to just make eastern 
Kentucky the 5ist State of the Union and 
give it the beautiful name of Welfareton. 
Then a wall could be built around us and 
all methods of governmental reliefs could be 
experimented upon us. There's room in 
these hills whereby most of the Negroes 
could be transplanted among us here in 


Welfareton and then when something good 


come along to be handed out to us, it could 
all be loaded onto one freight car and 
shipped right into us. Then us pore and 
needy and the Negroes could fiy right into 
the freight car load of good stuff and eat it 
up. Since the Governor has freed the Ne- 
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groes in Kentucky, we could all eat together 
out of the same box. Yes, Welfareton, for- 
merly eastern Kentucky, can become à great 
State of the Union and can become a haven 
for us pore and needy and the mistreated 
Negroes and the Congressments can get busy 
on some other urgent business like sending 
a billion dollars to Antarctica or some other 
country that needs it. 

Write your Congressment and get them to 
establish Welfareton at their earliest con- 
venience. It would be for the betterment of 
the Nation as a whole. What ever State 
of the Nation you live in, be sure your write 
your Congressment in our favor. Help us get 
Welfareton established as the 5ist State of 
the Union. 

Welfareton citizens will be allowed to vote 
at least once and in some instances they 
might be allowed to vote more than once. 
There will be no important offices such as 
Governors or constables in Welfarton. All 
business for Welfareton will be centralized 
in Washington. 


Treaty, Nightmare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
seems to be general agreement that we 
have an advantage over the U.S.S.R. in 
the size of our nuclear weapons arsenal. 
Conversely, there is little or no argument 
over the Soviets’ superiority over us in 
the development of high yield bombs. In 
other words, we have nuclear bombs in 
quantity and they have them in quality. 
This seems to be quite satisfactory to 
the administration and other supporters 
of the test ban treaty. 


The danger of accepting this situation, 
however, lies in the fact that use of the 
Soviet “big bang” bombs against us could 
immobilize our capability to retaliate 
with our larger arsenal of “smaller bang” 
bombs. This is one of the hazards in- 
herent in Senate ratification of the 
treaty, as is well described by the widely 
circulated news columnist Holmes Alex- 
ander in the July 30 issue of the Houston 
Chronicle as follows: 

Test Ban Treaty COULD FREEZE UNITED 

STATES IN SECOND PLACE 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WasHINGTON.—Up till the time, in Septem- 
ber 1961, when Russia held mammoth ther- 
monuclear tests in the Arctic, there was well- 
informed confidence in Washington that the 
United States was ahead of the U.S.S.R. in 
the number of nuclear weapons and in nu- 
clear knowledge. F 

President Eisenhower and Kennedy could 
be called justified, before those Arctic explo- 
sions, in offering a test ban treaty to abolish 
further explosions in the air and in the 
water. 

There was much expert opinion which said 
that we did not need cooperative inspection 
of such explosions because both sides had 
instruments for detection. To make the 
treaty include space, as the Kennedy admin- 
istration later proposed, seemed unwise to 
many knowledgeable persons. To make the 
treaty include und d testing, without 
adequate on-site inspection, would have been 
reckless, and was so branded. 
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But the whole matter of a test ban treaty 
now must be reconsidered on the basis of 
that turning point—September, 1961. It is 
still authoritatively assumed that the United 
States is ahead in the number of nuclear 
weapons and in our ability to produce them. 
But there is another area in which the 
United States is definitely behind—and that 
is the area of nuclear knowledge. 

Well-informed men declare that Russia 
has learned more about nuclear weapons 
during 1961-63 than we have learned. 
Therefore, the advantage of a test ban has 
altered radically in the last 2 years. Before 
the autumn of 1961, a teat ban treaty, if 
honestly observed, would have perpetuated 
American superiority within the limits of air 
and water. But after the autumn of 1961, 
the advantage went to Russia. 

A good many Senators know this. They 
will say so if protected from seeing their 
words in print. They do not wish to be pre- 
mature by oppos a treaty which is not yet 
before the Senate. But they do wish to 
find ways of offsetting this Russian advant- 
age by writing certain provisos into the 
treaty that they finally ratify. 

One very important proviso, is that we will 
consider the treaty to be automatically vio- 
lated—whenever we detect unexplained ex- 
plosions within Soviet territory. 

Another is that the three parties to the 

treaty (the United States, USSR. and 
Britain) agree to limit production of nuclear 
weapons, as distinguished from the testing 
of them. This limitation is necessary for a 
reason so sensitive that I prefer to let another 
writer, who is more familiar than I with 
“sanitized” Pentagon language, put my in- 
formation into words. Hanson Baldwin, New 
York Times military columnist, says it this 
way: 
“The nightmare of a few experts is that 
a number of Russian superweapons exploded 
in the skies above the United States might 
blur our radar, knock out or confuse com- 
mand-and-control systems, or destroy our 
electronic circuits and thus prevent the 
launching of deterrent weapons.” 

The “nightmare,” to give it Baldwin's 
term, is that Russia, since 1961, has tested 
a superweapon which could cripple our mili- 
tary communications and render us inca- 
pable of striking back, 

There are Senators ready to vow that no 
treaty shall be signed which leaves Russia 
free to produce this weapon which “a few 
experts” believe has already been tested. 


Drive Contest Winner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEDRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
know our colleagues are familiar with 
the Drive essay contest, because winners 
from throughout the country have been 
coming to Washington as part of the 
reward for writing winning essays. 

From Omaha, Mr. and Mrs. Blaine L. 
Rish, Teamsters Local 554, were selected 
as winners in the essay contest and re- 
cently visited Washington. I was pleased 
to speak with them and learn of their 
concern about certain legislative issues 
before the Congress. 

I believe that it would be of interest 
to include the winning essay which was 
written by Mrs. Rish on the subject, 
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“Drive Is Important to Me Because.” 
Mrs. Rish's entry was the winner in the 
Joint Council Area which includes 
Omaha. Her essay follows: 

Drive is important to me because my right 
to vote, intelligently, is important to me. 
To exercise that right and vote for the 
candidates who will lean toward benefiting 
the working man, I need to be fully informed 
of each candidate’s stand toward labor. As 
an Individual, it Is impossible to keep abreast 
of all legislation, and those who propose it, 
that will harm the working man’s only se- 
curity, the union contract, and new position 
in the world. Drive does this for me, keeps 
me informed, and so being my information 
center, my eyes and ears of political affairs, 
it is a must for me. 


Second Ship To Bear Proud New 
Hampshire Name 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, on 
June 15, 1963 the U.S. Navy proudly 
commissioned the first in a new class of 
ocean escort vessels, named for a valor- 
ous Navy surgeon, Lt. Ben Richard 
Bronstein, of Manchester, N.H. This is 
the second ship to bear his name and I 
ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the commissioning ceremonies pro- 
gram be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: : 

Dr. Ben Richard Bronstein of Manchester, 
N. H., lost his life on February 28, 1942, when 
the U.S.S. Jacob Jones (D-130) wag sunk by 
an enemy submarine off the Atlantic coast 
at Cape May, N. J. 

Dr. Bronstein had been appointed assistant 
surgeon with the rank of lieutenant on Oc- 
tober 4, 1941, and on November 6, 1941, re- 
ported for active duty at Portsmouth Navy- 
yard and was assigned to the Jacob Jones. 

Ben Bronstein was born in Manchester in 
April 1913, and was graduated from the Uni- 
versity of New Hampshire with a B.S. degree 
in 1936. He continued his education at Tufts 
College Medical School, Boston, and was 
graduated in 1940. 

On December 13, 1943, the Navy commis- 
sioned the first U.S.S. Bronstein in memory 
of Lieutenant (jg) Bronstein which, after 
reporting to Norfolk was assigned to a 
hunter-Killer group. From February to 
May the group was in continuous action 
against German U-Boats. The Bronstein 
also performed convoy escort work during 
this period. For her services and achieve- 
ments the President of the United States 
awarded the U.S. S. Bronstein the Presiden- 
tial Unit Citation. The citation reads in 
part, “On the night of February 29, the 
USS. Bronstein engaged three German sub- 
marines during a 44-hour period and 
struck heayily and effectively throughout 
the concentrated action to score decisive 
victories, consistently maintaining a superior 
degree of efficiency in the performance of 
her assigned missions, this gallant ship 
established an optimum level of antisub- 
marine effectiveness for escort vessels during 
World War II. By her readiness for combat, 
and the skill, courage and determination of 
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her valiant officers and men, the USS. 
Bronstein rendered invaluable service in 
keeping with the highest traditions of the 
U.S. Naval Service.” She was placed out of 
commission on November 5. 1945, and on 
May 3, 1952, was transferred to the Uru- 
guayan Navy and renamed Rou Artigas. 
The second USS. Bronstein named in 
honor of Lieutenant Bronstein was commis- 
sioned June 1, 1963, and is the first in a new 
class of ocean escort ships considerably 
larger than ocean escorts of the past. It 
has a high maneuverability as a destroyer 
escort and is equipped with the most modern 
communications and electronics installa- 
tions to aid in screening transoceanic con- 
voys and to operate offensively against sub- 
marines. Her entry into service marks an- 
other major stride forward in the program 
of providing the U.S. Navy with most ad- 
vanced t of warships to enable it to 
meet its challenge today and tomorrow. 


Episcopal Church of the Atonement, 
Westfield, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
honored to call attention to the 100th 
anniversary of the Episcopal Church of 
the Atonement in Westfield, Mass. 

This church, Mr. Speaker, has had a 
long and distinguished place in the West- 
field community. 

A recent article in the Springfield 
(Mass.) Daily News—July 26—summa- 
rized this history. I therefore would like 
to include portions of this story. 

It is stirring tribute to the faith of 
these Westfield residents, and I am sure 
that my distinguished colleagues will find 
the history of this church particular’ 
interesting: - 
THE 100rm ANNIVERSARY OF THE EPISCOPAL 

CHURCH OF THE ATONEMENT, WESTFIELD, 

Mass. 


Westrtmip.—The parish of the Episcopal 
Church of the Atonement is currently, en- 
gaged in plans for the 100th anniversary of 
the establishment of the church in this com- 
munity. 

Although the Atonement Parish was or- 
ganized on July 7, 1863, the beginnings of the 
organized Anglican or Episcopal congrega- 
tions in this area dates back somewhat ear- 
lier, In the early days of the city's religious 
life there was no place in the Puritan vil- 
lage for the services of the Church of Eng- 
land but for those who came here shortly be- 
fore the Revolution occasional services were 
held in Southwick which was a part of West- 
field. . 

The Protestant Episcopal Society of 
Blandford and towns adjoining, was organ- 
ized and incorporated by the legislature in 
1799. The church, called St. Mark’s, was lo- 
cated on North Street in Blandford. The 
district covered Granville and thiscity. 

Services were sometimes held in the homes 
of persons in this community. Services were 
also held in local homes by Edward Jessup, 
rector of Grace Church in Chicopee and later 
on week days by Rev. H. H. Bates, former 
rector of St. Mark's in Blandford and who 
became the rector of Trinity Church in Tar- 
iffville, Conn. The early services were held 
in the meeting places of several other congre- 
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gations including the Baptists, Methodists, 
and Universalists. 

Finally on July 7, 1863, the parish was or- 
ganized as the Church of the Atonement with 
Rev. John F. Mines as rector. The new 
church was named for the Church of the 
Atonement in Philadelphia. 

The first rector proved unsatisfactory and 
was deposed by the bishop early in 1864. 
He was succeeded by Andrew Mackie in March 
of that year. Records show that the bishop 
made his first visit here on October 2, 1864, 
and that 12 persons were confirmed. Mr. 
Mackie resigned in 1868 and records indicate 
that there were no Episcopal services held 
Tor the next 5 years. 


UNION HALL SERVICE 


Largely through the efforts of Miss Fanny 
Helen Greenwood, Rev. John Frank Winkley 
came to this community in 1873 and began 
services in Union Hall over the Post Office 
at the corner of Elm and Church Streets. The 
Rev. Benjamin F. Cooley succeeded him in 
1878 when a planing mill on the site of the 
Present H. B. Smith Co. plant on Main Street 
was then established as the place of wor- 
ship. 

Henry James Sheridan, a deacon, took 
charge in 1879 and was ordained a priest a 
year later. Land for the first church on 
King Street was given at that time by O. D. 
Jessup of Philadelphia. 

The cornerstone of the King Street Church 
was laid on May 16, 1880, and the first serv- 
ice held on Good Friday, 1882. Rev. H. N. 
Cunningham replaced Mr. Sheridan in 1883 
when the latter left to do missionary work 
in the west. From 1886 the rectors included 
Rey. Alan Prescott, Rev. Henry Tarrant, 
George G. Dugan, Normand S. Boardman, 
Rev. Frederick A. Wright, Rev. Herbert Gran- 
tham, and Rev. James F. Bullitt. 

Rev, Robert Keating Smith took over the 
Pulpit in 1906. He organized a boy choir and 
Ploneered in the organization of Boy Scout 
Troop 101, one of the first troops to be organ- 
ized in this country. Rev. Alfred D. Snively 
was the incumbent during 3 years abroad 
spent by Mr. Smith as a representative of the 
presiding bishop and archbishop of Canter- 
bury in the organization of the national 
church in Czechoslovakia following World 
War I. 

Purchase of the Court Street property took 
Place in November 1923, and the first serv- 
ice in the remodeled building took place in 
September of the following year. Mr. Smith 
Tesigned in 1927 and was followed by Rev. 
Wolcott Coit Treat who was responsible for 
Considerable physical growth prior to his 
death in 1931. Rev. Robert Lay Read became 
associate priest and priest-in-charge in 1935. 
The parish was taken over by Rev. Stanley 
O. S. Shirt on January 1, 1936, and until his 
death in 1946, led the efforts which resulted 
in paying off the church indebtedness. He 
also promoted many improvements to the 
church property. 

Rev. Paul T. Schultz, Jr., was made rector 
On October 1, 1946, and active plans were 
started for a new church. The old building 
Was deconsecrated in 1952 and services were 
held in temporary quarters in Fellowship 
Hall of the First Methodist Church until the 
new bullding was entered on June 7, 1953. 
The dedication was held 3 days later. 

Rey. William M. Hale, the present pastor, 
came here in the spring of 1957. In the fall 
of 1958 the debt on the new church was 
retired and consecrated by Bishop Hatch, 
At this time the second floor addition to the 
West wing was completed. The first curate, 
Rey. Robert Golledge, came to the church in 
July of 1958 followed by Rev. Allen Wright 
in 1960, and Rev. Elliott Blackburn in 1962. 
The former Durkin property in the rear of 
the church was purchased in December of 
1962 and only recently the church purchased 
the Atwater home at 38 Court Street. 


Treaty Settles Little 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Newton (Kans.) Kansan which 
discusses the test ban treaty. Prior to 
action by the Senate on this proposed 
treaty there should be full public debate 
on the pros and cons of such an agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union. I commend 
this editorial to my colleagues in the 
House as it represents the thinking of 
many citizens in regard to the value of 
an agreement with the Russians: 

Treaty SETTLES LITTLE 


The United Stàtes, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union have come to an agreement 
barring the testing of nuclear bombs any- 
place except underground. The agreement 
still must be ratified by a two-thirds vote of 
the U.S. Senate before it becomes effective. 

Regardless of whether or not the Senate 
ratifies the treaty, it still has a couple of 
big weaknesses. 

First, one atomic power, France, has been 
left out. The French may go on with their 
testing at will. Not only that, but China— 
Red China—is expected to develop an 
A-bomb within a relatively short time, and 
with the present split in the Commie world 
Red China will never become a party to such 
an agreement. 

Second, a treaty with a Communist coun- 
try has never been worth the paper it has 
been written on. It is effective only as long 
as the Communist nation wants it to be 
effective. Just as soon as it is in the best 
interests of the Commies to break the treaty, 
they will break it. 

Premier Khrushchey probably was pushed 
into the treaty by his split with the Red 
Chinese. He needs desperately to bring them 
into line, but he can't do this with the West 
at his back. Nor can he risk stirring up 
trouble in the West with the Chinese, on 
the other side of him, even though they 
speak almost the same ideological language. 

So he suddenly starts to make peace with 
the West. This will free him in dealing with 
the Red Chinese. Once they are back in 
line he can feel free to break any treaty 
he has made. 

The best that can be said for the treaty 
is that it might give the West some breath- 
ing time in which it can shore up its de- 
fenses against communism. The worst it can 
do is to betray the West into letting down 
its defenses. 


A Tribute to Patrick J. Hurley 
SPEECH 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 

Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, there 
are frequently times when one yearns for 
soft words and tender phrases that could 
convey cherished memories. Such a time 
is now, for my dear friend, Gen. Patrick 
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J. Hurley, has passed from our sight, be- 
queathing me a rich legacy of fond 
memories. 

Patrick J. Hurley truly lived the 
American dream, he was born of immi- 
grant parents in Coal County, Okla., 
and was reared in poverty, but amassed 
a fortune before turning to public life to 
serve his country. 

I am proud to be among the many who 
today are paying tribute to a man whose 
mark in history is the rich legacy of wis- 
dom, statesmanship, honor, and courage 
which he has imparted to the Govern- 
ment of the United States of America. 
Patrick J. Hurley was a man of many 
talents and he served his country in 
many capacities; he had a long and 
honorable military career; he was Sec- 
retary of War under President Hoover; 
was Ambassador to China under Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

I am proud to live in a generation: 
that has known the service, leadership 
and love of country that has been given 
so freely by my dear friend. I will al- 
ways think of him as being indestruc- 
tible, imperishable, and indomitable. 
To these characteristics must be added 
the qualities of integrity, wisdom, loyalty, 
friendliness, fairness and leadership, for 
he is a man who long will be remembered 
in our great country’s annals of history. 

Mrs. Belcher and I extend our most 
heartfelt sympathy to his wonderful 
wife, Mrs. Ruth Hurley and to his three 
children. 


Prayer in Our Public Schools 


OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, many 
outstanding organizations are lending 
their support to efforts to amend the 
Constitution so our children may pray 
and read the Bible in public schools. 

This, as you Members know, is the 
purpose of discharge petition No. 3, 
which has been on the desk of the Clerk 
since July 9, 1963. 

I am glad to report to the House that 
among those organizations adopting res- 
olutions on this matter is the Kiwanis 
Club of Clermont, Fla. 

I insert at this point, the text of the 
resolution adopted by the Clermont 
(Fla.) Kiwanis Club on July 23, 1963: 
RESOLUTION Passep UNANIMOUSLY AFTER 

DISCUSSION BY CLERMONT (FLA.) KIWANIS 

Crus, JULY 23, 1963 

Whereas it is our belief that the great ma- 
jority of the citizens of the United States of 
America are God-fearing people; and 

Whereas it is our belief that our Nation 
was founded by similarly God-fearing peo- 
ple, who prepared for us a constitution and 
& political system with many references to 
the Diety and our trust in Him; and 

Whereas it is our belief that our Nation 
has thrived and risen from the status of a 
dependent colony to the greatest, most 
powerful, most beneflclent Nation on earth 
in_the incredibly short period of 175 years, 
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by the will of God, as the result of this 
great faith and trust in Him; and 

Whereas it has been the great American 
tradition to express our devotion to 
Almighty God by opening our legislatures, 
our schools, our service clubs, and most 
other organizations with an invocation, 
prayer, or reading from the Bible; and 

Whereas our Supreme Court has appar- 
ently bowed to the will of a minute minority 
‘of godless in our midst to declare uncon- 
stitutional the use of the Lord's Prayer and 
Bite reading as devotional opening exercises 
in our public schools; and 

Whereas we believe this to be contrary to 
the will of the great majority of American 
citizens who insist upon freedom of religion, 
not freedom from religion: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we hereby petition all the 
Members of the U.S. House of Representa- 
tives and the U.S. Senate to consider legis- 
lation, amending the Constitution if need 
be, so that we may return to the great 
American tradition of setting the example 
to the children of the Nation, through our 
public schools, of our belief and trust in 
Almighty God. 

Ror W, CALDWELL, 
President. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 

-have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objectively 
all of the captive nations, those in East- 
ern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
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the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD; 

CHICAGO, ILL., June 23, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Having read your remarks in the 
May 1, 1963, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on the re- 
ception of House Resolution 14, may I express 
my own appreciation for this committee. 
However, the one word which depresses me is 
that the committee be “permanent.” I hope 
the understanding is “permanent only 80 
long as the captive nations are denied their 
freedom.” 

Sincerely yours, 
Mrs. MILDRED JAGIELLA. 
New Haven, Conn., 
June 22, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITA, 
Chairman, Committe on Rules, the House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SMITH: It is difficult 
to stand by and see one’s former native land 
labor under the yoke of the Soviet Union. 
Lithuania is one of many countries, once 
free but now unwillingly under the grasp of 
the most destructive force of freedom the 
world has ever known, athelstic communism. 

Therefore, I urge action on House Resolu- 
tion 14 to establish a Committee on Captive 
Nations. 

It is not only my request, but one of many 
thousands of freedom-loving people who ask 
that the United States of America deal with 
the “bloody hand of the Soviets.” 

Would you please advise me on the progress 
of this vital resolution. 

Sincerely yours for a free world, 
JohN Macys. 
June 19, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I wish to express my gratitude 
to you for your efforts on behalf of the na- 
tions under Communist subjugation. I hope 
your work on the establishment of a Spe- 
cial Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives will be successful. 

Even though the help I can give to you 
and your colleagues is small, I am more 
than happy to assist. I have written to my 
Congressman, the Honorable MELVIN PRICE, 
asking him to submit a resolution similar 
to House Resolution 14. Also, I enclose a 
copy of my letter to the Honorable HOWARD 
W. Surrn, chairman of the Committee on 
Rules. 

I would like to use this opportunity to 
request that you use all the influence at 
your disposal in order to have the President 
declare the third week in July as Captive 
Nations Week in accordance with the reso- 
lution passed in Congress in 1959. 

Again I wish you and your colleagues suc- 
cess and thank you for your dedication to 
the Captive Nations cause. I hope you may 
continue your work until Soviet imperialism 
has been wiped from the face of this earth. 

With deep respect, 3 

A. VAITKUS. 

East Sr. Lou, ILL, 


Re passage of House Resolution 14—Captive 
Nations Committee establishment. 

Congressman DANIEL J. Fr oon, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: As a naturalized 
American, who left Armenia many years ago, 
I want to commend you for your sponsorship 
of the above bill. 

I know that despite many obstacles you 
are making every effort to obtain its passage. 

Speaking for myself and others of the 
Armenian-American community in Haver- 
hill, Mass., I want you to know that you 
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have our support regarding the passage of 
this bill. 
Very truly yours, 
GEORGE NAJARION, 
HAVERHILL, Mass, 
Re passage of House Resolution 14—Captive 
Nations Committee establishment. 
Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, DC. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN Fl oo: The above bill 
submitted by you sometime in 1960 is of 
very great interest to me. 

As a naturalized American, I favor its 
passage. The establishment of this com- 
mittee Is a positive step toward bringing to 
light the position of those captive nations, 
of which Armenia is one, which have been 


- swallowed up by the Soviet Union. 


I want to commend you for its introduc- 
tion and also for your continued efforts to 
obtain its passage. 

I am also writing Congressman SMITH 
urging him to take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to release this bill from the Rules Com- 
mittee and on to the House floor for debate. 

Very truly yours, 
HEMAGEG VOSGARIAHIAN. 

HAVERHILL, Mass., June 17, 1963, 


Government Lotteries of Norway, Po- 
land, Portugal, Sweden, and Switzer- 
land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, among the 
77 foreign countries which utilize gov- 
ernment lotteries as a revenue-raising 
device .are Norway, Poland, Portugal. 
Sweden, and Switzerland. In these five 
foreign nations, like in all the other 
countries, the gambling spirit of its peo- 
ple is legally recognized, accepted, and 
regulated for the countries’ needs and 
the people’s benefit. 

Norway, in addition to the lottery, also 
benefits from semiofficial football pools. 
In 1962, the gross receipts of the national 
lottery came to over $17 million. After 
payment of prizes, the total annual net 
income to the government came to over 
$5 million. 

Poland has a government lottery which 
was established long before the Commu- 
nists took over that country—it dates 
back to 1808. In Poland there are two 
countrywide lotteries. In 1962, the total 
gross wagered in these lotteries was over 
$53 million. The net profit to the gov- 
ernment was over $18 million of which 
part is used for investments in sports in- 
stallations and support of sporting activ- 
ities. The other part is used for housing, 
historical monuments, and local cultural 
activities. 3 

Portugal gives us another example of 
how the urge to gamble may be utilized 
on behalf of charitable organizations. 
In 1962, the total gross receipts were 
825 ½ million. The net income came to 
over $634 million which went to public 
assistance. 

Sweden has found the lottery to be of 
great help to its people. Not only is thé 
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Swedish lottery the largest. Scandinavian 
lottery but it is the most profitable. In 
1962, the gross receipts came to $52 mil- 
lion. The net income to the government 
Was almost $31 million. A good portion 
of this money is set aside for cultural ac- 
tivities and the rest is devoted to general 
budget purposes. 

Switzerland has three lotteries which 
are operated on a multicantonal level. 
The 1962 figures show over 86 ½ million 
in gross receipts. The net income came 
to close to $2 million which was used for 
Private and public charities and for cyl- 
tural organizations. Part of the moneys 
Was used for conserving wildlife, for fi- 
Nancing public buildings and maintain- 
ing public transportation systems. 

Mr. Speaker, the lesson to be drawn 
from the example of these foreign na- 
tions is that a national lottery can be of 
great benefit to a country. This is not 
Merely a case of the ends justifying the 
Means, for if we were not so steeped in 
Moral hypocrisy, we would realize that a 
National lottery is a time honored and 
tested financial device. With our own 
lottery we can produce over $10 billion 
a year in new revenue which can be used 
to reduce our high taxes and growing 


National debt. When will America wake 


up to the worth and value of national 
lottery? 


Union Station Yawns as Traffic Fades 
but Taxes Go on Forever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article from the Washington 
Evening Star of July 31, concerning the 
famous Union Station just a few blocks 
north of the Capitol Building. 

The article discusses the proposal by 
Downtown Progress, Inc., to turn the 
Station into a visitors center. It is 
pointed out in the article that taxes on 
the station last year amounted to 
$2,750,455.74 or, as the Washington 
Terminal Co. manager, M. H. Lingen- 
felter is quoted as saying, “Just about 
how much the airport takes out of the 
Treasury. So we are paying for the air- 
Ports that take our business away.” 

I think most of us have had occasion 
to pass through Union Station, and I in- 
Clude the article because of its current 
interest and because of the history which 
is reviewed in it: 

UNION STATION YAWNS AS TRAFFIC FADES 

(By Myra MacPherson) 

Union Station is a depressing cavern where 
People no longer come. 

Its look of lonely disuse is sad to view, 
especially so for those who remembered when 
100,000 people a day swarmed the concourse; 
When it was a gateway to all parts of the 
World for millions of soldiers during World 

ar II; when presidents and kings came to 

that wey because, after all, who could 
take the airlines seriously? 
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In 1928, 301 trains steamed in and out of 
the station dally. Today the roar has sub- 
sided to the relative quiet of 121 trains a day. 

The entrance with its mammoth roman 
arches is marred by a shabby gray wooden 
cahopy that brings no beauty with its func- 
tion of protecting people from the rain. 

Inside, it is dim and humid and, high above 
in arched windows, huge fans succeed only 
in whirling warm air from one place to an- 
other. The click of heels echoes on the 
marble floor and there is a gloomy feeling 
that although a shout, would resound in the 
emptiness, no one would bother to turn a 
head. 

ROOM FOR OTHERS 


Two or three soldiers walk past leisurely, 
where, during the war, a soldier’s leg was 
broken in a trampling rush of people get- 
ting to their trains. On a shiny wooden 
bench where people once shoved together 
elbow to elbow, a man sleeps full length, 
knowing there is plenty of room left for 
others. 

A mother tells two small boys to keep their 
feet off the benches. In a far corner an old 
woman rummages through a sack. Another 
leans on her arms at her newsstand waiting. 

It's nothin' like it used to be. People's 
not traveling like they used to by train.“ 
Looking down the quiet room she said, “You 
couldn't used to get through there. They 
didn't have sitting room left. They used 
to sit on their bags. It’s sad about the 


trains.” 


Management in this fading business of 
passenger trains, the Pennsylvania and Bal- 
timore & Ohio Railroads, has been trying to 
dump Union Station for years. 

Last year, they paid $2,750,455.74 in taxes. 
Or, as the Washington Terminal Co. mana- 
ger, M. H. Lingenfelter, grimly cognizant of 
the facts, put it: “Just about how much 
the airport takes out of the Treasury. So 
we're paying for the airports that take our 
business away." 

HAIL CENTER PLAN 

The railroads greeted the latest proposal 
by Downtown Progress, Inc, to turn the 
station into a visitors center with all the 
enthusiasm of a parent meeting the pros- 
pective suitor of his-spinster daughter. 

“We would adjust ourselves in order to 
make the building useful. I’m certain we 
could put a small waiting area in some 
corner of the station,“ said Mr. Lingenfel- 
ter. 
The project is very much in the “if” 
stage. It would first require congressional 
legislation and to date, a bill has not even 
been drawn up. If the station did become 
the visitors center some of the vast space 
would be chopped up for theaters, meeting 
rooms, display areas, information centers, 
cafeterias and snack facilities. 

“I would think much of the personnel 
would stay. In fact, the people who run 
some of the stands could benefit by it.“ said 
Mr. Lingenfelter. 

Today, parts of the station take on the 
aspect of an amusement park during the off 
season. Souvenirs wait untouched at many 
stands. A large sign invites people to “have 


tun“ in the game room where, at noon the 


other day, all the pinball machines were 
idle. There is a bar and dining room where 
one is certain of immediate seating. 

It is hard to imagine this ghost of a 
building when it was filled with life, The 
splendor of its Roman architecture drew 
tourists when it was completed in 1907. It 
was a fitting place to receive King Albert of 
Belgium in 1919, the King of Siam in 1931. 

With fanfare, King George and Queen Eliz- 
abeth were escorted to the Presidential 
Lounge. In World War II, the State De- 
partment did the noble thing and turned 
the lounge into a USO center. The red car- 
pets and the furniture were packed away, 
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newer to be used again. There were no de- 
mands for their services after the war. 

A long secret hallway for anyone wishing 
to make an unobserved exit runs alongside 
the lounge. Today it is used as a free 
baggage room for the servicemen who still 
come through Washington, making this 
room with its rock n' roll music, one of the 
few populated in the station. 

The station had its memorable moments. 
Thousands huddled outside in the plaza 
when President Franklin D. Roosevelt's 
body was brought back from Warm Springs. 

RUNAWAY TRAIN 


And on a January morning 10 years ago 
the Federal Express ran away, ripped 
through the station and planted its engine 
in the basement. It left a crater in the 
terminal concrete where minutes before peo- 
ple walked with suitcases, candy bars, maga- 
zines and train tickets—injuring 40 and 
miraculously killing no one. 

It seems like a long time ago. 


Oliver La Farge 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, one 
of the Nation’s leading authorities on 
American Indian life, Oliver La Farge, 
died Friday in New Mexico. .He was 61 
years of age; and if his health had not 
failed, he would have had many more 
useful years ahead of him. He was an 
historian and an anthropologist whose 
main interest was in telling the story of 
American Indians, and thereby helping 
advance their progress through a better 
understanding by the rest of the country. 
He won the Pulitzer Prize for his novel 
“Laughing Boy,” a story of Navajo life. 
A quarter million copies of “Laughing 
Boy” have been reproduced here and 
abroad. 

I ask unanimous consent that an edi- 
torial about Oliver La Farge which ap- 
peared in the New York Times on August 
4, 1963, be printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


OLIVER LA Farce 


A half century ago, when the American 
Indian was much in the news because of the 
gross injustices done to him, he had a con- 
siderable number of influential—or at least 
highly vocal—friends. But in time the na- 
tional conscience found other and seemingly 
greater injustices pressing upon it, and many 
of the Indian's friends wandered away from 
a concern for his welfare. Not so Oliver La 
Farge. He became an eloquent spokesman 
for the Indian cause in the 1920's when he 
wrote the Pulitzer Prize novel, 
“Laughing Boy,” a tale of Navajo life. His 
ardor never waned; indeed, at his death 
thousands of residents of Indian reservations 
considered him their only hope for ever 
achieving a measure of dignity. 

Oliver La Farge approached the Indian 
without maudlin sentiment. He liked and 
respected him, and with gentle but firm 
good nature he repelled the caricature of the 
modern Indian as a drunk and a ‘wastrel. 
La Farge told America that the Indian was 
brave, loyal, and intelligent. He fought the 
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Indian’s battles before many a congressional 
committee and White House advisory group. 
Others were in the fight, too, but it was La 
Farge’s voice that was heard most frequently 
and most movingly in behalf of the country's 
original settler. 

Oliver La Farge threw his arm in kindness 
and affection around the shoulder of a for- 
gotten man. No racial minority ever had a 
more resolute friend. ‘ 


Remarks of Hon. John E. Fogarty, of 
Rhode Island, at American Library 


Trustee Association Recognition Din- 
ner, Chicago, III., July 13, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, another 
deserved honor has come to our distin- 
guished colleague from the Second Dis- 
trict of Rhode Island, the Honorable 
JoHN Focarty, who received the Citation 
of Merit for his outstanding contribution 
as a library trustee at the American Li- 
brary Association’s 82d Annual Confer- 
ence in Chicago, III., on July 14. 

Those of us who have difficulty keep- 
ing track of the multiplicity of JOHN 
Focarty’s interests and attainments may 
not be aware that he is an active member 
of the board of trustees of the Harmony, 
R. I., Public Library, 

Representative Focarty was cited: 

For his militant championship of libraries 
in the halls of Co * © è his immeas- 
urable help in 1956 in obtaining appropria- 
tion of funds which implemented the Li- 
brary Services Act * * * his powerful and 
effective fight in 1960 which culminated in 
extension of the Library Services Act * * * 
his continuing leadership in preparing the 
way for new Federal legislation favorable to 
libraries. 


Prior to the announcement of the 
award, Mr. Focarry was the featured 
speaker at the annual Recognition Din- 
ner held on July 13 by the American Li- 
brary Trustees Association. His re- 
marks reveal his keen understanding of 
the significance and the problems of to- 
day’s public libraries. Because they are 
of exceptional value to Members of Con- 
gress at this time when we are consider- 
ing legislation to amend the Library 
Services Act, I should like to insert Mr. 
Focarty’s speech it its entirety: 
Remarks or Hon. JoHN E. Fooarty, US. 

REPRESENTATIVE, SECOND CONGRESSIONAL 

Drsruicr or RHODE ISLAND, AT AMERICAN 

LIBRARY TRUSTEE ASSOCIATION RECOGNI- 

TION DINNER, CHICAGO, ILL, JULY 13, 1963 

First, let me express my pleasure at being 
among you. As a fellow public library 
trustee and one of the thousands of unsung, 
unpaid partners in library development, I 
know that you share my abiding commit- 
ment to the importance of good public li- 
braries. We can take pride in the fact that 
the devoted efforts of conscientious trustees, 
who give so freely of their time and effort, 
have done much to make the American pub- 
lic library a major resource for lifelong 
learning. 
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This ALTA recognition dinner provides a 
fitting occasion for some reflection and some 
speculation on the fortunes of the libraries 
in our charge. Without doubt, each of us 
can gain some satisfaction with Übrary 
progress and improvements made over the 
last year. Equally certain is our knowledge 
of problems yet to be solved, demands yet 
to be adequately met, and, just over the 
horizon, a whole new world of library change 
and growth. 

The continued ability of American citi- 
zens to make intelligent decisions and well- 
informed choices is a matter of crucial im- 
portance in today’s world and in the years 
ahead. A good public library has a central 
responsibility in the achievement of this 
vital goal. To understand some of the 
reasons why library service of excellence is 
becoming more complex, more expensive, 
and more important, we need to consider the 
major social, economic, and cultural forces 
now impinging on our daily lives. On the 
one hand, we have more people who are 
more highly educated and more highly de- 
pendent upon resources for continuing edu- 
cation than ever before, On the other hand, 
we are just beginning to cope with a phenom- 
enal increase in both the quality and quan- 
tity of recorded knowledge in the form of 
books, periodicals, films, tapes, and other 
communication media which can be ap- 
propriately considered as library materials. 

This is a very broad statement of a serious 
situation which now faces, and will con- 
tinue to face, all of our social and educa- 
tional institutions. For public libraries, and 
for us as librarians and trustees, the prob- 
lem has special significance. With this 
growth pattern in mind, let me try to 
identify a number of elements which seem 
to bear directly on the task of providing good 
library service. 

We are all acutely aware of the numerical 
increase in population, and libraries have a 
special concern with certain parts of this 
growth. For example, the number of people 
who are 5 through 21 years of age, the 
heaviest users of both public and school 
libraries, will increase from 53.2 million in 
1960 to 67.5 million in 1970. During the same 
period, those persons who are over 60 years 
of age and who frequently have need of 
specialized library facilities will increase in 
number from 23.7 million to 28.4 million. 

If the implication in these figures was 
simply that we will need to do more of the 
same kind of thing that our libraries are 
already doing, this would still be a demand- 
ing task. But let’s not forget the change 
which has occurred in the number of per- 
sons employed in professional and technical 
occupations. This group, with its built-in 
demand for reference and research material, 
increased from 4.5 million in 1950 to 7.5 mil- 
lion in 1960, a rise of 66 percent. 

The significance of this change was iden- 
tified by Lester Asheim when he was dean 
of the University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School. He noted that “growth is oc- 
curring in those parts of the total popula- 
tion which have traditionally been the great- 
est users of the book. The implications for 


the library add up to something considerably. 


more than just a growth in library use; they 
point to a more serious, more intensive and 
more purposeful use of library materials.” 
It follows logically from this that more ex- 
tensive library collections will be needed, 
together with a more ized and more 
highly trained staff of professional librarians. 

The handmaiden to this growth in demand 
for materials is the increase in the number 
and variety of publications available. It 
has been estimated that 10 million words 
are added every month to the cumulative 
knowledge of mankind in the field of chem- 
istry alone. The number of titles of scienti- 
fic books published in the United States, 
excluding Government publications, in- 
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creased from 705 in 1950 to 1,743 in 1962. The 
total number of new books and new editions 
rose from 11,022 in 1950 to 21,904 in 1962. 

Still a third factor in this demand and 
supply situation is the sharp increase in 
the cost of library materials. The average 
subscription price of periodicals In the flelds 
of chemistry and physics increased 102 per- 
cent between 1950 and 1962. In only the last 
7 years, the annual subscription price of 
Chemical Abstracts rose from $60 to $500. 
And this journal, despite its value, can offer 
only partial coverage of the 50,000 scientific 
periodicals now being published. 

One characteristic of our growing and 
changing society which seems to be occasion- 
ally neglected by library planners is the truly 
amazing mobility of the modern American 
family. Nearly 46 million citizens moved, 
at least from one house to another, in the 
15-month period between January 1959 and 
April 1960. In our urban fringe areas, only 
21 percent of the population in 1960 had 
lived in the same house for 10 years or more. 
This same ebb and flow of people exists 
even when the place of residence is not 
changed. The family members may live in 
one community, earn their living in another, 
and go to school in a third. They shop, g9 
to church, and seek their recreation on this 
freewheeling basis, crossing city, town. 
county, and even State lines, often without 
being aware that they are doing so. These 
Americans have little patience for arbitrary 
political boundaries which, to them, merely 
complicate rather than simplify their lives- 
In many cases they have also shown little 
tolerance for public officials who to 
maintain such boundaries for the benefit of 
a few, rather than reducing them for the 
benefit of all. 

The implication for libraries of this mo- 
bility has been well expressed by ALA Presi- 
dent Bryan who said, “Let us turn our at- 
tention to what in effect is the library sys- 
tem. This is the totality of all libraries in 
the United States and, while the differing 
units are not identified as necessarily related 
in any way, we are for many students and 
scholars serving Just as certainly as a system 
of libraries as our public and private schools 
on all levels are serving as a system of formal 
education.” 

All of these facts show that we, as library 
trustees, have a big and important job. We 
must realize that library service as we have 
known it in the past will not meet the needs 
of our citizens in the days ahead. Bold and 
imaginative planning, followed by action on 
an unprecedented scale will be r of 
both librarians and trustees. For library 
trustees, the key word is “planning.” As 
policymaking groups, constituted to repre- 
sent the wide range of community interests 
and needs, library boards of trustees can be 
the focal point in library development. The 
present demands on our library facilities 
which I have already mentioned create con- 
siderable daily pressures on our librarians. 
We trustees should see to it that these serious 
distractions do not prevent an occasional 
halt to examine the fundamentals inyolved 
in designing adequate library services for our 
communities. It is the mutual understand- 
ing by the library board members, the librar- 
lan, and the library staff of their respective 
responsibilities that makes possible a spirit 
of productive teamwork. It is in this spirit 
that real progress toward our library's goals 
will be made, 

In this working partnership for better 
libraries, we can be sure that each trustee 
can make a unique contribution to some 

of each library activity. As an ex- 
ample, let's consider the national standards, 
as defined in the ALA publication, Public 
Library Service. These statements describe 
the various criteria which, when taken as 
a whole, mean that a library is giving service 
of minimum adequacy. As I view the role 
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ot the trustee in applying these standards 
to his community, it would be first to iden- 
tify any shortcomings in his library, then 
to begin planning the ways and means by 
which the gaps can be filled. I think we 
should also remember that these standards 
defined minimum adequacy in 1956 and to- 
day's needs are unquestionably greater. 

It is interesting that these standards, 
Which emphasize the joining together of 
Ubraries in order to provide a network of 
resources for the user, reflect exactly the 
Patterns of use which Mr. Bryan has de- 
sertbed. Trustees, familiar with the people 
and places reached by their libraries, can be 
alert to possible cooperative arrangements 
Which would help make such a network a 
functioning reality. That these possibil- 
ities exist has already been demonstrated by 
Several States. New York State, now almost 
entirely covered by 22 library systems, has led 

© way in the development of cooperative 
networks of public libraries, But New York 
State has also recognized a wider need, which 

embodied in their “three-R” program. 
This idea, now in the form of proposed legis- 
lation, is based on a report by 4 special 
Governor's Committee, and is entitled A Co- 
Operative Program for the Development of 
Reference and Research Library Resources in 
New York State.” It provides for five re- 
Bional reference and research library systems 
Which would permit access to all of the avail- 
able library resources in each area on an 
equitable financial basis. This proposal re- 
flects the fact that not only is any single 
inadequate in terms of current de- 

Mand, but that no one type of library has 
money, space, staff, or equipment to cope 
With these needs. The job demands a joint 
enterprise which will promote the coopera- 
tive acquisition and use of materials and 
Which will fully exploit modern electronic 
techniques of information storage and 
retrieval and of automatic data processing. 

New York is not alone in mounting a con- 
Certed attack on the problem, In my own 
State, a study published in March 1963, takes 
into account the resources of all the libraries 
in Rhode Island—public, school, academic, 
and ial. The recommendations are spe- 
tifically aimed first at correcting shocking 
existing inadequacies, and second, of coordi- 
Mating facilities to provide freer access to 
Materials of all types, 

In New Jersey, a massive do-it-yourself 
Survey of libraries has just been completed. 
Conducted by the New Jersey Library As- 
Sociation, with the direct involvement of 
Many library trustees, the survey teams cov- 
fred all type of libraries and the various 
Methods of financing library operations. 
California, Illinois, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, and Pennsylvania are ex- 
amples of other States which have taken 
à long-range wide-angle look at library de- 
velopment, Every library trustee should be 

y informed about current planning in his 
State. Every library trustee has a direct re- 
Sponsibility to become thoroughly familiar 
With the recommendations for improved serv- 
ices and should be willing to work toward 
their implementation. 

In many cases, the key to effective imple- 
Mentation of programs to improve library 
services is money. Every comprehensive 
Statewide plan for library development con- 
Siders the problem connected with adequate 
financing of library services. We all know 
the inherent inefficiencies of the overburden- 
ed local property tax as the traditional source 
Sf most library support. Other revenue 
Sources must be found and many States are 
Now examining the respective responstbili- 
ties of local, State, and Federal Government 
toward the support of library service of high 
quality. 

At the present time we have begun to 
accumulate some valuable experience with 
Programs of grants-in-aid at both the State 
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and Federal levels, I know you are all fa- 
miliar with the Federal Library Services Act 
which allocates funds to the States for the 
extension and improvement of public library 
services in areas of less than 10,000 popula- 
tion, This program has been highly popular 
and a part of its success can be measured by 
the fact that more than 38 million citizens 
now have new or improved public Ubrary 
services as a direct result of the Library Serv- 
ices Act, Of special significance is the fact 
that State appropriations for rural public 
library services have increased 92 percent and 
funds from local government for the same 
purpose have risen 71 percent since the act 
went into effect. This demonstrates beyond 
question that one basic purpose of the law— 
to stimulate greater State and local effort— 
has been accomplished, To me, it is also 
convincing evidence that the Federal Goy- 
ernment can, and should, share with State 
and local governments the responsibility of 
financing good library service. We have 
clearly seen that the problems facing our li- 
braries are national in scope; it seems to fol- 
low logically that a part of the solution also 
lies at the national level. 

A little more than a century ago, States 
began to adopt legislation permitting the es- 
tablishment, organization, and support of 
local public libraries. I am proud to say that 
Rhode Island, in 1875, passed the first State- 
aid law under which the State board of edu- 
cation could pay local libraries up to $500, 
based on the size of the book collection. 

The role of the State in public library 
development has been well stated by Carle- 
ton Joeckey, who said, “Since education is 
a State concern and the library is a part of 
the educational system, it is also a concern 
of the State. The public library must be 
raised to a level higher than that of purely 
local interest. The process will doubtlessly 
be gradual, but {t must be definite if the 
library is to be successful either in extend- 
ing its service to all people of the State or in 
raising the quality of service to anything 
like a uniform standard.” 

A forthright endorsement of this position 
was made in 1959 by the California Legisla- 
ture which adopted the following statement 
as part of its education code: 

“The legislature hereby declares that it is 
in the interests of the people and of the 
State that there be a general diffusion of 


knowledge and intelligence through the 


establishment and operation of public li- 
braries, Such diffusion is a matter of gen- 
eral concern inasmuch as it is the duty of 
the State to provide encouragement to the 
voluntary lifelong learning of the people of 
the State. The legislature further declares 
that the public library is a supplement to the 
formal system of free public education, and 
a source of information and Inspiration to 
persons of all ages, and as such deserves ade- 
quate financial support from government at 
all levels.” 

Today, 27 States have State-aid programs 
which include cash payments to local librar- 
ies, The grant programs in Colorado, Florida, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, New Jersey, and 
Oregon were ail enacted since 1956, and the 
programs in three other States, Kentucky, 
New York, and Pennsylvania have been sub- 
stantially increased in recent years. 

In 1950, State grants to local libraries 
made up only 1.7 percent of total public 
library expenditures, In 1956, this propor- 
tion rose to 2.7 percent amounting to $4.3 
million. By 1961 State grants totalled more 
than $17 million or about 6 percent of all 
public library expenditures. That same year 
the maximum authorized appropriation 
under the Library Services Act was $7.5 mil- 
lion or about 2.5 percent of the national 
total. 

Although this trend is highly encouraging, 
the proportion of State and Federal support 
for public libraries does not yet to 
approach levels recognized by professional 
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leaders as required for adequate service. As 
long ago as 1948 the suggested ratio of 
library support was: 60 percent from local 
units; 25 percent from the States, and 15 
percent from the Federal Government. In 
1961 a prominent State librarian recom- 
mended that a more realistic formula would 
be 40 percent local funds, 40 percent State, 
and 20 percent Federal, It is interesting 
to compare this with a recent paper on 
public school finance which suggests that, “A 
school revenue pattern of 50 percent from 
State sources 25 percent from Federal sources 
and 25 percent from local sources would be 
far more logical and equitable than our 
present pattern.” 

It may well be that there is no one cor- 
rect formula for the optimum distribution 
of iibrary support among the various levels 
of government. The overwhelming evidence 
from public libraries and from our other 
educational enterprises, however, does show 
that placing over 90 percent of the burden 
of support for public libraries on the already 
struggling local community is unfalr and 
unwise. 

As we consider the role of the Federal Goy- 
ernment in helping to define, to understand, 
and to solve the problems now facing our 
libraries, it is of value to note that the very 
success of the present Library Services Act 
has helped to reveal the serious library needs 
yet to be met. The present Library Services 
Act was designed to cope with only a small 
segment of the total library situation. The 
act provides assistance only to public li- 
braries, and then only to those public II- 
braries which are located in rural commu- 
nities. Providing improved services to these 
residents was, and still remains, a highly im- 
portant goal, but the forces of change do 
not wait until present problems are neatly 
solved. 

Legislatlon now pending before the Con- 
gress contains two new and much needed 
revisions of the present program. First, 
benefits become available to communities of 
every size, and second, funds can be used for 
the construction of library buildings and for 
site acquisition, 

The inclusion of urban areas will allow li- 
brarlans and trustees to bulld substantial 
programs of library extension and improve- 
ment on the more developed libraries of the 
larger cities. In this way, Improved library 
facilities and services can be shared by all 
users regardless of their place of residence. 
However, the problems which we have con- 
sidered—increased library use, rising costs of 
personnel and materials, lack of enough 
books—cannot be solved by providing assist- 
ance only for operating expenses. The ability 
of any library to respond to these demands is 
directly related to the adequacy of its physi- 
cal plant. Advanced age, lack of usable 
space, nonfunctional design, and expensive 
maintenance are the typical characteristics 
of American public library bulldings today. 

Title VI, part C, of the comprehenslve edu- 
cation bill would authorize the appropriation 
of $20 million for public library construction. 
This title is based on the same State plan 
principle which has proved so successful un- 
der the present Library Services Act. By en- 
larging this program to include all areas of 
the country, and by providing assistance for 
construction costs we are recognizing the 
essential unity of public library needs. 

Other parts of the proposal are addressed 
to the larger unity of libraries of all kinds. 
One of the strongest features of John 
Humphrey's report on Rhode Island libraries 
is, in my judgment, his emphasis on the 
need for immediate and radical improve- 
ment within each type of library. The im- 
portance attached to interlibrary cooperation 
has not been exaggerated, but it is ab- 
solutely vital to such cooperation that the 
partners be at relatively comparable levels 
of adequacy. A vigorous public library 
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program, operating with a comprehensive 
book collection cannot “cooperate” with a 
weak or nonexistent school library program. 
It can only act as an unsatisfactory substi- 
tute. The same principle will hold true 
whenever academic, special or other librarles 
are grossly inadequate to the demands made 
upon them. The various proposals affecting 
Ubrarles now pending before Congress, when 
taken together, represent a beginning effort 
to achieve some of this basic improvement 
in library facilities and services. There are 
gaps in the legislative proposals and there 
are strong and weak points in. particular 
bills, but I am convinced that we are moving 
in the right direction. 

By stimulating more systematic statewide 
planning; by fostering greater and more 
rapid investment in public and academic 
library facilities; by stimulating additional 
State and local effort; and by providing new 
opportunities for additional professional 
training, these proposals will give our li- 
braries a running start into the difficult but 
fascinating years ahead. 

Alert and intelligent leadership is urgently 
required from every librarian, library trustee, 
government official, and citizen concerned 
with good public library service. We know 
the magnitude of the job ahead and the 
importance of doing it well. We know the 
strengths and weaknesses of our own 
libraries. Every library board and each in- 
dividual trustee should, therefore, come to 
grips with some basic questions now con- 
fronting us. What productive relationships 
can be established with our neighboring 
public libraries? What. specific forms of 
cooperation among different types of libraries 
will help improve the services of each? 
What is the appropriate role of our large 
urban and academic libraries toward the ex- 
tension of high quality service? How can we 
work toward optimum distribution of the 
responsibility for library support among the 
various levels of government? 

It is only as we lift our eyes to the horizon 
that we are able to see the true perspective 
of our daily concerns. Any plan we make 
for our own libraries will be realistic and 
effective only if it is based on a clear view 
of the relationships between each library 
and all other related facilities and service 
throuhgout the State and region. 

In considering our responsibilities as pub- 
lic library trustees, we must never lose sight 
of the constructive role which the library 
must assume in society. In today's society 
a major area of concern is the extension of 
basic American rights to every citizen of the 
Nation. Ours is a leadership task—to pro- 
mote an orderly transition in a period of 
extraordinary tension. Freedom of access 
by every citizen to every public library should 
be the goal of every library trustee. 

The Council of the American Library As- 
sociation has taken a bold step forward in 
authorizing the conduct of a study of access 
to libraries throughout the Nation, We look 
forward with interest to the report of this 
study which is to be presented to the coun- 
cll of the association next week. 

I might add that in addition to such non- 
governmental action, the Congress also must 
face its obligations in this field of human 
relations, and legislation in the area is cur- 
rently under consideration. 

You all know of my deep commitment to 
the improvement of all our educational agen- 
cles. You know of my belief that the pub- 
lic library can provide needed educational 
opportunities to every citizen. If we work 
together as trustees, if we build effective 
patterns of cooperation, if we strive for 
higher standards, we will accomplish our 
library goals. If we can provide library 
services of consistently high quality, we will 
be making a significant contribution to edu- 
cational excellence in the United States. 
The stakes in our efforts are, at the least, the 
continued freedom and enlightenment of in- 
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dividual Americans. The stakes may also be 
the continued vitality of Western civiliza- 
tion and the survival of mankind upon this 
earth. In either case, can any of us do less 
than our very best for the progress of our 
libraries? 


Rural Area Development and Civic Spirit 


EXTENSION: OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


' Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, in 
the eyes of most of our New Hampshire 
citizens, the best kind of cooperation of- 
fered by the Federal Government pro- 
motes, but does not preempt local ini- 
tiative. I was particularly pleased to see 
the Department of Agriculture Rural 
Area Development newsletter reprint an 
editorial by our distinguished northern 
New Hampshire publisher, Judge Fred- 
erick Harrigan. The vision of local 
businessmen, farmers, and other civic 
leaders is an indispensable ingredient in 
a successful area redevelopment program 
and, indeed, one of the strongest hidden 
benefits of the ARA program in over 
1,000 areas in this Nation. The work 
of the local Rural Area Development 
Committees often goes on without praise, 
so Judge Harrigan’s words of commen- 
dation are especially welcome. Equally 
noteworthy is the fact that his assess- 
ment of rural areas development does 
not reflect a partisan position, but an 
altogether independent judgment. I ask 
unanimous consent that his editorial and 
news story from the Colebrook, N.H., 
News and Sentinel for April 29, 1963, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and article were ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 

Attendance at the meeting of the Rural 
Areas Development Committee here last 
week was an enlightening experience—so 
much so, in fact, that this Issue of the paper 
devotes more space to it than we have ever 
accorded any one story before. It is only 
after writing !t up and proofreading the 
copy that some comprehension began to 
dawn of the apparently tremendous scope 
of this whole RAD idea. Coming to It com- 
pletely uninformed—a little prejudiced, if 
anything, since our slightly anti“ feelings on 
promotion per se are no secret—personal ob- 
servation and reflection have now convinced 
us that despite its plethora of New-Dealish- 
sounding initialed agencies and programs, it 
is a fine and much-needed thing, a sort of 
superclearinghouse for problems and proj- 
ects on a county basis. Even to the bewll- 
dered neophyte, it is obvious that this group 
ranges all over the map in trying to apply 
mature, nonpolitical consideration to any 
and all matters which may concern the 
county and its people. 

Some of the ideas seem almost inconceiv- 
ably vast and expensive. One could wish 
that solutions did not so often Involve Fed- 
eral grants, obtained by something resem- 
bling subterfuge at times, or differentials in 
State aid ratios based on compliance with 
the urgings of State agencies. But what 
kind of group would be worth its salt if, 
without exception, everybody connected with 
it agreed with everything it said or did? It 
would die a quick death from sheer bore- 
dom, if nothing else. : 
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This is not a promise that we can always 
find space or energy to write a book on & 
RAD meeting as we did this week. But it 15 
without the slightest hesitation that this 
newspaper pledges is complete cooperation in 
every way possible to as worthwhile a move- 
ment as we have seen in many years. 

RURAL AREA DEVELOPMENT GROUP RUNS 

GAMUT or COUNTY AFFAIRS 

The April meeting of the Coos County 
Rural Area Development Committee was 
heid at the Colebrook Town Hall Thursday 
night, with a number of speakers discussing 
subjects of interest in various parts of the 
county. Executive Secretary Dwight Stiles. 
of Lancaster, county agent, introduced vari- 
ous nonmembers of the committee, includ- 
ing Governor's Councilor Dr. John P. Bow- 
ler, of Hanover, who were present at the 
meeting. He then read a letter of resigna- 
tion from Mark Hamlin, of Berlin, who has 
served as chairman of the committee for the 
past year. On the recommendation of 4 
nominating committee composed of Charles 
W. Jackson, of Colebrook, Principal Richard 
Bradley, of Berlin High School, and Mr. 
Stiles, Lawrence Philbrook, of Shelburne, 
was unanimously elected chairman to suc- 
ceed Mr. Hamlin. Dr. Douglas Horton, of 
Randolph, was elected as temporary chair- 
man to preside over the Thursday night 
meeting. His first official act was to call 
for a moment of silence out of respect to the 
memory of Norman Craigie, of Groveton: 
veteran RAD member who died recently. i 

HARDWOOD USE AND CHRISTMAS TREES 


County Forester Jack Sargent, the first 
speaker, spoke on a projected study for feasi- 
ble use of low-grade hardwood. He said that 
between 62 and 63 percent of the area of 
Coos County is hardwood, the greater 
of it low grade. Following a move initiated 
by the county foresters of the three northern 
counties, Governor John W. King has per- 
sonally carried to Wahington a request for 
a 1-year study, carrying $48,000 in Federal 
funds, which it is hoped may result in the 
suggestion of products capable of being man- 
ufactured by small independent north 
county firms from native low-grade hard- 
wood, Mr. Sargent also reported that the 
University of New Hampshire is now in the 
process of engaging a forest marketing spe- 
cialist, who will oversee this study and pro- 
vide liaison with the university. Mr. Sargent 
went on to discuss an experimental Christ- 
mas tree project on a 2-acre tract in Cole- 
brook given by the Rainville Bros.- He said 
as a result of discussions with Harlie Weir, 
of Colebrook, and Louis Day, of Stewarts- 
town, he had gone to the University of New 
Hampshire for help with this project, and 
that as a result the university is now adver- 
tising for a qualified man to head up a long- 
term study of the best methods of pruning: 
shearing, fertilizing, etc., to produce quality 
Christmas trees. 

PONTOOK DAM AND DEAD RIVER 


Editor A, W, "Brud" Warren of the Berlin 
Reporter discussed a study of the entire 
Androcoggin River which is now underway 
by the Corps of Engineers of the U.S. Army- 
One possible outcome of this study is a dam 
at Pontook creating a lake some 10 miles 
long. The project would cost $14 million. 
and would be unique in that it would 
ostensibly serve the three aims of flood con- 
trol, hydroelectric power, and recreation- 
With such a dam expected to bring some 
42,000 people a year into the Berlin area, Mr- 
Warren said the idea has caught the imagi” 
nation” of Berlin people to an amazing ex- 
tent. The project, among other things, would 
require relocation of some 12 to 14 miles of 
highway along the river. Mr. Warren cau- 
tioned that, while the idea has obviously 
met with favor in the eyes of the Engineer 
Corps personnel who haye studied it, it will 
be an estimated 8 years before any such dam 
is actually bullt, In response to questions 
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from Dr. Herbert Gifford, the Berlin editor 
Said the dam would create a lake entirely 
Within New Hampshire borders but power 
Produced would be sold under Department of 
Interior control to buyers anywhere, with 
unity, which have some 182 miles of line 
Northern Coos, given preference. He 
Stressed that the Pontook idea is an en- 
ly diferent concept than the so-called 
h Errol Dam discussed some years back, 
and which Mr. Warren referred to as gone 
the board.” 

In the absence of Les Blaisdell, Mr. War- 
Ten also touched briefiy on the problem of 
the Dead River in Berlin, which flows right 
through the city business district to empty 

to the Androscoggin, Twice, in 1936 and 
again in 1953, it has caused major damage to 
perlin businesses, and a separate project 

Underway with RAD approval and U.S. 

il Conservation Service participation to 
Control this river and create at the same time 
3 lake large enough for municipal recrea- 

m purposes, Cost of this project was 
estimated at a quarter of a million dollars, 
With completion possible in about 3 years. 

ARA STATUS DISCUSSED 


George Martin of the Groveton Public 
ce Co., office offered brief comments on 
the possible use Of power produced at Pon- 
don and it was announced that Mrs. Dick 
ey would be the new Coos member of 

e State RAD Committee, re Mr. 

in. Then the committee finally got to 

the point at which an outsider, bewildered by 
Tugwelian parade of alphabetical desig- 
Nations which were being fired around with 
don, finally learned that the most im- 
Portant initials of all, ARA.“ stand for 
Area Redevelopment Administration.” In 

S department ARA status is apparently 
Something akin to being an Eagle Scout, or 
Perhaps making the Porcelian, Anyway, 
pecretary Stiles reported that Governor King 
5 very optimistic” that we (meaning the 
Ounty, one supposes) will recelve this coy- 
eted honor shortly, presumably with all the 
penents and emoluments accruing there- 
Risunim Frizzell, pinch- hitting for Les 

alsdell, went back to the matter of the 

River, discussing it from the point of 

View of the Coos County Soil Conservation 
District. He pointed out that a “feasibility 
Study” of cost and benefits of the project is 
Under way, with assistance from the univer- 
Sity, and that if the project is carried .out 
Federal Government will take on half 

e cost of such land easements as may be 
required solely for recreation purposes, with 

© city of Berlin footing the rest of the 

Since money is actually in hand once 
authorized, Mr. Frizzell predicted quick ac- 
on this question, one way or the other, 
and agreed with Mr. Warren that it could 
Probably be done in 3 years. 
MANPOWER RETRAINING PROGRAM 

Principal Dick Bradley and Dick Pinette, 
c an of the vocational education de- 
Partment in Berlin, had news of recent de- 
Velopments with regard to manpower re- 

ng. They stated that even though the 
Manpower Retraining Act was passed in May 
1962, no real action has resulted in this area 
Until about 4 or 5 weeks ago. Then frus- 
trated members of the committee * * * Na- 
tional Committeeman Emmett Kelly of Ber- 
Un to make one phone call to Washington. 
Tt is now certain that a program of instruc- 
tion in stitching will be underway at the Ber- 
Un Fire Station within 2 weeks, a second 
in machine operation will go into 
high gear shortly afterward, and the indus- 
trial committee will immediately go to work 
on still a third program. 

The stitching course, primarily for wom- 
en, wilLuse equipment supplied by Granite 
State Rubber Co. and Ware Knitters, and 
Will tram 16 people at a time with the 
Course lasting 4 weeks. There are already 
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116 applicants. The machine shop course, 
a 600-hour program, is planned for Berlin 
High School. It was emphasized that eli- 
gibility for this retraining is not confined 
to Berlin. A person to be eligible has to 
be (1) unemployed (2) eligible to receive 
unemployment compensation payments, and 
(3) sign an agreement to the effect that 
if work in the particular field is not avail- 
able in this area he or she will accept 
such work elsewhere in New Hampshire. 
The New Hampshire State Employment Serv- 
ice acts as the “screening agency” in this pro- 
gram, and persons who live outside the com- 
munity where such training is given may 
receive mileage and expense money in addi- 
tion to their regular unemployment com- 
pensation. 


LANCASTER REPORTS ON SCHOOLS, RECREATION 


A letter was read from Mrs. Grace Lee, 
of Lancaster, reporting the recent vote of 
five school districts In the Lancaster, Dalton, 
Whitefield area to form a cooperative school. 
Stating that smaller towns simply cannot 
support adequate schools in these times, Mrs. 
Lee's letter lauded’ the fact that over 90 
percent of the voters in the five district af- 
fected had favored the move. The schools 
will operate for one more academic year as 
in the past, with a meeting scheduled for 
the Lancaster Armory at a date to be an- 
nounced shortly (probably around May 14) 
to set up officers, school board, etc., for the 
new cooperative district. It was mentioned, 
among other things, that the backers of the 
successful cooperative movement worked so 
energetically that they received a 85,000 
grant from the Spaulding-Potter Trust, 
which was a great help in their ef- 
forts. Dr. Horton called Mrs. Lee's letter 
a “report of achievement, not just progress.” 

Ray Hartshorn, of Lancaster, speaking for 
the Lancaster-Development Corp., really 
showed enthusiasm in describing the 
achievements of the group, which is capital- 
ized for $200,000 and has actually sold $50,- 
000 worth of stock in the Lancaster area. 
According to Mr. Hartshorn, this group owns 
or holds options on no less than 10,000 acres 
of land in Lancaster, Jefferson, Randolph, 
Kilkenney, and Berlin, forming a natural 
“bowl,” and promisin gto develop into what 
could be a $50 million, year-round recrea- 
tional enterprise which would be about the 
biggest thing of its kind in the East if 
not the entire Nation. Somebody said, “How 
about the 1958 Olympics?” and the speaker 
was away ahead of him. 

Seems they already looked into that, and 
the only trouble is Olympic sites require 2,600 
feet of vertical drop as against a maximum 
of 2,100 feet available in the area. Mr. Hart- 
shorn made it clear the promoters had by no 
means given up on that one, and would 
“hang hooks from the clouds” if they had to 
in order to get the Olympics to Lancaster. 
Money was being discussed in almost fright- 
ening sums, with Mr. Hartshorn predicting 
revenue running into the hundreds of thou- 
sands from sale of land and mentioning one 
citizen who assured the group $5 million 
could be raised in New York on short notice 
if needed. Phase I of the project, on Starr 
King and Haystack Mountains, envisions no 
less than 1,000 acres of open ski slopes, with 
$4 million invested in an aerial tramway and 
double T-bar. The whole idea looks to pri- 
vate financing, but a bill has already passed 
the New Hampshire Senate and is in the 
House to authorize the State to construct ac- 
cess roads to such private recreation areas. 
Mr. Hartshorn also stressed that about 500 
year-round jobs would be created by the 
project, which would occupy an area which 
is now entirely an uninhabited wilderness. 
In response to a question, he assured it 
would be no jukebox and sleeping bag opera- 
tion, but would be strictly zoned, designed 
to attract the kind of people who would stay 
a week, or a month, or perhaps buy a home 
and reside permanently in the area. 
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Also discussed was the possibility that the 
Lancaster Water Precinct may appropriate 
$70,000 for a “gravel-packed well“ source of 
water supply on land owned by the Develop- 
ment Corp., taking it out of the “Class A 
Watershed” classification. The speaker also 
mentioned a 20-acre lake, overhead cables 
for water-skling, a golf course, a chalet de- 
velopment, a monorail, and plentiful nightly 
entertainment as possible summer attrac- 
tions. He declined to estimate just. how 
many people, in round numbers, might 
eventually be attracted to Lancaster by all 
this, but If there are a dozen redevelopers 
down there half as enthusiastic as Mr. Hart- 
shorn it will be standing room only 12 
months a year. 

BUDGET APPROVED, MR. HAMLIN THANKED 


Clarence Marshall of Northumberland re- 
ported that the county delegation had ap- 
proved the OADP (over all development 
plan) item of $1,000, along with the rest of 
the budget including the forestry and soil 
conseryation jobs, It was voted to have the 
secretary send an appropriate letter of ap- 
preciation to Mr. Hamlin for his many sery- 
ices to the organization, There was some 
discussion of meeting on Friday nights in- 
stead of Thursdays, but the majority seemed 
to favor continuing the Thursday meetings. 

White Mountains Region Association Sec- 
retary John Wilson talked himself smack 
into a job when he brought up the sug- 
gestion that some of the famous $9 million 
bond issue might remain unspent, and could 
well be used for the summit of 
Mount Washington into a State park. Mr. 
Wilson said the trouble with the summit 
situation now is that “no town claims it.“ 
and that “nobody is responsible, there's a 
lot of junk and unused military stuff around 
up there.” Edna Whyte of Lancaster agreed, 
commenting that there is no one on hand 
to guide tourists around and that the only 
service available at the summit is provided 
by “surly adolescents.” After some discus- 
sion, it was decided to have Mr, Wilson take 
charge of bringing back as “concrete” a re- 
port as possible to the next meeting, first 
examining the report of the Governor's com- 
mittee (on the summit question, apparent- 
ly), contacting local promotion groups, etc. 
Dr. Bowler, questioned as to what the State 
position might be on this question, said he 
wouldn't dare venture“ an opinion at this 
time. 


Tribute to Patrick J. Hurley, Former 
Secretary of War 


_ SPEECH 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
the death last week of the only man 
from Oklahoma ever to serve in a Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, Patrick J. Hurley, sad- 
dened all of us. 

Pat Hurley was one of our State’s most 
respected men, a lawyer of great ability, 
and a most able Secretary of War under 
President Hoover. 

Pat Hurley played a major role in the 
development and growth of the US. 
Army Artillery and Missile Center at 
Fort Sill, Okla., in my district. 

The decision to locate the artillery 
center at Fort Sill was made while Pat 
Hurley was Secretary of War. Pat Hur- 
ley was always interested in the develop- 
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ment of this fine military post. He had 
earlier predicted that Fort Sill would 
become a great university for the in- 
struction of artillery. x 

Much of this can be attributed to Pat 
Hurley’s deep interest.in the Army and 
military affairs. 

Pat Hurley served his country in the 
highest tradition. I extend my deepest 
sympathy to his loved ones. 


Figures Belie CAB’s Northeast Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, the recent 

- tentative decision of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board to deny the application 
of Northeast Airlines to retain its routes 
south of New York concerns all of New 

England. The vigorous dissent put the 

issues in perspective and indicated the 

tremendous hardship that this decision 
would work on the local traffic in New 

England. In addition it pointed out that 

confining the busy New York to Florida 

route to two airlines may not prove to 
be in the public interest. 

There has been a great deal of dis- 
cussion of the Board’s action in the 
press and two particularly fine articles 
appeared in the Boston Record-Ameri- 
can on July 30 and July 31 written by 
Bill Duncliffe. Under unanimous con- 
sent I include them in the Recorp along 
with an editorial which appeared on 
July 31: 

Ficures Betre CAB’s NORTHEAST DECISION 

(By Bill Duncliffe) 

The Civil Aeronautics Board appeared 
Monday to have tripped over its own 
in the 3-2 decision by which it denied North- 
east Airlines a permanent license to run 
planes between Boston, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Washington, and Florida. : 

CAB figures showed that, since 1957, 
Northeast had increased its share of the 
Philadelphia traffic tenfold, and in the same 
period had increased its Boston-Washington 
business from 12,609 to 190,611. These same 
figures showed a sevenfold increase in its 
Miami traffic. ; 

Northeast carried over a quarter of a mil- 
lion on the New York-Boston run 
in 1962, a spokesman for the airline said. 
He pointed out the tremendous importance 
to Boston of the frequent air service provided 
by Northeast. 

BACK TO THE WALL 

Northeast, with its back to the wall, is 
fighting the CAB decision which could, at 
best, reduce it to a puddle-jumping airline 
whose costs would be borne in large part by 
the taxpayers. 

At worst, it could put them out of busi- 
ness, with à resultant loss of 1,500 skilled 
jobs and an annual payroll of $12,300,000 in 
Greater Boston alone. 

The CAB based its ruling on whether 
Northeast was fit, willing, and able to com- 
pete for business in the east coast market, 
which averages 2 million passengers a year 
and is one of the most heavily traveled air 
corridors in the world. 

It said, in substance, that New England's 
only home-based air carrier could not fill the 
bil, 
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BACKED BY HUGHES 


Embattled Northeast said otherwise. As 
to its fitness, it pointed to the backing of 
multimillionaire Howard Hughes, who last 
week wrote off $26 million in debts owed 
him by the airline. 

Its willingness was obvious—and its abil- 
ity to compete for the Florida traffic—and 
for the traffic to Washington and Philadel- 
phia as well—was borne out by CAB figures. 

They showed that, for the first 3 months 
of 1963, Northeast carried 35,544 round trips 
between Boston and Miami—60.2 percent of 
the traffic between Boston and Philadelphia, 
Northeast carried 27,583, or 61.9 percent of 
the total. = 

And, between Boston and Washington, 
38,144, or 52.4 percent. 

By contrast, the third carrier on the Bos- 
ton-Philly run had 47 for the same period— 
1 percent of the total. Between Boston and 
Washington, the third carrier's share of the 
market was 103 round trips—1 percent of 
the total. 

RALLY TO SUPPORT 


New England businessmen, labor leaders, 
and Congressmen rallied to Northeast's sup- 
port, but their effort to reverse the CAB de- 
cision was almost certain to be an uphill one. 

Their concern was principally that, if 
Northeast loses the fight, New England will 
lose a service that has tied it in with the 
entire eastern seaboard and given it a fast, 
convenient long-haul and short-haul airline. 

They pointed out that, when Northeast 
was given a temporary certificate to Florida 
in 1957—a certificate that also included the 
right to stop at Washington and Philadel- 
phia—it voluntarily gave up a Federal sub- 
sidy. 

At the same time, National Airlines was 
given a permanent certificate to Boston, and 
Eastern Airlines had certain operating re- 
strictions removed. 

Both these lines compete with Northeast 
for the Florida business. 

Now, while dealing Northeast out of the 
long-haul picture, the same concessions 
granted National and Eastern 7 years ago 
still remain, they said. 


SAW NO NEED 


The CAB also, in its decision, ruled that it 
saw no need for a third carrier in the Flor- 


ida market—contradicting what they said 


when they granted Northeast the 1957 cer- 
tificate. 

They also appeared to have contradicted 
their policy with 12 other major markets 
which have three competing carriers, and in 
two other markets which have four airlines 
competing for business. 

Two CAB members who entered a minority 
opinion that supported Northeast cited the 
$15 million savings it has effected for the 
taxpayer and insisted it had proved its right 
to the permanent license. 

The minority opinion cited all the factors 
in Northeast’s favor, and added this para- 
graph on the effect the majority decision 
could have on the New England econ- 
omy: 

“Of major concern to us is the crippling 
effect which this decision will have on the 
large pool of skilled employees of North- 
east and its effect upon many cities and 
communities in New England, an aréa of 
the country already suffering from a de- 
teriorating railroad transportation system. 

“We cannot overlook the fact that New 
England has been adversely affected by a 
number of recent economic developments 
and can ill afford this setback to its em- 
ployment’ and industrial well-being.” 


New NortHeast Loan OK D BY CAB WHILE 
KING FLORDA Run 
(By Bill Duncliffe) 
On the very day the Clyil Aeronautica 
Board gave the kiss of death to Howard 
Hughes’ $30 million investment in Northeast 
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Airlines, it told him it was all right for him 
to pour still another $1 million into a line it 
planned to reduce to a puddle-jumping serv- 
ice, it was disclosed Tuesday. 

The apparent contradiction in the Board's 
actions was contained In two CAB docu- 
ments, each dated July 26. 

The first served notice that the board by 4 
3 to 2 decision, intended to cancel North- 
east’s authority to run planes between Bos- 
ton, Philadelphia, Washington, and Florida. 

This would, unless Northeast succeeds in 
reversing the decision, reduce it to a regional 
carrier, dependent on Federal subsidies to 
keep from going bankrupt. 

CREDIT PACT oH 


The second document was an order ap- 
proving a credit agreement under which 
Hughes, through the Hughes Tool Co., would 
guarantee a loan of $1 million to Northeast 
from the Chase Manhattan Bank of NeW 
York. : 

Hughes’ financial stake in New England“ 
only home-based airline added up this way: 

His company, Toolco, took control 
Northeast from the Atlas Corp. in 1961. The 
line then was in the hole to Atlas for some 
$16,250,000. Toolco took that over. 

In addition, Toolco poured another $9,500,- 
000 into the line. 1 

That added up to $25,750,000. 

Last April, CAB Examiner Walter Bryan, in 
recommending that Northeast be denied 4 
permanent license for the Florida run, gave 
as one of his reasons the fact that he was 
not satisfied that Toolco was inter 
enough in Northeast to put it on its financial 
feet. 

DEBT WRITTEN OFF . 

On July 22, Northeast president James W. 
Austin announced that Hughes had written 
off the money owed him by the line. That 
reduced Northeast’s debt by $25,750,000, and 
brought it to near solvency. 

On July 26—4 days later—three members 
of the CAB voted to deal Northeast out of 
the Florida service—one of the most lucra” 
tive in the world. 

Among other things, the CAB apparently 
was still not satisfied that Hughes had done 
enough. 

In fact, he had done more. 

In 1962, Toolco guaranteed a $4 milion 
loan to Northeast by the Chase Manhattan 
in effect, Toolco agreed to pay the debt if 
Northeast was unable to. 

Since then, Toolco has given the line an- 
other cash-in-the-line $1 million, and on 
July 26, was given the okay by the CAB to 


guarantee still another $1 million. 


Aside from that, Toolco leased two 890 jet 
planes to Northeast in December 1962. It 
cost Hughes $100,000 for modification of the 
planes. 

The rent on the planes was $50,000 a month 
from December through last April—a 
of 5 months or $500,000. In May, just one 
of the two planes was in use, and the rent 
was $50,000. 

Tooleo has never tried to collect that 
money. 

Thus, in one form or another, Hughes has 
backed Northeast to the tune of $31,400,000— 
and has CAB approval to get in $1 millio® 
deeper. 

Two minority members of the CAB thought 
this was quite enough, and declared: 

“The recent extraordinary steps undertake? 
by Toolco to reorganize the debt structure of 
the carrier so as to place it on a sound finan- 
cial basis demonstrates management's con- 
viction in the ability of Northeast to survive 
with the Florida route, even in the absence 
of subsidy.” 


Save NORTHEAST 
The decision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board to take away Northeast Airlines’ li- 
cense to continue operation of its busy Bos 
ton-to-Florida routes, including service to 
Philadelphia, Washington, and other markets. 
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is not simply an action affecting an airline; it 
isja matter of grave concern to all New 
England. 

The CAB has ruled, with absurd illogic, 
that this Eastern Seaboard commercial air 
Corridor which is constantly and 
Now accommodates 2 million travelers yearly, 
Can be serviced by just two airlines. 

The CAB has moved to eliminate. North- 
east, which transports 60 percent of those 2 
Million passengers, and thus set up a 
Monopoly for New England air traffic. 

It has threatened a needless crippling blow 
to this region’s economy—the logs of 1500 
Skilled jobs and an annual payroll of 
$12,300,000 in Greater Boston alone. 

It has imperiled regional air service within 
New England, a service Northeast has pro- 
Vided without subsidy for the past 7 years. 

It has jeopardized the continuation of 
Northeast's efficient and dependable and fre- 
Quent Boston-New York service (260,000 
Passengers a yearg one of the top 2 carriers). 

Northeast’s fight to retain its eastern sea- 

routes Is also New England’s fight. 
That is obvious for this needed alr service is 
Vital to our economy. 
Massachusetts two U.S. Senators already 
have petitioned the Justice Department, to 
determine if antitrust laws are being vio- 
ted; if a monopoly is being set up for the 
two remaining airlines by eliminating North- 
east from the commercial routes all three 
Now serve. 
This investigation is mandatory on the 
of CAB’s own figures which show that 
in the first 3 months of this year Northeast 
Carried 27,500 passengers between Boston 
and Philadelphia as against 47 passengers 
for one competing airline; and that North- 
east carried 38,114 between Washington and 
m as against 103 for the third place air- 
Une. Yet it is Northeast which the CAB 
Would oust from these runs. 

A monopoly investigation is warranted by 
the facts and is a good start, but it is not 
enough, In addition, all members of the 
New England .congressional delegation 
Should unite in demanding that the CAB 
revoke this unfair action. 

And all of this region's civic, labor, busi- 
ness. and industry leaders should besiege 
the CAB to change its decision, If this fails, 

should carry their protests to the 

dent who certainly is aware of the ter- 

rible impact this move by a governmental 

regulatory agency will have on the New 
England economy. 

Here is an opportunity for the administra- 
tion not simply to do more for Massachusetts, 
but to something which New England has an 
honest right to expect—protection from this 
n and discriminatory action by 
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The Late General Patrick J. Hurley 


SPEECH 


HON. TOM STEED 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondag, August 5, 1963 


Mr. STEED. Mr. Speaker, all Okla- 
homans join in sorrow at the passing 
last week of Gen. Patrick J. Hurley, dis- 
tinguished native son of our State. 

General Hurley was born at Lehigh, 

what was then the Choctaw Nation, 
Now Coal County, Okla. 

The son of a coal miner, he won re- 

Nown as an attorney, a businessman, an 
officer, and a diplomat. As Secre- 

of War under President Hoover, he 

the first and thus far the only 
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Oklahoman to serve as a member of the 
Cabinet. 

After World War II General Hurley 
made his home at Santa Fe, but he never 
forgot his native State and community. 
It was through his initiative and with 
the help of his generous donations that 
Coal County has obtained badly needed 
health facilities. 

Years ago General Hurley began his 
benefactions in the county with the proj- 
ect of fencing the cemetery of Lehigh, 
where his parents, two brothers, and two 
sisters are buried. Later he contributed 
funds to help construct the Coalgate 
community building. This work was fol- 
lowed by the construction of Mary Hur- 
ley Memorial Hospital in 1952, named for 
the general's mother. 

A retired residents’ home, Ruth Wil- 
son Hurley Manor, named for his wife, 
was built in 1959. And at Coalgate now 
a new Mary Hurley Hospital is under 
construction. When it is complete the 
present building will become a convales- 
cent home. 

A lifelong Republican, General Hurley 
served his country under administrations 
of both parties. In 1944 and 1945 he 
acted as President Roosevelt's personal 
representative to Chiang Kai-shek and 
later as Ambassador to China. 

In his home State, as elsewhere, he has 
left behind many friends. 


Six Months of the 88th Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS - 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, all of 
us are familiar with the various criti- 
cisms which have been leveled against 
this 88th Congress because it is still in its 
first session. Too often the implications 
are that we are not only slow, but self- 
centered—or worse 

Today, with a great deal of pleasure, 
I read a comment on the “first 6 months 
of the 88th Congress.” It appeared in 
a small periodical, the Union Signal, the 
official organ of a band of gallant women, 
the WCTU, whose national office is in 
Illinois—Evanston, Ill., to be exact. The 
founder of this organization, Miss 
Frances E. Willard, is one of the two 
Ilinois citizens to be memorialized in 
the Statuary Hall of this Capitol. Some 
of the WCTU membership are my con- 
stituents, whose legislative interests re- 
quire me to read their periodical just as 
I do their letters and cards. 

The comments which I now insert in 
the ConcrEssronalL Record appear in the 
Union Signal for August 10, 1963. For 
this thoughtful analysis of your and my 
situation we are indebted to Mrs. Mildred 
B. Harman. I believe the readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp will share our 
appreciation: 

Six MONTHS or THE 88TH CONGRESS 

A comprehensive assessment of the first 6 
months of the 88th Congress was made avail- 
able July 1. It is a statistical report of both 
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Houses and gives the lay person a bird's-eye 
view of proceedings and results without going 
into detail on specific bills. It points up the 
validity of the claim that, although much 
time has been spent, little has been accom- 
plished. 

The Senate was in session 85 days and the 
House 80. In the Senate 2,136 measures 
were introduced and 8,493 in the House. The 
majority of these bills were assigned to a 
committee, but up to July 1 only 11 Senate 
bills had been enacted into law and 44 House 
bills. A total of 341 bills have passed the 
Senate and 402 the House but many of them 
have a long way to go yet. 

These bills have nothing to do with the 
great amount of routine business such as dis- 
posing of 47,032 executive nominations, of 
which 46,471 were confirmed; nor does it 
take into account a great many hours of 
committee work on the part of the Congress- 
men, for each one is assigned to some com- 
mittee or committees, and a great amount of 
research is usually necessary, Of course, a 
Congressman’s staff helps with this, but a 
great amount of time is spent answering let- 
ters from constituents back home. Some can 
be answered routinely (as we well know), 
but a great many must be given the personal 
attention of the Congressman, 

Quite a few of the legislators take courses 
in memory retention, for it is important that 
each remember what constituents write 
about when he is touring the State in a polit- 
ical campaign; and, of course, he must have 
many facts about many things at his finger- 
tips, for he never knows when he is going 
to be queried about any subject. 

A Congressman is supposed never to tire, 
to be well informed on past, present, and 
future activities, and to have a personality 
that is altogether pleasing and c 365 
days a year. Not an enviable situation to be 
in, but 535 people made a great effort to 
achieve it. 


The Inefficiency of Our Federal 
Bureaucracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, in a 
manner showing the great patience and 
good humor of my constituent, this let- 
ter very well points up an example of 
why our Federal bureaucracy is so slow, 
wasteful, and inefficient: 


Horre vt & HORRELL, 
ATTORNEYS aT Law, 
Orlando, Fla. July 31, 1963. 
Hon. Ep GURNEY, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
House Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Ep: On July 16, 1963, I wrote to the 
Government Printing Office in Washington, 
D.C., inquiring as to the availability of a 
map of the island of Eleuthera. I stated 
that I was informed that such a map had 
been prepared by the Corps of Engineers of 
the U.S. Army. I inquired what maps of 
the island were available and what would 
be the cost of each. 

A rubber-stamped endorsement on the 
face of my letter indicates it to have been 
received on July 18, 1963. This morning, 
July 31, 1963, I received back my original 
letter together with an advertisement of 
pamphlets on “Home Canning and Food 
Preparation,” a mail order blank informing 
me of the availability of, amongst other 
publications, The Air Force Chaplains 
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Manual,” a work on the Japanese beetle, a 
book telling me how to market my 

ucts in the Sudan, how to grow 
“Ornamental Bamboo,” and something to 
satisfy my curiosity of “Geology of the Wil- 
low Springs and Rosamond Quadrangles, 
Calif.” I also note for sale a small brochure 
on “Manned Space Flight Team.” I wonder 
if Glen and Company know about this— 
they might find it useful. Last but not least 
I note the expensive ($6.25) “Organization 
and Administration in World War II.“ If 
I could afford it I probably should get this 
one just to check up on all the things I did 
wrong. 

The real answer to my letter was a green 
slip attached to my letter stating that their 
mall bulk was so great they just couldn't 
write any letters. I can understand this 
and I actually prefer getting my letter back 
with a message on it to having to write the 
endless endorsements we used to write in 
the Army. Remember make five copies and 
throw away four?” Well, the green slip ex- 
plained why the answer to my letter was the 
following, handwritten, on the bottom of 
my letter: 

“For information apply Army Map Serv- 
ice, 6500 Brooks Lane, Washington, D.C.” 
20333. z 

I suppose it is too early to say how the 
Zip Code is going to work out but if it does 
work out, maybe it would be a good idea 
to employ something similar in the Goy- 
ernment Printing Office. That is, for the 
internal workings of that office because it 
makes me kind of wonder why it should 
take from July 18 until July 30 or July 31 
to find out that I have to find out some- 
where else. Of course, It is possible that 
the press of correspondence in the GPO is 
so great that my letter just didn't come up 
for answering until a day or so ago, but if 
this is a fact, there certainly must be a lot 
of people reading at Government expense 
and perhaps we should put our literacy cam- 
paign into reverse gear. 

Yours for 1-2-3 and the Moon” 1963, 28 
p. IL. Cat. No. NAS 1.19; 7 25 cents. 

Sincerely, 
HORRELL, 


The New Government Playground at 
Williba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for the consideration of the House an 
amusing—but unfortunately revealing— 
article from the Williba Knotholer pub- 
lished in “depressed” Lee County, Ky. 
I am a little confused as to whether this 
article refers to the ARA program or the 
recently conceived rural renewal pro- 
gram—but either one—the story is the 
same, 


I hope the Members will think it 
through—it is not as funny as it sounds: 
Tue New GOVERNMENT PLAYGROUND AT 
WILLIBA 

We have got wonderful and thoughtful 
men up there in our Government. They are 
allus a thinking up good things for to help 
us pore and needy people. Just here awhile 
back one of them important official fellers 
thought up the idea of making all our little 
pore farms into big playgrounds for them 
city slickers to come and play and cavort 
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upon. The Government will pay 80 percent 
of the cost of converting our pore farms into 
huge playhouses for them city slickers to 
come and have them a good time upon. All 
we have to do is to go down to our local 
farm relief office and put in our applica- 
tion for materials and supplies. 

We aim to build a big playground upon 
our old pore farm here in Williba. You 
tourists and city slickers and short clad 
golfers can have you a real good time 
cavorting around upon these old pore hill- 
sides. 

The first thing we aim to build is a big 
swimming pool. This pool will be bullt right 
where our sweet tater patch is now. We alm 
to save the Government some money by not 
bullding no dressing rooms. There's a big 
clump of Government pines right on top of 
the big hill behind where we aim to build 
the pool. This clump of pines will be used 
instead of an expensive dressing room. The 
swimmer will put on his bathing sult here in 
the pines. Then he will jump into a long 
metal slide that leads right off on the hill 
into the swimming pool. You talk about go- 
ing over the hill and splashing into that pool, 
you will. Be like taking a space ride. We 
will keep this metal slide slicked up good with 
that commodity cooking oll. A-feller will 
really be flying through space when he hits 
the slide and shoots into the swimming pool 
down where the sweet tater patch used to be. 

There will be picnic tables under the big 
walnut trees upon this pore farm. There 
will be little convenience houses all along on 
the farm. We are contacting Corsey Gabbard 
and Anderson Rose about their ponies. We 
aim to buy these ponies and put in a riding 
area for them city younguns. This riding 
area will be up and down one of the hollers. 
Going up and down hills on a pony by a city 
youngun would be sure to produce an upset. 
We don't want to hurt none of the city dudes. 

We've got a cow that got bang tested by 
the Government last summer and we ain't 
never been able to ketch her since them 
Government men hooked them pliers into 
her nose and stretched it at least 18 inches 
long and it turned plumb purple. This cow 
will not go into a barn no more and she has 
run wild upon this pore farm since the in- 
trusion of the many governmental bang spe- 
clalists into this area. This cow is Govern- 
ment inspected and free of bad maladies. 
She will be safe among the visitors to the 
Williba playground. 

The government will furnish us with sey- 
eral cowboy outfits. We will rent these to 
the city slickers and ren them a horse and let 
them try to ketch this wild cow and her 
young calf. We will offer a reward to the one 
that might accidentally ketch this bang free 
cow. Only those who have seen a cow, other 
than on television, before coming to our 
playground will be allowed to rodeo for the 
brute, She has long horns and a wild look 
in her eyes. She might do damage to green- 
horns who have never seen a cow other than 
on television. 

We alm to build a long and exciting roller 
coaster, This roller coaster will be the safest 
one in the country and will be one of the 
fastest ones. We will begin the tracks for 
the roller coaster right there on top of the 
Harlis Kidd Knob. This equipment will be 
the safest because it will not be built on 
structures high in the air. The track will 
be laid upon the ground surface. It will 
leave the Harlis Kidd Knob and descend into 
the deep holler below and thence up the 
next big rolling hill and onward until it goes 
up and over seven very steep hills and then 
comes to a halt in the bottom at the tother 
end of the farm. The riders can hike back 
for another ride, They need the exercise. 

There’s a beautiful pond between two of 
the hills and it will be well stocked with 
fish and mud turtles. For a small fee, the 
city fisherman can set upon the bank and 
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fish until the gnats and mosquitoes dehy- 
drate him. He'll never know what is a eating 
upon him. He will be too interested in 
ketching a fish. Chances he want know that 
he is setting on a bank slightly covered with 
pizzen vine. He will be a pore sight to his 
family whenever he returns home from his 
vacation upon the Williba playground. 

Of course it will be our duty to the govern- 
ment to keep the premises free of whizzer 
briars and pizzen vine and meadow thistles. 
We will keep them all cut down so as not 
to do any damage to the short cladded tour- 
ist and city dweller. The pizzen vine will be 
cut down but one can gat contact with the 
part what Is left after the vine is cut down. 
Signs will be put up warning of this danger 
but it will go unheeded. We'll sympathize 
with them. It is necessary that these tour- 
ists and city slickers come in contact with 
pizzen vine, chiggers, and counrty gnats, 

Our intentions are to set free a bird and 
three bears. The bird will he one of the bird 
hunter’s kind and it will be used for these 
city dwellers to shoot at occasionally while 
wasting their time in the playground. The 
bears will be loosed over in the Sally Holler. 
They will be of the wild type and tourists 
and city slickers will do well to heed the sign 
which will tell them of the bears. Of course 
several idlers will not heed the sign and 
will cross into the Sally Holler among the 
wild bears and copperheads and black widder 
spiders. Every day or so, there will be a city 
slicker or a tourist missing. The bears 
devour him. But that will be a big help 
in cutting down the expenses of the play“ 
ground. We won't have to feed the bears. 
There are already grouse and squirrels in 
the Sally Holler for the more sturdy ones to 
hunt for. The Sally Holler of the playground 
will not be a place for younguns or tender 
ones. It will be for those who wish to enter 
the wilds of the hills. They may even get 
potshotted a few times from someone wh? 
has set him up a little moonshine still for 
to make a bit of likker to sell to the tour- 
ists and city dwellers who do not bring 
enough with them. 

Extra long and slick and steep slides will 
be built down some of the steeper hills for 
the younguns to have fun upon. Also old- 
sters will delight in speeding over the 
on one of these steel slides. Blister pads will 
be furnished by the playground. There 
be slides for all sizes of tourists’ scooting 
ends. 

In these hills of the Williba playground 
there can be found coal and possibly gold 
and diamonds and neutrons. Indian arrow’ 
heads are found all along and many have 
explored for the contents of supposed to be 


Indian graves. Wild grapes, huckleberries. 


and poison mushrooms abound during theif 
seasons. 

The city slicker and the tourist can have 
the time of his life upon the Williba play 
ground and he might even spend the night 
or week in the shack acrost the hill amo 
the bears. Everything possible will be done 
by us and the Government to make his staJ 
at the playground pleasant and expensive- 

Watch for details upon the opening date 
of the new governmental playground 4 
Williba, 


We Are Bankrupt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I would like to, at 


| 
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this time, include in the Recor an edi- 
torial from one of the many excellent 
Newspapers which serve the people of Il- 
linois. In the face of the present pros- 
pects of once again being forced to boost 
the debt limit ceiling to unprecedented 
and astronomical heights in order to 
Meet irresponsibly incurred obligations, 
I call the attention of my colleagues to 
the succinct views recently expressed in 
the August 1 edition of the Tazwell 
County News: 

7 WE ARE BANKRUPT 


The United States of America is bankrupt. 
According to Webster, any person or en- 
tity is bankrupt when he or it cannot pay 
Its debts. At present, the supply of gold held 
by our Government ts only 87 percent of the 
amount foreign countries could demand if all 
Of them decided to press for immediate pay- 
Ment of the money we owe them. 
We owe them this money because we have 
n buying more from them than they have 
from us. Not only that, but we have been 
lending many of these same countries more 
od ee money so they “can get back on their 
eot.” 

Our national debt is $305 billion. Add up 
the total debt of all 112 other nations of the 
World, and the United States owes $25 billion 
More than that—a total of 6305 billion, 

Yet 101 of those nations are still getting 

from us—and a lot of them are exporting 
More to us than we are to them, causing an 
additional drain on our supply of gold. We 
really don't have a supply any more, because 
We owe it and more to these nations. 

The drain started under the Eisenhower 
Administration. Kennedy gave the American 
People a “snow job” about putting an end to 
the unstable balance of payments. Not only 

he falled to reverse the drain, the deficit 
gotten worse. 

This might indicate that one party is as 
as the next in running the country with 

any amount of economic horsesense, until 
One recalls that Democrats controlled Con- 
Gress while Ike. was in the White House. 
Our own Senator Pav. Dovcias has some- 
how made for himself an image of one seek- 
economies in Government, yet he has 
Voted for the great majority, if not all, of 
the foreign aid and internal giveaways sent 
ore Congress. 

Indiana Republican Congressman RrcHarp 

Usa has said that “In Congress we're 
Called old fashioned if we oppose this new- 
led idea that debt is good and big debt 

is better and bankruptcy is best of all.” 

The Nation, either under Democratic ad- 
Ministrations or Democratic majorities in 

„ has been on a public spending 
drunk since the end of World War II. 

Maybe we need a few more old-fashioned 
Republicans in Washington after all. And 
Maybe one Republican in the White House— 

“One that doesn't have so many dollars that 
has lost sight of what the value of one 
uld be. 

We came out of World War II as the coun- 
try with the soundest economic status of 
any country in the world. After nearly 20 

of predominately Democratic influence 
in our Government, we are now bankrupt. 

Give the Democrats all the credit you want 
Or taking a leading role in internal social 
reforms, but you can't get away from the fact 

t they have also spent us into bank- 
ruptey. A person who owes more than he 

can keep up pretenses for a while, but 
pooner or later he is trapped by his own 
Oolishness, and his house collapses, 

Why shouldn't Russia preach coexistence 
sign a nuclear test ban? If we continue 
Present path under Democratic leader- 

P. this house will not have to be blown 

with an H-bomb. It will very soon 
Collapse of its own accord. 
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Three Great Conductors 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, I was 
greatly honored to attend a historic 
Boston Symphony concert at Tanglewood 
last weekend. Nothing could please me 
more, Mr. Speaker, than the knowledge 
that the Boston Symphony Orchestra ap- 
pears during the summer months in my 
congressional district. In fact, this 
Berkshire area has been called the cul- 
tural center of the world. I heartily 
agree and want to pay tribute again to 
three great conductors; namely, Pierre 
Monteux, Charles Munch, and Erich 
Leinsdorf. It would be a memorable 
weekend of listening if one of these three 
outstanding maestros conducted, but on 
last weekend all three appeared. An ex- 
cellent review of that weekend’s perform- 
ance appeared in the New York Times on 
August 5. I am happy to make this part 
of the RECORD: 


LEINSDORF, MUNICH, AND Montreux Leap 
Boston SYMPHONY AT ‘TANGLEWOOD 


(By Ross Parmenter) 


Lenox, Mass., August 4.—The Boston Sym- 
phony's present conductor and its two liv- 
ing former conductors took turns leading 
the 82-year-old orchestra at Tanglewood this 
weekend. 

Erich Leinsdorf, who succeeded Charles 
Munch last fall, conducted on Friday. Mr. 
Munch, who became the orchestra’s musical 
director in 1949, was the leader on Saturday, 
And this afternon’s program was conducted 
by Pierre Monteux, who was born 6 years 
before the orchestra and whose tenure as 
its head (1919-24) came before the Berkshire 
Festival was even dreamed of. 

Each man's concert bore the stamp of 
his particular personality, and each brought 
his individual gifts to the performance he 
led. All won ovations from the audience. 

Whatever the individual listener's pre- 
ference, Mr. Munch’s concert was by all odds 
the stormiest. 

Mr. Leinsdorf’s program (which was re- 
viewed earlier) was crowned by an unhur- 
ried and confidently controlled unfoldment 
of Mahler's First Symphony. 

But there was nothing leisurely about Mr. 
Munch's program. In fact, it could almost 
be said he whipped through it, 

It consisted, of the Franck Symphony and 
two impressionist works with which he hag 
been closely associated, Debussy’s La Mer“ 
and Ravel's “Daphnis et Chloé” Suite No. 2. 

Often when Mr. Munch brings his parti- 
cularly flery temperament to the works he 
leads, the effects are electrifying. The au- 
dience is carried away, and Saturday night's 
audience seemed to be, to. But to this lis- 
tener, Mr. Munch, who was conducting his 
fourth and final concert of this summer's 
festival, was not at his best. 

The Franck tended to seem more frantic 
than soaring, and the Debussy had so little 
delicacy of tone coloring in its more subtle 
moments that it hardly evoked the sea at all, 
except when the waves were roaring. 

The Ravel went better, and the general 
dance at the end was rousing, though the 
daybreak of the first section seemed more 
like the rising of a red sun over the desert 
than the serene dawning it generally is. 
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Serenity, on the other hand, was one of 
the keynotes of Mr. Monteux's program. 
This is not to say it was all blandness, for 
there was plenty of vigor. Where needed, 
there were moments of dramatic tension. 

And there was a wealth of orchestral color. 
But the overall feeling was that of a bene- 
diction from a great conductor who has 
spent an uncommonly long life in music. 

Probably it was no accident that he chose 
to end with “Nobilissima Visione,” the con- 
cert suite Hindemith drew from his ballet 
about St. Francis. The work is a dignified 
and poignant evocation of the saint's feel- 
ing for life and all its creatures. And be- 
yond the girders of the Shed, there were birds 
sounding and sunlight to match the bless- 
ings of the sun that Hindemith was praising 
in his music. 

Nature played a prominent part in Mr. 
Monteux's other selections, too, His sym- 
phony was the Beethoven “Pastoral,” and he 
also led Rosphigi’s ‘Fountains of Rome.” 
The opening work was Beethoven's “King 
Stephen” Overture, the program was the 
conductor's one concert of the festival, May 
he be back for many more. 

The three concerts of the weekend drew 
25,290 listeners. The total attendance for the 
week, the festival's fifth, was 43,335, the 
record so far this summer. 


Abuse of Executive Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, last 
Wednesday the distinguished Senator 
from Mississippi delivered an eloquent 
speech on the floor of the Senate in op- 
position to the recent directive of the 
Defense Department which would extend 
control into areas that are purely civilian. 

I am in complete accord with the Sen- 
ator's views and I hope that common- 
sense will prevail and that this order will 
be rescinded. 

A summation of congressional oppo- 
sition to this military order was written 
by David Lawrence, editor of U.S. News & 
World Report. His column appeared in 
the August 2 edition of the Washington 
Evening Star and I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this column be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the column 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

THE Mrurrary AND SoctaL REFORM 
(By David Lawrence) 

It seems incredible that, with all the de- 
nunciation that Americans have heaped on 
the Soviet Union for indoctrinating their 
troops with the social and political ideas of 
communism, the people of the United States 
should be reading this week in their news- 
papers about speeches in the Halls of Con- 
gress alleging that the Kennedy administra- 
tion is trying to use the armed services to 
propagate its doctrines of social reform. 


ranking 
Armed Services Committee and chairman of 
its Preparedness Investigating Subcommittee. 
In a speech to the Senate on Wednesday, he 
cited the directive which has been issued by 
the Secretary of Defense ordering command- 
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ers at military bases to declare off limits any 
businesses or areas where any racial discrimi- 
nation may occur. The Senator said in his 


“It is now proposed that the military pro- 
fession itself be utilized as a driving force 
in the establishment of a new social and po- 
litical order which involves race relations and 
individual associations in off-base areas sur- 
rounding our Military Establishments * * *°, 

“This new and previously unheard of mis- 
sion is designed to shape our military force 
as an instrument for social reform and can 
only result in irreparable injury to the mili- 
tary profession. In addition, it Is a grave 
and serious challenge to the long-established 
and traditional concept of complete separa- 
tion of the military from all political matters 
and activities * . 

“Paragraph C [of the directive] places 
clear and heavy responsibility upon the mil- 
itary commander in the fleld of social re- 
form. It provides: 

“Every military commander has the re- 
sponsibility to oppose discriminatory prac- 
tices affecting his men and their dependents 
and to foster equal opportunity for them, not 
only in areas under his immediate control, 
but also in nearby communities where they 
may live or gather in off-duty hours. 

Not long ago, the Secretary of Defense had 
to revise an Air Force directive which was 
construed as encouraging soldiers when out 
of uniform to participate in racial demon- 
strations.” It is not yet clear how much of 
the Defense Department's influence still re- 
mains a factor in the activities of soldiers 
off duty who are in sympathy with the “dem- 
onstrations.“ 

Senator STENNIS not only calls attention 
to the economic coercion involved in using 
military commanders to determine what 
places of business shall be patronized but he 
says the new directive brings into play the 
factor of influence in promotions. Senator 
Srennts declared that the new directive “will 
affect the promotion and career advancement 
of officers affected” and that he could not 
conceive of any step “which would be more 
destructive of officer morale.” He quoted 
from a Presidential Commission's report 
which proposed that officers “showing ini- 
tiative and achievement” in this activity 
“will enhance their performance ratings and 
obtain favorable consideration for promotion 
and career advancement.” 

Senator GOLDWATER, of Arizona, Republi- 
can, joined with other Senators on Wednes- 
day in denouncing the directive. He recom- 
mended that the Senate Armed Services 
Committee conduct an investigation of the 
Pentagon committee which, he said, had gone 
to military bases around the country “with 
complete dossiers on every businessman” in 
the surrounding communities, including 
“every figure the committee can get out of 
income-tax returns” filed with the Internal 
Revenue Service. He declared: 

“I think this goes much further than what 
we are talking about here today; namely, 
the threat of a military takeover should 
things in this country and we find 
that the military commanders have become 
used to running politics and the social life 
of the community—I do not care where it Is. 
It goes further than a discussion of the civil 
rights question.“ 

“Militarism” is a term used to refer to 
military men who usurp power to control 
civilians, but there seems to be no word ex- 
cept possibly “politics” to define efforts by 
civilians to use the military to carry on so- 
clal- reform programs. Senator STENNIS said: 

“This may only be the beginning. If polit- 
ical activity is condoned and encouraged in 
this field, the President some day may not 
be able to extricate the military from other 
political activity that could follow.” 

Representative Hésert, of Louisiana, Dem- 
ocrat, on the same day denounced an order 
by which the Federal Government will with- 
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draw contracts for the civil defense adult 
education program if a State doesn’t sign on 
the dotted line an agreement against “dis- 
crimination,” He declared that “what can’t 
be done by the law and under the law is done 
by Executive order or by departmental 
directive.” 

Mr. HÉBERT is chairman of a subcommittee 
of the House Armed Services Committee 
which has been holding extended hearings 
on a civil defense fallout shelter program. 
He declared that his statement concerning 
executive usurpation was based on prin- 
ciples underlying governmental operation 
and not on the merits of the discrimination 
problem itself. He added: 

"I have a deep conviction that the very 
integrity of the Congress is involved here. 
And this integrity is being constantly com- 
promised by what I consider capricious and 
unwarranted assumptions of legislative pow- 
er by the executive branch.” 


Prayer, Clergy, and Legislators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. LEGGETT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES — 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. LEGGETT. Mr. Speaker, a num- 
ber of Members are panicking to effect a 
constitutional change in the prayer sub- 
ject area as a result of the recent Su- 
preme Court rulings. 

Many of the religious organizations are 
responding in a more realistic, mature 
manner than are some of us lay people. 

I, too, agree with the decisions, though 
question some of the reasoning. It would 
seem that serious-minded legislators 
might bend their discharge petitions in 
the direction of other more substantive 
matters before the Rules Committee. 

A study report of the Board of Social 
Ministry of the Lutheran Church sets 
forth a temperate viewpoint which I 
admire: 


THE SUPREME COURT ON PRAYER AND BIBLE 
READING IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


(Notr.—This statement Is a working paper 
prepared by the Commission on Church and 
State Relations in a Pluralistic Society under 
the auspices of the Board of Social Ministry 
of the Lutheran Church in America. It 
should therefore not be construed as an of- 
ficial document. Drafted by Paul G. Kauper 
in behalf of the commission, this paper is 
offered for study and discussion purposes in 
the hope that it may contribute to reasoned 
and constructive assessment of the substance 
and implications of the Supreme Court's re- 
cent decisions on prayer and Bible reading in 
the public schools. Comments and criti- 
cisms of this paper are kindly solicited and 
should be addressed to Rev. Rufus Cornelsen, 
231 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. Addi- 
tional copies are available upon request.) 


1 


In June 1962 the U.S. Supreme Court held 
that the action of a local school board in the 
State of New York in prescribing the dally 
recitation by children of the nonsectarian 
prayer recommended by the State board of 
regents was unconstitutional. Although chil- 
dren were free not to participate in the reci- 
tation of this prayer, the Supreme Court held 
that the practice was nevertheless invalid 
since it amounted to an establishment of 
religion in violation of the first amendment 
to the Constitution. 
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Only recently the Supreme Court has de- 
cided two other cases dealing with religious 
practices in public schools. In these cases 
the Court held that the recitation of the 
Lord's Prayer and the reading of a chapter 
or certaln number of verses of the Bible 
without comment at the beginning of the 
schoolday were also unconstitutional prac- 
tices when required by State law. The Court 
viewed the practice of reading the Bible with- 
out comment as a religious practice which 
was therefore unconstitutional on the same 
basic theory followed in the prayer cases, 
namely, that this amounted to a State estab- 
lishment of religion. 


Roots of concern 


These cases have naturally attracted much 
attention and excited much controversy. It 
is understandable that this should be 80 
since practices of this kind in our public 
schools have had a long history and have 
been widely prevalent in various parts of the 
country. Moreover, a part of the unfavor- 
able reaction to the decisions had its roots 
in the fear that the Supreme Court in its 
interpretation of the Constitution was carry- 
ing the establishment idea to an unwar- 
ranted extreme and in doing so is invoking 
the Constitution to confer a blessing on 
secularism as the Nation's official orthodoxy: 

To some it appears that the Supreme Court 
is unduly magnifying the issue and that 
these practices should be permitted so long 
as children who object to taking part are 
not required to do so. Others feel that the 
majority of the community should have the 
right to have their children engage in prayer 
exercises or to hear the reading of the Bible 
in public schools, and that to resolve all 
these questions in favor of the opposition 15 
to belittle and deny majority rights. 


Prayer cases 


In comment on these decisions, it is per- 
tinent to note that from a religious point of 
view we do not believe that much has been 
lost by the Supreme Court's decisions in re- 
quiring the discontinuance of these prayer 
and Bible-reading practices in the public 
schools. 2 — 

Looking first at the prayer cases, it may 
be doubted whether the daily recitation of 
either a nonsectarian prayer or of the Lord's 
Prayer under circumstances that subjected 
all students to Indirect pressure to par- 
ticipate uniess they were willing to Identify 
themselves as nonconformists was of sub- 
stantial value in promoting genuine religious 
piety and devotion. 

Insofar as children felt constrained to take 
part because of the official nature of the 
prayer, even though they were not genuinely 
interested, this practice forced insincerity 
in regard to a religious matter. Even with 
respect to the children who wished to par- 
ticipate, the daily mechanical recitation at 
the beginning of the school day of the very 
short prayer, composed by the New York 
Board of Regents, broadly but briefly worded 
so as to avoid any sectarian difficulties, could 
not be said to convey much by way of reli- 
gious thought. And it should be added that 
even parents who had no objection to their 
children reciting this prayer at home, or 
who might welcome such prayer exercises 
at home, might still object to having such 
a prayer composed by the State and made 
part of an official public school ceremony. 

The use of the Lord's Prayer introduces 
new elements. This is distinctively the 
prayer of Christians and they regard it as 
the highest form of prayer. It does not 
suffer from the defect of a prayer which is 
officially composed and which is designed to 
appeal to all religious groups. But precisely 
because it is a Christian prayer it presents 
further legal difficulties so far as its use in 
public schools is concerned since it may be 
claimed by non-Christians that this is giving 
the Christian religion a preference in the 
public school system. Indeed, Christians 
themselves may object to reciting the Lord’s 
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Prayer when it becomes an officially sanc- 
tioned prayer. 


Bible reading 


So far as Bible reading in the public schools 
is concerned, some different considerations 
are presented. Whether viewed in its liter- 
ary, historical and moral aspects or as a col- 
lection of religious writings, the Bible has 

n the most influential book in the his- 
tory of the Western World, and any system 
of education which fails to introduce stu- 
dents to the world of Biblical knowledge, 
ideas and values, is a very deficient kind of 
education. Reading and study of the Bible 

& place in the public schools if for no 

. Other reason than that it is a repository of 

1 works and moral teachings basic 

to the culture of the Western World. But 

& special problem is presented in respect to 

the reading of the Bible without comment at 
the beginning of the school day. 

The practice of reading without comment 
Was of course introduced in order to avoid 
Sectarian indoctrination in the use of the 
Bible and yet it is this very feature which 

airs the educational value of Bible read- 
ing, since the reading without comment and 
explanation by the teacher may not be very 
valuable educational experience for the stu- 
dents. This is not to deny that the reading 
Of certain parts of the Bible may in itself 

ve a value for the students. And yet it 
Must be conceded that reading without com- 
Ment readily takes on the appearance of being 
a ritualistic exercise which is grounded on 
the religious authority of the Bible and 
h, therefore, assumes a certain religious 
Position with respect to the Bible. 

A further difficulty presented is that the 
Bible is regarded as a sectarian book because 
it is distinctively the sacred Scriptures of the 

tian church. The Jewish community 
accepta the Old Testament but does not ac- 
Sept the New Testament as inspired Scrip- 

„and so the tendency at least in the case 
ot schools with mixed religious constituen- 

is to avoid controversy by reading the 

Old Testament. A further complication has 

arisen in the past in that the Catholic Church 

has objected to use for daily recitation pur- 

of any Protestant translations of the 

Bible since it regards these Protestant trans- 
lation as sectarian in character. 

The net result of all this is that at least 
in some communities where the Bible Is read 
Without comment, in order to avoid contro- 
Versy teachers may concentrate on passages 
from certain Old Testament books which at 
least from the Christian point of view may 
Rot have as high a religious value as other 
Portions. All this illustrates of course the 
dificulty of making any kind of devotional 
Use of the Bible in public schools. 

Symbolic worth 

We believe, therefore, that from the re- 

ous point of view substantial arguments 
Can be made against the value and useful- 
ness of prayer exercises in public schools and 
Sf Bible reading without comment. But 
While saying this we also recognize that sym- 
bols play an important part In life and that 
the recitation of prayers and the reading of 
the Bible have a symbolic worth in pointing 
Up the Nation's religious heritage and tra- 
dition and in providing a focus point for the 
expression of values deeply rooted in Ameri- 
Can life. 

We realize as well that the value of these 
exercises may vary depending upon the par- 

Cular school community that is involved. 

recitation of the Lord's Prayer in a 
School community consisting entirely of 
tian children may be a more meaning- 
zul exercise than its recitation in another 
unity of mixed religious backgrounds 
Where some children feel obliged to take part 
Simply because it Is an officially approved 
exercise. The same may be said with respect 
to Bible reading, whith may become a much 
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more meaningful school exercise in some 
communities where, because of the homo- 
geneity of the student body, school authori- 
ties are free to draw upon all parts of the 
Bible for this purpose. 


Vague religiosity vis-a-vis historic faiths 


We must Keep in mind also in appraising 
these decisions that it Is not the business of 
the States or of the public schools to play 
the role of the church or of the home, Cer- 
tainly religious instruction and the cultiva- 
tion of religious piety are matters reserved 
for the home, the churches and the schools 
operated by the churches. As soon as the 
public schools become involved in distinc- 
tively religious exercises, there is always the 
possibility of course of using them to further 
sectarian purposes or to favor one or more 
religious groups at the expense of others, 
thereby contributing to religious divisiveness 
in the community. 

We believe the schools do have a function 
to perform with respect to religion in terms 
of a positive educational program. In this 
connection it is important to observe that 
the Supreme Court in its latest opinion made 
clear that while a State may. not require 
religious exercises in the public schools, it 
may, nevertheless, provide for study of the 
Bible or of religion, when presented objec- 
tively as part of a program of secular educa- 
tion. In short, the Constitution forbids 
religious practices and religious indoctrina- 
tion in the public school. Study of the Bible 
and study about religion in order to achieve 
purposes consistent with the objectives of 
secular education is permitted. 

Furthermore, we believe that public 
schools are under an obligation to cooperate 
with parents and with the churches to see 
to it that time is made available for religious 
instruction by the churches. But we ques- 
tion whether opening devotional exercises in 
the form of prayers and Bible reading prop- 
erly belong to the public school program, 
least of all in areas of mixed religious con- 
stituencies where these programs must be so 
diluted as to become virtually devoid of any 
positive religious content. This latter point 
needs to be stressed, There Is always the 
danger for Christians that in the attempt to 
arrive at some common-denominator religion 
that will be agreeable to all and that will 
avoid the sectarian label, we reduce our faith 
to some rather vague religiosity expressed in 
broad ideas of the Fatherhood of God and 
brotherhood of man but which conveys none 
of the substance, the depth, and cutting edge 
of the historic Christian witness. 

We realize, of course, that there is a his- 
toric basis in this country for the expression 
of a faith in God which reflects a basic and 
common religious consciousness shared by 
the various religious groups within the 
Judaeo-Christian tradition. This common 
religious heritage is reflected in the motto 
that appears on our coins, in the reference 
to God in the pledge of allegiance to the 
fiag, in our national anthem, and in nu- 
merous official acts and documents. This 
kind of expression should not be confused 
or identified with the kind of syncretistic 
religion which for some people at present 
may be a substitute for the historic faiths. 
Nevertheless, we must concede that the 
more we attempt to promote common de- 
nominator religious exercises or instruction 
in public schools, the greater risk we run of 
diluting our faith and contributing to that 
vague religiosity which identifies religion 
with patriotism and becomes, as some have 
described it, a national folk religion. 

In summary then, so far as the religious 
value of prayer and Bible reading in public 
schools is concerned, we repeat our doubt 
that these have served a valuable religious 
purpose, even though we recognize that these 
exercises are well intentioned and directed 
to the worthy end of cultivating a respect for 
the Nation’s religious heritage, instilling re- 
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spect for prayer and for the teachings of 

the Bible and contributing thereby to the 

value served by religion in the community. 
m 


Having said this, we nevertheless wish to 
express some reservations about the reason- 
ing used by the Supreme Court in these 
opinions. While the detailed analysis of 
constitutional doctrine is a matter best left 
to lawyers, it is nevertheless appropriate for 
citizens to examine basic reasons given by 
the U.S. Supreme Court in handing down 
decisions on what are basically broad policy 
matters which are not expressly governed by 
specific provisions of the Constitution. 

Interpretation oj establishment 


In the regent's prayer case the Court held 
that the prescription of these practices in 
the public schools was in effect an official 
sanctioning of the religious beliefs embodied 
in these practices and therefore amounted to 
an establishment of religion within the 
meaning of the first amendment, which in 
turn the Court said is made applicable to 
the States by means of the 14th amendment. 
The notion that the State’s action in per- 
mitting opportunity for children to recite 
the nondenominational prayer in public 
schools, and indeed encouraging them to do 
so, but permitting freedom of nonparticipa- 
tion, amounts to an establishment of reli- 
gion within the meaning of the first amend- 
ment strikes us as being an extraordinarily 
broad application of the purpose served by 
the establishment language. We are fortified 
in this conclusion by the criticism that 
scholars have directed against this kind of 
interpretation. 

Having in mind the historical circum- 
stances leading to the adoption of the estab- 
lishment limitation in the Constitution, it 
would appear that this was aimed at gov- 
ernmental practices which forced people to 
pay taxes in support of religious activties, or 
which compelled people to acknowledge cer- 
tain religious beliefs or suffer disabilities if 
they failed to do so. We appreciate the con- 
tribution the Supreme Court has made by 
its interpretations to the protection of reli- 
gious freedom and to the safeguarding of 
the separation principle which is essential to 
the freedom of both the churches and the 
Government. 

With respect to prayer and Bible-reading 
practices in the public schools, we do not 
have much difficulty in seeing that the State 
by prescribing a particular religious exercise 
is thereby giving a preference to the religious 
beliefs embodied in these exercises. We ap- 
preciate that such a practice runs the danger 
of impairing freedom of religion or freedom 
of conscience since children naturally feel 
constrained to take part despite a privilege 
to be excused from participation. But we 
have some difficulty with the Court's state- 
ment that such a practice constitutes an 
establishment of religion. 

Some inconsistency 

Moreover, we have reservations about the 
implications of the Court’s opinions in sug- 
gesting that anything the State may do in 
giving official recognition to religious beliefs 
commonly held by a majority of the citizens 
and long sanctioned by the Nation's re- 
ligious history are also within the ban of the 
first amendment. Indeed, the Court itself in 
its opinion in the Regent's Prayer case stated 
that its decision did not prohibit a school 
from engaging in exercises whereby chil- 
dren recite passages from patriotic docu- 
ments or sing the stanza of the national 
anthem which acknowledge dependence up- 
on God. 5 

The Court appears somewhat inconsistent 
in this respect, although we realize that there 
is a formal basis for between 
religious activities as such and those which 
are comingled with patriotic exercises. This 
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formal distinction cannot. obscure the fact 
that whether an acknowledgement of God 
is identifiable with a patriotic exercise or 
not the school is still encouraging a confes- 
sion of religious belief by school children. 
The Court, therefore, apparently accepts the 
idea that the Constitution does not prohibit 
all exercises in schools whereby children are 
encouraged to express thelr dependence up- 
on God. Apparently the matter reduces it- 
self to a very precise rule and that is that 
the school authorities must see to it that 
the religious element is indentiflable with a 
patriotic element, Whether the great prin- 
ciple of separation of church and state 
should be applied to create such technical 
distinctions is not clear to us. 


Problem of being neutral 


In the more recent cases involving the 
Lord's Prayer and Bible reading in public 
schools, the Court's opinion placed stress on 
a different but related idea in the interpre- 
tation of the first amendment. The Court 
said that the language of the first amend- 
ment which prohibits laws “respecting an 
establishing of religion or prohibiting the 
free exercise thereof,” establishes a rule of 
neutrality in respect to religious matters. 
Government cannot do anything designed 
to inhibit or advance religion. Religious 
matters as such are outside the Government's 
domain. Bible reading and prayer exercises 
are intended to advance religious purposes. 
Hence they are prohibited by the first 
amendment. On the other hand, it is im- 
material if an incidental religious benefit 
flows from a governmental program or ac- 
tivity that is intended to serve a valld sec- 
ular purpose. 

In comment on this interpretation, several 
points may be noted. It should of course 
be clear that government should be neutral 
as between religions. Prayer practices end 
Bible reading are subject to attack on this 

alone, since these practices do tend 
to favor one or more religions over other 
religions or over other forms of belief or non- 
belief. The neutrality concept is useful also 
in pointing up the consideration that gov- 
ernment in its laws and programs should not 
discriminate on religious grounds, since this 
would interfere with the free exercise of re- 
ligion. But the application of the neutrality 
idea as an overall principle presents difficul- 
ties. 

The question may be raised whether the 
first amendment does require the Govern- 
ment to be completely neutral as between 
religion and nonreligion. Various practices 
in public life attest to the fact that Govern- 
ment has not been strictly neutral and that 
it has given expression to religious beliefs 
shared by many Americans. Moreover, the 
Supreme Court has said that Government 
can accommodate its program to the religious 
needs of the people since “we are a religious 
people whose institutions presuppose a Su- 
preme Being.” Mr. Justice Stewart, dissent- 
ing in the recent cases, thought that the 
prayer practices and Bible reading were a 
permissible form of accommodation, and that 
the state was better serving the principle of 
neutrality by giving children an option to 
engage in these exercises than by completely 
denying this opportunity. 

The real vice, it seems to us, of these re- 
ligious practies in the public schools is not 
that they offend some abstract conception 
of neutrality in respect to religious matters 
but that they tend to give a preferred posi- 
tion to one religion and operate with an in- 
direct coercive effect to induce participation. 

While agreeing that Government should 
not perfer one or more religions over others 
and that Government should not act to com- 
pel the acceptance of any kind of belief, we 
doubt whether a strict and abstract neutral- 
ity in respect to religious matters is really 
possible. If a state in the interests of so- 
called neutrality is to disregard the element 
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of religion in American life and if our public 
schools are to make a studied effort to dis- 
regard religion, it is plain that the state is 
not being neutral but that it is favoring a 
philosophy of secularism or humanism. It 
should be clear that the state is no more law- 
fully permitted to establish secularism or 
humanism or even democracy as the official 
orthodoxy and as a religion of the state than 
it is to establish any theistic religion. 

We recognize that the Supreme Court's 
decisions do not go so far as to require the 
public schools to exclude all references to 
the religious factor in their teaching pro- 
grams. Indeed, in its latest opinions the 
Supreme Court has made clear that study 
of religion and of the Bible may appropriate- 
ly be included in a program of secular edu- 
cation. Nor do we believe that these de- 
cisions are a mandate to government to pur- 
sue secularistic policies. Nevertheless, we do 
wish to point up the problem faced by the 
public schools of steering a middle course 
between required school practices that 
amount to the prescription or establish- 
ment of certain religious beliefs and a pro- 
gram of so ignoring religion as to make the 
public schools stand as mute witnesses to 
the irrelevancy of God and religion to our 
national life. 

Perhaps the ultimate conclusion is that 
we cannot expect too much of the public 
schools in dealing with religious matters. 
They must be careful to abstain from prac- 
tices and teaching programs that involve 
commitment to ul te truth or values. 
We do not see how they can enter into this 
area without offending some groups. On 
the other hand, it should be possible for the 
public schools to teach respect for the spir- 
itual and moral values that reflect the com- 
munity consensus and which for most citi- 
zens have their roots in the Christian- 
Judaeo tradition. Our democratic society 
is premised on certain moral assumptions. 
But even here the public schools must be 
careful. In teaching respect for the ethics 
of a democratic society, they cannot commit 
themselves to either a theistic or humanistic 
philosophy respecting the sources and moti- 
vation for ethical conduct. 

Rights of nonconformists 


Attention was called earlier In this state- 
ment to the fact that children who did not 
wish to participate in the prayer and Bible- 
reading exercises were free to be excused. To 
some it may appear that this was a sufficient 
recognition of the rights of dissenters and 
nonconformists, It must be remembered 
that the Court in these decisions did not 
base the result on the ground that there 
was an interference here with freedom of 
religion in the sense that anyone was actu- 
ally compelled to take part. On the con- 
trary, the Court rested its decision on the 
interpretation of the establishment clause. 

It seems to us that the decision could 
better have rested on the theory that under 
the circumstances the practices did have a 
coercive effect on all children, thereby in- 
ducing them to participate, and therefore 
did interfere with the constitutional free- 
dom of objecting children whether we put 
this in terms of freedom of religion or free- 
dom of conscience. We must remember that 
children are particularly impressionable 
and that to ask them to exercise the role of 
a nonconformist and to identify themselves 
as such is to place a heavy strain upon 
them. 

The exercises in these cases were prescribed 
by the State, and were conducted as part of 


the pupils is a symbol of official authority. 
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We believe that if the Court had rested the 
decisions on this ground, the decisions would 
command wider public support. 

We recognize that even to rest the deci- 
sion on this ground presents some problems 
since nonformity is a common feature of our 
American society, and it is not clear to us at 
what point the rightful objections of non" 
conformists furnish the basis for requiring 
the discontinuance altogether of practices 
that meet the approval of the majority 
the community. 

To some it may appear that these decisions 
indicate the Court is attaching excessive 
weight to the rights of the minority as com- 
pared with the rights of the majority. 
is probably too simple an analysis of thé 
case. It can hardly be asserted that the 
majority of a community should have the 
power to use the public school system in 
such manner as it sees fit in order to pro- 
mote religious faith. Nor can it be 
that religious exercises in public schools are 
essential to religious freedom. Parents 
children are still free to pray as they see 
fit except that the children may not engage 
in corporate prayer exercises that are of- 
cially by the State. Indeed, con” 
sistent with these decisions children may 
still engage in silent prayer in publie 
schools, 

Recognition of religious tradition 


The more critical question is whether or 
not the majority of a community 
rightfully claim that the public schools 
should in their program recognize the reli” 
gious tradition in American life or whether 
this is prohibited out of deference to minor 
ity groups. The Supreme Court has made 
clear that public schools may engage in 
patriotic exercises which reflect the signif- 
cance of religious faith in American life and 
history and also that the schools may en“ 
gage in educational programs that deal wit? 


“religion. : 


It may be that some members of the com” 
munity would object to any kind of de 
with religion in the public schools, but at 
this point we feel that the rights of objectors 
are carried to an excessive extreme if they 
are permitted to raise objections to any 
of instruction that deals with religion. We 
call attention to a problem arising out of the 
practice, common to many public schools, 
having children recite the pledge of alle” 
glance to the flag. The Supreme Court has 
held that Jehovah’s Witnesses who regard 
salute to the flag as an idolatrous practic? 
cannot be required to take part in the exer- 
cises, but there has been no indication that 
the schools must eliminate this practic? 
altogether out of deference to this minority: 
although it may be assumed that a Jehovah's 
Witness child identifying himself as an ob- 
jector who refuses to salute the flag is sub- 
ject to some embarrassment and humiliation: 

So far as the rights of objectors are con- 
cerned, we fail to see a substantial distinc 
tion between the Government's spo 
an exercise designed to promote a politica! 
faith which to some has a religious signifi- 
cance and its promoting a religious exercis? 
by way of prayer or Bible reading. 
neither case is the state in a position to pre 
scribe an orthodoxy for all to accept, and 
in the one case It is enough that those ob- 
jecting are not required to participate whlle 
in the other case the practice must 
discontinued altogether. 

Again, we adhere to the idea previouslY 
expressed that in the circumstances of the 
public school situation, and in view of the 
pressures to which children are subject, 4 
persuasive case can be made for banning 
religious exercises. But we do believe that 
the question of minority rights with respect 
to public school programs requires care: 
probing and consideration by both courts 
and the churches. 
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There are many things taught in the pub- 
Ne schools and many programs that are 
Probably offensive to various groups, and it is 
Clear that some degree of tolerance and 
accommodation must be expected if the 
Public schools are to function at all and with 
any degree of success. The question may 

be raised whether courts should erter- 

äppeals from persons objecting to public 
School practices unless they claim an appre- 
elable interference with their own personal 
rights or interests. 


History and contemporary pluralism 

The Court in invalidating there practices 

by sets aside school programs that have 

had a long history. It may seem peculiar, in- 

that practices sanctioned by history are 

for the first time in the years 1962 and 

1963 found to be a violation of the Constitu- 

ion, Certainly history should have Its place 

the interpretation of the Constitution. As 

Justice Holmes once observed, “A page of 

ry is worth a volume of logic.” But we 

Must also recognize that the Supreme Court 

exercising the power of Judicial review has 

umed an extraordinary power in accom- 

Modating the Constitution, according to the 

rt's best lights, to the needs and condi- 

ins of our day and with reference to what 

it considers to be the values served by the 
Constitutional order. 

We must remember that Bible reading and 
Prayer were introduced in public schools at 

time when the schools could be said to be 

Uy Protestant schools and that they are 
ddentifabie with that period in history when 
testantism was the dominant religious 
force in this country. This day has passed. 
Protestants must, adjust their thinking to 
realities of contemporary religious plural- 
They share the religious scene with 
Catholics and Jews, to say nothing of groups 
ting into other categories. All religions 
Must be recognized as standing equal before 
the law. None can claim a preferred posi- 

Protestants cannot ask for govern- 
Mental favors with respect to the public 
®chools that they enjoyed at one time when 

represented the major religious force in 
American life. Moreover, the whole move- 
Ment of our day toward greater fulfillment of 

aspirations and values of a democratic 
Society features increased sensitivity to free- 

of thought and expression, freedom of 
Conscience and the rights of dissenters and 
ar minority groups. 

All of these developments are a challenge 
both to the churches and to the state to re- 
appralse the interrelationship of law and re- 
ligion and the roles of church and state in 
achieving their respective purposes with due 

to the basic values undergirded by our 
Ocratic society and the constitutional or- 
8 It is not surprising. therefore, that the 
upreme Court, in accommodating constitu- 
tonal interpretation to new conditions in 
American life is also ready and willing to take 
à fresh look at these problems and to inter- 
t the Constitution's broad and indetermi- 
hate language to yield results at variance 
With practices conditioned by the social mores 
on historical circumstances of an earlier 

y. 


Local autonomy versus national regulation 
A final observation we have in respect to 
these decisions has to do with the Court's 
application of the Ist amendment to the 
tates by means of the 14th amendment 
was adopted in 1868. Indeed, in some 
respects this is the greatest difficulty pre- 
zented by the Supreme Court's decisions. 

At one time in our history the question of 
etlees in public schools was a matter gov- 
erned only by State laws and constitutions, 
ad accommodations were made locally in 
mse to the particular situation in the 
unity. In accordance with this prac- 
Bible-reading and prayers were permit- 
in a number of schools throughout the 
try. Now the Supreme Court has un- 


tice 
ted 
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dertaken to make the first amendment serve 
as a basis, in conjunction with the 14th 
amendment, of establishing national rules 
and regulations in regard to all these matters 
of primarily local concern and interest. This 
Strikes us as a matter of dubious policy. 

We recognize that many developments in 
our national life—social, economic, and 
political—have given a new dimension to 
problems that at one time were thought to 
be local in character. Our various churches 
have grow to be national bodies and their 
Interests transcend local lines. What hap- 
pens in local school communities is a matter 
now of interest in various parts of the coun- 
try, and again it may be said that the Su- 
preme Court by its interpretations is ac- 
commodating the Constitution to these new 
phases of our national life, But granted all 
this, it appears to us that in matters of dis- 
tinctively local interest, as in the case of 
public schools and their practices, much is 
to be said for permitting a large degree of 
local autonomy subject only to basic na- 
tional limitations directed to Insuring equal 
protection and protection of the funda- 
mental freedoms of the person. 

As previously noted, there may be school 
communities throughout the country that 
have a distinctively ‘homogeneous quality so 
far as religious background is concerned, and 
we see no compelling reason why the pre- 
scription of religious practices in these 
schools should be held to violate national 
constitutional limitations. This is not an 
area where uniformity is required and to 
insist on uniformity for uniformity’s sake in 
the sphere of public education does not 
appear sensible. 

On the other hand, where there are mixed 


- religious communities, there is much to be 


said for a type of review which will assure 
the full respect for religious freedom or for 
freedom of conscience. In these cases it is 
appropriate to strike down school practices 
which are found to exercise a coercive force 
on children to participate despite a formal 
freedom of nonparticipation. 

It may be that it is too late in our his- 
tory, in view of what the Supreme Court 
has said and done, to raise this question, 
but it strikes us that to subject the local 
communities to restrictions of State con- 
stitutions and to broad standards of equal- 
ity of religious freedom enforced by the 
Supreme Court would furnish sufficient pro- 
tection so far as school practices are con- 
cerned and still permit a desirable freedom 
and flexibility of local control. 

ut 


In conclusion, we recognize the limited 
if not dubious religious value of prayer and 
Bible-reading in the public schools and 
recognize also that practices of this kind 
may operate with coercive effect on objec- 
tors. The Supreme Court's decisions may 
be sustained on these grounds. We never- 
theless, also assert that the general ground 
relied upon by the Supreme Court and some 
of the broad propositions stated by it are 
properly the cause of some concern, 

We should also conclude with the observa- 
tion that the Court’s opinions evidence no 
hostility to religion and on the contrary 
refiect a high regard for religious freedom. 
The cases should not be construed as in- 
dicating a godlessness on the part of the 
Supreme Court or any intention on its part 
to force godiessness on the Nation. We be- 
lieve that the Supreme Court was activated 
by the best motives in striking down prac- 
tices which it thought were inconsistent 
with the basic values sought to be achieved 
by the principle of separation of church 
and State. Whether we agree or not with 
its conclusions or whether or not we agree 
with its theory of interpretation of the 
Constitution, we should at least avoid the 
intemperate and unjust criticism that re- 
fiects unfairly upon the Court and impugns 
its integrity. 
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Further Reduction in Dairy Farmers’ 
Income 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, North- 
east dairy farmers are incensed over a 
current Department of Agriculture pro- 
posal which would be far afield from our 
President’s campaign promise to “raise 
farm income all across the country.” 

Operating under New York-New Jer- 
sey Federal milk marketing order No. 2, 
farmers were given to believe that sani- 
tary requirements and automation would 
eventually require the installation of 
bulk tanks by all producers. This would 
eliminate the old 85-pound milk can by 
pumping fluid milk from the farmer's 
bulk tank directly into the handler's tank 
truck, thereby preventing multiple han- 
dling and the attendant danger of con- 
tamination en route, It sounded rea- 
sonable and the financial inducement 
was the handler’s assumption of trans- 
portation charges from the farm. 

Now, under the cumbersome procedure 
of a Federal order, it is proposed to sad- 
dle the farm producer with from 15 to 
25 cents per hundredweight, represent- 
ing the cost of hauling bulk milk from 
his farm to the processing plant. This, 
of course, means that the farm price, 
which is already but about one-third of 
what the consumer pays for fluid milk, 
would be reduced by that amount. As- 
suming the farm is operating profitably, 
and many are not, this would represent 
the farmer’s entire net income on his 
product. 

Needless to say, our dairy farmers are 
up in arms and upon his return from 
Europe, I fear that the Secretary will be 
confronted with many expressions simi- 
lar to an editorial recently appearing in 
the Register-Star of Hudson, N.Y., leave 
for which I have requested to quote as 
follows: 

FREEMAN'S TRIAL 

Orville Freeman must have been aware 
when President Kennedy made him Secre- 
tary of Agriculture that he was being as- 
signed to the hottest kitchen in Washington. 
But Minnesota’s voters had chosen to dis- 
pense with Mr. Freeman's services and a 
displaced Governor cannot be too fussy about 
obs. 

3 Since then Mr. Freeman has faced a great 
many discouraging events in his Department. 
There was the disillusioning unmasking of 
Billie Sol Estes who played fast and fancy 
with cotton allotments and seemed to have 
lots of well placed friends in the Department. 
There was the administration’s—and Mr. 
Freeman’s—<lefeat on the wheat control pro- 
posal, the Secretary’s biggest no-confidence 
vote since Minnesota. 

Then, of course, there's the lost 24 million 
bushels of Government surplus wheat which 
at best landed in competition with normal 
U.S. wheat sales to Europe. And now there’s 
a new one for Mr. Freeman. 

It's the battle brewing over the administra- 
tion proposal to subsidize expansion of beef 
cattle production. In short, the Government 
would pay farmers to switch cropland in 
grazing land for cattle. It’s all based on a 
prediction by one of Mr. Freeman's experts 
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that the country will need to add twice as 
much grazing land by 1970 as is likely to be 
added under the normal pressure of the 
marketplace. 

Without disputing the Agriculture Depart- 
ment's forecast that Americans will need 
99.5 million head of beef cattle by 1970, 24.6 
million more than now, the American Na- 
tional Cattlemen's Association is dead set 
against the administration’s approach to it. 
The cattlemen point out the Government 

in effect to use tax dollars to subsi- 
dize competition against cattle raisers. 

This spring's slump in cattle prices sug- 
gests the beef shortage envisioned by Mr. 
Freeman's experts is not nigh, nor is there 
reason to believe that when it comes, the law 
of supply and demand will not take care 
of the beef gap. 

It looks as though Mr. Freeman's kitchen 
is going to stay hot. The question is how 
long Mr. Freeman is going to stay. 


A National Oceanography Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
House passed yesterday H.R. 6997 pro- 
viding for a comprehensive, long-range 
and coordinated national oceanography 
program which I was pleased to support. 
This legislation, which now goes to the 
Senate, will be as important in the field 
of ocean research as the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration pro- 
gram is to America’s space development. 
It will coordinate the marine activities 
of a large number of Federal agencies, 
without destroying or impeding their 
autonomy, and permit maximum use of 
all the technical resources, knowledge, 
and skills of both Government and ci- 
vilian effort in this area. 

In short, Mr. Speaker, this legislation 
will make it. the national policy of the 
United States to encourage and develop 
a coordinated and comprehensive ocean- 
ography program. It will direct the 
Office of Science and Technology to put 
the program into effect and authorize 
the President to establish in that Office 
the position of Assistant Director for 


Oceanography. At the same time, it will 


seb up an Advisory Committee for 
Oceanography consisting of not less than 
seven members empowered to review and 
recommend programs within the scope 
of the legislation. 

Although I am generally opposed to 
the extension of the Federal Government 
into activities which State or local com- 
munities can usually handle more 
efficiently and effectively, I want to go 
on record, Mr. Speaker, wholeheartedly 
supporting this legislation as a step 
which must be taken by the Federal 
Government. Because 75 percent of the 
earth’s surface is covered by oceans, this 
program is obviously beyond the scope 
of local communities to handle and must 
be coordinated by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

In this connection, I would like to call 
the attention of this body to an activity 
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by the Mission Bay Research Founda- 
tion in California which could well turn 
San Diego into the leading oceanographic 
research center in the United States. 
Developed with private capital as a non- 
profit venture, the project is called Sea 
World and will, when finished, be the 
world’s largest scaquariam. Because of 
the importance of this project to the 
San Diego area and the contribution it 
will make to oceanography, I would like 
to insert into the Recorp at this point 
@ summary of what is planned by Milton 
C. Shedd, president of the Mission Bay 
Research Co. Foundation of San Diego: 


The 3 years of study and investigation 
which led up to the planning and designing 
of Sea World convinced a number of people 
of the vital need for furthering marine re- 
search. This resulted in the formation of 
Mission Bay Research Foundation, a non- 
profit corporation, independently organized 
but sponsored by Sea World. 

San Diego’s Sea World, one of the world’s 
largest and most unique oceanariums, is a 
business corporation concerned with returns 
to its investors; therefore, the activities of the 
two entities could not be fused. However, 
Sea World commands facilities and personnel 
which can be of inestimable value in assist- 
ing research programs and its support and 
cooperation have been assured. Its staff of 
experienced and highly trained oceanogra- 
phers, marine biologists, water chemists, 
animal trainers, and others will provide an 
invaluable nucleus of scientists and tech- 
nicians. A waterfront site, which the city 
of San Diego has indicated will be available 
as a location for the laboratories of the 
foundation, is adjacent to Sea World and 
further insures the opportunity for coopera- 
tion in the use of tanks and other vital 
equipment. 

initially, the Mission Bay Research Foun- 
dation’s activities will be of a supporting 
nature and will primarily be directed to 
projects instigated by other institutions. 
For example, at present the foundation is 
actively participating in the very important 
endeavors of the California Fish and Game 
Commission and the U.S. Bureau of Com- 
mercial Fisheries in the tagging of large 
numbers of tuna, so that more information 
may be obtained not only on the migratory 
patterns of the fish but also the conditions 
which influence its movements. This ven- 
ture, together with a substantial participa- 
tion in the California Fish and Game's pro- 
gram for tagging albacore could be entered 
into at this early date because these projects 
required no permanent facilities. The 
foundation's ability to perform in these 
activities was made possible by the valuable 
assistance of Mr. Elmer Hehr, who con- 
tributed time, money, and the use of his 58- 
foot vessel, the Dorsal, to the foundation. 
This equipment was augmented by another 
58-foot craft, the Cisco, which was made 
available to the foundation by Mr. R. B. 
Sprague. 

By spring of 1964, certain of Sea World's 
facilities will be available to limited use by 
the foundation and by then plans should be 
finalized and construction started on the 
initial research facilities of the foundation 
on its own site. It is anticipated that by 
the latter half of 1964, the foundation will 
be initiating its own research projects. 

Oceanography is no longer an isolated 
science. It must now include the marine 
aspects of many sciences. Meteorology and 
oceanography are now interwoven. Biology 
is basic, as are physics, chemistry, and fluid 
mechanics. Geophysics, mechanics, and 
electronics must contribute design for neces- 
sary tools, gear, and equipment while the 
marine sciences must provide new concepts 
of surface ships and submarine vehicles for 
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the penetration of depths, under great 
pressure. à 

As an outcome of the work of teams of 80 
entists from these various fields, the thee 
ries that seemed fantastic only yesterday 
to become the practical achievements of to. 
morrow. of 

During the last 30 years, a great deal 
very valuable exploration and research of 
accomplished by Scripps Institution 4. 
Oceanography, Woods Hole and other inst 
tutions and foundations; but despite the” 
efforts, advance in the science and the appl 
cation of its findings, lagged and in no se. 
paralleled the progress of most other majo 
sciences. 

Defense requirements and the economde 
need for more effective exploitation of me | 
rine resources now compel our Nation to 80 
celerate her quest for increased knowl 
of marine phenomena. The military > 
concluded that probably the Nation's great 
est peril from the enemy lies in the pre 
ently undetectable approach routes to our 
shores, encompassed in the ocean's deptb* 
Further, many authorities are convinced th® 
not far in the future the strongest na 
in the world will be those most adept in ex- 
ploiting the vast storehouse of minerals, en- 
ergy and foodstuffs contained within the 
ocean. 

The pressures from many sources for an 
accelerated pace is expressed in the Federal 
budget request for $155,900,000 in support of 
marine research in 1964. As late as 195% 
this budget was only $8 million. Gover?” 
ment agencies, both State and Federal, are 
joining with educational institutions and 
foundations In far-reaching programs to 
fresh data and to apply the existing know" 
edge to practical ends. 

Mission Bay Research Foundation will be 
eminently qualified to make important con 
tributions in many phases of this Nation“ 
expanding research activities in the field of 
oceanography and related sciences. By 50 
doing it will add another facility to San 
Diego's growing research complex dedicated 
to this field. 

The foundation will be administered bY 


its own officers, independent of the admin“ 


istration of Sea World. Its policies will 
guided by an advisory board, including the 
following: 

Harold B. Clemens—marine biologist, su- 
pervisor, Tuna Research, Marine Reso 


- Operations of the California Fish and Game. 


Col. Theo. R. Gillenwaters, retired, 
formerly deputy commander, second in com- 
mand of the U.S. Air Force Weather Servio? 
during World War II. Attorney for 
foundation. 

Charles Griffith, businessman, corporation 
executive experienced in all phases of man, 
agement especially personnel manageme? 
and corporation finance. 

Carl Hubbs, Ph. D., ichthyologists Of 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography. Mem- 
ber of National Academy of Science. 

Kenneth S. Norris, Ph. D., former cura ter. 
Marineland of the Pacific. Ph. D., Scrip! 
Institution of Oceanography. Presently do- 
ing work in Zoology Department, UCLA. 

Irvine Reynolds, economists, Copley Pre 
San Diego. Business mi and invest 
ment adviser for important San Diego busi” 
ness interests. 

Milton C. Shedd, chairman of board of 
directors of Sea World. Investment banker. 

Robert Sprague, president of Sprague Eng!” 
neering, Gardena, Calif. Former owner 
operator of Drake Craft, boatbuilding com” 
pany, Long Beach, Calif. 

Additional members will be selected t 
meet the foundation's needs. 

Finaneing will be accomplished through 
donations, grants, contractual fees, and 
profits arising from contract performance. 

During its early stage of development, the 
foundation will play a supporting role in re“ 
search programs initiated by other institu” 
tions. As soon as possible, its activities will 
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be expanded to make the fullest research use 
t is practical of Sea World's facilities. 
tely, the foundation’s activities will be 
Primarily concerned in, but not restricted to, 
utilization of its own facilities which in 
general will consist of the following: 

1. A testing and animal research tank, a 

Be volume facility especially designed to 

t instrumentation below the surface 
and photography of gear and animals. The 
Volume will be in the range of 250,000 to 300,- 

gallons total capacity. 

2. A plier and animal handling facility, in- 
cluding trucks, fish transport tanks, booms 
and electric winches capable of handling very 

animals (5 to 8 tons capacity). 

3. A laboratory complex including wet labs, 
aquarium room, dry instrument room, micro- 

ique rooms, darkroom, library. 

4. A hydrodynamic testing tank, which 
Would be elongate (350 feet to 400 feet long) 
With turning tanks at each end and a gear 

y which could run the length of the 

at full speed. The tank will be 

®quipped with viewing ports for photography 
and flow visualization techniques. 

5. Animal holding and training facilities. 

6. Pier space for the docking of small re- 

vessels. 

7. A water purification and disposal system. 

The major objective of the foundation will 
be hot only to make the fullest research use 
Possible of Sea World's facilities as well as to 
create and use effectively its own facilities 
but to locate, catalog, and make arrange- 
Ments for the use of all types of facilities, 
located in southern California that can be 
effectively used for oceanographic research. 

In addition it will be the foundation’s aim 

locate the most eminent scientists and 
cians of this area involved in oceanog- 
Maphy or its related sciences, index their spe- 
Cial interests and capabilities and make ar- 
rangements for their participation in projects 
that develop which require their special 
attention. 
To these ends, additional members of the 
board are being carefully selected as 
Will be the technical staff of the foundation 
aud other permanent personnel. 
Mitton O. SHEnp, 
President. 


Address of Congressman James H. Mor- 
rison, of Louisiana, House Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, Before the 
Fifth NAIRE District Conference at 
New Orleans 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
or 


HON. T. A. THOMSON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of Louisiana. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just read an address 
recently made by my good friend and 
Colleague, the gentleman from Louisiana, 
Jumry Morrison, before the Fifth Na- 
tional Association of Internal Revenue 
Employees District Conference at New 
Orleans. 

In his address to the conference dele- 
Fates and officials, he explained his en- 

usiastic interest in making the life of 
& Federal employee “more realistic, and 
a basis more equal and more com- 
Darable to private enterprise.” 

He particularly complimented the De- 
Partment of Internal Revenue for its 
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dedication and efficiency, and pointed 
out that it actually worked “in partner- 
ship with the taxpayers.” 

Jimmy Morrison’s comments on the 
IRS and other Federal employment 
branches are illuminating and concise. 

Under unanimous consent, I am in- 
cluding his address which appeared in 
the NAIRE Bulletin of July 15, 1963: 
ADDRESS BY CONGRESSMAN JAMES H. MORRISON, 

OF LOUISIANA 


I have had the privilege of speaking to 
many conventions and meetings, various 
Government officials, and Government em- 
ployee organizations, but I don't believe I 
ever had the privilege before of speaking at 
a banquet of Internal Revenue employees. 
You know, to me, the Internal Revenue 18, 
as far as peacetime is concerned, one of the 
most, if not the most important Govern- 
mental agencies and departments. Of course, 
it is not the biggest by any stretch of the 
imagination. The Post Office is much bigger. 
But I don't know of any that are more im- 
portant than IRS, and I don’t know of any 
that are as important. Your Department's 
accomplishments have been amazing. It is 
doubtful that anyone would dare to say that 
it would ever be as efficient and successful 
and as amazing as it is today. It is hard to 
realize and it is hard to imagine and it is 
hard to even think that you people could be 
as dedicated and as able and work to the end 
that the United States would get every tax- 
payer in this great Nation of ours in a part- 
nership where these taxpayers, as citizens of 
this great Nation of ours, would not only 
assess themselves of the tax, and the basis on 
which they assess it, write out all the papers, 
do all the paper work and at the same time, 
do the collection work and the giving of the 
money to the US. Treasurer as they do. In 
other words, actually, you're in partnership 
with the taxpayers. They do your work un- 
der your supervision. I'll tell you this, being 
as good as you are, and I think you are tops, 
I don't know of any people in any line of 
endeavor whether it be Government work or 
private enterprise anywhere in the world that 
are more dedicated, more efficient, or do a 
better job than your Department does. But 
at the same time, as dedicated as you are 
and with the degree of perfection that you 
have reached, you could never even hope, pre- 
suming no matter how many people were put 
in your agency to do the paper work and the 
actual collecting and paying out that the tax- 
payer does under your guidance and super- 
vision, to get the taxpayer to pay that money 
which he doesn't want to pay, and do it quite 
naturally. It is just exactly as difficult, I 
think, as the supervision that teachers have 
to do when they teach your children, and be- 
fore our children, they taught us. Something 
that we had to do, but at the same time, we 
didn’t want to do it. We rebelled against it, 
and yet we ended up doing it. So I would 
say that the success of the entire basic tax 
assessment and tax collection is the very 
backbone and fundamental basis of our ex- 
istence as a free nation, because by far the 
greatest source, single and otherwise, of our 
tax revenue comes from income taxes. There 
is an old saying that you never appreciate 
the water until the well goes dry. And maybe 
a lot of people never appreciate what you 
people do in the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment until they visit some country that 
doesn’t have anywhere near the efficiency, the 
dedication, and the perfection that you have 
shown over the years so masterfully. 

For instance, when I was in France several 
years ago, I saw those people over there were 
victims of favoritism in tax collection. No- 
body felt that it was their duty to pay taxes. 
They didn’t pay the taxes because they 
thought that it was their duty to do so to 
keep not only the Government going, but 
guarantee its freedom. They did everything 
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they could as an excuse. This fellow did not 
pay his taxes, or that fellow didn't, or fa- 
voritism was here and favoritism was there. 
The result of it was a horrible network of 
chaos, And I think that that is one of the 
main difficulties that France has experienced 
over the years, and one of the main difficul- 
ties that brought about their Government 
changing so much, putting this group in, 
that group out, and then another group in. 
They did not have any fair system in collec- 
tion, that all-important basic fundamental 
of freedom and democratic government, 
which Is the fair collection of taxes. Without 
taxes we wouldn’t be able to defend our- 
selves, we wouldn't be bale to have a land of 
the free, and we wouldn't be able to do the 
things that this great Nation of ours has 
been able to accomplish in the way of becom- 
ing the greatest democracy in the whole 
world. The working out of the democracy 
that we have causes these other nations to 
look to our leadership, and we not only have 
to lead ourselves in the cause of freedom 
but we must lead the entire free world and 
provide the hope for these nations that are 
not now free but hope to be free some day. 

Your work isn't glamorous, your work 
hasn't bullt up glowing headlines in the pa- 
pers, saying you did this and you did that 
which was the spectacular. It’s just the op- 
posite. It's dreary, and many times it's 
drudgery, but I will tell you one thing, 
maybe a lot of people just don't realize your 
dedication and the very fact that you may 
not necessarily be doing the thing that you 
might want to be doing. But you have cer- 
tainly mastered this, which I think 
is the best definition of conquering a job, 
namely that it is not necessarily doing that 
which you want to do but learning to like to 
do the thing that you must do. It isn’t 
everybody that has the dedication and the 
determination to say, “I don’t care what any- 
body says, I don't care what they think, or 
what they may not think, but I have a job to 
do and I'm going to do it to the best of my 
ability.” If it were not for your dedication 
and determination you couldn't get the job 
done like you have succeeded in getting it 
done. 

You know, being on the Civil Service and 
Post Office Committee in many ways is a 
very rewarding and a very wonderful, I think, 
position to have. Many Members come on 
and seem to get off at the first opportunity. 
Maybe they don’t appreciate the challenge, 
maybe it’s not to their liking, but Tu tell 
you one thing that I believe caused me to 
want to stay there, caused me to have the 
determination that I had to do a job I 
thought was more necessary to be done than 
perhaps almost any job that I knew of at 
that particular time in Congress where I 
had an opportunity to do it. That was to 
make work in the Federal Government some- 
thing that the people of this country would 
look to and respect and admire, and that 
would at the same time make our young 
people want to seek Government work. 

You know, there was a time not so many 
years ago that people would say by inference 
and otherwise, by jokes of various enter- 
tainers, “Oh, you work for the Government,” 
trying to give the impression that it was just 
a 80-80 job, half deadhead. You only worked 
part of the time; you didn’t get the job 
done; you just got paid; they always had 
about five people doing one person's job. 
Td hear people say, “why are you working 
for the Government? Don't waste your time, 
go get a job in private enterprise. Nobody's 
got any ambition, ability, or anything else 
with the Government.“ That used to make 
my blood boil. Because not only was it not 
true, but there was a fundamental, under- 
lying reason for that and that was mainly, 
I think, the fault of Congress. 

As a Member of Congress, I take my full 
share of the responsibility and I further 
take my full share of the responsibility for 
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being on the Post Office and Civil Service 
Committee. So I used to wonder and think 
who do they say that about our Government 
employees? Why, why should that happen? 
Oh, the answer was very simple. Congress 
had just taken the Government workers for 
granted. There was no progress as far as 
salary increases were concerned comparable 
to jobs in private industry, there were no 
fringe benefits such as hospitalization, group 
insurance, such as life insurance, such as 
benefits that you would get in a comparable 
job, so I decided that as best as I could, and 
I had a high position on the committee when 
I first went there, and I am vice chairman 
of it today, I would do something about it. 
And I did just that. I have been in the 
middle of every Government employee sal- 
ary raise that we've had. I've been abused, 
I've been told that I wasn't for economy in 
Government. Of course I had a quick an- 
swer to that. I said no Member of Congress 
necessarily had a monopoly on patriotism 
or on economy in Government, that I was 
just as patriotic and just as economy-minded 
as any Congressman and I wouldn’t bow to 
anyone on this. However, I've taken the po- 
sition that I wasn't going to economize by 
taking off the skin of the backs of the 
Federal employees nor was I going to stick 
my head in the sand like an ostrich and say 
that they weren't entitled to the fringe bene- 
fits that they could get in comparable jobs 
in private enterprise. 

You know, you have no basis for collective 

Tou have to depend on fellows 
like myself in Congress when you get a 
salary raise. And that is one reason why 
your organization is so important and why 
I can't help but be so greatly impressed with 
your organization and the very fact that 
you've had this regional get-together here 
and are having them all over the United 
States. That is the very fundamental basis 
of having your wants and desires given to 
the Members of Congress. As an individual 
you may have your lost in the 
desert air and be gone forever, but as an 
organization your voice is powerful and 
clearly heard and understood. 

You haye some very distinguished and 
able people in the leadership of your organi- 
gation and I think you should be congratu- 
lated on your choice. I've heard this gentle- 
man on my right, Mr. Brady, the person 
that introduced me, testify before our com- 
mittee and he did a magnificent job. And 
I'll tell you this, that that is the way you 
need to tell what your agency wants and 
needs, not as an individual, but as an or- 
ganization. One individual in an agency 
may come up and say we want this, another 
one may say just the opposite. So one 
person offsets the other one and you've got- 
ten nowhere. But when one of your officials 
comes up and says I speak for this organiza- 
tion and here is what we think we are en- 
titled to, here is our problem, here is the 
way we feel, here is what we think we are 
entitied to, here is what we need and want, 
that is the difference between success and 
failure. I can remember the ASC, Agricul- 
ture Stabilization Administration, which has 
a very responsible job and gives out millions 
of dollars in soil bank programs throughout 
the United States. Its employees weren't 
organized. One or two of them would come 
before the committee and it was just like 
speaking out in the middle of the desert 
as far as any influence was concerned. But 
they got organized all over the United States, 
every one of them, and even though the 
Agriculture Department said, “Well, even 
though the Federal Government pays them, 
we don't necessarily say that they should 
be taken in for all the fringe benefits of the 
Federal employees“ Well, they organized, 
they came before our committee, and they 
made a case. Our committee thought 
that, the vast majority of both the House 
and the Senate passed their bill, and the 
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President signed it. But that bill would 
never have been passed had they not been 
organized 


In past years, in some six or seven salary 
increases that you've received I've been in 
the middle of every one of those fights. Oh, 
they ve said, "Well Morrison's a professional 
bill introducer.” They run out of things to 
criticize me about when I take up for the 
Federal employees. And then they'll get out 
and say, “well, this agency and that agency, 
they have just too many people in them and 
they're not efficient and all that.” Just any- 

to throw a roadblock in to say, “Well, 
let's don't give them a pay increase." 

And I remember one Congressman accusing 
me of going overboard for Federal employees 
and another Congressman who was dean of 
his State's delegation said, well, Iu tell you 
one thing, you may call Morrison a profes- 
sional bill introducer but as far as the Gov- 
ernment employees are concerned they ought 
to thank God that they ve got Jimmy Mon- 
RISON that does introduce those bills because 
if they didn't have him they wouldn't have 
gotten as many pay raises as they did get, 
and they would-be working for peanuts. 

You know, I remember when we had the 
Cordiner report. Cordiner was chairman of 
the board of General Electric and had some 
of the smartest brains in the world on his 
committee. He got out a report that the 
average Government employee, and this was 
some 7 years ago, was 20 percent behind the 
employees in comparable private enterprise. 
Why should that be? Well, that’s what used 
to burn me up. I say this, that if a person 
is working for the Federal Government, and 
that is the biggest business in the world, 
214 million people, why shouldn't they be 
paid a fair and just salary with all the fringe 
benefits comparable to private enterprise, if 
you want to get the best people that are 
necessary to get the job done. That has been 
my creed and will always be my creed as long 
as I am in Congress and on the Post Office 
and Civil Service Committee, and that is as 
it should be, I think. We can look back 
a few years and a person either had to be a 
pauper or a millionaire to go to the hospital. 
Federal employees then had no hospitaliza- 
tion insurance and I asked what's the differ- 
ence between a group hospitalization insur- 
ance policy for governmental employees num- 
bering 2%, million or a group policy for 
General Electric or General Motors? None, 
they are just another group, so to speak. One 
is just larger than the other, but we 
shouldn't put a penalty on Government em- 
ployees because there are more Government 
employees than there are workers at General 
Electric. Yet, when we first brought that up, 
there was a cry and they came to me, these 
private insurance companies, and said, “If 
you put in this hospitalization plan, why, 
we will go out of business. You are against 
private enterprise.” 

I said, “No, we're not against private en- 
terprise. As a matter of fact, we want pri- 
Te enterprise to handle this if they want 

So the first time we failed. The next time 
we came back we worked and we struggled 
and finally we got a hospitalization bill 
through and it is a good one. Today, there 
are some 10 of them that are taking care of 
the 2½ million Federal employees. These 
private insurance companies are making 
more money and selling more insurance to- 
day, and, if anything, they benefited by your 
group hospitalization insurance policies be- 
cause they have brought it home to many 
people that didn’t have it. 

That is a benefit that hasn't cost anybody 
as far as the taxpayer is concerned. It hasn't 
cost them any money. You pay for your 
own insurance, but somebody had to get 
criticized for doing it. Well, the “water is 
under the bridge.” Tou got the hospitaliza- 
tion insurance and I am still in Congress. 


Government a little longer. 
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The same thing happened with your Ufe 
insurance. Many people are working for 
Government who can't pass a physical ex- 
amination. Many of them are in the age 
bracket where life insurance would be pro- 
hibitive, but they need it more than any” 
body else. Well, the same cry went out whe? 
we tried to get a group life insurance po 
for all Government people. It didn't hurt 
the private insurance companies. They art 
selling more insurance today than they ever 
have before, but look what it has done in the 
way of giving security to the Federal em“ 
ployee, 

I say that it isn't perfect, but we certainly 
have got a wonderful start I will tell you 
this, I eertainly look forward to taking that 
group life insurance policy and correcting 
many inequities in it and many of the th 
that could be improved in it, and I t 
that is something that will develop in the 
future for the benefit of every Federal em- 
ployee. 

I might also state that either this next 
week or the following week, the permanen 
Subcommittee on Civil Service, of which 7 
happen to be chairman is to take up a lot 
retirement problems and we are going to 
into that very closely. There is one fea 
of it that I am sure you are interested in an 
that is the 30-year optional retirement. 
the military service, you get retirement at 
the end of 20 years. There are some who 881 
that you should be able to retire at 55 wi 
30 years, some say just 30 years, and some 
that particularly in the Internal RevenU? 
many, after 30 years and regardless of age are 
so burned out—like this gentleman 
“burned out before then.” Others say the: 
are just getting good after 30 years of work 
and so they might want to stay with th 
Frankly, I feel 
like you might say that we could work out 
something that won't be mandatory but that 
will be optional and will please, I am sure. 
the vast majority of the employees of thi 
great Nation of ours. 

Today, I think, the feeling toward GoY* 
ernment employees is much improved o 
what it was 10 years ago or 20 years ago, when 
I first went to Congress. I see students toda: 
who are coming out of colleges and thé 
write me letters about going into the Fed- 
eral Government. They never did that be 
fore. I think people today are awakening 
to the fact of how important employees of 
the Federal Government are and I think 
people in the Federal employment by the 
same token have a greater respect for them“ 
selves and their jobs. The main reason ¥ 
that they now have many of the fringe bene 
fits they would have in private enterprise, 

So I think we are entering into a period 
where you can say that if you are an em- 
ployee of the Federal Government you 
be proud of it. You can have self-res 
and you can have devotion and dedication to 
your work. The Members of the Co 
of the United States that represent the peop!? 
of America have the respect that they show 
have for you by having provided for you 
fringe benefits and the salary increases and 
the retirement improvements that you 
entitled to. 

I think we have accomplished a lot. It 
hasn't come as quickly as I would have lik 
for it to come and some of the other Mem- 
bers of Congress would have liked for it 1 
come, but we have come a long way. 80 
say to you, let me be one ot those to tell 251 
that whatever I have done, whatever part 
have played in making your life as a Feders! 
employee better, making it more realistic. 
making it on a basis more equal and 
comparable to private enterprise, it has 
a great privilege to work for you. What 
have done, I am proud of. I am not o 
very happy about the past, but I look to the 
future with more hope and optimism. 

From all indications, it may be that the 
good people of the Sixth District, which 12° 
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Cldentally is the best congressional district 
the whole wide world, will see fit to reelect 
Me to Congress. Maybe it will be my good 
fortune to be chairman of the committee in 
è foreseeable future, The chairman has 
already stated on several occasions that this 
Might be his last term, that he is considering 
voluntary retirement. As to what happens 
After this term, your guess is as good or 
better than mine, but I believe that with the 
Opportunity I might have as chairman of 
House committee many of these things 
that will be for the further improvement of 
the Federal employees of this great Nation of 
may yet come. 
Anyhow, that is the way I look forward 
to what I think and hope will happen in the 
Uture, So I say to you, to your wonderful 
Organization, to you distinguished officials, 
me express my deep appreciation for the 
Spportunity I have had of being able to be 
with you, being able to be a part of your 
Breat convention. I want you to know that 
Stand ready to help you and your great 
Organization at all times. 


David Rockefeller Sees Progress in the 
Alliance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the criticism, frequently heard, of the 
Alliance for Progress it is significant 

t no less of an authority than David 
kefeller, president of the Chase 
ttan Bank, finds a number of en- 
Couraging trends following the initial 
Year of that ambitious undertaking in 
Latin America. 

Of particular interest is Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s observation that private industry 
is Dressing ahead with substantial capi- 
tal investments as a result of the stimu- 

provided by the Alliance for Progress. 


In a speech before a group of business- 
Men in Mexico City on July 22 Mr. 
Rockefeller seconded the recommenda- 
tions of the special Clay Committee re- 
Dort that assistance be concentrated 

Vily on those countries which under- 
take to meet the principles set forth in 
the Alliance Charter. A report of Mr. 

kefeller's speech appeared July 23 in 
Journal of Commerce. The article 
follows: 


, DAVID ROCKEFELLER NOTES TREND: LATIN 
INVESTMENTS SHOW EXPANSION 
Mexico Crry, July 22—The determination 
St the majority of U.S.-financed firms in 
tin America to press ahead with expansion 
is impressive testimony to the faith of busi- 
en in the growth potential of Latin 
America, David Rockefeller, president of the 
Chase Manhattan Bank, told a group of busi- 
Nessmen here tonight. > 
The resiliency of inyestment in significant 
areas of Latin America, Mr. Rockefeller said, 
Was one of a number of encouraging trends 
the countries to our south. 
During the initial year of the Alliance for 
8s, Latin American nations invested 
Over $8 billion of their own private and pub- 
funds, he stressed, and there appears to 
be a further pickup in local private invest- 
ment in recent months. . 
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Foreign sources committed almost $2 bil- 
lion under the Alliance, he continued, and 
this, too, is reassuring. 

COULD BE GREATER 


While American associates and subsidiaries 
have continued to expand their operations, 
it is undeniably true, however, he added, that 
total investment, especially the flow of new 
capital from the United States, would have 
been much greater if conditions had been 
more favorable, 

Turning to other favorable trends in Latin 
America, Mr. Rockefeller observed that ex- 
ports appear headed for another record year. 

If the United States and other industrial 
nations move ahead at a fairly rapid pace 
in the next 2 years, there could be a sub- 
stantial upsurge in Latin America sales 
abroad, he noted. 

There are also firm grounds for hope that 
the slide in commodity prices is at or near 
an end, he said. The new coffee agreement 
would help, while other sectors of the com- 
modity picture are also fairly bright. 

There are also several reasuring aspects to 
the manufacturing picture, the banker com- 
mented. Production of automobiles, tele- 
vision sets and electric motors has risen 
sharply while the chemical industry has ex- 
panded its output on an average of 10 per- 
cent a year. Steel, paper, and cement pro- 
duction has more than doubled over the past 
decade. 

Mr. Rockefeller also cited the great 
promise of the Latin American Free Trade 
Association and the Central American Com- 
mon Market. Mexico's trade, for example, 
with LAFTA members is expected to double 
this year as it did in 1962. 

Further, Mr. Rockefeller said, the outlook 
for political stability in several areas is bet- 
ter today than at any time in some years, 

But, in conclusion, Mr. Rockefeller stressed 
the need for a favorable investment climate 
to encourage more participation of private 
initiative in the development of Latin 
America, 

ADVISORY COMMITTEES URGED 


Since the specific policies needed to im- 
prove the investment climate vary from 
country to country, Mr. Rockefeller proposed 
the establishment of a series of business ad- 
visory committees to work with the various 
government organizations implementing the 
Alliance on means to encourage private in- 
vestment. 

He also suggested the formation of an 
overall hemisphere business committe to ad- 
vise on matters of broad policy. 

He seconded the recommendations of the 
special Clay Committee report that assistance 
be concentrated heavily on those countries 
which undertake to meet the principles set 
forth in the Alliance for Progress charter, 
including broad social and economic reforms 
and the encouragement of private invest- 
ment. 


Independence of Jamaica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day, August 5, Jamaica celebrated the 
first anniversary of her independence, 
and we wish to take this opportunity to 
send warm felicitations to His Excellency 
the Prime Minister of Jamaica, Sir Alex- 
ander Bustamente; and His Excellency 
the Jamaican Ambassador to the United 
States, Sir Neville Noel Ashenheim. 
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Hail to Jamaica, as it marks the first 
anniversary of its independence. One of 
the very oldest countries of the Western 
Hemisphere, in point of discovery, one 
of the youngest to join the ranks of in- 
dependent nations of the Common- 
wealth, of the American nations, of the 
United Nations, of the world; Jamaica, 
we salute you. 

Within your island you have happily 
combined the old and the new, the great 
andthe small. It is pleasing to us in the 
United States to see our flag among those 
at your shrine of Columbus. ‘ 

After Columbus discovered your islan 
in 1494 and you remained a Spanish pos- 
session for the next half century, the 
British took over for some 300 years. 
Your institutions reflect the spirit of lib- 
erty, the respect for the individual, a 
belief in the rule of law, which are the 
hallmarks of the Western World. The 
great ideas of the past you have epito- 
mized in the new constitution of your 
beautiful little island. As your self-gov- 
ernment developed with the major con- 
stitutional changes of 1944, 1953, and 
1959, you were well on your way to the 
independence of 1962. 

We note the wisdom of the provisions 
of your new Constitution concerning the 
fundamental rights and freedoms of all 
persons within your shores. Not only 
are those fundamental freedoms of the 
individual safeguarded as in other free 
countries of the world, and not only so 
safeguarded irrespective of race, place 
of origin, color, creed, or sex, but also 
irrespective of political opinions, and in 
any case, “subject only to respect for 
the rights and freedoms of others and 
for the public interest.“ 

We note with gratification your readi- 
ness at cooperation internationally, and 
that you approached independence even 
prapared to assist in the common serv- 
ices to the small islands about you, as 
long as such assistance remained nec- 
essary, in the interests of the region as a 
whole. Among these common services 
are such deserving institutions as the 
University of the West Indies and the 
teaching hospital associated with it, 
which serve all the British Caribbean 
territories; the West India Regiment; 
the Federal Supreme Court; the West 
Indies Shipping Corporation, which 
operates an interisland shipping serv- 
ice with two ships given by the Cana- 
dian Government under its West Indies 
Aid Program; the West Indies Meteoro- 
logical Service, and various other re- 
gional projects. We are glad that Ja- 
maica wanted to join the United Nations 
and related agencies, which are working 
toward the betterment of mankind, 

We welcome you as one of us. May 
your freedom be as pure, as pleasant, and 
are perpetuated as the fragrant white 
corona of lilies that is doubly self-per- 
petuating in your world-renowned gar- 
dens. May your future be as bright as 
the hibiscus flowers for which you are 
known the world over. Jamaica, it is 
with pride and hope for a happy future 
that we welcome you among the nations 


“Jamaica, the making of a Nation.“ 
British Information Services. London, Cen- 
tral Office of Information. April 1962. (No. 
RF.P. 5379) p. 10. 
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of the Americas, among the nations of 
the United Nations, among the nations 
of the world. 


Excluding Lumber Cargo From Certain 
Requirements 


+ SPEECH 
or 


HON. THOR C. TOLLE F SON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
is a very simple bill that has the 
unanimous support of the committee. It 
has the support of the Department of 
State, the Department of Commerce, and 
the Department of Agriculture. It has 
the support of the ocean carriers and 
the support of the lumber shippers in 
the Pacific Northwest, as well as the sup- 
port of the National Industrial Traffic 
League. The only opposition the bill 
had during hearings was from the Mari- 
time Commission which reversed its pre- 
vious position on the bill. Last year we 
had a similar bill before the committee 
and the Maritime Commission supported 
it, but this year it reversed itself and 
opposed it. 

There also was opposition to the bill 


received by the committee after the bill- 


had been voted out, in a letter from the 
Department of Justice. I might say with 
respect to the opposition to the bill that 
the Maritime Commissioner who spoke 
for the Commission said in response to a 
question that nobody could be hurt by 
this bill. 

The committee took the view that if 
his opposition was to have any merit 
it should have been to protect the public 
interest, but by his own testimony he 
said that the public could in no way be 
hurt. The only people who are affected 
are the ocean carriers and the lumber 
shippers, and they support the bill. 

The need for the bill arose because 
Northwest lumber producers are com- 
peting with the Canadian producers for 
the European lumber market. The Can- 
adian lumber producer has had an ad- 
vantage because there is no law in Can- 
ada requiring the filing of ocean freight 
rates, so that the lumber shipper in 
Canada could negotiate with the ocean 
carrier for lower rates. This the Amer- 
ican producer could not do because under 
existing law the ocean carrier must file 
his rates with the Maritime Commission, 
and there was no opportunity to negoti- 
ate for lower rates. 

While it would not take a great deal 
of time for the Maritime Commission to 
okay a reduced rate, the carriers were 
reluctant to reduce them because they 
knew if they wanted to again raise them 
they would have to file the increased 
rate, and it must remain on file 30 days 
before it would become effective. Conse- 
quently, the carrier did not wish to file 
reduced rates. That being the situation, 
the Canadian lumber producer had the 
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advantage over the American in the for- 
eign market. i 
This does not affect any other tha 


the foreign market where the Canadians 


have been taking from us business which 
we formerly enjoyed, 

It is a meritorious bill despite the 
opposition of the Maritime Commission 
and the Department of Justice. I might 
say the Department of Commerce sup- 
ported it very actively. As the House 
knows, the Maritime Administration is 
within the Department of Commerce, so 
as far as the maritime agencies of our 
Government were concerned, they were 
split in their views. 

I urge the House to support the bill. 


California Jaycees Support the Bracero 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
California Junior Chamber of Commerce 
is an exceptional group of young men 
who participate actively in the business, 
social and educational affairs of their 
community, State and Nation. They are 
uncommon men concerned with their 
future and the futute of their young 
children. Few of them are farmers, but 
they appreciate the importance of the 
agricultural industry. They have ob- 
served that the Bracero program works 
well. 

The following recent resolution of the 
California State Junior Chamber sup- 
porting an extension of Public Law 78 
deserves the consideration of all Con- 
gressmen who are seeking the advice of 
knowledgeable people on this subject: 

Whereas the economic strength of our 
State, like that of other States which are 
basically agricultural, is directly dependent 
upon the continued and uninterrupted pro- 
duction of its farmlands, a production 
which daily pours into the markets of our 
Nation vast quantities of vital foodstuffs 
giving strength and vigor to our national 
energies; and 

Whereas in order to maintain our farms on 
a level of production required to meet our 
national demands, it has for years past been 
necessary for our farmers to have the as- 
sistance of able and willing foreign contract 
workers to supplement our domestic supply 
of such workers; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States, 
in its wisdom, by enacting Public Law 78, 
has long since recognized that a program 
which will enable our neighboring Republic 
of Mexico to cooperate with us to accomplish 
this objective, is not only in the best in- 
terests of our Nation by making possible a 
continuation of our essential farm produc- 
tion, with employment of thousands upon 
thousands of domestic workers in related 
and accessorial products and services, but 
such program also serves as a link to bind 
two neighboring nations together in mutual 
respect and endeavor to achieve and perpet- 
uate democratic ideals. 

Now, therefore, the Caiifornia Junior 
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Chamber of Commerce, in meeting as- 
sembled, strongly recommends and urges 
the Congress of the United States to extend, 
without amendment, Public Law 78 and 
thereby avert any disastrous consequences 
which would flow from termination of such 
enabling legislation. 


Mrs. Jessie Ball du Pont, an Example of 
America’s Finest Business and Chris- 
tian Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, Mrs, Jessie Ball du Pont, widow of 
Alfred I. du Pont, has a residence in my 
hometown, Jacksonville. I am deeply 
honored that this is so. 

Not many people in the world's his- 
tory have had the opportunity to handle 
the large amounts of money which have 
been the responsibility and possession 
of this gentle lady. For this she deserves 
her generous share of credit; for she is 
an able businesswoman and has add 
greatly to the financial strength of the 
Du Pont fortune which she inherited 
from her husband. 

Remembering the parable of the tal- 
ents, her talents have been great and 
have been greatly used. More important 
than all of this is the fact that the pur- 
pose of her endeavors has been primarily. 
if not exclusively, the general better- 
ment of mankind, not her personal com- 
fort or indulgence. Her gifts of time, 
effort, and money to education, to 
health, and to the general welfare here 
in America, as well as abroad, have no 
parallel of which I know. I emphasize 
that she has given not only of her finan- 
cial help but also of her time and effort 
in many charitable and civic leadershiP 
posts. It is a genuine personal pleasure 
for me to pay tribute to her on the oc- 
casion of an honor recently conferred on 
her by the Episcopal Church, more fully 
discussed in the following article from 
the Florida Times-Union: 

REWARD FOR GOODNESS 
(By Dr. Caleb J. King, Sr.) 

“He who loves goodness harbors angels; 
and reveres reverence, and lives with God. 

People who are familiar with the practice 
of Mrs. Alfred I. du Pont of “going aroun! 
and doing good" for her fellow beings 
rejoice with her over the high honor she has 
received for following that program. 

She was made an associate commander 
with the designation of Sister in the Vener- 
able Order of the Hospital of St. John 
Jerusalem in recent colorful and ancient in- 
vestiture ceremonies in the (Episcopal) 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine in NeW 
York City. 

She was honored for her hospital philan 
thropies and her gifts of food and clothing 
to Britons during World War II bombing 
attacks. 

She also received the civillan form of the 
George Cross, one of the highest British mili- 
tary honors. 
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Mrs. du Pont's work on behalf of the Brit- 
ish War Relief Society had earlier earned 
her a citation and special medal from the 

King George VI of England. 

Ulness which has confined Mrs. du Pont 

to her home in Wilmington, Del., prevented 
from receiving the new honors in person. 
present plans she will receive the 
Jeweled insignia and vestments at her home. 

Only two other American women—Mrs, 
John Jacob Astor and Mrs. William Randolph 

t—have received similar recognition. 

At the ceremonies one English woman and 

American men also were honored. 

Mrs: du Pont's election was approved by 
Queen Elizabeth I., sovereign head of the 
Order in England: the Duke of Gloucester, its 
Brand prior, and Lord Wakehurst, its lord 
Prior and Governor of northern Ireland. 

Lord Wakehurst and Sir David Ormsby 

„ British Ambassador to the United 
States, played prominent parts in the cere- 
Mony. Officiating chaplain was the Right 
Reverend Horace W. B. Donegan, sublime 
Prefect of the order and Episcopal bishop of 

ew York. 

The service began and closed with a pro- 
cession of members of the order, including 
Yepresentatives of the Canadian priory and 
the German affiliate. 

It was only the fourth time the service 

been held outside the British Common- 
Wealth. 

People who know Mrs. du Pont's back- 
8tound of family history will quickly realize 
that she fits into the picture like the man 
Who “finds himself” like the man in Woodrow 

taona delightful little book which has 

title. 

The "northern neck” section of Virginia 
Would be a country all its own, if our gov- 

ental affairs on this continent were 

dled in ways comparable to other gov- 
€mments all over the world which the Unit- 
ed States is supporting with the tax- money 
Rifts of the United States. 

Indicative of the minds of the “Northern 
Neckers” is the fact that they voted the Re- 
Publican ticket in the first election after the 
Civil War and have been voting it ever since. 

The people of that area are originals—ori- 

Americans, that is. They are a species 

t knows how to love and how to fight. 

Mrs. du Pont learned both traits and 

ht them to Florida when Mr. du Pont 
©vertook her in California in her early days, 
Married her, and made her his partner in the 
Work of building Florida into greatness. 

She has done a magnificent job of work for 

da's betterment. 

Her love has been spent on people. Wher- 

you go in Florida you will see the foot- 

ts of Mrs. Jessie Ball du Pont, where she 
been “going about doing good,” in ac- 
Sordance with Christ's command. 

We don't know Mrs. du Pont personally. 

knowledge comes from what we have 
Tead in the Florida Times-Union and other 

pers since 1922 and what we have 
learned from devoted friends and almost con- 
Stant companions. And about all that has 
dome from that source is to the effect that 
is extremely liberal with her goodness; 
that she seems to have an inner power which 
Controls her desires, her attitudes and her 
actions 


Her greatest Joy comes from helping peo- 
le, all people, but particularly young peo- 
dle, who need help. The extension of this 
erful quality is generous and far- 


There is no phase of struggling human 
endeavor that is ever passed up by her or any 
Segment of the vast empire that she con- 


We feel sure that the inner life which holds 
the reins of her life is a softhearted genius 
Under careful control. 
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Congress: Lag in Science Advice Gives 
Executive an Advantage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL, Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing two excellent editorials from Science, 
published by the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science, point 
out clearly the difficulties of legislating 
wisely in this era of scientific and tech- 
nical specialization. It is a problem I 
have sought to meet through my bill, 
H.R. 6866, which would provide perma- 
nent scientific advisory staffs for each 
House of Congress. I offer these edi- 
torials for the thoughtful study by all 
Members and commend the editors of 
this authoritative scientific publication: 

CONGRESS: LAG IN SCIENCE ÅDVICE GIVES 

EXECUTIVE AN ADVANTAGE 


“One of the most bizarre features of any 
advanced industrial society in our time 18 
that the cardinal choices have to be made by 
a handful of men: in secret: and, at least in 
legal form, by men who cannot have a first- 
hand knowledge of what those choices de- 
pend upon or what their results may be,” 
C. P. Snow, in “Science and Government.” 

“Most scientists are working with tools and 
methods that give only a partial glimpse of 
the real nature of any complex human and 
social problem,” Don K. Price, in “Govern- 
ment and Science.” 

Federal agencies expect to obligate $14.7 
billion for research and development during 
the coming fiscal year, and Congress, to judge 
from past performance, can be expected to 
approve most of these funds for science more 
or less on faith. 

It is not unusual to hear legislators state 
their predicament in voting on the science 
budget in just these terms. Last May, for 
example, Representative CLARENCE Brown, 
the ranking minority member of the House 
Rules Committee, opened debate on the bill 
authorizing a $3.7-billion budegt for the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tion with the rueful comment that “there 
seemingly are few Members of the House— 
and I suspect very few citizens of this coun- 
try—who know for a certainty whether the 
amount contained in this bill is the proper 
one.” 

Baown went on to express the hope that 
the Appropriations Committee would sub- 
ject the bill to searching scrutiny, and he 
concluded his remarks by saying, “So I feel, 
very frankly, with a situation here in the 
House of Representatives where we must ac- 
cept this legislation on faith, because pro- 
grams of this type—some of them at least, 
if not all—must go forward. We must accept 
them on faith and hope that the expenditure 
of these huge funds authorized in this bill 
will be in the best interests of the American 
people and the world peace we all seek.“ 

Brown is a resolute defender of congres- 
sional power and prerogatives and a stern 
auditor of most kind of Federal spending, 
and his statement is a measure of congres- 
sional acquiescence on science appropria- 
tions. 

Fears within Congress that the executive 
is usurping congressional powers are prob- 
ably as old as the Republic, but in regard 
to Federal operations affecting science, there 
‘is little question that the legislative branch's 
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traditional fiscal control and influence on 
policy have been eroded. As rising Federal 
expenditures on science have obliged Con- 
gress to consider new and highly complex 
questions, it has in many cases had to de- 
fault to the executive, with its decisive ad- 
vantage in information and expertise. Sena- 
tors and Congressmen as individuals simply 
do not have the background, and Congress 
as an institution has so far not developed 
the apparatus of advice, to put itself on an 
equal footing with the executive in making 
most major decisions on science policy and 
programs. 

The nonscientific bent of Congress at 
large is indicated by studies of the profes- 
sional and occupational backgrounds of its 
membership. These studies show, for ex- 
ample, that in the last Congress, whereas 
well over half of the Members of the Senate 
and House were lawyers, scientists were a 
conspicuously underrepresented group. 

By the least rigorous criteria of education 
and experience, there was not a single sci- 
entist in Congress, and the total number of 
engineers, physicians, and dentists barely 
exceeded a dozen. Some Members, such as 
Senator HUMPHREY, who worked as a regis- 
tered pharmacist, and Representative Hos- 
MER, who was an attorney for the Atomic 
Energy Commission, have had experience 
which may add to their understanding of 
issues involving science. But on the record, 
Federal politicians are not scientists. 

The same statistics suggest, to put it an- 
other way, that scientists are not interested 
in electoral politics, or at least that they do 
not get elected. There are doubtless ade- 
quate economic and career reasons why sci- 
entists of ability and reputation avoid Fed- 
eral politics, but anyone who has seen sci- 
entists and legislators confronting each other 
in the committee room or at the Washington 
party takes away the impression that sci- 
entists and politicians are unaccustomed to 
each other's company and belong to different 
tribes with distinctly different laws and cus- 
toms. ~ 

It is fair to say that the legislator's atti- 
tude toward scientists is tinctured with awe. 
He feels that scientists are privy to the 
secrets of nature and also, since they built 
the bomb, that they are trustees of national 
security. This awe is not endangered by 
familiarity, since Senators and Congressmen, 
in the line of duty, actually see very little of 
scientists. They deal mainly with science 
administrators, who must develop the special 
knack of interpreting the needs of their 
agencies in terms that a legislator and his 
constituents can understand. 

If a legislator wants to find out for himself 
what is going on in a science program in 
Washington or beyond, he will probably deal 
with agency Maison and information officers 
rather than with scientists, unless he is un- 
usually inquisitive. 

Government scientists, for the most part, 
work in laboratory enclaves and see legisla- 
tors only when the latter are on inspection 
tours. Another larger group of scientists do 
the Government's work in industry, universi- 
ties, and research institutes linked to the 
Government by the attenuated bonds of 
Federal contracts. 

APPEAL TO AUTHORITY 


Not only do legislators see little of sci- 
entists; they may also get the feeling that 
important decisions on Federal science 
policy are made outside Government by the 
advisory panels and committees of distin- 
guished scientists which the Federal science 
administrators like to have to back them up. 
Whether the decision is on a fellowship grant 
or a major piece of science policy, there is 
almost certain to be a committee of experts 
from the scientific community in the back- 
ground to answer an appeal to authority. 
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The organization of Federal science cuts 
* off the scientists from the legislator in a way 
that the specialist in, for example, the De- 
partments of Agriculture, Labor, or Com- 
merce, is not cut off, and thus Congressmen 
and Senators are deprived of a helpful 
source of information and advice. 

Scientists and legislators have not de- 
veloped closer working relationships for 
other, more elusive but nonetheless signifi- 
cant reasons. Scientists and politicians, in 
an important sense, don't speak the same 
language. Not only is the scientist's 
idiom becoming increasingly private, but sci- 
entists and politicians use language for 
different purposes. Scientists strive for pre- 
cision and admire the brevity and exactitude 
of the formula. The politician very often 
exploits the vagueness and allusiveness of 

ge to achieve a protective imprecision, 
Communication between the two groups is 
often uncomfortable. 

The writings of scientists, especially those 
directed in letter form to Senators and Con- 
gressmen, suggest that scientists harbor a 
distaste for politics and a cynicism about 
politicians, They seem to feel that science 
is pure and politics is dirty and that the 
method of the first is obviously preferable to 
that of the second. Scientists often favor 
the solution of political problems by strict 
application of logic or by tests of efficiency 
or economy—methods which in many cases 
would guarantee disaster. 

Objectivity is a cardinal virtue of science, 
and many scientists seem to see a funda- 
mental conflict between this objectivity and 
the compromise which is a necessary ele- 
ment of democratic politics, The lack of 
affinity between the scientist and the politi- 
cian makes it difficult for them to work 
together, but its significance is speculative. 
Of much more definite influence on congres- 
sional competence in science in the quality 
of advice on science that Congress now gets. 

There is a general feeling in Congress that 
on most scientific issues the internal ma- 
chinery for providing advice at present is 
inadequate. Members of the personal staffs 
of Congressmen and Senators tend to be 
generalists like their employers, and, with 
virtually no exceptions, their training and 
instincts are nonscientific. The profes- 
sionalization of congressional committee 
staffs has only begun, and the committees, 
with a few notable exceptions, are still 
patronage flefs of the chairmen. The sci- 
ence and technology section of the Library 
of Congress is undermanned and under- 
financed, and the Library's Legislative Ref- 
erence Service, which was established to 
provide specialized help to Congress in the 
evaluation of legislative proposals, has a 
single senior specialist in science. 

If Congress ss a rule has been a poor 
match for the Executive in dealing with 
science, one committee has proved an ex- 
ception—the Joint Committee on Atomic 
Energy. Over a period of years and par- 
ticularly on some issues, the Joint Commit- 
tee has been an unusually active and in- 
filuential shaper of policy on the uses of 
atomic energy. Observers of Congress say 
that the Joint Committee not only has been 
given momentum by some vigorous and ag- 
gressive members, but also has two special 
advantages not enjoyed by other commit- 
tees, 

First, the committee by law must be kept 
“currently and fully informed" by the 
Atomic Energy Commission. Second, the 
committee has had the services of staff mem- 
bers with scientific and technical competence 
borrowed from the Federal agencies and 
military services. 

By insisting on its right to information 
and relying on its own experts, the Joint 
Committee has achieved a position of au- 
thority which other committees envy. 


„ 
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PRESTIGE AND POWER 


The eruption of science into government, 
however, has been an overwhelming expe- 
rience for most committees. Even the 
Armed Services Committees of the House 
and Senate, which are remarkably well in- 
formed on their subject and formidable in 
the realm of policy, cannot ride close herd 
on the Defense Department’s budget for 
research and development, which next year 
will hit $7.3 billion if requests are approved. 

The House and Senate committees which 
handle the authorizations for the Nation’s 
fastest growing enterprise—the space pro- 
gram—pre still in the relatively early stages 
of building expertise and prestige. The Sen- 
ate Aeronautical and Space Sciences Commit- 
tee and the House Science and Astronautics 
Committe both were created in 1958 in the 
wake of Sputnik I, but both are fledgling 
committees by congressional standards, Un- 
der the leadership of its new chairman, 
Representative GEORGE MILLER, the House 
Science Committee last year showed a new 
vigor (Science, May 25, 1962) which earned 
it new prestige in the House and may presage 
a growth to greater influence. 

While authority for the research budget 
remains decentralized in nearly a score of 
House and Senate committees, congressional 
performance is likely to remain uneven, 
And congressional committees being as they 
are, authority is likely to stay where it is. 

Outside Congress, there have been some 
attempts to do something about the recog- 
nized limitations of legislators in science. 
Three years ago the AAAS joined with the 
Brookings Institution to sponsor a series of 
“roundtables” to expose Members of Con- 
gress to scientists in different disciplines. 
The National Academy of Sciences is contem- 
plating proposals for similar efforts, and the 
Academy for some time has been offering to 
furnish House and Senate committees with 
names of scientists and engineers competent 
to give advice in specific fields. 

Inside Congress, there have been signs 
that the legislators are bestirring themselves. 
The days when hearings on the space budget 
were essentially briefings seem to be passing. 
Watchdog committees have been growling 
over waste and duplication in the growth 
programs administered by the science agen- 
cies. The House Appropriations Committee 
even cut a rather sizable slice out of the 
space budget last year, and although the cut 
was restored, such discussions may be more 
frequent in the future. These straws in the 
wind do not mean that Congress is about to 
turn parsimonious on science, but they do 
suggest that Congress feels it is not doing its 
job as well as it should, 

RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 

Within the last year Congress was given: 
some home truths about research and devel- 
opment which may foster a closer interest in 
these Government activities. A Defense De- 
partment report published in June gave in- 
formation on the geographic distribution of 
defense contracts and showed that the loca- 
tion of awards for research and development 
and testing was related to the placement of 
production orders. 

In the words of the report, “Revolutionary 
changes in weaponry have been reflected. 
naturally enough, in manufacturing proc- 
esses. Production line items were a large 
part of the fiscal year 1953 hard goods buy; 
but by 1961 these had dwindled compara- 
tively. Instead, the more recent emphasis 
has been upon research and development, 
and upon fewer, far more costly, weapon 
units. Traditional metal fabricating proc- 
esses are giving way to more intricate and 
sophisticated techniques. In consequence, 
blue collar workers are fewer, while scien- 
tists, engineers and technicians multiply in 
establishments serving defense procurements 
needs.“ 
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Translated, this meant that contracts, jobs. 
and votes were at stake. Some legislators 
particularly in areas that had been adv 
affected by the gravitation of research to thé 
coasts, reacted to the report by demanding 
that their fine industries and great universi- 
ties get a bigger share of the research and de- 
velopment contracts. But others realized 
that it is time to cultivate the research men 
in the firms and universities back home as 
well as those who award the contracts in 
the agencies. 

Congress knows that it has forfeited much 
power over science to the executive and it 
does not like it. If the legislators are to get 
their own competent science advisers, seri- 
ous organizational and temperamental difi- 
culties will have to be overcome, It is true 
that Congress changes its ways slowly 
reluctantly, but it is also worth noting that 
Congress is at its most adaptable when it 
feels threatened. 

JOHN WALSH. 


DEVIL’S Abvocarzs 


Increasingly the future shape of science 18 
being determined by legislative actions 
by men who can be e to have only 4 
superficial knowledge of the technical facts 
embodied in their decisions. The Govern- 
ment provides about two-thirds of the suP- 
port for the Nation’s efforts in science 
technology, and the fraction has been gro- 
ing. = 

On the surface it would seem that moré 
money for science is a good thing, In- 
deed, I have heard some scientists, say that 
it would be almost impossible to provide too 
much support. However, the realities 
are that in many areas of science and tech- 
nology the crucial bottleneck is brains, 
money. For instance, top-quality physicists 


‘are in short supply, and this deficiency 


likely to continue. When Congress votes to 
expand activity in a field requiring first- rats 
physicists, it simultaneously makes the nega- 
tive decision to remove them from other im- 
portant endeavors. 


It has been pointed out that the educa 
tional background of Members of Con 
is heavily weighted toward the legal profes 
sion, with little representation from science- 
The remedy usually proposed is that more 
scientists should get into politics, On the 
surface this suggestion is attractive. 
obvious difficulty is the time it would take 
for any considerable group to be elected. 
second problem is that, in becoming politi- 
cians, the erstwhile sclontists would in gen- 
eral lose their professional acuity. Morecver. 
there is no certainty that a man trained in 
science would bring as much wisdom to Con- 
gress as one trained in the law. Some of the 
most narrow-minded, wncompr 
chauvinistic individuals in this world are 
scientists. Many research workers are deep!Y 
convinced that their narrow area of inquiry 
is the only one worth pursuing. I recently 
sat on a panel which cheerfully toyed wit? 
the desirability of channeling the total gross 
national product into a single area of seien“ 
tific endeavor. A man representative of su 
a body of opinion would be a dangerous 
nuisance on the congressional scene. 

The Government does not suffer from ® 
quantitative lack of scientific information. 
Rather, the difficulty is that most of the 
advice comes from special plenders. The ex- 
ecutive branch has good counsel from the 
Bureau of the Budget and Jerome Wiesn 
office, but the Congress has no independent 
impartial source of advice. Since the legis!” 
tive branch cannot evaluate technical pro- 
posals, the temptation arises to employ 
phony arguments in adv major 
projects. In scientific circles there is a tend“ 
ency to be more concerned with the glam 
orous, salable aspects of a proposal than wit? 
intrinsic merit. 
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It seems well to consider other ways of 
improving the scientific judgments of Con- 
Gress. To make good decisions it is not 
Necessary to digest all the facts. It is neces- 
Bary to be well advised. One of the more 
Promising methods would be to make avail- 
able to Congress a special group of scientific 
Counselors. These would supplement exist- 
ing staff and would not be permament Goy- 
ernment employees. They could be nomi- 
Rated by such a body as the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences on request of Congress. 
They might serve for short, intensive periods 
While retaining their professional connec- 
tions. They would be expected to act as 
Qevil's advocates (the Washington Star re- 
Cently made a similar suggestion), with a 
duty to insure that the public interest was 
Well protected. If such a system could be 
Properly implemented, a substantial im- 
Proyement in the quality of science legisla- 
ton might ensue. 

PH. A 


President Kennedy Faas Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, chalk up 
another failure for President Kennedy. 
This time his suggested solution to ease 
the balance-of-payments crisis, The 
President called for an equalization tax 
On foreign investments to shore up con- 
fidence in the dollar. As predicted by 
Some of us, it has had just the opposite 
effect, causing grave concern abroad 
about the stability of the dollar and 

atening new pressures on our dwin- 
dling gold supply. Just how long can we 
Withstand the unworkable theories and 
sl a of the Kennedy administra- 

m? 

The following item from Newsweek of 
August 12, points out the foreign reac- 
tion to the Kennedy proposal: 

Dovsts ABOUT THE DOLLAR 

Kennedy’s balance-of-payments program, 
intended to bolster the dollar, has had just 
il big sige effect in some parts of the 


Some Europeans have concluded that in- 
Novations such as the “equalization tax” on 
foreign borrowings mean the dollar is in 
trouble. 

The speculative London gold market, for 
example, moved up last week to the highest 
level since mid-April. 

The situation will probably be aggravated 
by the U.S. payments-deficit figures for the 
Second quarter. Probable rate: between $3.5 
billion and $4 billion, up from $3.2 billion 
in the first quarter. 


A more detailed analysis of the Presi- 
dent's proposal and its weaknesses is 
given by Henry Hazlitt in the same issue 
Of Newsweek and I include it as a part 
ol these remarks: 

INFLATION Is THE CAUSE 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

The administration would be well advised 
if it dropped entirely its unfortunate pro- 
Posa! for a tax of up to 15 percent on foreign 
Securities sold in this market. If it none- 
theless persists, Congress should certainly 
Not enact it in any form. It is already so 

with exemptions that it has become 
“more holes than cloth,” but though this 
Means that it could have at best a negligible 
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effect in “saving dollars,” even if it worked 
the way the administration expects, it does 
not mean that it cannot do great harm. 

It is a misfortune that it was ever pro- 
posed. For it has convinced both Ameri- 
cans and foreigners that a dollar emergency 
must exist to make such an emergency 
measure necessary. And it has raised fears 
both at home and abroad that still more 
drastic controls will be resorted to if this 
one does not work—which few expect it to 
do. 

SOURCE OF STRENGTH 

The President’s message asking for this 
control was, in fact, full of inconsistencies 
and contradictions. At the very moment 
when he was asking for a barrier to trade 
and to capital movements he announced: 
“This Nation will continue to adhere to its 
historic advocacy of freer trade and capital 
movements.” And in the very message in 
which he asked for a tax intended to dis- 
courage or inhibit further long-term foreign 
investment in order to protect our balance 
of payments, he was explaining how lucky 
it was that we had made precisely such for- 
eign investments in the past: 

“Our payments deficits, measured in terms 
of our loss of gold and the increase in our 
short-term liquid liabilities to foreigners, 
have consistenetly been equaled or exceeded 
by the growth of our long-term high-yield- 
ing foreign assets—assets which have been 
and will continue to be an increasing source 
of strength to our balance of payments. 
Today, Americans hold more than $60 billion 
of private investments abroad, and dollar 
loans repayable to the U.S. Government total 
over $11 billion. At the end of 1962, all of 
these assets exceeded our liabilities to for- 
eigners by an estimated $27 billion, And 
they have shown an increasing strength over 
the years: our total income from these 
sources in 1959 was $3 billion; in 1962 it had 
risen to $43 billion, and we expect further 
substantial increases in the coming years.” 

What the President is proposing is that a 
prohibitive tax now be put on voluntary pri- 
vate foreign investments, likely to bring in 
such future dollar income in interest and 
dividends, in order that the Government may 
continue to tax this money away and pour 
it into “underdeveloped” countries from 
which it is highly unlikely that we will 
ever get a dividend or interest return. 


EXCHANGE CONTROLS? 


The tax on foreign securities would not 
work; but the danger is that in trying to 
make it work the Government would move 
deeper and deeper into exchange controls. 
We have already gone far. Under Republican 
and Democratic administrations, the Govern- 
ment first made it a crime for Americans to 
buy or hold gold at home. Then to buy or 
hold it abroad. Then Americans traveling 
abroad were only allowed to bring in $100 of 
duty-free goods. Now we are to tax foreign 
security purchases. Will the next step be to 
limit the amount of money our tourists and 
businessmen may spend abroad? (This has 
already been suggested by Senator Javits.) 

The whole compartmentalized item-by- 
item approach to the balance of payments is 
fallacious. In his message the President had 
to confess, at the same time he was estimat- 
ing that the $100 Limit on duty-free goods 
“achieved a saving” last year “of more than 
$100 million,” that our “total tourist spend- 
ing in foreign countries rose another 10 per- 
cent * * to nearly $2.5 billion.“ And 
overlooked by the sponsors of the tax on for- 
eign investments is that these investments 
have made possible a large part of our export 
surplus. 

We can solve the balance-of-payments 
problem only by dealing with its basic 
cause—our domestic inflation. If we were to 
halt this inflation—by stopping budget defi- 
cits and cheap money—we could cure the 
balance-of-payments deficit overnight. But 
this is the one course that the administra- 
tion will not take, 
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Providing for the Reimbursement of Cer- 
tain Vessel Construction Expenses 


SPEECH 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I might re- 
quire. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. Speak- 
er, I listened to the distinguished chair- 
man's remarks wtih a great deal of inter- 
est. I notice he referred to the ship- 
building capacity on the east coast and. 
on the west coast, but he did not men- 
tion the shipbuilding capacity on the 
Great Lakes. I presume this was merely 
an ommision and that the bill also pro- 
vides, as does the basic act, for shipbuild- 
ing on the Great Lakes also. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. The gentleman is 
correct. This bill does not deal only 
with shipbuilding on the east coast and 
the west coast, but it includes ship- 
building on the gulf and the Great 
Lakes. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. I will be glad to 
yield to the gentleman from North Caro- 
lina. 

Mr. BONNER. I think the gentleman 
raised a point that he should have raised 
and it should be explained. The reason 
why I referred to the west coast is that 
the only allocations that have been made 
from the low bidder to a high bidder 
were made from the east coast to the 
west coast, and the Maritime Adminis- 
tration could very well have allocated it 
to the lakes or the gulf coast. 

Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. If the 
gentleman will yield further, I appreci- 
ate the comment of the chairman, be- 
cause those of us representing the Great 
Lakes ports tried in certain instances to 
get the shipbuilding capacity there 
utilized, and we were unable to do so. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, I want 
the gentleman to know that the com- 
mittee is interested in the lake areas and 
is interested in the shipping situation 
that exists there today. 

Mr, OLIVER P. BOLTON. I thank 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. - I yield to the gen- 
tleman. 

Mr. GROSS. Do J understand that the 
retroactive feature is still in this bill, 
that the payout will be retroactive if 
the bill is passed? : 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Only if those op- 
erators who benefited by the allocation 
pay to the Goyernment what they save 
by the allocation. This is a two-way 
street. This is designed to reimburse the 
operators who are hurt by the allocation, 
but it also provides that if an operator 
benefits—and one has benefited—there 
shall be a reimbursement to the Gov- 
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ernment by the operators who were ben- 
efited by the allocation. 

Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, if the 
gentleman will yield further with re- 
spect to that, I tried to point that out in 
my overall statement. But the gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. Gross], raised an 
interesting point, that the operator will 
have to pay money back under this bill. 

Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
chairman of the committee has outlined 
the objectives of this bill. They are de- 
signed to remove inequities that result 
under present law. There have been 
cases, a very few, where ships have been 
allocated, where ship construction has 
been allocated by the Maritime Admin- 
istration to those other than the low 
bidder. That allocation, in one or two 
cases, has been disadvantageous to the 
operators. In other words, it cost him 
more money. On the other hand, there 
has been the situation where an opera- 
tor gained by the allocation. This bill 
would require that the operator who is 
hurt will be reimbused by the Govern- 
ment because the allocation was made in 
the interest of national defense. But 
it also provides that if an operator gains 
an advantage dollarwise he must reim- 
burse the Government. 

The bill has the support of everybody 
interested in it. So far as I know there 
has been no opposition to it. It will re- 
sult in equal treatment by the Govern- 
ment of all subsidized operators in those 
instances where ship construction con- 
tracts are allocated to other than the 
low bidder. For that reason I hope the 
House will approve the bill. 


Fallacy of the Antibracero 8 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr.GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, those who 
argue against the bracero program state 
that the bracero depresses farm wages 
and displaces American workers. 

A recent press release of the Council 
of California Growers points up the fal- 
lacies in these arguments. 

The release follows: 

FALLACY OF THE ANTIBRACERO ARGUMENT 


San Francisco—Two major arguments 
used by opponents to help defeat the bracero 
law cannot be supported by facts, the Coun- 
cil of California Growers charged today. 

These arguments are (1) that the hiring 
of braceros has depressed farm wages gen- 
erally and (2) that braceros are displacing 
American workers. 

Figures compiled on a regular basis by the 
Statistical Re; Service of the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture was cited by the 
council to show that farm wages have risen 
steadily ever since the inception of the 
bracero program. 

The same source was quoted to show that 
California, the largest user of the imported 
Mexican fleldhands, pays the highest farm 
wages in the Nation, the average composite 
wage being $1.33 an hour in this State. Many 
fieldworkers in California earn up to $2.50 
and $3 per hour. 
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Records of the California Department of 
Employment were used to disprove the argu- 
ment that braceros are displacing Americans 
in agricultural employment. s 

These records show that during the past 
6 years the employment of braceros in Cali- 
fornia has declined sharply while the em- 
ployment of hired domestic workers has re- 
mained almost constant. 

As a percentage of the total California 
work force, braceros dropped from 15 per- 
cent in 1957 to 10 percent in 1962. During 
the same years, temporary hired domestic 
workers increased from 28 to 32 percent as a 
portion of the total work force, and year- 
round hired domestic workers from 27 to 29 
percent. 

In spite of this decline in the use of 
braceros, the council points out that at peak 
harvesttime, when perishable crops must be 
harvested, domestic help in sufficient num- 
bers is just not available, and the bracero 
fills a very definite need In California agri- 
culture. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


` OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 11th of a series of articles on why 
“Bonneville’s multimillion dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho.” 

Iam sure that Secretary Udall did not 
realize how much of a hornet’s nest he 
was going to stir up by his unwarranted 
and untenable action in extending the 
Bonneville power marketing area into 
southern Idaho. The following letter 
from G. L. Elliott, of Caldwell, Idaho, is 
indicative of the clear thinking of south- 
ern Idahoans regarding the extension of 
Bonneville’s socialistic Federal power 
empire into southern Idaho: 

Hon. JOHN P. Savon. 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Sartor: I wish to 
commend you for your comments that were 
entered in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp on July 
8, 1963 concerning the extension of the BPA 
into southern Idaho. 

It is high time that someone started tak- 
ing a critical look at the high-handed, out- 
landish, rough-shod methods the public 
power proponents are using to force social- 
ized power down the taxpayers’ throats. 

Co-ops, REA’s PUD’s, and all the other 
types of public enterprise couldn't compete 
with a private enterprise if they didn't have 
preferential treatment on taxes and interest 
rates. 

Whether you are building skyscrapers or 
digging ditches, if you don't contribute your 
fair share someone has to make up the dif- 
ference. 

Very truly yours, 


G. L. ELLIOTT. 
CALDWELL, IDAHO. 


Mr. Speaker, the following editorial 
from the Caldwell News-Tribune of 
Caldwell, Idaho, 2 days before Independ- 
ence Day points up the need for each 
voter to take a close look at the expan- 
sion of the Federal Government point- 
ing to the new Bonneville offices in 
southern Idaho as a case in point: 
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INDEPENDENCE Dar 


We can understand the passing of the old 
Fourth of July celebration with some no- 
table person speaking at the bandstand in 
the city park and the city band playing the 
national anthem and several patriotio 
numbers. 

Often the speakers said just about the 
same thing that Fourth of July speakers had 
been saying for years. Frequently they 
weren't the most accomplished speakers. 
Many times the band gave the impression 
it could have practiced more, Generally 
the weather was not the most pleasant for 
standing out in the park. 

We also understand the desire of people 
to get out of the city for the holiday or a 
long weekend such as some are getting this 
year. 

However, we sincerely wish that in ob- 
servance of Independence Day all Americans 
would read and think about the Declaration 
of Independence adopted 187 years ago 
Thursday by the Continental Congress. We 
particularly urge ali to take note of the rea- 
sons the Congress gave for declaring the 
independence of the American Colonies. We 
wish that each voter would bring those rea- 
sons to the attention of his representatives 
in Congress—both Senators and Congress- 
men. 

The representatives of the Colonies, as- 
sembled in Philadelphia, accused King 
George III of curtailing the power of the 
legislatures, of obstructing the administra- 
tion of justice, of cutting off trade with all 
parts of the world, of imposing taxes with- 
out our consent.” 

“He has erected a multitude of new offi- 
cers, and sent hither swarms of officers to 
harass our people, and eat out their sub- 
stance,” the Continental Congress stated. 

Twice recently, the second time less than 
2 weeks ago, it has been noted on this page 
that administration spokesmen in Congress- 


Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, Democrat, t 


Arkansas, and Senator JOSEPH S. CLARS, 
Democrat, of Pennsylvania, had urged that 
Congress relinquish more of its powers to the 
executive branch. 


More and more, laws prepared by the ex- 
ecutive branch and submitted to Congress 
with the power of the President pushing for 
their adoption provide for administrative 
boards rather than the courts to settle 
disputes. 

The executive branch does not appear to 
be hampering our trade with the world but 
labor laws and higher costs of production 
are making it harder for American products 
to compete in the world market. Included 
in those costs of production are wages and 
taxes, both of which are going higher with 
the blessing of the executive branch of our 
Government. 

We can't accuse the Executive of imposing 
taxes without our consent, because only 
Congress can vote taxes, but we can say that 
the President uses all of his influence to 
keep the income for support of Government 
activities going up. 

“He has erected a multitude of new offices.” 

Idaho has an example of that. Bonneville 
Power Administration has taken over a duty 
that has been performed for years by the 
Bureau of Reclamation and established new 
offites in the State to carry out that old 
function. Reports from Washington show 
the number of Federal Government em- 
ployees going up constantly, necessitating a 
bigger bite into the taxpayers’ pockets. 

We do not advocate a new Declaration of 
Independence as a prelude to forceful over- 
throw of the Government in Washington. 

We do, however, urge that all voters take 
a close look at the trend toward complete 
centralization of Government in Washington 
and supremacy of the executive branch over 
the legislative branch, they then should go 
to the polls on election day in 1964 to vote 
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not in a popularity contest but for the can- 
didates who will give us the kind of govern- 
Ment that made the United States the home 
Of independence from despotic government. 


Peace Corps Soon Will Graduate First 
Oversea 2-Year Hitch Volunteers— 
American Industry, Government, and 
Colleges Scramble for These Veterans 
as the Cream of the American Crop of 
Young Talent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, no one 
doubts the success of the Peace Corps 
anymore, for even its early and most 
vocal critics have become converts to 
this sincere humanitarian cause to up- 
lift the burdens and assist the under- 
Privileged in the less fortunate and un- 
derdeveloped areas of the world. 

It has been 2 years since the Peace 
Corps, under the able leadership of Di- 
rector Sargent Shriver, went through its 

pangs and began to send a trickle 
of volunteers overseas. They were any- 
thing but naive and arrogant and they 
Were not met with indifference and 
amusement as the critics had proclaimed 
when President Kennedy announced 
pression of thè Peace Corps in March 

62. 

Soon those first oversea Peace Corps 
Volunteers will be returning home to 
American shores, and there already is a 
competitive scramble among our indus- 
tries, Government, and colleges to hire 
these Peace Corps graduates. I insert 
at this point a story from the Wall Street 
Journal of July 31, 1963, by M. S. Men- 
delsohn, telling of this competition for 
Peace Corps members: 

INDUSTRY, GOVERNMENT, COLLEGES SCRAMBLE 
FOR Peace Corps VETERANS 
(By M. S. Mendelsohn) 

A group of young men and women who 
have been working for the past 2 years for 
as little as $12 a week are being courted by 
Would-be employers who are offering them 
Salaries ranging as high as $9,600 a year—or 
About 15 times their most recent pay. But 
Strangely enough few of them seem in- 
terested. 

These reluctant job prospects are the first 
Peace Corps volunteers, now returning from 
2-year tours of duty in underdeveloped coun- 
tries around the world. According to a Peace 
Corps poll, most of them would rather study, 
teach, or work for nonprofit organizations 
than enter private industry. 

Because of their experience and back- 
ground, many businessmen regard Peace 
Corps veterans as top candidates for employ- 
ment. “They have demonstrated their ability 
to take on tough jobs under extremely dif- 
ficult circumstances,” says Thomas J. Wat- 
son, Jr., president of International Business 
Machines Corp. IEM hopes to hire some 
engineers from the crop of returnees. 

Stauffer Chemical Co., which is looking 
for physicists and analytical chemists, is will- 
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ing to pay up to $800 a month to qualified 
Peace Corps veterans. An executive says the 
company is interested in ex-Peace Corps 
members because, in addition to the lessons 
they learned abroad, “only the pick of the 
crop got into the Peace Corps in the first 
place.” 
A LACK OF SUCCESS 

But thus far, neither Stauffer nor IBM 
has succeeded in hiring a single Peace Corps 
veteran. Instead of flocking home to accept 
such offers, most of the first 100 to finish 
their tour of duty are still traveling abroad. 

Even when they do get home, there is some 
doubt about their interest in working in 
private enterprise. The Peace Corps has 
polled these 100 veterans about their future 
plans and about half said they would con- 
tinue their studies; about 10 wanted to teach, 
another 20 or so hoped to work for the Gov- 
ernment or some other nonprofit organiza- 
tion. Only about 10 expressed a ire to 
work for private industry, and a handful 
were undecided. 

The initial 100 will soon be followed by 
600 other volunteers who are due to com- 
plete their tours of duty by the end of this 
year. And next year, the Corps will release 
3,000 more of its workers. 

Business concerns undoubtedly will be able 
to hire some from this larger number of ex- 
Peace Corpsmen. But the competition will 
be exceedingly stiff—particularly from the 


academic world. The Ford Foundation alone — 


is offering 50 graduate fellowships for return- 
ing volunteers. In addition special fellow- 
ships and assistantships are being offered by 
the University of Minnesota, Northern Illi- 
nois University, Columbia University, Ford- 
ham University, New York University, and 
the University of Pennsylvania, among 
others, 
TEACHING OPPORTUNITIES 


Notices of openings in teaching jobs also 
have been pouring into Peace Corps head- 
quarters in Washington. 

The Food and Agricultural Organization 
of the United Nations is searching among 
Peace Corps volunteers for engineers, agri- 
cultural and forestry officers, economists, and 
statisticians to serve in posts around the 
world, The State Department, the Treasury, 
and the Labor Department are among the 
U.S. agencies spreading their nets for ex- 
corpsmen. 

Joining the competitive scramble for Peace 
Corps recruits are a number of private, non- 
profit groups. These include the Boy Scouts 
of America, the National Council of the 
Young Men's Christian Association, and 
Goodwill Industries of America, Inc. This 
last organization helps find work for handi- 
capped persons and runs centers around the 
country where handicapped workers refurb- 
ish secondhand toys, clothing, and furni- 
ture and assemble new products. Goodwill 
has openings in public relations, rehabilita- 
tion, and personnel at salaries ranging from 
$6,500 to $15,000 a year. 

The private employer must also outbid la- 
bor unions for the services of the ex- corps- 
men. The AFL-CIO says it hopes to find 
Corps veterans to run union summer schools, 
conduct economic research, and write for 
union publications. And the United Auto 
Workers is advertising for economists in Vol- 
unteer, the Peace Corps magazine. A UAW 
Official says: “We want people concerned 
with human status and the welfare of 
people.” 

Corporations may have much the same 
motives in hiring the Peace Corps veterans. 
The idealism attributed to their voluntary 
activity overseas is recognized by one busi- 
ness executive who makes this comment: "I 
have a daughter in the Peace Corps, and she 
seems to work with a nice bunch of people.” 
This man would like to hire some of them. 
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Impact on California of Terminating the 
Bracero Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
press release of the Council of California 
Growers shows the tremendous adverse 
impact on the State of California of 
terminating the bracero program. 

The release follows: 


IMPACT ON CALIFORNIA OF TERMINATING THE 
Bnackno PROGRAM 


Stockron—Industries with an estimated 
annual volume of $621 million face a thinner 
slice of California’s huge canning tomato 
production next year if the bracero program 
isn’t revived, or if an alternate labor force is 
not available. 

These are the industries which either 
ship, store, and sell 
tomatoes, or those which supply the growers 
with fuels, fertilizers, machinery, and sery- 
ices. 

California growers, who produce 60 percent 
of the Nation’s tomatoes, last year 
employed 42,000 of the Mexican braceros at 
peak harvest. 

When Congress recently voted not to ex- 
tend the bracero law beyond its December 
$1, 1963, termination date, many people at 
first probably viewed it as a problem of the 
farmer, said the Council of California 
Growers. 

Now, adds the council, the concern is 
spreading throughout the hundreds of in- 
dustries which either buy from or sell to the 
growers of products in which bracero labor 
has been significant. 

Tomatoes are only one crop in which large 
numbers of braceros have been employed, 
at peak seasons, to speed the harvest in Cali- 
fornia. Others include strawberries, aspara- 
gus, melons, lettuce, lemons, and celery. 

To give the public an idea of what is at 
stake in the canning tomato industry alone, 
should a labor shortage occur in the harvest 
next year, the council talked to Robert Holt, 
manager of the California Tomato Growers 
Association, with offices in Stockton, which 
is in the heart of the canning tomato grow- 
ing area of the State. 

First, to be affected, of course, would be 
the California growers who last year pro- 
duced 3,218,000 tons of canning tomatoes 
worth $88 million, says Holt. Unless they are 
assured of an adequate labor supply, he fore- 
sees sharp cutbacks in plantings next spring. 

The extent to which this, in turn, would 
affect related industries cannot be measured 
precisely. However, some concept of the 
size and importance of the vast economic 
complex involved indirectly, but substan- 
tially, in the labor problem can be visual- 
ized by these statistics furnished by Holt: 

During 1962 California’s canning tomato 
growers bought an estimated $5.5 million 
worth of seeds and plants, $4 million worth 
of tractor fuel and machinery repair sery- 
ices, $3.5 million worth of fertilizers. 

During 1962 California tomato canneries 
and processors spent an estimated $70 mil- 
lion for me cans, $11 million for glass 
containers, $12 million for boxes and car- 
tons, $6 million for printed labels, $1.8 mil- 
lion for caps and lids for containers, $128 
million for truck hauling of tomatoes from 
the fields, $32 million for shipping processed 
tomatoes to markets, $45 million for the sal- 
aries of 50,000 cannery workers. 
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Holt arrives at the $621 million figure by 
applying the economic multiplier index of 
seven to the $88 million received by growers. 

“The tomato industry provides 
just one example of the thousands of jobs 
and millions in economic wealth that will 
be materially affected if a severe harvest 
labor shortage should occur,” says Holt. 
“Many, if not most, of these same industries 
will be affected if labor shortages arise in 
the harvest of other crops in which braceros 
are now employed in substantial numbers.” 


NASA’s Master Stroke of Stupidity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6,1963 , 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, an 
editorial appeared in the New York 
Herald Tribune of July 13, 1963, which 
clearly indicates how understaffed the 
Congress of the United States is. NASA 
has now earmarked $131,000 to study its 
public relations program. 

NASA, the fourth-largest executive 
agency, has an annual budget of $5.7 
billion. The House Science and Astro- 
nautics Committee, whose job it is to 
oversee this budget, has the smallest pro- 
fessional staff on Capitol Hill, 10 mem- 
bers, not one of whom is responsible to 
the minority. This is just one of count- 
less instances where the lack of adequate 
congressional staff is causing needless 


waste. 

The full text of the editorial follows 
below: 

NASA'S Master STROKE or STUPIDITY 

The summer's prize for the biggest boon- 
doggle—and it cannot be blamed on the 
heat—goes to those in the National Aero- 
nautles and Space Administration who 
dreamed up the idea of spending $131,000 to 
study NASA's public relations program. 
(The project, whose detalls are still vague, 
will be administered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Graduate School of Journalism.) 

Like the $97,000 Atlantic City got from the 
Federal Government to study the feasibility 
of air conditioning its convention hall, this 
NASA thing is another sample of our survey 
craziness. NASA’s information 
have not operated smoothly in all Instances, 
any more than the first space mechanisms 
have, but whatever is wrong certainly can 
be corrected through mature consultation 
between spacemen and newsmen. As a mat- 
ter of fact, such consultation has already 
taken place, with the result that the last 
time around the hot lines between Canay- 
eral, Cooper, and the public functioned bet- 
ter than in the initial flights, 

The basic news mission of any Govern- 
ment agency is to give the public the facts 
as fast and as fully as possible. No aca- 
demic researchers can come up with hidden 
secrets for doing this, no study group can 
find a formula for penetrating the public 


NASA's $131,000 rocketfull of nonsense 
should never get off the pad. A quick can- 
cellation of the Columbia grant (provided 
Columbia does not pull out first) would be 
the wisest sort of public relations now. If 
there Is really that much coin lying around 
gathering dust, we can think of better ways 
of spending it, like getting our own astro- 
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niece into the air before Khrushchey makes 
it two to nothing In his favor, or giving lie- 
detector tests to NASA people to find out 
who concocted this ingenious method of tap- 
ping the public treasury. 


Alliance for Progress Makes 
Progress in Salvador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alliance for Progress is a bold program. 
It has to be bold because it must deal 
with enormously difficult problems. The 
Alliance proposes to change the social 
and economic structures of whole coun- 
tries—to create democratic institutions 
where democracy has never existed or 
has been forgotten; to help ease the 
grinding poverty of millions of people. 

El Salvador is one country in which 
the Alliance has made considerable 
progress, as is evidenced’ in this report: 

From the New York Tribune, July 14] 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS MAKES PROGRESS IN 

SALVADOR 
(By Bert Quint) 5 

SAN SALVADOR, EL Satvapor.—A big, bronze- 
faced man in an open-necked 
stood talking to a group of Indians in the 
village of Sierra Colorado, close to the Hon- 
duran border. 

It was at the inauguration of the first 
school that the 1,500 people of Sierra Colo- 
rado ever had—a school built by the Alliance 
for Progress. The big man was treated as 
an important visitor, although he himself 
was part Indian of humble birth. 

The Communists say that the Americans 
are bad people, he told the Indians quietly. 
He paused now and then nervously to finger 
his thin, dark mustache. “Look at that 
school. The Americans helped us build it. 
Is that a bad thing?” 

INDIANS APPROVE 

The Indians listened intently as El Sal- 
vador's El Senor Presidente, 41-year-old Julio 
A. Rivera, took a new tack. 

“The Communists tell you that this coun- 
try is ruled by the rich people. Am I rich? 
No. I am one of you. Each of you has a 
vote, and there are more poor people than 
rich people. You can outvote the rich.” 

The villagers crowded closer to see and 
hear. They nodded approvingly. They 
could not read or write, and they knew noth- 
ing of politics, but they understood their 
President's words. 

Standing near President Rivera was an- 
other visitor who was no stranger. He was 
a tall, gangling, falr-halred man with a big 


“It is he,” one of the Indians whispered, 
“who got the money to build the school.” 

The man was U.S. Ambassador Murat Wil- 
liams, He and President Rivera have been 
conducting an experiment in E Salvador that 
Officially was 1 year old on July 1, when the 
President celebrated his first anniversary in 
office. But the test actually began 18 
months earlier. 


It was on January 25, 1961, that Lieuten- 
ant Colonel Rivera and a group of young 
army officers seized the government from an- 
other army faction—a junta which only 3 
months before that had ousted President 
Jose Maria Lemus. 
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In its 90 days in power, the Junta had 
permitted a degree of Communist political 
activity and infiltration in the government. 
That infiltration worried the younger ele- 
ments of the army. 

From the beginning, Mr. Riyera’s provi- 
sional government proved that it was not like 
most of Latin America’s military govern- 
ments, while as a rule are stanchly conserv- 
ative. Mr. Rivera’s pledge was to abide by 
and carry out the laws of the Act of 
Bogoti—forerunner of the Alliance for Prog- 
ress which was to be proclaimed by President 
Kennedy only 2 months later. 

FEUDAL PATTERN 


With the help of Ambassador Williams, 
who provided a sympathetic ear, advice 
American moral and financial support, the 
Civic Military Directorate set about to change 
the pattern of life in this coffee-growing 
Central American country. 

The smallest nation in Latin America— 
barely the size of New Jersey—El Salvador 
is also one of the most feudal. Most of its 
2.7 million people are peasants, and over 
60 percent of them live and work on the 
great fincas owned by masters not unlike the 
barons of medieval days. 

They plant, tend and harvest their lords’. 
coffee and cotton crops and In return they 
are given 50 cents a day or less and are per- 
mitted to live with their families in miserable 
huts on the grounds. If the harvest is bad. 
there is no work and no pay. Even in the 
best of years there are seasons when the 
peasants do not work at all. 

While the masses live in poverty, just 75 in- 
dividuals in some 26 interrelated families 
control 90 control 90 percent of the country’s 
wealth. In the past they also controlled the 
Government through rightist military dicta- 
torship. The directorate went to work to 
loosen the oligarch's grip. It issued sweep- 
ing decrees that: nationalized the Central 
Reserve Bank, long exploited by the wealthy 
as a means of unrestricted credit and of get- 
ting their money out of the country; insti- 
tuted a social security code; established 3% 
minimum wage for urban workers; and guar- 
anteed peasants a seventh day off with pay: 


CUT RENTALS 


Other directorate decrees made the land- 
owners responsible for the hospitalization 
of their peasants and forced them to serve 
the workers staple diets or else pay them 
extra so that they could properly feed them- 
selves. They cut the rental of slum dwell- 
ings—most of them owned by the same elite 
families—by one-third, and instituted 2 
sweeping income tax law. 

The reforms met with fierce opposition 
from the wealthy families who saw their 
privileged positions challenged, and from the 
Communists, who realized that a government 
that improved the lot of the masses would 
destroy their own chances for an eventual 
takeover. 

The result was incongruous—a marriage of 
convenience of Communists and oligarchs 
trying to overthrow the directorate. It is the 
same kind of cynical alliance which was used 
to get at Guatemala's now-deposed Presi- 
dent Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, is still work- 
ing against President Romulo Betancourt of 
Venezuela, and now seems to be at work 
against the new Government of the Domin- 
ican Republic headed by President Juan 
Bosch. 


There were bombings, subversion in the 
army, a spate of student strikes, virulent 
anti te campaigns inthe press, But 
the directorate hung on, issuing its revolu- 
tionary decrees and working with the United 
States to put the Alliance for Progress into 
practice. 

The country became an alliance labora- 
tory: if reforms could succeed in feudal E 
Salvador, they probably could succeed 
throughout the hemisphere. And in little El 
Salvador, a limited amount of properly 
spread alliance money could go a long way: 
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In the first year of the program, El Salva- 
dor got $25 million for housing, schools, hos- 
Pitals, supervised agricultural cfedits, and 
economic studies. On the one hand there 
Was money for the reforms which the alliance 
demands, and on the other the financial 
boosts to the country's economy, 

HONEST ELECTIONS 


The first indication that the experiment 
Was going to work was the election of a 
New legislature in December of 1961. That 
the directorate was successful—until then 
anyway— was evident in the overwhelming 
Victory scored by the National Conciliation 
Party formed by the directorate in an ap- 
Parently honest election. The second sign 
Was Mr. Rivera's election as President in 
April of 1962. Because the December elec- 

showed the other parties that they had 
little hope, Mr. Rivera ran unopposed. 

At that time, this reporter asked a peasant 
Of the village of Ahuachatan, far out in the 
dusty cotton country why he bothered to 
Vote. His reply: “Our colonel is our only 
hope for a better life.“ 

That same day, one of the wealthy land- 
Owners told me he was staying away from the 
Polls in protest. “With Rivera's gang in 
Power,” he said, "I was not able to take 
My usual trip to Europe last summer.“ 

ADEPT POLITICIAN 


The record vote in Mr. Rivera's behalf 
that even if the land barons were 
Not with him, the serfs were. 

By the time Mr. Rivera was inaugurated, 
the barrel-chested career army officer, who 
Was once nearly executed by a firing squad 
tor taking part in an uprising against the 
dictator, had transformed himself. No longer 
the soldier whose outspokenness was a polit- 
ical liability, Mr. Rivera had turned into an 
adept politician, skilled at handshaking, 
baby kissing, and hatchet burying. 

When he began his 5-year term a year ago, 
Mr. Rivera pledged to bring about a “na- 
tional conciliation’—a peacemaking be- 
tween the wealthy class and his government. 
Nobody was willing to wager that he would 
even be able to stay in office. 

Today, he is still in the Presidential Pal- 
ace and stronger than ever. His efforts at 
Conciliation have consisted of bringing sev- 
eral members of the aristocracy into his 
government, seeking its advice on economic 
Matters and trying to prove to the upper 
Class that he is all for private enterprise. 

In order to give a bigger slice of pie to 
e poor,” he says, “we must provide a bigger 

ie.” 

But, as one American official puts it, Mr. 
Rivera is convinced that “you cannot fatten 
the flies by feeding the horses better.“ that 
the poor do not automatically become better 
Of just because their wealthy employers are 
Making more money. 

To help both the horse and the files, the 
Rivera government is trying to increase over- 
All production by following the advice of the 
US. Government and an American firm of 
Consulting economists. 


NO COOPERATION 


But the hitch, says President Rivera's 
Capable Vice President, Francisco Lima, a 
Political liberal although he is a member of 
the aristocracy, is that the wealthy class 
Still is not willing to cooperate fully. 

"The rich are trying to strangle the gov- 
ernment by holding back their investments,” 

e says. “Bank deposits are high because 
they refuse to circulate the money. If they 
do not do so willingly, we will have to take 

Measures to make them do it.” 

Some of the more zealous reformers in the 
Rivera government are starting to worry that 
their social revolution has been betrayed. 
They claim that the “national concillation” 
lis turning into national appeasement. But 
80 far, at least, there is little reason to think 
that the Rivera government is giving up on 
Its reforms. 
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DECREES NOW LAW 

Already all the decrees of the provisional 
directorate have been enacted into law— 
except the one establishing an income tax 
law. Mr. Rivera says the delay is only that, 
and that it is for good reason. The proposed 
tax is too high,” he says. It discouraged 
investment. We are revising it to make it 
more just and will resubmit to the legislature 
soon.” 

While he still has hopes of being able to 
avold getting tough with the wealthy 
classes, Mr. Rivera does not tolerate the 
Communists. He has kept them relatively 
quiet with threats of jajl and deportation, 
although there are murmurings that indicate 
it may be only a temporary peace. 

The United States, meanwhile, continues 
to pump in $25 million a year, with the cur- 
rent emphasis on mobile health clinics for 
areas that never have seen a doctor. 

In return, the United States is getting its 
money’s worth of good will. This is evi- 
dent in the faces of the Indians who come 
into tre capital to speak personally with 
Ambassador Williams. 

“We would like a school,” they tell him. 

“You supply the land and the labor,” he 
replies, “and the United States will supply 
the building materials and the textbooks.” 

Now, as President Rivera enters his second 
year in office, Ambassador Williams is satis- 
fied with the progress already made and is 
optimistic about the future. 

PROBLEMS AHEAD 


But he realizes, as does President Rivera, 
that there are serious problems still un- 
resolved. The delicate task of forcing the 
land barons to collaborate in a social rev- 
olution that frightens them is not yet fin- 
ished. And while the Communists are down, 
they certainly cannot be counted out. 

Nevertheless, says Ambassador Williams, 
pointing to a significant barometer in the 
storm centers of Latin American politics, 
“there has been less talk of a military coup 
in the last 6 months than ever before.” 


Providing for Comprehensive Long-Range 
Coordinated National Program in 
Oceanography 


SPEECH 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
yield myself such time as I may consume. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from 
North Carolina (Mr. Lennon] has ap- 
plauded the individuals and organiza- 
tions that worked in support of this leg- 
islation. I think it is in order that the 
gentleman from North Carolina himself 
be commended for the tremendous part 
and work that he put into this legisla- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, as the gentleman from 
North Carolina stated this represents the 
work of some 4½ years. I know of no 
one who has worked as hard as the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina on this 
legislation. 

Mr. Speaker, as the Members of the 
House may recall, a similar bill was ap- 
proved at the last session of Congress by 
both the House and the Senate. How- 
ever, it was pocket vetoed by the Presi- 
dent. The committee is satisfied that 
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the President had no real objection to 
the objectives and purposes of the bill, 
but there was some disagreement over 
the actual wording of it—some technical 
language. In consideration of that the 
committee has reworded the bill and has 
satisfied the executive branch of the 
Government with respect thereto. 

Mr. Speaker, I know of no objection to 
the bill. It covers a subject of tremen- 
dous importance and I think the Con- 
gress should again approve the legisla- 
tion. I am satisfied that if it does pass 
this bill today the bill will not be again 
vetoed. 

Mr. Speaker, I urge the House to 
approve this legislation. 


Dallas a Free Enterprise Community 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the story 
of Dallas, Tex., is always an inspiring 
one. We are a proud community in the 
finest American tradition. One of the 
great metropolitan areas of the United 
States, Dallas was built through local 
initiative, local know-how, local money, 
on the dreams and with the sweat and 
hustle of the local people. 

In spite of our tremendous record of 
achievement, the people of Dallas must 
be on the alert constantly against big 
Government encroachment. A case in 
point is Love Field, our fine airport, built 
without Federal funds by the people of 
Dallas. Now the people are engaged in 
a contest with the Federal Government 
to prevent a bureaucratic agency from 
killing Love Field in favor of a federally 
sponsored and directed air facility in 
another location. We, in Dallas, will re- 
sist the move as we have resisted Federal 
efforts to make us take urban renewal 
and other Federal projects with the re- 
sult. we have built more buildings, re- 
habilitated more blighted areas, and 
continue greater growth and progress 
than any comparable community in the 
United States. 

The following editorial from the Dal- 
las Morning News of August 4, “No Mean 
City,” tells the story of Dallas and warns 
what can happen to Dallas and any other 
free American city if it knuckles under 
to a dictatorial Federal bureaucracy: 

s No Mean CITY 

Anyone who has listened to the airport 
hearings cannot help but reflect on Dallas— 
how it was born, why it grew and where it 
is headed, 

As far as physical advantages go—cli- 
mate, scenic features, natural resources— 
Dallas is not blessed. Had it depended on 
any of these, it would be lucky to have 5,000 
people whittling away at their small exist- 
ences. 

But destiny ruled otherwise, and here we 
are approaching a million people because 
forevisioned leaders realized early that Dal- 
las couldn't depend on natural advantages or 
trust to luck and would have to generate 
its own steam to get anywhere. 
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So that leadership went to work to build 
Dallas with Dallas brains, Dallas muscles, 
Dallas adventure and Dallas effort. 

Acquisition of the Federal Reserve bank 
and Southern Methodist University within 
a short interval of time laid the foundation 
for future financial and educational growth. 

Bankers risked capital which, with the 
help of the Robertson law, in turn attracted 
insurance men. Dallas drive landed the 1936 
Texas Centennial Exposition which brought 
outsiders here to look us over; simultaneous- 
ly, the East Texas oil field put more money 
into more Dallas institutions and helped us 
weather a depression. 

The war made Dallas aircraft and avia- 
tion conscious. 

In the postwar period, light and heavy in- 
dustry has been added to a balanced econ- 
omy, and in the 16 years since 1947: 

Dallas has built more office space than any 
other city except New York. Population 
has jumped 65 percent, employment 73, re- 
tall sales 86, buying power 193. 

Throughout Dallas’ history of growth, 
wholesalers and retailers located here be- 
cause truckers, railroads and airlines gave 
this city accessibility and distributive pow- 


er. 

Love Field epitomizes all of this. What- 
ever makes Dallas tick has made Love Field 
tick. 

If a Government can come in and kill a 
local enterprise, built with local money, con- 
ceived with local vision and developed with 
local muscle, that Government can—and 
will—do anything, 


What incentive remains, in the future, for 


local ingenuity? Who will know how to 
proceed in any kind of enterprise, when the 
heavy hand of a bureau 1,500 miles away can 
type out a simple directive that kills years 
of effort and painstaking care? 

This city was told years ago, by the Gov- 
ernment, to develop its own airport and pro- 
ceed with its aviation future on its own. 
It did, in good faith. 

Dallas’ growth and dreams are thoroughly 
Texan and genuinely American, 
is part of that story. This city asks only 
that it be allowed to go ahead to a greater 
future along the lines of a glorious past. 


Msgr. Nicholas P. Coleman 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesđay, August 6, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, Msgr. 
Nicholas P. Coleman, one of the out- 
standing spiritual leaders of Connecticut 
died at the age of 87 after a life of great 
achievement on behalf of his fellow man 
and his church, The Stamford (Conn.) 
Advocate has paid him a moving editorial 
tribute, which I am proud to offer for the 
RECORD: 

Msan. NICHOLAS P. COLEMAN 

The Right Reverend Nicholas P. Coleman, 
P.A. V.F., who died Monday at the age of 87, 
was the dean of Stamford clergymen. He had 
been a priest 61 years, all but 8 of them in 
Stamford and Riverside. Since 1936, he had 
been pastor of St. John's, the “mother” 
Catholic church of Stamford. 

Monsignor Coleman recelved many honors 
from his church for his spiritual leadership. 
This leadership was expressed in many prac- 
tical, constructive ways. His executive ability 
was reflected through the entire community, 
far beyond his parish boundaries. 


Its airport + 
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It is possible to say that without his direc- 
tion and leadership, St. Joseph's Hospital 
would not be the haven for the sick that it Is 
today. Monsignor Coleman gave more than 
his time, prayers, and labors to this institu- 
tion of public service. He gave a consider- 
able fortune in money. 

All these works would have brought Mon- 
signor Coleman fame and respect, but his 
great place in the heart of our community 
goes beyond that and is more firmly based. 
It is based on the shining integrity of the 
man. He had the ability to face any prob- 
lem fearlessly and without equivocation, 
Through spirit and personality, he was able 
to convey this courage and forthrightness to 
the many who brought their problems to 
him. 

He worked with the exercise of true love. 
He was no soft sentimentalist, knowing that 
the superficial was degrading to human dig- 
nity. The love he gave men made them 
better for it. The love he gave Stamford 
made it a better community. Stamford has 
lost a spiritual leader, a builder of commu- 
nity services, a giver of charity. This is a 
grievous loss but, most of all, we will miss 
Monsignor Coleman's guiding love. There is 
too little of it in this world. 


Voice to the Satellites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, I 
place into the Recorp an article entitled 
Voice of the Satellites,” which appeared 
in the August 1 edition of the Philadel- 
phia Evening Bulletin. It was authored 
by Vladimir Stedry, a former Czech edi- 
tor now living in exile in Germany. It 


offers a suggestion that should be in- 


corporated into free world broadcasts to 
Communist countries. 

The article first appeared in the Su- 
detan Bulletin, a review published in 
Munich, and raises legitimate questions 
concerning the effectiveness of the Voice 
of America and other radio broadcasts 
beamed behind the Iron Curtain. 

I am also communicating with our offi- 
cials in the VOA, with Radio Free Europe, 
and Radio Liberty, directing their atten- 
tion to this constructive article: 

VOICE TO THE SATELLITES 
(By Viadimir Stedry) 

It is the purpose of every broadcasting stu- 
tion that beams a message to the countries 
behind the Iron Curtain, to make more dif- 
cult the consolidation of the regime which 
has been forced upon the peoples there. 

Radio is the only truly effective weapon 
the West has in this struggle with commu- 
nism and the Communists are certainly well 
aware of it, which explains why they do all 
they can to reduce its power, spending hun- 
dreds of millions annually to jam the pro- 
grams. 

Despite an all-out attempt at Interference, 
if is proven that Eastern static constitutes 
no formidable obstacle and that newscasts 
from the West do reach listeners behind the 
Iron Curtain. Important is the method em- 
ployed to attract an ever-widening conspiracy 
of listeners and to win their confidence, at 
the same time utilizing every opportunity 
available to Western broadcasting companies 
in the battle of truth versus the lie. 
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NEWS I5 DIFFERENT 


The broadcasting of news and commen- 
taries to the satellite countries seems to be 
a simple and easy matter. Nonetheless, it 18 
an undertaking which the Western transmit- 
ters do not always rightly grasp and properly 
carry out. 

For example, there is a fundamental differ- 
ence between a newscast within the Western 
countries whose internal situation is familiar 
to us, and one beamed to the East bloc, whose 
structure and development is not always cor- 
rectly evaluated by the West. 

Very often we forget that where commu- 
nism prevails, terror is the order of the day: 
Not only do the Reds make use of heavy in- 
terference to prevent listening in any foreign 
newscasts, but they make full use of sneakers 
and informers. For this reason it is vitally 
important to consider just how the mind of 
the Eastern listeners works. 

The broadcasters should also remember 
that they are not beaming news reports to 
persons contented with their lot. They are 
addressing listeners whose thinking has been 
radically affected by their resistance to com- 
munism; they are against any form of com- 
promise for the simple reason that they 
any compromise with the Communist sys- 
tem to be impossible, 

Nowadays every newscast that is trans- 
mitted should be commented on; of itself it 
should be enlightening. 


SOME EXAMPLES 


For example, it would be expedient If, in 
reporting to the East on a Western strike 
one would mention the fact that the workers 
in the East have no weapon against theif 
authoritarian state, although they have to 
work much harder than the Western work- 
men, 

Or, when reporting on a Western alrplane 
crash one should note that the Eastern au- 
thorities only report damage to their ow? 
planes in rare exceptions, since such re 
contradict the perfectionist image they wis? 
to foster in the minds of their public. 

Should one tell about the Western Youth 
Congress, it should be added that the meet 
ing is entirely voluntary and in no way p 
instigated or government sponsored, 

One should keep in mind, that what may 
be crystal clear to the Western listener, 
not so self-eyident to the less informed 
behind the Iron Curtain. A short, penetrat” 
ing or tronic commentary exempts the broad- 
caster from any suspicion the listener fre- 
quently might entertain, that the f 
was inclined to compromise with the Com* 
munist system, 


FALSE CONCLUSIONS 


News reports of the Western run-of-the- 
mill variety are no suitable antidote 
communism, They often prompt the listener 
to false conclusions. 

A broadcast designed for the satellite’ 
should not be based on the assumption 
those tuning in are well informed on 
West. The anti-Communist message d 
not reach millions; it gets through to 180. 
lated Individuals who happen to have 3 
chance to listen in and are willing to 
the risk involved. In its present form to 
Western transmitting system that beams 
the satellite states is no longer adapted 55 
current conditions and the stratification 
Eastern listeners. 

The present-day listener behind the Tron 
Curtain Is, by and large, a person who Is dis- 
satisfied with the Communist regime or WD? 
has been disappointed with the life it offers 
To know this has its advantages. 

The Western broadcaster will far cor 
readily win the confidence of a limited 
well-developed group of resisters to the 
gime if it desists from speaking to imaginary 
masses and seeks the individual appro® ‘will 
The small but loyal group of listeners of 
spread the news picked up from abroad, f 
in the land of the lie, truth has wings. 


1963 
One View on Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. HANNA, Mr. Speaker, the real 
key in the move for freedom, the demand 
increased rights in society, lies in 
expansion of the spectrum of choice. 
What the Negro citizen should seek and 
Want is more to choose from and a real 
Dower to choose. A range of job poten- 
as wide as the existing multiplicity 
of classifications generated by our 20th- 
Century technological age and a real op- 
dortunity to compete on the basis of com- 
detency and qualification. More of the 
material things, such as new homes, tele- 
Wsion sets, washing machines, motor- 
„and so forth, and a real opportu- 
Nity to use the benefits of the credit sys- 
on the basis of his individual per- 
formance for responsibility and payment. 
Greater chance for the things of the 
and the things of the spirit with- 
Sut artificial barriers of generalities of 
deficiency and disqualification. Ac- 
Septance of his right to be different as 
long as it is a progressing, improving 
difference. 

We submit that the way to get these 
desirable things does not lie in cutting 
down everyone else's choice to a lower, 
Sommon level or a lower, equal size. 
That is precisely the way to narrow 

and diminish rights and free- 

. It deprives our society of its flexi- 
bhity, diversity, and incentive upon 
a policy of plenty and of a dy- 
damic, growing culture so urgently de- 
wee the Negro is entitled to is the 


in America is included in, and 
du the same basis. To put a goal realis- 
tically within the reach of all 18 quite 
diferent from putting it. within the 
krasp of some. It should be remembered 
kat whereas the Negro has much to gain 
also has something that could be lost. 
Mainly, himself and all of the heritage 
culture that is worthwhile in his 
body A 8 . x po 
and any. can be anyone is no 
tn Character with America, The free 
“ope for individuals to develop by their 
den efforts and their own gifts and for 
Ps to exist within our American 
framework by their own vitality and in- 
tegrity and by the needs they serve, this 
the strength of our society. Add to 
ty t the free interplay and interflow be- 
thie n. such individuals and groups, and 
is the open society of a free land. 
It is in view of this truth that we sug- 
Some error and misguidance may 
Rande in the programs sought for civil 
the ts. It is our belief that aside from 
of Strong assertion of a general policy 
the quality backed with court sanctions 
Most productive programs will be 
Almed to help the Negro where he is. 
crash Programs designed to improve the 
vil onment and improve the individual 
in the long run, be best. Only such 
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an approach can maintain the integrity 
of the Negro as a person and Negroes as 
a race. Only such an approach can pro- 
tect us from the’erosion of the present 
quality of our society. For the long his- 
tory of oppression and denial we owe the 
Negro citizen much, but we do not intel- 
ligently pay the debt by making our so- 
ciety a less attractive one in which to 
claim full citizenry. 

Every minority has, at some time in its 
struggle for status, required its govern- 
ment to help its members measure up. 
At no time is it appropriate to ask its 
members to mark down their rights, 
privileges, or opportunities. All of the 
demonstrations, all the righteous re- 
criminations about the past, whatever 
constructive part they have to play, are 
not going to change the hard facts of life 
in the Negro’s situation. He still has the 
burden to measure up to the require- 
ments of responsibility for enlarged po- 
litical rights with the assumption of 
enlarged political responsibilities. He 
still has the burden of measuring up to 
increased education and skill as a con- 
dition of fuller economic recognition and 
Progress. He still has to measure up to 
standards which for some time will in- 
clude the prejudice of the past before 
achieving full participation as an indi- 
vidual in the more intimate interplay 
of society. All this is simply to say that 
after eliminating such artificial barriers 
as now exist the Negro must still find an 
honest, meaningful ground on which to 
base a personal pride on being a Negro 
before he will have a recognizable or 
meaningful basis for pride in being an 
American. 

The burden of this accomplishment is 
primarily money and time. The tools for 
achievement are increased quality and 
quantity of education—job training 
housing and a real competitive chance in 
the large arena of choice. Now is the 
time to urge all manner of assistance to 
those so long denied the opportunity to 
measure up. Let us be generous in our 
approaches on every front to provide 
real, effective avenues for self-improve- 
ment. But most importantly, let us do 
this meeting the Negro where he is, Not 
only where he is physically but where 
he is as a person, as a member of a race. 
What we are seeking is not the right to 
be the same, but the same right to be 
ourselves. Let us guard for all, including 
the Negro, this intrinsic value of our 
open society and moreover, I suspect, this 
intrinsic value in true human dignity. 

Only by distinguishing between those 
actions that make smooth the way for 
the self-improvement of a particular 
group of persons and those actions which 
reduce the measures of rights, remove 
the value of difference and restrict the 
spectrum of choice for all can we make 
real progress. Only thusly can we as- 
sure the Negro that his contribution to 
his country will be the best he is capable 
of producing. Only thusly in his efforts 
can he achieve that plateau of the fullest 
panoply of choice. 

Hard cases make bad law. The case 
of the Negro is a hard case. Can we hope 
that we will avoid the maximum possible 
of bad law? 
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Maryland Young Democrats Support Civil 
Rights Measures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD E. LANKFORD 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. LANKFORD, Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks I insert 
the following resolution at this point in 
the Recorp. This resolution passed by 
the executive committee of the Young 
Democratic Clubs of Maryland at its last 
meeting on July 26, 1963, takes a very 
forthright and commendable stand on 
the difficult and perplexing problem of 
civil rights. I think the organization 
deserves congratulations for taking the 
position that it has. It is an accurate 
reflection, I believe, of the thinking of 
Maryland's youth. The Young Demo- 
cratic Clubs of Maryland is comprised 
of 31 local and college organizations with 
a total membership of approximately 
4,000 persons scattered throughout the 
State: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTEE OF THE YOUNG DEMOCRATIC CLUBS 
OF MARYLAND, JuLY 26, 1963 
No man can be partly free. No man can 

be partly equal to his fellow citizens. The 

dream and the hope of America—her pledge 
to history—is that all people within our Na- 
tion are free and equal. Now that a century 
has passed since the Emancipation Procla- 
mation, it appears likely that we can achieve 
the next great advance toward our goals of 

freedom and equality. ° 
We are Inspired by, and proud of, President 

John F. Kennedy for his comprehensive leg- 

islative proposals in the field of civil rights. 

It is a program of necessarily interrelated 

policies each of which is necessary and each 

of which enhances every other. 

We call upon the Congress to translate into 
laws the requests of the President. We want 
legislation designed to: 

Give to the Attorney General the power 
to institute law suits for the purpose of 
guaranteeing freedom and equality of oppor- 
tunity; 

Prohibit discrimination in employment 
opportunities by enactment of an enforce- 
able fair employment. opportunities bill; 

Prohibit denial of equal access to places 
available to the general public under both 
or either the 14th amendment and the con- 
stitutional power to regulate interstate 
commerce. Either basis for such legislation 
is virtually totally comprehensive and no 
reasonable, good-faith supporter of such 
legislation would vote against any such pro- 
posal because it included one rather than 
the other basis for such legislation; 

Give the President power to cancel Fed- 
eral participation in discriminatory pro- 
grams; 

Effectively protect the right to vote, in- 
cluding the appointment of Federal regis- 
trars where there is evidence of systematic 
denial of the right to vote on the basis of 
race, creed, or color. 

This is a period in American history and 
in the history of mankind when the pledge 
of freedom and dignity must be red 
ph sees MFO ary 185 et ba aee 
that faith in e a govern- 
ment—on every level—be furthered and 
maintained. There can be no doubt that 
lack of such faith has been a major con- 
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tributing element to the upheaval shaking 
Maryland and the United States. 

Therefore, we the Young Democratic 
Clubs of Maryland, call upon all our fellow 
citizens, regardless of political persuasion, 
to do everything within their power to help 
make the promise of America a reality. We 
call upon those who represent us in the 
ranks of Government to lead the way. 


He Should Have Stayed Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, 
President Kennedy has had his European 
tour. He has given speeches, been 
cheered by the crowds, and spent thou- 
sands of our taxpayers’ dollars. What 
has he accomplished? 

In a letter to the editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune on July 10, 1963, 
former Gov. Alf M. Landon sum- 
marized the results of the President’s 
tour. Governor Landon’s years of serv- 
ice and experience make this letter an 
important and valuable judgment which 
I commend to all my colleagues. 

The full text of the letter follows be- 
low: 

He SHOULD Have STAYED Home 
To the HERALD TRIBUNE: 

When the tumult and the shouting 
ceased—when the cheers died down—our 
President’s swing around Europe was far 
from a success. You do not clear up mis- 
understandings between heads of govern- 
ments by public recriminations. 

President Eisenhower was cheered also on 
his trips abroad. In his campaign in 1960, 
Mr. Kennedy frowned upon what he called 
this circus type of diplomacy as producing 
few results except for political mileage at 
home. Yet Mr. Kennedy did the same thing 
for which he criticized his predecessor—and 
went further. 

Former President Eisenhower did not state 
any public policies on his good will tours, 
President Kennedy did. Stating public 
policies by the Chief Executive of a mighty 
nation in the excited emotional atmosphere 
of enormous crowds contributes to misun- 
derstanding. 

Mr. , in his statements at Berlin 
and Bonn, interjected some uncertainty—to 
say the least—in the meaning of his Ameri- 
can University speech on June 10. Mr. 
Kennedy certainly aroused feelings that will 
handicap still further reestablishing with De 
Gaulle the relations vital to the forces for 
peace with freedom in this life. He was un- 
able to arouse any interest in Great Britain 
in his multilateral NATO nuclear force. 

I have always believed those Presidents are 
best advised who leave the implementation of 
their foreign policies to their Secretaries of 
State to work out through the customary 
diplomatic channels. = 

July 1963 may be as epic in the life of the 
world as July 1863. It is clear that accom- 
modations with De Gaulle of France are 
essential to a possible satisfactory under- 
standing with Khrushchev of Russia achiey- 
ing a sane nuclear policy for this generation, 

ALF M. LANDON. 


TOPEKA, KANS. 
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The Smear Technique 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, some of 
us have been complaining of the activ- 
ity of the Justice Department in inject- 
ing itself, without justification, into 
purely local matters. An instance of this 
has been brought to my attention re- 
saing the city police of Lynchburg, 

a. 

Restaurants in Lynchburg, Va., have 
been integrated for some time. Re- 
cently, Negro girls entered a restaurant 
in Lynchburg and became quite disor- 
derly. They refused to leave the prem- 
ises when requested to do so. There 
was no issue whatsoever of discrimina- 
tion or racism. The girls refused to 
leave and when the city police were 
called in to compel the disturbers to 
leave, the girls still refused to leave. 
The police then had to take charge and 
carry the girls out. 

No question was raised at that time 
or when the girls were released from po- 
lice custody about police brutality. 
However, 2 days later an unsigned 
bulletin, put out by an organization 
headed by a Negro minister, charged 
the police with brutal treatment of the 
girls 


There are two points that need to be 
made here. 

First, soon after the charges were 
made in the unsigned bulletin and with- 
out any complaint directed to them, the 
Justice Department called in the FBI to 
investigate police brutality in Lynch- 
burg.” The FBI made a thorough, pain- 
staking investigation and discovered 
that there was no brutality whatsoever 
and that the police acted in a proper 
manner. 

It would be interesting to know just 
why the Justice Department would con- 
cern itself over an incident that it knew 
about only through newspaper reports 
and without receiving a complaint from 
anybody. In other words, someone in 
the Justice Department read an article in 
the newspaper and took it upon them- 
selves to call out the FBI, to send them to 
Lynchburg to hound and dog the police 
officers without having received a com- 
plaint and without picking up a tele- 
phone and ascertaining if there was any 
truth in the complaint. All of this at a 
tremendous cost to the taxpayers. It 
looks like we are heading into a police 
state headed up by the Justice Depart- 
ment, : 

The second point that needs to be made 
is that clearly some of these organiza- 
tions that are supposedly headed up by 
ministers apparently on occasion have no 
regard for the truth. Here we have an 
organization headed by a Negro preacher 
putting out information that has no 
semblance of truth init. We just won- 
der if ministers are interested in Christ 
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and in saving souls or are more interested 
in publicity, money, power, and influence, 
as were the Pharisees of old. 

There appeared in the Lynchburg News 
of Friday, August 2, 1963, an editorial en- 
titled “The Smear Technique.” It points 
out cogently what happened in the inci- 
dent referred to. Under leave to 
my remarks, I include the editorial, 
which follows: 

Tue SMEAR TECHNIQUE 


The Lynchburg Police Department—and 
indirectly the city itself—has been cl 
of charges of police brutality,” and that’s 
all well and good. 

The charges were without foundation in 
the first place. They were raised by the 
Lynchburg branch of the Southern Chris- 
tian Leadership Conference headed by 
agitator Virgil A. Wood—which should have 
made them suspect. 

But their purpose has been accomplished: 
the city and its police department have 
been smeared and we suspect that 
areas of this country which were informed 
of the charges will never hear that they 
were false. 

What was the incident which resulted in 
this trumped-up accusation? Five Negro 
girls were asked to leave a restaurant be- 
cause they were nolsy and disorderly. They 
refused and the manager called the police. 

Integration was not the issue here. The 
restaurant had served Negroes before 
has served them since. The issue was sim- 
ply one of disorderly conduct, for which Ne- 
groes, whites and persons of all colors, have 
been indiscriminately arrested since 
rights of private property were rec 

The girls refused to leave, and they re- 
fused to walk when taken into custody: 
They were taken out of the restaurant 
bodily. There were no complaints of bruts!- 
ity at the time. They sang hymns and 
recited prayers on their way to police head- 
quarters and they did not complain of 
brutality when they were released to thelr 
parents. 

The charges“ were made 2 days later 
in a bulletin put out by Wood's organization- 
None of these bulletins have been signed. 

Why then did the Justice Department con“ 
cern itself with an incident when no Fed” 
eral complaint was made? 

A Department spokesman said they nad 
read of the charges in the newspapers an 
called in the FBI. They were, he said, in- 
trigued by the use of an iron claw, The 
had never heard of one before, he 9 

The FBI could easily explain that the 
claw is a metal device which can be clam) 
on the arm and tightened by means of * 
ratchet, It enables an arresting officer 
detain a person without manhandling him. 

We had not realized the Justice De 
ment pays so much attention to newspaper 
stories, It has never displayed concern 
whether the civil rights of other 
have been denied because of the racial dem- 
onstrations. 

Nor has it been concerned over the mount” 
ing evidence that Communists have infi- 
trated the racial movement. 

We do not believe the Justice Department 
when it says it called for an investigation of 
Lynchburg because of the stories in thes? 
newspapers, 

We do believe the Department is seeking 
excuses to show the Negroes it is on theif 
side and we believe the reason for this t 
purely political. We believe the Departmen 
is being used to carry out the personal pol” 
icles of Attorney General Robert F. Kennedy: 
who would not hesitate to use the Feders! 
Bureau of Investigation as his private polio? 
force, when possible. 
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“As far as this case is concerned,” said the 

ent self-righteously, “the Lynch- 

burg Police Department acted properly and 

With propriety.” 

We doubt that there were many who be- 

ed otherwise, including those who hurled 
the accusation in the first place. 

But the smear will not be erased in many 
Places where it was made known. 


Urban Renewal: The American Way 
EXTENSION oF REMARKS 
HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, urban re- 
development is not strictly a Government 
enterprise. It is being conducted by pri- 
Vate firms as well. One inspiring exam- 
ple of the way in which local business 
and industry can be a force for commun- 
ity good exists in Lowell, Mass., where 

Prince Macaroni Co., under the lead- 
ership of its president, Joseph Pellegrino, 

pioneered with its own program of 
Community development. In a recent 
guest editorial in the Lowell, Mass., Lib- 
erator, Mr. Pellegrino discusses his com- 
Pany’s program and his philosophy of 
business responsibility to the community 
Where its workers make their homes. 
Under unanimous consent I include Mr. 

egrino's remarks in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD; 

Ursan ReENEWAL—THE AMERICAN WAY 
(By Joseph Pellegrino) 

Life is a give-and-take situation. Every 

day we are confronted with situations which 

us to show fairness to those around 

US while, at the same, as strive toward 
our own set goals or desires. 

This obligation extends between all people 

the poorest man to leaders of nations. 

It encompasses all phases of life; social, eco- 

nomic, and political, This has long been my 

belief as an individual and, as president of 

Prince Macaroni Manufacturing Co., I 

have sought to extend this belief through the 
Company's relations with the community. 

I feel very strongly that a manufacturer 
Owes a great deal to his community. I feel 
it is not only because the community sup- 
Plies the life blood of the industry, that is 
the labor force, but also because of the eco- 
Nomic, political, and social facilities which 
the community affords the manufacturer. 

I do not believe that it is enough for a 

ufacturer to guarantee a fair day's pay 
for a fair day's work to the labor force. 

manufacturer should give of himself 
and his company to the individual in the 
labor force, in particular, and to the com- 
Munity, in general, which they share. 

In my early days with Prince Macaroni in 
Lowell, one of the major problems we en- 
dountered was a very serious epidemic of 

throughout the neighborhood. It 

Was a rare night which passed during which 

Several windows in our offices and/or plant 

me not broken, or that a fire was not 

ted or that some teenage gang would not 
engage in fist fights on the grounds. 

The first reaction to these events would 
t y be to call the police and insure by 
orce, 
not 


if necessary, that these episodes did 
reoccur, Needless to say this was done 
m several instances. 
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However, if we might think about this sit- 
uation in the light of the physical sur- 
roundings of the building a more feasible 
solution might become apparent. First of 
all, our plant was a converted wool mill which 
had been allowed to become considerably 
rundown. The surrounding area, our own 
as well as the city’s, was not what one con- 
sidered very pretty. Adjacent to our prop- 
erty was a nonpublic dump. Rodents of 
many sizes abounded in the canal which bor- 
dered our property. High weeds and grass 
surrounded the plant itself. In front of the 
building was a gaping hole which had been 
eroded further by trucks backing up into it. 

In general, the area beckoned to all forms 
of desecration and misconduct. After all, 
in an area as depressed as this, what mat- 
tered if one more window were broken or 
one more rock or piece of debris were laid 
around the area? 

I decided then that it was time to do my 
part for the community and actually to help 
ourselves, too. 

Several years ago we began our own “urban 
redevelopment” on the grounds of the Prince 
Macaroni Co. The once tall flelds of weeds 
were replaced by acres of carefully tended 
green laws. The gaping hole has been filled 
and is now topped with several Italian water 
fountains, 

The canal where the rodents used to 
abound is now a neatly walled stream bor- 
dered on both sides by green grass and colo- 
nial wooden fences. Rambling roses entwine 
throughout all the fences surrounding the 
property and also border the canal. 

No longer are we forced to have police 
protection. Instead, we have children of our 
neighborhood make use of our property as a 
park. Benches are spread throughout our 
grounds and water fountains are placed here 
and there for public use. 

Now it feels empty if we do not have 
boys and girls in the neighborhood stopping 
at these water fountains for a drink, or el- 
derly people walking through our property 
admiring the several hundred varieties of 
flowers which we constantly have on dis- 
play. We have built what we feel is a fine 
restaurant on our grounds for those who 
wish to dine leisurely with a tasty meal. 

We bave only begun our “urban redevelop- 
ment” program. It has now extended to 
the improvement of not only our own prop- 
erty but also that of our neighbors. We 
have given flowers and window boxes to 
many of the neighbors and even helped 
them cultivate their lawns and these flowers, 

We have supported an entire Little League 
in the park adjacent to our property and 
have offered to have our gardener assist in 
the upkeep of this city owned baseball park. 

The results have been most gratifying. It 
is now an isolated event when any damage 
at all is done to the grounds, It is now very 
dificult for anyone to feel that depositing 
litter on the grounds would not be noticed 
immediately and would actually make it less 
pleasant for themselves. (A 

Many times children in the neighborhood 
have actually come in and on their own to 
help us tidy up the property. Needless to 
say, seeing this happen was my biggest 
pleasure. 

We have held several concerts on our 
grounds during the summer months and 
even had fairs for the benefit of charitable 
organizations. 

I do not believe that one should say about 
Prince Macaroni Co., Isn't this nice that 
they have accomplished so much.” I find 
that at least this much is owed by us to our 
community and to the workers who have 
given a good portion of their lives not only 
to this same community but also to our- 
selves, the Prince Macaroni Co. of Lowell. 
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The First Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, our 
efforts to achieve a reduction in world 
tensions—a reduction in the threat of 
nuclear war and annihilation—have all 
too often been met by intransigency. 
This is why the signing of the nuclear 
test ban treaty in Moscow yesterday— 
limited as that treaty certainly is must 
be considered a hopeful sign, an im- 
portant first step. 

As the New York Times stated in its 
lead editorial today: 

In our tormented, warring century, man- 
kind has won so few victories in the struggle 


for world peace that even this partial one is 
reason for rejoicing. 


Mr. Speaker, as the Times also points 
out: 


‘The future holds threats as well as prom- 
ises, and much uncertainty. 


But this treaty should be approved, 
for as the President has stated so 
succinctly: 

This limited test ban is safer by far for 
the United States than an unlimited nu- 
clear arms race. 


I include the thoughtful editorial from 
the New York Times for our colleagues 
attention: 

THE Treaty SIGNED 

The nuclear test ban treaty is, as President 
Kennedy has said, a victory for mankind. 
In our tormented, warring century, mankind 
has won so few victories in the struggle for 
world peace that even this partial one is 
reason for rejoicing. Today is the eight- 
eenth anniversary of the atomic bombing 
of Hiroshima. It was a puny bomb, but 
78,000 persons were killed outright. 

The treaty signed in Moscow yesterday 
does not outlaw even a 100-megaton nuclear 
bomb. It does not stop underground test- 
ing. As Secretary Rusk said, “it is only a 
first step.” West Germany does not want to 
sign for the present. France and Commu- 
nist China are planning some atmospheric 
tests. The all-important ratifications are 
yet to come. Yet, taking everything nega- 
tive, everything depreciatory that can be 
stated in argument, it is still a fact that the 
signing of the treaty was an event of historic 
importance. 

The does not lie so much in 
what the treaty is as in what it means and 
the hope it arouses. It means more today 
than if it had been reached earlier because of 
the split in the Communist camp which, 
along with economic and popular pressures, 
gave the Soviet Union an interest in reach- 
ing an accord. S 

The hopes it arouses lie in the expression 
Secretary Rusk used, following President 
Kennedy, that it is “a first step.” It offers 
an opening for what Lord Home, the British 
Foreign Secretary, called “a continuing dia- 
log.” Moscow's Minister Gromyko 
made the same point. “The conclusion of 
the treaty banning nuclear weapon tests,” 
he said, “may pave the way to the solution of 
other still more important international 
problems, including the disarmament 
problem,” 
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Thus, every responsibile party is solemnly 
committed to try to move forward from this 
beginning. Mankind, having won this little 
but precious victory, is looking for more. 
Every new step must be a cautious one, and 
there are still a thousand miles to go, as 
President Kennedy said. The future holds 
threats as well as promises, and much un- 
certainty. Still, it can be said that some- 
thing godd and hopeful happened in Moscow 
yesterday. 


Article by Mrs. Edith Guttmann, of 
Aberdeen, S. Dak. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, in 
the Augsut issue of the Reader’s Digest 
there appears an article by Mrs. Edith 
Guttmann, of Aberdeen, S. Dak., “My 
Most Unforgettable Character.“ It is a 


heartwarming and loving tribute to he 
father, the late Morris Strauss. * 

I commend the article to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues, as well as an ar- 
ticle from the July 28, 1983, edition of 
the Aberdeen American-News, concern- 
ing Mrs. Guttmann and her family. I 
ask unanimous consent that these two 
articles be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MY MOST UNFORGETTABLE CHARACTER 
(By Edith Guttmann) 

„He's coming.” A child’s shout pierced 
the lazy peace of a Sunday afternoon in 
Minneapolis. The street sprang to life with 
the scurrying figures of children shrilling, 
“The motorcycle man! The motorcycle 
man!” In the distance, the chug of a 
motorcycle grew louder. We ran, too, my 
little brother and I, as fast as our legs could 

us, not Just because we knew what was 
in store, but because it seemed the thing 
to do. 

The man with the twinkling brown eyes 
and the warm smile who came riding down 
the street was Papa. To the kids on James 
Avenue in 1920, my father was the Pied 
Piper, Frank Merriwell and Sir Galahad all 
rolled into one. No matter that his trusty 
steed was only a motorcycle. No matter that 
they were a variegated assortment of smeary- 
faced kids of different nationalities. He 
lifted the girls into the sidecar as gently as 
if they were royalty, hoisted the boys, one 
fore, another aft, and away they swooped 
for the ride around the block. 

The motorcycle soon gave way to a big 
Jeffrey touring car with flapping side cur- 
tains. In some mysterious manner that car 
always seemed to stretch to accommodate 
one more, no matter how many of us piled 
into it. And whether it was a trip to the 
zoo or an ice-cream binge at Abe's Delica- 
tessen, Papa entered into the occasion as 
heartily as if he were exactly our age. 

Perhaps it was because he had grown up 
in a grim world where there had been no time 
for youth. It was in a little town in Austria 
that young Morris Strauss had helplessly 
watched his beloved mother die from mal- 
nutrition, the dread companion of poverty. 
At 15 he came to America, equipped with 
little but the clothes on his back and a grim 
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determination to make a place for himself 
in the cold, impersonal world of New York. 

In the factory where he worked, sur- 
rounded by Scandinavians, Italians, Poles 
and Slavs, he was aware of a terrifying loneli- 
ness. No one paid much attention to the 
serious young boy working so intently. But 
as his fingers flew, the bright, quick mind 
busied itself, too. A phrase here, a word 
there, and soon he was conversing with his 
fellow workers in their own vernacular. He 
filled his evenings with classes in night 
school, learning the new language that was 
so vital to him now. The foremen began to 
respect the slim, quiet boy as the voice for 
the workers who could not speak English. 

At heart, however, Papa still longed for 
the friendlier contacts of a smaller town. 
A few years later, when the opportunity 
presented itself, he moved to Minneapolis, 
where he soon acquired a wife, a family and 
the motorcycle. 

During the years we kids on James Avenue 
were growing up, Papa, by dint of hard work 
and sacrifice, became the proud possessor of 
his own business, which he called the Co- 
lumbia Haberdashery. The store was as un- 
usual as the name, for in a world of second- 
hand clothing stores it dared to sell new 
merchandise. A sign, prominently displayed, 
proclaimed One Price for All.” Morris, or 
Strauss as he was affectionately called, soon 
became known as the squarest man on Wash- 
ington Avenue to the workingmen who pro- 
vided the bulk of his business. It was not 
until later that I learned of Papa’s repu- 
tation among another group—the dreary 
membership of Skid Row. 

The depression had begun, and along with 
it the desperate fear of hunger and insecur- 
ity. I had gone to work in the store as part- 
time cashier over the protests of my moth- 
er, who thought the environment unsuitable 
for a young girl. Papa pooh-poohed her 
fears. And to me he said, “You want to be 
a writer? Allright. Here you will get some- 
thing schools cannot give you. Look and 
listen.” Ensonced behind the huge old- 
fashioned cash register, I saw a great deal, 
including some things on which Papa had 
not reckoned. 

Situated between the Valhalla Saloon with 
its air of good fellowship and the Persian 
Palms with the allure of its flamboyant fe- 
males, Papa’s store seemed to offer little in 
the way of competition. But an odd thing 
happened. Aro noon, just as I left for 
lunch, a motley assortment of men would file 
silently past me through the door. One day, 
when I returned for a forgotten parcel, I 
saw why. 

Floating toward me came the pleasant 
aroma of home-cooked food, the sound of 
voices and the clatter of plates. Curious, 
I peeked into the little back room. There 
stood Papa, beaming over a soup kettle on 
the gas burner and busily ladling out food 
and greetings in a variety of tongues. 

Quickly I withdrew, but not before the 
pieces of the puzzle had clicked into place. 
Memories of Papa carefully placing dishes of 
leftovers in his car every morning. Mama 
laughing and saying with a twinkle in her 
eye, “Honestly, I don't know how you eat 
so much.” And the response with a chuckle, 
Is it my fault you're such a good cook?” 

It had been a game of “pretend” that they 
enjoyed, both knowing that the inevitable 
destination of the food would be a hearty 
stew or a thick soup to nourish needy men. 
Much later, when he caught the unspoken 
question in my eyes, Papa realized that I 
knew, too. Like a little boy whose secret 
had been found out, he looked at my shyly, 
and said, “A little food for the stomach, yes. 
But maybe also a little food for the soul.” 

Papa always seemed to sense, too, when a 
man needed shoes, but lacked the where- 
withal to pay. Casually, he would say, 
“When you have the money, you can pay.” 
And noting that the men’s toes, more often 
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than not, protruded through their socks, he 
would throw in a few pairs, saying, “These 
are on the house. They go with the shoes. 

Invariably the men would come back with 
the money whenever they had jobs, Proud- 
ly they would take care of their debts, ex 
enough for a small evening on the town and 
turn the rest over to him for safekeeping. 
In a world in which they had no illusions 
about their own weaknesses or the parasites 
who preyed upon them, they had an almost 
pathetic faith in Papa. 

As the Depression waxed more intense. 
the Columbia Haberdashery became unoffi- 
cial headquarters for the unemployed. 
Whenever Papa heard of employment oppor- 
tunities through friends or the want ads 
he would send the men he thought suited to 
the job. When they returned triumphant 
he rejoiced with them; and when they came 
back disheartened, he would send them else- 
where to try again. Sometimes a potential 
employer tried to soften his refusal by 4 
handout. Then Papa would be furious. 
“You're taking the easy way out!” he would 
say. “Help them to help themselves." 

When no job was available, he would cre- 
ate one. Our home had the shiniest windows 
for blocks around during that era. And one 
day I heard him giving detailed instructions 
to a man on painting our garage for the 
time in 6 months, Sensing my disapproval. 
he disarmed me with the casual words, “You 
know, I never did like that color.” 

There was only one thing he could not 
tolerate, and that was intolerance. Once & 
pompous businessman from down the street 
asked jeeringly. “What are you 
here, Strauss—a one-man rescue operation 
for these bums? That's what the Salvation 
Army’s for.“ I watched Papa struggle for 
a moment to control his anger. With lips 
set grimly, Papa struck back coldly and cal- 
culatingly. 

“Well, Fred, let's put It in a way you can 
understand. No man can live by bread 
alone. He must fulfill himself, somehow; 
he must find an escape from the humdrum. 
Yours is playing poker. Let's just say this 
is my way.” 

When Fred had gone, Papa turned to me 
and, shaking his head sadly, said, When 
will people understand that when they build 
a wall for others, they build one for them- 
selves, too?” 

Papa made short shrift of the insincere. 
But those who were in true need were always 
sure of a welcome and a friendly ear for 
their problems. They told him of their na- 
tive countries, of the families they had left 
behind, and he listened quietly and sympa- 
thetically until some of the loneliness left 
their eyes in the remembering. He remi- 
nisced and joked with them until the laugh- 
ter that had grown rusty with disuse came 
once more, and, as they left, each stood just 
a little taller than when he had entered. 

Most of them were rough, uncouth men- 
When they forgot themselves and uttered 
an oath in my presence, Papa would snap, 
“Watch your language. There's a lady pres- 
ent.“ There was something comical about 
the way he would stand there bristling like 
an indignant mother hen until those hulk- 
ing men ducked their heads in embarrass- 
ment and apologized. Thus he reminded 
them of a world and a code of conduct that 
they had all but forgotten in the life on 
skid row. In his own way he summa: 
it when he said, “Treat them like men, and 
they'll act like men.” 

Papa employed many college students who 
worked for their tuition. Some, discouraged 
by the prospect of years of study and hard- 
ship, were tempted to surrender long-range 
plans for an immediate job. These he would 
rebuke in his gentle, earnest way: “A good 
education is better than money in the bank. 
It never fails you.” 
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„Once I overheard him telling one of them, 
‘Look about you, son.. Every one of those 
Men on skid row had a dream, too, just like 
you. But it takes guts and hard work to 
see a dream through. Somewhere along the 
Way, they settled for less. Each day it be- 
Came easier to settle for less until they 
Were not really living anymore, just existing 
from day to day. Will you do the same?” 

Every one of those boys finished his educa- 
tion and entered one of the professions. 
And because they were grateful for his en- 
Couragement during the lean years, they 
never turned away the men Papa sent to 
them for free legal or medical advice. 

“How could we?" said one, a skilled sur- 
eon. “I used to listen to him prescribe that 
hot-milk, butter-and-honey concoction for 
all sorts of things those men complained 
about. And I was amazed when it always 
Seemed to work—until one day I realized 
that what he was really giving them was 
tender loving care, the vital ingredient in any 
doctor's formula.” 

“There is so much I owe him,” said an- 
Other, an attorney famed for his conciliation 
Work. “When I first began to practice, I 
Wasn't very successful, Then I remember 
how he talked to those men on skid row. 
He seemed to lose his own identity, to be- 
Come one of them, hurting or laughing with 
them. Then I knew. If you want to under- 
Stand a person, you must identify with that 
Person. That was the turning point in my 
Career.” 

As the depression began to recede, so did 
Papa's hairline. But the spirit in him re- 
Mained young and undaunted. As he often 
Said, “It isn’t the years that matter, but. 
What one has done with the years." 

Early one morning when Papa was alone, 
Straightening merchandise on the shelves, a 
Man entered the store stealthily and stuck 
& finger simulating a gun in Papa's back. 
Papa wheeled and grappled with him, and 
when a patrolman, hearing the commotion, 
Came running, he found the would-be ban- 
dit pinned down and helpless. 

Papa's only comment was, “Strange the 

gs men can do when they are desperate 
and alone.” And he quietly wrote the end- 
ing to the story himself by supplying his 
assailant with clothes, money and a job upon 
the man’s release from jail. 

And so time went on, and we went on too, 
taking Papa for granted as we always had. 
Then, one day, the heart that embraced all 
humanity weakened. As quietly as he had 
lived, he was gone. It was only then we 
learned that for 6 years he had lived with the 
knowledge that death might claim him at 
any moment. 

The service was to be brief, in accordance 
With his wishes, and limited to close friends 
and members of the family. And then a 

thing happened. Through the doors 
of the chapel they came, the successes and 
the fallures—all the bright young men and 
the grizzled denizens of skid row—from 
their separate worlds. Shoulder to shoul- 
der we stood, heads bowed, weeping openly 
and unashamedly. For one moment in 
eternity we were bound together in our 
&rief by the memory of a man who had been 
& veritable rock to all whose lives he had 
touched. Driven by a need within him, 
Papa had taught us that every man has not 
Only the right but the obligation to walk 
through life with courage and dignity. 

The other day I went back to Minneapolis 
and walked down Washington Avenue. It's 
all gone now, skid row and Papa's store, 
torn down to make way for the huge tri- 
angles and squares, the shining steel and 
Blass of progress. A wave of desolation 
Overcame me, and I sensed a kinship with 
the men who had once frequented the area. 
Was this the way they, and my father, too, 
id a lost, frightened boy in New York, had 
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I turned to leave, and suddenly there was 
our old policeman hurrying toward me with 
a broad smile and the light of warm memory 
in his eyes. In the railroad station, the 
freight master gave me an indifferent glance, 
then looked back, this time with bright 
recognition. 

“You're Strauss’ daughter,“ he announced 
triumphantly and shoved everything else 
aside while he reminisced about Papa. As 
he talked, a curious comfort began to ease 
its way into my heart and with it, a moment 
of awareness. 

In an ever-changing world, where even 
the skylines of cities are transformed from 
one generation te the next, only one thing 
endures. And that is the remembrance of 
love. 

It was something that Papa had known 
all along. 


- 


Mosr UNFORGETTABLE Is Maus. GutTmMsnn's 
FATHER 
(By Evelyn Van Wagner) 

When Morris Strauss died on July 4, 1953, 
he left a warm and loving memory in the 
hearts of his family, his neighbors in Min- 
neapolis and the many other people who had 
been touched by his bigheartedness and 
wisdom. 

That might have been the end of it, but 
it wasn't. Now, millions of people speaking 
more than a dozen languages and thousands 
of others who are blind will remember him 
and be touched perhaps by his life. They are 
those who will read his daughter’s beauti- 
fully written My Most Unforgettable Char- 
acter” essay in the August issue of the Read- 
er's Digest. The “unforgettable character“ 
is her father. 

That daughter is Edith Guttmann, wife of 
Mike Guttmann and mother of Harvey and 
Paul Guttmann. The Guttmann home is at 
502 11th Avenue, SE. 

Morris Strauss' life pattern was one that 
appeared fairly often earlier in this century: 
He was a 15-year-old Austrian Jewish immi- 
grant to the United States. After trying his 
luck in New York, and not liking it much, 
he moved to Minneapolis. By dint of hard 
work, he became the proprietor of a clothing 
store. Those are the bare facts of his life. 
But the things that made him memorable 
and beloved are the things Mrs. Guttmann 
has put into her true story. 

“There was only one thing he could not 
tolerate,” wrote his daughter, and that was 
intolerance.” 


THEY BUILD A WALL 


“When will people understand,” said 
Strauss when he was jeered for helping peo- 
ple during the depression, “that when they 
build a wall for others they build one for 
themselves, too? 

The Reader's Digest article.is Mrs. Gutt- 
mann's first published work but it is the ful- 
fillment of an ambition of long standing. 
Even when she was a young girl she dreamed 
of writing. Said her father, “You want to be 
a writer? Allright. Here you will get some- 
thing schools cannot give you. Look and 
listen.” 

Mrs. Guttmann's looking and listening 
has included doing publicity for some of the 
things she believes in most: her church, the 
PTA, Hadassah, the YWCA. She has written 
little things but for years she has wanted to 
do this more ambitious piece about her 
father. 

Mrs. Guttmann is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota. She was sidetracked 
from English and writing into majoring in 
medical social work with a minor in dental 
hygiene. She used her technical training 
during World War II when she was a dental 
hygienist at Fort Snelling, Minn. 

WRITING TAKES TIME 


Careful and polished writing like Mrs. 
Guttmann’s isn’t easy. It takes time, lots of 
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it, and care. She finds that the morning 
hours are more productive than the after- 
noon. She doesn’t want to be disturbed 
while writing and that is one reason why 
she insists on doing her own housework. She 
flips off her telephone and settles down at 
her desk, 

-Her “My Most Unforgettable Character” 
Was written with submission to the Reader's 
Digest in mind and that magazine quickly 
recognized that it was good and told her so. 
Most articles accepted must be worked over 
by a staff writer so that they conform to 
the Digest style. Mrs. Guttmann's would 
have to have that treatment, too, she was 
told, and it would perhaps be several months 
before it could be done. 

Few writers enjoy having their creations 
handled by alien hands, Mrs. Guttmann 
asked if she couldn't do the revising and 
remolding of her story. (One of the pleasures 
of having her work accepted, Mrs. Guttmann 
says, has been her association with the edi- 
tors.) They said yes, if she wanted to try it, 
go ahead. So she did and it was almost ex- 
actly what they wanted. She was told that 
seldom do even established writers submit 
work that needs no further revision. 


KEEPS A SECRET 


Mrs. Guttmann has known since the first 
of May that her story was to be published. 
She was asked to keep it a secret as nearly 
as possible until publication and that was 
difficult since she already had received the 
beautiful check in payment for it and had a 
photostatic copy made of it. 

Incidentally, Mrs. Guttmann learned that 
when something is sold to the Reader's Di- 
gest, the writer relinquishes all rights to it. 
And that includes the right of using any of 
it In another piece of writing and movie and 
television rights—everything, 

Mrs. Guttmann’s husband and sons are 
proud of her. Better than that, they have 
recognized through the years that she was a 
to-be writer and encouraged her. Paul, 15, 
will enter Central High School this fall. He 
shows signs of being a writer also. Harvey, 
24, is a graduate student at Georgia State 
College, Atlanta, taking political science and 
working for a degree in law. His B.A. was 
earned at Minnesota University, 

What's she going to do next? She didn't 
specify exactly but her husband, who joking- 
ly says that he is her business manager now, 
revealed that she already is working on a 
book. It will probably be set in the same 
background as her “Most Unforgettable” was. 
And the Reader’s Digest wants more from 
her. 


Big Brother Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA ` 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Greenfield, Ind., Re- 
porter: 

Bic BROTHER GOVERNMENT . 

An article in Time deals with the tremen- 
dous—and, in a sense, frightening—impact 
Government projects and spending have on 
industrial research, as a result of the defense 
program and all its related projects. 

Ten years ago, says Time, U.S. business 
financed two-thirds of the Nation's research; 
now Government is responsible for two- 
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Unless infinite care is taken to prevent 
Government becoming the dominant Big 
Brother of American industry, we will have 
a mation which is appallingly different from 
what we have known. Individual rights and 
status will be steadily lost in a vast mate- 
rial and power complex before which we will 
be helpless. 

Government defense spending—for re- 
search or anything else—is not going to de- 
cline It will probably rise. So the urgent 
task ahead is to control it, and to success- 
fully achieve the difficult task of keeping it 
squarely within the framework of a free 
nation based upon individual liberty. 


NASA’s Search for Skills 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, Sky- 
line magazine, the quarterly publication 
of North American Aviation, recently 
described the nationwide enlistment of 
effort to support Project Apollo. The 
National Aeronautics and Space Agency 
program for a manned lunar landing 
demands an immense national outpour- 
ing of manufacturing, research, and 
training skills. It was partly to enlist 
the efforts of New Hampshire industry in 
this vast enterprise that a Federal 
Government Procurement Opportunities 
Conference was held at the University of 
New Hampshire on March 29, 1963, with 
New Hampshire's entire congressional 
delegation represented. I am glad that 
the writer of this excellent article took 
note of the conference and I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
appendix of the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

NASA’s SEARCH ror SKILLS 

At Downey, Calif., behind the low beige 
buildings of North American’s Space and In- 
formation Systems Division, a squat, conical, 
boilerplate module, simulating a return to 
earth, is slamming alternately into plowed 
ground and a pool of water. 

At Edwards Air Force Base the roar of the 
world's largest rocket engine is shattering 
the desert stillness. In Mississippi, pile- 
drivers are ramming steel slivers into the 
_ black earth, first step tn the erection of giant 
test stands. In Florida rusty pipes are suck- 
ing sand and silt from the Banana River to 
form the base that will link the earth and 
the stars. 

The shock waves from those activities are 
reaching into every corner of the United 
States. 

They reach to Warwick, R. I., not far from 
the spot where patriots once dumped British 
tax collectors into Narragansett Bay, At 
Warwick the 300 employees of Sealol, Inc., are 
welding metal foil only four-thousandths of 
an inch thick—about twice the thickness of 
sandwich wrap. That unique capability has 
brought Sealol into one of the greatest tech- 
nical adventures of our time, the planned 
journey of the Apollo astronauts to the 
moon, 

Across the Nation, in Albany, Oreg., the 
Wah Chang Metallurgical Co. is shaping a 
flange of expensive columbium metal des- 
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tined to be welded to an engine that will 
fire when men high above the earth are 
plotting a course to the moon, 

Down in El Paso, Tex, women employees 
of Northrop’s Ventura Division, “the most 
efficient seamstresses in the world,” are 
stitching thousands of yards of multicolored 
nylon, the giant parachutes that will lower 
the Apollo module back to earth. 

In the flowing farmlands surrounding Elk- 
ton, Md., Thiokol engineers are snipping the 
steel skirts of small rocket engines and plac- 
ing them, like Jonas in the whale, within 
even larger rocket engines. , 

Within helicopter view of Niagara Falls, 
N. V., engineers of the Bell Aerosystems 
are fighting the disorderly wanderings of 
liquid propellants that are mesmerized by 
the nonforces of zero gravity. 

Multiply these five companies 4,000 times 
over and one begins to grasp the scope of the 
activity that has encompassed America. 

The Apollo project is so widespread that 
it cannot be met by any one company, any 
one State, any one geographical region. 

A MAJOR NATIONAL COMMITMENT 


President John Kennedy emphasized that 
fact when he presented to the Congress of 
the United States the accelerated program 
for placing men on the moon and returning 
them safely to earth. “It demands a major 
national commitment of scientific and tech- 
nical manpower, material and facilities.” 

The product of that national commitment 
will be Saturn V, the moon rocket and the 
Apollo spacecraft. Responsible for one of 
the greatest technical and management feats 
this world will have witnessed will be the 
National Aeronautics and Space Administra- 
tlon. NASA's Marshall Space Flight Center, 
Huntsville, Ala. will be guiding the ef- 
forts of five major Saturn prime contractors: 
Boeing of Seattle, Wash., for the first- 
stage booster; North American’s Space 
and Information Systems Division, of 
Downey, Calif., for the second stage; 
and Douglas of Santa Monica, Calif., for 
the third stage. North American's Rocket- 
dyre Division, Canoga Park, Calif., is 
developing the big first-stage booster F-1 
and the upper-stage J-2 rocket engine 
powerplants. 

THOUSANDS OF COMPANIES HELP 


Under NASA's Manned Spacecraft Center, 
Houston, Tex., are the Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, major prime for the 
guidance system; Grumman Aircraft of Long 
Island, N.Y., for the lunar excursion 
module (LEM); and North American's 
Space Division for the command and service 
modules. 

These companies are at the very peak of 
the pyramid, supported by the entire range 
of American scientific and industrial re- 
sources. 

Precise figures on industry participation 
in the lunar effort are difficult to pinpoint. 
An educated guess by Business Week maga- 
zine is that by 1964 almost 20,000 companies 
and at least 150,000 people will be involved. 
It is possible to count the prime contractors, 
and the subcontractors through the first, 
second, third, and fourth tier, but what 
blurs the picture is the almost impossible 
task of accounting for the vendors and sup- 
pliers who enter into each stratum of the 
subcontracting effort. Thousands of these 
companies are not even aware that their 
materials and products have been placed 
into the pipelines that lead inexorably to 
the Florida moon launching site. 

One way to grasp the complex participa- 
tion in the NASA lunar program is to exam- 
ine just a segment of the subcontracting 
activities of North American’s Space and 
Information Systems Division. 

The division has two assignments in the 
lunar effort, the S-II and the modules, but 
attention here is focused on the design and 
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development of the Apollo command and 
service modules, 


A 5-TON WORLD 


The division has been charged by NASA'S 
Manned Spacecraft Center to create a new 
world, a 10,000-pound planet that will safe- 
guard three astronauts during the voyages 
to and from the moon. Every force known 
and unknown to man will be conspiring to 
jeopardize the journey. The conical com- 
mand module will be their fortress. It 18 
designed not only to keep them alive, but 
to keep them functioning normally. The 
42,000-pound service module contains pro- 
pulsion systems for midcourse maneuvers. 

To provide subsystems and assemblies for 
the two modules, Space Division has enlisted 
the aid of more than a score of major first- 
tier subcontractors in 12 States—California, 
Massachusetts, Iowa, Minnesota, Pennsyl- 
vania, Connecticut, Kansas, Virginia, Ohio, 
Missouri, New York, and Illinois, 

When a subcontract is announced the dol- 
lar figure is prominent; what is rarely called 
out are the tough technical problems, thé 
very hard and long engineering spade work 
and test procedures that inyariably accom- 
pany each award. One subcontractor said 
wryly, “If it was easy, someone else would 
have got the job.“ F 

Typical is the award given to Avco Corp.'s 


Research and Advanced Development Divi- 


sion for the design and fabrication of the 
heat shield that will protect the Apollo crew 
from reentry heating. The Massachusetts 
company was asked to translate into the 
Apollo the skill it had already acquired in 
devising the nose cones for the Titan, the 
Atlas, and the Minuteman ICBM's. The 
headache is in the far higher temperatures 
to be encountered by the Apollo, and the 
longer.exposure to the higher temperature— 
several minutes as compared to the 30 sec- 
onds of a typical nose reentry. And the 
Apollo module, unlike the ICBM nose cones, 
is peppered with openings, each one of which 
adds to the Avco problem, 

Westinghouse of Lima, Ohio, has been 
building high-performance electrical aircraft 
equipment for 15 years. When it was called 
on board the Apollo to furnish the inverter 
which changes d.c. to a.c. power, it deviated 
from previous practice, the use of a rotating 
unit, and developed a completely transistor- 
ized device with no moving parts, The 
Apollo inverter requires less cooling than 
rotating equipment, operates at a higher effi- 
clency and eliminates another noise that 
could make life in the confined command 
module unbearable. It’s a solution to & 
tough technical problem. 

Beyond the major first-tier subcontractors, 
the Space Division negotiated directly for 
materials and products with 1,500 companies 
in 40 States. 

This was just the beginning, Each of the 
major first-tier subcontractors, in turn, fan- 
ned out from its own area into other cities 
and States, sometimes spanning the width 
of the country, in order to obtain the neces- 
sary skill to fulfill its segment of the Apollo 
task. 


FROM SOUTH POLE TO MOON 

At Cedar Rapids, Iowa, the Collins Radio 
Co, is accustomed to the task of linking high- 
flying men and people left behind at sea level. 
Ham operator Art Collins, while still in high 
school, was Admiral Byrd’s only constant con- 
tact with the outer world when Byrd was 
slogging around the South Pole in 1929. 

Today Collins has one of the most demand- 
ing communications jobs ever asked of any 
company—providing a reliable link between 
the earth and the astronauts as they hurtle 
toward the moon; providing the equipment 
that will seize tracking radar pulses to be 
beamed from earth, strengthening them, and 
slamming them back to earth; providing the 
rescue communication that will bring help 
if the module should fall unseen into the ses- 
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TOUGH PROBLEMS 


After 30 years of experience the new prob- 
ms, centering around heat and vibration, 
are still tough. Subcontractors backing up 
the Collins effort are Motorola in Arizona; 
e Manufacturing in Wisconsin; J & D 
Electric in North Carolina; and Radiation 
Corp, in Florida. 
At Boulder, Colo., where the Rocky Moun- 
rise in one.of the most sparsely settled 
areas in the Nation, Beech Aircraft Is carry- 

g out research on the assured supply of air 
for the astronauts to breathe during the 
Moon journey. Beech has been cramming 
Cold liquids and gases into tight spaces for 

than 8 years. In the Apollo effort they 
deached from Colorado over to Ohio, to the 
Cincinnati Testing and Research Labora- 
tories for the necessary disk insulation units, 
& move that is just one of the thousands of 
s of supply that trace the movement of 
Materials and products in the Apollo com- 
Mand and service modules. 

Another move was that of the Aeronca 

Corp., of Middletown, Ohio, developers of 

Stainless steel honeycomb planels being 
Used in the Apollo module. Aeronca dipped 
down into Tennessee for aid from the Ayco 
Corp., at Nashville, a company already linked 
With the Apollo effort by reason of subcon- 
tracts with Aerojet General in California and 
the parent Aveo Corp., in Massachusetts. 

The spreading effort is well illustrated at 
the Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of 
United Aircraft Corp., located in East Hart- 
ford, Conn. Pratt & Whitney Aircraft has 
been called on board the Apollo.module ef- 
fort because of an exciting new power de- 
velopment, the fuel cell. 

The astronauts within the Apollo module, 
divorced from both the earth and the moon, 
Will need assured electrical power to drive 
the environmental control system, and to 

and stop and to gimbal the rocket en- 
Sines that guide the module. A conven- 
tional engine for generating power in the 
Apollo module would be as unwelcome as an 
elephant. 

The good points of the hip-high fuel cell 
Tead like a sparkling advertisement in a 
Mail-order catalog. It can put out enough 
Power to take care of the requirements of a 
Small home. It's the acme of simplicity—a 
chemical combination of hydrogen and oxy- 
gen that produces electricity. It's compact, 
lightweight, smokeless, odorless, has prac- 

y no moving parts. It's highly efi- 
cient—80 percent as compared to an auto- 
Mobile engine’s 15 percent—a roundabout 
Way of saying it develops four times as much 
Power for the same amount of fuel. Just for 
& bonus, the byproduct of the fuel cell is 
Pure drinking water. 

Pratt & Whitney has its own mountain of 
Skill, a peak from which have flown the jet 
engines that power the big commercial air- 
liners and the military F-100’s and the 
F-105's. It's been involved in power cell 

research for 4 years. When the need of the 
Apollo fuel cell was spelled out, P. & W.A. not 
Only utilized its own in-house capability, but 
Teached out to Cleveland, Ohio, to the Clevite 
Corp. for the special pie plate-shaped non- 
cannibalistic electrodes that were needed. 

It spread out into 10 Connecticut cities for 
S€cond-tier subcontracting support. When 
P. & W.A. needed a special kind of valve for 
the fuel cell it called on Scott Aviation in 
Lancaster, N.Y. 

Rhode Island vendors in Bristol, Warwick, 
Tiverton, and Woonsocket were asked to 
Supply special needs. Requests were sent to 

Lawson Machine & Tool Co. in Malden, 

.; to the Split Ball Bearing Co. in Leba- 
non, N.H.; and the Fellows Gear Shaper Co., 
in Springfield, Vt. 

ESCAPE MOTOR BY LOCKHEED 

A similar pattern is being displayed by 

Other first-tier subcontractors. Lockheed 
pulsion is developing and building under 
Subcontract to Space Division the solid pro- 
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pellant escape motor which perches on a trel- 
lis of titanium above the Saturn V as it sits 
during the critical countdown on the launch 
pad, The Redlands, Calif., firm has second- 
tier subcontracting team members that 
reach from the dry desert of Henderson, Nev. 
(where the American Potash Co. is convert- 
ing salt from Salt Lake City into an agent 
which activates solid rocket fuel); to the 
highly complex industrial compounds of 
Trenton, N.J.; to Silver Creek, NY; to 
neighboring Los Angeles and Compton, 
Calif.; and again eastward to Paramus, N.J.. 
and Louisville. Ky., where the Reynolds 
Metals Co. is providing a highly combustible 
aluminum powder so finely atomized that it 
passes through a screen water cannot pene- 
trate. 

Minneapolis-Honeywell is supplying the 
stabilization and control system for the 
Apollo module being built by Space Division. 
What they're providing is a guaranteed stable 
platform in space when the astronauts 
“shoot” the earth, a star, and a corner of 
the moon just prior to making vital mid- 
course corrections in filght. The system 
triggers the space engines at exactly the in- 
stant required, for the duration of time re- 
quired and in the right sequence. To ful- 
fill those demanding requirements Honey- 
well not only enlisted the subcontracting aid 
of 5 other companies in the home city of 
Minneapolis, but also reached out into 11 
other States, spanning the country from 
Beaverton, Oreg., to Salem, N.C. 

A PALM-SIZED ANTENNA 


Melpar, Inc., of Falls Church, Va., makes 
the beacon antenna for the Apollo command 
module under contract to North American. 
The antenna is a small flat saucer, scarcely 
covering the palm of one’s hand. Yet its 
smallness doesn’t lessen its importance. 
The antenna, the answer to the call, “Car 
54, Where Are You?” is used for receiving 
and sending radio signals to those waiting 
back on earth or to the astronauts who de- 
scend to the moon’s surface. 

“Price alone can't be the factor in making 
a decision to select a second-tier subcon- 
tractor,” Charles Cragg, director of procure- 
ment for Melpar, said. “Quality and on-time 
delivery are stronger factors. To get help 
on a single item,” he continued, “we might 
send out requests to 30 potential second- 
tier subcontractors.” 

One of those selected by Melpar was the 
J. Frank Motson Co., of Flourtown, Pa. Mot- 
son started in 1920 in the paper printing 
business. An order from the Horn and 
Hardart chain of automat cafeterias for little 
plastic tabs imprinted, “Ham Sandwich, 5 
Cents“ started the conversion of Motson from 
printing on paper to printing on glass, 
metals, and ceramics. It has led to an ac- 
tivity which may be unique in the entire Na- 
tion, the ability to do direct printing of 
conductive electronic circuits on geometric 
shapes. Motson prints circuits in a process 
almost identical with the printing of the 
small cards that announce, “Mr. and Mrs. 
Joseph Jones. At home, Wednesday, July 
13.” 

So on and on and on. The movement is 
interminable, always upward through tiers of 
subcontractors and finally into the Space Di- 
vision’s Downey, Calif., plant, where the com- 
mand and service modules are taking form. 

The search for skills is the first motive in 
bringing thousands of subcontractors into the 
program. Ernest Brackett, the Director of 
NASA’s Supply Division, said, “We're not 
seeking help in spreading the dollar; we're 
looking for businesses that can help our con- 
tractors fulfill their contracts while main- 
taining reliability.” 

But the search does coincide directly with 
the expressed wishes of the Congress—that a 
fair proportion of the purchases and con- 
tracts for supplies and services for the Gov- 
ernment be placed with small business firms. 
Every NASA contract has written into it a 


provision safeguarding the interest of small 
business, 

One of NASA's latest moves has been to 
publish in the Department of Commerce 
Daily newspaper the names and addresses of 
firms such as North American who are be- 
ing solicited by NASA for research and de- 
velopment procurements of $100,000 and 
more. The idea is for small businessmen to 
contact these firms directly in order to make 
their capabilities known. 

Conferences have been the most widely used 
NASA technique to acquaint businessmen 
throughout the Nation with the possibility 
of contract participation. In 1962 NASA at- 
tended local procurement meetings in 40 
cities in 18 States. 

In March of this year a typical event was 
NASA's participation in a Federal Procure- 
ment Opportunities Conference sponsored 
jontly by the University of New Hampshire 
and U.S, Senator Tom McIntyre. It was at- 
tended by more than 200 small businessmen 
at the university in Durham. The object was 
to provide individual counseling, advice, and 
detailed information to small companies in 
selling their products to various Government 
agencies, prime contractors, and subcontrac- 
tors. 

SMALL FIRMS VITAL 


Awareness of NASA and Apollo contractor 
activities is just the beginning for those 
desiring to enter the program. Don Gold- 
smith, manufacturing manager of Sealol’s 
Foil Fusion Devices Department in War- 
wick, said, “Small business needs a special 
ability in order to participate.” 

Typical of that ability is the skill of the 
Kaufman Glass Co., of Wilmington, Del. 
second-tier contractor to Thiokol Chemical 
Corp. in Elkton, Md., developers of the 
Apollo escape tower jettison motor, 

Kaufman has 24 employees, each one the 
product of at least 6 years of painstaking 
training, Kaufman's specialty is grinding 
extremely hard, heat resistant, and chemi- 
cally stable borosilicate glass, much of it to 
a thickness only one-eighth that of window 
glass. Despite the small size of the company 
it stands side by side with giant firms in 
doing most of the precision glass fabrication 
in the United States. 

High quality is an obsession with most 
lower-tier participants. One of them ex- 
pressed it quite simply, “We exist on qual- 
ity.” Another picked up a small valve and 
cradled it in the palm of his hand as though 
it were pure gold. “To us,“ he said, “this 
valve looks just as big as the Apollo module 
does to North America.” 

Still another, speaking of the long busi- 
ness relationship he had had with a first- 
tier subcontractor said, “We give them the 
benefit of every bit of knowledge we have.” 

That knowledge is considerable. Linked 
with the river of technical skill that flows 
through America, it swells to gigantic pro- 
portions, carrying with it the success of the 
command and service modules being devel- 
oped by North American’s Space Division. 

It is this united, nationwide effort on just 
one part of the lunar program that is ful- 
filling the words of President Kennedy, “In 
a very real sense, it will not be one man go- 

to the moon, It will be an entire na- 
tion. For all of us must work to put him 
there.” 


Imports Rise 36 Percent in First 5 Months 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LOUIS C. WYMAN 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. WYMAN. Mr. Speaker, the floods 
of cheap foreign imports continue to 
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inundate the competitive domestic shoe 
market. In spite of the fact that the inè 
dustry has met in Washington with con- 
cerned representatives of districts in 
which it is a substantial employer and 
despite repeated petitions and requests 
to the President for quota relief under 
the Trade Expansion Act, none has been 
forthcoming. As the attached news item 
from Footwear News issue of July 18, 
1963 shows, with every passing day the 
need for Presidential quota relief for 
the shoe industry becomes more pressing 
if we are to protect American working 
men and women in their right to reason- 
able job projection through entitlement 
to a larger share of our domestic mar- 
ket: 
Imports Rist 36 PERCENT IN Fimst 5 MONTHS 
New Yore.—Footwear imports this year, 
through May, increased 36 percent over the 
first 5 months of last year, according to the 
National Shoe Manufacturers Association. 
Excluding waterproof rubber footwear, 
zories and slipper socks, imports of 45,568,101 
represent about 15 percent of domestic pro- 
duction for the first 5 5 n bee 
Ja palrage leads W 
waitin’ at $13.7 million. Italy is second with 
9.8 million and all others total 10.8 million 
pairs. 


Tim’rous Beastie 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
-= OF 


HON. JAMES B. UTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to in- 
elude an editorial which appeared in the 
Evening Star, Washington, D.C., on Fri- 
day, August 2: 

TIM'ROUS BEASTIE 


Back in 1946 the United States was lending 
encouragement to a Communist-inspired 
move in the United Nations to destroy the 
Franco government in Spain. We must have 
known that this would be harmful to our 
own interests. But we didn't want to offend 
the Communists. 

Now it's Portugal's turn. And the great 
United States is again trying to carry water 
on both shoulders. The showdown came in 
a Security Council vote demanding that 
Portugal get out of Africa. We didn’t want 
to offend Portugal. And we didn’t want 
to antagonize the so-called newly emerged 
African States. So we abstained on the vote, 
and wound up infuriating both sides. 

Meanwhile, one reads inspired dispatches 
that this country needn't worry about its air- 
bases in the Azores, which happen to belong 
to Portugal. We can always move our bases 
to Spain, these dispatches say. But it hap- 
pens that Spain is still governed by the same 
Franco whom we were willing to cast into the 
outer darkness just 17 years ago. In this, to 
say the least, one finds more than a touch of 
irony. y 

But back to the Security Council vote. 
Surely our people who make the decisions as 
to what is right and what is wrong in these 
situations must have an opinion one way or 
the other. But they prefer, apparently, to 
try—without success—to curry favor in both 
camps. How refreshing it would be if our 


delegation in the U.N. would stand up just 


one time, and cast a loud, emphatic vote for 
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what it believes to be right, and never mind 
whether the Africans or the Portuguese or 
the Communist like it or not. There is no 
tuture or us in trying to emulate Robert 
Burns’ wee, cowrin, tim'rous beastie. 


TFX in Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr, PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, 5 
months ago a committee of the other 
body undertook to investigate the TFX 
contract award, with the avowed purpose 
of determining whether political favorit- 
ism was involved. 

In the intervening months it became 
increasingly obvious that this investigat- 
ing committee was unable to turn up 
evidence that favoritism figured in the 
award. Having failed in this objective, 
the committee then began to direct its 
inquiry into other avenues—including 
some unfortunate second guessing as to 
technical merits of the two competing 
designs, 

Still unable to find evidence of shadowy 
skulduggery, the committee nevertheless 
has persisted in prolonging its inquiry ad 
infinitum. Now we have such respected 
publications as Air Force and Space Di- 
gest, the official journal of the Air Force 
Association, expressing belief that the 
committee is looking for “a way to grace- 
fully dismount this tiger.” 

I commend to my colleagues the full 
report, written by Senior Editor Claude 
Witze, in the August issue of this maga- 
zine: 

THE MARATHON CONTINUES 

The transcript of Navy Secretary Fred 
Korth’s testimony before the Subcommittee 
on Investigations of the Senate Committee 
on Government Operations went past the 
1,000-page mark today. It is clear that by 
the time he leaves the stand he will have 
provided close to 25 percent - possibly more 
of the inquiry’s total record to date. For 
sheer volume, there has been nothing like 
this since the Army-McCarthy hearings, and 
there is some evidence that the show may 
equal that one in other respects, including 
wasted wind, redundance, and the deliberate 
injection of unwarranted invective. 

Today is Mr. Korth's sixth as a witness and 
it is hard to imagine a facet of the TFX 
contract award that has not been dissected 
in near-boring detail, too much of it repe- 
titious. The thing that has been repeated 
more than any other is Mr. Korth’s statement 
that when he selected the General Dynamics- 
Grumman team to develop the new Air Force- 
Navy aircraft, he had been told, so far as the 
Navy was concerned, that there was no sig- 
nificant preference between that company 
and Boeing. In exchanges with Chairman 
John L. McClellan and Senators Kari E. 
Mundt and Henry M. Jackson, Mr. Korth 
went back to this argument so often that 
his inquisitors wearied of it. 

At one point Mr. Korth acknowledged that 
he knew Adm. George Anderson, Chief of 
Naval Operations, favored Boeing and that 
Rear Adm. Frederick L. Ashworth, Navy rep- 
resentative on the Source Selection Board, 
regretted he had not made his identical opin- 
ion more emphatic to the Secretary. There 
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also was a document signed by the Air Force 
Council, which in this case was augmen 
by three rear admirals, urging the selection 
of Boeing. Prodded by Chairman McCuisi- 
LAN, the Secretary said he knew all these 
things and also that the Council “stated that 
there was no clear-cut choice in the naval 
configuration between contractors.” 

Observed Mr. MCCLELLAN; “Mr. Secretary: 
that is about the hundredth time you have 
repeated that, and that is all right. Tou 
may repeat it all you want, but you can’t get 
away from the fact, and that is all I am ask- 
ing you, if they didn't recommend a cholee 
of Boeing?” 

The answer is yes, but indications at this 
point are that the committe cannot properly 
finish its job without recalling some military 
witnesses, the ones who favored Boeing, for 
more queries on how they reached their de- 
cision. While Mr. Korth and his colleagues 
on the stand—Dr. James H. Wakelin, Jr., As- 
sistant Secretary of the Navy for Re 
and Devyelopment—have fumbled from time 
to time, they also have succeeded in focusing 
the attention, against big odds, on what was 
and was not considered by their peers in 
uniform. As pointed out here last month. 
there is evidence that most of the military 
men who had a voice and voted for Boeing 
did not read the crucial evaluation report. 
On top of this, Mr. Korth has managed to 


challenge the weight given to a Boeing Co. 


progress report that was filed, as reques 
by the U.S. Air Force Project Office, on Octo- 
ber 19, 1952. The clear implication is that 
Boeing was favored because of what this re- 
port proposed, not because of its proposal 
itself, which was 5 weeks older. 

The committee members have done every- 
thing possible to shroud the role of this 
“progress report,” and they have succeeded 
in making it so ethereal that the daily 43 
well as the trade press has given up trying 
to report its significance. At this point Rep” 
resentative Jim WRIGHT, a Democrat from 
Mr. Korth's and General Dynamics’ home 
town of Fort Worth, Tex., stepped in with 
a definition of the issue that is worth quot 
ing. Charging that the’McCretian inquiry 
has shown more respect for witnesses from 
the underworld than it does for the Navy’? 
boss, Mr. Wricur says it has “shockinglY 
berated Secretary of the Navy Korth for not 
having given overriding weight“ to the 
“progress report“ The Congressman gave 
an accurate résumé of this part of the TFX 
history, going back to September 10, 1962) 
which was the announced cutoff date ſot 
submitting designs and technical data 
Then, he said: 

“The Pentagon at about that point asked 
both General Dynamics and Boeing to sub- 
mit progress reports on their work to date. 
They were clearly told these reports were 
not for purposes of detailed evaluation, For 
18 months such detalled tests and evalua 
tions already had been conducted. 
technical evaluation team had found in 
favor of the General Dynamics-Grumma? 
proposal: 662.4 to 654.2 in the composite 
evaluation and 175.6 to 172.1 in the raw 
scoring.” 

Mr, Wricut then gave General Dynamics 
credit for properly replying to the request 
but accused Boeing of offering to rede 
its airplane and, in effect, submitting a late 
bid. 

“Had Secretary Korth given great weigh? 
to this unverified, unevaluated report at that 
late date,” he said, “then he would have 
been guilty of decision by brochuremanship . 
for the Boeing paper was in effect an adver- 
tisement of claims, a brochure, a pamphlet. 
It represented not what Boeing had been 
able to offer for evaluation, but what it noW 
tardily hoped to offer at some future time. 

“Wisely, Secretaries Korth, Zuckert, an 
McNamara did not give this report the 
weight given to properly evaluated and 
double-checked technical information 
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mitted in accordance with their Instructions 
and accepted procedure prior to the cutoff 
deadline.“ 

The Congressman then cited the words of 
Secretary Korth, who testified, “For me to 
have taken the October 19 submission into 
consideration would have been no different 
than if I were, in a competitive price-bidding 
Procurement, to allow a bidder after the 
final date for filing bids had closed, to 
change his bid.” 

This viewpoint, it must be added hastily, 
Will mot go unchallenged, The Boeing Co., 
in the first place, will not agree that its 
Progress report involved major redesign and 
will insist that it was responsive to a written 
Tequest of the Air Force. The fact that 5 
Weeks had elapsed since the proposal cutoff 
was not the fault of the company, because 
October 19 was the date the progress report 
Was requested by the customer. The 
Changes suggested in the progress report 
Were offered as options, with the decision 
to be made by the customer. Probably the 
Tuzziest aspect of the affair is one created 
by the Defense Department itself when, after 
three TFX evaluations, it provided funds 
for both Boeing and General Dynamics to 
Continue work toward the fourth round and 
instructed that both of them were to be 
treated as prime contractors. This highly 
irregular procedure, by being so far out of 
step itself, would appear to alter the impact 
and. indeed, the significance of anything 
that followed, 

Friends of the military services should be 
&pprenhensive, in view of recent history In 
the entire procurement area, of the sugges- 
tion here from Mr. Korth, accentuated by 
Mr. Wararr and certainly with its origins in 
the Pentagon civilian hierarchy, that uni- 
formed men have themselves violated pro- 
curement procedures. It is difficult to read 
the Korth testimony without detecting that 
the established military procurement official- 
dom is going to be accused of doing the 
things the Secretary of the Navy found so 
Tepugnant, These would include giving 
Welght to unevaluated data and allowing a 
bidder to change his bid after the deadline. 
Again, Mr. Watorrr sounds more like the 
executive branch than the legislative: 

“The Boeing paper,” he conjectured, “helps 
to clear up some of the mystery surrounding 
Why the top civilian and military leaders in 
the Pentagon found themselves in conflict on 
the relative merits of the Boeing proposal. 
Through an apparent mixup, certainly top 
Military officials unfortunately appear to 
have been given the impression in official 
briefings that the claims and redesign pro- 
Posals contained in the Boeing progress re- 
Port had been verified and evaluated when 
in fact they had not been. They, therefore, 
may have mistakenly believed {t definite and 
Proven that all the deficiencies in the Boeing 
Proposal had been corrected. This could ac- 
count for the honest differences of opinion 
expressed by the military leaders on the one 
hand and the defense civilian leaders on the 

er. 

“It seems more than passing strange that 
certain subcommittee members appear to be 
Outraged at the very thought of the responsi- 

le service Secretaries exercising thelr re- 
SPonsibilities and in effect overruling pref- 
frences of certain military figures, yet 
apparently it has not occurred to them that 
the military figures who expressed a Boeing 
Preference were in effect overruling the find- 
ings of the professionally and technically 
competition evaluation group which after 18 
Months of careful testing and analysis had 
found in favor of General Dynamics and 
Grumman.” 

There is no room here to review the ele- 
Phantine transcript of Mr. Korth's appear- 
ance, yet no man should pass judgment on 
it without undertaking that task. ‘This 
reporter has read every line and, for the first 

since the TFX inquiry started months 
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ago, is unable to ignore the fact that the 
McClellan committee's record for expertise 
in military procurement is not unsmirched. 
Barely a year ago Douglas Aircraft Co, and 
Western Electric were the fall guys. The 
arithmetical legerdemain in that case was 
designed to tell headline readers that Doug- 
las was made 44.3-percent profit for its role 
in the Nike missile program, in a period 
when the company was not paying any divi- 
dends, By adding some more correct figures 
in the wrong places, the staff accused West- 
ern Electric of making 31.3 percent, on the 
same program. In both examples they were 
distorting the truth, 

This was brought to mind in the present 
sad performance by the increasing resort to 
innuendo. Senator Munnr, to cite the most 
objectionable case, referred to Mr. Korth sev- 
eral times as “Mr, Dynamics” and again as 
Mr. Fort Worth.” What this added to the 
aura of dignity that is supposed to surround 
a Senate investigation escaped the limited 
audience, who also report that there is an 
increasing amount of exchange in ralsed 
voices as tempers grow shorter and the com- 
mittee looks harder for a way to gracefully 
dismount this tiger. - 

There is no more reason, at this point, to 
question the integrity of Mr. Korth than 
there is to question that of Secretary Mc- 
Namara. This means their integrity is not 
the issue in the TFX investigation. There 
are other, more germane, areas of interest. 


Trimming on Travel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I wish to bring to the attention of 
the Members of Congress an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on Sunday, July 21, 1963, “Trimming on 
Travel”: 

TRIMMING ON TRAVEL 

In a thoughtless action, the House of Rep- 
resentatives has hacked off one of the wel- 
coming hands the United States extends to 
tourists from abroad. This was done by 
drastically reducing the budget of the US. 
Travel Service from the current $3.3 million 
to a paltry $2.6 million (USTS had sought 
$4.2 million). What makes this economy 80 
strange is that no activity by the Govern- 
ment has had a more direct effect on en- 
couraging a flow of dollars into the United 
States. 

Since its inception 2 years ago, USTS has 
had its occasional missteps—such as the pro- 
motion suggesting that Europeans could 
travel coast to coast in high style on a 
budget of $98 a week. But the solid accom- 
plishments have outweighed the blunders. 
The service has helped to simplify visa ap- 
plication procedures, to publicize tours in 
this country, and to work with American 
transportation and hotel interests in setting 
up such special bargain rates as the “99 days 
for $99" ticket offered by buslines. 

Last year, oversea travel (not including 
Canada and Mexico) rose 14.2 percent over 
1961, a Jump from 624,000 to 713,000 persons. 
Besides profiting the domestic economy, the 
money spent by tourists has helped to ease 
the pinch of the balance-of-payments prob- 
lems. USTS could do an even better job 
with a better budget (our Government 
spends, proportionately, far less than most 
European countries in enticing tourism). 
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But at the evident behest of Representative 
Rooney, the House wielded the cleaver. The 
Senate has the opportunity to restore the 
full budget request, and by standing firm in 
conference, assure that USTS can extend 
both hands in welcome, 


— —— 


U.S. Power Plans Called Unfair 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent abuse heaped upon the Bonneville 
Power Association reminds us of similar 
attacks almost 30 years ago. 

It was argued at that time that proj- 
ects such as Bonneville would force an 
upturn in the rates for electricity. Mr. 
Speaker, those harangues were not valid 
in 1934 and they are just as invalid today. 
For example, Walcott Electric, of Ru- 
pert, Idaho, recently scheduled a rate 
cut of 10 percent effective in September 
announced that “The lower Bonneville 
Power Administration wholesale rate will 
directly benefit customers of the Wal- 
cott Electric Co. by making it possible to 
lower the company’s resale rate.“ 

The following article from the New 
York Times of Saturday, November 17, 
1934 is typical of the tirades in the pre- 
Bonneville era. I think my colleagues 
will find that it makes interesting read- 
ing: 

U.S. Powra PLANS CALLED “Unram'’—Heap oF 
Jersey Urmiry Bopy Lars $12 BILLION 
Loss To FEDERAL COMPETITION 
ATLANTIC Crry, November 16.— Unfair 

competition” from publicly owned power 

projects has demoralized the market for se- 
curities of utilities and the Federal Tennes- 
see Valley Authority and the Grand Coulee 

Dam on the Columbia River will force elec- 

tric rates up rather than reduce them, John 

8. ot Camden, president ot the New 

Jersey Utilities Association, told the 50 dele- 

gates today at the opening of a 2-day session 

of the 19th annual convention of the associa- 
tion in the Hotel Traymore. 

Mr. Riggins said that because of this com- 
petition “more than $12 billion of investment 
in the industry has been lost since Jan. 1, 
1934.” 

“Securities of the utilities have dropped 
far down,” he continued. “The cost of money 
will be so high, even if anyone is willing to 
take the risk of governmental destruction, 
that rates must go up. They must stay up 
until the Government desists from threats 
of destruction and for a long time until 
confidence is restored to the investor.” 

The two Government power projects now 
under way will produce only 5 percent of the 
total electric output in this country, sald 
Mr. Riggins, who is counsel for several utili- 
ties. 

“Yet.” he complained, “the public, which 
consumes 95 percent of the production, must 
be taxed to enable the remaining 5 nt 
to enjoy lower rates. And these lower rates 
are made possible in unfair ways. 

“The railroads, which the public is financ- 
ing, haul the labor and freight for the Fed- 
eral projects at reduced . The adver- 
tising, circulars and bills are mailed under 
Government frank, although the Post Office 
Department usually has a deficit. Govern- 
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ment credit is supplied at lower Interest, 
There are no taxes. ~ 


“On the other hand, utilities of all kinds 
paid $726 million in taxes in 1932 and now 
pay $30 for every family in the United States. 
Electric company taxes have risen 25 percent 
in 2 years. 

Dr. Theodore J. Grayson, professor of fi- 
nance and director of evening schools at the 
University of Pennsylvania, discussed other 
Federal policies. 


Why Labor Unions Should Support the 
- Bracero Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK MINOR MARTIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr, 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Appendix of the 
Recorp, I wish to include an article, en- 
titled “One Labor Official’s Farm Labor 
Views.” This thought-provoking article 
is from a recent issue of the Indio, Calif., 


Daily News. 

There have been a lot of second thoughts 
about the farm labor situation since Congress 
balked at extending the Mexican bracero 
importation for even 1 year. 

Growers are predicting the fruit and vege- 
table prices will be higher next year because 
of increased labor costs, and a number of 
Central Valley growers at a meeting in Sali- 
nas early this week told of investigating 
plans to move strawberry, lettuce and tomato 
operations into Mexico. 

Everyone at the Salinas meeting agreed 
that the action by Congress was one of the 
worst things to hit agriculture in many years. 

To date most of the unhappiness has been 
expressed by the . The Council of 
Churches, certain labor officials, and labor 
department people have supported the end 
of the bracero program as needed to give 
unemployed domestic workers jobs. None 
of them have polnted out that California 
farmers are required by law to hire domestics 
first before importing braceros, nor have they 
pointed out that braceros are single men, 
easily housed, whereas domestics are usually 
family men and cannot be carted around the 
country without including their families 
which pyramid the housing, schooling, 
health, and other problems. 

A statement by a strawberry grower at the 
conference was reported by the San Francisco 
Examiner as sparking interesting observations 
by an official of the Teamsters Union. 

The grower said said the expected drop in 
strawberry production could result in a dras- 
tic employment cut at the big growers frozen 
food plant in Salinas. The piant ships 25 
million pounds of berries a year. 

The Examiner's story continued: 

“William G. Kenyon, secretary-treasurer of 
Salinas Teamsters Local 890, said the end of 
the bracero program ‘will create a real prob- 
lem for our members in California,’ 

“'We've got 70,000 members in canneries, 
frozen foods, and dehydration plants, not 
counting thousands of warehousemen and 
truck drivers whose work opportunities 
would be reduced by a drop in food produc- 
tion here.’ 

“Kenyon thought the bracero program 
should be ‘eased out over a 4- or 5-year 
period,” 

“He estimated that it would take, at the 
very least, a wage of $1.75 an hour to attract 
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field labor, ‘but Salinas growers could not 
compete because Texas farmers can get do- 
mestic labor for 80 cents, 75 cents and less.“ 

Kenyon went on to make another interest- 
ing observation. He said boys from 13 years 
and up' might help in harvesting and pro- 
posed that year-round schools with staggered 
vacation periods “could give the kids a 
chance to work outside and build their 
bodies. I am opposed to child labor in fac- 
tories, but this is something different. A 
middle-aged man might not be able to take 
stoop labor, but a youth can do it.” 

This labor union official’s views are doubly 
interesting because they state clearly the 
problem ahead for California growers, work- 
ers, and housewives. * 

It is easy enough to talk of increasing the 
minimum wage, talk of hiring domestics, 
talk, talk, talk, but this official knows what 
is going to happen to workers — 0. JN. 


A Housewife’s Views on Prayer Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. WIDNALL. Mr. Speaker, in the 
space of little more than a year, two 
momentous decisions have been handed 
down by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Both decisions circumscribed the 
use of voluntary prayer or other ob- 
servances intended to remind our chil- 
dren of the spiritual heritage that has 
played such a large part in our Nation’s 
history. A good deal has appeared in the 
press as to the reactions of Members of 
this body, State and local school officials, 
and other opinion leaders. I want to 
call the attention of this body and of the 
country to the feelings of a housewife 
in Westwood, N.J., in my district, Mrs. 
Charles P. Donatone. Her comments on 
our spiritual heritage and the need for 
men of good will in these times of high 
oaa deserve thoughtful considera- 

on. 

I do not agree, Mr. Speaker, with the 
position taken by the Supreme Court on 
prayer and Bible reading. Yet I realize, 
and I hope those in authority around the 
Nation will realize, that the ruling of the 
highest court of the land should not be 
defied, There are specific ways to remedy 
the situation: One is the reversal by the 
Supreme Court of its ruling, and I am 
realistic enough to know that this will 
not come about soon. The other is by 
way of a constitutional amendment pro- 
viding for the voluntary exercise of our 
spiritual heritage, and I have introduced 
such an amendment in the last two Con- 
gresses. 

Included in Mrs. Donatone’s remarks 
are her concern for the right and wrong 
ways of bringing grievances to the at- 
tention of those in authority, and I would 
like to include following my remarks and 
Mrs. Donatone’s, an editorial from the 
New York Times of July 23, 1963, on this 
same subject. As a cosponsor of civil 
rights legislation in this Congress, I 
would urge careful consideration of this 
editorial as well. 
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The articles follow: 
WeEstwoon, N.J. 
July 22, 1963. 
Hon, WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dran Mr. WDNaALIL: I am very con- 
cerned about the sad events occurring in our 
country and, although I am only a house- 
wife who perhaps should just listen and 
hope for the best, I have been driven by an 
inner urge to write down how I feel about 
some things. After writing these papers, I 
left them on my desk for a few weeks, but 
when I saw the policemen of New York on 
television tonight, being placed in such an 
unpleasant position, while performing their 
duty, I decided to send my thoughts to you, 
as & representative of our State. I am sure 
there are many who feel as I do. 

I am primarily concerned about the Bible 
reading decision, but demonstrations, 
think, when carried too far, too often, and 
too long, defeat their own purpose and un- 
dermine our character as a nation. 

I am enclosing, on separate sheets, my 
thoughts, as they have occurred to me during 
the recent weeks. 

I apologize for taking up your time but I 
feel compelled to express myself. Thank 
you for your attention. 

Sincerely yours, $ 
Mrs. Rose M. DONATONE. 


The recent Supreme Court decision regard- 
ing Bible reading in the schools makes me 
think that Uncle Sam must feel like an 
unhappy parent, who after years of teaching 
his child right from wrong in their family 
tradition, grows up to go their own way 
and does Just the opposite. 

How far backward can we lean as a coun- 
try to win the favor of the world? If we 
have to lean so far back that we destroy 
ourself in the act, then I think it is ridicu- 
lous. Let the world hate us, but let's hold 
on to our heritage. ‘This country was 
started by a group of God-fearing people 
who believed in the Bible, not as a book to 
be studied for literature, but as a book that 
was a pattern to guide their lives and also 
the country they had the guts to fight for 
and the government they were forming. 
Freedom was the key word. They loved the 
ring of freedom as they loved the Bible they 
learned it from. They valued it so much, 
that they paved the way for others to come 
here in freedom to pursue happiness accord- 
ing to each person’s belief. They could live 
here unmolested. True—they did not say 
all must believe this Bible. They simply 
said, “Come. Live. Pursue happiness. 
But, our founders believed in this Bible and 
thus grew this right to freedom. Therefore, 
I feel that the law should be made that every 
public function open with Bible reading: 
especially our schools—if only in memori- 
am—to our foundérs. Let it not be orde 
that all believe in it, or give up their way 
because of it's reading; but, on the other 
hand, because this country had its origin— 
as Christian, let it be constantly aware 
it. I know of no other country that gives 
up its origin for others who want to come 
to its shores. The old idion “When in Rome, 
etc.” apparently applies every place but here- 

We are too concerned with world opinion- 
Let us, as a country live up to our convic- 
tions and if the rest of the world scoffs us— 
so what? They say, “Go home American“ 80 
what? Cringing on one hand and selling our 
soul, on the other, will not bring us the re- 
spect and love of other countries; but being 
strong in our convictions or sense of Demot- 
racy, might. After all, we are not the Uni 
States of the world, but the United States 
of America, born in 1776 and only 187 years 
old. 

We are a democracy. Democracies allow 
growth and change by petition and vote of 
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its people. Let us not be dictated to by 
Opinion from without. 

My soul cries when I hear the news com- 
Mentators these days. What is happening in 
my country, where I learned of democracy 
and learned tolerance and understanding 
and heard the Bible read and knew we were 
& great and true country because of our 
Teligious forefathers. 

Oh, leaders of America, please heed “the 
Writing on the wall.“ Maybe even now you 
are allowing the beginnings of our “being 
buried.” Maybe these are the signs of the 
shifting of the dirt or events, which will 
start the possibly Communist-planned 
avalanche, Let us not allow anything that 
Would assist the “burying of the world in 
Communism,” thus bringing back bondage; 
but rather help the unhappy world to a high 
Plateau, over which a mantle of protection 
to freedom would hang, by spreading de- 
Mocracy. Of course, I don’t mean to spread 

mocracy by aggression, but certainly by 
living it strongly here and by remembering 
Its origin, and by holding that origin dear. 
We don’t expect all to accept the Bible as 
Our forefathers believed it, but at least 
Tespect it as the means that brought forth 
this’ freedom. I believe strongly that the 
Men who composed the first amendment 
never dreamed it would be otherwise. 
saven't American officials often used the 
Spirit of the Constitution” as their guide 

tend of following a strict interpretation 
or the written word? 4 

Allowing Bible reading at opening exercises 
in schools in no way effects: Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religlon, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of speech, 
Sr of the press; or the right of the people 
Peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 

vernment for a redress of grievances.” (I 
even interpret the phrase establishment of 
Teligion” to mean any one particular re- 

, not religion in general.) 

Banning Bible reading might possibly in- 
fringe on the phrase “prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof.” 

Also—doesn’t this very amendment, which 
has suddenly changed our American scene 
SPecify—how to present a grievance? We 
have the right to assemble, peacefully (have 
A convention, make statements of our desires, 
Petition, seek legislation) but where does It 
Say demonstrate? Why are demonstrations 
Allowed to such a point that people who are 
Just looking for excitement join just to have 
Something to do? It seems that demonstra- 
tors are looked at as If they are right and 
everyone else is completely wrong, Where is 
an opening for the fact that each have a right 
to their opinion? It seems to me that dem- 

trations are a communistic way, not a 
ratic way. 

However, in regard to the Bible reading in 

Ool, I must repeat that I am sure that the 
Men who composed the first amendment 
weet dreamed it would cause such a law to 
fhe ee Let us not forget the “spirit of 
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But there are right and wrong ways to 
achieve the goal of equal employment op- 
portunity. When demonstrators picket 
peacefully, they exercise the fundamental 
right of petition. But they are transgressing 
that right when they block access and physi- 
cally interfere with the passage of others. 
This is particularly true when public build- 
ings are involved, and where governmental 
business is transacted. 

The pickets who lay down yesterday in 
front of the construction sites of the Down- 
state Medical Center in Brooklyn and the 
Rutgers housing project in Lower Manhattan 
went beyond acceptable bounds of nonvio- 
lent protest and incidentally blocked progress 
on two important public works. They were 
asking to be arrested; they should have been 
arrested; they were arrested. 

The demonstrators are also following a 
truly vicious principle in playing the “num- 
bers game.” A demand that 25 percent (or 
any other percentage) of jobs be given to 
Negroes (or any other group) is wrong for 
one basic reason: It calls for a quota system, 
which is in itself discriminatory. A quota 
system disregards qualifications, at best 
leads only to token jobs and is obviously dis- 
crimination in reverse. This newspaper has 
long fought a religious quota in respect to 
jJudgeships; we equally oppose a racial quota 
in respect to jobs from the most elevated 
to the most menial. 


American Security Council Points to Gains 
Soviets Expect To Make Over West 
Under the Partial Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Security Council’s Washington 
Report for August discusses advantages 
which the Soviets expect to gain from 
the partial test ban treaty at the West’s 
expense. The report is as follows: 

Tus Issues Now Jon 

Twenty-four years ago, on August 23, 1939, 
the world was stunned to learn that Soviet 
Russia and Nazi Germany had signed a non- 
aggression pact. Russia had executed one 
of the greatest diplomatic about faces in 
history. Two nations which had been the 
bitterest of ideological enemies and had been 
on the brink of war during the Munich 
crigis of the previous fall, suddenly became 
friends, The atmosphere of the negotiations 
was businesslike and cordial. The negoti- 


Constitution” and that all our officials y ators were jovial. A British delegation, which 


oath on this very Book. It seems to me 
that they are destroying the very thing that 
Save them the power they have. 
1 We respect all and their beliefs, but please 
et us also demand the same for ourselves. 
We have freedom of thought, speech, and 
but please don't allow the world to for- 
Bet where this freedom from bondage origi- 
Dated. God made man a free spirit, I. 
€refore, feel the Supreme Court decision to 
& wrong one and that they ought to cor- 
rect it quickly. 
Rose M. DONATONE. 


Richt Goat; WRONG METHOD 


Demonstrators, of course, have the right to 
Call attention to the obviously discrimina- 
tory apprenticeship and job requirements of 
Certain unions, such as those in the building 
trades in New York. : 


had come to Moscow in the hope of inducing 
the Soviets to join Britain in a guarantee of 
Poland against German attack, left for home, 
its mission an utter failure. The inter- 
national Communist movement was tempo- 
rarlly rent asunder by the shock of a Soviet 
pact with Fascist Germany. Disillusioned 
idealists quit the party in droves. 

So much for the parallels between 1939 and 
1963. There are also differences. The Nazi- 
Soviet pact was a green light for war and 
was so intended by both parties; 10 days later 
Hitler invaded Poland and World War II 
began. The agreement between Hitler and 
Stalin was an utterly cynical act of political 
and military expediency by two dictators, 
each of whom expected to double cross the 
other. Neither expected the arrangement to 
last. The Soviets expected to do what they 
later did to Japan (in violation of a non- 
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aggression treaty), enter the war at the last 
moment for maximum advantage at mini- 
mum risk, Their miscalculation lay in the 
easy German yictory over France, which freed 
Hitler for the attack on Russia, 

The nuclear test ban treaty which the 
United States and Britain have just signed 
with the Soviet Union represents another 
dramatic tactical reversal in Soviet foreign 
policy. But this time it is being hailed as 
a great step toward peace and an end to 
the cold war. There is little reason today 
to believe that the Soviets act with any less 
cynical motives than they did in 1939, They 
know what they are doing. But do we? 

President Kennedy, to be sure, has sought 
to avoid the “peace in our time“ role of 
Neville Chamberlain on his return from 
Munich. In his report to the Nation on the 
test ban treaty, the President cautioned 
against overoptimism. 

“This treaty is not the millennium,” he 
said. “It will not resolve al) conflicts, or 
cause the Communists to forgo their am- 
bltlons, or eliminate the dangers of war. 
* * * “But,” he went on, “it is an important 
first step—a step toward peace—a step 
toward reason—a step away from war.” 

When put before the American people and 
the Senate in this form, it becomes very 
difficult to oppose the nuclear test ban—al- 
most as difficult as it must have been for 
Winston Churchill to buck the tide of pop- 
ular British acclaim over Munich in order to 
warn of the consequences. The treaty ap- 
pears safe enough, since it avoids the prob- 
lem of underground cheating. What harm 
can there be when weighed against the great 
advantages of elimination of fallout and a 
step toward peace? 

It will not be easy to oppose this kind of 
treaty because the charge of warmonger“ 
is hurled at the opponent almost automati- 
cally. For example, a Herblock cartoon 
(Washington Post, July 28, 1963) portrays 
the “anti-test-ban club“ as made up of 
sadistic and embittered men who passion- 
ately wish to blow up the world. “Poisoners 
of children” could as well be added in the 
emotional atmosphere which prevails. 

What, however, are the legitimate reasons 
for skepticism? Why might honest men 
oppose this treaty, not because they are for 
war, but on the grounds that the treaty is 
not really a step toward peace as Americans 
understand the word? 

There is, first, the question of Soviet moti- 
vation. In agreeing to a partial test ban, 
the Soviets reversed their earlier position. 
It is probable that their decision was taken 
during June and thrashed out at the meet- 
ing of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party which was held at that time. 
It is obviously part of the overall Soviet 
“peace offensive’ now in progress. When 
the Soviets undertake a major shift of this 
sort, they do so with cold calculation. Why, 
then, have they reversed their more threaten- 
ing attitude of the spring, which caused 
Secretary Rusk to warn of a possible new 
hardening of the Soviet position? 

Many reasons are heard. First among 
them is usually the dispute with China. 
This may be a factor—Khrushchev’s desire 
to emphasize the contrast of strategies and 
Tally the faithful to his banner. But since 
the dispute has been going on for some years 
now, it 1s not likely that this is a major 
reason for the switch at this time. Here 
are some other, leas frequently mentioned 
possible reasons< 


1. The U.S. political situation. The wide- 
spread anger of the American people over the 
fallure to eliminate Soviet forces from Cuba, 
combined with the racial issue, may have 
indicated to Moscow that the t accom- 
modation-minded administration would be 
vulnerable to defeat in 1964. Since both of 
the leading Republican nomination con- 
tenders apparently favor a stronger US. 
foreign policy, it is in the Soviet interest 
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that there be no change in administrations. 
One way to cause the American people to 
forget about Cuba is to convince them that 
Russia herself is no longer dangerous. 

2. The political situation in Britain. The 
conservative. government is desperate. Its 
normal lack of realism toward Russia is com- 
pounded by the fact that only “peace in our 
time” offers it a chance of reelection. Under 
such circumstances it will probably press its 
allles for almost any concession to get an 
overall settlement with Russia. 

3. The political situation in Europe. The 
astonishing Increase of Communist strength 
in Italy, the resurgence of Communist in- 
fluence in France, and the coming departure 
of Adenauer from the German scene, may 
suggest to the Kremlin that now is the time 
for honey rather than vinegar in seeking its 
European objectives, which are chiefly the 
recognition of the status quo in Eastern 
Europe, the neutralization of Germany, and 
the dissolution of NATO. Nuclear blackmail 
haying so far failed, psycho-political war- 
fare may look much more promising. 

4. The economic consequences of the arms 
race. It is extremely expensive and virtually 
impossible for the Soviets to alter or even 
maintain the military balance in an all-out 
arms race. If a way can be found to achieve 
the same objective at less cost, it is to their 
advantage. The element of secrecy, by which 
they once fooled us into thinking there was 
a “missile gap,” is now largely lost. The 
effort to put missiles into Cuba failed (we 
hope). The area of “disarmament” is a 
third way. 

5. The specific instance of the President's 
strategy-of-peace speech at American Uni- 

* yersity. This may have been the “clincher” 
that confirmed the other arguments and 
galvanized Soviet diplomacy and loyal Com- 
munist cadres into action. The eagerness of 
the American Government to find a way out 
of the cold war could scarcely be ignored, 
A “fluid” world situation in such an atmos- 
phere offers the Soviets limits possibili- 
ties for maneuver. 

Secondly, there is the treaty itself, From 
the standpoint of Soviet cheating, it is less 
dangerous to American security than is a 
total test ban without adequate inspection, 
This, however, is only one part of it. The 
Joint Chief of Staff may be pressured into 
giving approval on political grounds, but 
they are known to have military reserva- 
tions. The Soviets are sacrificing very little. 
Since 1961 they have completed two massive 
atmospheric tests in which they made at 
least enough progress on the antimissile 
„missile to be able to begin deployment of 
an operational system. No one knows just 
how effective their system is, but it seems 
certain that the ban freezes them in a posi- 
tion superior to the United States in this 
vital area. Moreover, if and when they de- 
cide to resume atmospheric testing, the 
“escape clause” in the treaty gives them a 
legal and propagandistically “honorable” way 
out. Any party can withdraw on 90 days’ 
notice, France's determination to continue 
testing provides the Soviets with a suitable 
excuse to withdraw whenever they wish. 

The third reason for opposition to the 
treaty is related to the first and is in the 
realm of the psychological. No matter what 
words of caution United States and British 
leaders may now utter, they have set in 
motion and are continuing to fuel a ground- 
Swell of popular optimism and hope that 
the cold war is ending, 

Khrushchev, the same man who relaxed 
tension by withdrawing from Austria in 
1955 only to follow it with Hungary, the 
Berlin ultimatums, and the Cuban missiles, 
adds his now benign volce to the call for 
“peace.” The real danger, therefore, is that 
the Western democracies will be swept along 
the road to political concessions to com- 
munism by a popular momentum which will 
be impossible for a politically conscious 
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leadership to resist. A new Summit Con- 
ference has become a virtual certainty. 

Already the U.S. and British negotiators 
have morally committed their nations to 
enter into some kind of nonaggression pact 
or “arrangement” with the Communists, 
whatever the legal reservations. De Gaulle’s 
implacable ‘‘non" to the idea preserves France 
from such folly, but may further strain the 
alliance. The preamble to the treaty re- 
affirms the aim of general and complete dis- 
armament “under strict international con- 
trol.“ The treaty itself, however, ayoids the 
major problem of on-site inspection in the 
Soviet Union, which has always been the 
sticking point on actual disarmament. The 
Soviets agree to international control over 
“disarmament’—over what is actually de- 
stroyed—but not over the remaining arma- 
ments, So far we have avoided this kind of 
trap, but will we do so now? The public 
pressure for concessions to the Soviet position 
on actual disarmament could become enor- 
mous now that new hopes are aroused. 

The Communist goal has not changed. As 
recently as July 14, 1963, it was reiterated, 
again and again, in the long Soviet open 
letter which answered the Chinese charges. 
For example, it said: 

“We fully stand for the destruction of im- 
perialism and capitalism. We not only be- 
lieve in the inevitable destruction of capital- 
ism but are doing everything for this to be 
accomplished as soon as possible.“ 

Frank J, JOHNSON, 
Editor. 


The Answer to Juvenile Delin- 
quency—Opportunity 
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or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, it is always 
the sensational, the crime, the exciting 
which makes news. The everyday drama 
of millions of people doing their jobs, 
raising their families, and continually 
building a better America does not sell 
newspapers or give TV and radio com- 
mentators a chance for breathless ex- 
position. But it is the steady citizen, the 
hardworking father, the selfless mother, 
the responsible teenager, who is the real 
hero in the life of the Nation. 

We read about the wild teenagers who 
cause the trouble, the delinquent few, 
but there are no headlines for the mil- 
lions of earnest, ambitious boys and girls 
who are taking the lessons of good citi- 
zenship responsibly and who will take 
over tomorrow's world well fitted for the 
job. It is to these youngsters we owe 
allegiance. It is to these responsible 
young citizens we must show the rewards 
of the capitalist system—unlimited op- 
portunity for those who are willing and 
able to earn it. 

The copy in the advertisement of the 
Warner & Swasey Co., in the August 12 
issue of Newsweek, says it in very clear 
language and I include it at this point 
in my remarks: 

JUVENILE DEPENDABILITY 

For every young rowdy whose crimes get in 
the newspapers, we believe there are a hun- 
dred decent, ambitious, God-fearing Amer- 
ican boys and girls. They run errands, work, 
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and learn at Junior Achievement and similar 
fine organizations, cut lawns if they can, and 


live the normal American life you did at their 


age (but they know a lot more than any of 
us did at that age). 

Opportunity to be something important, 
to win recognition, is the best cure for the 
delinquents, the best reward for the depend- 
able. And opportunity for the million new 
jobs America must provide every year can 
only come from enough profits to invest in 
equipment to create those jobs. So—any- 
thing like wasteful taxes or slowdowns by 
workmen or fearfill management that refuses 
to provide modern tools—anything which 
smothers opportunity hits at young people 
first and worst. 

And these are the people, remember, who 
are going to vote the laws and the govern- 
ment and the future of our country. Hadn't 
we beter show them what opportunity plus 
hard work can accomplish? 


Maryland Firms Benefit From Contract 
Awards From Foreign Countries Re- 
ceiving Foeign Aid 
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HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, many 
critics of the foreign aid program com- 
plain that American aid money is just 
being given away without any benefits 
accruing to the U.S. economy. It is ob- 
vious that this criticism is greatly over- 
drawn and inaccurate. An article in the 
July 23 edition of the Baltimore Sun 
points out how firms in Maryland have 
benefited from almost $3 million in con- 
tract awards from foreign countries re- 
cently awarded to five firms, The money 
for these contracts was provided by 
financing from the U.S. foreign aid pro- 
gram. The Agency for International 
Development reports that more than 
three-fourths of all foreign aid funds 
allocated for commodity purchases stay 
with the American economy. With 
contracts like those which are benefiting 
Maryland, the money allocated to foreign 
countries may not only be foreign aid, 
but domestic aid also. 

The text of the article follows: 

LOCAL Fmms GET ORDERS THROUGH AID 
(By Jesse Glasgow) 

The State Department's Agency for Inter- 
national Development reported yesterday 
that buyers in four countries recently have 
ordered almost $2,800,000 worth of mer- 
chandise to be produced in the Baltimore 
area. 

The products for export, the bulk from a 
single plant here, are to be purchased under 
financing provided by various U.S. foreign ald 
programs, 

The Agency for International Development 
said Bethlehem Steel is producing $2,552, 
worth of iron, steel, and tinplate for buyers 
in-India, Pakistan, South Vietnam, and 
Turkey. 

TO INDIA, PAKISTAN 

Bethlehem is working under contracts 
awarded to it and nine New York exporters 
by the four foreign countries. 

Most of the total is financed under devel- 
opment loans, to India and Pakistan. 
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Slightly more than $500,000 worth of goods 
Was purchased with funds granted by AID 
to assist the economic development of the 
recipient nations. 

Among other Baltimore suppliers which re- 
ceived foreign aid orders, American Smelting 
& Refining has contracted to produce $170,- 
059 worth of copper ingots for a firm in 
Bombay. 

The Koppers Co. is producing a $20,000 
Order under a larger contract for industrial 
equipment awarded to another U.S. firm by 
& Turkish customer. 


CROWN CORK DEAL 


Curtis Steel Products Co. is producing $16,- 
608 worth of tinplate for delivery to a com- 
Pany in Karachi, Pakistan. 

The other Baltimore area firm is Crown 
Cork & Seal, which is turning out food proc- 
essing machinery costing $12,811 for ship- 
Ment to South Vietnam, 

The Federal Agency stated that more than 
three-fourths of all foreign aid funds allo- 
Cated for commodity purchases stay within 
the American economy. 

It said that all goods purchased through 
foreign aid programs are marked with a dis- 
tinctive color emblem to inform people of 
the foreign nations that the goods have been 
Provided by U.S. aid. 


The Nuclear Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most dificult things we have to do these 
days—in view of the multitude of ar- 
ticles, stories, statements, and so forth— 
is to keep clearly in mind the sequence 
of events on important issues of the day. 

is necessary in order for all of us 
to understand what is involved, and to 
focus our minds clearly on what we must 
do to solve some of our most troublesome 
problems. 

The nuclear issue or test ban 

aty—is a complex matter. The gen- 
Eral public has been reading and hearing 
about possible treaties for many years 
Now. Basically the whole problem 
Started back before August 1945, when 
We exploded the atom bombs over Hiro- 
Shima and Nagasaki, in an effort to bring 
an end to our stalemate in the war with 
Japan. It started when the first inkling 
Of building an atom bomb appeared in 
the mind of the first scientists. It 
Ushered in the most extensive and sus- 
tained effort in the field of espionage and 
Counter espionage known in the history 
of the world. The pros and cons, the 
ues and the faults of individuals and 
fowernments have been discussed pro- 
dundly and endlessly in connection with 
the atomic and nuclear threat to the very 

tence of man. 

I was pleased to see a chronology of 
events on the nuclear issue which ap- 
Deared in the National Observer of July 
29, 1963, along with a statement of what 

Proposed test pact treaty calls for. 
Along with this appeared an editorial 
Called “A First Step —a brief commen- 
K which ends with a telling phrase 

Whether the step is forward or back- 
Ward only time will tell.” 
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I would like to add to the last date 
shown in the chronology of July 15, 
1963—the date of Thursday, July 25, 
1963. On this date representatives of 
the United States, Great Britain, and the 
Soviet Union came to an agreement— 
after nearly 2 weeks of tense and deli- 
cate negotiations in Moscow’s Spridinoy- 
ska, Palace—on a partial treaty concern- 
ing nuclear weapons. 

The three principal negotiators, who 
initiated the proposed agreement, were 
W. Averell Harriman, U.S. Under Secre- 
tary of State for Political Affairs, An- 
drei Gromyko, Foreign Minister for Rus- 
sia, and Viscount Hailsham, British Min- 
ister for Science. 

After the ceremony was over, the sign- 
ers issued a communique calling the 
treaty “an important initial step toward 
the lessening of international tension 
and the strengthening of peace.” So- 
viet Premier Khruschev then repeated 
his demand for a nonaggression treaty 
between NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
Communist nations of Eastern Europe, 
stating that such a treaty “would show 
all peoples that the most powerful mili- 
tary states, in the first place the nuclear 
powers, have reached agreement among 
themselves with a view to averting ther- 
monuclear war.” This demand was one 
which almost provided the shoal upon 
which this first partial test ban treaty 
almost foundered when the USS.R, 
wanted it added to the treaty itself. 

Now final steps must be taken of sub- 
mitting the treaty for ratification to the 
U.S. Senate, the Supreme. Soviet, and 
the British Parliament. The British 
Parliament seems to be greeting news of 
the pact with unqualified joy; the Su- 
preme Soviet will, of coufse, do what 
Mr. Khrushchev tells them to do, re- 
gardless of any private misgivings or 
doubts; but the U.S. Senate has clearly 
indicated it desires a full and complete 
disclosure of all facts involved before 
coming to a decision on ratification. 

And this—in the final analysis—ap- 
pears to be the step which may take us 
forward—over the precipice, or back- 
wards. And who among us can truly 
foretell which this is to be? 

I would be more optomistic regarding 
the reality of this step toward the re- 
moval of nuclear war had the Soviet 
Union demonstrated its good faith by 
removing troops and armament from 
Cuba, taking down the Berlin wall or ex- 
tending freedom to the captive nations— 
the Soviet Union knows the United 
States is sincere—in view of past failure 
of the Russians to live up to agreements 
it would only seem reasonable that we 
expect a demonstration of good faith by 
Mr. Khrushchev. 

I would like to include the articles, 
“The Nuclear Issue,” “What Test Pact 
Says,” and the editorial “A First Step,” 
all appearing in the July 29, 1963, issue of 
the National Observer, with my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, as fol- 
lows: 

From the National Observer, July 29, 1963] 
THE NUCLEAR ISSUE DISARMAMENT 

August 1945: United States explodes atom 
bombs over Hiroshima and Nagasaki killing 
105,000 persons, injuring 94,000. 

June 1946: United States proposes the 
“Baruch Plan.” It would set up an inter- 
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national authority to own and inspect all 
atomic materials and facilities, Soviets re- 
ject the plan. 8 

August 1949: Soviets test their first atomic 
bomb. 

January 1952: United Nations establishes 
disarmament commission. 

October 1952: United States enters the 
thermonuclear age by firing off its first 
hydrogen device. 

August 1953: Soviets explode their first 
hydrogen bomb. 

December 1953: President Eisenhower out- 
lines his “Atoms for Peace Plan,” proposing 
a U.N.-directed atomic energy pool. 

THE LONDON CONFERENCE 

May 1954: A new U.N. disarmament sub- 
committee, composed of United States, 
Canada, Britain, France, and the Soviet 
Union, opens a conference in London, West 
proposes step-by-step disarmament plan. 
An international control authority would 
supervise each phase of the agreement, Rus- 
sians continue to demand weapons ban and 
one-third cut in manpower before controls, 

May 1955; Russians submit disarmament 
plan similar to Western proposal of May 
1954, but tie it to an early end to nuclear 
testing and dismantling of United States 
oversea bases. 

July 1955: President Eisenhower unvells 
“open skies” proposal at summit meeting. 
The plan calls for reciprocal air surveillance 
rights to prevent surprise attack. Russians 
express little interest. 

September 1956: Adlai Stevenson, Demo- 
cratic candidate for president, calls for an 
end to nuclear weapons tests. Mr. Eisen- 
hower replies that testing is “an 
able part of our defense program.” 

March-September 1957: Soviets accept the 
principle of inspection in proposing a 2- 
or 3-year test suspension under interna- 
tional authority with control posts to be 
established in the United States, Britain, and 
Soviet Union. West proposes disarmament 
package including 12- to 24-month test sus- 
pension, which would become permanent if 
inspection machinery is functioning satis- 
factorily by the end of that time. Russia 
charges Western inspection demands are 
excessive. 

SCIENTISTS GET TOGETHER 

July-August 1958: In response to proposal 
by President Eisenhower, — from 
eight countries, including the United States 
and Soviet Union, meet in Geneva to study 
technical problems of inspecting a test ban. 
Agreement is reached on the feasibility of a 
world detection system with 180 control 


posts. 

October 1958: One-year “undeclared mora- 
torium” on nuclear tests goes into effect. 
United States, Soviet, and British negotia- 
tors meet in Geneva to work out details of a 
treaty providing for a permanent ban. 

January 1959: United States and Britain 
agree for the first time to detach test ban 
issue from disarmament package. But they 
insist a test ban treaty must provide for ade- 
quate inspection. 

April 1959: Mr. Eisenhower proposes a 
phased test ban treaty beginning with tests 
in atmosphere, which are easiest to detect, 
while negotiations continue on means of de- 
tecting tests underground and in outer space. 
Russian Premier Khrushchev rejects the 
plan, proposes instead setting an annual 
limit to the number of on-site inspections. 

December 1959: President Eisenhower says 
United States considers itself free to resume 
testing because moratorium has expired but 
won't do so without advance notice. Pre- 
mier Khrushchev pledges his country won't 
resume tests unless the West does so first. 

JOINT RESEARCH PROGRAM 

February-March 1960: United States sub- 
mits “threshold” plan for banning all ex- 
plosions that can be easily detected. Russia 
agrees, but says treaty also must ban the 
hard-to-detect underground explosions, 
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Both sides agree to Joint research program to 
perfect methods of detecting underground 
tests. 

May 1960: Premier Khrushchev breaks up 
Paris summit conference in the aftermath 
of American U-2 plane incident. Russians 
repudiate joint research program. 

March 1961: New Kennedy Administration 
offers treaty with 12 on-site inspections in- 
stead of 20 demanded previously, and 19 con- 
trol posts on Soviet territory instead of 21. 
Russia demands “troika” system of voting 
in proposed control authority. It would give 
her veto power. 

September 1961: Russians resume atmos- 
pheric testing, ending 34-month moratorium 
on all tests. United States renews under- 
ground testing two weeks later. 

April 1962: United States resumes atmo- 
spheric tests, 3 weeks after start of new test 
ban talks by U.N.-sponsored 17-nation dis- 
armament conference in Geneva. 


A CHOICE OF TREATIES 


August 1962: United States and Britain 
offer Russia a choice of treaties. One would 
ban all tests and rely on 8 to 10 on-site in- 
spections a year to detect possible under- 
ground violations. The other would ex- 
clude underground tests, and depend on ex- 
isting means of detection available to each 
country for enforcing a ban on tests in at- 
mosphere, space, and underwater. Russians 
reject both offers. 

December 1962: Premier Khrushchev, in 
exchange of letters with President Kennedy, 
agrees to two or three on-site inspections a 

and three unmanned seismic stations on 
Soviet territory. Kennedy reply says eight 
inspections are needed. 

January 1963: Secret Soviet-American ne- 
gotiations are held in New York and Wash- 
ington but neither side will compromise its 
inspection demands. 

June 1963: President Kennedy says United 
States will refrain from tests in atmosphere 
as long as other states refrain. He calls for 
new East-West efforts to break test-ban 
deadlock. 

July 1963: Premier Khrushchev tells East 
Berlin audience Russians want a treaty ban- 
ning tests in atmosphere, space, and under- 
water, along with simultaneous signing of a 
nonaggression pact between rival East-West 
military organizations. 

July 15, 1963: Test ban talks open in Mos- 
cow. 


{From the National Observer, July 29, 1963] 
Wat Test Pacr Sars 


Here are the four articles of the proposed 
United States-British-Russian Treaty that 
set forth the rules governing nuclear 
weapons: 

“ARTICLE I 

“1, Each of the parties to this treaty under- 
takes to prohibit, to prevent, and not to carry 
out any nuclear weapon test explosion, or 
any other nuclear explosion at any place 
under its jurisdiction or control: 

“A. In the atmosphere, beyond its limits, 
including outer space, or underwater, in- 
cluding territorial waters or high seas; or 

B. In any other environment if such 
explosion causes radioactive debris to be 
present outside the territorial limits of the 
state under whose jurisditcion or control 
such explosion is conducted, It is under- 
stood in this connection that the provisions 
of this subparagraph are without prejudice 
to the conclusion of a treaty resulting in the 
permanent banning of all nuclear test ex- 
plosions, including all such explosions under- 

, the conclusions of which, as the 
parties have stated in the preamble of this 
Treaty, they seek to achieve. 

“2. Each of the parties to this Treaty 
undertakes furthermore to refrain from 
causing, encouraging, or in any way partici- 
pating in, the carrying out of any nuclear 
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weapon test explosion, or any other nuclear 
explosion, anywhere which would take place 
in any of the environments described, or 
have the effect referred to in paragraph 1 of 
this article. 

“ARTICLE N 


1. Any party may propose amendments 
to this Treaty. The text of any proposed 
amendment shall be submitted to the de- 
positary governments which shall circulate 
it to all parties to this Treaty. Thereafter, 
if requested to do so by one-third or more 
of the parties, the depositary governments 
shall convene a conference, to which they 
shall invite all the parties, to consider such 
amendment. 

“2, Any amendment to this Treaty must 
be approved by a majority of the votes of 
all parties in this Treaty, including the 
votes of all of the original parties. The 
amendment shall enter into force for all 
parties upon the deposit of instruments of 
ratification by a majority of all the parties, 
inshuding the instruments of ratification of 
all of the original parties. 

“ARTICLE II 

“1. This Treaty shall be open to all states 
for signature. Any state which does not 
sign this Treaty before its entry into force 
in accordance with paragraph 3 of this 
article may accede to it at any time. 

“2. This Treaty shall be subject to rati- 
fication by signatory states. Instruments of 
ratification and instruments of accession 
shall be deposited with the governments of 
the original parties—the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland, and the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics—which are 
hereby designated the depositary govern- 
ments. + 

“3. This Treaty shall enter into force after 
its ratification by all the original parties 
and the deposit of their instruments of 
ratification. 

“4, For states whose instruments of rati- 
fication or accession are deposited subsequent 
to the entry into force of this Treaty it shall 
enter Into force on the date of the deposit 
of their instruments of ratification or 
accession. 

“5. The depositary governments shall 
promptly inform all signatory and acceding 
states of the date of each signature, the date 
of deposit of each instrument of ratification 
of and accession to this Treaty, the date of 
its entry into force, and the date of receipt 
of any requests for conferences or other 
notices. 

“6. This Treaty shall be registered by the 
depositary governments pursuant to Article 
102 of the Charter of the United Nations. 

“ARTICLE IV 

“This Treaty shall be of unlimited dura- 
tion. 

“Each party shall in exercising its national 
sovereignty have the right to withdraw from 
the Treaty if it decides that extraordinary 
events, related to the subject matter of this 
Treaty, have jeopardized the supreme in- 
terests of its country. It shall give notice 
of such withdrawal to all other parties to 
the Treaty 3 months in advance.” 


[From the National Observer, July 29, 1963] 
DISARMAMENT 

In the dark world conjured up the other 

day by President Kennedy, a nuclear war 

lasting less than 60 minutes would wipe out 

300 million people. The survivors, said Mr, 


Kennedy, “would inherit a world so deva-: 


stated by explosions and poison and fire that 
today we cannot even conceive of all its 
horrors.” 

It's a frightful thought, so frightful that 
almost anything seems better by comparison. 
That, precisely, was President Kennedy’s 
point as he sought to muster public support 
for the limited test ban agreement initialed 
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last week in Moscow. It may not look like 
me he seemed to be saying, but it is some- 
g 

Beyond the fragile hopes it raises, the pact 
doesn't offer much. The scope is limited to 
testing in the sea, in the atmosphere, in 
Space. Testing underground can, and ap- 
parently will, go on so this can only bring 
a slowdown, not an end, to the nuclear race. 
The signing nations—Britain, Russia, and 
the United States—can pull out of the ac- 
cord without pain or punishment if their 
interests dictate It, The President admits 
some testing could be done in secret. And 
the treaty does not, of Gourse, cover either 
France or Red China, and there's little rea- 
son to believe they'll agree to limit thelr 
testing, at least until they've caught up with 
the other three powers. 

Still, as Mr. Kennedy says, it is something, 
a “first step,“ Whether the step is for 
or backward only time will tell. 


The Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. BURKHALTER. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to rise and add my voice to the 
overwhelming majority of Americans 
throughout our Nation who are greeting 
the signing of the treaty banning m 
thermonuclear tests as the bottom rung 
on the ladder to world peace. True, this 
does not remove the threat of nuclear 
war. However, when one nation can 
approach another nation and when three 
such nations can meet and discuss 3 
problem which affects each and everyone 
of them, as well as all the other nations 
of the earth, and do so in a friendly and 
serious mood and reach an agreement 
binding on all the cosignators, this ac- 
tion, although overdue, does give man- 
kind a relaxed breathing spell. How 
much better off all of tomorrows unborn 
babies will be because of a treaty signed 
by three of the world's great powers to 
ban further atmospheric testing of ther- 


- monuclear reactions, including under- 


water and outer space testing. 

The consequences of continued ther- 
monuclear testing are so complicated 
and unfortunately so controversial that 
discussions will go on for many months 
ahead, however, everyone, regardless 
whether their particular views are pro 
or con will welcome the new treaty, 
will await most anxiously for the final 
acceptance when the U.S, Senate 
vote its will. The citizens of the United 
States can rest assured that our Govern- 
ment knows full well the capability of 
our adversaries and knows full well the 
retaliatory might of our forces in pro- 
tecting the Nation against any and 
challenges to our national sovereignty. 
In human events there is always a firs' 
step and this treaty may be the first steP 
to an era of cooperative expansion in 
fields of attack on disease, underfed peo- 
ples of the world, substandard conditions 
of human existence throughout all of the 
earth's nations, an era which will startle 
all peoples with its swift progress 
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giant strides toward eradication of many 
of mankind’s oldest chronic problems. 

Just as it has taken vision, manpower, 
and natural resources to accomplish the 
Many wonderful things that mankind 
has wrought in the ages, since the epoch 
of understandable knowledge was dis- 
Seminated far and wide, to bring us to 
today's brink of space exploration; so 
May tomorrow's horizons be expanded 
here on earth to alleviate man’s many 
suflermgs and to use the earth's re- 
Sources for a truly peaceful defeat of 
all these afflictions. If at some time in 
the future mankind can devote but a 
Small part of its daily labor and re- 
Sources toward self-protection and can 
turn the greatest part of its immense 
Production capabilities into producing 
for human comfort, those in their youth 
today will be able to enjoy a lifetime of 
accomplishment and well-being never 
before thought possible. 

Many, many hours of patient persua- 
sion by many dedicated persons were 
Spent at the conference tables in the 
Past discussing the issues contained in 
trying to bring about the signing of a 
test ban treaty. I wish to pay homage to 
all of these people for their service in the 
Past, for tending the ground that made it 
Possible for the planting of the seed of 
Understanding that has led to the first 
fruit—the new thermonuclear test ban 
treaty, We have started on a new high- 
Way of human existence, may we accept 
the challenge and make it straight and 
Safe. 


An Admiral Sees Danger 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the August 2 issue of the San Diego 
Union, San Diego, Calif.: 
AN ADMIRAL Sees DANGER: TIME To HEED 
ADVICE 


Is the United States embracing a modified 
Political version of the old saying that if you 
Can't beat em, join em? 

We are wrapping our arms around Com- 
Munist negotiators and are about to sign an 
agreement limiting nuclear testing. We have 
Pledged not to invade Cuba, and have 
abandoned the Monroe Doctrine in face of the 

nee of a Russian expeditionary force in 
the Caribbean. 

Where is this all going to lead us? 

Adm. Arthur H. Radford, U.S. Navy, retired, 
former chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
believes “that under the national security 
Policies of our present administration, the 
survival of our Nation is being threatened.” 

These are strong words. And, we had bet- 
ter listen, 

The administration has refused to accept, 
or for that matter, even to seek the advice of 

Nation's military leaders charged with 
the security of the nation, and is 
With a dangerous argument that the cold 
War springs out of mutual distrust and fears 
than out of any evil designs. 
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A typical statement, cited by Admiral 
Radford, is that of McGeorge Bundy, Special 
Presidential Adviser on Foreign Affairs, that 
the importance of Cuba “is less than we 
think.” 

Admiral Radford believes otherwise and 
says that “Cuba is a cancer which is destroy- 
ing the healthy image of the United States 
abroad.” 

If we merely measure the cold war on the 
basis of the present military threat to the 
United States, the immediate danger is not 
great. The Soviet Union will not begin a 
war against us without first maneuvering us 
into an inferior military position, and while 
Red China talks big, it carefully avoids a 
showdown over Formosa and stabs at its 
weaker neighbors along isolated borders. 

But the vital question is, are we helping 
to create the conditions most favorable to 
the advance of atheistic communism and, 
eventually, will they lead to a forced accept- 
ance of a Communist-dominated world? 

The answer seems to be that we are em- 
barking on a course which conceivably could 
lead to such a result. 

Already the tide of anti-Americanism is 
swelling in Latin America, as the result of 
our reluctant position against the Commu- 
nist takeoverin Cuba. The angry little Fidel 
Castro has successfully defied the mighty 
United States. Every government in Latin 
America has been weakened before the pres- 
sure of Communist-inspired mobs, 

After peeling away the shallow applause 
of the neutral nations, we will find another 
foreign reaction to our signing of the Mos- 
cow treaty, that fear of nuclear war has 
stayed our hand and dulled our purpose. 

Thus, has a shadow been lifted from the 
Soviet Union; and is communism now free to 
push its program of subversion and corrup- 
tion, even against the very countries that 
sign the agreement, without danger of war? 

Who will defy the Reds? 

If we are seeking to minimize the danger 
of war, at the same time we are reducing our 
capacity to confront and discourage an 
enemy. Admiral Radford said it best: 

“There comes a time when risks must be 
taken to protect and preserve our vital na- 
tional interest. The risks of doing nothing 
are infinitely greater than the risks of act- 
ing.” 

The Communists, as Admiral Radford 
points out, have always backed down in the 
face of challenge. Are we also to forgo 
challenge? 

The ramifications of the nuclear test-ban 
document are so vast and could be so fore- 
boding, not for what it says but for what it 
might imply in our relations with the Com- 
munist world that, at this point, we agree 
with Senator Barry GOLDWATER that a deci- 
sion for or against it had better be put off 
until all phases have been thoroughly ex- 
amined. 


Fred Pass of Dallas Morning News Wrote 
Story About Longview, Tex., Refusing 
ARA Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. FISHER, Mr. Speaker, in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
dated August 5, 1963, page A4981, there 
appears an insertion entitled “Texas 
Town Refuses ARA Aid—Resents Being 
Labeled ‘Disaster Area’.” An article 
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from the Dallas News was included, pur- 
portedly written by Steven Gerstel. 
That was an error. The name of the 
writer was Fred Pass. 

Fred Pass, a widely recognized writer 
for the Dallas News, has done an excel- 
lent job in studying and analyzing the 
application of the aid program as it has 
been applied in east Texas. 


“Don’t Elect Spenders,” Farsighted 
Parents Told 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, my 
colleagues will be interested to read the 
outstanding letter to the editor which 
was written by Henry Lippitt, of San 
Diego, Calif., and appeared in the San 
Diego Union on July 23, 1963. 

“DON’T ELECT SPENDERS,” FARSIGHTED PARENTS 
Top 

Eorror: Parents who love their children 
and for their sakes economize, sacrifice, and 
save in order to educate them properly and 
leave them an inheritance are the strength 
and bulwark of our Nation. The stability of 
such parents assures the soundness and 
permanence of our economy. 

It is incongruous and inconsistent when 
such farsighted and exemplary citizens in 
their own private lives make a complete turn- 
about at the polls and vote for free-spending 
politicians. Excessive Government spend- 
ing defeats and annuls the plans of the pur- 
poseful parents. 

Liberal politicians practice exactly the op- 
posite policy. They are impatient and want 
to reap the results of their lavish spending 
immediately passing on to our children and 
to our children’s children that part of the 
tab which is inconvenient for them to pay. 

Spending beyond our income automati- 
cally imposes a ponderous burden on future 
generations. Without any choice in the 
matter our descendants are compelled to as- 
sume huge debts, with their increased in- 
terest charges and higher taxes. It is a 
shortsighted policy which shows little con- 
cern for the future of our country. 

The inevitable erosion of the purchasing 
power of the dollar resulting from consistent 
deficit spending affects us all. No one es- 
capes. Our dollar buys less and less goods 
as time goes on. It is a discouraging blight 
which demoralizes the morale of our citizens. 

On the other hand we can elect public 
Officials who are solicitous for the welfare of 
our country’s future and treat its finances as 
they treat their own, with an eye to the 
future. They control spending, balance 
budgets, whittle away at our indebtedness 
and keep our country’s economy sound and 
strong. 

These deserving officials are consistent. 
They practice publicly what they practice 
privately. They know that the axioms of 
public finance are identical with the axioms 
of private finance. There is no hocus-pocus 
about public finance which allows a govern- 
ment to overspend and not suffer the conse- 
quences. Two plus two still equals four. 

We are fortunate that this is so. It would 
be utterly demoralizing if thé carefree, un- 
curbed spendthrift became the financial suc- 
cess and the careful, controlled economist 
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became the failure. 
would be. 

If we elect spenders, the dollars we have 
so carefully accumulated will be worth only 
a fraction of their original value and will be 
insufficient to give our children the start in 
life which we planned, 

If we elect sound economists, they will 
preserve the value of our dollar, and our 
children will be efficiently educated and 
eager to take their place in the dependable 
and enjoyable life ahead. 

Parents, the choice is yours. How you 
vote at the polls determines whether your 
efforts in your children's behalf will or will 
not turn out successfully. 


What a world that 


HENRY Lippitt. 


Private Plans Cut Health Tax Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from Nation’s Business, August 1963: 
Private Prans Cur HEALTH Tax NEED: NEW 

DEVELOPMENTS DISPROVE SUPPORTERS" 

CLAMS 


Champions of a compulsory national pro- 
gram of health taxation are ignoring four 
important new developments: 

The swift expansion of additional private 
health insurance plans. 

Growing public resistance to the adminis- 
tration’s approach. 

Alternative legislative proposals for the 
diminishing number of the aged who may 
need Government help. 

The steadily improving ability of the aged 
to meet their own needs. 

The ce of one State deserves na- 
tlonwide attention as the administration 
continues its campaign to provide a limited 

for all under social security, re- 
gardless of need. 

The New Jersey Legislature defeated a bill 
this spring that would have permitted pri- 
vate insurance companies to pool their fi- 
nancial resources and sales facilities, spread 
their risks, and achieve other economies 
through a large market to bring low-cost 
medical insurance to the elderly. 

Democratic Gov. Richard J. Hughes took 

against declaring: 
“Legislation of this type will be used to 
minimize the need for the President’s 


S The sponsor of the bill, veteran legislator 
Alfred N. Beadleston, counters that the re- 
sult meant: To hell with the old folks in 
New Jersey.” 

Despite the attitude in New Jersey, such 
cooperative plans are making rapid headway 
in Connecticut, New York, and Massa- 
chusetts. 

Legislatures in many other States have 
passed or considered the laws needed to par- 
ticipate. One authority says that West 
Coast States may become the nucleus of a 
13-State regional program, including Hawall 
and Alaska, and that a small regional ap- 
proach is being considered for North Caro- 
lina and Virginia. 

He sees the pool-type program as supple- 
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menting the role of old-age assistance and 
the Kerr-Mills legislation, which permits 
Federal-State aid to those who do not qual- 
ify for other forms of assistance but need 
help with medical bills. 


COMPANIES EXPAND COVERAGE 

As the program takes hold, say support- 
ers, costs should be far less than plans of 
individual companies, which themselves 
have dramatically expanded programs avail- 
able to the elderly. 

Sources in the industry and Congress say 
these developments, emerging since full- 
scale hearings on the administration’s bill, 
further strengthen the evidence that private 
insurance can meet the needs of most of 
the population within a few years. 

Add some of the proposals for tax credits 
or deductions for payment of insurance 
premiums, grants in case of need, Govern- 
ment use of private plans—which get scant 
attention in the new administration—and 
the private approach could be applied to 
more of the hard-core elderly who may need 
some Government help. 

Yet Congress gets the argument that, since 
private industry doesn't claim it can provide 
for all the needy, Government must rush in 
with a plan to cover everyone. 

Despite the propaganda, however, opinion 
polls run by several Congressmen this year 
showed constituents opposed to the admin- 
istration's bill. 

The thinking behind the bare-bones sta- 
tistics Is even more revealing, as reflected 
in this year's poll by Republican Representa- 
tive Frances P. Boiron of Ohio, whose dis- 
trict includes parts of Cleveland. 

Her polls in 1960, 1961, and 1962, which 
simply asked whether each registered voter 
was in favor of medical care for the aged 
under social security, found as many as 60 
percent replying “Yes.” 

WHAT POLLS SHOW 


But this year, for the first time, her ques- 
tionnaire- listed some alternative choices. 
The difference in replies was striking. Here 
they are, based on 16,000 replies: 

Compulsory health care under social se- 
curity, 87 percent for, 50 percent against; 
voluntary private health insurance with Fed- 
eral tax credits of $150 a year toward pre- 
miums, 41 percent for, 32 percent against; 
no more government in the health field, 32 
percent for, 30 percent against. 

Much of the remaining support for the 
administration’s plan appears based on the 
misunderstanding that a worker would pay 
only $1 a month for health insurance cover- 
ing his retirement years. 

Although actual costs would be more than 
twice this amount, the plan would cover 
only 25 to 40 percent of real requirements. 

Improvement in the financial position of 
the elderly is revealed in a report by the 
President's Council on Aging. It notes that 
in 1950 there were 123 million Americans 
age 65 and older with income totaling $15 
billion; in 1961, there were 17 million elderly 
an increase of 40 percent, with income of 
$35 billion, an increase of 130 percent. 

Significantly, it adds: “In addition, the 
people who retire during the next 10 years 
will receive higher payments, on the average, 
than the benefits being paid today. * * * 
Private pensions will also play a bigger role 
in providing economic security for the peo- 
ple retiring during the next 10 years.” 

In addition, the report shows that the Fed- 
eral Government contributes more than $17 
billion in income maintenance and medical 
care payments, plus tax advantages, for the 
17 million-plus citizens 65 and older, or an 
average of $1,000 apiece. Yet the pressure 
for Government to do more continues. 


August 6 


Train Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr, Speaker, it 
was gratifying to read, in the New York 
Herald Tribune of July 13, 1963, an edi- 
torial which at last puts the railroad 
crisis into proper perspective. 

It appears that a great deal of the 
maneuvering on this issue by the Ken- 
nedy administration has been politically 
oriented. One of the clearest evidences 
of this is the fact that President Kennedy 
will wait until July 22 to give his recom- 
mended solution to avert a July 29 strike 
to the Congress. This not only places 
tremendous pressure on Congress; it also, 
as the President knows, makes it prac- 
tically impossible for the Republican 
members of the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee, where the Presi- 
dent's recommendations will be referred, 
to prepare sound, constructive alterna- 
tives to the Kennedy administration's 
proposals. There is only a single staff 
member on the Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee responsible to the 
minority. 

I commend to your attention the text 
of the Herald Tribune editorial which 
follows: 

Train TIME 

It's clear by now that the only hope of 
averting a disastrous nationwide rall strike 
lies in congressional action. 

President Kennedy, doing his best to wash 
his politically sensitive hands of the whole 
affair, has put it up to Congress—but he 
proposes to give Congress only 1 week be- 
tween submission of his own promised rec- 
ommendations, along with the report of the 
new committee, and the July 29 strike dead- 
line. 

This isn’t much time, especially consider- 
ing the potential political explosiveness of 
any legislated solution, and considering also 
the glut of labor bills already in the con- 
gressional hopper or taking form in congres- 
sional minds. No one seems entirely clear 
on what Congress is likely to do—except that 
there's a likelihood of a Donnybrook. 

For Congress to walt until July 22, when 
It's due to get the report and recommenda- 
tions, before getting to work on a crash basis 
would be an abdication of its responsibil- 
ity to the Nation. The dispute has to be 
settled, and things have gotten to the sorry 
state now where it apparently has to be set- 
tled by Congress. 

There's no need to wait for a report of 
the facts. These have been exhaustively 
and repeatedly researched. All Congress 
needs, in order to get started, is the 576-page 
report that a special 15-man Presiden 
Commission submitted to Mr. Kennedy on 
February 28, 1962, after a 13-month study. 

Judging by his performance so far, it 
seems likely that Mr. Kennedy's recommen- 
dations will aim first at protecting his politi- 
cal flank from angry recriminations by or- 
ganized labor, to which his of the 
Democratic Party is so deeply indebted. But 
this is a case in which the unions involved 
have behaved with such gross irresponsibil- 
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ity as to bring the whole collective bargain- 

g process into disrepute. By refusing for 
2 long years to bargain, they have caused 

gaining itself to fail. By balking miedia- 
tion eforts and vetoing arbitration, they 

ve caused the free alternatives to bargain- 
ing to fail, The only remaining choices are 
Chaos and coercion. 

There's no need for Congress to walt for 

Kennedy, who clearly would like nothing 
better than a chance to weasel out of de- 
Cision, 

There has to be someone with the guts 
to call a coal shovel a coal shovel. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cong or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 

Trtie 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES:—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall haye control of the ar- 
Tangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SroN AH. Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp semimonthly during the sessions 
Of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS,—No maps, dia- 
Brams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Rrconn without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 

Mowing rules, to which the attention of 

Nators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
Tespectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record. -The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 

© daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
Seedings shall alternate with the House pro- 

ings in order of placement in consecu- 

Ve issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
Shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 

Recorp shall proceed without regard to 

alternation whenever the Public Printer 

tems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style — The Public Printer shall 

int the report of the proceedings and de- 

tes of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 

© CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½- point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
SPeeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents. 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6½-polnt 
65 + and all rollcalls shall be printed in 

Point type. No italic or black type nor 
Words in capitals or small capitals shall be 

ed for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
Unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
Strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
Quotations from historical, official, or legal 
dacuments or papers of which a literal repro- 

Uction is necessary. 

8. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
Script is submitted to Members for revision it 
Uld be returned to the Government Print- 
S Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
er to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
SUed on the following morning; and if all of 
Manuscript is not furnished at the time 
SPecified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
Withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
th Will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
© day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
ished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 
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4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Publie Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a perlod ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addl- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed, This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered In either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendir.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from ong House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
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tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld’ because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated) 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave Is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply, The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, 2 

12. Official Reporters. -The Official Report - 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). ' 

Resolutions for printing extra coples, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who haye changed their residences will please 
give Information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Oil Lamp Inaugural 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, some 40 
years ago, Vice President Calvin Coolidge 
Was sworn in by his father as President 
Of the United States in their family 

estead at Plymouth Notch, Vt. It 
8 will remain, a unique historical 
ent. 

This swearing-in ceremony of the 
former Northampton, Mass., attorney, is 
Vividly recounted in a recent article by 
Herbert A. Kenny in the Boston Sunday 
Globe of August 4, 1963. Very rarely, Mr. 
Speaker, do we find such an excellent 
reportorial summary of a major his- 
torical incident. Since Mr. Coolidge 
lived many of his formative years and 

r died in my congressional district, 

T am indeed happy to bring this column 
to the attention of my colleagues. This 
also good history which the youth of 
the country can thrive on and I further 
hope that many Members will pass the 
article on to their families and friends. 

The article follows: 

Or. Lamp INAUGURAL 
(By Herbert A. Kenny) 
PL MOUTH Norca, Vr—Forty years ago 
Yesterday, at 2:47 a.m., Vice President Calvin 
idge was sworn by his father as Presi- 
dent of the United States in their family 
estead here in a kerosene-lamp ceremony 
Unique in American history for its homely 


The full measure of the sacred simplicity 
and significance of that farmhouse has never 
been taken in prose, poetry or painting. 

The annual memorial exercises here yes- 

y afternoon had the same unsophisti- 
ted stamp as the ceremony itself. 

But the deeper significances of it all are 
beginning to grow in the soul of an Amer- 
ica where life has become as complicated 
as the innards of a guided missile. 

Ten years later Calvin Coolidge was dead. 
His father, Col. John C. Coolidge, lived for 

years after administering the oath. In 

years John Coolidge, only surviving son 
Of the President, never heard his father or 
grandfather mention it. 

“I can't recall that they ever did.“ he said 
8 vely at his summer home here on the 

ve of the anniversary, “certainly I never 
them. I was at Fort Devens, Camp 
Devens then, when it occurred. I was in the 
old CMTC, We were lining up for mess when 
an officer told me that Harding had died. I 
Stayed at camp. I don’t know why, it was 
hot, dirty, and dusty, a hellhole. Later, of 
„I went to Washington, my brother 

: —.— working in the tobacco fields down 
ent een way. so neither of us was pres- 

But the historic scene itself was not a big 
J to elther of them. Over the years, 

hn Coolidge acknowledges, he never re- 
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flected on it a great deal but does so more 
in recent years. 

“I feel myself that the simplicity of it is 
all the more appealing as life becomes more 
complex around us. 

“There's a nostalgia in us all for the 
American where that sort of thing could 
happen.” 

MINOR INCIDENT 

Joe H. Fountain, now public relations 
counsel for the Canadian National Railways, 
is one of the two men alive who witnessed 
the ceremony. In 1923 he was editor of the 


Springfield (Vt.) Reporter. Years afterward’ 


he wrote a monograph called “Homestead 
Inaugural” and has recorded his recollec- 
tions many times over the years. 

But at the time he gave the news story 
only five paragraphs on the back page of 
his paper. He placed it over the news notes 
from Felchville which announced Mrs. 
Claude Wyman was recovering from the 
mumps, and beneath a clutch of classified 
advertisements. The lead story on the front 
page of the paper told of the death of the 
oldest man in Springfield. 

Nor did the State of Vermont get wrought 
up about the site until Vrest Orton, author 
and country store owner, became head of the 
Vermont Historic Sites Commission. 

In 1951, Gerald McLaughlin, successor to 
Joe Fountain as editor of the Springfield Re- 
porter could write. 

“Vermonters, who for 18 years have paid 
no gftention to Plymouth Notch, birthplace 
and final resting place of Calvin Coolidge, 
80th President, are taking lagging steps to 
rectify their neglect, etc.” 

Orton and others were critical of the over- 
grown condition of the grave of the Presi- 
dent in the town cemetery. 


TURNED OVER TO STATE 


In 1957 shortly after the death of his 
mother, Mrs. Grace Goodhue Coolidge in 
Northhampton, herself a native of Vermont, 
John deeded the homstead to the State of 
Vermont to be maintained as a shrine. 

He retained his present summer home, a 
quarter of a mile to the rear, also the birth- 
place of his grandfather close by, and the 
cheese factory founded by his grandfather 
which he revived since he retired from the 
printing business in Connecticut. His win- 
ter home is still Farmington, Vt. 

The homestead stands across the street 
from the house where Cal was born and 
lived until his fifth year. This house con- 
tains a small general store run by Mr. and 
Mrs. Herman Pelkey who bought it from 
Florence V. Cilley who bought it from the 
President's father. They maintain it in 
taste and simplicity. 

They refer to the house as the summer 
White House as well as the birthplace. 

“Actually,” John Coolidge says amiably, 
“the homestead was the summer White 
House, but then he did have an office over 
the store and his secretaries worked there 
with the mail. So it was the summer White 
House office. But he lived summers at the 
homestead.” 

Next to the homestead is another white 
frame dwelling that was the home of the 
President’s uncle and aunt, John and Gratia 
Wilder, now a simple coffeehouse and tea- 
room run by the State of Vermont for pil- 
grims. The homestead stands between the 
Wilder house and the Plymouth Cheese Co. 

On the opposite side of the street to the 
rear of the birthplace is the Union Christian 


Church, small, white, and distinctly New 
England, with an American flag posted in the 
pew where Coolidge sat. 

LISTS NOT UNIFORM 

Dispute still reigns over how many persons 
were present at that early morning inau- 
gural. Some say six; some say seven. Coo- 
lidge himself made two lists, both of them 
incomplete. On one he left out Editor Foun- 
tain. But in another list he left out his own 
father. 

Present, the best authorities ever, were Mr. 
and Mrs, Calvin Coolidge, Col. John C. Coo- 
lidge, Erwin Geiser, the President's secretary, 
Leonard L, Lane, a representative of the 
Railway Mail Clerks’ Association; Editor 
Fountain, Con Porter Dale (in those 
days Vermont had two; and Joseph McIner- 
ney, Coolidge's chauffeur. 

Some accounts put Lane outdoors, some 
put McInerney behind the screen door. 
Mark Drown, a taxi driver, who brought 
others up, and Herbert P. Thompson, com- 
mander of the Springfield Post of the Ameri- 
can Legion, were definitely outside. 

TOO SACRED 


A number of newsmen had been present. 
When word of Harding's death came, Coo- 
lidge issued a brief statement and the news- 
men fied to Ludlow to telephone their papers. 
The one telephone at Plymouth, in the store, 
was being held for Presidential business. 

When the réporters were gone the famous 
ceremony took place. 

The first reported to arrive on the scene 
after the ceremony was George Frederick 
Jones, of Rutland, now a probate judge, and 
in those days well known to Cal. He recalls 
winning the first interview and telephoning 
it to the Boston Globe. 

When: Jones spoke to Mrs. Coolidge of “the 
President,” she replied, “Mr. Harding?” 
“No,” said Jones, “President Coolidge.” “I 
misunderstood,” said Mrs. Coolidge, “you are 
the first one to refer to him that way.“ 

Jones was sworn as a deputy marshal the 
next day to help Coolidge to the train at 
Rutland and off to New York where he 


reveals that Coolidge had a deep appreci- 
ation of the early morning ceremony. 

A photographer from Boston, the late Mor- 
ris Pineberg, asked him if he would reenact 
the scene with his father. 

“No,” said Cal laconically “too sacred.” 

But he couldn't remember who was pres- 
ent when he took the oath. Perhaps that 
was because of the sense of reverence that 
absorbed him. 

In October of the same year, Arthur I. 
Kellett, an artist, was engaged to reproduce 
the scene in oils for a national magazine. 
He wrote to Fountain Jones and others who 
had some knowledge of the early morning 
scene. 

“Mr. Coolidge,” Kellett wrote Jones, refer- 
ring to the President, was more or less vague 
and uncertain in his memory on some Impor- 
tant facts.” Several hack reproductions were 
done, but nothing major. One pictured 
Colonel Coolidge wearing a collar and tie. 

“My memory is distinct on that,” says 
Judge Jones, “he wore no collar and no tie. 
He had on a shirt to which a collar could be 
attached but wasn’t.” 

The Kellett picture appeared but never be- 
came famous. 
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"I had a copy of that picture for years,” 
says John Coolidge, “but I don’t know where 
it is now. The likenesses were no good, ter- 
rible as a matter of fact. I kept it over my 
desk for a while, but I can’t remember what 
happened to it.” 

Perhaps 40 years is not enough to give his- 
tory the same neat trimmed look the lawns 

now have around the Coolidge memorials at 

Plymouth Notch, an unspoiled and unex- 
ploited area, entered by an undulating drive 
past green forests and farms and two beau- 
tiful lakes. 

Another 10 years and the farmhouse inau- 
gural may assume heroic proportions in the 
public mind. 

It would take a Grant Wood or an Andrew 
Wyeth to paint the picture the ceremony de- 
serves, and a Henry Wadsworth Longfellow 
or a Robert Frost to celebrate it in verse. 
When it reaches the proportions it deserves 
in the hearts of Americans, that sort of im- 
mortal memorializing may commence. 

By that time no Coolidges may be left in 
the ancestral halls after six generations. 


The 14th Amendment 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
August 12, 1963, issue of thé U.S. News 
& World Report contains an outstand- 
ing editorial on the subject of the illegal 
14th amendment. The editorial is en- 
titled “Undoing a Fraud“ and was writ- 
ten by the distinguished editor of the 
U.S. News & World Report, Mr. David 
Lawrence. In view of the fact that this 
editorial addresses itself to the need for 
congressional action with regard to the 
14th amendment, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the Appendix to 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNDOING A FRAUD 
(By David Lawrence) 

Few people realize that both Houses of 
Congress can at any time, by a majority vote, 
pass a resolution which would have the ef- 


fect of declaring that the so-called 14th 


amendment is not a part of the Constitution. 
Such a joint resolution would not require 
the President's signature and would not even 
have to be submitted to the State legisla- 
tures. 

This is the paradoxical status of the 
amendment which in 1868 was declared by 
resolution of Congress to have been legally 
ratified, when in fact it was not. Ohio and 
New Jersey were counted as having ratified 
the amendment, but actually each had with- 
drawn an earlier resolution of ratification 
and had adopted instead a forma! resolution 
rejecting the amendment. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has repeatedly refused to pass on this fraud. 
It ruled as recently as 1939, in the case of 
Coleman v. Miller, that disputes over ratifi- 
cation or rejection are “political questions“ 
with which Congress alone can deal, 

The facts in this strange sequence of events 
are perhaps best stated in a communication 
Just prepared, after careful research, by an 
eminent lawyer, Everet C. McKeage of San 
Francisco, He was for 4 years a judge of the 
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superior court there, and later general 
counsel and for two terms president of Cali- 
fornia’s Public Utilities Commission, of 
which he is still a member. He is active in 
the American Bar Association. He writes to 
this editor as follows: 

“In recent days, I have undertaken to re- 
view the acts of the Congress and also the 
proclamations of the Secretary of State and 
of the President of the United States with 
regard to this matter of the asserted ratifica- 
tion of the 14th amendment. The whole 
story is set out unequivocally in “15 United 
States Statutes at Large,” at pages 700 to 
711. The documents which appear in the 
“United States Statutes at Large” are docu- 
ments of which all courts, Federal and State, 
must take judicial notice. Upon the face of 
these documents, it is clear and unequivocal 
that the 14th amendment was never lawfully 
adopted, 

“This conclusion of mine assumes for this 
purpose that the asserted ratifications by 
the ‘carpetbag’ governments of the South- 
ern States were valid ratifications. How- 
ever, we know that these ‘carpetbag' gov- 
ernments were not the lawful governments 
of the Southern States at that time and we 
also know that the Reconstruction Act of 
March 2, 1867, required that the Southern 
States must ratify the 14th amendment as 
a condition precedent to ‘readmission’ into 
the Union. This requirement was unlawful 
and void, as any constitutional lawyer 
would conclude, and made such ratifications 
unlawful. The Supreme Court of the 
United States, in the case of Teras v. White, 
held that the Southern States were never 
out of the Union and, therefore, it could 
not be said that they were ‘readmitted’ to 
the Union. But, swallowing all of this fraud 
and corruption, the official records, to which 
I have referred, clearly reveal that the 14th 
amendment was not lawfully adopted. 

“At the time that the 14th amendmont 
Was adopted, there were 37 States in the 
Union, including the 11 Southern States. 
Therefore, three-fourths of that number 
would be 27.75. Thus, it would require the 
ratification by 28 States to adopt the 14th 
amendment. On the 20th day of July 
1868, the then Secretary of State, William 
H. Seward, pursuant to a request by the 
Congress, issued a proclamation with regard 
to the status of the pending ratification of 
the 14th amendment. The Secretary of 
State stated that 23 States had ratified the 
amendment and that six of the Southern 
States, by their newly established govern- 
ments, had ratified the amendment, making 
a total of 29 ratifications. 

“However, and this is most important, 
the Secretary stated that the States of Ohio 
and New Jersey, which had theretofore rati- 
ned the 14th amendment, had subsequent- 
ly withdrawn their ratifications. He pointed 
out that if these withdrawals by Ohio and 
New Jersey were valid, then the 14th amend- 
ment had not been adopted, but that if 
these withdrawals were unlawful and in- 
valid, the amendment had been adopted. 

“On the 2ist day of July 1868, the Con- 
gress, by joint resolution, arbitrarily re- 
solved that the 14th amendment had be- 
come a part of the Constitution of the 
United States and directed the Secretary of 
State to so proclaim. Obviously, the Con- 
gress proceeded upon nothing more than the 
information contained in the proclamation 
made by the Secretary of State which was 
furnished to the Congress on the previous 
day (July 20, 1868). 

“The contention has been made that New 
Jersey and Ohio did not withdraw their rati- 
fications of the 14th amendment until after 
a sufficient number of States had ratified 
the 14th amendment—three-fourths of the 
States—and had thus made it a part of the 
Constitution. This contention is refuted by 
the first proclamation of Secretary of State 
Seward. It was then that Congress arbi- 
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trarily resolved that the 14th amendment 
had been adopted, and Instructed the Sec- 
retary of State to proclaim that fact. 

“At pages 708 to 711 of 15 U.S. Statutes at 
Large’ appears this first proclamation of July 
20, 1868, which shows, at page 710, that the 
State of New Jersey ratified the 14th amend- 
ment September 11, 1866, and withdrew that 
ratification in April 1868. 

“Also, at page 710, the same proclamation 
of the Secretary of State shows that the 
State of Ohio ratified the 14th amendment 
January 11, 1867, and withdrew that ratifica- 
tion in January 1868. 

“Also, at the same page, the Secretary of 
State’s proclamation shows that the State of 
Iowa ratified the amendment April 3, 1868: 
Arkansas, April 6, 1868; Florida, June 9, 1868; 
Louisiana, July 9, 1868, and Alabama, July 
13, 1868. 

“So, it will be seen that the required num- 
ber of States had not ratified the 14th 
amendment—including both New Jersey and 
Ohio—at the time New Jersey and Ohio had 
withdrawn their ratifications. 

“Including New Jersey and Ohio, the 
largest number of States claimed to have 
ratified the 14th amendment amounted to 
29, 3 of Which Florida, Louisiana, and Als- 
bama—ratified the amendment long after 
the withdrawal by New Jersey and Ohio of 
their ratifications. All this is shown in these 
documents to which I refer appearing at 
pages 700 and 711 of yolume 15 of ‘United 
States Statutes at Large.’ 

“These documents to which I refcr are 
documents which the Supreme Court of the 
United States has held that courts will not 
go behind. All that the Supreme Court of 
the United States needs to do is to look at 
these documents which show on their face 
the fraudulent claim that the 14th amend- 
ment became a part of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. 

“There is a rule of law, not always adhered 
to by the Supreme Court of the United States. 
that courts will not go behind the official 
statements of the legislative branch of the 
Government but win accept the official state- 
ments as correct. However, this rule of 1a¥ 
has the qualification that, if the invalidity of 
these official statements appears upon their 
face, the courts will so declare and so hold. 
All that any court has to do is to review these 
public documents, and the conclusion will be 
inevitable that the 14th amendment was not 
lawfully adopted. 

“The Supreme Court of the United States 
has never said that this amendment was 
lawfully adopted. What it has said is that it 
will assume, without deciding, that the 
amendment was adopted. The Court has 
further held that the question as to whether 
or not the amendment was adopted Is a po- 
litical’ one with which courts will not inter- 
fere.” 

Mr. McKeage points out that in 1962 the 
Supreme Court, which has always ruled that 
apportionment of Congress and State legis- 
latures was a “political question,” reversed 
itself and held that the courts have juris- 
diction to interfere in such matters, He 
adds: 

“Therefore, it is high time that the Su- 
preme Court undertake to adjudicate 
issue of the validity of the 14th amendmen? 
to the Federal Constitution. 

“There is a well-recognized rule of law 
that, where several persons are about to 
undertake a matter, until the required num 
ber of persons have signed the undertaking 
to make it binding, those who have signed 
may withdraw, but they may not withdraw 
after the required number have signed. 
other words, New Jersey and Ohio, lawfully 
could withdraw thelr ratifications if t 
constitutional number of States had no 
ratified the 14th amendment at the time 
such withdrawal. of 

“To illustrate: The whole number 
States In the United States is 50. 
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fourths would be 37.5, requiring 38 States 
to ratify a constitutional amendment today. 
Assume that 30 States had ratified and that, 
before the required 38 States had ratified, 
15 of those 30 ratifying States withdrew their 
Tatifications. Would any reasonable man 
Contend that the proposed constitutional 
amendment would be adopted if 8 more 
States should ratify the amendment, not- 
Withstanding the fact that 15 of the 30 
States referred to had withdrawn their ratifi- 
Cations? 

“This was the situation with the 14th 
amendment, although the margin was much 
narrower but the principle was the same. 

“I believe that people generally are be- 
Coming aware of the fraud that was perpe- 
trated upon the American people by the 

mstruction Congress.” 

If Congress, therefore; by a majority reso- 
lution, can declare ratified an amendment 
that really hasn't been approved by three- 
fourths of the States, then repeal of such a 

tion” can, by a subsequent resolu- 
tion of Congress, similarly be voted. 

But rather it would seem logical and fair 
tor Congress, by a two-thirds vote, to re- 
Submit the 14th amendment to all State 

atures. When this is done, a blemish 
and disgrace in American constitutional his- 
tory will be removed. We will then be able 
to present to the world the image of a gov- 
ernment that does not condone fraud but 
even after nearly 100 years is willing to atone 
for its sin. 


Civil Rights: Public Accommodations 
Section 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, there 
have been in the press suggestions that 
compromises will be necessary if any civil 
Tights legislative package is to be passed 
this year. 

An editorial in this morning's edition 
of the Washington Post, Mr. President, 
deals with these suggestions, saying that 

entire civil rights package is de- 

to cure a disease, and if the medi- 

Cine is weakened “the cancer will not 
have been excised.” 

I ask unanimous consent so that the 
editorial may printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

SEEVING THE PUBLIC 

The purpose of the civil rights bill is to 
Cure a disease, to remedy a wrong. If its 
Medicine is too weak, its dosage inadequate, 
it Will leave the patient still gravely Ul. and 

Whole of the treatment will have been in 

Judging from the substantial modifica- 

of the key public accommodations sec- 

tion of the administration measure now 

being discussed in Congress, there Is serious 

ger that the medicine will be watered 
wn to a mere nostrum. 

It is important to recognize that the Pres- 

ent's civil rights bill was, to begin with, a 

Promise. For all the fanfare with which 
it was introduced, it was an extremely mod- 
rate, and modest, measure. It embodied no 
ged fair employment practice legislation. 

t provided for no inflexible denial of Federal 
to localities and enterprises engaging 
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in racial discrimination. It was essentially 
placatory rather than punitive in approach. 
‘There was justification for this moderation— 
the justification of expediency that half a 
loaf is better than no bread, that a compro- 
mise civil rights law is better than no law 
at all. Vital concessions were made in the 
hope of forestalling a filibuster. 

Now there is talk of seeking influential 
Republican support—the support of such 
Republican leaders as Senators DIRKSEN, 
HICKENLOOPER, and AIKEN—by. exempting 
from the public accommodations section cer- 
tain types of enterprise. The public accom- 
modations section is now the heart of the 
administration bill. It represents an effort 
to outlaw the most cruelly humiliating and 
degrading aspect of racial discrimination— 
the denial of service to Negroes by business 
enterprises which offer service to the general 
public. It is this form of discrimination 
which, more than any other, has given rise 
to the demonstrations and disorders which 
at last goaded the conscience of the country 
to action. 

A public accommodations section which 
exempts certain categories of business or ex- 
empts all enterprises beneath a specified size: 
simply would not serve to eradicate this gal- 
ling source of friction and bitterness from 
American life. For the plain fact is that 
racial discrimination is most prevalent and 
most flagrant in small establishments. It 
has its most painful and irritating impact in 
small towns where individuals choose to 
fiaunt their spurious sense of racial supe- 
riority by denying service on the basis of 
color. Let these establishments continue to 
discriminate and the country will find itself 
still infested with racial hatred—and still 
plagued with racial strife and violence. The 
cancer will not have been excised. 

For the Congress of the United States to 
say, Moreover, that it will forbid racial dis- 
crimination in big businesses but will permit 
it in small businesses is to put a kind of 
Federal imprimatur of approval on the evil. 
It Is to condone in part what ought to be 
extirpated root and branch. 

There is real difference of opinion, to be 
sure, respecting the reach of congressional 
authority in this field. But this reach need 
not, and should not, be precisely defined in 
legislation. Congress can simply and un- 
qualifiedly outlaw discrimination on grounds 
of race by all enterprises affecting interstate 
commerce and offering service to the gen- 
eral public, or otherwise within the con- 
stitutional reach of Congress, and it can, and 
should, leave determination of the law‘s 
scope to judicial reflection and decision. 
What is wanted from Congress in this sit- 
uation is the plain assertion of a principle 
and the extension of that principle to its 
outermost constitutional bounds. - 

There is a chance at hand to cure an old 
and ugly and crippling national disease. 
That disease cannot be cured by poultices 
and potions. Only heroic measures will 
serve. In a land where all men are created 
equal, all men are entitled to be treated 
equally by their fellow men in all the public 
aspects of their lives. 5 


Detroit Free Press and Russian Editors 
Trade Views 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 
Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 


Lee Hills, Detroit Free Press publisher 
and executive editor, is a double Pulitzer 
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Prize winner and a past Pulitzer Prize 
judge. Last summer Mr. Hills headed a 
delegation from the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors on a trip to Russia. 
On his return he wrote a series of articles 
outlining his impressions. Boris Burkov, 
chairman of the board of Novosti Press 
Agency in Russia and secretary of the 
U.S.S.R. Journalists Union, commented 
on some of Mr. Hills’ observations. Mr. 
Hills replied. Mr. Burkov took issue 
with several points in the reply, and Mr. 
Hills answered him. The Detroit Free 
Press of August 4, 1963, printed the fol- 
lowing excerpts of this exchange: 


MarcH 31, 1963. 

Dear MR. HIS: I was glad to receive your 
letter and of the opportunity to continue 
our exchange of views, which you quite 
aptly called an attempt to bridge the ocean 
of mutual misunderstanding, 

Of course, that is only a hyperbole. But 
perhaps we will manage at least to explore 
the route for a future bridge, which un- 
doubtedly will be built sometime. 

When you, my esteemed colleague, raise 
the question of freedom of the press, free- 
dom of criticism in the Soviet Union, you 
ask a not quite appropriate question: “Did 
the Soviet press criticize the excesses of 
Stalin in the period of the personality cult?” 

That is not according to the rules of fair- 
play, as the English say. You know full 
well that the period of the personality cult 
was characterized by an intolerant attitude 
toward criticism of any actions of Stalin. 
Had it been otherwise, there would obviously 
not have been the mistakes and tragic mis- 
use of power. 

I note that you, Mr. Hills, are inclined to 
put forward such questions, the only pur- 
pose of which is to place your partner in an 
uncomfortable position. I don't know if the 
classic example of this kind of question Is 
known in America: “Have you stopped beat- 
ing your wife—answer yes or no.“ 

The notion “totalitarian system,” which 
you peremptorily apply to my country, hard- 
ly contributes to our understanding. I would 
not want to cite for you, on this matter, the 
Soviet constitution and our other laws, which 
bear witness to the fact that the term “totali- 
tarlanism“ can be applied to Soviet reality 
only by misinformed or unfriendly people. 
And I do not count you in either of these 
categories. 

You continue to assert that the spirit of 
criticism is absent in the Soviet press. I can 
advise you to take any issue of any Soviet 
newspaper and become convinced that our 
press comes out daily against the most varied 
objective and subjective shortcomings in the 
economic, administrative, and cultural life 
of our society. = 

It goes without saying that this criticism 
is called upon to serve the common well- 
being, to help realize the policy of the gov- 
ernment and the Communist Party. 

Are you, Mr. Hills, an advocate of criticism 
for the sake of criticism? Of the kind of 
criticism which would not serve society? 
Obviously not. 

You yourself mentioned that President 
Kennedy considers the press “an invaluable 
arm of the Presidency.” In our country, 
Premier Khrushchey considers journalists as 
active assistants of the party, of the people. 
Isn’t aid to the party and to the people a 
broader notion than ald to the President? 

I would also like to make some corrections 
to your remarks concerning the sources of 
the arms race and the cold war between the 
Soviet Union and the United States. You 
mentioned a concrete date, February 2, 1946, 
when Stalin allegedly declared a rebuilding 
of the Soviet armed forces aimed at the 
conquest of Europe. 

Of course, even historians probably will not 
be able to determine the day or the specific 
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action which marked the beginning of the 
cold war. In any case, an infinite number 
of points of view on this subject are possible. 

I personally, and many of my Soviet col- 
leagues, believe that this unfortunate start 
was given by the speech of Churchill, new 
honored citizen of the United States of 
America, in Fulton, Mo. (Churchill’s “Iron 
Curtain" speech). That was, as you re- 
member, an implacable, anti-Soviet policy 
speech. 

I would like to draw your attention, Mr. 
Hills, to some other inaccuracies in your 
letter. 

For example, you set forth, as if it were 
undisputed truth, a documentarily uncon- 
firmed story that during the Korean war the 
conflict was started from the territory of the 
Korean Peoples Democratic Republic. If you 
could study the archives of American military 
intelligence, you would become convinced 
that the matter happened far differently. 

I do not know, my dear Mr. Hilis, what 
sources you used for such a “historical ex- 
cursion.” I carefully searched in Pravda 
and Red Star, the press organ of the armed 
forces, for information which would at least 
distantly confirm your thesis, I did not find 
anything of this sort in the Soviet news- 
papers. 

On the contrary, I came across reports 
concerning the buildup of the U.S. 7th Fleet, 
and military construction which your coun- 
try was carrying on in Greenland, in Alaska, 
in Saudi Arabia, in many parts of the present 
belt of American bases surrounding the So- 
viet Union. 

You write, Mr. Hills, that in a speech pub- 
lished in Pravda on January 26, 1958, N. 
Khrushchey spoke of the American bases 
then being built in Greece and Italy,” and 
belittled their military significance, stating 
that they would not be ready for another 2 
or 3 years, etc, 

I reread that speech. Apparently your fil- 
ing system is not completely in order. Khru- 
shchev never pronounced the word Italy or 
the word Greece. He spoke of American bases 
abroad in general, emphasizing the danger 
which they posed for the cause of interna- 
tional peace. 

Let us agree that if we are to quote im- 
portant documents in the future, we will try 
to do it with the utmost accuracy. 

Nevertheless, how can we bring about the 
building of relations between our countries 
on the basis of a firm conviction in the ab- 
surdity and impermissibility of atomic con- 
flict? 

You visited the Soviet Union and you know 
that our people hold the best of feelings to- 
ward the American people. I visited the 
United States, I saw that very few Americans 
actively hate the Soviet Union, while the 
whole of the American people welcome any 
sign of improvement in our relations, 

So, there are trustworthy piers for a 
“bridge across the ocean” on both sides. As 
far as I am concerned personally, I am ready 
to work at that construction site as a com- 
mon laborer, and I welcome any sound of the 
ax coming from your side. 

In Moscow, winter was quite prolonged 
this year. There is still frost at the end of 
March. But still nature is beginning to claim 
her own. Doesn't it seem to you that the 
Soviet-American “winter” is too prolonged? 

Sincerely yours, 
Boris BURKOV. 


JULY 20, 1963. 

Dear Ma. Bunkov: I was pleased to receive 
your delayed letter of March 31. I agree 
with you that our correspondence has tended 
to drift into a rather unfruitful argument 
over how to rearrange the bones of the dead 
past. Without conceding the essential 
rightness of our respective views, let us con- 


— 
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tinue our exchange with an eye to the future 
instead of sterile recrimination. 

As President Kennedy said in his speech 
on world peace at American University June 
10: “We are not engaged in a debate, seek- 
ing to pile up debating points. We are not 
here distributing blame or pointing the 
finger of judgment. We must deal with the 
world as it is, and not as it might have been 
had the history of the last 18 years been 
different.” 

In your letter you described the friendly 


feelings which exist between the Soviet and. 


American peoples. You called these feel- 
ings “piers for a bridge across the ocean.” 
Of course this is so, but It is not enough. 
You and I and almost all men, everywhere, 
share similar goals: Enough food to eat, a 
decent home, security for our loved ones, 
the right to think our own thoughts. But 
agreement on ends is only a small part of the 
task. It is necessary to work out practical 
methods to reach our common goals. 

In this respect, I am glad that your gov- 
ernment is willing to sit down and negotiate 
realistic solutions to our common problems. 
The discussions of a treaty to ban easily de- 
stectible nuclear tests In the atmosphere are 
certainly a helpful first step. Even though 
some would prefer a complete ban on tests 
safeguarded by a satisfactory system of In- 
spection and control, let us do, now, what 
we can do. 

As President Kennedy said in his June 10 
address, your country and mine share one 
overwhelming interest—how to avoid the 
pers of mutual annihilation. Apparently 
the Chinese leaders do not share this in- 
terest, or at least do not seem to realize 
how important it is. We respect and ap- 
plaud your efforts to open their eyes to the 
dangers that flow from their policies. 

At the same time, I wish you could per- 
suade your leaders of the hazard they are 
running by continuing to keep thousands of 
Soviet troops in Cuba. 

According to some press reports, the num- 
ber of Russian soldiers in Cuba has not 
been reduced and, in fact, may have been 
increased. Their presence is a constant 
irritant to the American people. It places 
my Government under heavy pressure to 
Abandon its policy of patience. 

I am sure you realize the power of public 
opinion in a country such as mine. Until 
your troops depart, and the Cuban people 
are allowed to work out thelr own destiny 
under communism or democracy as they 
prefer—the danger of an explosion remains. 

The Cuban question, Mr. Burkov, touches 
on the fundamental difference between us. 
We believe that we stand for freedom of 
choice. In the marketplace, in the univer- 
sity, and in systems of gov ent, we want 
men to be free to choose what they want. 

It is my impression, from my visit to your 
country and my reading, that your people, 
while not satisfied with everything about 
their life (neither are mine), are reasonably 
content with your socialistic system. So be 
it. It is not our intention to interfere with 
that, no matter how mistaken we may think 
you to be. 

But what we do most earnestly object to 
is your effort to impose your system upon 
others without allowing them the freedom 
of choice. 

It is true that Premier Castro was appar- 
ently welcomed with enthusiasm by the 
Cuban people when he marched into Havana. 
Indeed, many Americans welcomed him as 
a replacement for the dictator, Batista. 

But now, the evidence seems overwhelming 
that millions of Cubans are unhappy with 
what Castro has done. The refugees who 
fill Miami are not malcontents, idle rich, or 
traitors to their people. They include the 
intellectual, professional, and technical elite 
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of the island, as well as its humblest fisher- 
men and farmers. More than 250,000 of them 
have already left Cuba, and another 350,000 
have asked and received permission to enter 
the United States if they can find trans- 
portation. 

(A population drain on the same scale 
would cost my country 7 million citizens, 
or take from the Soviet Union as many work- 
ers as were lost during the Second World 
War.) 

The only way these Cubans can express 
their opposition to Castro is to flee—to vote 
with their feet—or to enter the desperate 
life of a guerrilla in the hills. 

Let us agree to work for the day when the 
people of Cuba, of Vietnam, of Rumania, of 
Venezuela, of Poland, of Algeria—in short, of 
all countries, can choose freely the system 
under which they live. 

And let us both strive, in our national life 
at home, to increase the freedoms of our own 
peoples. 

In my country, I confess, we have much 
to do. A man without a job is not really free. 
A child without an opportunity for a good 
education cannot be free. A man with a 
black skin is, unfortunately, not always com- 
pletely free. But we are trying to do better- 
I hope the Soviet press will report our ef- 
forts honestly, and not simply dwell on our 
failures, real though they may be. 

In your country, in turn, there has been 
disurbing news in recent months of renewed 
restrictions on the free flow of ideas. AS 
you remarked in your letter, the period of 
Stalin was characterized by an “intolerant 
attitude toward criticism.” I earnestly hope 
that the outpouring of literature, art and 
music in the years after Stalin's death is not 
to be frozen once again in the ice of 
intolerance. 

Your leaders preach “peaceful coexistence” 
and nonwarlike competition between our 
systems in the world at large. Yet how are 
we to believe you mean this if you refuse to 
permit “coexistence” and competition“ 
among ideas at home? Doesn't this sound 
like the man who demands privileges for 
himself when he is out of power, but denies 
them to others when he is in power? 

I would like to call to your attention 3 
most interesting statement by Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk on the role of law. š 

“The purpose of law in a free society,’ 
he said, “is to freedom, by letting 
each know what kind of conduct to expect 
from the other. And it is through our laws 
that personal freedom is not only protected 
but constantly enlarged, so we can pursue our 
orbit with a minimum of collisions.” 

In other words, in our system, law is not a 
device to restrict freedom, to block new ideas 
or to sterilize the human spirit. Instead, in 
a marvelous paradox, it does precisely the 
opposite. If all men, in your country and 
mine, shared this conception of law, how 
much better life would be. 

And why cannot the same spirit form the 
basis for our international relations? Free- 
dom through law is surely preferable to the 
lawlessness of subversion, agitation and 
“wars of liberation” which inevitably cause 
“collisions” between our orbits. 

For generations, we Americans have 
dreamed of “making the world safe for 
democracy.” Your leaders dream of thé 
eventual triumph of communism. On these 
matters we stand unalterably opposed. 

But on this much we must agree; We must 
find ways, in the words of President Kennedy. 
at least to “make the world safe for diver- 
sity.” Otherwise, there will be no safety, no 
democracy, no communism. 

I send you my best regards, and hope to 
hear from you again. 

Sincerely, 
Ler Hrs. 


1963 
A Tax Gimmick To Shun 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the- 


Nashville Banner, of Nashville, Tenn., 
has printed in its July 22, 1963, issue an 
editorial elaborating on a point I made in 
one of my recent newsletters. This edi- 
torial is entitled Senator THURMOND 
Points Out a Tax Gimmick To Shun.” 
I ask unanimous consent, Mr. President, 
that this editorial be printed in the Ap- 
Pendix to the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Senator THURMOND Pornts. Our a Tax 
GIMMICK To SHUN _ 

Churches, charities, private institutions 
of higher learning, and such like, are the 
beneficiaries of generous giving. Through 
it they are able to maintain the vital serv- 

they render; and, justly enough, the 
Federal tax laws have been drawn—through 
the years—respectful of that generosity; 
yes, implementing it by provision for lawful 
deductions. 

These laws until now also have exempted 

Federal taxation the interest paid by 
taxpaying citizens, on thelr homes, or other 
ctions, 

Under existing law, taxpayers may deduct 
trom the amount of their income, subject- 
to tax, all of the interest paid and the 
amount of contributions to churches and 
Charities which does not exceed 30 percent 
Of their adjusted gross income. 

The Kennedy administration doesn't like 
that, It now proposes that only the amounts 
or contributions and interest which exceed 
5 percent of adjusted gross income be de- 
ductible. That Is its suggestion for a major 
me via its highly-touted tax “reform” 

Who would suffer under that arrange- 
Ment? Well, the taxpayers, of course; and 
churches, charitable. agencies, and other in- 
Stitutions deriving their support in large 
Measure from generous contributors, It’s a 
Peculiar, yea eccentric, suggestion, on the 
Part of an administration which proposes— 
On the other hand—an endlessly enlarged 
Outlay for handouts all over the world. It 
is additionally peculiar, on the interest item, 
Considering that Uncle Sam's own interest 

mow runs to more than a tenth of 
the Kennedy-swollen budget. 

Senator Strom THURMOND has put some 
Tacts in focus with the statistical explana- 
tion of what this proposal means: The non- 
deductibility of the “first 5 percent“ includes 
the bulk of all contributions and interest. 
According to the Internal Revenue Service, 
based on 1963 returns, only on 19 percent 
Of the returns filed were interest deductions 
In excess of this “first 5 percent” claimed. 

only on 15 percent of returns filed were 
deductions for contributions in excess of this 
“first 5 percent” claimed. 

A taxpayer who has an income of $8,000, 
Can now deduct all the contributions he 
Makes up to $2,400, and all the interest he 
Pays. Under the Kennedy proposal, he could 
not deduct the first $400 in contributions, 
nor the first $400 in interest which he pays. 
In truth, “under this proposal, the taxpayer 
Would not only have less incentive to make 
Contributions to his church and charities, 
and to own his own home, but he would also 
have less money with which to do these 
things,” 
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It is not enough to suggest that under 
these arrangements, normally, of individual 
responsibility the Government would just 
take over. 

Political gimmicks are dangerous. 

The House of Representatives has the con- 
stitutional authority to originate all tax 
legislation—responsible exclusively to the 
people it represents. When Congress exer- 
cises that authority * * * that assignment 
of trust, only then will the Nation be safe 
from the political Idiosyncracies of the ad- 
ministration in power. 


Kennedy Atmospheric Treaty Not the 
Eisenhower Proposal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, former 
President Eisenhower on April 13, 1959, 
proposed a treaty banning atmospheric 
tests. Some people are arguing that this 
is equivalent to President Kennedy’s pro- 
posal today. Nothing could be more 
irrational. In 1959 the Soviets clearly 
were behind in all phases of nuclear 
weapons development. Since that time 
they have conducted extensive series of 
tests, many more than the United States. 
It is now admitted they are ahead in 
high yield weapons and they claim to 
have solved the nuclear anti-missile-mis- 
sile problems at a time when we are un- 
able to make such a claim. Since the 
Eisenhower proposal, the Soviets have 
made a quantum jump ahead in areas 
which require testing in the atmosphere 
for the United States to catch up. 
Whereas the Eisenhower proposal would 
have frozen the United States in a lead- 
ership position, the ultimate effect of the 
Kennedy proposal is to freeze the 
U.S.S.R. in a leadership position. This 
is discussed in the following article by 
Columnists Evans and Novak in appear- 
ing in many newspapers on August 6: 

INSIDE REPORT: ROSES AND THORNS 

(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 

All is not roses for President Kennedy's 
test ban treaty. 

Certainly the odds right mow are over- 
whelmingly in favor of Senate ratification, 
but there is a thorn or two—such as former 
President Eisenhower's refusal to endorse the 
treaty. 

If General Eisenhower's inner doubts were 
known, they would come down to this: 
When he proposed a noninspection atmos- 
pheric test ban on April 13, 1959, the Rus- 
sians had not yet exploded their 1961-62 
‘series of giant bombs in the high-megaton 
range. Furthermore, the former President 
would pointedly note that his 1959 pro- 
posal—which, of course, Moscow rejected— 
did not, ban testing in outer space. 

Accordingly General Eisenhower would 
assert that conditions are vastly different 
than they were in 1959, 

This leads to the second thorn—the refusal 
of Senator BOURKE HICKENLOOPER of Iowa, 
senior Republican on the Foreign Relations 
Committee, to go to Moscow for the treaty 
signing. He was not specifically invited. 
No President or Secretary of State will risk 
an invitation of this kind unless its accept- 
ance is certain. HicKENLOOPER made it clear, 
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several weeks ago, that he would send re- 
grets. 

HICKENLOOPER's refusal tells a lot about 
the automatic political response of the con- 
servative Republicans to the new treaty. At 
the weekly GOP policy committee luncheon 
last Tuesday he surprised some of his col- 
leagues with 15 minutes of forensics in which 
he seemed to challenge all Republican sena- 
tors (without success) to stay away from the 
treaty-signing ceremony, His argument: 
The Republican Party had an obligation to 
remain uncommitted until all the evidence 
was in. 

The evidence HICKENLOOPER wants is pre- 
cisely the evidence former President Eisen- 
hower wants: How the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the scientists, and the lab men feel about 
the treaty. One crucial witness, for instance, 
will probably be Dr. John S. Foster, director 
of the famed Livermore Laboratories in Cal- 
ifornia. 

President Kennedy had a long conversa- 
tion with Dr. Foster in the White House last 
week, exploring the black art of nuclear 
testing and all its ramifications. One ques- 
tion they discussed was what would happen 
if the Russians, with or without a pretext, 
broke the treaty and launched an immedi- 
ate series of tests In the atmosphere. How 
much time would elapse before the United 
States could match the Russians and resume 
atmospheric testing? Six months? One 
year? 

The Hickenlooper Republicans have no in- 
tention of committing themselves until they 
know whether the answers to such technical 
questions might give them a solid point of 
attack on the treaty. 

Liberal Republicans condemn this as a 
dog-in-the-manger attitude. As one of them 
said: “You can’t beat peace with a nothing 
policy." Another remarked that GEORGE 
AIKEN, of Vermont, and Levererr SALTON- 
STALL, Of Massachusetts, the two Republicans 
who agreed to go to Moscow despite HICKEN- 
LOOPER’s challenge, went not as supporters 
of the treaty but as witnesses to the signing. 

In a purely political context, however, the 
correct position for the opposition party may 
be Hickenloopers: Skeptical, critical, and 
alert for boobytraps. 

The thorns are not all in the opposition 
party. RICHARD B. RUSSELL, of Georgia, 
chairman of the Senate Armed Services Com- 
mittee, also declined a proffered invitation 
to go to Moscow. If Russett should oppose 
the treaty, his great influence would find 
allies both inside and outside the South. 

These then are the reasons for the admin- 
istration’s elaborate pains to build an ir- 
resistible case for the treaty. In fact, some 
Republicans complain that their mail has 
“the earmarks of a propaganda campaign.” 

In the end, the thorns may prove no more 
than minor irritations, unless the Repub- 
licans are able to locate that solid point of 
attack. If they do not, it will be difficult to 
vote against the “mother and children 
lobby.” It is not inconcetvable that even 
Senator BARRY GOLDWATER would find it hard 
to vote no“ without serious damage to a 
Goldwater presidential candidacy. 


U.S. Deal With Cuba Revealed by Repre- 
sentative Cramer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or- 


HON. EDWARD J. GURNEY . 
> OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 
Mr. GURNEY. Mr. Speaker, my 


able colleague and good friend, the gen- 
tleman from Florida [Mr. Cramer], re- 
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cently made the startling revelation that 
Castro selected half of the 4,100 Cuban 
refugees who entered this country on the 
five ships which hauled the ransom goods 
to Cuba. 

Mr. Cramer also revealed that of the 
2,000 Cuban refugees handpicked by 
Castro, only 20 were denied admission 
to this country. Neither of these state- 
ments have been denied by the State De- 
partment. Instead, the State Depart- 
ment pointed to Mr. CRAMER’s revela- 
tion as “academic” since, according to 
the State Department, all persons leav- 
ing Cuba by legal means must have an 
exit permit issued by the Cuban regime.” 

Mr. Speaker, this is an amazing ad- 
mission of concessions to and deals made 
with Castro. It means that Castro, not 
the United States, dictates who enters 
this country from Cuba. 

I share my colleague's grave concern 
over this clandestine deal which evi- 
dences a slipshod security check on the 
refugees entering this country and which 
adds validity to the charges that many 
Castro agents have entered this country 
as refugees. 

I too am alarmed at the secret nego- 
tiations and behind-the-scene machina- 
tions that have been going on between 
this country and Soviet-Cuba. I believe 
Mr. Cramer should be lauded for bring- 
ing this deal to light. 

In line with this, I am inserting in 
the Recorp an excellent editorial which 
appeared in the July 31, 1963, issue of 
the Tampa Tribune. 

The editorial follows: 

More Ransom FOR CASTRO 

The U.S. Government refuses to recognize 
Fidel Castro as the true ruler of Cuba, and 
fightly so. Diplomatic relations with Cuba 
were severed during the Eisenhower admin- 
istration and U.S. troops were on the point 
of invading the island last fall when Castro 
permitted the establishment of Soviet nu- 
clear missiles on his soil directed at the heart 
of America, 

Washington has cut off virtually all trade 
with Cuba, frozen Cuban Government assets 
in this country, and has announced that it 
intends one day to see the island freed of 
communism. 

Despite this, the Government seemingly 
continues to make under-the-table deals 
with Castro. 

The Kennedy administration propounded 
the myth that it had nothing whatever to 
do with the blackmail scheme under which 
Castro was paid $53 million worth of food 
and medicines in exchange for the lives of 
1,100 rebels captured in the disastrous Bay 
of Pigs invasion. Yet it is well known that 
New York Attorney James Donovan, who ne- 
gotlated the deal, was working closely with 
the Government and that the Kennedy ad- 
ministration pressured U.S. pharmaceutical 
and food processing firms into contributing 
the ransom goods. 

Now Pinellas Congressman WILIAN C. 
Cramer has charged, without direct denial 
from the State Department, that the United 
States acceded to Castro’s demand that he 
be permitted to select 50 percent of the 4,100 
refugees who were brought to this country 
on the five ships which hauled the ransom 
goods to Cuba, 

Cramer said the agreement supposedly was 
made to obtain the release of 900 American 
citizens in Cuba. 

A State Department spokesman says the 
question raised by Cramer is “academic,” be- 
cause all refugees brought out of Cuba must 
have exit permits from Castro and security 
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clearance by the United States. He did not 
specifically deny the 50-50 agreement, 

“Academic?” We wonder. 

The humanitarian instincts of Fidel Cas- 
tro are not so acute that he was anxious to 
release a particular group of refugees from 
the rigors of his regime. While Castro may 
have used the agreement to export those 
whose property he wanted to confiscate, it 
can be suspected that his main motive was 
to slip an army of his agents into the United 
States, either to work against the best inter- 
est of this country or to disrupt the efforts 
of displaced Cubans to form an effective 
force for the eventual overthrow of his 
regime. 

Congressman Cramer says that of the 
thousands of refugees who came into the 
country under the ransom deal, only 20 were 
turned down or ordered to return to Cuba. 
The current activities of the other hundreds 
picked by Castro should be of more than 
passing interest to U.S. security forces. 

Of greater concern to Congress, however, 
should be the question of who approved the 
alleged deal with Castro and why. Paying 
ransom in money and goods is bad enough, 
but paying it in license for Communist 
agents to enter this country by the hundreds 
is far worse. This is folly of such propor- 
tions as to warrant an immediate congres- 
sional inquiry. 


Study the Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. GROSS. Mr. Speaker, the Water- 
loo (Iowa) Daily Courier properly comes 
to the defense of those Members of the 
other body who have refused to be 
stampeded into a premature judgment 
on the partial nuclear test ban treaty. 

As the Courier asks: “Is Wanting To 
Study Treaty Wrong?” Of course it is 
not, and it is indeed shocking that irre- 
sponsible attacks would be made against 
those who merely want to scrutinize the 
treaty carefully before taking a stand. 

I commend to the attention of my col- 
leagues the following editorial, which 
appeared in the August 2 issue of the 
Courier: 

Is WANTING To Stupy Treaty WRONG? 

The Courier belieyes that the test ban 
treaty negotiated in Moscow should be 
ratified. In our view, it involves no con- 
fidence in the good intent of the Russians 
but merely verbalizes existing areas of self- 
interest. The possibilities of a Soviet double- 
cross, while they exist, are less risky than 
continued contamination of the atmosphere. 

But we are also shocked at the outrageous 
attacks being made in Iowa and elsewhere 
on Senator B. B. HICKENLOOPER, and Senator 
Evererr DIRKSEN because they refused to 
join the group of American officials traveling 
to Moscow for the formal signing of the 
treaty. Because they don't want to be 
stampeded into a premature judgment on the 
treaty, they are being attacked as John 
Birchites and blind reactionaries. 

This talk may be typical of political de- 
bate; but it ia significant that those who 
protested most loudly during the McCarthy 
era at the labeling of “liberais” as Com- 
munists now are engaged in an equally reck- 
less campaign to tag every conservative a 
John Birchite. This type of attack would be 
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bad enough if Hickenlooper and DIRESEN 
had announced they would oppose the 
treaty. But it is almost incredible when all 
they have done is say they want to study it 
carefully before taking a stand. 

Headlong and unthinking American ideal- 
ism—commendable as it may be from one 
standpoint—has in the past led to trouble. 
The Washington Naval Treaty of 1922, for 
example, allowed Japan naval supremacy in 
the Pacific and, although it expired at the 
end of 1936, slowed American preparation 
for the two-ocean war which it faced in 
1941. The treaty reduced the armament 
burden for 15 years; but it created the dan- 
gerous conception in the United States that 
It was safe to allow Japan naval supremacy 
in the Pacific as long as our total two-ocean 
strength was greater. World War II proved 
the fallacy of that concept, although the 
Pearl Harbor debacle intensified the dis- 
aster. 

Likewise, the real danger in the test- ban 
treaty is not in what it accomplishes—which 
is very little—but in the erroneous concep- 
tion of American-Soviet relations which it 
may create in the minds of unthinking and 
poorly informed citizens. The treaty only 
represents a small area of common interest 
during a period when the Communists will 
continue to wage war against us by all feas- 
ible means. A full Senate debate on the 
treaty will serve to emphasize this point and 
will help to put the matter in its proper 
context. 

We suspect that HIcKENLooprr will ulti- 
mately vote for the treaty; but he wants to 
prevent any headlong stampede toward the 
public belief that American security can be 
protected by worthless scraps of paper. The 
Russians will honor the terms of the treaty 
only so long as they think it is in their self- 
interest; and it should be ratified only on 
this assumption. 


Vocational Education Act of 1963 


SPEECH 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, August 6, 1963 

The House in Committee of the whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 4955) to 
strengthen and improve the quality of voca- 
tional education and to expand the voos” 
tional education opportunities in the Nation- 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Chairman, today 
over 70 million Americans are gainfully 
employed and how pleased we are that 
this country is prospering. But un- 
fortunately there are many who are not 
employed and of these there are those 
who are not employed because they are 
not trained to perform the jobs which 
are available. The committee’s report 
indicates that 2.6 million young people 
are seeking employment; that the num- 
ber of older workers continues to in- 
crease; that training and retr 
opportunities are needed to obtain em- 
ployment. 

The fact is that we have had great 
changes in our employment picture. 
is true that once brawn and will were 
sufficient to insure man a place in indus- 
try. Now special skills are needed for 
almost any job in the plant. These 
skills must be developed and training iS 
necessary. Unfortunately, funds for 
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facilities, equipment, and teachers are 
severely limited in vocational education 
high schools and area school programs. 

This bill is a step in the right direc- 
tion and it has my wholehearted support. 
The bill has strong bipartisan support, 
including the support of the minority 
leader, Mr. HAIIrck. It is a recognition 
Of a pressing problem. It is an effort to 
Solve that problem. I hope the bill will 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
Mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
Fress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
Words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 

ers of the House who joined with 
Me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee! pages 3286-3311. 
The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
n so enthusiastic and impressive that 
T feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
ve taken the time to write me on this 
Subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
t such a committee could make to our 
National security interests. In many 
Cases, they know that no public or pri- 
Vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
uously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
tern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 

e following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 

e RECORD: 

House Resolutions 14 and 15, 
gressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 

@shington, D.C. 

Dran Mx. Conoressman: Our thanks go 
~ You for putting Resolutions 14 and 15 for 

Pecial Committee on Captive Nations to the 
House Rules Committee. Since 1960 the 


Committee hasn't put this resolution on the 
floor for debate, 


one are writing to our Congressman and 
Mgressman Smith to help you in passing 
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this resolution through the Rules Com- 

mittee. 

Our support goes with you in this vital 
matter. 

Very truly yours. 
KRIKOL MOORADIAN. 

BEDFORD, Mass. 

Re passage of House Resolutions 14 and 15 
Captive Nations Committee establish- 
ment. 

Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

House of Representatives Ofice Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: The above bill 
submitted by you sometime in 1960 is of 
very great interest to me. 

As a naturalized American, I favor its pas- 
sage. The establishment of this commit- 
tee is a positive step toward bringing to 
light the position of those captive nations, 
of which Armenia is one, which have been 
swallowed up by the Soviet Union. 

I want to commend you for its introduc- 
tion and also for your continued efforts to 
obtain its passage. 

I am also writing to Congressman SMITH 
urging him to take whatever steps are neces- 
sary to release this bill from the Rules 
Committee and on to the House floor for de- 
bate. 

Very truly yours, 2 

VAHUN TOPPION. 

HAVERHILL, Mass. 

Congressman DANIEL J. Fr oon, 

House of Representatives Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Your House 
Resolutions 14 and 15 calling for a com- 
mittee on captive nations deserves to be 
released to the floor for debate and eventual 


passage. 
It is our hope that this be accomplished 
soon. We thank you for your interest. 
Very truly yours, 
ALEXANDER TERZION. 
HAVERHILL, Mass., June 3, 1963. 


May 31, 1963. 
Re House Resolutions 14 and 15, bill to 
establish Captive Nations Committee. 
Congressman Dante. J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C. : 

Dear CONGRESSMAN FLoop: Just a note of 
deserved praise and sincere thanks on your 
introduction of the above bill to Congress. 
Although the bill is presently at a standstill, 
we urge you to use your influence and good 
judgment in helping to get it out of the 
Rules Committee and on to the House floor 
for debate. We are certain that other elected 
officials realize the importance and immedi- 
ate necessity of a Committee on Captive 
Nations. 

Most sincerely, 
- SARA VosGaricuian. 

HAVERHILL, Mass. 

June 19, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I am writing you in order to re- 
quest quick action on House Resolution 14 
dealing with the setting up of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. As the chairman of the 
Committee on. Rules I believe your influence 
can do much to speed this resolution into 
action. 

From the latest information available on 
the matter, I am lead to believe that there 
are about 33 legislative proposals by various 
Members of the House requesting the estab- 
lishment of such a committee. Since the 
House is always considered as the pulse of 
the people, there can be no doubt to the 
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popular support of this resolution has ob- 
tained. 


I also hope that you could ask the Presi- 
dent, in accordance with a resolution passed 
by Congress in 1959, to declare the third 
week of July as Captive Nations Week. 

I wish to thank you for the time and con- 
sideration you have given my request. Fur- 
ther action on this matter would be in the 
interests of our own Nation as well as the 
free world. 

Sincerely yours, 


A. Varrxvus. 
East Sr. Lovis, ILL. 


Opposition to Racial School Transfers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, my 
attention has been called to two articles 
from northern newspapers which give an 
indication of the thinking of the people 
outside the South on the great lengths 
to which integrationists are going in or- 
der to force total integration of the races. 
One article is entitled The People 
Speak: North Increases Opposition to 
Racial School Transfers” and was print- 
ed in the Evening Bulletin of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., on August 1, 1963. The other 
article is from the Long Island Press of 
July 28, 1963, and is entitled “Many De- 
plore Sorting Pupils by Skin Color.” 
This latter article which consists of a 
poll by Jack Boyle, director of “What 
America Thinks” shows 86 percent of 
the public is opposed to the “arbitrary 
movement of Negro children to white 
area schools and vice versa.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that both of these articles be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

[From the Evening Bulletin, Philadelphia, 
Pa., Aug. 1, 1963] 

THE PEOPLE SPEAK: NORTH INCREASES OPPO- 
SITION TO RACIAL SCHOOL TRANSFERS 
(By Samuel Lubell) 

A quite strong protest is kicking up among 
white parents in northern cities against pro- 
posals to transport their children to predomi- 
nantly Negro schools as a way of breaking 
down segregation. 

This protest is all the more impressive 
since it comes even from mothers and fathers 
who on other questions declare, “Negroes 
have waited too long for their rights.“ 

In the Canarsie section of Brooklyn, N.Y. 
the wife of a salesman declared, Seg- 
regationists are sick people.” 

Asked about the school transfer, she re- 
plied: s 

I'm against shifting our children around 
like pawns. It's not a question of integra- 
tion. I don't want my child sent to school 
in a slum with drunks all around. I don’t 
care whether these drunks are pink or yellow, 
black or white.” 

A TOUCHY ASPECT 

Again in Orange, N. J., a luncheonette own- 
er said, “Negroes should get everything they 
ask for except this one thing.” A 
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The question of moving white and Negro 
children between schools to correct racial im- 
balance’ seems to be building up into the 
touchiest aspect of the whole civil rights 
agitation in the North. 

Repeatedly the same protest was voiced. 

“Our husbands slaved for years so we could 
get our children out of a bad environment. 
Now they want to send our kids back to the 
neighborhoods of filth and squalor that we 
worked so hard to leave.” 

SOME TORN BY CONFLICT 


With few exceptions, the white families 
interviewed during recent weeks in 11 States 
think racial trouble will get worse in the fu- 
ture rather than die down. 

Asked how they feel about the Negro dem- 
onstrations, roughly 4 out of 10 say, “Ne- 
groes deserve their rights.” Another third 
protest, “They're pushing too far.“ The re- 
maining fourth are torn in conflict. 

Some of these who sympathize with the 
Negro cause say, “I never thought much 
about it before, but when I saw those dogs 
in Birmingham I knew something had to be 
done“ 

But others who have been pro-Negro in the 
past now say, “I’m afraid,” A musician's 
wife in New York City confided, “If I were 
a Negro I'd feel the way they do. But those 
demonstrations scare me.” 

SOME HAVE DOUDTS 


In northern cities, criticism of the dem- 
onstrations runs strongest among older peo- 
ple and in Catholic neighborhoods. In rural 
areas the controversy is remote. Often a 
farmer would say, “The South is short on 
Negro rights, but it’s not for us to tell the 
southerners what to do.“ 

Two of every three white families inter- 
viewed think that Congress should pass 
President Kennedy’s civil rights proposals. 
However, even persons who display no racial 
hostility are troubled about “how far should 
the law go in limiting the rights of private 
property?” 

Others maintain, Laws aren't the answer. 
You can't legislate morality.” 


CANNOT MAKE FRIENDS 


Three of the white neighborhoods I visited 
have schools into which Negro children have 
been transferred during the past year. A 
few persons told me, “It’s good for white 
children to act as examples to Negroes.” 

But generally, the white parents argue, 
“That bus money should be spent on better 
teachers” or, Those children have to go back 
right after school. They can’t make any 
friends here.” 

An 18-year-old Brooklyn girl recalled, 
“They transferred one of these Negroes into 
my class, He always sat by himself, even in 
the auditorium. He was so lonely.” 

NATURAL APPROACH FAVORED 

A lawyer's wife pointed out that in her 
daughter’s school the children are divided 
into brighter and slower classes. 

“The slower classes are mostly Negroes,” he 
sald, so they are segregated all over again.” 

In other cases, the intensity of feeling 
seems to refiect how large a proportion of 
Negro children are brought into the schools. 

A New Jersey high school teacher pointed 
out: 

NEGROES ARE DIVIDED 

“We have seven Negro families on our 
block. Their children go to our school. 
This is gradual integration. We should not 
bring more Negroes in by bus.” 

The Negroes interviewed divide on the wis- 
dom of these pupil transfers. 

In two Philadelphia neighborhoods, the 
split was almost even. Some felt Negro par- 
ents should be able to send their children to 
“any school they want to.“ Others were wor- 
ried that “teachers in white neighborhoods 
may not like Negro children. Here the Negro 
children are liked by their teachers.” 
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A Harlem taxicab driver shook his head 
vigorously as he said, “I don’t like using kids 
to fight these battles.” 


From the Long Island Press, July 28, 1963] 


Many DEPLORE SORTING PUPILS BY SKIN 
COLOR 
(By Jack Boyle) 

An overwhelmingly large majority (86 per- 
cent) of the public, including a substantial 
portion of those who are basically sympa- 
thetic to the aims of desegregation, are op- 
posed to the arbitrary movement of Negro 
children to white area schools and vice versa. 
The conclusion is based upon a nationwide 
cross-section survey of Americans by “What 
America Thinks.” 

This remedy for overcoming segregation 
brought about by housing patterns has been 
prescribed for the Malverne School District. 
In some cases where courts ordered local 
school boards to attain greater racial bal- 
ance in schools, the boards would have to 
either make wholesale transfers or bulld new 
schools in different locations and abandon 
old ones. 

Included, of course, in the national poll 
were the unalterable segregationists. 
Among the moderates and the desegregation- 
ists, including a substantial portion of Ne- 
groes, many shades of opinion were offered. 
Some are advocates of gradualism some feel 
it is a bad thing for the children of both 
races. Many believe the increased costs of 
either transportation or new schools might 
be better spent on improved education across 
the board. 

The question asked a national cross sec- 
tion of Americans was— In some northern 
cities it has been suggested that in order 
to attain a racial balance In some schools 
that Negro pupils be transferred to prepon- 
derately white schools and white pupils to 
preponderately Negro schools, Would you 
approve or disapprove of such an arrange- 
ment? 

The responses reported in percentages 
were: 


Percent 
Disapprove (against transfers) 86 
Approve (for transfers) 22 10 
WO Opinion Ans acs wenneennwaatahee 4 


“It would be better to gradually integrate 
and not do anything rash to bring on new 
troubles and inconveniences for both races,” 
replied a midwest attorney. . 

A Mountain States secretary: “I think the 
idea is stupid since if left alone time will 
work this out.” 

“It would be inconvenient for both races 
and would not accomplish anything. It is 
completely impractical,” replied an architect 
and builder from New England. A Cali- 
fornia high school teacher, a woman: “There 
is no reason to support artificiality of an ar- 
rangement no matter what race, religion or 
creed Is Involved.” An Illinois male student 
sald “It could set off a lot of unnecessary 
trouble, I think the schools should some- 
how be desegregated but I don't think this 
is the way to do it.“ $ 

A Washington, D.C., oil salesman remarked: 
“It would simply create more publicity and 
agitation and I think that this has done 
more to stop or hinder integration than 
anything the people have done, white or 
black.” A west coast real estate broker: 
“It might be practical at the high school 
or junior college level but not grammar 
school, The political parties, according to 
the Supreme Court, are not to 
gerrymander so why should it be considered 
for schools?” : 

In most situations, either North or South, 
this would mean either extra costs for buses 
or new schools. If more money is to be 
spent it should be used for better education 
and schooling for both whites and Negroes,” 
retorted a Wisconsin grocer. A southern 
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trate: “Where this was done it could 
not help but make the children, both white 
and Negro, even more race conscious, which 
is the very thing we are trying to avold.” 


Is the Test Ban Treaty a Step Toward 
Peace or Toward Disaster? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7,1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on July 
29, the Oakland Tribune, a newspaper 
published by former Senator William F. 
Knowland, of California, ran the fol- 
lowing thoughtful editorial under the 
title; “Toward Peace or Disaster“ ?: 

TOWARD PEACE OR DISASTER? 

Virtually everyone in the United States 
desires a genuine peace, If it can be 
with honor, and without jeopardizing the 
security of the citizens of this country and 
the West. 

Thus, the proposed test ban treaty, which 
is awaiting ratification by the Senate, must 
be assessed in the light of two major con- 
siderations: Whether it would advance the 
cause of peace, and whether it would pre- 


serve the security of the free world. 


An overriding consideration, moreover, is 
whether it provides a superior alternative 
to the nuclear standoff which now causes 
men to dread war more than at any other 
time in history. If the treaty should erode 
that dread, or cause an imbalance of power, 
it could be disastrous. 

Let us examine, first of all, the question 
We are being asked to accept 
a treaty which has no provision for on-site 


adequate. 

It may be true that at this time nearly 
all tests except those underground can be 
detected. But will this technological con- 
dition prevail 5, 10 or 20 years hence? At 
present, scientists are learning a great deal 
about concealing explosions and making 
“clean” bombs. It is possible that technol- 
ogy could rapidly nullify much of the science 
upon which the current treaty is founded. 
Obviously, the only type of policing that 
would stand the test of time is unlimited on- 
site inspections. 

The danger of a treaty with inadequate 
inspection provisions is precisely this: His- 
torically, we abide by such treaties, while 
the Soviet Union doesn’t. Thus, American 
nuclear technology could be retarded oF 
frozen, while the Soviets’ technology would 
forge ahead. 

Apparently, neither power now has an 
antimissile missile. Such missiles use a nu- 
clear blast to knock down opposing missiles 
in the upper atmosphere. If the ban were 
to halt our own antimissile development, 
while permitting the Soviets furtively to 
develop their own, the day would come 
when the Soviet Union would be virtually 
immune to our , While we stood with 
bared breast before Soviet rockets. Such an 
imbalance—caused by inadequate inspec- 
tions—would be conducive to war. 

The very fact that the treaty does not 
ban underground testing is a danger in it- 
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Self. Americans traditionally live by the 
Spirit as well as the letter of the law. Fu- 
ture U.S. administrations would be loath to 
test underground, simply because the Na- 
tion would be circumventing the spirit of 
the treaty. But the Soviets are under no 
Such moral compunctions, and would 
undoubtedly test if they thought they 
could get away with it. 

Yet another danger is that the treaty does 
not include Red China and France. There 
is little probability that either of these po- 
tential nuclear powers will become a signa- 
tory to the treaty in the foreseeable future. 
That means, bluntly, that while U.S. nuclear 
technology stagnates, or at best advances 
Without benefit of tests, other nations will 
be gaining ground. This is a particularly 
Vital point because the United States could 
Not hope to amass armies the size of those 
Of the Communists, and must rely upon 
Nuclear superiority just to stay even. 

One real question is whether the treaty 
Would actually be a step toward peace, or 
Whether it would be the lightning rod 
Which might draw down the bolt of nuclear 
War upon mankind. Where there's a lack of 
Concrete facts, there's suspicion. Where 

's no means of proving or disproving 
Your suspicions that your opponent is 
Cheating, you suspect the worst. It is easy 
to see how a treaty with inadequate inspec- 


tions could become the very escalator to war 


that everyone dreads. 
If one side suspects, but can't prove, the 
Other side is cheating, it might furtively 
to cheat itself. Which would quickly 
arouse the suspicions of the other side and 
Cause it to step up its own testing. Soon 
there would be charges and countercharges, 
, Open testing, and threats of retaliation. A 
foolproof inspection system could avoid such 
an eventuality. 
Until the Soviet Union is willing to admit 
pection teams, just as the United States 
Offered to do, the test ban pact must be 
Tegarded as more of a Soviet cold war strata- 
gem than an effort to pacify the world. Its 
Purpose is to weaken American resistance 
and calm the world's anxieties so that the 
et Union can conduct relentless cam- 
Paigns of sabotage and terrorism against 
the free nations of the world. 
It will be argued that the treaty should 
ratified in any case, because peace can 


be achieved only by taking small steps. But 


accepting on-site inspections is the very first 
Step; the absolute minimal guarantee that 
the Soviets are willing to abide by the treaty. 
Anything less than on-site inspections is not 
& true step at all, but an attempt to delude 
the West. Any nation, after all, which sin- 
Cerely desires to disarm should be willing 
to allow inspections in exchange for the 
Tight to inspect other nations, 
Surely any genuine move toward peace 
d be most welcome. But the present 
effort isn’t genuine. Beneath the golden 
Promises is the base lead of deceit. It would 
be a mistake to ratify a treaty which might 
Move the world closer to war, and dull the 
talons of the American eagle. 


The REA and Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT McCLORY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 

Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, a high- 
ly significant editorial appeared in the 
August 1 issue of the Harvard, III., Her- 
ald, one of the leading newspapers in my 
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district of which Lowell Ney is the editor. 
The editorial emphasizes what I have said 
heretofore on the floor of this House 
about continuation of the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration. This agency 
has fulfilled its purpose and steps should 
now be taken to terminate its functions, 
particularly its new and expanded activi- 
ties in urban areas and with respect to 
commercial and industrial electrification 
services as well as with respect to gen- 
erating and transmitting electric power. 

I commend this editorial which fol- 
lows, to the attention of my colleagues 
and to the citizens of the Nation: 

Tue REA AND Us 


Harvard area farmers who showed their 
independence from government by voting 
“no” on the recent wheat referendum now 
have the opportunity to show further inde- 
pendence. There's a new bill in Congress, 
sponsored by Senator FRANK LauscHe, Dem- 
ocrat, of Ohio, and Senator WALLACE F. BEN- 
NETT, Republican, of Utah, to compel the REA 
(Rural Electrification Administration) to 
obtain its loan money on the open market, 
instead of being favored with a 2-percent 
rate while the Government pays 4 percent 
for all other money. 

On the Senate floor, Senator Lausch said: 
“98 percent of all farms already have electric 
service; four of every five new customers 
added to the REA system are non-farm power 
users; and more than half of the total 
sales of the systems now are being made to 
non-farm users.” 

This whole area has never had the chance 
to benefit from these low REA rates. And 
we never will. The REA, like so many other 
Government welfare agencies, has outlived 
the usefulness it had when it was set up in 
1936. Meanwhile, the taxpayers continue to 
subsidize favored areas that are still under 
the REA—getting Government loans at 2 
percent. 

So local farmers, who said “No” to the 
wheat deal, are within their rights to urge 
passage of this bill which will at least put the 
REA on a more competitive basis with private 
power. And from all that is being said about 
the REA, the country could benefit by its 
gradual dissolution. It served a fine and 
noble purpose in the past. But the past is 
past. Our Government needs to concern it- 
self about the income tax which affects all 
the people and is a hard burden for every 
wage earner to bear. 


The CAB Decision 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, an excel- 
lent editorial appeared recently in the 
Washington Evening Star regarding the 
Civil Aeronautics Board decision which 
could have severe effects on the airline 
industry. In recounting the 3 to 2 
decision, the editorial states that one 
man may have set the stage to put North- 
east Airlines out of business.” I have 
asked the Department of Justice to look 
into this ruling, and I trust the Depart- 
ment will consider the serious conse- 
quences. I agree fully with the editorial 
and trust that my colleagues will benefit 
from its precise reasoning: 
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CRASH LANDING 


With the stroke of a pen, so to speak, one 
man may have set the stage to put Northeast 
Airlines out of business. This, without un- 
due exaggeration, could turn out to be the 
practical result of the recént 3 to 2 decision 
by. the Civil Aeronautics Board in the New 
York to Miami case. 

The announcement containing the bad 
news did say that “the Board is prepared to 
subsidize Northeast's operations north of New 
York City as soon as Northeast ceases op- 
erations south of New York.” This, if one 
may say so, misconceives the fact. The CAB 
can't subsidize anything. . If Northeast, shorn 
of the relatively lucrative Miami run bust- 
ness, continues to serve New England on a 
subsidized basis, the public, not the CAB, 
will foot the bill for the subsidy. Let's be 
very clear on this point. And as long as the 
public can stand the gaff, any kind of un- 
economic operation, or any kind of bureau- 
cratic mismanagement, can be kept afloat, 
Just keep those subsidies coming in. 

From the record, it would appear that there 
simply hasn't been enough business on the 
Florida run to support operations by three 
airlines. Northeast and Eastern, on their en- 
tire operations, have been losing heavily. 
The news reports don't give details with re- 
spect to the third line, National, but pre- 
sumably it isn't getting rich. The antici- 
pated revenues simply haven't materialized, 
and so Northeast, being the last one in, be- 
comes the first to be bounced out. Presum- 
ably Eastern and National, at least in this 
area, will do nicely with the field to them- 
selves. 

Northeast has its headquarters in Boston, 


-and Massachusetts Senators KENNEDY and 


SALTONSTALL have asked the Department of 
Justice to look into the CAB ruling. The 
Department says it will do so. 

One may doubt that much will come of 
this. For the CAB, which recently refused 
to permit a merger of Eastern and American, 
presumably has ample authority to squeeze 
Northeast out of the Florida business, even 
though it overruled its own hearing examiner 
in doing so. Still, this was a 3 to 2 ruling, 
And if a person really believes in the concept 
of competition and survival of the fittest, this 
is an awful lot of economic power to put in 
the hands of one man. 


Earl W. Mann 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BYRON G. ROGERS 


. OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Colorado. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Earl W. Mann, an outstand- 
ing citizen of the city and county of 
Denver, was a fellow officer of our col- 
league, the gentleman from Illinois, the 
Honorable WILLIAM L. Dawson, during 
World War I. Mr. Mann’s health was 
broken as a result of his service in the 
Army. It was necessary for him to come 
to Colorado for his health. 

During the past 40 years, Earl Mann 
has taken an active part in the civic af- 
fairs of the city and county of Denver 
and the State of Colorado. He served 
for several terms as a member of the 
Colorado General Assembly. . He was al- 
ways forthright in dealing with the racial 
problems, He has made outstanding 
contributions to this cause. Recently the 
Rocky Mountain News placed the follow- 


e r. 
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ing letter in their paper, and I direct this 
to your attention: 
TIMELY 


Eprror: Your editorial, “Fiimsy Argument,” 
is not only timely but was extremely well 
written, 

The irony of the present racial revolution 
in America lies in the failure of our politi- 
cal leadership to recognize, to realize, the 
im: of demonstrating to the world 
the value of Christian brotherhood. Twenty 
million citizens of America cannot be denied 
their constitutional rights without severe 
prejudice to America. 

Nothing in my life has been more disheart- 
ening than the discovery of how high office- 
holding eats into the character and souls of 
human belngs—with rare exceptions. 

In the present revolution some sort of vio- 
lence is unavoidable between violence and 
nonviolence. The NAACP and other orga- 
nizations seeking a solution to the tremen- 
dous problem of getting rid of racial dis- 
crimination in politics and places of public 
accommodation it is but natural that various 
means and measures be resorted to to attain 
this objective. 

In this respect it Is the duty of decent 
newspapers and decent citizens alike to fight 
for clean politics, and respect for the laws 
governing our great Commonwealth. 

To those who may be reluctant to accept 
the transitions now place—who were 
fortunate in the enjoyment and security of 
the order of yesteryear—bear in mind that it 
was the order in which the great tyrant of 
Europe was bred, in which he found a ready 
audience for the evil doctrines separating 
Taces, which doctrine brought anarchy with- 
out precedent, 

Ear W. Mann. 


The Enrico Fermi Award to Dr. Robert 
Oppenheimer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of my colleagues a 
brief but eloquent editorial warning from 
the Camden Chronicle, of Camden, S. C., 
dated July 29, 1963. The editorial is en- 
titled “Changing Climate.” I ask unani- 
mous consent, Mr. President, that this 
editorial be printed in the Appendix to 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


as follows: 
CHANGING CLIMATE 


Alger Hiss, the State Department whiz kid 
who played a part in the infamous Yalta 
deal with Stalin and was convicted of per- 
jury in 1951 for denying his participation in 
a Communist spy ring, has told the British 
public via transatlantic telephone and BBC 
radio that.the present mood in this country 
might permit new consideration of his case 
leading to a Presidential pardon. 

It well could be, in view of the astonish- 
ing award this year of the $50,000 Enrico 
Fermi prize by the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion to Dr. Robert Oppenheimer who was 
stripped of his security clearance in 1954 
for his intimate association with Commu- 
nists and fellow travelers and for his “false- 
hoods, evasions and misrepresentations.” 
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It is customary for the Enrico Fermi Award 
winner to receive his fifty thousand tax-free 
dollars out of the U.S. Treasury at the hands 
of the President in a White House ceremony. 
So far as is presently known, no date has 
been set thus far for such a performance. If 
the President does go through with it, how- 
ever, rather than finding a less embarrassing 
means of conveying the prize, this could well 
be taken as an indication that Mr, Hiss is 
right in his evaluation of the times. 

If we are ready now to regard playing 
around with Commies as a boyish prank, 
Hiss may not only be pardoned but restored 
to his State Department eminence. 


A Job Well Done 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow Members of Congress will have 
an opportunity to hear a State Depart- 
ment briefing by the Honorable John 
Kenneth Galbraith, retiring Ambassador 
to India, who will report first-hand on 
the developments in India. 

In connection with the commendable 
record which Mr. Galbraith established 
during his tour of duty in India, I take 
great pleasure in putting into the REC- 
orp an article from the Indian Express, 
which was published in the India News 
recently: 


A Great AMBASSADOR 


When on arrival at the White House in 
1961, President Kennedy was gathering 
around him his team of Frontiersmen from 
Harvard and disposing of them, it is said 
Professor Galbraith preferred and pleaded 
that he be sent to India as Ambassdor. He 
thought there was a Job of work to be done 
there and that he could be of most use for 
the Kennedy administration in New Delhi. 
A full month's delay intervened between the 
announcement of the appointment and Pro- 
fessor Galbraith’s actual departure for In- 
dia, as the President needed his services in 
Washington during those early formative 
days of the new administration. 

The economics professor at Harvard was 
so excited about it and so much looked for- 
ward .to his assignment in New Delhi that, 
it was said, he elaborately prepared for it 
during the interregnum. And it must be 
stated that New Delhi, to which he was no 
stranger, was equally excited and eagerly 
looked forward to receiving him. 

the hectic and crucial 2½ years 
that Professor Galbraith has been his coun- 
try’s ambassador in ours, those expectations 
on either side, we daresay, have been more 
than fulfilled. Professor Galbralth's obiter 
dicta, which he scattered up and down our 
country's plains like fruitful seeds, would 
be long treasured up by the Yojana Bhavan 
(which houses the planning commission) in 
New Delhi. Though he grumbled about the 
inhibitions imposed by his diplomatic post, 
he expressed his views about Indian prob- 
lems fairly freely, and it is a tribute to his 
intellectual integrity that Indlans took it 
in good part. 

His frank criticism of the unenterprising 
manner in which our public sector enter- 
prises are belng run and his advice against 

ofice socialism were accepted grate- 
fully, though to what extent it was imple- 
mented is another matter. He bluntly told 
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Indians: “The controversy of public versus 
private sector is meaningless in an under- 
developed country like India.“ He empha- 
sized to another Indian audience: Devel- 
opment is a democratic task. It will proceed 
only if the masses are enlisted, and they can 
be enlisted only if they are rewarded.” 

Equally relevant was Mr. Galbraith’s ob- 
servation: “I venture to think that you are 
reaching the stage where the problem of in- 
creasing the size of the capital plant will be 
no more important than to increase the 
efficiency of its use.” He retorted to critics 
of planning: “Lack of planning in develop- 
ing countries carried a greater risk of 
authoritarianism than proper planning.” 
And then he cautioned: “It was not advisa- 
ble for developing countries to rely too much 
for capital formation from people’s voluntary 
sayings.” These remarks underlined the 
man’s grasp of the fundamentals of India’s 
problems, 


But it was during the crisis of October 
last, following the Chinese invasion, and 
since then, that Mr. Galbraith’s services 
proved most invaluable to India. It was 
fortuitous indeed that at that crucial mo- 
ment we had in New Delhi as the American 
Ambassador one who had the ear of the U.S. 
President. For if U.S. military ald was so 
prompt and generous, not a little of our 
thanks must go to Mr. Galbraith. 

We may now confidently look forward to a 
book or even books to emerge out of the 
rich Indian experience of this economist- 
cum-writer who, during his hectic diplo- 
matic term in New Delhi, had constantly 
complained that he was missing his writing. 
And we predict it would be a bestseller not 
only because of the byline on the book but 
also because of the interesting reading mat- 
ter In It. 

And if we had to part with Mr. Galbraith, 
we could not have asked for a better replace- 
ment than Mr. Chester Bowles, who is an 
old and trusted friend of India and who 
knows this country inside out and is himself 
a top-ranking politician in his own country. 
Mr. Bowles has many friends in New Delhi 
and the rest of the country, having served a 
distinguished term in the Indian capital in 
the years 1951-53. His sympathetic under- 
standing and intimate knowledge of the 
problems of economic development in this 
country will stand him and us in good stead 
when he now comes back to New Delhi after 
the lapse of a decade. 


The John Birch Society Gross and Net 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTHA W. GRIFFITHS 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mrs. GRIFFITHS. Mr. Speaker, last 
year I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp a series of articles on the John 
Birch Society which had been published 
by the Detroit Free Press. In case any 
of my colleagues have missed the total 
income of this society, I am pleased to 
include the following editorial from the 
July 31 Detroit Free Press regarding the 
gross and net of the John Birch Society. 

In a way of speaking, the John Birch So- 
ciety has a very good thing going. Last year, 
gifts, dues, and other income enabied paid 
workers in its fold to draw $370,474.95 in 
Wages, plus some expense account benefits. 

, which include travel, came to 
$139,066.96. 
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Some of this, of course, must have gone 
for office space, stationery, stamps, and such. 
you've got $370,474.95 worth of em- 
Ployees there has to be a place for them to 
e and things for them to fiddle around 
th. 

And any way you look at it, there was a 
very neat net. Total income for 1962 came 
to $737,716.87, which leaves a margin over 
the costs here noted of $228,175.23 

All of which goes to show that credulity 
affords a wide and ready market, and that to 
exploit it the only capital needed is plenty 
Of brass. 


Is the Big Feud Real? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I would like to call 
the attention of my colleagues in both 
Houses of Congress to a most interesting 
editorial which appeared in the August 
5 edition of the Peoria Journal Star. 
Once again, this dedicated newspaper in 
the process of serving the people of II- 

is, has touched on some very im- 
Portant issues of national concern. At 
this time I would like to include the edi- 
torial which appeared under the title 
“Is the Big Feud Real?” and I would urge 
i consideration of the questions it 
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Is THE Bic Freup REAL? 


Is the big feud between Russia and China 
Teal, or just another game? 

After a generation under both Stalin and 

chev during which the world situa- 
tion has blown hot and cold, with the Soviet 
dictator planning and setting the tune, one 
Wonders ff it isn’t all part of the zigzag game 
Of “wearing down the West.” 

It makes us a bit nervous in the midst of 
all this name calling between the Commu- 
nist powers that Russia still supplies China 
Such a large hunk of its oil—the stuff that 
Makes her warplanes fly and her tanks run. 
It is also the stuff China must have to make 
industrial progress of any kind. 

It makes us a bit nervous when amid all 

name calling, the Chinese go one step 
beyond calling the test ban a fraud to call 
for nuclear disarmament. N 

That's exactly what De Gaulle did. 
Walked into the trap. 

And both we and the Russians admit the 
test ban, itself, is mostly symbolic (a nicer 
Word than fraud) but important as a first 
Ne Afirststeptowhat? ° 

e 
China and De Gaulle are speaking would 
Catapult the Chinese mass armies into a 
Powerful status, and would do the same for 

e Russian armies which are still heavy in 
t planes, artillery, and all those “old 
@shioned” weapons. 

Where would it leave the free world? 

pe for the picking. x 

So, we have reason to be nervous and rea- 

to be cautious. However, with all this, 
1 Chinese-Russian squabble, we now be- 

eve, is very real and not a maneuver or 
ame. 
inne Russians haven't cut off the oil, but 
ey've cut off a tremendous amount of 
ir technical and physical aid. The 
culence of the Chinese, and their mass 
es, make the Russians nervous on their 
Own frontiers as evidenced by the major 


He 


nuclear disarmament about which. 
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efforts to bolster populations near those 
Chinese borders, and fragmentary reports of 
other activities, like arming the tribesmen 
in the central Asian plains that roam both 
sides of the border and resist the Peiping 
government. 

Above all, this struggie inside the Red 
camp started years ago and was visible in 
various ways, but both governments tried 
hard to keep it toned down. They talked 
in Jargon, dancing around a direct clash. 
They tried to keep it down, not put on a 
show for us. 

Now it has broken into the clear with 
direct, insulting, and inflammatory language 
and with that kind of language being blasted 
through their propaganda machines at their 
own people. So far as they are able, they 
also are blasting it at each other's popula- 
tion. 

Nobody has a greater respect or sensitivity 
to public information than the Communists. 
They go to unbelievable extremes in order 
to control everything their people hear and 
read. They do this out of a real and very 
great concern about controlling the papula- 
tions. They worry about this, plainly. 

So propaganda is not a game thing, or 
something that can be turned on and off. 
It is deadly serious. 

When they start using it on their own 
populations to fan hatred of the Chinese in 
Russia, and vice versa, this is might serious. 

It is especially serious, and they know it, 
because the Russians have long and histori- 
cally hated, feared, and fought the Chinese, 
and vice versa. J 

It is especially serlous because the Rus- 
sians, even in the days of brotherly love, 
reacted more violently about the Chinese 
and with more emotion than the Germans. 
We saw this on more than one occasion in 
the Soviet Union. We saw contempt, ridi- 
cule, and plain anger directed against the 
Chinese and their aspirations. 

The Chinese in turn have a kind of folk 
superstition (not unlike some of our own 
more foolish ones) that Russians, by nature. 
have a particularly unusual and revolting 
body odor. 

These are just suggestions of the kind of 
rampant racial prejudice that surged be- 
tween these peoples when the official line was 
brotherly love, and which is now being pub- 
licly fanned by the authorities. 

This is not something they would do un- 
less it were a deadly serious problem be- 
tween them. 

The split is real. Therefore our oppor- 
tunity to make the most profit from it is 
real. We should use it. But since both 
would like to bury us, we shan't do it by 
trusting either one, 

Let's hope we have learned that lesson. 

Our help to Russia in World War II was 
wise. It was the only sensible thing to do. 
But trusting Russia, just because she was a 
necessary ally, proved to be a foolish and dis- 
astrous course. 


We dare not repeat that error. 


Farmers Need Assurances of a Reliable 
Labor Supply Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing telegram is succinct but profound. 
It asks a question being asked by hun- 
dreds of small farmers in California: 
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z Avucust 2, 1963. 
Congressman Burt TALCOTT, 
Washington, D.C.: 
What crops should I plant this fall to sur- 
vive without braceros. Please reply. 
Rep FRANSCONT, 
GONZALES, CALIF. 


If there is a Congressman who has a 
reasonable answer, I earnestly ask him 
to respond to Mr. Fransconi for me. I 
know of no answer. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN 


P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 12th of a series of articles on why 
Bonneville’s multimillion-dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho. 

Secretary Udall’s unwarranted and 
untenable action in extending Bonne- 
ville’s power marketing area into south- 
ern Idaho has raised a number of ques- 
tions in the minds of southern Idahoans 
as to the serious effect this action will 
have on Idaho water developments and 
water rights. The following editorial 
from the Idaho Falls Post-Register of 
Idaho Falls, Idaho, on July 2, 1963, ex- 
presses some of the southern Idahoan 
feeling on the matter: 

OLD IDAHO ARGUMENT IN New Garp 


North Idaho once pooh poohed the 
thought when the much-battered Hells 
Canyon Dam issue was renting the North- 
west air. 

But look at the turnabout now. 

Southern Idaho questioned the Hells 
Canyon Dam because it feared the bulldup 
of a downstream industrial complex which 
would eventually challenge upstream water 
needs. 

In the California Intertie proposal, the 
Bonneville Power Administration and the 
rest of the BPA network is insisting on a 
reserve clause which allows the Northwest to 
yank the power back from California when 
the Northwest buildup demands it. 

The BPA and its supporters in Oregon, 
Washington, and northern Idaho know full 
well that once California gets the extra 
power from the Northwest it will undoubt- 
edly presume on it as its industries grow. 
The BPA wants assurance that the North- 
west has first priority. 

It's the old southern Idaho argument in 
new geography—and north Idaho is finding 
it quite handy now. It was pretty puerile 
stuff 10 years ago but it suddenly has validity 
in 1963. 

No one has said yet whether the reserve 
clause principle proposed to be applied to 
California, can also be applied to southern 
Idaho in time of downstream power need. 
It matters little. Because if the lower Co- 
lumbia development future ever demands it, 
the BPA will not only pull the rug on Call- 
fornia, it could also orphan scuthern Idaho's 
power program. 

And this could happen after BPA's rec- 
lamation-neutralizing program has allowed 
southern Idaho's multiple-use dam effort to 
atrophy. Southern Idaho, suddenly thrown 
back on its own water development resources, 
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would find dredging the old water develop- 
ment opportunities much more difficult. 

An old formula is still the best. Develop 
all the feasible upstream, multiple-use sites 
first. This is where the mountain runoff 
can most effectively be stored for irrigation, 
flood control, power, and recreation. And 
do this, before the downstream network has 
claim on the entire basin. 

The argument goes that the United States- 
Canada treaty, the Bruces Eddy development 
and other potential Cohimbia-feeding proj- 
ects will provide more than enough water 
power for a long, long time. 

But at the same so-called cheap (non- 
tax paying) rate? 

Grand Coulee, the papa dam in the BPA 
complex which can produce power so won- 
drously cheap, will never be matched in 
cheap power by any succeeding dams. New 
dams will cost more, Just like several dams 
in the BPA hinterland build after Grand 
Coulee have cost decisively more per power 
unit produced. 

Right now, water leaders are rightly sus- 
picious about the BPA claim of undercutting 
Bureau of Reclamation power by 30 to 40 
percent. In the future, the argument will 
become even more pertinent. All the power- 
pooling which BPA can muster is only post- 
poning a day of reckoning on upstream water 
development in Idaho. 


New York Drowns Another Valley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, we 
are living in an age of complete urbani- 
gation, and this may well be one of the 
facts of modern life. 

However, none of us will eat too 
well if life on the farms near all our big 
cities is destroyed. 

Mr. Speaker, I have the honor of rep- 
resenting Delaware County in the Em- 
pire State of New York. The following 
article written by Noel Perrin, and ap- 
pearing in the August Harper’s, tells the 
story of what is happening today in that 
most beautiful county. Every word in 
Mr. Perrin’s article is true and I can only 
say that this destruction of farm prop- 
erty for the benefit of New York City has 
been overdone, to say the least. It 
should be stopped now in Delaware 
County. 

The article follows: 

New YORK Drowns ANOTHER VALLEY 

(By Noel Perrin) 

(Nore.—Noel Perrin, who is assistant pro- 
fessor of English at Dartmouth College in 
New Hampshire, once occupied a West Side 
apartment in Manhattan which had a per- 
manent drip in the bathroom. His book of 
humorous essays—1961—-~was called “A Pass- 
port Secretly Green.“) 

There are normally only two times that a 
city man gives much thought to the water 
he drinks: when it begins to taste funny, or 
when his supply starts being rationed. The 
rest of the time he is about as interested in 
where it comes from as he is in the location 
of the oilfield that provides heating fuel for 
his apartment house, or in the home address 
of his postman. 

This detachment is especially noticeable in 
New York City, where most people know 
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vaguely that their water comes from “up- 
state,” and a minority know a little less 
vaguely that the great bulk of it comes from 
some unusually high and pure reservoirs in 
the Catskill region. At about that point 
interest ceases. 

Things are different upstate. For the past 
129 years, various rural communities in New 
York State have been acutely aware of the 
logistics of the city’s water supply, because 
those logistics have spelled their extinction. 
Counting 5 villages in Delaware County 
that are being bulldozed right now to make 
way for the city’s new Cannonsville Reser- 
voir, 35 or 40 villages and small towns have 
been drowned by New York over the years, 
along with a couple of thousand farms. But. 
though New York undoubtedly triumphs in 
sheer number of villages taken—its water- 
supply system is the largest in the world 
in no other way is the city’s water policy 
exceptional, for similar drowned villages are 
to be found near almost any American city, 
except for a handful on the Great Lakes, or 
on major rivers. 

Originally, New York supplied its own 
water from local wells, like the famous Tea 
Water Pump on Queen Street, which could 
turn out 30,000 gallons a day. Then, in 1834, 
because of the increasing pollution of the 
ground water in Manhattan, the State legis- 
lature gave New York the power to condemn 
land outside the city limits for the purpose 
of building reservoirs and aqueducts. The 
city has been exercising this power steadily 
ever since. During the 19th century it 
was first farmers and villagers in lower 
Westchester County, then in upper West- 
chester, and finally in Putnam County who 
gave apprehensive looks at the growing 
metropolis and from time to time fought 
in vain to preserve their fields and houses 
from the water commissioners. When the 
supplies conveniently available in West- 
chester and Putnam ran out around 1905, 
Dutchess County—the next one up—gave 
a great shiver, but in the end proved power- 
ful enough to keep the city out. (Dutchess 
has its own city of Poughkeepsie to fight for 
it.) The city then made the leap to the 
Catskills, where at present it owns and stores 
380 billion gallons of water, which sit on 
35 square miles of former farmland in Del- 
aware, Green, Schoharie, Sullivan, and 
Ulster Counties. Another 130 billion gallons 
are stored on 10 square miles of what used 
to be Westchester and Putnam. With the 
Cannonsville Reservoir, the city’s total water 
holdings will amount to 150 square miles, 
which is about the combined size of Hudson 
and Union Counties, NJ., or a trifle larger 
than Rockwall County, Tex. 


Over the years, the city has not had much 
sympathy for the successive thousands of 
upstaters it has turned out of this vast 
domain. The average New Yorker is com- 
pletely unaware that any of these people had 
to go; and the city itself, though well aware 
that you can't build reservoirs without clear- 
ing the land of what the annual reports of 
the board of water supply have occasionally 
called “encumbrances”—trees, houses, 
churches, people—has felt with some justice 
that a city’s need for pure water outweighs 
a village’s need to exist. The newspapers 
have tended to focus entirely on the expense 
to New York that a new reservoir entails. 
(Back in 1838, the old Evening Post lamented 
that a “golden stream“ of city money was 
flowing into the pockets of Westchester 
farmers whose land was being taken. In 
1962, the World-Telegram and Sun, keeping 
up the tradition, reported that “huge sums 
are being ladled out” of the city treasury 
and into the hands of the people in and 
around Cannonsville. The ladle has thus far 
dipped up about $4 million for 20 square 
miles at Cannonsville, which comes to $309 
an acre: houses, barns, and a couple of small 
dairy plants included.) 

The question ever since May 2, 1834, when 
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the city first got the power to take over 
other people's land and build reservoirs on 
it, is a horribly complicated one. With the 
exception of those early Westchester farm- 
ers—who alternately besieged the State legis- 
lature with appeals and stood off the city 
workers with shotguns—no one has disputed 
New York's right to supply itself with up- 
state water for its just needs. Neither has 
anyone been able to agree what its just 
needs are. The question became acute with 
the full rediscovery of the principles of 
waterworks engineering in the late 19th cen- 
tury, and now with Cannonsville it 1s 
poignant indeed. 

It is poignant because for the first time in 
all these years not only the people who 
are losing their land, but most outside ob- 
servers, doubt that a new reservoir needs to 
be built. Few of these critics have received 
much public attention, however, and I was— 
like most New Yorkers—completely unaware 
of any of them and, indeed, of the Can- 
nonsville project itself until last summer. 
when I took part of my vacation in the 
Catskills. 

OUR TIME HERE IS SHORT 


I go to the Catskills to look at scenery- 
I like to get up above the summer 
region, and prowl along backroads through 
what is still unspoiled farm country—a little 
like Vermont, but more prosperous, One of 
the roads I had in mind to work out from 
last summer was State Highway 10, which 
ambles down through Delaware County, fol- 
lowing the course of the west branch of the 
Delaware River. I had been in the valley 
of the west branch about 10 years ago and 
remembered it as almost idyllically rural: 
green flelds curving along either side of the 
river, black-and-white cattle grazing in them. 
and great rows of sugar maples shading the 
road for miles at a stretch. My dominant 
memory was of quiet. 

Last summer, though, when I had checked 
in at a motel in the little river town of Wal- 
ton, and started to drive on down Route 10 
toward Deposit, I felt as if I had been abrupt 
ly plunged back into the Second World War. 
The valley for 20 miles below Walton looked 
like territory occupied by an enemy power. 
The enemy was my native city. First I 
a huge sign by the road, announcing that 
from here on, the valley was under the con, 
trol of the Board of Water Supply, City 
New York. This Valley to Be Flooded,” it 
read. 

A minute later I passed a police cruiser be- 
longing to the city, and then another. 
procession of bulldozers appeared, clanking 
across one of the fields. Every 10th or 15th 
maple for the next 20 miles had a notice of 
dispossession nailed to it, signed with the 
endlessly repeated name, Leo A. Larkin, cor 
poration counsel of the city of New York: 
Along one stretch, all but the roadside trees 
had been cut, and were being burned in 
great piles. In the villages I passed throuh— 
Beerston, Rock Rift, Granton, Cannonsville— 
the local life was still going on, but an allen 
force moved through it. City vehicles were 
parked everywhere. In each successive vi" 
lage, the biggest house had a sign out front 
marking it as headquarters for a district 
engineer of the board of water supply. 
couple of times I passed houses which 
occupied by detachments of Board police: 
All these were well kept up. By con 
most of the other village buildings looked 
pretty shabby, Judd's Hardware Store i? 
Cannonsville had a sign in its dusty window: 
“Closed: no gas, no money, no nothing.” 

The village store in Rockroyal, N.Y. 6 
miles away on Trout Creek, was still open, 
though a sign on the counter read, Sorry. 
no credit. Our time here is short.“ The 
sense of urgency was increased by the boom- 
ing of explosions from down the valley, and 
equally by the large number splashed in 
paint on the front of every house, bar? 
church, and store in the valley. These, I 
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Itarned from a woman in the store at Rock- 
royal, were directions for what she called 
“the grubbing contractor“ who would be 
Coming to tear them down. This was all 
to make drinking water for New York— 
though, she added, you'd think with the 
big dam they'd just finished over at Downs- 
Ville, they'd have enough for a while. 

The whole encounter was so upsetting that 
I pulied in at the next district engineer's of- 
fice to ask what was going on. The district 
engineer said politely that he wasn't allowed 
to answer questions, but that I could in- 
Quire at the division office at Roscoe—a 
town about 40 miles away. Instead, when 
I got back to Walton, I wandered into the 
Oillice of the Walton Reporter, I once worked 
es a cub on the New York Daily News for 
a few months, and have ever since felt. free 
to bother other newspapermen. 

It amused Mr. George White of the Re- 
Porter considerably that I was a native of 
Manhattan and so surprised at the fate of 
the west branch. Yes, there was another 
dam at Downsville in the next valley, even 
bigger. They'd flooded four villages over 
there, about 7 or 8 years ago. Yes, the 
Brubbing contractor was going to take five 
Villages here and knock out about a hundred 
dairy farms, which were doing a million dol- 

worth of business a year. Between the 
two dams, the county was about ruined. It 
Used to be first in the State for milk produc- 
tion. After they built Pepacton Reservoir, 
Ít dropped to third. It was going lower now. 
, of course, eyerybody knew the dam 
Wouldn't have to be built if New York didn't 
Waste the water it had. 
Two or three months after I got back from 
west branch, I happened to see a small 
News item on page 33 of the New York Times. 
It was the summary of a speech given at a 
Meeting of water company executives by 
Prof. J. W. Milliman—as I've since learned, 
One of the three authors of a Rand Corp., 
ttudy of how American cities obtain and 
Manage their water. He was talking about 
Wasteful water management, and his prime 
amples were New York City and southern 
California. New York, he said, could gain 
as much water as it will get from its new 
Cannonsville projectsand at a fraction of the 
Cost, simply by repairing some of the more 
obvious leaks in the mains and by extend- 
the use of water meters. Cannonsville 
Was, in fact, an unnecessary reservoir, There 
Were competent studies which proved it. 

Not exactly as a debt owed to the now-dead 
Villages along the west branch, but probably 
More to restore my own sense of well-being 
as a sometime drinker of city water, I have 
spent the last few months tracking down 

studies, and slowly learning how the 
City manages its water. It is quite a-story. 
WHY THE MANHATTAN CO. WENT INTO BANKING 


In the beginning, New York had practically 
no water to manage. Up until 1842, when 
the first of the upstate reservoirs came into 
operation, a New Yorker got his water in one 

two ways. If he were a poor man, he 
ught it by the bucket from traveling carts 
that sold it for the rather stiff price of a 
Penny a gallon. A rich man bought piped 
Water—it reached his house in wooden 
Pipes—trom the old Manhattan Co. No one 
s how much water the poor used, but it 
Wasn't much. The Evening Journal guessed 
in the 1830's that “a moderate quantity” for 
a poor family would be three pails a day. 
Costing 2 cents each, which comes to 6 
Ballons for the whole family. 

The few thousand rich families who took 
Water from the Manhattan Co. used a very 
Great deal more than that, but once again 

o one knows how much. The Manhattan 
Co. had no way to measure its water, and it 
didn't try. Instead it tallied something it 
dd know how to tally, which was the number 
ot fireplaces in its customers’ houses. For 
One to four fireplaces in your house, you pald 

Company $5 a year for water. If you had 
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a fifth fireplace, you paid another $1.25, and 
so on, up to a maximum of $20, which was 
the fixed price for houses with 16 or more fire- 
places. 

This system worked miserably. After a few 
good years, beginning at its founding in 1799, 
the Manhattan Co. made practically nothing 
on its water, because the customers wasted 
so much. The private customers left their 
taps running all the time, and, if they hap- 
pened to be philanthropists, freely gave away 
bucketfuls to their poor neighbors. The 
commercial customers where worse. A good 
many Manhattan grocers used regularly to 
give away a free pail of company water with 
every order, and a couple of ship chandlers 
who subscribed were in the habit of filling 
up the tanks of visiting ships. In the end 
the Manhattan Co. gave up selling water al- 
together, and moved into the banking busi- 
ness, where it still is. Well before that, it 
quietly abandoned the search for new water 
supplies on Manhattan Island, and at fre- 
quent intervals its pipes ran dry. 

When the city finally went into the water 
business for itself and set out to flood the 
Croton Valley between 1835 and 1842, prac- 
tically its first decision was to make water 
as plentiful in New York as it had previously 
been scarce. The water commissioners cal- 
culated that a liberal per capita consump- 
tion for the city’s 300,000 people would be 22 
gallons a day. They then provided four 
times as much as that, thinking to be se- 
cure for 50 years to come. All the same, by 
1850 there was a water shortage. The 
trouble, of course, was reckless waste. The 
sales method made it inevitable. 

The city’s solution for charging for water, 
which went into effect in July 1842, was to 
measure the width of all the buildings in 
New York and charge flat rates based on 
that. It is true that the very first water 
commissioner was violently opposed to this 
system, and insisted that he could invent a 
measuring device capable of registering the 
quantity of water used by every large con- 
sumer. But the city aldermen had never 
heard of measuring devices for water (not 
being students of Roman history, they didn't 
know about Frontinus, water commissioner 
of Rome from A.D. 97 to 100, who did use 
water meters, and with them saved a hun- 
dred million gallons of waste water a day, 
equal to nearly half of Rome's supply) and 
they very much doubted that any such thing 
could be made to work. 

The city did try to cut waste. It dug up 
some of its 200 miles of new water mains 
and plugged up the numerous leaks in them, 
and it also shut down Croton Aqueduct once 
a year, long enough to patch the leaks in 
that. But then, since there was nothing it 
could do about the 40 or 50 gallons of water 
per person per day rushing unused out of 
taps on private premises, it went up to 
Boyd's Corners in Putnam County and built 
another reservoir. Then it came back down 
to Westchester County and began building 
reservoirs left and right. Some of these 
reservoirs would have been required even to 
supply the growing city’s just needs, but 
most of them provided water to go directly 
from leaky faucets into waste pipes—or even 
from well-built faucets into waste pipes, 
since a good many New Yorkers left the 
water running all winter to make sure the 
pipes didn't freeze, and all summer to make 
sure It would be running cold when they 
wanted a drink. At New York City pres- 
sures, a I1-inch faucet left full on will 
waste a thousand gallons an hour. There 
was no possible penalty for even the wildest 
waste, The owner of a New York house five 
stories high and from 18 to 20 feet wide paid 
$10 a year for his water whether he used 1 
pint or 900 gallons a day. Tenants, of 
course, paid nothing at all, and their land- 
lords paid a dollar a year for them—per 
family, that is. Water use has naturally 
risen steadily ever since. At the moment it 
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is 155 gallons per person per day, expected to 

reach 160, 3 years from now. In all, the city 

has dammed and flooded 17 valleys, and 

spent about a billion dollars on dam con- 

struction, in the excitement of keeping up. 
THE MERCHANTS IGNORED 


Some 15 valleys back, water meters had 
finally got reinvented and put into commer- 
cial production. In 1875, the first 250 meters 
were put into service, and by 1900, 30 per- 
cent of New York's water was delivered 
through meters. From the point of view of 
upstate New York, those 25 years were the 
best the city ever had. Every year a few 
more meters were installed, and as more big 
consumers began to pay for their water they 
began to look after their plumbing. The 
metered water was gloriously cheap—75 gal- 
lons for a cent—but even that low charge 
made it worth while for consumers to repair 
leaks and to turn off hoses and faucets when 
not in use. 

However, in 1900, a sort of death knell for 
meters was struck. The city had just taken 
over the other four boroughs and was grow- 
ing enormously, and it had to make the cru- 
cial decision—whether to continue the em- 
phasis on cutting down waste, or whether to 
stop worrying about waste and flood as many 
valleys as possible. Most city politicians were 
for more floodings. Most private citizens 
weren't. The merchants’ association took 
up the question and then engaged two dis- 
tinguished water engineers, J. J. R. Croes and 
Foster Crowell, to study the city’s water prob- 
lems. Their findings were that New York 
should do a little dam building and a lot of 
meter installation. 5 

The most striking figures in the report are 
those which show what happened to the 117 
gallons of water a day that each New Yorker 
Was supposed to consume In 1900. Five gal- 
lons of each person’s 117 were being used by 
the city itself—to put out fires, wash streets, 
keep fountains supplied, and so forth. 
Twenty gallons went through meters to fac- 
tories and all other commercial users, The 
remaining 92 comprised domestic use, plus 
waste. Crowell’s experience with meters 
showed that 30 gallons were use, and 62 were 
waste. The 6 people in his own prosperous 
household used 23 gallons a day each, he 
said—and don't think Mr. Crowell’s family 
were holding back to make the figures look 
good, Mr. Croes added. It would have been 
pointless, The difference between a liberal 
use of water for legitimate purposes and a 
parsimonious use is really very slight.“ 

The city greeted these findings, as well as 
the recommendations of a second Merchants’ 
Association report in 1906 on the advantages 
of metering, with great yawns. Instead it 
went up into the Catskills and began bulld- 
ing reservoirs. Since about 1895 interest by 
the city in meter development, waste control, 
and leak inspection has been practically 
abandoned, and the percentage of meters 
in the city has slowly declined from 30 per- 
cent in 1900 down to 24.2 percent at the pres- 
ent time. The one real spark of new interest 
appeared in 1948, when the Bureau of the 
Budget presented a on meters to 
Mayor O'Dwyer, which concluded that at a 
conservative estimate they would eliminate 
220 million gallons of waste a day, and that 
they would bring an extra $9 million a year 
into the city treasury. That report had been 
stimulated by the department of water sup- 
ply, gas; and electricity, whose job is dis- 
tributing water in the city, and whose Com- 
missioners have generally favored meters. 
But before anything could be done, the 
great water shortage of 1949-50 came along, 
and the city concluded that instead of in- 
stalling meters it would be better to hurry 
the work on Neversink Reservoir, get started 
on Pepacton Reservoir, and begin the agita- 
tion for Cannonsville Reservoir. 

Neversink and Pepacton had been designed 
back in the thirties—the depression had kept 
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them from being built—and the people in 
such now-vanished Catskill villages as 
Arena, Union Grove, Pepacton, and Shaver- 
town had long since made their stand, and 
lost. Cannonsville, however, was a new 
project. It made its public debut in a re- 
port to the board of estimate on December 
28, 1949. Almost immediately, four separate 
reactions occurred. 

The board of water supply was all for Can- 
nonsville. Its argument was very simple. 
From 1842 to the present, it said, the city 
has used more water almost every year, and 
it will continue to. Upland water from the 
Catskills is what New Yorkers like to drink, 
because it’s so pure. Coming from an alti- 
tude of 1,100 feet, it will flow to the city by 
gravity, and save the cost of pumping. 

Incodel (the Interstate Commission on the 
Delaware River Basin, created by New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Delaware in 
1936) spoke next. Its job was, and its suc- 
cessor commission’s job is, to whack up the 
water in the Delaware River so that all four 
States get enough for their Just needs, Inco- 
del now said that it had been thinking of 
building a dam at Cannonsville, maybe some 
other dams, too, and that the New York 
Board of Water Supply should keep out. 
After all, it already had that big dam started 
just a few miles away at Downsville. 

The third voice was the one 
of Delaware County and its people. In 
March 1950 they addressed themselves to the 
New York State Water Power and Control 
Commission, which holds hearings whenever 
a city in New York State wants to build 
dams, Delaware County's towns, villages, 
and individual citizens had two arguments: 
one, that the dam would wreck them; and 
two, that the city didn't need it anyway. 

One man, when it was pointed out to him 
that the city would pay him for his land, 
added: 

“It is kind of hard for you people from the 
city to appreciate what a farm megns to a 
person who is a farmer. In the city you 
move from one apartment to the next, and 
maybe they are about the same. * * * There 
is as much difference between one farm and 
the next as there is between black and 
white.” 

Another witness told the commission that, 
right after he had heard about the board of 
water supply’s plans, he had had what 
amounted to a vision. He was standing by 
the river at dawn, he said, looking upstream. 
Through the mist he saw some kind of pro- 
cession moving down the current. As it 
drew nearer: 

“I saw it was a long string of birchbark 
canoes, and in those canoes were a lot of 
ghostly figures with blankets around them, 
and feathers on their heads, and soon. They 
came along by where I was standing and 
looked at me, and one of them stood up and 
said, What's the matter, brother?’ I said, 
‘I have got to move,’ and he said, ‘You 
might as well get your satchel and come on 
with us.“ Oh, how they did laugh. They 
laughed their heads off at me. I suppose 
they were thinking about a couple of hun- 
dred years ago.“ 

The local lawyers, rightly suspecting that 
appeals like this wouldn't get far with the 
commission, had meanwhile been trying to 
bone up on water-supply technique. One of 
them announced that he had been in touch 
with the Water Commissioner of Cleveland 
(Cleveland, like Jersey City and Detroit, de- 
livers from 99 to 100 percent of its water 
through meters) and had a letter stating 
that the real answer was meters in New York. 
That made no impression at all. According 
to a water expert named Roscoe Martin, no 
protest by local people makes much impres- 
sion on planners of dams, At least on the 
Delaware, local resistance has never stopped 
adam, (This should give pause to residents 
of southern Illinois, where the State water 
survey has a list of 113 “promising reservoir 
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sites,” and to people in the Colorado River 
Basin, where in addition to the 4 giant reser- 
voirs now being built by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 9 more are authorized, and 25 more 
than that are in the drafting stage. It should 
scare the wits out of people along the Po- 
tomac and its tributaries, where the Army 
Engineers would like to build 16 major dams 
in a great arc out from Washington, and 
another 418 “small headwaters structures” 
out still further.) In November 1950 the 
State ruled that New York City could go 
ahead with the reservoir as soon as it got 
the consent of Incodel. It got that in 1954. 


THE PROFESSORS PIPE UP 


Meanwhile, the chorus of outside experts 
had begun to form. The first section, led 
by Dean Thorndike Saville of the College of 
Engineering at New York University, com- 
prised a blue-ribbon engineering panel on 
water supply appointed by the city in 1950, 
It came out against building at Cannons- 
ville, and for installing more meters. Even 
most of the 180,000 meters then in use, it 
said, weren't kept in good repair, and many 
were badly designed to begin with. Apart 
from water waste, the city was losing (it still 
is) about $3 million a year in uncollected 
meter revenue from its present meters— 
which let water through without recording 
it. The city would, however, the panel said, 
eventually need further upstate supplies. 
Easy and cheap. Tap the Hudson 80 miles 
upstream at Hyde Park, and filter the water. 
By ordinary standard filtration processes, 
Hudson River water can be made to equal, if 
not better, the quality of water (now) sup- 
plied to New York City. 

When this report was released in December 
1951 the board of water supply greeted it 
with howls of fury. Ignoring the long sec- 
tions on metering and waste, it concentrated 
on the Hudson River proposal, The board 
claimed that New Yorkers would never drink 
Hudson water, even if it were made twice as 
pure as Catskill water (as it could be). The 
stuff is “psychologically unpalatable.” The 
board did not comment on Poughkeepsie, 
which has been finding filtered Hudson wa- 
ter psychologically patalable for about 80 
years now. 

The argument over the Hudson largely 
diverted attention from the question of 
misuse at home. One or two other out- 
siders did bring up the question of meters 
during 1952. But as Neversink and Pepacton 
Reservoirs moved into operation, the whole 
matter of the city’s water supply slipped 
back into oblivion—as it had after Middle 
Branch came in during 1878, Kensico in 1884, 
Ashokan in 1913, Schoharie in 1924, and 80 
forth. New York placidly continues to sell 
the great bulk of its water by the house- 
width plan. In 1963, the owner of a building 
more than 18 and less than 20 feet wide, and 
five stories high, pays a base rate of $13 for 
all the water he can use. He has, to be 
sure, some extras to pay, such as $4.50 a 
year for each bathtub beyond the first, and 
$7.50 a year for an air-conditioning unit 
using between half a gallon and a gallon 
of water a minute. The owner of an apart- 
ment house 80 feet wide and 11 stories high 
pays a base rate of $45—with a good many 
tubs and such to pay extra for, Restaurants 
pay $12 a year. Dentists pay $1.50 a year for 
each of those little fountains they keep run- 
ning all the time. The results are about 
what one would expect. Waste has hardly 
diminished since the days of the Manhattan 
Co. 

In matters of public policy, issues won't 
stay dead, though. Once the corpse is buried, 
the scholars come along and dig it up. In 
1960, Professor Milliman and his two col- 
leagues published their monumental study, 
“Water Supply: Economics, Technology, and 
Policy.” In 1962 Professor Milliman made 
the speech that I saw mentioned in the 
Times. That leads to his book, where one 
learns that just by repairing mains, with 
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no other reforms, New York could save half 
as much water as it will get from Cannons- 
ville, “at a cost, per million gallons, of far 
under one-hundredth of Cannonsville costs.” 
The book in turn leads to the panel report 
of 1951, and there one learns that metering 
the whole city would have cost less than half 
what it has taken just to build the aqueduct 
for Cannonsville. One also learns that cities 
like New York and Chicago, which don't 
meter, “consume” an average of 73 gallons 
more water per person per day than cities 
like Boston and Louisville, which do, ` 

One last question remains. If every engl- 
neer since the 1870's has been for water 
meters, and no one has been against them 
(“The best engineering talent in this country 
has pleaded for the use of water meters for 
at least half a century,” the magazine Amer- 
ican City wrote in 1950), why doesn't New 
York have them? Why is it flooding the 
valley of the West Branch instead, burning 
all the sugar maples, tearing down 900 build- 
ings, moving a thousand people, digging uP 
10 cemeteries, and all the rest? 

I think it’s a blind working together of 
three forces that keeps the city such an 
enemy to its own countryside. One of the 
forces is landlords, especially those who ow? 
tenements. If tenements and apartment 
houses were metered, it would no longer be 
economical not to fix the plumbing. But 
there is more to it than that, Landlords 
have a horrible fear that they could fix every 
leak in a building, and still have high water 
bills, if they were to pay by use, as they do 
with fuel oll or electricity. The tenants, 
they are convinced, would pour it out the 
windows, if necessary. As the head of a 
landlord’s association wrote the Times dur- 
ing the last shortage, the average tenant is 2 
reckless fellow not the least bit concerned 
with saving water or with its economical use. 
He has always considered water as a God- 
given gift which comes to him from heaven 
for his free and unlimited use.” Some land- 
lords oppose metering altogether; others are 
very tepidly for it, provided that every apart- 
ment is metered, and pot just the building. 
(This is perfectly possible, though of course 
it takes a lot more meters. But meters are 
far cheaper now than they were in 1870. 
When Philadelphia finally put them in a few 
years ago, the total cost per installed meter 
was about $35. In any event, the experience 
of dozens of cities is that one meter per 
building works fine.) If landlords looked 
at metered Boston or metered Jersey City, or 
remembered what Mr. Croes pointed out in 
1900 about the small difference between lib- 
eral and parsimonious use, they would per- 
haps be less nervous. 

I don’t mean to imply that landlords are 
unique in their abuses. A plumber in Terre 
Haute, Ind., once told the story of one of his 
customers—a private householder—who left 
a defective toilet running steadily for 18 
years rather than pay to have it fixed. The 
man always pointed out to the plumber that 
the water cost him nothing, whereas the 
plumber was going to charge. He had it 
fixed the day Terre Haute adopted meter- 
ing. 

A second force of inertia is the division of 
responsibility in the New York City ad- 
ministration. Nobody is concerned both 
with getting water and with using it well. 
If the city wastes what the board of water 
supply provides, that’s no affair of the board. 
If Cannonsville is needless, that's nothing to 
the Department of Water Supply, Gas, and 
Electricity. If someone chooses to let his 
plumbing fall apart, that's no affair of either. 
That can be stopped only by the Depart- 
ment of Buildings—which, in turn, has no 
Official connection with water supply at all. 

SMALL BOYS WITH MUD 


Most of all, though, there’s the problem 
that Scientific American brought up in 1896 
in a discussion of New York's water supply, 
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that it's much more exciting to build new 
reservoirs than it is to practice good manage- 
ment. This, at any rate, is what the Rand 
Corp., men think. There is a certain temp- 
tation,” they say in the preface to their book, 
“for water supply leaders to cast themselves 
in a heroic mold, as mighty battlers for the 
cause of pure and adequate water. To main- 
tain the romance of this role, great projects 
are continually being conceived, planned, 
and executed, some of these projects being 
sound, others unsound, and some bordering 
on the manic.” The mighty battlers would 
almost rather not see plumbing fixed or 
meters installed, they continue, since “the 
gains achievable merely by making better 
use of the supplies in hand may indicate 
postponement indefinitely of vast new engi- 
neering wonders.” 

But there's no need to accept this theory at 
the hands of Professor Milliman and his col- 
leagues. The commissioners of the New 
York Board of Water Supply showed it in 
action in a report they made to Mayor Im- 
pellitteri on January 1, 1952. This was just 
after the blue-ribbon panel had recom- 
mended that Cannonsville Dam not be built, 
and that the city instead put meters in at 
home and plan to tap the Hudson for a sup- 
Plement. The commissioners said they 
Wanted to go ahead with their project any- 
Way. “Cannonsville is the one official proj- 
ect of the board for the future," they ex- 
Plained. 

The fear of upstatera—and it's perfectly 
justifiable, as far as I can see—is that the 
city will always want to have one or two 
Official projects cooking, like a small boy 
who can't resist making mud dams, no mat- 
ter how many he already has, no matter 
whose mud it is. The hearings after which 
Cannonsville was condemned were held in 
Delhi, New York, the county seat of Dela- 
Ware County. A Walton lawyer named Wil- 
liam Fancher represented most of the villages 
that have since gone to the grubbing con- 
tractor. New York City was represented 
Principally by John Fitzgerald, then Chief 
Engineer of the Board of Water Supply (and 
an active member of its New Sources Di- 
Vision), and by a panel of city lawyers. A 
State water engineer from Albany named J. 
C. Thompson presided, Late in the hear- 
ings, when it was obvious the city would win, 
this exchange took place. It is interesting 
Chiefly for the local reaction indicated in 
court reporter's brackets at the end. 

Mr. FANCHER, Where are you going when 
you get through with Cannonsyille, Mr. Fitz- 
gerald? 

“Mr. THORNTON. (Assistant counsel for the 
board of water supply). I object to that. 

“Mr. THompson, Do you know where you 
are going after you get through with 
Cannonsyille? 

“Mr. Frrzcrravp. Nosir. [Laughter.]“ 

The laughter was that of the people of 

laware County, with maybe a few Mohawk 

echoes, and they were laughing be- 
Cause they believed the Chief Engineer of 
the Board of Water Supply of the City of 
New York had just perjured himself. 


Crime in U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 
Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
View of the Soviet use of propaganda 


drives at the U.N. against the Western 
Nations that it designates as colonial 
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powers, I feel the article by columnist 
Robert C. Ruark, which appeared in the 
Houston Press on Tuesday, July 30, de- 
serves our attention. 

I have long advocated the use of the 
U.N. to investigate the colonial structure 
of the Soviet Union and its oppression 
of the captive peoples of Eastern Europe 
and Asia, rather than following the So- 
viet lead and chastizing legitimate gov- 
ernmental structures of our allies. 

This article is especially timely now 
that our stanch ally Portugal is the tar- 
get of Soviet pressure: 

CRIME IN U.N. 
(By Robert C. Ruark) 

BEMA, MOZAMBIQUE, PORTUGUESE EAST Ar- 
RIcCA—You really have to know this coun- 
try, to meet its people, see its back-bush 
areas, understand its problems, observe its 
progress, applaud its aims in education and 
public health, its land and game conserva- 
tion, its crop control and housing-agricul- 
tural schemes, to appreciate the crime that 
the Afro-Asian bloc in the United Nations is 
attempting to perpetrate in the misnomer of 
immediate freedom“ for Portugal's oversea 

ons. 

The trouble is that the people who read 
the papers, and most of the people who write 
them, never get out into another hemis- 
phere. They are cliche ridden; they use 
words like “imperialism” and “colonialism” 
and “brutal policy” and “totalitarianism,” 
while avoiding the mention of the fact that 
-a state like Ghana is a pure dictatorship, 
ruthless and corrupt and subject to mo- 
mentary remake of the law, according to 
Emperor Nkrumah’s whim. 

They seem to forget that the Congo on 
the Belgian side has been a highbinder state 
which needs an international police force 
to protect another international police force 
from the local police force, and that the 
whole damned pestilential area would starve 
to death without outside help and the cyni- 
cal hijacking of the only state, Katanga, 
which carried its own weight. 

They forget that the current about-to-be 
Government of Kenya was built on murder 
and horrible oathtakings, and that Joma 
Kenyatta, the prime minister-elect, would 
rank roughly with Jack the Ripper in the 
legion of decency, And that the No, 1 na- 
tional hero, “Field Marshal Sir“ Dedan 
Kemathi was a syphilitic sadist who strangled 
more than 2,000 of his own tribesmen for 
fun. 

Nationalism is a great excuser. They 
speak now a few self-seeking architects of 
vile murder and torture, such as Holden 
Roberto of the infamous March 15 mass 
murders in Angola, as head of a government- 
in-exile. Roberto is no more a representa- 
tive of government-in-exile than John Dil- 
linger was an exiled member of the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation, 

There is no government-in-exile from An- 
gola, Portuguese Guinea, or Mozambique. 
The government is in Lisbon, in Portugal, 
and its African possessions are Portuguese 
states. At least they are accorded the status 
of state, which is better than we did with 
Hawaii and Alaska, which remained “terri- 
tories" until statehood recognition was 
finally pressured into being. 

They would not know here, generally, that 
in New York, Nikolai Federenko, Russia’s 
United Nations delegate, is fulminating for 
blockades and boycotts and U.N, expulsion 
for Portugal on account of what the U.N. 
Afro-Asian bloc is pleased to call “colonial 
possessions.” - 

Federenko, who seems as loose with truth 
as that consummately lying predecessor, 
Valerian Zorin, is demanding freedom“ for 
the Portuguese “colonies” by the end of 
1963—as complete an interference in internal 
administration as if Adlal Stevenson were 
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to be agitating the freedom of Kazakhstan 
from Russia. We do not have to mention 
Hungary or Bulgaria or the other Soviet- 
gobbled territories here. 

The outside opinion of Portugal's extra- 
territorial possessions is that the admin- 
istrators begin the day by beating a gross 
of bables to death with the palmitorio, a 
kind of perforated Ping-pong paddle, and 
that every man is a slave. It’s about as far 
from the truth as the allegation that all 
southerners consider the day lost without. 
a lynching, or that all white southerners 
are patterned after Erskine Caldwell's clay- 
eaters. 

The people who haven't seen it wouldn't 
know about the limpopo scheme, in which 
white and black farmers work side by side, 
live side by side, and in which no Portu- 
guese is allowed to hire native labor, and 
vice versa, They would not know about the 
bush maternity hospitals and medical cen- 
ters. They would not know that one area 
with 90,000 savages is administered by one 
paramount chief, whose subordinate is one 
Portuguese administrator; one white police- 
man, and 13 native policemen. They would 
not know about Mozambique Island, which 
holds 12,000 people of assorted coloration, 
and which has only 15 police for the lot. 


Nazis and Freedom - 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently raised a question about the wis- 
dom of permitting the American Nazi 
Party to stage a counterdemonstration 
on August 28 against the mass Negro 
civil rights rally to take place in Wash- 
ington, D.C. I was subsequently in- 
formed by the Metropolitan Police that 
a permit would be refused to the Nazis 
because of their obvious aim of foment- 
ing rioting and bloodshed. z 

It has now come to my attention that 
Chief Murray has come under criticism 
for restricting the planned Nazi agita- 
tion on August 28. The criticism has 
come from misguided interpretations of 
“free speech” that would stretch the 
constitutional intent out of all context 
5 both the sense and spirit of the 
aw. 

I wish to commend the police decision 
and, under unanimous consent, I include 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD three per- 
tinent items on this situation. The first 
is a news dispatch of July 14 from the 
Jewish Telegraph Agency. The second 
is an editorial from the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of August 5 and the third is 
a press release by the Jewish War Vet- 
erans of the U.S.A. which is now as- 
sembled here in a national convention: 

{From the Jewish Telegraphic Agency] 
WASHINGTON POLICE CANCEL PERMIT FOR NAZI 

PARTY DEMONSTRATION 

Wasuincton, July 14.—Heeding a protest 
by Representative SEYMOUR HALPERN, New 
York Republican, District of Columbia police 
today announced that the American Nazi 
Party and other bigots would not be al- 
lowed to parade and demonstrate here 
against Negroes and Jews at the time of a 
massive civil rights gathering on August 28. 
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Representative HALPERN had questioned a 
previous police ruling to permit the anti- 
Semitic mass rally. He said in a telegram 
to Police Chief Murray: “It is only asking for 
a Bloody explosion to permit a violence- 
oriented agitation organization to take to 
the streets when civil rights supporters are 
here and emotions are brimming over.“ He 
stressed that “the criminal records of the 
Nazis and their fellow travelers indicate that 
they’represent a known public nuisance.” 

A police statement today said that no pa- 
rade permits will be Issued to any groups 
other than the antidiscrimination organiza- 
tions directing the August 28 march. 


[From the Washington (D.C,) Evening Star, 
Nazis AND Freepom 


Chief Murray has come under attack for 
his refusal to permit the American Nazi Party 
to stage a counterdemonstration at the 
same time and in the same place as the 
August 28 civil rights demonstration here, 
His refusal, however, is not only defensible 
but obligatory upon him under his most basic 
responsiblity as a peace officer. 

Critics point out that the test of our 
belief in freedom of speech comes in our 
willingness to grant it to those whose ideas 
we despise. This is true and the American 
Nazi Party is peculiarly well qualified to put 
us all to that test: In the political forum 
or the marketplace of ideas there are few 
ideas so loathsome to Americans as those as- 
sociated with Adolf Hitler. When so many 
American lives and so much American treas- 
ure were spent so short a time ago to check 
that lunacy, it is appalling that contemporary 
American youth can dig up the old Nazi 
intellectual garbage and find ideals of po- 
litical organization and personal behavior. 

But the racists’ proposed counterdemon- 
stration has nothing to do with freedom 
of speech. Permits presumably would be 
issued on August 27 or August 29 or any other 
day. Deputy Chief Howard V. Covell has 
pointed out that even on the 28th the Nazis 
are free to protest as individuals. Buta mass 
parade, with 100,000 or more civil rights 
demonstrators in town, would be asking for 
trouble, for violence, bloodshed, possibly 
deaths. 

The classic American formula on free 
speech states that no one has the right to 


cry, Fire!“ in a crowded theater. The 
formula applies here, Chief Murray's de- 
cision is prudent and just. 


JEWISH Wan VETERANS NATIONAL CONVENTION 


AT AUGUST 28 Necro RALLY 

Wasnincton, D.C., August 6—National 
Executive Director Joseph F. Barr, of the 
Jewish War Veterans of the United States of 
America stated today at the 68th annual 
Jewish War Veterans National Convention 
at the Shoreham Hotel that “while the Met- 
Topolitan Police acted wisely in denying the 
American Nazi Party the right to organize 
a counterdemonstration on August 28, vigi- 
Jance is needed to prevent deliberate violence 
from this and similar sources.“ 

Mr. Barr said that the Nazis and similar 
agitators were trying to “entice psychopathic 
personalities and violence-prone hotheads to 
come to W. on August 28, to stir up 
an outbreak calculated to discredit the non- 
violent character sought by the Negro 
groups.” 

District of Columbia police have denied a 
formal permit to Nazi-like organizations to 
parade on August 28. but said the Nazis could 
assemble on the Washington Monument 
grounds and walk about in small groups, 
carrying signs and picketing. Mr. Barr said 
that he could understand the free speech 
considerations involved under constitutional 
guarantees, but, nevertheless, thought that 
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deliberate attempts to provoke a riot must 
be kept under careful scrutiny. 

According to Mr. Barr, “the main purpose 
of fanatic groups is to milk the unwary of 
contributions for the personal gain of this or 
that fuhrer or self-appointed leader, preying 
on the fears and emotions of the public.” 

He said the objective of such bigots was to 
“gain notoriety through newspaper and TV 
publicity in an attempt to increase their in- 
come and personal lust for power.” 

“In these troubled hours of decision on 
an enormous national problem, the integra- 
tion crisis, every effort must be made to pre- 
vent known subversives and criminals, many 
of whom have been convicted by various 
courts, from endangering human life and 
liberty in the National Capital on August 28,“ 
said Mr. Barr. 

He made clear that he did not advocate 
denial of appropriate constitutional rights to 
fanatics, “even though they are spoiling for 
blood,” but thought “they should be ignored 
at best or at least carefully observed by police 
with every precaution taken to compel obedi- 
ence to the letter and spirit of the law.“ 

“The eyes of the world will be fastened 
on Washington on August 28.“ said Mr. Barr. 
“Let them see a peaceful and inspiring tri- 
umph of the democratic process rather than 
a debacle brought on by a few vengeful and 
despicable hatemongers.” 

An estimated 5,000 Jewish veterans dele- 
gated by 500 posts throughout the country 
are expected to attend the weeklong conven- 
tion which opened yesterday. The Jewish 
War Veterans is the oldest. active war vet- 
erans organization in the United States. 


Latin America: Target for Communist 
Conquest 


SPEECH 


HON. PETER W. RODINO, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. RODINO. Mr. Speaker, in recent 
years we have become aware of the many 
sides to the problem of defending the free 
world and democracy. Increasingly, we 
realize that in many areas the key toa 
successful defense against communism is 
found in social and economic progress 
rather than in military power. This view 
has been implemented by the Alliance for 
Progress in our policy toward Latin 
America. 

At the same time, however, we must 
maintain our direct efforts to prevent 
subversion and Communist infiltration. 
In a recent article appearing in the Gen- 
eral Electric Forum, “Latin America: 
Target for Communist Conquest,” Adm. 
Arleigh Burke discusses our defense pro- 
gram in this area. Now, director of the 
Center for Strategic Studies at George- 
town University, the distinguished for- 
mer Chief of Naval Operations presents 
an informative analysis of the continu- 
ing aspects in our policy toward Latin 
America along with several recent de- 
velopments. 

I am inserting the admiral’s article in 
the Recorp, as I have the others in this 
unusually fine issue of the Forum, so 
that it can be brought to the attention 
of all who may read it. Although we 
may not agree on the same priorities and 
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emphases in our foreign policy, I am sure 
that we can all benefit from the views of 
this outstanding citizen-servant, who 
capped his 42-year naval career with 
the longest tour in history as Chief of 
Naval Operations and member of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff: 

Since the early 1920's Latin America has 
been a target for Communist conquest. The 
movement grew rapidly in the 1930's and 
1940's, and by the end of World War II. 
taking advantage of our common effort 
against the Nazis, the Communists were 
operating openly in most countries of this 
hemisphere. They were represented in nine 
national congresses, one national cabinet, 
and had penetrated local government in sev- 
eral other countries. Their infiltration into 
labor movements and student groups was 
also widespread. 

With the election of Jacobo Arbenz in 
Guatemala in 1951, the Communists cap- 
tured their first American country. Their 
failure to gain control of the Guatemala 
military establishment was a tactical mistake 
which led to the overthrow of their regime 
in 1954. That the Communists profited by 
their mistake was evidenced by the dis- 
persal of the July 26 movement in Cuba 
soon after Castro achieved power. 

The coming of Castro has brought a new 
phase in the Communist attack on Latin 
America. Now for the first time, they have 
a full-scale, well-defined operating base 
within the hemisphere. Castro has consoli- 
dated his power, and with Soviet and Chinese 
support is making a coordinated, stepped-up 
effort to subvert and control the people of 
this hemisphere. 

In spite of our Government's efforts, sub- 
version emanating from Cuba is increasing. 
In testimony before the House Subcommit- 
tee on Inter-American Affairs last February 
19, John M. McCone, Central Intelligence 
Agency Director, stated, “Even before the 
October missile crisis—and with Increasing 
rancor since then—Cuban leaders have been 
exhorting revolutionary movements to 
violence and terrorism, and supporting their 
activities.” 

MINIMUM STRATEGIC ODJECTIVES 

Beginning with the Monroe Doctrine in 
1823, the United States has held a minimum 
Strategic objective for the security of the 
Americas: We would not tolerate any allen 
system in the hemisphere. In times of 
crisis, statesmen such as Adams, Monroe, 
Polk, Cleveland, Wilson—men who particu- 
larly used the doctrine—recognized-that this 
objective was absolutely imperative, and that 
if we fatled to achieve it when threatened by 
an sien system, our security would be in 
peril. 

It is not within the scope of this article to 
review in detail how, why, and when this 
strategy collapsed. But the collapse did not 
come suddenly in 1959, or in 1961 as some 
have maintained. We began in the 1930's 
to move away from the concept of strong 
U.S. unilateral action in this hemisphere, 
partly as a result of an overreaction to the 
periods of Theodore Roosevelt and Woodrow 
Wilson when the strategy of the Monroe Doc- 
trine was applied at times for intervention 
in the internal affairs of Latin American 
nations, We developed a worship of world 
opinion as if it were our strategy. This was 
& period when many Americans developed 
guilt feelings about our relationship with 
Latin America, and a period when many 
Latin Americans resented us. 

As a result, we forgot that the lessons of 
history show a just peace to be the product 
of the wise and principled use of power- 
Hence, when confronted with communism— 
a system far more alien than those which 
worried Monroe and Adams—we were morally 
unprepared to act. 

STRENGTH AT SEA 


Throughout the history of the Western 
Hemisphere, while the techniques and equip- 
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ment of war changed, the principal strategic 
weapon upon which the Monroe Doctrine 
rested was sea power. Spanish galleons and 
high-masted frigates gave way to lronclads 
and steam-driven ships, and finally, to 
mighty men-of-war. But the advent of mod- 
ern weapons, with their tremendous destruc- 
tive capability, caused us to forget the im- 
portance of the seas, and particularly of the 
Caribbean. We assumed that the future of 
mankind would depend on the ability to de- 
liver nuclear weapons. 

Now that Cuba is Communist, the im- 
portance of the seas and of the Caribbean 
has been brought forcibly to our attention. 
Last fall, when the United States demanded 
withdrawal of the Soviet missiles from Cuba, 
Premier Khrushchev complied quickly be- 
cause he knew he did not have—and could 
not get—contro] of either the high seas or 
the Caribbean. Still, Soviet submarines 
were there, perhaps quite a few. The U.S. 
Navy's antisubmarine forces flushed several 
to the surface. And the water around the 
Leeward Islands is good submarine water— 
deep, warm, and difficult for antisubmarine 
forces because changing thermal currents 
make it hard to trace submarines. 

If these Soviet submarines had been nu- 
clear powered, or had they contained mis- 
siles capable of being launched from under- 
water, they would have represented a threat 
more serious than the Cuban land-based 
missiles, It is not reassuring to realize that 
such missile-carrying submarines could be 
based in unfriendly islands in the Caribbean 
and would not have to risk hazardous trips 
back and forth across the Atlantic to and 
from their home ports, 

From our problems in Cuba we have two 
basic lessons to learn: 

First, in a geographical as well as a stra- 
tegic sense, it is of primary importance 
that the United States keep the waters of the 
Caribbean open to free world commerce and 
free from Soviet bases. 

Second, and more important, the elimina- 
tion of communism from Latin America is 
the minimum strategic objective to be 
achieved if this Nation and the whole hemi- 
sphere are to endure as we know them. 

STEPPED-UP SUBVERSION EFFORTS 

Today, Cuba has become a base where 
Communist leaders have dedicated them- 
selves to the destruction of freedom, of the 
social order of the Americas, and of our free 
economic system. They have vowed to 
establish a Communist system throughout 
the Western Hemisphere. And they are do- 
ing their best right now to gain control of 
other Latin American countries. 

STRATEGY RELATES TO PEOPLE 

Since the confrontation over Cuba last 
October, the Communits do not risk fighting 
us openly. But they are maximizing their 
Strategy and tactics of political warfare—a 
Weapon which we have not yet learned to 
recognize as a weapon of war. . Hence, we 
hesitate to use our power in sufficient quan- 
tity to defeat enemies employing it. 

We can only develop a counter atrategy if 
we remember that the aims of strategy relate 
to people; and to those in control of the 
People. We must keep in mind that just 
wars are fought to prevent the enemy from 
controlling our people. 

Today, even national security must be de- 


scribed not just in military, but in political. 


Scientific, and economic dimensions. Our 
ultimate objective in Latin America involves 
conditions conducive to a political order, 
which, with evolution rather than revolu- 
tion. will move toward representative gov- 
ernment in which power is balanced, initi- 
ative is widespread, and the marketplace is 
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A LARGER STRATEGIC APPROACH 


With this in mind, we must strive to de- 
velop a broader strategy. Even if the Mon- 
roe Doctrine had been applied in past years 
to eliminate an alien system from the hemi- 
sphere, this would have been only a be- 
ginning. 

First, we must have an improved approach 
toward Latin American institutions. The 
church, universities, and social classes all 
have decisive roles to play, but I would like 
to discuss in particular the institution of 
the military, 

THE MILITARY 


We have already noted that the military in 
Guatemala was the bulwark against com- 
munism, and this is generally true through- 
out Latin America. The military is probably 
the most internally democratic institution in 
Latin America, With the exception of the 
church, it is about the only institution 
where an individual can enter from the 
lower classes and emerge to high rank and 
responsibility. It has, by and large, soclal 
mobility. 

At the same time, some members of the 
armed services in Latin America lean toward 
authoritarian and state-controlled programs, 
both in economics and politics. Since the 
military is probably the most decisive single 
influence in Latin America, we have a great 
and beckoning opportunity to influence the 
military in the direction of representative 
government, free enterprise, and power bal- 
ance within the state. 


MUTUAL MILITARY COOPERATION 


What our Navy has already accomplished 
might well be applied to other institutions 
to develop confidence, A few years ago we 
began assigning destroyer-type ships to en- 
gage in maneuvers with navies of those Latin 
American countries who desired to partici- 
pate. The effects of such cooperation were 
forcefully demonstrated during the Cuban 
crisis last fall when several Latin American 
countries offered ships to assist our blockade. 

Another example is the U.S. Army’s civic 
action program—a Peace Corps operation be- 
gun long before the Corps was conceived. 
Army units supervise and work with navies 
on a. people-to-people level in small rural 
communities on water purification, housing, 
road construction, small port facilities, 
schools, and other projects: 


ECONOMIC STRATEGY 


The second element in our broad strategy 
must be directed toward encouraging free 
and stable market economies. Military 
strategy is devoted to the cure of an infec- 
tion which has developed to the need of 
surgery. But economic strategy has the 
larger role of developing and maintaining a 
healthful climate in which the dignity and 
creativity of man may flourish. 

However, prosperity cannot be imposed by 
an outside agency. Any significant change 
must be accomplished by the people within 
a country—by the plans and efforts of those 
who live there. 

PRIVATE INVESTMENT 


Since 1958 U.S. private investment in Latin 
America has fallen off to practically nothing. 
Besides the decline in foreign investment, 
native Latin Americans have withdrawn an 
estimated 10 Dillion dollars capital and 
shipped it off to Europe and the United 
States. Next to the presence of communism 
in Cuba, the hemisphere’s worst problem is 
this flight of capital. 

Not only Latin Americans, but often some 
in the United States, appear to lack appre- 
ciation of the value of private enterprise in 
the foreign market. In the face of a barrage 
of propaganda against free enterprise, it is 
difficult for private businessmen in Latin 
America to operate and make the important 
contribution of which they are capable. And 
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if public spokesmen for the United States 
do not defend and endorse the free enter- 
prise system which has contributed so much 
to our own growth and strength, then Latin 
American policies which weaken free enter- 
prise are likely to predominate. As a re- 
sult, the ultimate good of the Alliance for 
Progress will be put off further into the 
future. 


PRODUCTIVITY AND DIVERSIFICATION 


The third element of our overall strategy 
must be a better approach to the problems 
of productivity and diversification. To ob- 
tain the capital goods necessary for indus- 
trialization, Latin American nations must ex- 
pand their dollar volume of exports. Nearly 
all these countries, however, derive 50 per- 
cent or more of their exchange earnings from 
only one or two commodities. A few are 
almost entirely dependent on one commodity 
and they suffer severely when the interna- 
tional price levels fluctuate. So until Latin 
America can diversify its export commodi- 
ties and other goods, it is likely to continue 
to suffer from the world market price fluetu- 
ations which have been so common over the 
last decade. 

Both exports and the general standard of 
living in Latin America can be improved 
greatly if modern management, labor, capi- 
tal, and technical methods are applied to 
agriculture. Land reform programs, in par- 
ticular, must be centered around increased 
productivity and not around fractionalizing 
and splintering production limits. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


The fourth element in our broader strategy 
must be to encourage sound local govern- 
ment. Our government-to-government aid 
programs in Latin America have been car- 
tied out primarily at the level of the na- 
tional governments, and hence have given 
an overemphasis to centralized government— 
to the negiect of local government. 

Traditionally, local and State govern- 
ments in Latin America have been assigned 
a minor role—a factor which has dampened 
the economic and social development of 
these countries. The development of sound 
local government should be encouraged, par- 
ticularly since an untapped source of rey- 
enue is readily available to them in the 
form of a property tax. 

MOBILIZE OUR BEST MINDS 

Prof. William Stokes, at our Center's Con- 
ference on National Security, noted that we 
ought to be concerned not only with what 
we are against, with prohibiting further en- 
croachments of Marxism-Leninism, and 
eliminating what is already there, We must 
also concern ourselves with “the alternative 
attitudes and values, with the alternative 
economic concepts and ideas, and with the 
alternative political methods, forms of or- 
ganization, and procedures.” 

He is right. We have not done nearly 
enough to mobilize our best minds and 
skills within this country—experts in land 
productivity, taxation, industrial pioneer- 
ing, local management, education—to estab- 
lish rapport with key individuals and groups 
in Latin America. 

To summarize: Our minimum strategic 
objective is to thwart and eliminate com- 
munism from the hemisphere as an alien 
and intolerable system. Our larger objec- 
tives are manifold, but a first step toward 
them Is to establish a national priority to 
marshal the best people we have in search 
of ways to share with our Latin American 
neighbors the lessons of our own successful 
experiences. Then the Alliance becomes one 
for true knowledge out of which can spring 
the climate for progress—not of totalitari- 
anism such as the Soviets seek, but of cre- 
ativity, initiative, and self-reliance. 
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Observance of the 175th Anniversary of 
the Constitution of the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, in honor of 
the 175th anniversary of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, former Mayor 
Richardson Dilworth, of the city of Phil- 
adelphia, established a public commit- 
tee whose responsibility it would be to 
arrange and coordinate 9 national com- 
memorative program to call to the 
hearts and minds of all citizens the 
greatness and significance of our Con- 
stitution. It is indeed appropriate that 
such a program should originate in Phil- 
adelphia, the birthplace of freedom, 
the location of the adoption of the Con- 
stitution in 1787. We take pride in our 
heritage as the Cradle of Liberty, and 
are proud that this far-reaching, well- 
organized program was able to reach so 
vast a number of citizens, Each re- 
minder of our Nation’s tradition of free- 
dom under the Constitution contributed 
to the enhancement of love for, and ded- 
ication to, this great land of ours. 

It gives me great pleasure to include in 
my remarks the text of the report on the 
activities of the committee for the ob- 
servance of the 175th anniversary of the 
Constitution of the United States. 
OBSERVANCE. OF THE 175TH ANNIVERSARY OF 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 

Late in 1961, Mayor Richardson Dilworth, 
of the city of Philadelphia, appointed a 
citizens’ committee to be known as the 175th 
Anni of the Constitution Committee 
and charged it with the responsibility of pre- 
paring a suitable commemorative program 
which would focus attention of all citizens 
on the Constitution of the United States— 
the greatest document ever conceived by the 
minds, hearts and hands of men. 

Mr. Willlam W. Bodine, Jr., was appointed 

chairman of 


guished group of nearly 100 Philadelphians 
who late in 1961 prepared a program of sig- 
9 designed to carry out the assigned 


After many discussions and deliberations, 
a program was agreed upon which had as 
its principal objective the honoring of the 
50 States of the Union in the order in 
which they ratified the Constitution and as- 
sumed statehood, thus pointing up the im- 
portance of the Constitution in the growth 
of the Union. The committee scheduled a 
year-long series of ceremonies to be held at 
Independence Hall, in Philadelphia, where 
the Constitution was adopted in 1787. A 


man, and Mr. Paul B. Hartenstein, executive 
director, prepared details of a weekly pro- 
gram which was successfully carried out for 
50 weeks. This report endeavors to give in 
some detail the salient facts concerning this 
program and the manner in which the com- 
mittee fulfilled its responsibilities. 

At the outset, it was determined that the 
celebration should in effect be spread over 
2 years; namely, 1962 and 1963, inasmuch 
as the Constitutional Convention, which con- 
vened in May of 1787, after a long hot sum- 
mer of hard and dedicated work, adopted 
the final draft of the document on Septem- 
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ber 17, 1887. After being signed by the 
Gelegates to the Convention, it was sub- 
mitted to the Thirteen Original States for 
ratification. 

To be operative, the Constitution required 
ratification by two-thirds of the States of 
the Union and, there being 13 at that timc, 
the approyal of 9 States was required. New 
Hampshire, on June 21, 1788, was the ninth 
State to ratify, thus making the Constitu- 
tion operative. It was agreed, therefore, that 
in addition to the weekly celebrations at 
Independence Hall honoring the States of the 
Union, which will be discussed in some de- 
tail in this report, the committee would 
plan a major event to be held on September 
17, 1962, and another on June 21, 1963. 

It was also decided that it would be wisest 
to suspend the weekly ceremonies during the 
weeks of July 1 and September 17, 1962. 
This course was determined upon so that 
there would be no event sponsored by the 
committee which might detract in the slight- 
est degree from the visit of the President of 
the United States who came to Independence 
Hall on July 4 to speak to the Nation, and 
indeed the world, as a feature of the na- 
tional Governors” conference, gathered here 
in Philadelphia for what proved to be a 
historic meeting with the President. The 
decision to hold no ceremony during the 
week of September 17, 1962, was arrived at 
so that complete attention could be devoted 
to the major celebration taking place on the 
exact anni date of the adoption of 
the Constitution—September 17, 1787. 

The weekly programs developed by the 
committee began at Independence Hall on 
January 2, 1962, and with the exception of 
the weeks of July 4 and September 17, were 
carried out each Tuesday morning in the 
exact order in which the States of the Union 
were admitted. On January 2, 1962, we hon- 
ored the State of Delaware, the first State to 
ratify the Constitution. The citizens of 
Philadelphia were honored by the presence 
of the Governor of Delaware, the Honorable 
Elbert N. Carvel, Mayor Richardson Dilworth 
and City Representative Frederic R. Mann, 
of Philadelphia, at Independence Hall. Mr. 
Bodine, the chairman of the committee, pre- 
sided at the first ceremony and the program 
to honor all the States of the Union was 
auspiciously launched. The sounds of patri- 
otic band music reverberated from the walls 
of historic Independence Hall and drifted 
over the broad expanse of the Mall and In- 
dependence Square as a military color guard 
followed the Philadelphia police and fire- 
men’s band. Fifty ceremonies, fifty talks on, 
“What the Constitution Means to the People 
of My State,” 50 State flags flying on the 
flagpole of Independence Hall for a full week, 
50 gatherings of Philadelphia citizens as well 
as visitors from all over the world, served 
effectively to point up the greatness of the 
Constitution of the United States. Almost 
7,000-school children from all grades and 
all sections of Philadelphia as well as from 
the surrounding counties, attended these af- 
fairs and participated in the inspiring and 
impressive ceremonies. Each student was 
presented with a facsimile of the Constitu- 
tion and a certificate duly signed by the 
mayor of Philadelphia and Chairman Bodine 
attesting to the fact that the recipient was 
present on one of these memorable occasions, 
Each Governor was invited by the mayor of 
Philadelphia and the mayor's committee, to 
come to Independence Hall, bringing or send- 
ing the flag of his State to be flown for the 
remainder of the week on the Independence 
Hall flagpole and to present a brief message 
on “What the Constitution Means to the 
People of My State.“ After the opening 
procession and introductions by the chair- 
man, the mayor of the city of Philadelphia 
or his representative, introduced the Gover- 
nor from the State being honored (in-most 
cases it was a representative of the Gover- 
nor) and a brief speech was delivered on the 
assigned subject. Following the Governor's 
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(or his representative's) remarks, a procla- 
mation was presented by the city of Phila- 
delphia, either by the mayor or his designee, 
to the Governor of the State being honored, 
to be brought to the attention of the people 
of his State. 

When the committee embarked on this 
program of weekly ceremonies, there were 
many in the city of Philadelphia who were 
concerned that while the program might 
start out well, we would not be able to carry 
on through 50 ceremonies as planned. The 
committee takes a great deal of satisfaction 
in reporting that its program was successful, 
and the ceremonies as planned—all 50 of 
them—did take place. True, it took a great 
many telegrams, letters; and telephone calls 
and in some cases, even a certain amount of 
coaxing; particularly as invitations were ex- 
tended to the Governors of the far Western 
States. Participating in these 50 ceremonies 
were four Governors, one ex-Governor, sev- 
eral Senators, a number of Congressmen and 
many other high State officials. Only one 
State, Georgia, was not able to have a rep- 
resentative attend. This occurred because 
the Governor's representative simply could 
not get to Philadelphia because of bad fly- 
ing weather. The Governor assigned the 
attorney general of Georgia to represent him, 
and he was at the airport in Atlanta when 
“weathered out” with no alternate means of 
transportation to Philadelphia. 

When we found this to be the case, the 
matter was discussed with the Governor's 
office by phone and he suggested we appoint 
someone here in Philadelphia to represent 
him. Mr. M. O. Anderson, the Superintend- 
ent of Independence National Historical 
Park, was named as the representative of 
Governor Vandiver of Georgia. We already 
had an advance copy of Governor Vandiver’s 
speech and in this way, Georgia was well 
represented. 

The weather was favorable to this program 
inasmuch as only 5 of the ceremonies were 
forced indoors; on 45 occasions we were able 
to hold the ceremonies outside of Independ- 
ence Hall at the flagpole. 

While many of the ceremonies were out- 
standing for one reason or another, two call 
for special mention in this report. The 
is the one that was conducted on May 1 when 
the committee joined with the Law Day 
committees of both the State bar association 
and the Philadelphia Bar Association and 
enlarged the ceremonies to Include not only 
the program honoring the State of Indians, 
but also extensive and impressive exercises . 
relating to Law Day itself. On this occasion, 
the Governor of the State of Indiana, the 
Honorable Matthew E. Welsh, spoke for his 
State in connection with the fiag-raising 
exercises and was the principal speaker for 
the bar association. The other occasion was 
when we honored Kansas. The annual meet- 
ing of the American Municipal Association 
was being held in Philadelphia at the time 
and the Governor of Kansas requested the 
mayor of Kansas City, Kans., Paul F. Mitchell, 
to represent him on this occasion. There 
were 12 other Kansas mayors here for this 
convention, all of whom attended the cere- 
monies honoring Kansas, thus providing the 
largest representation from any one State at 
any of these 50 ceremonies. There were 
more than 40 Kansans at Independence Hall 
on this occasion. 

It is important to note that during the 
summer months when the schools were 
closed, the school children were not avall- 
able to be part of the audience. This pre- 
sented no problem of any moment, however. 
because from the week that school closed 
until they reopened in the fall, the larg® 
number of tourists from all over the United 
States and from all other parts of the world 
who visited Independence Hall, particularly 
during the summer, made up our audience. 
There never was any difficulty in having ® 
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good gathering of citizens to witness the 
brief but impressive ceremonies. 

This report would not be complete with- 
gut paying tribute to the officials and staff 
Of the Independence National Historical 
Park. They are members of the National 
Fark Service organization who cooperated 
in eyery particular with the committee and 
participated in the ceremonies on every oc- 
Casion. Without thelr faithful and constant 
gseistance, these nfairs could not have been 
held, nor could they have been as effective 
2a they were. The committee is grateful to 
the National Park Service and those assigned 
to the Independence National Historical 
Park. Specifically, Mr. M. O. Anderson, the 
Superintendent, deserves the special plaudits 
cf the committee. 

Particular credit must be given in this re- 
Port to the military services that partici- 
Pated by providing a color guard on each 
Occasion which added so much color and 
dignity to the events, Through the coopera- 
tion of the Commandant of the Fourth 
Naval District, Adm. Robert W. Cavenagh, 
U.S. Navy: Gen. Oliver C. Harvey, Defense 
Clothing and Textile Supply Center; Brig. 
Gen. Joseph S. Reynaud, U.S. Marine Corps, 

© Corps Supply Activity; Col. Edgar R. 

m, Commander, Headquarters, 111th 
Fighter Group (Alr Defense) Pennsylvania 
Air National Guard; Capt. James W. Smith, 
elphia Command Element, 52d Artll- 

lery Brigade (Air Defense) USA, Pedrick- 
town, N.J., and the staff members, the var- 
fous military services took tours of duty 
Covering from 4 to 6 weeks but the Navy 
acted as color guard for 16 of the 50 weeks. 

As an addendum to this report, we have 
Usted the names of those who represented 
the Governor of ench state which was hon- 
Cred, the name of the person who repre- 
sented the mayor of the city of Philadelphia, 
and the presiding officer at these 50 cere- 
Monies held every Tuesday in 1963. 

It is also important to note that Mayor 
James H. J. Tate who succeeded Mayor Bil- 
Worth early in 1962 endorsed’ the commemo- 
rative p and actively participated 
throughout the year-long celebration. 


Truth in Packaging 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, in the June 
issue of Internal Affairs, which is pub- 
lished by the Department of Internal 
Affairs of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
Sylvania, a poem was featured by a Penn- 
Sylvania housewife on the subject of de- 
Ceptive packaging of food and other com- 
Modities. I am sure that it will be of 
great interest to the Members, so I have 
included it inmy remarks: 

How Now, Mr. Foop PACKER 
(By Lillian Mermin Feinsilver) 
Let me hereby start some rumors 
About feminine consumers: 
We are far from enlightened, 
We're mad—and even frightened. 
We have started reading labels 
On the foodstuffs for our tables, 
And we're truly foaming lathered 
Over facts that we have gathered. 
We are hep to hidden treasure 
improper weights and measure, 
And we spot their lowdown traces 
a plethora of places 
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From the boxes that are bigger 

Than the weight should really figger 
Or the bottles that are styled 

So the sight can be beguiled. 


To the lettering so tiny 

(Or on colored wrapper shiny) 
That no eye can make it juggle 
Into text without a struggle. 


To the contents put in fractions— 
All of which are such infractions 

Of good taste and good intentions 
That they lead to these contentions: 


We need better regulations 

To dispel our trepidations. 

Not all packers heed the book, 
And La Consumer's being took, 


Yes, loss in weight and gain in price 
Together catch a sucker twice; 

And “Family Size" in cost per ounce 
Can often mean an upward bounce. 


Besides, note those expedients 

For listing of ingredients 

The “alternate” or “and, where used” 
That leave the shopper all confused. 


Or the vaguely stated “spices,” 
One of several devices 

That withhold much information 
From us buyers of the Nation. 


More practices disputable 

Which surely should be mutable: 
Flavors and colors “artificial” 
Not “U.S. Certified” official. 


Strange “softeners” and conditioners“ 
Unnamed for home nutritioners, 

Or all those articles added“ 

That make products further padded. 


Like “hydroxyanisol”’, 
Piercest-sounding of them all 
(After being “butylated” 

For our senses mutilated). 


Don't you, now, NE me, 

No product ought to harbor three 
Types of such extraneous item 
Lest a Federal law would fight em? 


I've just chewed a stick of gum 
Whose label left me feeling glum: 
Not one or two or three, but four 
Synthetic extras was the score.“ 


Just in case that doesn't faze you, 
Here's a fact that may amaze you: 
From this chemical bag of tricks 
Our dally margarine gets six. 


And if THAT seems unexciting, 
Let me say that at this writing, 
I've seen one that's tempting fate 
A mashed-potato prep. with eight. 


(Worse offenders, I don't doubt, 

May be readily sought out— 
Discovery I leave to you; 

Their purchases I for one eschew.*) 


And too—why should the packers chafe 
At finding out how much is safe 

Of each new kind of chem. presery, 
Before it's Judged OK to serve? 


Sodium benzoate, I know, 
Is limited to an old low W- 
Should we not determine whether 
Others also need a tether? 


What is all too oft-forgotten 
Is the underlying rotten 
Residue of pesticides 

That in much of food resides * 


Not to mention dirty fallout 

(On which study’s far from all-out)* 
That gete into so much cooking 
When we women are not looking. 


Footnotes at end of speech, 
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If such by themselves ore scary, 
Adding to them’s most unwary. 
Let us not our innards use 

For these modern witches’ brews. 


If all that is not enough 

We deplore still other stuff. 
Further facts from label reading 
Worry us in family feeding. 


Beef and poultry prods, like bouillon 

Show the kind of rope that you're on, 
Chicken cubes say “fed.-inspected”; * 
Beet ones? They go unsuspected. 


And dried soups are even queerer: 
Rarely do you find that mirror 
To the quality within; 

You must act on faith therein, 


With respect to ham and corned beef 
We've another weary, worn beef: 
Why donot their wrappers show 
These meats are spiked with H,O? 


(And why, indeed, supply this shot 


. Toevaporate within the pot? 


We'd pay lots more without blinking 
If convinced there'd be no shrinking.) 


‘These few examples will, we hope, 
Suggestively describe the scope 

Of modern mamma's shopping ken 
Take warning, you food-packing men, 


We'll give you time to reassess 

What we can only term a mess; 

And if you do not mend your ways, 
We'll let the Congress hear our brays. 


*I one has to watch his diet, 
Let him read such lists and try it. 
That's on top of almost twenty 
Which is many more than plenty— 
Other things that hide In “gum base” 
(Undisclosed, they say, to save space, 
Yet Consumers Bulletin shows 
That in printing readable rows, 
There Is room for telling us all 
Even though gum wrappers are small.) 
2 At the rate they're multiplying 
Chemicals must leave us sighing 
For the good old-fashioned flavor 
We are nevermore to savor. 
And—what Is a greater pity— 
Both in small town and in city, 
Many a child, in mother’s haste 
May never know food’s real taste. 
* One-tenth of 1 percent, we're told 
Is all that any food may hold. 
Consult Miss Carson's “Silent Spring” 


National Service Corps 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
my statement to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, urging approval of the 
bill to provide for a National Service 
Corps. The statement follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, you have 
under consideration a most important sub- 
ject. I introduced H.R. 5640, to provide for 


a National Service Corps to strengthen com- 
munity service in the United 


programs 
States, and my bill and others providing for 
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such a Corps are now before you. I am 
pleased to have the opportunity to speak 
in favor of this legislation. 

Impressive testimony, overwhelmingly in 
favor of the Corps has been given by many 
persons from public and private life. The 
Attorney General, the Secretary of Labor, the 
Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
the Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary 
of the Interior, the Director of the Peace 
Corps, community leaders, directors of hos- 
pitals, social service workers, religious lead- 
ers, national service organizations, indus- 
trial leaders, and many others, have been 
vigorous in their efforts in behalf of the leg- 
islation and enthusiastic In its support. I 
have received voluminous mail from individ- 
uals and organizations urging passage of 
the bill. 

We have had graphically described for us, 
the poverty in certain of our Indian reserva- 
tions, among migratory farm laborers, and in 
our city slums, Millions of human beings 
in our country exist in a vacuum of despair. 
These are our fellow citizens who live under 
heartbreaking conditions. We must face 
the fact that in this land of opportunity of 
ours, 1 in 6 lack opportunity; 11 million 
boys and girls have almost no chance of 
being useful citizens. The sick and the un- 
derprivileged are begging for our aid. But 
in this affluent society of ours, we have ig- 
nored the deplorable conditions and the suf- 
ferings of the poverty stricken; we have 
closed our eyes to the misery so close at 
hand. 

We have been shown that there is need 
for a National Service Corps in every part 
of our country. Now that testimony and 
information received have spread the facts 
before us and have shown what must be 
done, if we have a national conscience, we 
should proceed with alacrity to do everything 
humanly possible to alleviate the woeful 
conditions which exist. 

The national service program would help 
to show the American people the extent of 
the poverty and despair in our country, so 
that our resources can be used to the fullest 
extent possible to solve the human problems 
and so that there can be a new and con- 
certed nationwide attack on the causes of 
such poverty and despair. It would enlist 
the aid of all citizens of our country to do 
their utmost about the causes. The prob- 
lems are too overwhelming and too numer- 
ous to be solved by private and local ef- 
forts alone. The national service program 
would operate on a Federal level: it would 
provide a service and a hope; it would offer 
human minds, hands, and compassion, all 
inspired by a sense of patriotism and love 
for one's fellow man. We recognize the im- 
portance of stimulating community efforts 
in areas of critical human needs. 

The Secretary of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has pointed out that there is a criti- 
cal shortage of personnel to carry out need- 
ed community services—shortages of physi- 
cians, dentists, nurses, social workers, teach- 
er, and others. The corps would recruit 
skilled and dedicated persons who would be 
willing to give a year of full-time service as 
assistants in these shortage professions. 

Mental retardation is a grave national 
problem and the Federal Government must 
help solve it. All States face the same bur- 
den—how to get dedicated people who can 
provide motivation instead of just custodial 
care. The National Service Corps would re- 
spond to requests by local communities for 
assistance in self-help projects. Study has 
shown many areas in which there is need for 
the National Service Program—among them, 
educational ald; communities would be 
happy to have the Service Corps ald in 
locally initiated projects aimed at keeping 
youth in school and otherwise helping peo- 
ple to learn. It is a shocking fact that there 
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are over 8 million Americans who have less 
than 5 years of schooling; one-third of our 
youth become school dropouts; about 5.5 
million suffer mental retardation, When we 
help these people, we help ourselves and our 
Nation. There is a monumental task to be 
done in our urban slums—child welfare 
work alone will require tremendous effort. 
We must help slum youth to break the cycle 
of poverty and deprivation. Corpsmen 
would help as instructors and recreational 
supervisors, in social work, in health pro- 
grams. We find that our American Indians 
on reservations are suffering from malnutri- 
tion, inadequate sanitation and lack of edu- 
cational opportunity, They need to be 
taught how to help themselves, and will 
welcome such assistance. Migrant workers 
and their children need social work and edu- 
cational aid. . 

Our Peace Corps has proved eminently suc- 
cessful, I feel certain that a National 
Seryice Corps would prove just as successful 
and would contribute inestimable help to 
our Nation. A perpetual problem of most 
communities is to try to get enough person- 
nel with necessary education and motiva- 
tion at existing wage levels in those posi- 
tions directly responsible for rehabilitation, 
education, and understanding. The need is 
only partially met by part-time volunteers 
who donate their efforts in neighboring insti- 
tutions for the aged, the mentally disturbed, 
the chronically ill. There is a great need 
for those who are idealistically motivated 
and with the proper background to tackle 
the many tasks at hand. 

Those to whom money is not a primary 
objetcive but who seek to help their fellow 
men wherever they can, can be priceless as- 
sets, not only in the work they perform— 
but in the example they set. It is here that 
a domestic Peace Corps can prove meaning- 
ful. At a minimal cost the idealism and 
knowledge of the volunteers can be directed 
for maximum effect. 

If we are to be successful in furthering 
the cause of democracy abroad, then we must 
fulfill our obligations to our needy citizens 
at home. Domestic Peace Corps volunteers 
working with our unfortunate people will be 
performing a valuable service for the vast 
numbers who cannot help themselves. Our 
citizens will be alerted to the duties they 
can perform, and we know that there is noth- 
ing more gratifying than to hold out a help- 
ing hand to a neighbor who needs us, 

This proposed measure which can provide 
so much good at so little cost, should have 
our hearty support. We desperately need a 
national service corps. I urge your favorable 
action and am hopeful that the bill will 
soon become law, so that this valuable and 
important work can go forward. 


NASA Authorization Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o. 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 8, 1963 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
before the House is, on balance, a good 
bill and deserves support. 

I am, as a new Member of Congress, 
proud to be associated with the Science 
and Astronautics Committee. Its work 
has been impressive and its deliberations 
studious and exhaustive. 


Although I was sharp in my question- 
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ing of the NASA witnesses who appeared 
before us, I can say they were an out- 
standing group of men in whom America 
can take great pride. The job they have 
done is first rate. 

I believe it is the task of Congress to 
be crtiical and wherever possible con- 
structive. I believe that our committee 
has done both soundly and well and that 
the program is a better one as a result. 

The program has three levels—inner 
and outer space and here on earth. The 
need to control inner space is of military 
importance and this year our committee 
stressed the importance of “one team“ 
spirit with our military to protect the 
security of our Nation. The distinction 
between military and civilian in the field 
is rather the expression of a hope for the 
future than of a real difference. 

In outer space, with certain exceptions, 
our program is sound and has been suc- 
cessful. I doubt there is a single official 
at NASA who would trade it even for 
what the Russians have. We have made 
remarkable progress. No other nation 
on earth could have done it. 

Although we heard the expected state- 
ments that the program could not be 
“cut,” it was obviously watered for just 
such a purpose. All pruning was done 
most carefully and is justified. If need 
for additional funds should arise, the 
Congress would appropriate it in a sup- 
plemental request. In the early stages 
of a new program such requests should 
be expected. 

Some money has been saved as a re- 
sult of elimination of duplication with 
the military. This kind of economy can 
only result in a better coordinated pro- 
gram, It appears that a joint commit- 
tee made up of members of the Science 
and Astronautics Committee and the 
Armed Services Committee should be set 
up to foster cooperation. 

Most of my criticism of the current 
program is based on that phase taking 
place on earth. 

I personally believe that NASA is tend- 
ing to spread itself into too many fields 
for which it has not been given respon- 
sibility. I speak of moneys contracted 
for studies of public relations, sociology, 
water pollution, regional development. 
transportation, and school construction. 
These matters should not be allowed to 
detract from NASA’s responsibility to 
keep America first in space. When the 
hardware is developed there will be time 
to consider these matters of lower 
priority. 

I realize that much of the research 
done by NASA must be of the basic“ 
type. However, this should not become 
a habit. I believe that there should be 
an expanded program of practical re- 
search looking for a current solution to 
the development of proper noise suppres- 
sors for jet engines. The present pro- 
gram, though extensive, is directed to- 
ward the noise control of “sonic boom.” 
I do not believe it is wise to solve prob- 
lems yet to come before those that al- 
ready exist. 

America is now first in the space race. 
Our present team is well equipped to keep 
us there. 


"1968 
Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACOB H. GILBERT 


Or NEw YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. GILBERT. Mr. Speaker, Iam in- 
Cluding in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD my 
Supplemental statement to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, of which I am a 
Member, on the vitally important sub- 
ject of civil rights. My statement 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Com- 
Mittee on the Judiciary, in May of this year, 
When hearings were begun on. civil rights 
bills before our committee, I made a com- 
Prehensive statement covering the numerous 
bills on civil rights which I had introduced, 
and I pointed out the great necessity for 
approving and passing strong, effective, civil 
rights legislation. 

Thereafter, I introduced bills to reduce the 
Congressional representation of States which 
deny the vote to Negroes. Congregs has an 
Obligation to enforce section 2 of the 14th 
Amendment. If effective action is taken by 
the Congress in this regard, it would correct 
the injustice against Negroes who are now 
Prevented from voting: absurd residence re- 
qulrements and complicated Literacy tests 
Would disappear. 

‘The social revolution now progressing at 
Tull speed throughout our country has in- 
tensified. Negroes and members of other 
Minority groups are not to be denied their 
just rights; they will not be content with 
empty promises; they are demanding equal- 
ity now, They are casting off the yoke of 

S€cond-ciass” citizenship. Because of re- 
cent events, I feel it necessary to make a 
Supplemental statement. 

The President, on June 19, 1963, sent his 
Message on civil rights and job opportuni- 
tles to the Congress. He was eloquent in his 
appeal to the conscience of the American 
People and called upon us to meet the grow- 
ing moral crisis in Amerſean race relations. 
Thereafter, Mr. C you introduced 
HR. 7152, which embodies the President's 
Program. On June 24, 1963, I introduced 
HR. 7223, which Is identical with your bill, 
to show my strong support, as I wished to 
se no opportunity to work for this im- 
Portant legislation. The bill is the most 
Comprehensive civil rights bill ever to re- 
Ceive serious consideration from the Con- 
gress. There are titles relating to voting 
Tights, public accommodations, school de- 
Segregation, community relations service, 
8 vil Rights Commission, nondiscrimination 
ee programs, Commission on Equal 
9 Opportunity, and other pro- 


Discrimination against human beings be- 
cause of their color, race, religion, national 
origin or ancestry in any phase of our Ameri- 
dan life is morally wrong. The conscience 
` the American people has been aroused. 
hee? right-thinking American wishes to 
ep those who suffer the indignities of 
crimination; the millions who, for gener- 
Ations, have been denied voting rights, edu- 
ational and employment. opportunities, de- 
dent housing, and who have been refused 
aging and food because of the color of their 


We have heard testimony by leaders In 
All walks of life who advocate prompt enact- 
ent of this legislation: religious leaders, 
bor organizations, national service organi- 
“ations, educators, civic organizations, State 
and city officials, and many others, have 
made persuasive pleas for the millions who 
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look to us for the help this legislation would 
afford them. 

It is an indisputable fact that the future 
of our Nation depends upon enactment of 
the administration’s civil rights bill. We 
face terrible consequences if we fall in our 
duty now. I hope and pray that our com- 
mittee and the Congress will not shirk the 
duty and responsibility which is ours. 

I wish to make my position clear—we 
must pass strong, effective civil rights legis- 
lation. The proposed reforms are long over- 
due. I call upon our committee and the 
Congress to approve the administration's 
bill in its entirety and in the form in which 
it was Introduced—ineluding the important 
public accommodations section. Anything 
less will mean a continuation of racial strife 
and violence. 

Let us now establish here in our Nation 
the true democracy of which we have 
boasted; let all citizens enjoy the equality 
and rights guaranteed them by our 
Constitution. 


The State Board of the Greatest Agricul- 
tural State Speaks on the Bracero 
Program 
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Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the Cal- 
ifornia State Board of Agriculture ap- 
pointed by Governor Brown should know 
the problems of the greatest. agricultur- 
al State in the Union as well as any 
other group of persons. Their back- 
grounds and experience should be per- 
suasive credentials to those seeking con- 
sidered opinions and judgments concern- 
ing the bracero program. 

The board has access to all of the facts 
and records pertaining to the reliable 
supply of domestic labor available to 
California agriculture. 

The board says Officially: 

The termination of Public Law 78, which 
provides authorization for contract foreign 
labor, will have a very serious impact on 
California agriculture and related industries. 
Domestic labor supply is currently not avail- 
able to meet the supplemental labor re- 
quired in a number of California’s important 
crops. 

California agriculture and California State 
governmental agencies are concentrating on 
developing ways and means to fill their labor 
requirements from domestic sources. How- 
ever, these means will fall short in 1964, and 
for sometime thereafter, and will result in 
a curtailment of the production of important. 
crops if foreign contract labor is not avall- 
able, In addition, the loss of the contract 
foreign labor and the-recruitment of neces- 
sary labor from domestic sources will create 
economic and social problems, such as un- 
employment in related industries, problems 
of transportation and housing for workers 
and their families, the need for schools, hos- 
pitals and other services. 


This board is as concerned with the 
individual farm laborer as it is with the 
farmer. No one has ever accused the 
board of being probusiness or antilabor. 

The California State Board of Agricul- 
ture adopted the following resolution: 
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RZSOLUTION REGARDING 3-Ygar PHASEOUT OP 
FOREIGN CONTRACT LABOR PROGRAM—PUBLIG 
Law 78 
Whereas, the U.S. House of Representatives 

has failed to pass H.R, 2009, which provided 

for a 2-year continustion of Public Law 78, 

and 
Whereas the complete termination of the 

foreign contract labor program authorized 
under Public Law 78 at the end of 1963, will 
haye a serious impact on several of Call- 

2 important agricultural industries; 

an 
Whereas other bills have been introduced 

in the Congress for a 3-year phaseout of 

Public Law 78; Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the California State Board 

of Agriculture, at a meeting in Sacramento 

in July 15, 1963, respectfully urges and en- 
dorses the enactment of legislation provid- 
ing for the progressive termination of the 

foreign contract labor program over a 3- 

year period, to give California farm indus- 

tries a reasonable opportunity for action to 
provide them with an adequate supply of 
labor for the production of crops, where the 
need cannot now be fillied with domestic 
labor; and, be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the Honorable Edmund G. Brown, 

Governor of California; Hon. Orville L. 

Freeman, Secretary of Agriculture; Hon. 

Willard Wirtz, Secretary of Labor, and the 

members of the California congressional 

delegation. 


For those seeking the advice and coun- 
sel of knowledgeable and objective 
experts in agriculture, these men have 
credentials. 


Capt. Finn Ronne Addresses Norwegians 
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Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, every 
year in Norway there is a celebration 
ef American Independence Day by the 
Norwegians. At a time when many na- 
tions seem at loggerhead, this annual 
event is heartening, for it emphasizes 
the common purpose and heritage as well 
as the sturdy virtues which are shared 
alike by Americans and Norwegians. 


Speaker at this year's Fourth of July 
celebration in Sandefjord, Norway, was 
Polar Explorer Capt. Finn Ronne, U.S. 
Naval Reserve, retired. Captain Ronne, 
who immigrated to this country from 
Norway as a young man, has covered 
more terrain in the Antarctic by dogteam 
and airplane travels than any other 
Antarctic explorer and has claimed vast 
and valuable territories in the Antarctic 
for America. He was recently given the 
certificate of merit by the Explorers Club 
of New York in recognition of his geo- 
graphic and scientific contributions to 
polar knowledge over 30 years of ex- 
ploration. 

Under unanimous consent I insert 
Captain Ronne's speech in today’s REC- 
orp. I believe my colleagues will find his 
words timely and inspiring, and a credit: 
not only to the Americans of Norwegian 
ancestry who have contributed so great- 
ly to our country, but to all Americans 
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whose colorful and different back- 
grounds have helped to mold this great 
Nation: 
FOURTH or Jury 1963 ADDRESS IN SANDEFJORD, 
Norway 
(By Capt. Finn Ronne) 

It is with profound pleasure and honor 
that I am here today upon the invitation of 
Nordmannsforbundet—to extend greetings 
to the Norwegian people on the occasion of 
the Fourth of July the Independence Day of 
the United States, I am bringing this greet- 
ing to you with the best wishes from those 
Americans of Norwegian birth—those who 
left Norway, searched and found their for- 
tunes in the land across the sea. 5 

Americans—all over the world are com- 
memorating this day—their 187th year of 
independence when the fight for freedom 
had at last been won as they broke away 
from English colonialism. A Union of Thir- 
teen States today consists of 50 States, in- 
cluding Hawail and Alaska. 

Iam sure that we all remember the glorious 
saga of the coming of our forebears from the 
land of Thor to the forests and plains of 
America. Leif Erikson came early—almost 
500 years before Columbus. We are proud of 
the Viking exploits and have long cele- 
brated them in speech and song. October 
9, Leif Erikson Day, is officially recognized in 
several States in the Midwest and Far West. 

The modern story of the Norwegian migra- 
tion began in 1825 when the first Nor- 
wegian emigrants sailed from Stavanger in 
the sloop Restoration. During the next 100 
years, more than 1 million Norwegians came 
to the United States, They left their small 
mountain valleys and hamlets in the old 
country for the lush meadows and sun- 
drenched prairies of the Central and Western 
United States. Except for Ireland, Norway 
gave to America a larger proportion of her 
people than any other nation during the 
Atlantic migration of the 19th and early 20th 
centuries. 

Originally, Norwegians came to America to 
realize their destiny in a new life—in the 
great, open and undeveloped spaces of Amer- 
ica. Encouraged by glowing letters from 
those already there, wave after wave of en- 
thusiastic migrants crossed the hazardous 
Atlantic and joined the westward movement 
and settled in all the States and territories 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast. The 
Norwegians settled thickly on river bottoms 
and spacious prairie lands under the large 
and potent sun, and they built towns that 
were called Norway, Oslo, Voss, Hetland, 
Bygland, and Flom to mention only a few. 

In the Midwest the Americans from Nor- 
way became successful farmers for the most 
part. Many helped to build railroads across 
the and over the Rocky Mountains. 
Norwegian Mormons, seeking religious and 
political freedom, marked the routes to Utah 
and the Far West. The discovery of gold in 
California was a strong and attractive force 
as the discoyery of the rich, black soll of 
Illinois, Minnesota, and Iowa had been be- 
fore. In Montana they became miners, lum- 
bermen, railroad workers, and businessmen. 
And so they came with courage and endur- 
ance over desert and mountains to the Pa- 
cific Ocean where they have played a lead- 
ing role in the shipping industry and con- 
struction work as engineers and architects. 

Let me say to you: No European contribu- 
tion to the racial conglomerate of America 
was more American before it passed Ellis 
Island than the groups from Norway. Free- 
dom from classlines, love of liberty, and the 
appreciation of personal worth are inbred 
characteristics of Norwegian history and life 
in the valleys and in the fjords. The pio- 
neering of the Norwegian emigrant on the 
physical frontier of America paved the way 
for pioneering by their sons and daughters 
on the frontiers of scholarship, science, 
medicine, literature, engineering, and art. 
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One result of the Civil War of the United 
States was to identify the Norwegian emi- 
grants closely with the ideals and fortunes 
of their adopted country. Deeply opposed as 
they were to slavery, several thousand Norse- 
men responded enthusiastically to President 
Lincoln’s call for volunteers. They fought 
in many battles for the Union cause and 
gave their strength and their lives for the 
unity and safety of their adopted country 
no less bravely and no less cheerfully than 
did the native born Americans. 

Thousands of sons, daughters, and grand- 
children of Americans from Norway served 
in both World Wars, and distinguished them- 
Selves in all the military services in the 
foremost firing lines on land, on the sea as 
well as in the air. A Marine fighter-pilot Jor 
Foss won the Congressional Medal of Honor 
by shooting down dozens of Japanese fighter- 
planes in the Pacific. Another Marine officer 
Evans Carlson won fame at Guadalcanal by 
leading a battalion known as Carlson’s Raid- 
ers. Gen. Lauris Norstad who helped plan 
the north African campaign, became chief 
of the U.S. Air Forces in Europe and 
later became head of NATO forces in Europe. 
Gen. Lief Sverdrup, brother of the late lead- 
ing world-scientist Harald Sverdrup, played 
a leading role in the Pacific war under Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur. And so I could go on 
and on. 

As the frontier era faded into the past and 
as more and more technically trained Nor- 
wegians migrated to America, they have made 
impressive contributions to the American 
professional life. Americans from Norway 
have built tunnels and bridges, skyscrapers 
and factories, and subway systems in many 
of the American cities. Olaf Hoff built tun- 
nels under the Harlem and Detroit Rivers. 
Ole Singstad constructed the Holland, Lin- 
coln, and Queens Midtown Tunnels in New 
York. Gunvald Aus and Kort Berle en- 
gineered the Woolworth Bullding in New 
York (for many years the tallest building in 
the world), the Supreme Court Building in 
Washington, and many others. The contri- 
bution of these and many other Norwegian- 
American engineers make an impressive chap- 
ter in the history of American industrial 
life. Men of Norwegian birth and ancestry 
have also made major contribtuions in the 
scientific fields, medical sciences, education, 
literature, movies, television, music, and ex- 
ploration. The most outstanding man of 
letters among us was Ole Ralvaag whose 
masterpiece "Giants in the Earth“ was first 
published in 1924. 

In the realm of business and finance we 
have not been big operators. While a few 
of our countrymen have built modest for- 
tunes, as a group we have preferred small- 
scale enterprise. The Norwegian’s empire 
has been his home, farm, his workshop, his 
general store. 

Last but not least, the Norwegians have 
made contributions to American Govern- 
ment and politics at all levels. Hundreds 
have been mayors of American cities, and 
more than two dozen men of Norwegian an- 
cestry have sat in Governors’ chairs. Many 
more have served in the U.S. Senate and 
the House of Representatives. The well 
known and respected Senator Knute Nelson 
served in Congress for 33 years. Upon his 
80th birthday he received congratulatory 
messages from the King of Norway, the Pres- 
ident of the Ni an Parliament and the 
President of the United States. 

Thus, in little more than 125 years, the 
dream of our ancestors has come true in 
generous measure. The Norwegian-Ameri- 
can saga has been a thrilling one. Never 
before in the history of mankind has a 
Nation of pioneers grown so fast, or become, 
for better or for worse, the greatest power 
on earth. In cooperation with other Euro- 
peans we have made our own America. Let 
us rejoice, as once again we celebrate to- 
gether the Fourth of July, that both Norway 


ot great sentimental value. 
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and America are still lands of the free and 
homes of the brave. And let us resolve ever 
to keep them so, 

Before concluding my remarks today, I 
have another pleasant task to perform—one 
which gives me a great deal of satisfaction. 
First, however, I have to relate a short story. 

Last summer while visiting the famous 
hunter and trapper Hilmar Nøis in Sassen- 
dalen, up on Spitsbergen, he presented me 
with a dogsled—one that he himself had 
used over the years. Although it was in a 
bad condition with a couple of the crossbars 
missing, I recognized it as a historic prize 
Nuls obtained 
this sled in 1913 from Adoph Hoel and he 
knew at the time that it was the one of 
the original sledges that Amundsen’s party 
used on their long trek when they first 
reached the South Pole on December 14. 
1911. Since the sled thus is a historical 
treasure, I decided that it should not leave 
Norway as here it would have more ap- 
preciation than any other place in the 
world. 

The sled has now been restored to its 
original condition and herewith I present 
it to Consul Lars Christensen with the hope 
that he will include it among the historical 
items in his Whaling Museum here in 
Sandefjord as a memento of the first con- 
quest of the South Pole by Norwegians. Be- 
fore we hear from Consul Christensen may 
I express the words used by Frithjof Nansen 
when the FRAM expedition returned to Nor- 
way, as follows: 

“We glader oss over alt det som er naad. 
Vi vil folge de smale kjelkespor som de smaa 
svart prikkene av hunder og men har truk- 
ket over den endelose hvite flate der syvdpna, 
som en forskningens skinnegang in i hjerte 
av det ukjendte. Vinden arbeider i sit evige 
jag hen over disse spor gjennem sne- 
orkenen. Snart er alt slettet ut. Men 
videnskapens skinnegang er lagt, vor viden 
er blit rikere; og av dyden lyser det til alle 
tider.“ ~ 

In conclusion—let me thank you—each 
and everyone for this great privilege of ad- 
dressing you—my fellow countrymen. 


A Record of Public Service 
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Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues an article which appeared in 
the New York Post on August 4. The 
article by one of Washington's ablest re- 
porters, Milton Viorst, provides much in- 
sight into the personality of one, of our 
leading statement, Averell Harriman. 

The article follows: 

AVERELL HARRIMAN: He CAME BACK WITH THE 
TREATY 
(By Milton Viorst) 

WASHINGTON.—Someone once sald it's & 
pity youth has to be wasted on the young, 
but that was before W. Averell Harriman’ 
time. Now in his eighth decade, the former 
New York Governor is a man who obviously 
still has the zest and vitality of youth to 
spice the experience and wisdom of later 
years. 

In New Frontier Washington, where the 
top man in his forties and key policymakers 
still wear a college sheen, Harriman is con- 
sidered a gray-haired boy. And the peace- 
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loving world looked on him with wonder last 
week when he returned from Moscow with a 
Nuclear test ban treaty. 

Harriman, at 71, isn't about to stop moy- 
Ing. Besides his regular duties as Under 
Secretary of State for Political Affairs, he is 
the President's chief lobbyist for mobilizing, 
the public and the Senate behind the treaty, 
His days are, and will be, filled with inter- 
Togations before congressional groups, inter- 
views with the press and personal appear- 
ances before almost any audience that will 
hear him. 

Despite his association with the smooth 
and articulate New Frontier, Harriman is 
Still the uncertain public speaker that New 
Yorkers came to know when he campaigned 
for and occupied the Governor's Mansion in 
Albany. But what he says packs a punch. 
Harriman invariably knows what he is talk- 
ing about and is never reluctant to come out 
With it, even if he bruises someone in the 
Process, 

At the Washington Press Club this week 
he replied thus to a question from a reporter: 
“This is a typical question of a semi-informed 
Person.” When his audience burst into 
laughter, he snapped: “If I have offended 
anybody, I am delighted.” 

Though normally not so caustic, at least 
not in public, Harriman is nonetheless a 
Man who is persuaded that he has done a 
good job in his time and does not lightly 
take the criticism of those who have achieved 
less than he. Few have come close. He has 
also served, among many other things, as 
Wartime Ambassador to Moscow, Secretary 
of Commerce and head of the Marshall plan. 

It was in his elegant paneled office at the 
State Department that he reminisced in an 
interview on his tenure in Albany. Though 
he conceded he was under orders from the 
White House to refrain from talking politics 
these days—in order to get as much biparti- 
san support as possible for the treaty—he 
Could not resist comparing his administra- 
tion with that of Nelson Rockefeller, the 
man who defeated him for reelection in 1958. 

We had the best team of competent fel- 
lows running New York that the State has 
ever seen,” he said. The trouble was that 
We were so busy doing a good job we didn't 
have time to tell anyone about it. We 
Started a lot of programs that Rockefeller 
threw out. We tackled poverty in aggressive 

on and we were making real headway. 
We undertook a vigorous program against 
discrimination. All these programs were 
dropped. 

“The trouble with the current Albany ad- 
ministration,” he said—and here the New 
Frontier reared its head is that it has no 


Harriman’s office associates still call him 
Governor.” He says it is just a respectful 
title, like “Colonel” In Kentucky, and reflects 
no nostalgia for a lost office. But he still 
Bets heated, for instance, when talking about 
the Republican charges in 1958 that he 
Was unduly influenced by Carmine De Sapio, 
che former New York Democratic leader. 
They pinned the Tammany label on me,” he 
Said “but De Sapio had nothing to do with 
Picking my men. I picked them myself.” 

As if further to counter the almost-for- 
Botten charge, he declared: “Rockefeller 
doesn't run New York anyway. It’s Walter 
Mahoney, that stalwart upstate Republican. 

I know what an upstate Republican 
I was once one of them myself.” 

Harriman switched parties in 1928 to sup- 
Port Al Smith and has been a Democrat ever 
Since. He is currently being mentioned as 
& possible challenger to Republican Senator 
KENNETH Kreato in 1964. Harriman ad- 
Mits he would not mind being a Senator. 

Senate, he says, is a wonderful forum, 
Where what a man says is quoted. “During 
the Eisenhower administration there were 
times I wished I were a Senator so that I 
Could get my views across to the le,” he 
Said. But he will give no positive indication 
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of whether or not he wants to make the 
race. 

If he has a mission in life, Harriman said, 
it is not to become Senator but to contribute 
to the defeat of communism, and he feels 
he would be doing his part whether he were 
in politics or in diplomacy. The fight against 
communism is not internal, as Joe Mc- 
Carthy once tried to beguile the people into 
believing, he said, but is on the world scene. 
The battle is no less serious today than 
it was in Stalin’s time. Only the tactics 
have changed. Khrushchev, he declared, is 
as determined to sink the capitalist world 
as Stalin. 

Ironically, it was Khrushechev's view of him 
as a capitalist that strengthened his hand as 
a negotiator in the Kremlin, Harriman feels. 

“Khrushchev thinks that capitalists dom- 
inate this country,” he said. “He doesn't 
like to deal with bureaucrats. He wants to 
get to the real power and he thinks, because 
of my background, that I’m one of the pos- 
sessors of power.” 

Harriman's background is dominated by a 
railroad fortune. But even as a young man, 
he recognized the potential of the new re- 
gime in Russia and set out to learn about it. 

Harriman is proud that In 1945 he said 
the differences between Washington and 
Moscow were irreconcilable. It left him open 
to bitter criticlsm in many circles, he said, 
but it was accurate. Over the years, his in- 
fluence has grown because of the consistency 
with which he has held to that position, he 
maintains, But these irreconcilable differ- 
ences do not nullify the wisdom of a test- 
ban treaty in his view. On the subject of 
nuclear war, he sald, the Soviet Union and 
the United States are In total agreement. 

The test-ban treaty, he said, will con- 
tribute to peace. 

“Khrushchey knows I'm an adversary,” he 
said, “He knows me since I sat next to 
Stalin and he sat all the way down at the 
foot of the table. He told me he remembered 
that scene almost 20 years ago. 

“In those 20 years, the Soviet Union ad- 
vanced from a have-not to a have nation. 
Have nations are conservative. They don't 
want to be destroyed. When I was in the 
Soviet Union at the end of the war, Stalin 
told me that in 15 years steel production 
would go up from 12 million to 60 million 
tons. I didn't believe him: Fifteen years 
later, however, they had their 60 million tons. 
To do it, they had to make a prodigious 
effort not only to build plants to make the 
steel but exploit the mines, extend the rall- 
roads, dig the harbors, create new tools and 
train the technicians. They don't want to 
see this go down the drain. 

“The difference between Stalin and Khru- 
shchev is that Stalin believed that commu- 
nism would simply walk in as capitalism 
rotted away and collapsed, while Khrushchev 
believes in the necessity for peaceful compe- 
tition. He still believes in the justice of wars 
but he doesn’t want an atomic war.“ 

Harriman is not a boaster but the self- 
confidence he exudes when talking of the 
many times he has guessed right on the 
complex problems of the postwar world has 
made a deep impression on his young boss, 
President Kennedy. 

“I wasn't brilliant,” he said, “but I was 
exposed to it.“ He talked of the recom- 
mendations he made when he returned from 
a tour of Europe to examine the devastation 
created by World War II. Partly as a con- 
sequence of his report, the Marshall plan 
was born. “Europe saved itself with our 
help,” he said. “Now the battle is in the 
underdeveloped countries.” 

After the 1960 election, Harriman, looked 
on as one of the party’s faithful old war 
horses, was given a roving ambassadorship of 
obscure purpose, somewhat as an honorific 
political plum. He first proved his worth to 
the New Frontier when he skillfully nego- 
tiated an agreement over Laos, which many 
had thought was impossible. He then 
agreed to take the difficult and unrewarding 
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job of Assistant Secretary of State for Far 
Eastern Affairs, which was by no means 
honorific and which many thought was too 
lowly for him. Though he had never been 
a Far Eastern expert, he handled the tricky 
problems associated with the crisis in south- 
east Asia so adroitly that he won widespread 
acclaim. 

Harriman’s momentum suggests that he 18 
destined for an even higher position, per- 
haps that of Secretary of State itself. Cer- 
tainly, his recent triumph in Moscow adds 
another dimension to his stature. 

Some Washington insiders claim that he 
has definitely set his sights on Dean Rusk's 
job and that Rusk knows it. But Harri- 
man's history suggests otherwise. He has 
always been a loyal team player, whether it 
was for Roosevelt, Truman, or Kennedy. A 
patrician in spirit, sure of himself in the 
big leagues or power politics of high finance, 
he does not conyey the impression of being 
ambitious for power for its own sake. He 
was not too proud to take a minor job under 
a President 25 years younger than he. The 
Nation has heaped many honors on him and, 
like any man—save, perhaps, a President— 
he probably thirsts for more—but as much 
as any American in recent history he repre- 
sents a model of the scion of great wealth 
who has found deep personal satisfaction 
in public service. 

Harriman, however, is not of the cut of, 
say, a Henry Stimson, where view of public 
service was, in considerable measure, non- 
partisan. He is more like the man whọ, first 
introduced him to active politics, the com- 
mon man's aristocrat, Franklin D. Roosevelt. 
Harriman is a devoted liberal Democrat and, 
with the slightest provocation, will launch 
into a deeply felt tirade on what he con- 
ceives to be the errors of the conservative 
opposition. For the moment, he has reined 
his feelings in deference to the requirements 
of passing the test-ban treaty. But in 1964, 
he plans to be out on the campaign trail 
again. 

Harriman won't say if it will be in his own 
behelf or in Kennedy’s, It is his misfortune 
that he is such a poor campaigner. Though 
he is still slim and handsome he lacks 
the fire an orator needs to convey a message. 
He is too cerebral, too cautions of the mean- 
ings of words. Such, however, are the very 
qualities that serve him so well as a policy 
planner or diplomatic negotiator, At 71, 
Averell Harriman's future is still uncertain. 
But it seems certain that he still has a long 
one ahead of him. 


Bonneville Provides Needed Power 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


"HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
tracted series of articles attacking the 
Bonneville Power Administration re- 
minds us of similar diatribes we were 
subjected to some 25 years ago before 
Bonneville was completed. 

As indicated in the following article 
from the New York Times, Friday, June 
4, 1937, critics at that time maintained 
that Federal power policy had “resulted 
in the production of far more power than. 
is needed for public consumption in the 
areas adjacent to the dams.” 

Mr. Speaker, these critics have been 
proven wrong. Bonneville has provided 
needed power both for our homes and 
for our industry. In fact, in 1962 fam- 
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ilies in the Pacific Northwest used about 
10 times as much electricity as they used 
in 1940. Furthermore, the availability of 
hydroelectric power has resulted in an 
industrial revolution in the Northwest. 
Today, for example, 28 percent of the 
Nation's primary aluminum is produced 
by Bonneville customers. 

As yet, Mr. Speaker, the prophets of 
gloom are still at work. Once again 
Bonneville’s critics are shouting “sur- 
plus” and once again they have failed to 
look to the future. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pacific Northwest will have to develop 
three times as much power in the next 
quarter century in order to support a 
population that will have expanded to 
10 million. The critics of Bonneville 
have failed to recognize that this bur- 
geoning population will need 3,600,000 
jobs to maintain a healthy economy, and 
it is estimated that a capital investment 
of more than $1 million a day in new 
dam and generator projects will be re- 
quired to put the necessary kilowatts on 
the line in the next 25 years. 

I think the Members will find the 
comparison between the following article 
from 1937 and the current series to be 
both interesting and informative: 

{From the New York Times, June 4, 1937] 
UTILITIES CONDEMN FEDERAL PROGRAM; PRESI- 

DENT OF EDISON INSTITUTE Sars Poricy Has 

Propvcep Monk Powrn THAN NEEDED 

Cuicaco, June 3—Utility executives at- 
tending the annual convention of the Edison 
Electric Institute voiced criticism of the 
Government's power program today. 

The speakers included Charles W. Kellogg, 
president of the institute; W. C. Mullendore, 
executive vice president of the Southern 
California Edison Co., and Dr. Gus W. Dyer, 
professor of economics at Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Kellogg declared that Government 

da had magnified the power issue 
out of all proportions to its relative im- 
portance. . 

“The Féderal Government's power policy 
has resulted in the production of far more 
power than is needed for public consumption 
in the areas adjacent to its dams,” Mr. Kel- 
logg said, “It has been attempted to justify 
this by a cry of ‘power shortage.’ At the very 
time this ‘power shortage’ propaganda was 
promulgated, the industry had an excess 
over even normal reserve requirements of 
about 4 million kilowatts.” : 

Mr. Kellogg estimated construction ex- 
penditures by the power and light industry 
in 1937 at $475 million, compared with $290 
million in 1936. The major portion will be 
for distribution facilities, with generating 
facilities representing less than a quarter of 
the total. 

During the last 35 years, Mr. Mullendore 
said, use of electricity has increased 25 times 
over. Its cost declined more than 66%4 per- 
cent, while the industry's tax bill is 94 times 
that of 35 years ago. 

“Patrioteers who are so concerned to trans- 
fer this great natural resource from private 
to political management find it convenient 
to forget those who build and maintain this 
service in fair weather and in foul, through 
floods, cyclones, and earthquakes,’ he said. 
“This industry was made important by those 
private citizens, who today, we are told, can- 
not be trusted with its management.” 

Mr. Dyer, who spoke at the annual dinner 
tonight, said that since private and munici- 
pal ownership of electric utilities began in 
1882 there were 3,938 municipal plants estab- 
lished, of which 2,068, or more than half of 
the municipal government plants were later 
sold or abandoned. Of the 1,849 govern- 
ment plants that continued in business, 949, 
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or more than half, buy all of their supply 
of electric power from privately owned 
Plants. 

“After half a century of experience,” Mr. 
Dyer said, “private companies are producing 
95 percent of the total power supply. These 
facts indicate that the people of this coun- 
try have discovered that there certainly is no 
decided advantage in government ownership 
over private ownership.” 

The Charles A. Coffin Medal was awarded to 
the Consolidated Edison Co. of New York, 
Inc., for a distinguished contribution to the 
development of electric light and power for 
the convenience of the public and the bene- 
fit of the industry.” Gerard Swope, presi- 
dent of the General Electric Co,, made 
the presentation, The judges were Mr. Kel- 
logg. Dr. Karl T. Compton, president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
Louls H. Egan, president of the Union Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co, of St. Louis. 


A Jim Farley Interview 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I. am 
pleased to include in the Recorp “A Jim 
Farley Interview” by Godfrey Sperling, 
Jr. This most interesting article ap- 
peared in the Christian Science Monitor 
on July 9. We are all familiar with the 
distinguished record of the former Post- 
master General in public life and private 
industry. His varied experience and sus- 
tained interest in this country’s political 
life make him a much sought-after sub- 
ject by newspaper columnists who realize 
the quality of his keen observations. 

I believe the Members of the House 
will profit by reading General Farley's 
thoughts on the past and a crystal ball 
view of the future: 

A Jr FARLEY INTERVIEW 
(By Godfrey Sperling, Jr.) 

The big man on the speaker's platform, 
at a banquet honoring a local Republican, 
looked a lot like James A Farley. But he 
was not only out of place for a Democrat— 
he also looked like James Farley of, say, 
20 or 25 years ago. : 

It was, indeed, the former Postmaster Gen- 
eral, and a few weeks later this reporter 
was able to verify this almost unchanged 
appearance at across-the-desk range. He 
was now president and director of an inter- 
national soft drink corporation. But, other- 
wise, he was the same Jim Farley, as strongly 
partisan in his views as in the days of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

The phone rang and Mr, Farley was say- 
ing: "This is James A, Farley, former Post- 
master General.” He was talking to pass- 
port people in Washington, making arrange- 
ments for a trip to Europe. At the end of 
his conyersation, he said, again, I'm Jim 
Farley. I was in Washington before you were 
born.” Hanging up. he smiled and said: 
“He was 24 years old; he didn't remember 
me.“ 

Speaking of FD. R. Mr. Farley always said; 
Mr. Roosevelt.“ Reminded that he once 
broke with Roosevelt; he said: “Remember, 
I only differed with him on packing the 
Supreme Court and on the third term. I 
agreed with him on everything else.” 

Asked to compare President Kennedy with 
Roosevelt in terms of political persuasive- 
ness, Mr. Farley said: “Kennedy has just as 
much appeal as Mr. Roosevelt. He has that 
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ability to speak quite seriously and then in- 
terject a bit of humor here and there— 
giving people the feeling he is talking to 
each one of them.” 

What would be the issues in the 1964 
race? “Unemployment,” he said, “has been 


-& big issue ever since the Roosevelt admin- 


istration. If the economic climate is good 
in 1964, and if there is peace between labor 
and management, it will be helpful for the 
administration in power.“ 

He said that civil rights would be a big 
issue in 1964, “and for many years to come.” 
He said that the Republicans would be try- 
ing very hard to gain political ground from 
this issue. But he said he felt that any 
votes the Republicans might pick up in the 
South would be more than balanced by votes 
the administration would be gaining in the 
North, He sees the Democrats winning Cal- 
ifornia and several other western states that 
Kennedy lost last time.” : 

Did he have any ideas on the possibile 
Republican candidates? He said he did not 
feel it was his place to comment specifically 
in this area, but he did say he thought the 
pros“ ih the Republican Party would make 
the choice of the convention—and that it 
would be the choice of someone the party 
could “rely on,” not a man who might take 
an independent position. 

From this, it sounded as though Mr. Far- 
ley saw a choice of a Goldwater, or Romney, 
or Scranton—rather than the choice of 
Rockefeller. However, he would not go be- 
yond the general statement. 

About here Mr. Farley was on the phone 
again, talking about the trip abroad. He 
said his little grandson was going along: 
“We'll be going to several countries,” he 
said, “including Ireland. The boy is Irish 
on both sides. I think it's time he kissed 
the Blarney Stone.” Then he laughed. 

Hanging up, he talked of another grand- 
child, a little 11-year-old granddaughter, 
who recently was asked by her teacher to 
name the most important American states- 
man: “Pop,” she answered, “James A. Far- 
ley, my grandfather.” And again laughter. 

Had the President made any political mis- 
takes? Tes,“ he said, he has made mis- 
takes and he will continue to make mistakes. 
All presidents do, But I feel he has the kind 
of mind to profit from his experiences.” 
From here Mr. Farley went on to say that 
he felt Mr. Kennedy would become a great 
President—although he added that much of 
the administration's record had yet to be 
written. 

Of former President Truman: “He made 
10 or 12 courageous decisions. He can’t help 
being among the top five or six presidents.” 

He also spoke of Truman as the leader of 
his party. He said that Kennedy also led 
his party. He said that no president can be 
truly effective unless he plays this strong 
political role. In a variant from his parti- 
sanship, Mr. Farley had this to say about 
Herbert Hoover: “One of the most unselfishly 
patriotic Americans I have eyer been privi- 
leged to meet. I have great admiration for 
him which grows with the passing years.” 

Mr. Farley feels that Mr. Kennedy was 
more prepared for the presidency that Roose- 
velt. He thinks that the Kennedy experi- 
ence in the Senate and House outweighed 
the Roosevelt experience as Governor of New 
York. “No President has been better pre- 
pared for the presidency,” says Farley. 
“Kennedy was born and raised in a political 
atmosphere.“ 

What of the civil rights issue in Congress? 
Mr. Farley saw some legislation this time, 
“a Httle more each year.” He said that the 
processes moved slowly in Congress but that 
he was quite understanding of it— the law- 
makers have their problems, their obliga- 
tions to their localities, etc.” He said he 
was fully satisied with our system of law- 
making, as compared with the parliamentary 
system: “It has served us well,” he said. 
“We shouid be forever grateful to our Found- 
ing Fathers.” 


West Virginia Hosts National Youth Sci- 
ence Camp—Delegates Hear NASA Ad- 
ministrator James E. Webb, Meet Sena- 
tors Daring Capital Visit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, from 
June 30 to July 20, 1963, 100 young men 
enjoyed a valuable educational and rec- 
reational experience in the wooded 
mountains of West Virginia's Mononga- 
hela National Forest, and other areas of 
our beautiful State. All were high 
school students with demonstrated lead- 
ership and scholastic ability, particular- 
ly in scientific study. They came from 
every section of our country, two from 
each State, to attend the National Youth 
Science Camp, sponsored by the West 
Virginia Centennial Commission in co- 
operation with the National Science 
Foundation. 

During 3 stimulating and fun-packed 
weeks these young leaders not only en- 
gaged in the pleasant activities of many 
other summer camps, such as water 
sports, hiking, archery, and softball, but 
also took advantage of a unique educa- 
tional opportunity. The National Sci- 
ence Foundation’s facilities at the Na- 
tional Radio Astronomy Center, Green 
Bank, W. Va., were made available for 
inspection, and the capable staff of this 
installation cooperated with lectures, 
guided tours, and demonstrations. Ad- 
ditionally, qualified members of the sct- 
entific community visited the camp to 
deliver briefings and lectures. Many of 
the counsellors were men actively par- 
ticipating in scientific work. 

A high point of the camp schedule was 
a visit by Astronaut M. Scott Carpenter, 
who spent considerable time with the 
delegates in answering questions and de- 
scribing his flight into space. Astronaut 
Carpenter later commented that he 
found the young campers extremely 
knowledgeable in scientific matters, par- 
ticularly those relating to the Mercury 
program. 

Mr. President, on Thursday, July 18, it 
was my privilege, along with my West 
Virginia colleague, Hon. ROBERT C. BYRD, 
to host a luncheon in the Nation’s Capi- 
tal in honor of the delegates to the Na- 
tional Youth Science Camp. Taking a 
day from their busy schedule, the young 
men and camp officials came to Wash- 
ington, D.C., arriving in time to tour 
the Capitol Building before lunch. U.S. 
Representative Ken Hecuter, Democrat, 
of West Virginia, met the group on arri- 
val and accompanied them on their 
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tour, escorting them into the Chambers 
of the House and the Senate. 

The luncheon, in the New Senate Office 
Building, provided an opportunity for 
the boys to meet some 27 Senators who 
either were present for the meal or came 
by to express greetings. Principal speak- 
er was Hon, James E. Webb, Administra- 
tor of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. An honored guest 
was Dr. Jerome Wiesner, Special Assist- 
ant to the President for Science and 
Technology. Dr. Frederick Brown Har- 
ris, Chaplain of the Senate, gave the in- 
vocation and benediction. Prof. Charles 
N. Cochran, camp director; Carl R. Sul- 
livan, West Virginia Centennial Director; 
Mrs. Jean Guthrie, camp coordinator for 
the centennial commission; and Prof. 
Joseph M. Hutchison, associate camp di- 
rector, were introduced. 

The luncheon was sponsored by the 
Claude Worthington Benedum Founda- 
tion, a philanthropic organization 
founded by the late West Virginia in- 
dustrialist, Michael L. Benedum. It was 
my pleasant task to read a telegram 
from Foundation President Paul G. Ben- 
edum expressing his regret at not being 
present, and his high regard for the 
purposes and accomplishments of the 
National Youth Science Camp. 

In his message to the young scientists 
and their guests Space Administrator 
Webb spoke of the history of scientific 
inquiry and the unbelievable impact of 
scientific discovery on our lives. He 
pointed out that this Nation has a strong 
tradition in research, and that current 
efforts in Government and in the pri- 
vate sector are aimed toward maintain- 
ing our position as a leader in tech- 
nology. Mr. Webb emphasized that “the 
human intellect; operating with its 
powers of observation, can learn ever 
more about the universe in which we 
live, and can utilize these forces to mod- 
ify the environment of earth to the bet- 
terment of mankind.” K 

At the conclusion of Mr. Webb's re- 
marks it was my pleasure to introduce 
West Virginia Centennial Director Carl 
R. Sullivan, who presented awards to 
the Administrator on behalf of the Sci- 
ence Camp Delegates, and the State of 
West Virginia, 

Following the luncheon, the campers 
boarded their buses for the trip to the 
Goddard Space Flight Center, Green- 
belt, Md., where yet another unique ex- 
perience awaited them. Guided by in- 
formed and helpful NASA personnel, the 
group inspected facilities at the center, 
including a massive computer complex 
which gathers and stores data relayed 
from U.S. space satellites, 

Mr. President, after several wecks in 
which to evaluate and review the 
achievements of the National Youth 
Science Camp, it has become increas- 
ingly clear that from the standpoint of 
all concerned the event was a genuine 


success. Letters from the young par- 

ticipants indicate not only appreciation, 

but recognition of the fact that they had 
received an educational experience with- 
out equal. West Virginians and the 

Natiom can be gratified at the response 

which the camp has evoked among re- 

sponsible leaders, and we sincerely hope 
that it will be possible to continue this 
project as an annual observance. The 

National Youth Science Camp is a 

worthwhile investment in youth, and in 

the future of America—an investment 
which will bring rich dividends to the 

generations of tomorrow. Gov. W. W. 

Barron, of West Virginia is an ardent 

advocate of the camp’s continuance, and 

there is widespread hope that this can 
be done. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the following items be printed 
in the Appendix: Remarks by NASA 
Administrator James E. Webb, at the 
luncheon honoring delegates to the Na- 
tional Youth Science Camp, July 18, 
1963, Washington, D.C.; text of a tele- 
gram received from Col. Paul G. Bene- 
dum, president of the Claude Worthing- 
ton Benedum Foundation; roster of 
counsellors serving at the National 
Youth Science Camp, Thornwood, Poca- 
hontas County, W. Va. 

There being no objection, the material 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY JAMES E. WEBB, ADMINISTRATOR, 
NATIONAL AERONAUTICS AND SPACE ADMIN- 
ISTRATION, AT A LUNCHEON HONORING DELE- 
GATES TO THR NATIONAL Yours SCIENCE 
Camp 
Senator Ranpoirpn, other distinguished 

Senators, Members of the House of Repre- 

sentatives, Mr. Corcoran, and members of 

the Youth Science Camp, it is certainly a 

pleasure to be here with this stimulating 

group today. If, as has been said, a picture 
is worth a thousand words, then I am sure 
the experience you young men and women 
had of rubbing minds with Scott Carpenter 
last night around your science campfire 


aircraft so that many others may have the 
best of equipment, to stake their lives on 
their own skills in the cockpit of a space- 
craft when coupled witk the skills of 
fellow teammates in the control centers and 
recovery forces around the world, and, in 
addition, Just as important, each of the 


space, and for control systems and abort 
systems that make it possible for a human 
being to mount the nose of a rocket, take 
off into space, and return through the fire- 
ball of friction as their spacecraft plunges 
back into the earth's atmosphere. 

Scott Carpenter, last night gave you many 
sides of the picture of space exploration, but 
I am sure his emphasis was on the role and 
the Importance of the man in the cockpit as 
we move out into this new medium, This 
afternoon, at the Goddard Space Flight Cen- 
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ter, you will see another most important 
facet of our national space effort. You will 
see a center where scientists in universities 
and in industry converge both their instru- 
ments and their most advanced ideas to work 
with men and women in a government lab- 
oratory. All must work together to produce 
and launch the rockets and spacecraft to 
carry the scientists’ ideas and instruments 
into space, to conduct the network around 
the world which brings the data back, and 
then run it through the computers and put 
it into a form which the scientists can use 
to analyze the new areas of investigation 
to better understand the laws of nature. At 
the Goddard Space Flight Center the inter- 
national satellites Ariel and Alouette were 
prepared and tested, and the record-setting 
weather satellites of the Tiros series were 
prepared for launch, and the outstandingly 
successful series of communications satel- 
lites, Telstar I and H, Relay, and Syncom 
I and I, were developed and prepared for 
flight. And at this center you will see the 
computer system, the most complete and 
largest In the United States, which requires 
about 140 miles of magnetic tape every day 
to record and store the data from our world- 
wide network which collects the data from 
our working spacecraft. 

Now Senator RANDOLPH, good friend that 
he is, gives the appearance of a genial and 
jovial gentleman. But today, from my point 
of view, he is a man with a whip. He has 
told me that I have just 15 minutes to cover 
the history of science and its relation to 
space and describe current efforts at the ex- 
ploration of the universe, and he has hinted 
broadly that he would be happier if I could 
do it in 12 minutes, This is not an easy as- 
signment, and I shall try to go rapidly along 
so that I do not feel his whip as well as see 
it. 

For men and women of my generation and 
the generation of many of the Senators and 
Representatives here, it is hard to visualize 
the kind of dynamic universe in which we 
live, and to keep constantly in mind the fact 
that we are now on the spacecraft Earth, 
traveling at 67,000 miles per hour, and that 
within 6 months all of us will be 180 million 
miles from where we are today over on the 
other side of the sun. But that is the uni- 
verse in which we live, and the characteris- 
tics of the space environment through which 
our spacecraft Earth is traveling and through 
which the energy of the sun reaches us is of 
the utmost importance to the future lives 
we can live here on earth. But to your gen- 
eration, these things seem more under- 
standable because you have learned or are 
learning that while mankind has had agri- 
culture and writing for some 6,000 years, 
Christianity for 2,000, he has had modern 
science for only a little more than 300 and 
has learned to utilize modern science to 
radically revolutionize the power of tech- 
nology only in the last 150 years. Three 
hundred and thirty years ago the cardinals 
who condemned Galileo stated that it was ab- 
surd and false for anyone to assert that the 
earth was not the center of the universe and 
that it moved. In rapid succession, man used 
his powers of observation to examine the ma- 
terial of the earth, the characteristics of the 
earth such as its gravity, its magnetic fields, 
its radiation, and also to examine and un- 
derstand the forms of life as they exist on 
earth, He his powers of observa- 
tion through telescopes and microscopes, and 
now knows that we live and have our being 
in a vast, limitless dynamic universe where 
the principles he has discovered through his 
study of the earth and its material and 
characteristics and life also seem to apply 
universally, or at least through much of the 
universe. He has proven his ability to de- 
velop the use of the air through the applica- 
tion of technology to that part of it which 
is only up to the height of his highest moun- 
tains, and through the power thereby gained 
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make possible travel to even the remotest 
parts of the earth ina few hours. He has seen 
this same power coupled with the revolu- 
tionary forces in the political arena result 
in a bipolarized world while the shrinking 
of it through aviafion was taking place. He 
sees that while the application of energy in 
the form of a new engine by the Wright 
brothers to the older principles of aero- 
dynamics has permitted man to fly first in 
the United States, we as a nation neglected 
aviation, only to see it developed first by 
foreigners, requiring the United States to 
mount a major effort to catch up, beginning 
in World War I and extending into the 
World War II period. 

He has seen the even more radical rocket 
engine developed in the United States by 
Dr. Goddard as early as 1926 and which can 
deliver its power in a vacuum, neglected here 
also but exploited by the Germans and the 
Russians with the results that V-2 bombs 
rained on London during the World War II 
and the intercontinental ballistic missile be- 
came a main ingredient of Russian military 
power in the 1950's. Again he has seen the 
United States moving rapidly to catch up, 
first in many areas in many Government 
services during the 1950's, and then through 
a consolidated effort began in 1958 with the 
passage of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Act and the organization of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration. 

Within 7 weeks after President Kennedy 
took office, four spacecraft, weighing over 
10,000 pounds each, were orbited by the Rus- 
sians, one of them carrying Cosmonaut Yuri 
Gagarin. A fifth, weighing perhaps more, 
was set on a trajectory toward Venus. To 
protect our Nation's vital interests and bulld- 
ing on the structure created in the period 
from 1958 to 1961, President Kennedy, with 
the strong advice and leadership of Vice 
President JonNnNson and the Space Council, 
established a space program designed to give 
the United States preeminence in space. 
This program is now vigorously underway, 
as you have heard from Scott Carpenter and 
will see at the Goddard Space Flight Center. 
From this U.S. space effort, man is now about 
to obtain the material of the Moon, and then 
the material of Mars to compare with the 
material of Earth. He is about to get even 
more information about the characteristics 
of the planets than we obtained from the 
Mariner flight out to Venus last December 
for comparative studies of the characteristics 
of these planets with those of the Earth. 
And, as we move out to search for extrater- 
restrial life, it may well be that life from 
other areas in space will be available for 
study and comparison with life as we know 
it here on Earth. 

Here is the challenge of space, here is the 
necessity for preeminence by the United 
States, because these forces must not be cap- 
tured and utilized by totalitarian nations 
with aggressive tendencies, Here is the fu- 
ture of the expanding process through which 
the human intellect, operating with its 
powers of observation, can learn ever more 
about the universe in which we live, and can 
utilize these forces to modify the environ- 
ment of Earth to the betterment of mankind. 

It is a great pleasure to be here, and per- 
mit me to thank you and our host, Senator 
RANDOLPH, for this splendid occasion. 


TELEGRAM TO YOUTH SCIENCE Camp Group 


Hon, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. O.: 

It is my great pleasure to send this greet- 
ing and welcome to you distinguished young 
men. I commend you for the high goals you 
have set for yourselves in your pursuit of 
excellence in science, and I congratulate you 
upon your superior performance in approach- 
ing your objectives. West Virginia is hon- 
ored to have been your host at National 
Science Camp and the Benedum Foundation 
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is justly proud and delighted to be your 
host at luncheon today. On behalf of our 
directors, I salute you and wish you con- 
tinuing success. 
PAUL G. BENEDUM, 
President, Claude Worthington 
Benedum Foundation. 
COUNSELORS, NATIONAL YOUTH SCIENCE 
CAMP 
David Tork, West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va.; John Harris, Pennsboro, 
W. Va.: Paul Errington, Scarbro, W. Va.; Rod 
Wilson, Morgantown, W. Va.; Roger Mersing, 
Kingwood, W. Va.; David Shepherd, Morgan- 
town, W. Va.; Lowell Shaw, Fairview, W. Va.; 
Bob Leeson, Charleston, W. Va.; John Wel- 
den, Morgantown, W. Va,; John Stone, West 
Virginia State College; and Wayne Bailey, 
Marlinton, W. Va. 


Government Lotteries of Ceylon, Republic 
of Congo, Sierra Leone, Syria, and Up- 
per Volta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, today I 
would like to discuss a few more of the 
77 foreign countries that operate Gov- 
ernment-run lotteries as a means of 
raising revenue. Ceylon, Republic of 
Congo, Sierra Leone, Syria, and Upper 
Volta are five nations which recognize 
the wisdom of a national lottery. 

Ceylon conducts two national lotteries. 
One is run by the Hospital Lotteries 
Board and the other by an Industrial 
Exhibition Sweep which only started in 
1962. However, the gross receipts in 
1962 on the hospital lotteries came to 
almost 51% million. The total amount 
given to the government was almost one- 
half million dollars which was set aside 
for improvement of the health services. 

Republic of Congo does not have its 
own Government lottery but the French 
national lottery does sell tickets in this 
country. Plans are now underway to set 
up, by agreement with a large German 
lottery firm, a lottery. By arrangement, 
the Government would receive 20 per- 
cent of the weekly income from the sale 
of tickets. 


Sierra Leone just started to operate a 
national lottery. The first drawings will 
probably be held this summer. The Goy- 
ernment has announced that they plan 
to issue 1 million tickets per month 
which should bring in about $500,000 a 
month or $6 million a year. The net 
profits are expected to be invested in 
capital expenditures for schools and hos- 
pitals. 

Syria has a nationwide lottery run by 
the Director of the Damascus Interna- 
tional Fair, a semiautonomous orga- 
nization attached to the Syrian Ministry 
of Economy. In 1962, the total gross 
annual receipts were over $1 million. 
The net income of almost $700,000 was 
earmarked for the promotion of the an- 
nual Damascus International Fair. 
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Upper Volta does not run its own lot- 
tery but once a year a private service or- 
ganization, the Lions Club, conducts a 
sort of lottery for a I-week period and 
the proceeds go directly into charity 
work. 

Mr. Speaker, all of these countries re- 
alize that the urge to gamble is ineradi- 
cable and the Government should act to 
control it rather than ignore it. A na- 
tional lottery in the United States would 
make the gambling urge work for the 
public good. It would easily pump into 
our treasury over $10 billion a year in 
new income which can be used to cut our 
taxes and reduce our national debt. 


Good Ideas on Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OP TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Gore Has Good Ideas on 
Test Ban Treaty,“ published in the 
Bristol Herald Courier on August 4. The 
very excellent editoral commends the 
attitude and the position of my distin- 
guished colleague from Tennessee. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

From the Bristol Herald Courler, Aug. 4, 
1963] 
Our Ortwion: Gore Has GOOD IDEAS on TEST 
Ban TREATY 


Senator Atsrrt Gore, of Tennessee, under- 
sored one of the basic tenets of democracy 
in an Avoca School speech here Friday night 
when he reminded his audience that the 
Volunteer State is sometimes represented by 
divergent opinions in the US, Senate. He 
said that he and Senator Estes KEFAUVER 
always talk things over, usually vote to- 
gether, but sometimes are led by conyiction 
to cast votes that for all practical purposes 
cancel each other. 

Just as two such like-minded men as 
Keracver and Gone sometimes disagree, we 
sometimes disagree with one, the other, or 
both. But the points made by Gorr in his 
talk to Sullivan County Democrats are so 
vibrantly true that we deem them worthy 
of review. Speaking on the Big Three test 
ban treaty, the Junior Tennessee solon drove 
home the following three concepts: 

The test ban represents a first step in 
easing world tensions. 

The test ban would decrease the fallout 
problem considerably. = 

The test ban would reduce chances that 
other countries might develop and test an 
atmosphere-polluting atomic weapon. 

Each of these three points was developed 
fully and convincingly by Gore, whose 
unique position as a former Geneva Confer- 
ence delegate, a former United Nations 
delegation member, and a current member 
of the Atomic Energy and Foreign Relations 
Committees in the upper House gives him an 
unusual insight into problems connected 
with testing. 

Gorg also noted that quite a few Senators 
who will be called upon to cast votes grant- 
ing or refusing “advice and consent” to the 
treaty have yet to reach a conclusion on the 
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test ban. He said they deserved time in 
which to do so, pointing out that this was 
& major issue well worthy of deliberation. 
He is right. i 

But as Senator Gore's unique position has 
given him the opportunity to quickly decide 
which course to take, we feel certain that a 
majority of the Senate will side with him 
whey the debate is over. As the undecided 
Senators filter through a mountain of facts 
on the treaty, they will attain the same level 
of knowledge that Gore has reached on the 
subject and most of them, we feel, will come 
to the same conclusion as has Gore. 

Let us not forget, however, that an aura 
of isolationism and obstructionism lingers 
yet in the Halls of Congress. There will be 
opposition to the treaty; we feel, however, 
that the opposition will be considerably more 
vocal than strong in terms of voting power. 
We would be disappointed if some Senators 
did not honestly oppose the treaty, for that 
situation could possibly be equally as dan- 
gerous as rejection of the treaty. 

In short, we side with Senator Gon in 
urging complete Senate deliberation on the 
test ban treaty. We trust, as Senator GORE 
trusts, that the treaty will not be rejected. 


Uneducated Killers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr. M. H. Rakestraw, editor of the 
Pilot, Union Bridge, Md., in an able 
editorial, adds his voice to the call for 
more careful driving on our highways. 
As he points out, every year the accident 
toll on our highways is 12 times the 
number of casualties in the Korean war. 
As a measure of prevention, Mr. Rake- 
straw calls for education—driver educa- 
tion. I am pleased to include his whole 
editorial: 

2 UNEDUCATED KILLERS 

Every year Americans cut down 40,000 fel- 
low citizens and injure another million and 
a half. American forces suffered 125,887 
casualties in the course of the 3-year 
Korean conflict; 12 times that many are 
killed or wounded each year on our highways 
without a shot being fired. 

Korea cost the United States $5 billion 1 
year (1951-52); automobile accidents cost 
$6 billion every year. As highways become 
more crowded, if present standards are held, 
accidents and costs will rise as well. 

No amount of insurance can replace a 
father or mother, son or daughter. It is 
little consolation for a widow to know that 
her husband had the right of way. License 
revocations and/or prison sentences have yet 
to resurrect one traffic yictim. 

Highway accidents can be looked on as a 
vicious and deadly disease. Its chief carriers 
and sufferers tend to be the young but no 
age group possesses natural immunity by 
any means. Noticeable symptoms of the 
disease before it actually strikes are show- 
ing off, drunkeness, recklessness, and gen- 
eral lack of commonsense. 

The thing to do for a disease is to cure 
it. The best cure for any disease is preven- 
tion. The only way to prevent a disease is 
to have thorough knowledge of the disease. 

By far the best available preventive medi- 
cine is driver education. Prospective and 
already experienced drivers learn the me- 
chanics and responsibilities of driving from 
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professional driving instructors. How many 
parents are qualified enough to give their 
children a better than even chance of being 
skilled drivers and not death machine pilots? 

Reports show that a driver education 
course reduces accidents by 50 percent and 
insurance is 15 percent cheaper for graduates 
of driver education courses. 

Taneyton, Westminister, and Francis Scott 
Key have adopted driver education as at least 
a partial summer course. There is no guar- 
antee that a graduate of one of these 
courses will not be killed or have an accident, 
but they have a muck better chance of living 
than their uneducated brothers on the road. 


Manned Air and Aerospace Craft and 
U.S. National Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
following Washington Report of May 6, 
1963, issued by the American Security 
Council, on the subject of Manned Air 
and Aerospace Craft and U.S. National 
Security, was written by Dr. James D. 
Atkinson, associate professor at George- 
town University and a research asso- 
ciate in its center for strategic studies. 
This report clearly points out the dan- 
gers in continuing to deemphasize the 
military importance of inner space while 
the Soviet Union continues to apply 
space science and technology to military 
strategy. 

In this connection, I again call atten- 
tion to my resolution—House Resolution 
470—to create a Select Committee on 
National Space Policy to review and re- 
appraise our national space posture and 
goals. 

The report follows: 

MANNED Am AND Arnosracr Carr AnD US, 
NATIONAL SECURITY 

Throughout military history, no search 
has been more persistent than the search for 
the ultimate weapon, the impregnable posi- 
tion, the invulnerable force. Now in Ameri- 
ca in this decade of the 1960's, the search 
seems finally to have centered on the ballis- 
tic missile as the invulnerable answer to 
the complex problems of defense which be- 
set us. 

Underlying this missile strategy is a quan- 
tity theory of warfare. It assumes that 2 
numbers of missiles directed against y targets 
will equate with absolute deterrence. But 
now, and especially In the future, arma- 
ments competition is not solely quantita- 
tive, The United States might, for example, 
be able to convince the Soviet Union that 
we can and will maintain superiority in 
the production of missiles: We are unlikely, 
however, to convince Soviets that they ‘ill 
be unable to achieve scientific and techni- 
cal breakthroughs which might give them 
overall military parity and perhaps even 
superiority at some period in the future. 

Within the next decade, both the United 
States and the Soviet Union can be ex- 
pected to devote strenuous efforts to coun- 
tering or neutralizing threats posed by the 
ICBM and the IRBM. Should Soviet efforts 
prove successful even to a limited degree, 
the present and projected numerically super- 
ior missile capability of the United States 
may be largely neutralized. Conversely, the 
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possession by either the United States or 
the Soviet Union of a manned, continuously 
powered, nonorbiting spacecraft would 
have a strategic impact quite without rela- 
tion to quantity. 

All of this is not to say that missiles are 
worthless. They may be most useful, but 
they are inherently inflexible and thus 
should be complemented and supplemented 
by the flexibility provided only by manned 
systems. 

It is to say that we must avoid the Magi- 
not-line-thinking which assumes that a fu- 
ture war (or its prevention) is based on a 
ballistic missile exchange. Despite the most 
careful mathematical measuring and weigh- 
ing, warfare does not develop according to 
preconceived images. 

The current debate over the RS-70 will 
alone have served a useful purpose if it 
causes us to rethink the entire question of 
manned air, aerospace, and spacecraft, Dur- 
ing and beyond the next decade, there ap- 
pear to be vast new possibilities for using 
manned systems in preventing general 
thermonuclear war and in controlling 
limited and unconventional warfare. 
VTOL's (verticle takeoff and landing) con- 
vertiplanes, air-cushion vehicles, very low 
level penetration aircraft, ultrahigh alti- 
tude aircraft, aerospace and spacecraft—all 
indicate the expansion of ideas, the develop- 
ment af tactics, and the utilization of tech- 
nology in support of strategy that can be ap- 
plied to present and to future modes of con- 
flict facing us. 

In the coming decade and, even more im- 
portantly, in the years beyond, manned 
systems will offer these significant advan- 
tages over missiles: 

1, Operational capabilities: Among these 
are an unpredictable flight pattern; a su- 
perior ability to carry out electronic counter- 
measures and to operate foxing devices to 
foil enemy defenses; and enhanced versa- 
tility, notably standoff capability; propul- 
sion systems based on nuclear fuel or, per- 
haps, on fuel cells; and an enhanced relia- 
bility factor as a result of the ability to im- 
provise and to make repairs in flight, 

2. Controlled launch: Manned air or aero- 
spacecraft can be launched in response to 
a low-grade equivocal warning and can later 
be recalled. This permits a significant 
safety cushion with reference to unverified 
warnings for which missiles cannot at all 
be launched, but which should require a 
controlled reaction on our part. 

3. Show of force: Manned systems provide 
the show of force so often important in de- 
terring a potential enemy military move. 
This role is automatically denied to missiles. 
The importance of the show of force in main- 
taining the general peace has often been 
demonstrated. The display of strength 
through the deployment of obvious military 
power has a psychopolitical value which-can 
scarcely be obtained from missiles buried 
deep in underground silos, The rapid re- 
sponse and controlled presence of a squad- 
ron of RS-70’s, for example, would give 
significantly observable evidence of U.S. in- 
tentions to safeguard the peace in a threat- 
ened area. 

4. Sustained information gathering: Mis- 
siles are incapable of reporting what has been 
accomplished by their strikes; Manned sys- 
tems can do more than just report their own 
mission achievements; they also can supply 
continuous assessments of missile strikes, 
target damage, shifting of mobile targets, and 
the like. The side with such continuing in- 
formation fights with clear vision, the other 
side fights blindfolded. Such sustained in- 
formation gathering can best be performed— 
and in most instances only be performed— 
by manned air or aerospace craft. 

5. The “mix” factor in deterrence: The 
variety of our possible choices of action adds 
immeasurably to an enemy’s complications in 
preparing responses to our capabilities. The 
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“mix" compounds the task of the enemy. 
This makes deterrence meaningful. There 
are many uncertainties and unknown factors 
in working out the problems of offense ver- 
sus defense, since the acid test is—and only 
is—actual war. Hence those things which 
complicate the enemy's task set up caution- 
ary signals for him. Those things—such as 
complete or even too great a reliance on mis- 
siles—which simplify thls problem, reduce 
his uncertainties and unknown factors. 
Such simplification may tempt the enemy to 
deliver a surprise attack. Above all, the 
“mix” is significant in the load factor which 
it places on a potential enemy's defense 
structure, The Soviets are not all-powerful; 
there are many limitations on what they 
can do. Every time we force another de- 
fensive requirement on them, it limits their 
capability in the development of qualitative 
breakthroughs in offensive weapons. 

While manned systems can be expected to 
take on increased importance in the next 
decade and beyond, there are three areas 
that seem worthy of special note. These are: 

1, Low-altitude penetration aircraft: In- 
creasingly, it would seem that very fast and 
ultra-low-level aircraft will have high sur- 
vivability in face of enemy defense capa- 
bilities. Advances now on the horizon in 
terrain avoidance equipment suggest that 
low-altitude penetration aircraft will have 
very great utility in unconventional, limited, 
and general war situations. 

2. Carrier aircraft: Deployed aircraft-car- 
rler- based forces appear to be less vulnerable 
to surprise attack, particularly to ballistic 
missiles. Carrier-based aircraft will in many 
cases be more efficient than land-based air- 
craft because of the geographic considera- 
tions involved. In fact, carrier aircraft may 
be the door opener for land-based aircraft 
in an area in which it is desirable to assist 
forces friendly to the United States, Addi- 
tionally, carrier-based aircraft can put up a 
maximum air effort immediately upon arrival 
in an area. This latter factor can be ex- 
pected to have increased importance in the 
sublimited challenges with which we will be 
confronted in the coming years. The contri- 
bution of carrier task forces to the “mix” is 
likewise important since there is much evi- 
dence to suggest that no small portion of the 
Soviet military effort is directed toward 
countering them. 

8. Manned “low space” and space craft. 
The X-15 rocket research aircraft has flown 
at 314,750 feet. Manned aerospace or “low 
space” craft will be operational at altitudes 
well in excess of this figure in the next 10 
years. Such craft will possess obvious attack 
capabilities. Equally important will be the 
intelligence capabilities which will flow from 
the operation of manned low space craft. 

In the 1960's and 1970's, the outer space 
environment offers intriguing new possibil- 
ities for the exercise of power by the United 
States in the interest of maintaining peace. 
Manned systems in space have the potential 
for controlling the communications utility 
and the military threat of attack from space. 
Thus, for example, the United States might 
well preclude a trouble-ineiting nation from 
effective functioning on earth and from con- 
ducting operations in and from space. 


The military exploitation of space will re- 
quire large expenditures and much vision. 
Most of all it will require the abandonment 
of the naive belief that we can treat space 
as a peaceful arena while the Soviet Union 
actively pursues a course in which the scien- 
tific side of space is merely incidental to the 
military. 

SUMMARY 

Whether one envisions manned systems 
operating at very low levels, at high alti- 
tudes, in low space, or well out in space, pres- 
ent, and projected technological advances 
indicate that manned systems are not ob- 
solescent. Rather they will assume new and 
higher roles in the makeup of a credible 
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strategic deterrent, and in winning and 
rendering harmless limited or unconven- 
tional wars. 

The creative, competitive thrust of the 
American free enterprise system offers us 
significant advantages in the research and 
development of the material for advanced 
manned systems. The American heritage of 
drive-to-win offers equally great advantages 
in the area of human resources. These fac- 
tors do not guarantee success. They do offer 
the potential—if we have the will to develop 
and employ them—for victory. 

Our present policies with reference to re- 
search for and development of manned 
weapons systems will—if continued—Jjeop- 
ardize the future security of the nation to an 
irretrievable degree. Equally dangerous for 
the future is the temptation held out to the 
Soviets to play the game of strategic binck- 
matl, or, worse, the temptation to gamble on 
a first strike against America. 


Civil Rights and Legal Wrongs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an edi- 
torial of Thursday, August 1, 1963, from 
the Southwest Virginia Enterprise, 
Wytheville, Va., entitled: “Civil Rights 
and Legal Wrongs.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Crviz Ricurs AND LEGAL Wroxcs 


The title of a pamphlet just issued by the 
Virginia Commission on Constitutionnl 
Government is “Civil Rights and Legal 
Wrongs.” Before any reader grabs the iden 
the commission is a radical or fanatical 
group, we assure everyone such is absolutely 
not true. Some of the most distinguished 
Virginians of the day compose the commis- 
sion. Gov. Albertis Harrison is an ex officio 
member. The chairman is David J. Mays, 
attorney and a Pulitzer Prizewinner for 
historical biography. Among the members 
are James Kilpatrick, editor of the Rich- 
mond News Leader, Burr Harrison, former 
Congressman, two State senators, four mem- 
bers of the house of delegates, W. C. (Dan) 
Daniel, former national commander of 
American Legion are some of the members. 
From this aren is Garnett E. Moore, of 
Pulaski, a native of Max Meadows, and now 
an attorney and member of Virginia House 
of Delegates, 

The Enterprise believes the proposed civil 
rights bill is one of the most dangerous sug- 
gestions Americans and Congress has ever 
faced. Therefore, in support of our editorials 
of the past, condeming the bill, we are using 
some excerpts from the Virginia commis- 
sion’s “Civil Rights and Legal Wrongs.” We 
point out again for emphasis that these men 
are among the best sound thinking citizens, 
and definitely are true Americans. 

Some of the pertinent highlights that 
every American Negro or white needs to 
know—to realize—are set forth in the para- 
graphs below. 

We believe this bill is a very bad bill. In 
our view, the means here proposed are the 
wrong means. The weapons the President 
would contrive against race prejudice are 
the wrong weapons. In the name of achiev- 
ing certain “rights” for one group of citizens, 
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this bill would impose some fateful compul- 
sions on another group of citizens. The bill 
may be well intentioned—we question no 
man's motivation in supporting it—but good 
intentions are not enough. In this area, 
we need good law. And the President's bill, 
in our view, is plain bad law. 

That is perhaps the least that could be said 
of it. It our judgment, this bill violates the 
Constitution in half a dozen different ways: 

It would tend to destroy the States’ con- 
trol of their own voting requirements. 

It would stretch the commerce clause be- 
yond recognition. 

It wrongly would invoke the 14th amend- 
ment. 

It would undermine the most precious 
rights of property, 7 

It would raise grave questions of a citizen's 
right to jury trial. 

The bill would open new doors to the forces 
of Government regimentation. 

And in the end, because of the violence that 
would be done to fundamental law, Ameri- 
cans of every race would suffer equal harm. 

The President’s bill continues with a pro- 
vision aimed at certain of the thern 
States, in which—in a scattering of coun- 
tles—fewer than 15 percent of the adult 
Negroes have registered to vote. The Virginia 
commission would make its own position 
clear; We have no patience with conspiracies 
or chicanery or acts of intimidation intended 
to deny genuinely qualified Negroes the right 
to vote. We have no patience with acts of 
bland partisanship that may give the vote to 
certain white persons and prohibit the vote 
to Negroes of equal stature. Wherever such 
acts have occurred, they are to be emphati- 
cally condemned. We do say this: There is 
abundant law on the books—there was 
abundant law on the books even prior to 
enactment of the Civil Rights Acts of 1957 
and 1960—to prohibit and to punish such 
willful acts by local registrars. All that is re- 
quired is that the existing laws be enforced. 
If the Congress somehow is persuaded that 
still further law is required to enforce the 
15th amendment, the Virginia commission 
will raise no constitutional objection, In the 
area of race, color, or previous condition of 
servitude,” the amendment plainly vests in 
Congress the power to adopt appropriate leg- 
islation. 

At this point in our argument the Virginia 
commission would beg the closest attention: 
We do not propose to defend racial discrimi- 
nation. We do defend, with all the power 
at our command, the citizen's right to dis- 
criminate. However shocking the proposi- 
tion may sound at first impression, we sub- 
mit that under one name or another, this is 
what the Constitution, in part at least, is all 
about. This right is vital to the American 
system, If this be destroyed, the whole basis 
of individual liberty is destroyed. The 
American system does not rest upon some 
“right to be right,” as some legislative ma- 
jority may define what is “right.” It rests 
solidly upon the individual's right to be 
wrong—upon his right in his personal life 
to be capricious, arbitrary, prejudiced, biased, 
opinionated, unreasonable—upon his right 
to act as a freeman fn a free society. 

Whether this right be called the right of 
free choice, or the right of free association, 
or the right to be let alone, or the right 
of a free marketplace, this right is essential. 
Its spirit permeates the Constitution. Its 
exercise colors our entire life. When a man 
buys union-made products, for that reason 
alone, as Opposed to nonunion products, he 
discriminates. When a Virginian buys cig- 
arettes made in Virginia, for that reason 
alone, as opposed to cigarettes made in Ken- 
tucky or North Carolina, he discriminates. 
When a housewife buys a nationally adver- 
tised lipstick, for that reason alone, as op- 
posed to an unknown brand, she discrimi- 
nates. When her husband buys an Ameril- 
can automobile, for that reason alone, as 
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opposed to a European automobile, he dis- 
criminates. Every one of these acts of dis- 
crimination imposes some burden upon in- 
terstate commerce, 7 

The examples could be endlessly multi- 
plied. Every reader of this discussion will 
think up his own examples from the oranges 
of Florida to the potatoes of Idaho. And the 
right to discriminate obviously does not end 
with questions of commerce. The man who 
blindly votes a straight Democratic ticket, 
or a straight Republican ticket, is engaged 
in discrimination. Hé is not concerned with 
the color of an opponent’s skin; he is con- 
cerned with the color of his party. 
nothing to do with it. Some nonunion goods 
may be better than some union goods; some 
Democrats may be better than some Repub- 
licans; some issues of Look may be better 
than some issues of Life. None of this mat- 
ters. In a free society, these cholces—these 
acts of prejudice, or discrimination, or arbl- 
trary judgment universally have been re- 
garded as a man's right to make on his 
own. 

Title III of the President's bill goes far 
beyond all decisions of the Supreme Court in 
the field of school desegregation, for it im- 
plicity couples the formal desegregation of 
public schools in the South with the elimi- 
nation of “racial imbalance in schools 
throughout the land. The biil proposes to 
achieve these aims by vesting broad new 
powers in the Commissioner of Education 
and the Attorney General, Even private 
schools, if their pupils receive tuition grants 
from a governmental source, would be 
brought into line. 

The Constitution is the supreme law ofthe 
land, but when the court acts In a sult aris- 
ing under the Constitution it acts judicially, 
not legislatively. If local school boards 
throughout the South are to be prohibited 
by law from maintaining separate school sys- 
tems, a law must be passed “pursuant to the 
Constitution” to impose such a prohibition. 
Until then, any such grants and loans and 
training programs as these would appear 
premature. And we would take the position, 
in the light of the history of the 14th 
amendment, that such a law would not be 
“pursuant to the Constitution.” It would 
violate the plain Intention both of those 
who framed the amendment and also of the 
States that ratified it. Such legislation 
would not be appropriate legislation. 

More serious, in our view, are the provi- 
sions of title III that would best elaborate 
new powers in the Attorney General. The 
effect of these provisions would be to throw 
the entire massive weight of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, with its unlimited re- 
sources, into the scales of almost any parent 
in search of a free lawsuit.. 

Our apprehension is that the awesome 
power here, proposed for a proliferation of 
suits in the name of the United States, would 
create more turmoil than it would settle. 
The orderly progress of desegregation in pub- 
lic education would not be enhanced, but im- 
paired, as resentments were stirred up that 
otherwise might be peacefully resolved. And 
we cannot see the end to the bureaucracy 
that could be required to prosecute suits “in 
the name of the United States,“ once this 
precedent were set in the single area of 
school desegregation. 

Again, it seems to us necessary merely to 
quote the provisions of the bill in order to 
make their autocratic nature evident to 
every thoughtful observer, The power here 
proposed to be conferred upon the President 
is virtually unlimited. No legislative limita- 
tions of any sort are suggested. The Presi- 
dent may confer upon the Commission “such 
powers as he deems appropriate.” And 
whether these include the power to impose 
criminal sanctions, or to seek civil injunc- 
tions, or to abrogate contracts awarded un- 
der sealed bid, no man can say. The Com- 


mission's power would be whatever the Presi- 
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dent regarded as appropriate; and the defini- 
tion of “Government employment“ is as wide 
as the Federal budget itself. The adminis- 
tration's bill proposes, in effect, that the 
Congress abdicate, and turn its legislative 
powers over to the White House. The powers 
here demanded are not the powers right- 
fully to be exercised by a President in a free 
country. These are the powers of a despot. 


Communist Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish 
to include a letter which I received from 
Dr. James D. Bales, Harding College, 
Searcy, Ark.: 

HARDING COLLEGE, 
Searcy, Ark., June 18, 1963. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN Mitts: I realize that 
the life of a Congressman is a very busy life. 
Thus it has occurred to me that you might 
find it helpful to have your attention called 
to some of the directives which the Commu- 
nists send throughout the world through the 
pages of the World Marxist Review each 
month. 80 I have prepared a list, with some 
very brief comments, of some of the ideas 
which are found in the June 1963 issue. It 
should be kept in mind, of course, that the 
Communists read their publications for di- 
rectives as to the courses of conduct which 
they must pursue. Of course, they will 
adapt these directives to the situations 
under which they have to operato in various 
countries. 

1. Nuclear war must be avoided (pp. 3-5). 
This means it is highly unlikely that short 
of an all-out attack on the Soviet Union 
that they would resort to nuclear weapons. 
That is, unless they achieved some major 
breakthrough which convinced them that 
they could destroy us with one blow. Since 
they believe that “there is no protection any- 
where in the world against thermonuclear 
war,” we should not operate from fear that 
resistance on our part to Communist aggres- 
sion will bring a nuclear war. 

2. They call for mass action for peace and 
disarmament (pp. 3, 6). This means that 
they will try to get as many people as pos- 
sible in non-Communist countries to put 
peace before anything else. 

3. They want to convince us that the only 
two possibilities are peaceful coexistence or 
a thermonuclear war (p. 3). What they 
mean by peaceful coexistence is the inten- 
sification of the struggle for communism by 
means short of a nuclear war, This in- 
cludes revolutions where possible (pp. 5, 6), 
and peaceful means when possible. They 
must be ready to shift from one to another 
on short notice (p.7). 

4. Lenin and the Communists say that 
their enemies will be divided into the party 
of peace, which party sees the need for peace- 
ful coexistence, and the party of war which 
calls for victory over communism. They 
must encourage those who are for peace, and 
who incline “toward pacifism, even of the 
This means that Communists 
will label as warmongers those who say that 
we ought to try to win over communism 
(p. 4). 

5. Regardless of whether they get power 
by peaceful means or by revolution, it is their 
aim to establish the dictatorship of the pro- 
letarlat (p. 7). 
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6. They must try to build a united front 
with non-Communist groups in working for 
objectives which the Communists believe will 
benefit communism (pp. 8, 9). 

7. More than once, Communists through- 
out the world are called on to abide by the 
decisions made in the Communist summit 
conferences in 1957 and 1960 (pp. 4, 11, 16). 
This means that leaders in the free world 
should study the documents which were is- 
sued by these conferences: The Communists 
are studying them and trying to implement 
them. 

8. The party in Indonesia called the Unit- 
ed States the main enemy (p. 13). It is well 
to remember that Sukarno views the Com- 
munists as one of the family (Marxism To- 
day, September 1962, p. 267, 270. This ls a 
publication of British Communists and con- 
tains a speech of Sukarno.) 

9. “Major Victory for Italian Communists.” 
Chart of parties, votes and number of seata 
for 1958 and 1963 (pp. 38-40). 

10. Efforts to stimulate mass action to 
convince the people that capitalism is bond- 
age and communism is freedom (pp. 57-70). 

11. The story of a Communist, Marcos Ana 
of Spain, who suffered for communism and 
who is devoting his life to sacrificial service 
for communism (pp. 71-75). This raises a 
very serious question, Can the struggle 
against communism be won by a people who 
are not willing to take the time to learn 
about communism and to sacrifice in order 
to meet the challenge? Can half-hearted 
allegiance to the highest ideal In the world 
win over wholehearted allegiance to a false 
and degrading faith? 

Sincerely yours, 
James D. Bares. 


Democracy and Fairplay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr, RIBICOFF. Mr. President, the 
Bridgeport Post recently printed an edi- 
torial on a significant address made by 
John Shostak, Fairfield County chair- 
man of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. 

Mr. Shostak, State representative in 
Norwalk, and former mayor, stressed the 
need for men of good will to cooperate 
in resolving the civil rights problem in 
many of our communities. There is a 
lot of good commonsense in both the 
speech and the editorial. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ATTITUDE UNDER PRESSURE 

In the midst of claims and counterclaims 
dealing with nationwide issues which have 
been hoisted into prominence, it is well to 
heed the advice of the Fairfield County 
Chairman of the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews. John Shostak, of Nor- 
walk, in a recent address asked his fellow 
citizens to “maintain their traditional dedi- 
cation to democracy and fair play in the 
present period of increased tension.” 

The county chairman continued: “We in 
Fairfield County have a tradition of toler- 
ance and understanding by which we can 
live,.even when under pressure, By taking 
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counsel together, men and women of good 
will will be able to arrive peacefully at a just 
solution of any problem with which the 
community is confronted.” 

As a State representative from Norwalk, 

and a former mayor, Mr. Shostak felt quali- 
fied to speak on this subject. To emphasize 
his views, he observed that the general as- 
sembly this year adopted a civil rights bill 
dealing with housing accommodations, He 
indicated that the measure puts Connecti- 
cut in the forefront of States in which the 
law has been put squarely on the side of 
equality. 
- With democracy and fair play uppermost 
in the minds of most Connecticut people, 
there is no doubt that some of the most 
perplexing questions coming before the pub- 
lie will be studied and dealt with in a prac- 
tical manner. 


Jim Keegan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, a dear 
friend of mine died recently at the age 
of 72 in Sarasota, Fla. He was a man 
who devoted his entire life to youth and 
the principles of good sportsmanship. I 
greatly mourn the death of Jim Keegan. 

While every community has one man— 
or a few men—whose lives exemplify the 
highest ideals of honesty and genuine 
interest in our youth, I think that Berk- 
shire County in Massachusetts was par- 
ticularly fortunate in having a man like 
Jim Keegan. 

A native of Adams, Mass., he served 
the Pittsfield Boys Club for 42 years and 
never lost interest—even though he be- 
came a prominent official throughout 
New England. For me, he was a source 
of great inspiration and help, as he was 
to hundreds of my friends. I include 
an article from the Springfield, Mass., 
Union of August 6, 1963: 

JAMES KEEGAN DEAD—FORMER Grip Orri- 
CIAL—BERKSHIRE Man Was NATIONALLY 
RECOGNIZED IN FOOTBALL-—DIMRECTED PITTS- 
FIELD Boys CLUB 

(By Ed Toole) i 

PirrsrieLD—One of the best known sports 
figures from the Berkshires—James E. (Jim) 
Keegan—died late Sunday at 72 in Sarasota, 
Fla. Nationally recognized in the collegiate 
ranks as a top football official before his re- 
tirement, and the man credited with having 
given the Pittsfield Boys Club national prom- 
inence in his 42 years service which was 
topped by his outstanding reign as super- 
intendent, Keegan was held in high esteem 
by young and old. 

He retired from the Boys Club post in 1950. 
He would have celebrated his 72d birthday 
Monday in Memorial Hospital in Sarasota, 
where he had been confined for some months 
following a stroke: . 

JOINED CLUB IN 1909 

A native of Adams, he joined the staff at 
the Boys’ Club in 1909. After a fruitful 
career as athletic director, he was named 
superintendent in 1920. His reputation as a 
grid official was widely heralded from the 
high school to the prep school ranks of New 
England. Later he became one of the best 
regarded football referees in “little three“ 
and later in the Ivy League. 
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Keegan developed the basketball program 
at the Boys Club and also was successful 
with the swimming program following con- 
struction of the Boys Club pool. His was a 
helping hand to every youngster in the 
county as well as in his adopted city of 
Pittsfield. 

A sparkling afterdinner speaker, he trav- 
cled far durng his Boys Club career to do- 
nate his services either as toastmaster or 
main speaker where youth and athletics 
were the topics. 

There is no denying that Keegan wis a 
molder of young men. Prominent pecple 
have given testimony to the fact that he was 
instrumental in their advancement up life's 
ladder, 

Highly regarded by the top executives of 
the Boys Club of America, following his re- 
tirement he was singularly honored with the 
Keystone Award for 42 years of unselfish 
and devoted work among youth.” $ 

Throughout the height of football offici- 
ating career, he was untiring in his work 
with clinics for young officials at the Boys 
Club. 

J EULOGY BY WATTERS 


Typical of the esteem in which he was 
held is the tribute paid him Monday by Len 
Watters, retiring football coach at Williams 
College. Informed of Keegan's death, Len 
stated: “He was a mighty good friend of 
mine. * * * I never played under a finer 
official. * * Lou know he worked the 
games when I was at Springfield College. 
* * * Never in my long athletic career have 
I ever met an official more gentlemanlike 
who knew what he was doing and how to 
handle young men. * * * And I mean every 
word of what I say. * * * Jim Keegan un- 
derstood men and young boys and left the 
Imprint of his own sterling character upon 
them,” 


Misuse of the Military 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
on the floor of the House there was an 
extensive discussion with regard to Sec- 
retary McNamara's directive under 
which all members of the Armed Forces 
would-be used to implement the Depart- 
ment of Defense directive in connec- 
tion with the Gesell report. 

As a Member of this House, Mr. Speak- 
er, who has a consistent record in fa- 
vor of civil rights, I think I can dis- 
cuss the implications of the Department 
of Defense directive objectively and I 
wish to state unequivocally that while I 
will continue to press for progress in 
the field of human rights I am complete- 
ly opposed to using the Department of 
Defense and members of the Armed 
Forces in the enforcement of moral and 
social civilian issues. The use of our 
military in this respect should be ab- 
horrent to every American. Historical- 
ly the armed services have been used for 
one function and one function only; 
namely, a military one. Segregation and 
discrimination is, and by right must be, 
barred within the military itself, how- 
ever, the military role in Government 
and outside its own organizational 
structure is and forever must remain 
separate from civilian and political func- 
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tions. I say the Department of De- 
fense's responsibility should be limited 
to the safeguarding of our country and 
for no other purpose. 

How inconsistent can our Government 
be? When the Kennedy administration 
came to power the Department of De- 
fense issued a directive banning anti- 
Communist education such as the House 
Un-American Activities Committee film, 
“Operation Abolition,” which was pro- 
duced to alert citizens to the dangers 
of communism. This film was banned 
in reserve officers’ meetings and even 
barred for loaning to off-base civilian 
groups. The Department said that it 
was following this policy because it 
should not be used to influence the think- 
ing of either military personnel or civil- 
ians. 

Mr. Speaker, the Department of De- 
fense is clearly out of order when it is- 
sues a directive which in effect injects 
Armed Forces personnel into a major 
domestic problem such as the present 
civil rights issue. 


Senator Mundt’s Role in Korth-TFX 
Investigation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked consent to insert in the Recorp the 
article of Clark Mollenhoff which ap- 
peared in the August 4, 1963, issue of the 
Minneapolis Tribune, reporting on the 
part my colleague Senator KARL MUNDT 
took in one portion of the TFX hearings, 
I think the article should be made avail- 
able for everyone to read. 

The article follows: 

[From the Minneapolis Sunday Tribune, 

Aug. 4, 1963] 

Country Bor From Sourm DaxOrA PLAYING 
SHREWD ROLE IN KORTH-TFX INVESTIGA- 
TION 

(By Clark Mollenhoff) 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The investigation spot- 
light is hot and bright on Navy Secretary 
Fred Korth, demonstrating once again that 
a self-styled “country boy from South Da- 
kota" is not as nalve as he sometimes pre- 
tends, 

It is Senator Kant Munopr, Republican, of 
South Dakota, who asked the questions that 
brought out the fact that Navy Secretary 
Korth's bank in Fort Worth made loans of at 
least $400,000 to General Dynamics Corp., 
which has a plant in Fort Worth. 

And, then in his quiet and often whimsical 
way, the South Dakota Republican quipped 
that in the light of this relationship Korth 
would have had to be a Solomon to have re- 
tained objectivity when he took part in the 
decision to grant a $6.5 billion to 88 billion 
TFX warplane contract to General Dynamics. 

Retaining the air of amazement, MUNDT 
asked Korth what procedures he had followed 
to protect himself from being influenced by 
the bank loan, or by his interest in a $6.5 
billion contract for the home locality of Fort 
Worth, where Korth’s Continental National 
Bank is located. 

To those who have not watched Kar. 
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Monor in action, the series of questions lead- 
ing into the loans from Korth's bank might 
have seemed rambling and innocuous. 

However, to those who have watched 
Mtuwnor over the years, it was standard op- 
erating procedure. 

Although Muwnor is not a lawyer, he is an 
experienced congressional investigator. He 
has been a member of major investigating 
committees ever since he first landed in 
Washington in January 1938 and was as- 
signed to the Dies Committee that was in 
the process of delving into subverstive ac- 
tivities. 

For 25 years MUNDT has been a moving part 
of more investigations than any other man 
in the history of Congress. Association with 
former Vice President Richard M. Nixon, 
Senator JOHN McCLeLLan, Democrat, of Ar- 
Kansas, and a host of other lawyer-legisla- 
tors has given him the experience to add 
to a skill acquired in debating at Carleton 
College and as a speech teacher, business- 
man, and investment banker in Madison, 
8.Dak. 

He regards the present investigation of the 
TFX warplane contract as second in im- 
portance only to the investigation of Alger 
Hiss by the Un-American Activities’ Com- 
mittee. 

“The great confrontation of Hiss and 
Whittaker Chambers was the greatest mo- 
ment,” Munor said last week. “The Investi- 
gation was probably a little more important 
because it involved the problem of subver- 
sion at a high level in our State Department.” 

However, Munovr is quick to declare that 
“the TFX warplane investigation can’t be 
minimized, because this involves the pro- 
cedures for procurement in the Defense De- 
partment—a Department that spends more 
than $50 billion a year.” 

“This investigation deals with all the fac- 
tors that went into the biggest contract this 
Government has ever awarded, and all the 
influences that were a part of it,” MUNDT 
said. 

“At this stage, I would not make any 
predictions on the final outcome, but I 
would bet that just what we've had so far 
will mean that Secretary Robert S. McNa- 
mara won't be using any more ‘rough judg- 
ments’ and figures just ‘out of his head’ 
when he decides to overrule unanimous rec- 
ommendations of military and engineering 
experts,” MUNDT said. 

Mownopr declared that he hopes the investi- 
gation of the TFX warplane contract will end 
the plans in the Pentagon to abolish the 
high-level Source Selection Board, to do away 
with recommendations from subordinates 
so that the civilian Secretaries will have more 
freedom in making awards of contracts. 

“The past system has been carefully 
thought out and is an effort to be fair,” 
Muwnort said. “It is bad only when improper 
outside influences get into it, and it looks 
to me like the changes McNamara is con- 
templating would open the door wider to 
political influences and other influences.” 

Although Munpr has been a major figure 
in bringing Korth's bank operations to pub- 
lic attention, he and Senator Cart CURTIS, 
Republican, of Nebraska, have been playing 
& most restrained role for members of the 
opposition political party. Under similar cir- 
cumstances in the Truman administration, 
the Republican committee members. were 
busy with flery speeches day after day. 

And when the Eisenhower administration 
had its problems with the Dixon-Yates con- 
tract, the relations between Boston Indus- 
trialist Bernard Goldfine and White House 
Aid Sherman Adams, the Democratic com- 
mittee members drummed out a war cry 
from the outset. 

Munopr and Curtis have been content to 
let the testimony pile up in the record, with 
only an occasional restrained comment to call 
attention to some point they feel indicates 
laxity or poor judgment in the TFX procure- 
ment matter. = 
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They have full confidence in Chairman Mc- 
CLELLAN, and Muwnot characterized him as 
“haying absolutely no political interest or 
other interest in this TFX contract.” 

“He is simply doing his job of bringing 
out the facts," Munpr said. He is a Demo- 
crat, but not a partisan Democrat. He has 
made it a policy to honor any reasonable 
requests by Republican committee members, 
and I have tried to be reasonable.” 

Last week, MunptT requested that McCLet- 
LAN send investigators to Fort Worth to do 
a full investigation of Korth’s role in bank 
loans to General Dynamics, as well as all 
other factors dealing with Korth’s connec- 
tions with the Continental National Bank 
since he has been Navy Secretary. 


Herbert Clark Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, one of America’s most outstand- 
ing men, an esteemed leader, and for- 
mer President of the United States, the 
Honorable Herbert Clark Hoover, will 
celebrate his 89th birthday this coming 
Saturday, August 10. 

A friend and constituent of mine, Mr. 
Robert J, Murrin, 6724 Bostwick Drive, 
Springfield, Va., has honored President 
Hoover on this occasion in verse, and I 
am both pleased and privileged to pre- 
sent his poem to this House and all 
Americans who will soon join in honor- 
ing a great man on his day. 

The poem follows: 

HERBERT CLARK Hoover 
Born 1874—August 10th was the date. 
In a hamlet, at home, in a humble way; 
An infant—a boy—with a future so great, 
Was his destiny at birth that historical day. 


His parents were Quakers of the “pioneer 
West,” 

Patriotic, religious, yet of no special fame. 

His father a blacksmith—the villages’ best, 

Forged for the world this wonderful name. 


His generous mother possessed many gifts, 

As a teacher, a preacher, and speaker quite 
fine. 

She could also settle his childhood rifts, 

But she answered God’s call before he was 
nine. 


When he was just six his father had died, 

But death gave him courage and ne'er got 
him down. 

He moved to his uncles with God by his 
side 

And prepared for his future with seldom a 
frown. 


A graduate of Stanford, 1895 the year; 

He had worked his way all the way through, 

Prepared and ready as an engineer, 

To 152 field of mining went this man so 
rue. 


He left for the Orient along with his wife, 

And by age 27 was a success In his field. 

But this was just one phase of his life, 

For his country was calling and he soon 
did yield. > 


A call for relief“ in Belgium and France; 
A problem resolved with the help of this 


man; 

A man who was destined to give others a 
chance, 

From the day when his manhood first began. 
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As diplomat, statesman, and President great, 
He served his country heroically fine. 

As citizen, philanthropist, and man of fate 
For the sake of mankind, he always has 


With a firm devotion to his God above, 

And a love for his neighbor above self. 

He apa filled many hearts with appreciative 
ove 

And therefore enmassed great spiritual 
wealth, 


Report From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following “Reports 
From Washington:“ 

Reports From WASHINGTON 
(By Hon, Ep Foreman, of Texas) 

NUCLEAR TEST BAN 


As the United States dashes headlong to- 
ward a test ban agreement with the Soviets, 
it might be well to recall the warning of 
the late John Foster Dulles, who was Secre- 
tary of State under President Eisenhower. 
Discussing the possibilities of a United 
States-Soviet pact several months before his 
death in 1959, Dulles commented to a close 
associate: 

“Since a treaty is what the Russians want, 
it wouldn't be difficult to come up with one 
which would look good on the surface. We 
could include in it all the fuzzy language 
of diplomacy—and believe me, I know some 
of the phrases—and present it to the world 
as a great achievement for peace. All of 
this would result in a relaxation of world 
tensions, generate a feeling of international 

will, and probably elect a Republican 
President in 1960. 

“But we're not going to do it. If we 
signed such a pact with the Soviets, there 
would develop a tremendous pressure to cut 
back on our defenses, reduce the size of our 
Armed Forces, and curtail our armaments. 
And we'd have only the word of the Russians 
that they were doing the same. Our NATO, 
SEATO, and other alliances would be en- 
dangered, perhaps to the point of deteriora- 
tion. As a result, within a few years we 
could be a sitting duck for the Communists 
to pick off whenever they felt the time was 
ripe.“ 

So spoke a man who understood the Com- 
munist and the Communist menace. 

COMMUNIST PROBLEMS 


We must not be led astray by the current 
dispute between the Soviets and the Red 
Chinese. While their differences are deep, 
for us they represent only a falling out of 
thieves; both camps are intent upon our 
destruction. In our eagerness to exploit this 
division in the Communist world, we should 
not form an alliance with one of the thieves. 


ONE PROPOSAL MIGHT BE 


Jenkin Lloyd Jones in the Tulsa Tribune 
says, “One of the most pernicious Illusions 
abroad in the world today is the fond hope 
that if nations give up testing atomic weap- 
ons that the threat of an atomic holocaust 
will vanish * * * We ought to quit dispatch- 
ing futile emissaries to face the familiar and 
bitter choice of frustration or surrender. In- 
stead, we should send Mr. K. a simple note in 
nondiplomatic language: ‘Look, Buster, we 
think tests in the atmosphere aren't even for 
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the birds. We'll quit them ff you will, but 
one more trick like the last time and we 
won't make this offer again. As to under- 
ground tests, we'll have them as often as we 
like and you are welcome to yours. If you 
ever want a moratorium on them, send us a 
letter telling us how many monitors you'll 
plow and if we're interested, we'll write you 
Kk. 


A Nuclear Test Ban 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, the 
President is to be commended for his 
excellent handling of the recent limited 
nuclear test ban negotiations and for the 
three-power treaty banning nuclear 
weapon tests in the atmosphere, in 
outer space and underwater that was 
agreed on in Moscow. 

This is indeed a milestone in the his- 
tory of the nuclear space age, and it 
may well be the turning point in the 18- 
year-old cold war between East and 
West. 

The preamble to the treaty states the 
interim goals toward which the treaty 
itself is a major, though limited, step: 

The discontinuance of all test explosions 
of nuclear weapons for all time * * and 
an end to the contamination of man's en- 
vironment by radioactive substances. 


These are most worthy and admirable 
goals. But we all look forward to the 
day when the principal aim of the treaty, 
also outlined in the preamble, is 
achieved: 

An agreement on general and complete 
disarmament under strict international con- 
trol in accordance with the objectives of the 
United Nations which would put an end to 
the armaments race and eliminate the in- 
centive to the production and testing of all 
kinds of weapons, including nuclear 
weapons. 

This test ban treaty is the first major 
Soviet-Western accord since 1955, when 
the Austrian Peace Treaty ended four- 
power occupation of that country and 
established Austria as an independent 
island of neutrality in central Europe. 

It gives us all hope that fresh winds 
of change may indeed be blowing across 
the Iron Curtain. But as we move into 
what may become a new era of relaxed 
tensions, we must not forget commu- 
nism’s long record of broken promises 
and unkept pledges. We must guard 
our strength, keep up our defenses, and 
assure that any agreements entered into 
will completely safeguard our vital inter- 
ests and leave nothing to chance, 

With this warning in mind, and with 
full knowledge of America’s overwhelm- 
ing military defense capability to meet 
Communist aggression on land, at sea, in 
the air, and in space, we should have no 
fear of discussing and negotiating on any 
and all topics of mutual concern and on 
every subject of international friction 
likely to cause trouble. 

The overwhelmingly favorable re- 
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sponse with which this test ban treaty 
has been greeted by all the peace-loving 
nations of the world—at this writing 
some 60 members of the United Nations 
have already indicated their intention to 
sign—and the unmistakable signs of 
nearly unanimous approval of the U.S. 
Senate within the next few weeks, are 
certainly heartening inditations of a 
deep-seated desire for peace among the 
people of the world, as well as a willing- 
ness to accept the first step on what may 
be a long and sometimes difficult road to 
our ultimate goal. 

President Kennedy discussed this goal 
in his recent speech in St. Paul’s Church, 
Frankfurt, Germany. After noting that 
the strength and unity of—the Atlantic 
Community—is and will continue to be 
the anchor of all freedom for all na- 
tions,” he declared: 

Our mission is to create a new social order, 
founded on liberty and Justice, in which men 
are the masters of their fate, in which states 
are the servants of their citizens, and in 
which all men and women can share a better 
life for themselves and their children. 


Let us hope that this nuclear test ban 
treaty is a step in the direction of 
achieving that magnificent goal. 


Grandpa Smith’s Great Idea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, 50 years 
ago Grandpa Smith popped up a great 
idea. Back in 1913, Cloid H. Smith had 
just sold his telephone company, the Na- 
tion's first automatic telephone system. 
But Grandpa Smith was not the type to 
stay idle very long. He owned some 
farmland in the heart of the popcorn 
country and decided to package popcorn 
and market it through grocery stores— 
under a brand name. 

This was a revolutionary idea for those 
cracker-barrel days since popcorn had 
previously been distributed to grocers in 
150-pound bags. But Grandpa Smith 
shelled, cleaned, graded, and packaged 
his product in cardboard cartons for the 
housewife’s convenience, and folks liked 
his idea. He called his popcorn Jolly 
Time, and now you see it on grocery 
shelves around the world. 

The grandchildren of Grandpa Smith 
still operate the American Popcorn Co. 
at Sioux City, Iowa, in my congressional 
district which is one of the largest pop 
corn producing areas of the country. 
The American Popcorn Co, is the world's 
largest producer and packer of popcorn, 
and it looks like Jolly Time will continue 
to be a leader for another 50 years. 

I mention Grandpa Smith and his 
great idea because his story is so typically 
American. His ingenuity and energy 
built an organization which now provides 
jobs for many in the free enterprise 
tradition. We need more like him. 
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Nursing-Home Care 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, early in 
the session the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Veterans’ Affairs, the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. Teacue], appointed a 
Special Subcommittee on Intermediate 
Care to specifically investigate the de- 
Sirability and feasibility of increasing the 
Number of beds allocated for interme- 
diate or nursing care. 

The chairman of the full committee 
did me the honor of naming me as chair- 
Man of this subcommittee and appointed 
Our colleagues—the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Roserts], the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. Secrest], the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHADEBERG], and 
the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. ELLS- 
WortH], to serve on this subcommittee. 

Never have I seen a more harmonious 
group than this subcommittee, Mr. 
Speaker. I want to take this opportu- 
hity to express my great appreciation to 
My colleagues on the subcommittee who 

ve given me their complete coopera- 
tion in every step we have taken. There 
is a great interest in this subject and the 
Subcommittee members have been dili- 
gent in their attendance at the subcom- 
Mittee sessions and, in addition, have 
Sacrificed a considerable amount of their 
Own time to visit field installations to 
Obtain a better understanding of the 
Problems which arise in this area. 

Pursuant to the direction of the chair- 
Man of the full committee, hearings were 
held beginning on May 14 and running 
through the end of June. 

Every interested party was given an 
Opportunity to testify. In addition to 
the Veterans’ Administration, the follow- 
ing Government agencies appeared and 
expressed their points of view: The Bu- 
reau of the Budget; Department of 
` Health, Education, and Welfare; and the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. 
Helpful testimony was received from the 
American Hospital Association, the Asso- 
ciation of State Homes, the American 
Nurses’ Association, the American Le- 
gion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Disabled 
American Veterans, AMVETS, Paralyzed 
Veterans of America, United Spanish 
War Veterans, and Veterans of World 
War I of the U.S.A., Inc. In addition, 
individual Members of Congress and cer- 
tain interested associations filed state- 
ments. 

The hearings have now been printed 
in a 1701-page volume which I am happy 
to say contains much useful and helpful 

formation. 

The activities of the subcommittee cul- 
Minated today in an executive session of 
the subcommittee which unanimously 
agreed on a bill to be introduced and re- 
ported favorably to the full committee. 
In addition to the chairman of the full 
Committee, the Honorable OLIN E. 
Tracve, all members of the subcommittee 
are introducing this bill. The subcom- 
Mittee has been dssured by the chair- 
Man of the full committee that early 
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attention will be given this matter by 
the entire membership of the Committee 
on Veterans’ Affairs. 

The measure which we are rec- 
ommending to the full committee, and 
which is being introduced today by six 


members of the Committee on Veterans’. 


Affairs provides: 

First. The Veterans! Administration 
shall operate 4,000 additional nursing- 
care beds; 

Second. Transferring for a maximum 
of 180 days to a private facility certain 
patients who are presently in Veterans’ 
Administration hospitals and who have 
received maximum hospital benefits; 

Third. Increasing the per diem rate 
from $2.50 to $3.50 for nursing care in 
State homes and authorizing a 5-year 
program, involving $5 million a year on 
a matching-fund basis, for the construc- 
tion of nursing-care units in State 
homes; 

Fourth. Permitting veterans who re- 
ceive an aid and attendance pension to 
be in a hospital as long as 60 days with- 
out the loss of his pension; 

Fifth. Authorizing the furnishing of 
therapeutic and rehabilitative devices for 
the aid and attendance pensioners who 
are eligible for an invalid lift; and 

Sixth. Extending the completion bed 
occupancy program (CBOC) to permit 
the Veterans’ Administration to provide, 
for a longer period of time, medication 
and medical assistance to aid and at- 
tendance pensioners who suffer from 
chronic diseases which particularly afflict 
older individuals. 

Thousands of veterans are already hos- 
pitalized in Veterans’ Administration 
hospitals today and are receiving this 
type of care. A long-term-care unit has 
recently been opened for treatment of 
diseases of this type at Kecoughtan, Va. 
A restoration center is now in operation 
at the Veterans’ Administration hospital 
at Hines, Ill., and another is planned at 
the East Orange, N.J., Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital. While these two 
restoration projects are related to nurs- 
ing-home care, in the opinion of the 
subcommittee members, they do not meet 
the immediate and pressing need. 

Generally speaking, nursing-home care 
can be provided at a smaller cost than 
that required for acute and intensive 
medical care. 

It is the judgment of the subcommittee 
that action is fully warranted and, in 
fact, essential in the immediate future 
if we are to meet our responsibilities. 

Legislation of this general type was 
supported by all of the veterans’ organi- 
zations testifying before the subcommit- 
tee. 


Happy Birthday and Aloha to Wright 
Patman 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


* oF HAWAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 
Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, I 


too would like to add my wishes for a 
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happy birthday and aloha to a most 
distinguished Member of Congress, the 
Honorable WricuT Parman, dean of the 
Texas delegation and chairman of the 
House Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Congressman PATMAN has been an 
acknowledged leader in Congress for 
many years. In fact, he was already a 
famous man when I was still a student 
in high school. His name was an oft- 
repeated one in connection with Ameri- 
can politics and Federal legislation even 
in the remote Pacific Paradise. To meet 
him and to serve with him in this great 
body, therefore, have meant to me an 
honor and privilege. Even in the short 
time that I have been in Congress, I have 
benefited from his wise counseling and 
personal interest. As Hawaii's Repre- 
sentative and as a friend, I join the 
others in wishing Congressman Par Max 
good health and happiness in the years 
ahead and look forward to his continued 
eee, in the affairs of our great 

ation, 


Property Right 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 7, 1963 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, I 
wish to include an article from a recent 
issue of the Colorado Springs Gazette- 
Telegraph, entitled “Property Right.” 

Property Riorrr 


To the EDITOR: 

There are those who constantly contrast 
human rights with property rights. They 
leave the impression that something mate- 
rial, which is property, is an oppressor of 
the rights of man, who is a person, They 
then affirm that they approve human rights 
over property rights. The impression is left 
that those who disagree with them are really 
materialists who put property rights above 
human rights. 

It is striking that some who take the posi- 
tion, including Communists, are material- 
ists and relativists, If materialism is true, 
how can they speak of human rights and 
property or material rights? If all is mat- 
ter in motion, including man, there is no 
ground on which to maintain the idea that 
anything transcends the material. Further- 
more, as relativists and materialists, they 
cannot derive any real standard of values 
from matter in motion. So how could they 
speak of any rights, whether human or prop- 
erty, and how could they say that one set 
of rights should take precedence over an- 
other set of rights? It is an implicit denial 
of materialism for the materialist to pose 
asa defender of human rights against prop- 
erty rights. 

As a matter of fact, one of the basic human 
rights is the right of private property. Al- 
though all may not avail themselves to the 
same extent of this right, if all are deprived 
of this right, they are also deprived of free- 
dom. How can men keep from becoming 
the slaves of the all-powerful state if they 
are deprived of the right of the ownership 
of property? Think how limited are their 
opportunities for protest if the state owns 
all the printing presses and other channels 
of communication. The very roof over their 
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heads can be taken away from them if the 
state owns all housing. The food can be 
kept from their state-owned table if the 
state controls the food supply. From what 
bank can they borrow if the state owns all 
the banks? If they are in disfavor with the 
state, for whom can they work if the state 
is the employer? Without a basis in private 
y man, except in his spirit (which the 
state will also endeavor to control or crush), 
has no basis on which he can legally oppose 
the state when it becomes or threatens to 
become an instrument of oppression. 

Even Djilas of Yugoslavia, although he did 
not renounce Marxism itself, recognized 
that “control over material goods constitutes 
one of the basic means used by the Com- 
munist Party to control the population. 
After assuming power, the Communists al- 
most completely destroyed private owner- 
ship under the pretext of establishing jus- 
tice and equality” (from a review of The 
New Class,” in Highlights,“ September- 
October 1957, p. 432, published by the Li- 
brary of Congress). 

This same truth was seen, in a part at 
least, by a Socialist, Pershottam Trikumdas, 
when he wrote in the Socialist Call for 
spring, 1960: “Whatever other means of own- 
ership may be devised, I am certain in my 
mind that state ownership is the one which 
does not and will not fit into Socialist society. 
Experience has shown that it leads to bu- 
reaucracy, oppression, and often inefficiency 
and corruption and, last but not least, the 
complete subjection of citizens to an omnipo- 
tent state.” And yet, by the time the Social- 
ists get through wrecking free enterprise 
there will be nothing left, insofar as owner- 
ship is concerned, but the all-powerful state. 


The right of private property, even though 
an individual does not own very much, is a 
fundamental human right. There are, of 
course, people who get property the wrong 
way and use it for the wrong purposes, but 
the solution is to be found in the enforce- 
ment of laws against illegal activities and 
through the building of better men. The 
solution is not to be found in a few men 
in government seizing, in one way or another, 
the property and their using it as they see 
fit 


This last statement suggests that it is 
impossible to get away from private prop- 
erty, private ownership. For regardless of 
what the Socialists in the total state say 
about the property, regardless of whether 
they call it public property, a basic property 
right is the right of disposal. And when the 
state has the right of disposal, the state is 
the owner regardless of what fair words may 
be used to cover up this foul fact. 

Perry Mason, 
Harding Academy. 
SEARCY, ARK. 


A German Exchange Student Reluctantly 
Leaves the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, the Imlay City Times, a weekly news- 
paper in Imlay City, Mich., recently car- 
ried an article written by Jens Brueck- 
ner, a German exchange student who 
spent a year living with an American 
family and studying in an American high 
school. He summed up his year in Imlay 
City with these words: 
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This 1 year was a wonderful experience, 
an experience where I got the most favorable 
impression of the United States. 


I believe Jens Brueckner’s article rep- 
resents further proof that one of the 
very best methods to improve interna- 
tional understanding is through ex- 
change programs such as the one which 
brought this German student to the 
United States for a year. 

This young man suggests an answer 
to a question which has been bothering 
Americans for decades: “How can you 
give the European people a better im- 
pression of the United States?” He an- 
swers the question this way: 

In my opinion, there is only one answer 
for the Europeans: Come over to America 
and see how the people live here. 

Unfortunately this is not possible on a 
wide basis because it is simply too expensive 
to come to America for a period of time. But 
one possibility has been found, and that is 
a student exchange program. 


Mr. Speaker, I know my colleagues will 
be impressed as I was by this article. I 
ask unanimous consent that the article, 
“Jens Brueckner Reluctantly Leaves the 
United States,” be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

Jens BRUECKNER RELUCTANTLY LEAVES THE 
UNITED STATES 


(By Jens A. Brueckner, German exchange 
student who spent a year in Imlay City) 


America—an immense variety of pictures, 
images, experiences, Incidents, and impres- 
sions. 

America—melting pot of different na- 
tionalities; a country with so many different 
people, but a country with very friendly 
people. 

America—country of immense distances, 
beautiful scenery, desolate villages, and glit- 
tering cities. 

America—country of “unlimited oppor- 
tunities,” with the highest standard of liv- 
ing in the world, where democracy is prac- 
ticed more and better in every day life than 
in any other nation. 

These are some points that come to my 
mind when I am thinking about America, 
I had the privilege of spending 1 year in 
this great country as an exchange student, 

I did not spend this year as a tourist or 
like a tourist, but as a member of an Ameri- 
can family, as an ordinary student in an 
American high school, and a “temporary 
citizen by choice” of an American commu- 
nity. 

By knowing and understanding the people 
I learned to understand and interpret the 
country. 

Before I came to the United States I had 
a very different impression of this country. 
The picture or image the Europeans have of 
the United States is mainly influenced by 
the following media: 

(1) American tourists; 

(2) American shows and movies; 

(3) Books by American writers; and 

(4) Communist propaganda in West Ger- 
many. 

The American tourists truly do not create 
the best impression. As it is still very ex- 
pensive to go to Europe, only people who 
are very well off can afford such a trip. 
These tourists then play the big spenders in 
Europe, and sometimes it seems that they 
think all the world is theirs. Materialism 
and no apparent appreciation of culture 
characterizes these tourists. 

Two years ago I had an experience that 
was typical for an American tourist in 
Europe. I was in the Louvre, the world fa- 
mous art museum in Paris, silently watching 
the picture “Mona Lisa,” when two American 
tourists approached the picture, looked at 
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it for a minute, and then exclaimed, “Gee, 
that’s a pretty nice picture. How much 
is it?“ 

Incidents like this make Europeans who 
are very proud of their culture very mad 
and intolerant. This is one example, but 
by Europeans it is taken for typical of the 
United States. Of course, this is not true, 
but generalizations are very often drawn 
from small incidents like this. Besides that. 
it is only the tourist that behaves differently 
whom Europeans recognize. Unfortunately 
you remember the poor example much longer 
than the good ones. 

And that is why we Europeans have a bad 
impression of the American tourists, and 
consequently draw conclusions about the 
United States. 

The American shows and movies surely do 
not give a right picture of the United States. 
If you think about some of the big Holly- 
wood movies you have seen, you will remem- 
ber that the people live in beautiful man- 
sions, have at least two cars, a wonderful 
swimming pool, and live in all luxury you 
can imagine. 

You here in the United States know that 
this is not true and not typical of the United 
States, but we Europeans see these movies 
and take it for granted that they depict 
life in the United States, and therefore, what 
these shows present, is typical for the United 
States. A Nation of luxury and millionaires 
is one image the Europeans possess of the 
United States, 

Another picture of the United States is 
made up by the writings of American poets 
and playwrights. Especially intellectuals en- 
joy reading books by Arthur Miller, Upton 
Sinclair, John Steinbeck, etc. 

These writers criticize American society 
and depict the worst sides and shades of 
American life. Life in the slums of New 
York and Chicago is very often their topic. 
So this is another image the Europeans get 
from the United States. America—Nation 
of slums and hoods. 

Especially the latter is dramatized by the 
Communist propaganda. The Communists 
point out that there is one ruling class, the 
exploiters (like Kennedy) and then the 
masses, extremely poor and living in slums. 
In their propaganda this is typical of the 
United States. 

You can see that there are many different 
pictures of the United States. Pictures and 
images that are between a nation of luxury 
and a nation of slums. So this is what the 
European people get to know about the 
United States. 

Perhaps I have made my points too 
strongly and dramatized them too much, but 
what holds true is, that the European people 
do not know how the United States really 18, 
what is typical of, what is the character of 
the United States. 

But what can be done about this? How 
can you give the European people a better 
impression of the United States? In my 
opinion, there is only one answer for the 
Europeans: Come over to America and see 
how the people live here, 

Unfortunately this is not possible on 4 
wide basis because it is simply too expensive 
to come to America for a period of time. 
But one possibility has been found, and that 
is a student exchange program, 

I have been here in the United States for 
1 full year, and I spent this year as a mem- 
ber of an American family, attended school 
in America, lived in a typical American 
community; in short, lived like the Ameri- 
cans live, 

This 1 year has given me so many insights 
in life and the way of life of the United 
States, and I believe that after this 1 year 
I know what life In America looks like, what 
the famous American way of life really 1s. 
You can believe me, I enjoyed this 1 year in 
the United States, enjoyed every day, every 
hour of it. 
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I have seen how the Americans live, feel, 
act, behave, in short, how the Americans 
really are. I could not have gotten a better 
impression of the people of this country. 
Frankly, the American people are the nicest, 
the friendliest people I have ever met. 

This friendliness is admirable and worth 
Imitating. Everybody is interested in the 
Other person, everybody tries to help another 
Person, everybody tries to make another per- 
son feel at home in this country. The rela- 
tlonship between the different people is much 
Closer and much more understandable here 
than in European countries. The teachers 
are not authoritarian rulers, but friends, 

This different attitude is probably a result 
of the different historical development and 
the different background, Democracy as it is 
Practiced here in the United States is truly 
great. Of course, European nations have 
Constitutions very similar to the American 
Constitution. But in no European country 
is democracy as widely, as openly, and as 
vigorously practiced as here in the United 
States. 

American citizens should be proud of their 
great democracy, and the United States is 
highly justified as a symbol of freedom and 
democracy by all free nations. 

I like the American people. I like America. 
I would even dare to say that America is the 
Greatest country on earth. I say this because 
I am convinced through my experiences in 
the past year that this is true, and I say this 
Without disloyalty to Germany. I would like 
to stay in the United States, would like to 
live here, but by this—in my opinion—I 
Would hurt one of the objectives of the ex- 
Change student program. 

I have lived here and know what life is 
like, but my fellow countrymen still have 

s wrong or slanted viewpoint of the United 
States. To come to your home country to 
tell the people about the United States and 
how the United States really is, is part of 
the responsibility and privilege of an ex- 
Change student. 

I gave some 50 talks here in the United 
States about Germany, and back in Germany 
I will have to give just as many, if not more 
talks about the United States. Only this can 
lead to a better understanding between these 
Countries and provide for closer cooperation 
on the way to world peace. 

It is evident that I enjoyed this year in 

Tica very much, more than any other 
year of my life. Why then, do some people 
AAk, do I not plan on staying in the United 
States, or at least to come back to live here? 
As an exchange student you have many privi- 

ges and responsibilities. It would be easy 
for me to come back to the States and live 
here, but this would be too selfish. I was 
to represent Germany to the American 
People, and I am going back to Germany to 
Tepresent the impressions I got from the 
United States. 

I haye told you that the image of the 
United States {5 very wrong and slanted in 
Germany, and therefore there is a definite 
need to tell the people about America to give 
them a true and complete picture of this 
great Nation. This is my major responsi- 
bility after my return, and this is why I want 
and have to go back. 

I go back, I will stay in my country, but 
I hope that I will never lose my connections 
und contacts with the United States. I am 
Sure that this was not my only visit in this 
Country. During this 1 year I have learned 
to like, admire, appreciate, and to love the 
United States. My great admiration, appre- 
ciation and love of the United States will 
never yanish. 

If any one of you will ever have the chance 
to come over to Europe, be sure to look me 
Up, or if you have any questions or comments 
©n Europe or Germany I would be happy if 
You would write to me. My address is: Jens 
A. Bruckner, 29 Oldenburg-O, Ruthningstr 
22, Germany. 
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For me is nothing to say but a sincere 
“thank you.” This 1 year was a wonderful 
experience, an experience that I will never 
forget and an experience where I got the 
most favorable impression of the United 
States, 

A deep and sincere “thank you” to all of 
you, but especially to the Rotary Club, Lions 
Club, the Imlay City Community High 
School, the Methodist Church, and above all 
my wonderful American family (Mr. and Mrs. 
Herman Haedicke and family). Thank you 
so much for the greatest experience of my 
life, and—as I hope—“Auf Wiedersehen“ in 2 
years. 


Drought Nullified in Northern Colorado 
by Big Thompson Water 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WAYNE N. ASPINALL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. ASPINALL, Mr. Speaker, from 
time to time I have advised the Members 
of the House with respect to specific ex- 
amples of the tremendous contribution 
which reclamation projects are making 
to the economic stability of the West- 
ern States. This year the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project has proved to be a 
lifesaver to the agricultural area of 
northern Colorado, This matter is dis- 
eussed by Mr. Bert Hanna in an ex- 
cellent article in the August 4, 1963, issue 
of the Denver Post. 

I am including Mr. Hanna's article 
with these remarks for the information 
of all Members, as follows: 

Drovcur NULLIFIED IN NORTHERN COLORADO 
BY Bic THOMPSON WATER 
(By Bert Hanna) 

With thousands of acres of Colorado land 
scorched by drought, the Colorado-Big 
‘Thompson reclamation project is proving a 
lifesaver to a vast agricultural area of north- 
ern Colorado, 8 

Without this complex of reservoirs, canals, 
and tunnel diversion from the western to 
the eastern slope, experts agree that losses 
from lack of water would be catastrophic in 
one of the richest and most diversified farm 
areas of the West. 

The Big Tom is taxed to its limit this 
year to supplement streams that have dwin- 
died to trickles and to supply water needed 
for a profitable harvest. 

The region 7 office of the U.S. Bureau of 
Reclamation points to this project as the 
prime example of agricultural stabilization 
in the West. 

They also cite it as justification for the 
planned future water resources development 
of the South Platte River involving the 
downstream Narrows Dam and upstream Two 
Forks Reservoir—a project that would con- 
serve thousands of acre-feet of water for 
Colorado use, 

It is estimated that last year Big Thomp- 
son project water increased by more than 
$22 million the value of crops grown in the 
720,000-acre area under the Northern Colo- 
rado Water Conservation District. 

This year, that figure is expected to be 
significantly higher and to represent the 
difference between virtual crop failure for 
many farmers and normal production, 

The actual 1963 deliveries of project water 
so far have amounted to nearly 150,000 acre- 
feet of water. The project spreads over a tier 
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gan, Morgan, Sedgwick, Summit, Washing- 
ton, and Weld, 

Normally, deliveries from the system would 
be about 200,000 acre-feet annually. But be- 
cause of the drought, the maximum allot- 
ment was declared at the beginning of irriga- 
tion season—or 310,000 acre-feet. 

It is estimated that at least 300,000 acre- 
feet will be delivered this season—a record. 

Last year, the take from the Big Thomp- 
son was 283,000 acre-feet, but much of this 


Water went into private storage of small Ir- 


rigation companies, 

This year, that storage is being consumed 
along with direct deliveries. The estimated 
160,000 acre-feet of storage water used, plus 
the direct diversion, would be the equivalent 
of direct stream use. Thus the project is 
supplying about half the water needed to 
mature crops. Normally, the project water 
utilization is 28 percent of need. 

The Reclamation Bureau points up an ex- 
periment conducted under bureau auspices 
on water use and value by a farmer near 
Eaton, Colo., to determine how much addi- 
tional production is obtained from an acre- 
foot of project water. 

It was found that in the past year, the 
benefits in this case ranged all the way from 
$17 per acre-foot on such crops as oats to 
around $79 for potatoes. For diversified pro- 
duction on this farm, it was estimated that 
the value in terms of additional crop pro- 
duction was about $60 per acre-foot. 

However, this was a controlled experiment, 
it was pointed out, and the average through- 
out the district was scaled down to about 60 
percent of this farmer's result. 

H. P. (Pat) Dugan, Denver regional di- 
rector for the Reclamation Bureau, and 
George R. Highley, Big Thompson project 
manager, say that each year since comple- 
tion of the full facility in 1955, the increased 
gross value of crop production due to project 
water has amounted to more than the origi- 
nal repayment contract. 

The total value of crops harvested in the 
Irrigated area totaled $78,602,244 in 1962, or 
an average of $109.17 per irrigated acre. 

Bureau officials also stress the importance 
of crop diversification which is brought 
about by supplemental irrigation. Delivery 
of project water was made to farms on which 
35 different crops were grown. 

Irrigated sugar beets continue to be the 
most valuable cash crop and corn ensilage 
the most valuable feed crop. beets 
harvested from 114,094 acres accounted for 
$26,856,107 of the total gross crop value in 
1962. Other valuable crops include cucum- 
bers, onions, and dry beans. 

Livestock feeding on a large commercial- 
ized scale is a vital industry, consuming 
much of the agricultural feed products. 
The beef, poultry, and dairy products sold 
or processed add much to the area’s economy. 

Thus, reclamation officials assert that 
projects such as the Big Tom do not con- 
tribute materially to the Nation’s crop sur- 
plus because they permit a diversified agri- 
cultural economy to meet national needs. 


Negro Citizens of Anson, Tex., Oppose 
Forced Integration of Their Public 
Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. OMAR BURLESON 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. BURLESON. Mr. Speaker, it may 
be of interest to my colleagues to know 


of counties, including Boulder, Larimer, Lo- that Negro citizens in my hometown of 
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Anson, Tex., are disturbed and opposed 
to being forced to integrate their public 
schools. 

These citizens know that their com- 
munity will be depreciated when they 
do not have their schools as a point of 
community interest. They express 
themselves in a public statement in the 
Western Observer, the weekly newspaper 
in my home community. 

It is as follows: 

To THe HONORABLE SCHOOL BOARD or ANSON 


We, the colored people of Anson, and com- 
munity do not want integration. A num- 
ber met with the school board Monday night 
and asked to be left to ourselves, as in the 
past. 

The white folks of Anson have always been 
friendly to the colored people, If we needed 
any help, they always came to our relief, 
and we have always tried to show our ap- 
preciation, and tried to be respectful of their 
friendship. 

We do not believe in what has happened 
in Mississippi, Georgia, and Alabama. We 
want no part in dividing the people of our 
country, as both races need our united 
friendship and cooperation. 

Our students do not want to change 
schools. They are happy as we have been 
situated, as it will result to our hurt, make 
increasing dissatisfaction, and make added 
burdens. 

Please do not force us against our wishes, 
and deprive us of our teachers that we love 
and respect for their loyalty and successful 
interest in our children. And please leave 
us our present teachers. We humbly ask 
and pray that we may be left to ourselves, 
and our happly living conditions. Therefore 
the patrons and citizens of the Fred Douglass 
School of Anson are asking the white people 
to leave the elementary school in our com- 
munity for our social activity. 

(Publication of this statement was author- 
ized and paid for by Rev. J. L. Shellman, Otis 
James Moore, W. S. Mitchell, Mr. Bozie Dal- 
bert, Sr., Mrs. Estella Dalbert, Mrs. Grace 
Wynn, Mrs. Robert Oliver, Jr., Mrs. J. H. 
Owen, and others.) 


I am not aware of all the factors in- 
volved which bring about this situation, 
and make no effort to judge its merits. 
I offer it to simply show that not all citi- 
zens of the colored race are desirous of 
having integration forced upon them. 


Civil Rights March on Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the at- 
tached statement by Dr. John L. Sutten- 
field published in the Fairview Christian 
Church Newsletter of Lynchburg, Va. 

_ There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

I SHALL Not MARCH 

A call has been sent out for thousands of 
white Christians to join in the civil rights 
march in Washington next month. Both 
Roman Catholic and Protestant leaders have 
joined in this call, therefore, when I refuse 
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to answer this call, I realize that I am in the 
minority. Nevertheless, I stand by my own 
convictions, and I grant those who differ 
with me the same right. I am not discussing 
the merits or demerits of the civil rights bill 
that is before Congress, but I do not believe 
in pressure groups. To me, this is not the 
American and democratic way of enacting 
law. 

During the years I served on city council, 
I was always glad for people to come before 
the council to speak for or against any pro- 
posed ordinance, but whenever a group or an 
individual sought to bring pressure on me to 
vote according to their views, I always re- 
acted in the opposite. Ours is a represent- 
ative government, and we have elected our 
Senators and Congressmen to represent us. 
I think these men and women will be in a 
better position to vote on the merits or de- 
merits of any proposed legislation, if pres- 
sure is not brought against them by thou- 
sands of people marching through the streets. 
of Washington. Any Congressman or Sena- 
tor, who seeing the multitude and changed 
his vote, would not be worthy of his once. 

I regret very much that the national lead- 
ers of my own church have requested me 
and my members to join in this march. I be- 
lieve the church as an organized group 
should stay out of politics. Every Christian 
as a citizen should be in politics to the extent 
that he goes to the polls and votes, or to hold 
public office whenever his service is needed 
and he can make a contribution to society 
through the government, but I do not think 
the church should organize pressure groups 
to march on any legislative body demanding 
the passage of any proposed law. I do not 
believe this is the proper method that Chris- 
tians should use to correct any evils that 
exist. Pressure groups are always too emo- 
tionally biased to discuss sanely the merits 
or demerits of any subject. 

The proposed demonstration in Washing- 
ton next month could become a mob. Mob 
psychology is dangerous and very difficult 
to control, If someone gets out of line, this 
whole demonstration could turn into an un- 
controllable mob, and many innocent people 
get hurt. A football game between two high 
schools in Washington last fall, turned into 
mob and more than 500 people were injured 
before the police were able to clear the field. 
I pray earnestly that nothing of this kind 
shall happen during this proposed demon- 
stration in Washington, D.C. 

I believe there are better, more orderly, 
more Christian ways for the church to exert 
its influence in the world than by organiz- 
ing pressure groups. No, I shall not march 
5 Washington next month, nor at any other 

e, 


The Antisubmarine Warfare Navy of the 


Seventies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 


OF ILLINOIS — 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks I 
am making a part of the Record the 
speech of Vice Adm. John W. Thach 
who, in March of 1960, assumed com- 
mand of our Antisubmarine Warfare 
Force in the Pacific. 

The speech is entitled The Antisubma- 
rine Warfare Navy of the Seventies.” It 
deals with a very important phase of our 
national defense but one little known to 
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the general public. While there is an 
awareness of emphasis Soviet Russia has 
long been placing on its submarine fleet. 
and some awareness of the threat it rep- 
resents to our security, I do not believe 
that many, except those who have been 
giving close attention to our defense or- 
ganization, are fully apprised as to the 
seriousness of this threat and what we 
are doing to meet it. 

Vice Admiral Thach’s speech should be 
carefully read by all of us, It deals not 
only with the present. It looks to the 
future. It deals with a phase of our na- 
tional defense too extensively overlooked. 

The speech follows: 

THE ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE NAVY OF THE 
BEVENTIES 


(By John W. Thach, vice admiral, U.S. Navy) 


Looking ahead a decade to contemplate 
the kind of antisubmarine warfare force the 
U.S. Navy will have in 1973 seems, at first, a 
daring and difficult thing to do. 

In this age of explosive technological prog- 
ress, 10 years is a long, long time. Doubt- 
less there will be significant developments 
in the antisubmarine warfare field about 
which none of us has a completely clear idea 
today. 

Nevertheless, we are almost certain of one 
thing—the enormity of the threat from a 
rapidly developing Soviet submarine force 
which will be nuclear powered and equipped 
with hydrogen-warhead ballistic missiles of 
varying ranges. No crystal ball is needed to 
predict this. 

I think, too, that no occult powers are 
needed to determine the forces and equip- 
ments that will be needed by the U.S. Navy 
to meet this menace to our control of the 
seas, to our land-based deterrent forces, to 
our cities and to the very life of our country- 

A major antisubmarine warfare effort will 
be needed in the next decade to keep pace 
with Soviet submarine and missile develop- 
ments. We cannot, of course, expect abso- 
lutely airtight security from an underseas 
counteroffensive system, any more than we 
can hope to build an anti-ICBM which will 
knock down each and every enemy long- 
range missile. But the impossibility of 
achieving 100 percent success cannot, of 
course, be an excuse for ignoring the chal- 
lenge. 

The gravity of the impending danger from 
true submersibles in the hands of a poten- 
tial enemy has only recently begun to make 
a deep impression on the consciousness of 
the American people. We long have had 
tremendous programs for continental air de- 
tense. We are now completing a ballistic 
missile early warning system for use against 
ICBM's, and we are engaged in a large-scale 
effort to develop an antimissile missile. 

These programs have had the support of 
the people because the people have under- 
stood the vital need for them. An under- 
standing of the critical challenge facing us 
in the antisubmarine warfare area will, I feel. 
bring about the national effort that will be 
necessary in this area throughout the next 
10 years. 

But the sooner we accelerate our effort, the 
better. We have, as a nation, consistently 
underestimated the Soviet Union's compe- 
tency in weapons technology. (Occasionally, 
of course, we have miscalculated their inten- 
tions, as when the bomber gap of the late 
fifties and the more recent missile gap were 
created erroneously. The Russians exploded 
an atomic bomb years before we thought 
they would; the same was true with the more 
powerful hydrogen weapon. I confess that 
we sometimes have underestimated what 
they were doing in submarine development 
and in shipbuilding. Russia's technology is 
of the first order and she is determined to 
build the best weapons within her power. 
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We must, therefore, face up fully to the chal- 
lenge which already has been flung at us. 

Let us embark on a not-so- tive 
cruise into the future and attempt to develop 
& blueprint for antisubmarine warfare prog- 
ress in the fleets, progress which will enable 
the United States, together with her free 
world partners, to keep the Soviet submarine 
Menace constantly in check. 


THE THREAT 


First a closer examination of the Com- 
Munist submarine threat ts in order. 

Russian interest in submarine warfare is 
no creation of the Soviet state; it dates back 
& century or more. While it is true that the 
Russians have only recently begun to think 
in terms of the offense in this kind of naval 
warfare, the military planners in the Kremlin 
have learned well from experience, particu- 
larly from the experience of other countries. 

Thus, the tremendous strategic effective- 
ness of the Nazi U-boat campaign in the 
early years of World War II made a deep 
impression on them. Ships heavily laden 
With war materials for the Red army were 
sent to the bottom in steadily rising num- 
bers. The Russians are as aware as we are 
that the Nazis started thelr all-out attempt 
at world conquest with only 57 submarines. 

Borrowing heavily from the design of the 
German-type XXI snorkel-equipped boats, 
the Russians began building their first post- 
War submarines—the medium-range W 
“Ww! ” class—in the late forties. It was 
the start of the most massive conventional 
Submarine construction program in history. 
Before it finished, the U.S.S.R, built almost 
250 “whiskys”—more than a third of them 
in the single year of 1956. 

These oceangoing snorkellers were not de- 
Signed for the traditional Russian coastal de- 
fense role, but rather to provide an offensive 
Punch for the fleet. 

Many Soviet conventional submarines haye 
been transferred to Communist satellites or 
gold to the “nonalined” countries in the last 
Several years. Red China, the largest Com- 
Munist nation, has 20 or more, while Al- 
bania, the smallest satellite, has 2. Neutral 
Egypt has six, and Indonesia, a dozen. 

This suggests that the Kremlin may well 
be setting the stage for the commitment of 
Submarines to limited war missions. 

This must be viewed as a distinct possi- 
bility. We should, therefore, not think of 
Our antisubmarine warfare fleet as purely a 
Counterweapon, for employment in an all- 
Out war. Nor should we think of it as de- 
fensive.” It is “offensive” in that it must be 
Operated in a “forward” strategy if we are to 
assure that our naval striking will 
function with its full versatility and effec- 
tiveness. 

The Soviets have followed our development 
of nuclear-powered submarines and of the 
Most terrifying combination of delivery sys- 
tem and weapon yet devised—Polaris—with 
keen imitative interest. 

They suddenly stopped the construction of 
the conventional Whiskys“ and began to 
Bear up for the construction of nuclear- 
Propelled submarines armed with missiles— 
Alrbreathers like our Regulus, at first, and, 
More recently, ballistic types possibly some- 
What similar to Polaris. 

Today, the Soviet navy’s construction pro- 
Sram is firmly focused on nuclear power and 
Tockets. How are they doing? From a good 
many indications, the only answer there can 
be is; “Better than expected.” They have a 
&rowing number of nuclear-powered subma- 
Tines in operation, both in the Pacific, and in 
the Atlantic. They have ballistic missiles 
on a number of conventionally powered 
boats. The number is growing. They assert 
that they have fired ballistic missiles from 
Submerged submarines, I know of no reason 
to doubt them, 

Incidentally, there has been an unfortu- 
Nate tendency on the part of some Americans 
to overemphasize the fact that the Soviet 
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ballistic missiles already aboard submarines 
are much shorter ranged and have smaller 
warheads than our Polaris. The published 
estimate is that these operational Russian 
rockets have a range of about 350 miles. 

I take little comfort in this. Most of our 
large population centers and mdustrial com- 
plexes and many fixed military bases lie well 
within 300 miles of our Atlantic, gulf, and 
Pacific coasts. Hydrogen warheads of far 
less explosive power than a Polaris carries 
could destroy these targets quite completely. 

For these reasons, and because warning 
time would be measured in seconds, hardly 
giving us time to bring defensive weapons 
to bear, I have long said, Don't sell the 
short-range missile short," However, the 
fact remains that we must expect longer 
range missile developments in Soviet sub- 
marines by 1973. 

Missile-firing submarines are not our only 
concern, however. The capability of the 
Russians’ long-range, fast-attack submarine 
to conduct offensive actions in the Atlantic, 
Pacific, Indian, and Arctic Oceans poses a 
serlous menace to free world commerce and 
naval operations, The threat inherent in 
about 400 Communist conventional subma- 
rines is, in itself, formidable. 

But the true nuclear submersible, which 
no longer needs to expose herself on the 
surface of the seas, represents a much 
tougher problem. Her ability to dive to un- 
precedented depths, coupled with fantastic 
improvements in maneuverability and speed, 
have compounded the difficulties of detec- 
tion and tracking. Her nearly unlimited en- 
durance has expanded the area of offensive 
action to the 70 percent of the earth’s sur- 
face that is water. Soviet submarines now 
can remain in patrol stations off both our 
coasts indefinitely. They can also conduct 
operations in the Arctic. The difficulties of 
earrying out antisubmarine warfare among 
the icepacks needs no elaboration. 

It is to this quantum-jump threat by the 
seventies that our antisubmarine warfare 
effort must be directed if we are to remain 
able to project and exploit our naval power. 
At the same time, our readiness to defeat 
any submarine problem arising in a limited 
war situation is a matter of paramount im- 


portance. 
f FORCES OF THE FLEET 


We have outlined the challenge. Let us 
now consider the forces of our future fleet. 

The spectacular advances in submarine 
design and performance require comparable 
improvements in ships, aircraft, and anti- 
submarine warfare weapons. How fast will 
they come? We cannot be certain, but the 
trend will be clear by 1973. Important fac- 
tors will be technological progress and a 
proper level of expenditures. Scientific 
breakthroughs in key areas could (1) tele- 
scope the time involved and (2) reduce the 
cost of creating a force adequate for this 
formidable job. 

Before considering the necessary improve- 
ments, I want to emphasize that virtually 
every ship and plane in the Navy has some 
degree of antisubmarine warfare potential. 
Accordingly, when we talk of improvements 
we should think of them as spreading grad- 
ually throughout the fleet. The magnitude 
of the antisubmarine warfare problem is 
such that the more units, both our own and 
those of our allies, which we can employ, 
the greater the likelihood of success. 

THE ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE AIRCRAFT CARRIER 
(cvs) 

We brought the antisubmarine warfare 

carrier into the antisubmarine effort to 
spearhead offensive action against under- 
water targets. 
The requirement for these ships and their 
special aircraft has become more and more 
urgent as the submarine's skill in escaping 
detection has risen. 

How will the expanded role of the carrier 
be facilitated? The answer seems clear: by 
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the construction of new ships designed from 
8 up for the antisubmarine warfare 

We will have, I feel certain, the first of 
these new carriers before our decade runs 
out. They, I think, will be nuclear powered. 
If we are to hunt nuclear-powered sub- 
marines, we will need nuclear surface and 
subsurface ships to do the job. 

By designing from the keel up for anti- 
submarine warfare, we should be able to 
buld a significantly better antisubmarine 
warfare performance into these ships. They 
will handle more aircraft and all-weather 
helicopters. New helicopters will carry more 
Weapons and possess increased staying 
power. Their deeper-dipping sonars will give 
them increased potential for under-the-layer 
search, 

In addition to the improved long-range 
detection capability of the aircraft, each will 
be outfitted with higher-performance MAD 
(magnetic anomaly detection) equipment, 
and with other classifiers which will help us 
determine within seconds whether we are 
dealing with a submarine or sea life. 

The sonars, both active and passive, bull- 
mounted and trailing variable depth type, 
may be installed to give tomorrow's anti- 
submarine warfare carriers greater self-pro- 
tection and enable them to attain broader 
under the sea sound coverage. 

New and better lightweight communica- 
tions and identification equipment in the 
carrier—we are working feverishly to develop 
it—will give the task force commander the 
link he needs for tridimensional (air, sur- 
face, and subsurface) tactical deployment. 

Improved data will, it 
is hoped, provide the hunter-killer group 
commander with a more precise tactical pic- 
ture of action in the contact area. The rapid 
reaction required to sink a swift enemy sub- 
marine will be within his grasp. 

Even greater improvements in communi- 
cations, navigation, and data processing are 
promised by the development of special space 
Satellites. The exploitation of outer space 
appears destined to help us conquer our most 
critical problems of inner space. 


THE ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE DESTROYER (DD) 


What about the running mates of these 
greatly improved carriers? They are likely 
to be an entirely new vintage of antisubma- 
rine warfare destroyer, smaller and powered 
by the atom to give them the endurance and 
speed to catch a prey which cannot be 
chased to exhaustion. 

For an optimum-sized nuclear destroyer to 
be feasible, a breakthrough will be needed. 
Not a scientific one, but an engineering one. 
We must have a smaller nuclear reactor. 
Should this goal elude us, our nuclear-pow- 
ered antisubmarine warfare destroyers will 
be of a greater size—perhaps not unlike the 
new 8,000-ton frigate USS. Bainbridge 
(DLGN-25). 

These sleek ships of the seventies will be 
designed to battle the nuclear submarine 
on a no-quarter-given basis. But they will 
not fight singly, except against targets of 
opportunity. They will perform as one ele- 
ment of a team. 

These destroyers will specialize in seeking 
out, classifying, and destroying enemy sub- 
marines. They will provide the offensive 
dash and the protective screen for the anti- 
submarine warfare force. Though built for 
antisubmarine warfare, they will be versatile 
enough to engage in prompt and effective 
antiair and surface action. 

Teamed with ayailable air support, their 
role, as now envisaged, will include the pro- 
tection of merchant ships, convoys, amphib- 
ious and service forces, as well as the fleet 
units they screen during day-to-day anti- 
submarine warfare operations. 

The new antisubmarine warfare destroyers 
will be very different from their predecessors 
Their detection capability will be much 
longer ranged and sharper than it is today. 
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In my opinion, these ships will be 10 times 
as effective as the nonnuclear destroyers 
now in the fleet. 

The new ships’ sonars will be able to hold 
a contact tenaciously in both the deep blue 
and the shallow waters of the coasts. Com- 
puter classifiers will back up the detection 
sensor to determine quickly whether the 
target deserves further antisubmarine war- 
fare attention. Their spectrum analysis of 
the first few pings will provide the green 
light that shouts “shoot” or the red one that 
says stop.“ 

These antisumarine warfare ships will be 
equipped with the deepest dipping variable 
depth sonars (VDS) available. As the sub- 
marine reaches greater depths, there the 
ears of the antisubmarine warfare destroyer 
must also go. Advanced, extremely long- 
ranged detection equipment—to close the 
distance between our sound and shoot sys- 
tems—will supplement the hull-mounted and 
deep-dipping sonars. 

Future naval missions will require increas- 
ing numbers of ships. Ship sizes will be as 
small as feasible in order to minimize the 
impact upon the fleet of individual losses— 
and especial concern in this age of nuclear 
weapons, 

What about weapons for these new de- 
stroyers? Multipurpose missile systems with 
accurate fire control to provide for early obs 
tack at long ranges will be fo 
the next decade, and the eyes and muscles at 
these ships will be strengthened by heli- 
copters, both manned and drone. 

Our antisubmarine warfare greyhounds 
must be as silent as drifting swans and as 
swift as sharks; the objective will be to re- 
duce the noise level so that we can track an 
underwater contact while operating at full 


speed. 
THE KILLER SUBMARINE 

While the potential of the submarine in 
antisubmarine warfare has long been recog- 
nized, this potential is today still largely un- 
realized. Nevertheless, I predict flatly that 
the killer sub will fulfill much of its promise 
as a vital element of the antisubmarine war- 
fare force during the next decade. 

Communications is one of the important 
keys to this progress. Improvements in 
existing communications can and must be 
made to open the way for full exploitation 
of the unique capabilities of the nuclear- 
powered killer submarine (SSN). 

The importance of having a really effective 
underwater ficet unit with increased detec- 
tion, chase, and tracking capabilities can 
hardly be overemphasized. The SSN will 
provide the force commander with a swift 
and silent sentinel, one which will be able to 
scan the depths to find the enemy no matter 
how deep he dives or where he might try to 
hide in the ridges and valleys of the under- 
sea mountains. The long-range sonars of 
our nuclear-powered killers will cover ever 
larger areas. They will pierce any thermal 
layer. i 

The ability to pinpoint targets at long 
range with regularity wili permit us to rush 
aircraft to the scene to complete promptly 
the job of identification and classification. 
As our surface forces converge, the anti- 
submarine warfare tridimensional force will 
be geared for a concerted attack to finish off 
the enemy su . 

Killer submarines will be especially valu- 
able for employment in waters near enemy 
submarine bases, where our surface ships 
and aircraft become unduly exposed to in- 
creased air and missile threats. 

Equipped with the very latest electronic 
equipment and weaponry, these SSN’s, with 
their highly trained crews, represent our first 
bullding block in the development of a truly 
“forward” antisubmarine warfare strategy. 

THE SEAPLANE IN ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 

The potentially high survelllance rate of 
patrol aircraft dictates, I believe, that we 
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build a capable antisubmarine warfare sea- 
plane for our Navy of the seventies to sup- 
plement the land-based patrol planes flown 
by the fleet. The need for such a vehicle, 
supported by mobile tenders, is easily un- 
derstood when we realize how vital is ocean 
surveillance to antisubmarine warfare and 
how few are the bases we may count upon 
to carry out our air operations against sub- 
marines operating throughout the vast ocean 
areas. 

The antisubmarine warfare seaplane would 
enjoy the luxury of self-sealing runways 
which would be unaffected by even the most 
devastating hydrogen bomb attacks, I have 
urged that we capitalize on the opportunities 
provided for exploiting the seaplane for 
antisubmarine warfare use. The Russians 
are building modern seaplanes, So are the 
Japanese. 

The seaplane logically lends itself to nu- 
clear developments in aircraft. I want to 
make the most of the seaplane for future 
antisubmarine warfare readiness. In doing 
so, we will be building some real potential for 
long-term national progress in the air. 

MINE WARFARE 


The mine is an attractive and useful in- 
strument of antisubmarine warfare. It can 
detect, classify, and destroy a submarine. 
As a triple-threat member of the team, its 
tactical employment in selected areas can 
pay big dividends. 

Operating under the principle that we 
must use every means at our disposal to 
limit the enemy in the use of his tremen- 
dous submarine force, the antisubmarine 
warfare navies of the free world will look 
more and more to the development and em- 
ployment of special antisubmarine mines 
during the next decade. 

Mines already are playing a role in anti- 
submarine warfare. This role will increase. 
The mine is one of the least expensive weap- 
ons capable of destroying submarines, and 
fortunately, they work just as well against 
nuclears as they do against conventionally 
powered ones. They help us to capitalize 
on the geographic advantages we enjoy over 
the Communist world, particularly in the 
Pacific. 

HYDROFOILS 


The vision of several squadrons’ of 100- 
knot subchasers, equipped with effective de- 
tection gear and armed with adequate weap- 
ons, would excite the mind of any anti- 
submarine warfare force commander. I am 
no exception. 

The hydrofoil boat, which com- 
bines design characteristics of aircraft with 
marine technology, is the source of this 
vision of a fantastic future on the surface 
of the oceans. Already these craft, their 
hulls rising out of the water on struts, have 
streaked along at better than 60 knots. The 
experts believe this record can be doubled, 
or nearly so, within a few years. 

Although these strange-looking craft may 
not prove adaptable to the open ocean chase, 
we must closely examine their capabilities as 
a new and promising approach to the over- 
all antisubmarine warfare problem. 

In the amplihibious objective areas, the 
availability of hydrofolls to supplement the 
antisubmarine warfare force. would prove 
highly useful. This would be particularly 
true, if we could cradle these craft in our 
larger surface ships. Hydrofolls might also 
provide increased protection for convoys dur- 
ing the periods of their greatest vulnerabil- 
ity—when they are heading out from port 
or arriving at their destination. 

The Navy is currently testing a 110-ton 
hydrofoil craft, If all goes well her succes- 
sors should be ready for antisubmarine war- 
fare duty by 1973. We will know by that 
time whether larger hydrofoils can be con- 
structed or whether the relatively small craft 
will turn out to be the best application of 
the principle. 
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The major question mark concerning 
hydrofolls—and one which may limit their 
value in antisubmarine warfare—is this: Can 
we develop sensors that can capitalize on 
their speeds to help solve the search prob- 
lem? The problem is under attack, and 
hopefully the solution will come soon. 

We need the best serial, subsurface and 
surface vehicles and weapons we can get. 
Making the hydrofoil vision a reality would 
be a tremendous step forward. 

The development of the ground effects ma- 
chine (GEM) and the marriage of the hydro- 
toll with the seaplane are underway. Both 
give promise of a new degree of swiftness 
at sea for meeting our future antisubmarine 
warfare needs. 


ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE OPERATIONS IN THE 
SEVENTIES 


We have discussed the increased capabili- 
ties built into individual fleet units to help 
counter high-speed nuclear submarines of 
virtually unlimited endurance. We have rec- 
ognized that unless the antisubmarine 
warfare problem is solved we cannot really 
control the seas nor can the fleet accomplish 
its vital mission of projecting offensive 
power. 

Let us assume that the size of the fleet has 
been expanded and then, from our vantage 
point at sea, let us consider the operations 
of this “new” antisubmarine warfare fleet, 
which springboards our naval striking 
power. 

The major question which arises here is 
this: how can we best exploit the concept of 
integrated action through improved tactics 
and doctrine? 

We have been convinced—and current 
trends reinforce this conviction—that there 
is far greater effectiveness in the combined 
antisubmarine warfare force than there is in 
the sum of the individual elements. We have 
clearly demonstrated this with our hunter- 
killer (HUK) groups. They bring a fully 
integrated antisubmarine warfare weapons 
system to the submarine contact area, They 
concentrated a variety of methods for detec- 
tion, classification, localization, and destruc- 
tion that substantially enhance our poten- 
tial for killing submarines. Certainly no 
single weapons system is as potent. 

The new weapons and vehicles now com- 
ing into the fleet, and those which we fore- 
soe In the future, require us to improve our 
tactics so that the HUK group will become 
increasingly effective. 

We must, likewise, sharpen our instru- 
ments of seapower in an implementation 
of a truly forward strategy for antisubmarine 
warfare and limited war. Never has it been 
so important that we meet the enemy as far 
from our shores as possible. Never has the 
demand been so great for long-range detec- 
tion, prompt classification, and rapid de- 
struction of the target. The enemy must 
never know what killed him. Every attack 
we make must be a surprise attack. 

There is a compelling reason for this, one 
of which I am certain the reader is well 
aware. It is the marriage of the ballistic 
missile and the submarine equipped with a 
nuclear powerplant. 

The impact of our own remarkable Polaris 
submarines upon the balance of power and 
strategic Initiative has been profound, The 
combat-ready presence of this virtually in- 
vulnerable strike system has unquestionably 
dampened the Kremlin's enthusiasm for any 
bid for world conquest by sneak attack and 
made it easier for us to reject out-of-hand 
its clumsy efforts at ballistic blackmail. 

The balance of assured strategic striking 
power which we are almost certain would 
survive any enemy surprise attack, is firmly 
on our side thanks to these same Polaris 
weapons lurking under the seas within range 
of critical targets In the U.S.S.R., backing up 
our deployed carrier striking power. 

But while we may take justifiable pride in 
the Polaris accomplishment, there is a grim 
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implicit in looking on the other side 
of the Polaris coin. 

As stated, the Russians appear to be under- 
way with a high-priority program for the 
construction of nuclear- powered subma- 
rines. Despite our long headstart, they now 
have a greater number than most people real- 
ize. How many more of these ships the 
U.S. SR. will build, I do not know. It appears 
likely, however, that it will gradually replace 
its 400 or more conventional Communist sub- 
Marines with nuclear-powered ones—if not 
boat for boat, then on a ratio of perhaps two 
of the new for three of the old. 

Recognition of the global nature of the 
submarine threat makes clear the need for 
antisubmarine warfare action on a similar 
scale. The aim of our strategy will be to 
provide for a shield for the defense of the 
North American continent and the means 
With which to liquidate enemy submersibles 
and the threat they pose to shipping and 
Oversea bases. 

Adm. John H. Sides, the commander in 
chief, U.S. Pacific Fleet, in a recent statement, 
Pointed out this problem. “The threat from 
Missile-carrying submarines will be a very 
Teal one in the not-too-distant future,” he 
Said. “If we act now with the proper level 
of effort we will be able to control this threat 
in the years to come.” 

To meet our responsibilities we will rely 
on maximum mobility of our forces and 
Capitalize to the utmost extent on favorable 
geographie factors. Antisubmarine warfare 
strategy must seek to exploit the geographic 
restrictions which help us maintain effective 
Control of the seas. The configuration of 
Soviet coasts and her lack of ice-free ports 
and avenues of egress, for example, are in- 
hibiting factors confronting Soviet opera- 
tional planners. 

ALLIED ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE ACTION 


When I say “we” will rely on mobility and 
favorable geography, I mean allied as well 
as U.S. antisubmarine forces. I want to em- 
phasize as strongly as I can that without the 
help ot our free world neighbors, the total 
antisubmarine warfare problem would be 
infinitely more difficult, U not impossible, to 
Solve. 

Most of the allied navies have considerable 
antisubmarine warfare potential. Some, in 
fact, exist primarily for the purpose of de- 
stroying enemy submarines. Thus, the West 
German Navy may be counted upon to in- 
tercept Soviet submarines in the Baltic. The 
Turks and Greeks can help cork the Black 
Sea bottle at the Dardanelles. The Italians 
and French are on the alert in the Mediter- 
ranean, The Norwegians and British will 
help in the Norwegian Sea and the Denmark 
Strait, the 130-mile-wide channel which 
separates Iceland from Greenland. 


On the other side of the Atlantic and in 
the Pacific, the Canadians have well-trained 
and highly effective antisubmarine warfare 
ships and aircraft. Many of the South 
American navies have trained with our units 
and have improved substantially their abil- 
ity to combat enemy submarines in some 
areas of the South Atlantic and South Pa- 
cific, The Australians and New Zealanders 
also are prepared to Jend a hand in the over- 
all effort. Most recently, the Japanese, once 
One of the foremost naval powers in the 
world, have shown unmistakable signs of re- 
building their maritime strength with anti- 
submarine warfare particularly in mind. 

To repeat—the large numbers of anti- 
Submarine warfare units our friends and 
Allies contribute to the operational free 
world naval power are of major importance. 
These friendly forces-in-being are strategi- 
Cally located, and so restrict the freedom of 
Operations of enemy submarines and compli- 
cate their problem of remaining undetected. 
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Free world antisubmarine warfare forces, de- 
ployed well forward geographically, counter 
potential Soviet use of foreign bases to ex- 
tend the range of their submarines. 

These are fine reasons for capitalizing on 
the potential of small navies of the world 
through antisubmarine warfare support. 
The United States receives maximum return 
on the “map dollar” invested in Allied anti- 
submarine warfare. 

COMMANDS OF THE ANTISUBMARINE WARFARE 
FLEET 


There is another major consideration 
which should be recognized in any discus- 
sion of the way in which the growing under- 
sea warfare challenge may best be met. This 
is the matter of naval antisubmarine war- 
fare command. 

The devastation that modern ballistic mis- 
sile submarines can inflict upon fixed instal- 
lations ashore, with little or no warning, im- 
poses a new order of strategic requirement 
on the fleet. Similarly, the broadened area 
of submarine activity has greatly expanded 
the underseas coverage task of fleet forces. 
These factors place increased emphasis upon 
speed in strategic and tactical reaction. For 
this reason, the matter of overall command, 
which has always been important, has be- 
come even more so. 

In the exercise of command of antisub- 
marine warfare forces, communications link- 
age between the major ocean areas will be 
needed if we are to assess properly the ther- 
monuclear threat developing against the 
American continent. Almost instantaneous 
correlation of Atlantic and Pacific surveil- 
lance is essential. 

Command action must move on the basis 
of the best intelligence that can be provided. 
Facts must be solid, and firm evaluations 
rapidly available. Surveillance will play a 
major role in the rapidity with which anti- 
submarine warfare command can react. If 
we cannot make the oceans transparent, we 
still must cover the major ocean areas of 
enemy submarine with all of the antisub- 
marine warfare systems that can provide 
clues and confirm the presence of sub- 
marines. 

It is clear that the fleet commanders must 
direct the antisubmarine war. Command 
relationships evolved must provide positive 
and precise control so that we may react with 
concentrated wherever the threat is 
posed and whenever the decision is made to 
destroy. There must also be a will and a 
way to dovetail our antisubmarine warfare 
operations smoothly and quickly with those 
of our many allies. 

= RESEARCH 

The disparity between the threat and the 
means with which to meet it provides all the 
incentive we need for across-the-board im- 
provement of our antisubmarine warfare 
forces. 

The greatly increased performance we 
expect of our 1973 fleet will result in sub- 
stantial measure from the basic and applied 
research being carried out in the labora- 
tories of the United States and in those of 
our allies and from the achievements of 
oceanographic survey ships and deep sub- 
merging bathyscaphes. 

I believe that the American people and 
their government are alert to the problem 
and are willing to make the necessary effort, 
although a very great deal remains to be 
done. 

A case in point is the Navy’s TENOC pro- 
gram—10 years of oceanographic research 
and development. Another is the Oceano- 
graphic Act of 1962, passed by the 87th Con- 


+See J. R. Morgan, “A Decade of Oceanog- 
raphy.” U.S. Naval Institute Proceedings, 
November 1962, p. 60. 
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gress and approved by the President. Un- 
der this legislation, we recognized the need 
for a national effort to conquer liquid space. 

Much of the progress that is needed will 
come from the devoted scientists and engi- 
neers of America, That is the reason I re- 
cently issued a challenge to science and in- 
dustry for the backup support that anti- 
submarine warfare so urgently needs if it is 
to perform its vital role. I asked these 
questions: 

What can each of you contribute to our 
success in antisubmarine warfare, to our 
abllity to control the seas for freedom? 

Can you give the positive, secure and rapid 
communications we need to control our 
forces, including the deeply submerged anti- 
submarine warfare submarines? We have 
an urgent need for such a capability. 

We need computer systems to gather the 
multitude of antisubmarine warfare clues, 
analyze them, and convert them into a mean- 
ingful picture from which intelligent deci- 
sions can be made rapidly. Can you provide 
them? i 

Can you provide scientific means to make 
our forces invisible to periscope and elec- 
tronic observations? 

Can we conquer the physical limitations 
of short sound ranges in salt water? 

Can your technological and scientific tal- 
ent provide sonar effectiveness at high speed? 
Our antisubmarine warfare forces of the 
future must travel fast to close the swift 
moving submarines. Applications of the 
speedy hydrofoil system in antisubmarine 
warfare are in their infancy—sonars must 
keep pace. They must hold the target with 
precise, position-fixing sound beams so they 
can guide the kill. 

In the battle of sound beneath the sur- 
face, we need means for keen and quick 
capability to decoy our target for killing by 
long-range weapons systems. Can you tell 
us how to make the enemy submarine skip- 
per think we are far away when we are 
actually near? Can you compute the false 
echoes at long distances in the broad ocean 
areas so we can classify instantaneously the 
quiet submarine water on station, 
waiting for the word to fire his megaton- 
tipped missile? 

Have you really inevstigated all of the 
scinetific phenomena which might possibly 
give us that additional little clue which 
could make the big difference in detection 
or classification of submarines? 

I hope the challenge will be accepted and 
the needed technology will be created. 

IN CONCLUSION 

I want to stress the overriding importance 
of the human element in the creation of our 
antisubmarine warfare fleet of the seventies. 

People in the research and development 
laboratories must provide the advanced con- 
cepts for the equipment and arms we need 
for doing our job better. 

People in industry must translate the prod- 
ucts of the national scientific effort into the 
tactical tools the fleet requires. 

People in the Congress must appropriate 
the funds for our future success at sea. 

People as private citizens must, through a 
broader understanding and deeper convic- 
tion, support the overall program for con- 

one of the most dangerous and difi- 
cult threats ever posed against our Nation. 

Our people must man and fight our mod- 
ern fleet. And people in the Navy itself 
must provide the leadership and vision that 
takes them beyond a parochial interest in 
one branch of their service. 

If people will do these things, and I am 
confident that they will, we will build the 
bulwark of antisubmarine warfare strength 
upon which our military power depends for 
effectiveness. 
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American Educator Returns Convinced of 
Need for Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NEIL 


STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Agency for International Development— 
AID—is constantly scoring successes all 
over the globe which receive little notice 
in this country. Working quietly but 
effectively, AID is helping the world’s 
less fortunate peoples help themselves. 

As an example of one such success, I 
should like to insert the following article 
from the Jackson (Mich.) Citizen Patriot 
of June 23, 1963, on the work of a Jack- 
son educator in rural Iran: 

AMERICAN EDUCATOR RETURNS CONVINCED OF 
NEED For Am 

A former Jacksonian, recently returned 
from the Middle East, has a recipe for pro- 
moting progressive ideas in a traditional 
society: 

Make soup, and let the soup simmer. 

The author of this recipe, Charles Dove, 
is not a home economics expert but a for- 
mer school superintendent and now an edu- 
cation adviser for the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
national Development (AID). 

Mr. Dove, son of Mrs, Clara Dove, 814 West 
North, is home from his second assignment 
in Iran, where he has worked closely with 
provincial and county officials in assisting 
in the development of education in remote 
areas. 

He expects to leave about mid-August to 
undertake a similar assignment in Laos. 

Iran, Mr. Dove noted in explaining his 
receipe, is a mountainous country whose 
peoples are fiercely independent and suspici- 
ous of strangers and new ideas. 

At about the time Dove arrived there the 
government was moving to improve educa- 
tion, health, agriculture, and 
standards for the provinces, and asked for 
American technical assistance. 

At first, Mr. Dove, a superintendent at 
Erle, Mich., 7 years prior to 1958, concen- 
trated on trying to improve administrative 
practices, teacher training, curriculums, and 
teaching methods at the existing schools. 

The Iranian Government had insufficient 
funds for school construction in the prov- 
inces, so there was little opportunity to im- 
prove the design of schoolbuildings and the 
layout of classrooms. 

However, when Dove visited existing 
schools he would sometimes bring the dis- 
cussions around to the subject of how the 
children’s desks could be better placed, or 
point out wasted space, or how a different 
setting of the building could provide more 
shelter from winter winds or glaring sun. 

“When real interest was shown,” said Mr. 
Dove, “I would take education people out into 
schoolyards and have desks brought out of 
the schoolrooms so they could be arranged in 
different ways, measure the space required 
for a good classroom, and so forth. 

“It was kind of a game,” he said, “and at 
times an academic one, you might say, be- 
cause there were no funds to build schools, 
and I didn't know whether there would 
be a chance for my ideas to be used, even if 
they were accepted and remembered. But I 
did hope this game would some day turn 
out to be useful.” 

It did. . 

The ministry of education sometime later 
budgeted enough funds from a nationwide 
rural development program to build more 
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than 200 schools in Kurdestan, one of three 
provinces in which Mr. Dove worked. 

The ministry sent designs and specifica- 
tions for a two-room building. But Mr. Dove 
felt they could do better, make more efficient 
buildings and even save money so they 
could bulld more schools than had been 
planned. 

Mr, Dove went to work and made three 
mock-up models of a two-room school out 
of cardboard. The first followed the design 
sent by the Government. The second in- 
cluded some modifications, and the third in- 
troduced the maximum possible improve- 
ments under the limitations set. 

He, the Iranian provincial education chief, 
and the governor-general met to discuss the 
new schools. 

Mr. Dove pointed out the standard model, 
then turned to the second and began to note 
the changes he had made. Before he could 
expound on the advantages of the new fea- 
tures in the second model, the two Iranians 
took up the “sales pitch” themselves and 
enthusiastically continued on through the 
improvements in the third model. 

“Fine,” grinned the governor-general, turn- 
ing to Dove. “We have made soup of your 
ideas and our ideas. Now we will make soup 
of our ideas and Teheran’s ideas.” 

“I hadn't thought of it quite that way,” 
Dove says, “but as I left the office I realized 
what an apt phrase that was. At first I had 
been making my own soup by tossing in 
ideas about better school design whenever 
I had the opportunity. 

“Then, as my soup simmered they began 
tossing in some ingredients themselves and 
it became their soup. Finally, their soup 
was mixed with the government’s.” 

The improvements in the new school will 
include disposition of corridors. Traditional 
design for all Iran schools, large or small, 
is the corridor. It took up half the space 
in a two-room school, and is missing from 
the new schools. 

With two tours of duty behind him, one 
for 27 months and the other for 24, Mr. Dove 
is convinced of the necessity and desirability 
of American technical assistance to lesser 
developed nations. 

Their development is essential to the wel- 
fare of both our country and the countries 
receiving aid, he says. 

But, he cautions, the results of assistance 
can't be expected to be seen within only a 
decade. Pointing to the auto industry as an 
example, he says it has taken car manufac- 
turers 50 years to reach their present stage 
of technological efficiency but we “still get 
a Tucker Torpedo that won't sell. Building 
autos is much simplier than building a na- 
tion.” 


Trading With the Enemy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following editorial appeared in the Wal- 
den Citizen Herald of August 1. This ex- 
cellent weekly is very highly thought of 
in my congressional district. 

The news item alluded to from the 
North Countryman is certainly worth 
looking into. 

Mr. Speaker, who is kidding whom? 
Are we importing such surplus staples as 
cotton from behind the Iron Curtain, 
and if so, why? I fear that again the 
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answer will be the now all-too-familiar 
cry, why? Nobody knows, 
The editorial follows: 
[From the Walden (N. T.) Citizen Herald, 
Aug. 1, 1963] 
TRADING WITH THE ENEMY 


Despite official protestations to the con- 
trary, open trading is going on every day 
among the business firms of this Nation and 
those of Communist Russia. 

Doing business with an enemy that wants 
to kill and bury us is treason in its own right, 
and those who carry on this traffic should 
be subject to the penalties that attach to 
treason. 

An upstate weekly newspaper, the North 
Countryman of Rouses Point, reported this 
last week: 

“Ten days ago four carloads of Russian 
cotton crossed the border from Montreal 
destined for a textile concern in New Jersey. 
Reason for shipping through Montreal is that 
maritime workers in the port of New York 
refused to unload the stuff. They have 
some naive notion that when Washington 
says this Nation is in a death struggle with 
communism, something other than talk 
should be done about it.” 

It should not be difficult for the Govern- 
ment to trace the above shipment to its des- 
tination and publicly identify the consignee 
who imports Russian processed materials 
with which to manufacture goods to sell to 
Americans. Prosecution should follow, But 
will it? 

Let's watch the papers and sce. 


Latin American Operations of Certain 
Drug Firms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recor an article en- 
titled “Kerr Rides Drug Firms Again,” 
written by Milton Britten and published 
in the Knoxville News-Sentinel of re- 
cent date, dealing with the Latin Ameri- 
can operations of certain drug firms. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Keer Rives Druc Firms AGAIN 
(By Milton Britten) 

WaSHINGTON.—Deadline for a dramatic 
new head-butting between Senator ESTES 
Keravver and U.S. drug manufacturers is 
August 29. Outcome of the clash could af- 
fect both the U.S. image in Latin America 
and drug prices at home. 

At issue is an allegation that U.S. manu- 
facturers are out to get McKesson & Rob- 
bins, the biggest drug wholesaler in the 
United States, which has been selling pre- 
scription drugs at rock-bottom prices in 
Colombia in cooperation with the Colombian 
Government. 

KEFAUVER has set August 29 as the dead- 
line for the big firms to produce company 
documents relating to their efforts to block 
such sales south of the border. The firms 
are fighting the subpena, claiming Krrau- 
vrn's Anti-Trust Subcommittee has no juris- 
diction and that disclosure of the documents 
would imperil their Latin American opera- 
tions. 
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Background of the scrap is thls—McKesson 
& Robbins in July of last year pioneered in 
Colombia a profitable program of selling 
drugs by their generic (nontrade) names at 
Prices 50 to 90 percent cheaper than name 
brands sell for. 


A HOT POLITICAL ISSUE 

Drug prices are a hot political issue 
throughout Latin America, where infant 
Mortality is high—and wages so low that 
even basic necessities are beyond the means 
Of many. Against this backdrop Latin cries 
that “Yankee imperialists” are exploiting the 
People through high prices are not un- 
familiar. 

In Colombia the legislature has passed 
bills to make drug manufacture a Govern- 
Ment enterprise. Rather than take this 
course, however, the Colombian Government. 
following the McKesson & Robbins -lead, 
Sought to meet the problem by executive de- 
cree last February. 

Firms that sell by generic name some 60 
Percent below brand name prices are guaran- 
teed that their products will be distributed 
by all drug stores and that they will recelve 
Other favored treatment, McKesson & Rob- 
bins has put some 100 drugs under this 


The McKesson & Robbins all-out cam- 
Paign in Colombia has caused concern and 
Tesentment among some U.S. drug manu- 
facturers whose products McKesson & Rob- 
bins wholesalers in the United States too. 
They obviously fear that the practice of 
low-cost drug sales will not only catch on 
through all of Latin America, but might even 
be exported back to the United States. 

Somewhow, Dr. Jose Felix Patino, Yale- 
educated Colombian Minister of Public 
Health, got hold of the minutes of a meeting 
held in Washington last January 14 by the 
Pharmaceutical Manufactufers Association, 
the U.S. industry’s trade group, and put 
them in the Colombian Congressional Rec- 
ord. 
This meeting, according to the minutes, 
Was attended by representatives of such 
big U.S. manufacturers as Squibb, Upjohn, 
Pfizer, Merck, Sharp & Dohme, and Smith, 
Kline & French, and representatives of an 
industry trade group from Colombia. They 
discussed ways to find a “solution” to the 
low-price drug situation in Columbia and 
Proposed contacting both the United States 
and Colombian Governments, which they 
did. 

All of this outraged Keravuver, who has 
long urged sale of drugs by their generic 
Names a5 a means of reducing drug costs to 
Oldsters and other low-income groups in the 
United States. He contends there are also 
indications that the big drugmakers are 
trying to bring McKesson & Robbins into 
line by cutting off bulk drug supplies to 
McKesson & Robbins, that this interferes 
With McKesson & Robbins’ legitimate busi- 
Ness pursuits and therefore ls properly a con- 
cern of his Antitrust Subcommittee. 

DRESEN WOULD BLOCK PROBE 


Leading opponent of the proposed inquiry 
is Senator Minority Leader Everetr DIRKSEN 
Of Hlinois, who is also the ranking Republi- 
Can on Keravver's subcommittee. DIRKSEN 
also sought to throw the blocks to Ke- 
rauvza's drug bill efforts in the last Con- 
ress—until the ghastly thalidomide scandal 
broke and the bill passed in a landslide. 

Dinxsen’s first step was to demand that 
the whole issue be explored in hush-hush 
Meetings with the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee. Chairman J, WILLIAM FULBRIGHT 
Of the Foreign Relations Committee wanted 
the inquiry made by the Agency for Interna- 
— 58 Development and the Justice Depart- 

nt. 


But AID says it isn't equipped to make 
Such an investigation—and volunteered the 
Opinion that it is obviously in the best in- 
terests of our Alliance for Progress that 
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drugs be marketed at the lowest possible cost 
throughout Latin America, Justice has ex- 
pressed interest, but says it doesn't have 
jurisdiction over the whole problem and a 
congressional investigation wouldn't hurt. 

So the issue is back in the lap of KE- 
FAUVER’S subcommittee. He'll get the sub- 
penaed documents and hold hearings 
unless DIRKSEN can get up enough votes, Re- 
publican and Democrat, on the eight-man 
subcommittee to block him. 


Dr. W. J. Johnson: Citizen of the Year 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS- 


HON. ROSS BASS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. BASS. Mr. Speaker, recently, I 
was privileged to attend a ceremony in 
my hometown of Pulaski, Tenn., honor- 
ing one of Tennessee's most outstanding 
citizens. I refer to the occasion when 
my fellow Giles Countian, Dr. W. J. 
Johnson, was named as Citizen of the 
Year by the Pulaski Post of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars. 

Dr. Johnson's life has been an exem- 
plary one, which we would all do well 
to emulate. His achievements, both as 
a practicing physician and as a private 
citizen, are far too numerous to elaborate 
upon, and I can only say that the honor 
which was bestowed upon him by the 
VFW was most appropriate. 

In conclusion, I would like to call my 
colleagues’ attention to the following 
two articles, one of which appeared in 
the Giles Free Press, and the other in 
the Pulaski Citizen, which describe much 
better than I the outstanding qualities 
and attributes of this distinguished Ten- 
nessean and American: 

[From the Pulaski Citizen] 
A Wien CHOICE 

Congratulations are in order for the Pulaski 
Post of the Veterans of Foreign Wars which 
has taken as one of its projects the naming 
of the Citizen of the Year in Giles County. 
Congratulations are also in order for this 
group for having named Dr. W. J. Johnson 
as its first subject. The genial-doctor whom 
we jokingly refer to as “Old Ironsides" be- 
cause we like and respect him, has played a 
very important role in the everyday life of 
Giles Countians. He was born in 1890 on a 
Star route in the community of Cairo, Ala., 
later migrating to what is now Frankewing. 
It was at the latter location that he began 
the practice of medicine, and remained there 
until Uncle Sam called him to service in 
World War I. When this conflict ended vie- 
toriously for the Allies Dr. Johnson returned 
to his native State and established his resi- 
dence at Cornersville in Marshall County 
where he remained for several years during 
which time he was engaged in the practice of 
his profession. 

In 1926 Dr, Johnson established the Pulaski 
Hospital located on East Jefferson Street, thus 
giving the people of Pulaski a medical fa- 
cility enjoyed and apprecited by only a few 
towns of similar size. It will be remembered 
that before Dr. Johnson opened his hospital 
in Pulaski all cases of severe illness and sur- 
gery requiring hospitalization were of neces- 
sity transferred to Nashville. These trips to 
Nashville were not only costly and incon- 
venient, but often times endangered the life 
of the patient. This was the end of the no 
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hospital era In Giles County and for the next 
24 years the Pulaski Hospital was headquar- 
ters for the sick. In 1951 Giles County 
through the help of Dr. Johnson opened its 
modern hospital facility on East Madison 
Street, and the Pulaski Hospital was con- 
verted into offices to be occupied by Drs. 
Johnson and Speer. 

“Old Ironsides" has come a long way since 
he graduated from medical school. He has 
been honored many times by his profession, 
and he ranks completely out of the pauper 
class here-in Giles County where he is con- 
sidered one of the wealthiest citizens. He 
was instrumental in the establishment of the 
Richland Bank during the early thirties, and 
is today one of the First National Bank's 
largest stockholders, an institution that suc- 
ceeded the old Richland Bank in name only. 
Dr. Johnson has served this bank as presi- 
dent and chairman of the board, the latter 
position he held until recently when he re- 


~ tired at this own suggestion. 


The Citizen is indeed happy to salute "Old 
Ironsides” on this memorable occasion, and 
wishes the best for him as he continues to 
live and prosper in the city and county where 
he has given his all to relieve human suffer- 
ing and misery. 

JH. S. 


— 


From the Giles County Press, June 12, 
1963] ` 
An Honor WELL EARNED 


This past Friday evening, business associ- 
ates and friends of Dr. W. J. Johnson gath- 
ered to pay honor to this well-known physi- 
cian on the occasion of his being named Citi- 
gen of the Year by Post 4577 of the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. 

This honor came to Dr. Johnson during 
& year which marks a significant milestone 
in his life and career. It was 50 years ago 
that he first started the practice of medi- 
cine. In earlier years he practiced at Mc- 
Burg, Frankewing and Cornersville. In more 
recent years his practice has been here in 
Pulaski. 

The qualities of citizenship displayed 
through the years by Dr. Johnson are ad- 
mirable. His life as physician, business- 
man, and private citizen certainly qualify 
him for the high honor his fellow citizens 
bestowed upon him. 

After years of hard work earning his medi- 
eal degree, Dr. Johnson chose to practice 
in an area where he could serve his own 
people, giving no thought to seeking out a 
career in some distant, and perhaps more 
glamorous part of the country. 

Upon entering the medical profession, he 
was not content to be a practicing physician 
only; he saw the need for a clinic at Corners- 
ville and built one, Later he came to Pulaski 
to establish a hospital at a time when such 
a facility was badly needed. 

As a man of seemingly unlimited energy. 
and one with a keen insight into trends of 
changing times, Dr, Johnson has not con- 
fined his time and talents to the medical 
profession nlone. While he has always been 
first and foremost a physician, he has turned 
his talents with considerable success to such 
other fields as banking and real estate de- 
velopment. His qualities of leadership have, 
on more than one occasion, been devoted to 
projects for the advancement of this com- 
munity. 

The association between Dr. W. J. Johnson 
and the people of Giles County has been one 
of mutual benefit. This community has seen 
many worthwhile endeavors take shape with 
Dr. Johnson's efforts playing a prominent 
role. At the same time, the people of Giles 
County have given Dr. Johnson thelr ac- 
ceptance, friendship and support. 

This, we feel, is what citizenship is all 
about: giving of one’s self through talent 
and labor to a community in which one 
has found a happy environment of friend- 
ship and respeot. 
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House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objectively 
all of the captive nations, those in East- 
ern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

ASSOCIATION FOR THE LIBERATION 

OF UKRAINE, WESTCHESTER BRANCH, 
Westchester, III., June 29, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, New 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: On behalf of 
our organization we the undersigned, take 
the liberty to ask you to submit the Flood 
resolution (H. Res. 14) to vote by your com- 
mittee and to give it your favorable con- 
sideration. Freedom is indivisible—the con- 
tinuation of Russian oppression toward 
Ukraine and other enslaved nations is a sign 
that America will be deprived of her freedom 
too. While Communist Russia has been de- 
celtfully championing the cause of national 
lHberation in Africa and Asia, we, as a Nation, 
are not much concerned about the sufferings 
of enslaved and captive non-Russian na- 
tions—the most vulnerable problem of Mos- 
cow’s eternal jail of nations. Bolshevism is 
Russian fascism. 

A special Committee on Captive Nations 
in the House of Representatives would be- 
come a source of true knowledge and infor- 
mation on the plight of the captive nations, 
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helping in the same time our Government 
in carrying out its foreign policy, 

We dare to ask you once more, dear Con- 
gressman Smirn, to give your full support to 
the Flood resolution in your Rules Com- 
mittee. 

Thank you. 

Respectfully yours, 

M. Kulchytskyi, Mary Kulchytskyi, L. 
Kulchytskyi, A. Kowalenko, M. Boro- 
wych, I. Petroshchuk, P. Dzentsilow- 
skyl, H. Dzentsilowsky!, Euhen Browar, 
Stephania Borowych, Marie Malecky]. 
and Julian Maleckyj. 

Dear ConcGressMAN Foo”: I support 
House Resolution 14 and hope you keep 
fighting for it. God help this country if 
our administration doesn’t see the light 
soon. 

Joan R. MANAHAN. 

BrichtTwarers, N.Y. 

CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEK 
(By Robert Morris) 


As we approach Captive Nations Week, 
quite coincidentally, we are being told by 
the leaders of our Nation and indeed the 
world that we have a solemn moral obliga- 
tion to extend full liberties, equality, and 
justice to all Americans of every race, color, 
and creed, It is well that we are so told be- 
cause we do indeed have these deep and 
solemn obligations to our brothers, 

It is a common denominator of the reli- 
gious codes of all of us that all men are 
our brothers and that we are our brothers’ 
keepers, Therefore we must see to it, to the 
best of our ability, that every man receives 
the full complement of rights that man’s 
divinely inspired nature deserves. 

A careful analysis of what is going on to- 
day, however, will bring out a serious inade- 
quacy. For only conditions in the United 
States are the object of this crusade even 
though world leaders are doing much of the 
talking and even though great strides are 
being made here to level segregation barriers. 
This leaves the United States the sole object 
of obloquy on the world scene. 

No one raises a whisper about the far 
more extensive segregation that exists in 
the Soviet Empire or in India, the leader of 
the neutrals, where the cruel caste system 
prevails. In the latter country, 80 million 
Indians are literal outcasts because of the 
color of their skin. 

Ralph Bunche, the Undersecretary of the 
U.N, for Political Affairs is throwing him- 
self fully into the crusade in the United 
States even though he is an international 
civil servant. I have not heard that he 
raises the same issue in the Soviet Union or 
in India. You may say that he is an Amer- 
ican citizen. But then neither Suslow, the 
Soviet, or Narasimhan, the Indian, the other 
two members of the troika that rules the 
U.N. sit like sphinxes when it comes to the 
severe segregation in their home countries. 

In short a double standard exists and no 
one seems to advert to it. 

But this double standard becomes even 
more pronounced when the question ot the 
captive nations turns up on the agenda. 

Last week the Nation's press carried photos 
of U Thant beaming broadly on the cruel 
butchers of Budapest on their home terri- 
tory. These ruthless leaders have literally 
murdered thousands of human beings whose 
only crime was that they aspired to free- 
dom. After victims were tortured and killed, 
their corpses were literally put into meat 
choppers and ground into the Budapest 
River. Ten million Hungarians are in com- 
plete bondage, bereft of virtually all their 
civil rights. Khrushchev, Castro, Kadar, 
and Tito do not practice discrimination. 
They crush civil liberties in toto. They 
make discrimination in the United States 
pale by comparison. And yet U Thant favors 
Khrushchev and his “peaceful coexistence” 
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to liberty, with its imperfections, in tbe 
United States. 

We do have a moral obligation to our 
brothers. But this obligation extends to all 
men. It should not be selective but uni- 
versal in scope. This obligation accrues to 
men on both sides of the Florida Straits, 
to the people in East as well as West Berlin, 
to North as well as South Korea, It accrues 
to Poles, to Azerbaijans, Bulgarians, Lat- 
vians, North Vietnamese, and all the billion 
human beings in bondage today. 

When we see the general acceptance of the 
pronouncement of our highest policy papers 
here that we should not be critical of the 
captors of the enslaved peoples, or give any 
hope to the people in bondage, you wonder 
about the genuineness of the crusade some 
people profess to be waging. The concern 
they express involves only certain people and 
then only selected acts of discrimination, 

Liberty and freedom should be for all men. 
That should be our goal, clearly expressed 
during Captive Nations Week. 

MOALLEN, TEX., July 10, 1963. 
Representative Dan FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: In Fulton Lewis, Jr.'s’ 
column of July 8, 1963, in our paper I read 
of your resolution to create a House Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations. I wish to com- 
mend you on your efforts to try to get the So- 
viets on the defensive. I think Dean Rusk’s 
attitude smacks of appeasement. It looks 
like his advisers always make decisions that 
are to our degradation. 

It is way past time for us to launch an of- 
fensive in this cold war. If Russia disturbs 
the Berlin situation we should not try to 
work around their blockades but strike back 
and make them.back down again. They will 
do it, and we should keep them doing it 
until the people in the captive nations and 
those they are trying to subvert, rise up 
against them too. Keep up the good work 

Yours truly, 
W. G. WESTERFIELD. 
Hers PHILBRICK’S STORE, 
‘ Rye Beach, N.H., July 24, 1963. 
Hon, DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: In view of your 
initiative in sponsoring the Flood resolution, 
House Resolution 14, I believe you may be 
interested to know of the enclosed resolution 
passed at the Captive Nations Day rally in 
Boston, Mass., on Saturday, July 20, and of 
the speech made by myself at the Captive Day 
rally in New Hampshire on Sunday, July 21. 

I would like to take this opportunity to 
personally commend you and thank you for 
the meritorious service you are rendering our 
Nation in Washington, 

Sincerely, 
HERBERT A. PHILBRICK. 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED AT THE FREEDOM RALLY 

HELD ON THE OCCASION OF THE FIFTH 

OBSERVANCE OF THE CAPTIVE NATIONS WEEE 

In Boston, Mass., JULY 20, 1963 

Whereas President Kennedy and Governor 
Peabody proclaimed the week of July 14 
to 20 as Captive Nations Week in accord- 
ance with the Captive Nations Week resolu- 
tions passed by Congress in 1959; and 

Whereas the Soviet Government continue? 


-to annihilate the national, cultural, and 


political identies of the captive non-Russian 
nations through Russification and deporta- 
tions; and 

Whereas Russian communism made its way 
to Cuba, making Cuba an armed outpost In 
the Western Hemisphere in violation of thé 
Monroe Doctrine; and 

Whereas the United States has failed to 
develop effective policies toward the captive 
nations to regain freedom and independence: 
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Now, therefore, we assembled at the fifth 
observance of the Captive Nations Week in 
Boston, Mass., on July 20, 1963, do hereby 

Resolve— 

1. Urge the U.S. Government to declare, 
in accordance with the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, and the Declaration on 
the Granting of Independence to Colonial 
Countries adopted by the U.N. on October 14, 
1960, it's support on the right of self-deter- 
mination of all peoples held in Communist 
captivity, and consequently, make this issue 
the permanent concern in all negotiations 
with the Soviet Government; and 

2. Urge the House Rules Committee to 
Speed action on the pending Flood resolu- 
tion (H.R. 14), Derwinski resolution (H.R. 
15) and other similar resolutions calling for 
the establishment of a permanent congres- 
sional committee on the captive nations 
which will devise a progressive program to 
ald captive nations to restore their historical 
freedom and independence; and 

3. Compliment all Congressmen for their 
resolutions and support; commend all Amer- 
icans who voiced their support; and urge 
those who have not thus far given their 
support for the establishment of the Captive 
Nations Committee to do so now; and 

4. Deplore the State Department policy in 
not supporting the establishment of the said 
committee, and urge our State Department 
to endorse and support the Flood resolution 
in its entirety. 

Sponsored by: The American Institute, 
Inc., and the New England Captive Nations 
Committee (Milton, Mass.). 


Perilous U.S. Policy in Africa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorn an edi- 
torial entitled “Perilous U.S. Policy in 
Africa,” from the Richmond Times-Dis- 
Patch of Thursday, August 8, 1963. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Permovs U.S. Poier IN AFRICA 


The United States continues to bebave as 
though s conglomeration of Asian-African 
nations were more important to it than 
its ancient and established European allies, 
Latest happenings in this area is the re- 
port that we are seriously considering aban- 
doning our invaluable bases in the Portu- 
guest Azores so that we may disengage from 
any embarrassing military alliance with 
Portugal. 

And why is the alliance with Portugal 
embarrassing? Because, forsooth, such 
statesmen as the heads of the newly hatched 
African governments—several of whom keep 
their opponents in jail without trial and 
behave generally like tinpot dictators—do 
not like Portugal (another dictatorship), 
and its record in Africa. 

They also don't like the Government and 
politics of South Africa. In order to curry 
favor with the newly formed African-Asian 
countries and the Negro vote In the United 
States, our Government will cut off ship- 
ments of arms to South Africa. 

One does not have to approve of all the 
Policies of either Portugal or South Africa— 
and we disapprove of some of them strong- 
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ly—to feel that the U.S. Government is 
going far overboard in trying to cater to 
dozens of little Asian and African nations 
whose level of civilization is still almost 
primitive. 

Imagine our giving up our bases in the 
Azores in order to placate world opinion, 
as supposedly represented by these pint-sized 
countries. Former Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson has termed our bases in the Azores 
the most important U.S, bases on the globe. 
They were vital to us at the time of the 
Lebanon crisis of 1958, the Congo crisis of 
1960, and the Berlin crisis of 1961. In these 
days when it is necessary to move troops 
to almost any part of the world by air with 
the greatest possible speed, such bases as 
those in the Azores are almost indispensable. 

The possibility that we will give them up 
seems not to have been discussed overseas 
to any great extent, but our ban on arms 
to South Africa has been loudly criticized 
in some of the leading British newspapers. 

The London Daily Telegraph says, for ex- 
ample: “Since South Africa is well able to 
equip itself against any internal uprising, it 
is probable that the arms ban movement 
aims at weakening the Republic in its ex- 
ternal defenses. South Africa and Portugal 
together command a defense structure on 
which the military stability of southern 
Africa depends. Britons may not Ilke this 
sort of shield, but it may be more depend- 
able than the good will of the Afro-Asian 
states.” 

The good will of the Afro-Asian states 
is an extremely slender reed on which to 
lean, We helped to force the Belgians out 
of the Congo, with catastrophic results. We 
seem now to be toying with the idea of try- 
ing to force the Portuguese out of Angols, 
Mozambique, and Portuguese Guinea and the 
whites out of the Union of South Africa. 

Much of this pressure on Portugal and 
South Africa, if implemented with U.N. sanc- 
tions, as the Afro-Asian bloc urges, would 
constitute flagrant interference in the in- 
ternal affairs of other countries. Further- 
more, the blacks in the areas in question 
are no more ready to take over than were 
those in the Congo. Only disaster will re- 
sult, if further areas of Africa are wrested 
from the hands.of the whites who have gov- 
erned them over the years, and put under 
the control of African governments which 
have only a handful of trained citizens. 

We reiterate that some of the policies of 
the whites in Africa cannot be defended. 
Some of those colonial administrations are 
guilty, for example, of not giving the na- 
tives adequate opportunities to obtain edu- 
cation and training. But too hasty changes 
in the governmental arrangements of those 
areas could bring on a chaotic and bloody 
war, as in the Congo, with everybody losing. 

Let our representatives In Washington and 
at the United Nations consider well before 
inviting any such situation. 


Communists, Following Mao’s Rules, Soft- 
pedal Marxism in Early Stages of Guer- 
rilla Revolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
recent speech before the Commonwealth 
Club of California, Prof. Kit G. Machado, 
instructor in Asian politics at the Univer- 


sity of California Extension Division, 
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points up in vivid terms how the Commu- 
nists in a relatively safe method expand 
their influence, 

Mr. Machado refers specifically to the 
fact that societies in the early stages of 
modernization are peculiarly vulnerable 
and states, further, that the vacuum be- 
tween national leadership and the mass 
provides a natural opening for Commu- 
nist penetration. 

I believe all readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp should have the benefit of 
his address which merits full attention. 
The text of his remarks follows: 
COMMUNISTS, FOLLOWING Mao’s RULES, SOFT- 

PEDAL MARXISM IN EARLY STAGES OF GUER- 

RILLA REVOLT 


(By Kit G. Machado) 


The Communist powers appear to have 
concluded that the national-liberation war— 
such as the one in South Vietnam—is a rela- 
tively safe method of forcefully expanding 
their influence. Risk of full-scale Western 
intervention is minimized, because they take 
the form of internal or civil wars. 

The Soviet Union considers this type of war 
an effective mode of further expanding Com- 
munist influence fully compatible with peace- 
ful coexistence, 


Conditions which favor liberation move- 
ment exist in many societies today. For 
contemporary Southeast Asia, and much of 
the developing world, this is an era of dras- 
tic and rapid change. 

Societies in the early stages of moderniza- 
tion are peculiarly vulnerable. Political ac- 
tivity at the national level often has no 
relationship to political activity at the vil- 
lage level and vice versa. 

There is a significant gulf between the na- 
tional ruling elite and a large portion of the 
population—few channels of communication 
or organizational links. 


AUTHORITY WEAKENED; NOT REPLACED 


In many cases, the Western impact weak- 
ened the authority of traditional village 
leaders. During rapid social change, old 
forms crumble before new ones replace them. 
The new governments have serious difficulties 
in establishing their authority at the local 
level. 

There is not a nation in Southeast Asia, ex- 
cept North Vietnam, which has completely 
established its authority in all areas within 
its borders. 

The vacuum between national leadership 
and the mass provides a natural opening for 
Communist penetration—particularly when 
combined with serious socioeconomic 
grievances. Genuine sources of discontent— 
such as land hunger, petty governmental 
oppression, or frustrated aspirations—are 
easily capitalized upon. People may have 
no effective channels for expression them- 
selves at the national ievel. 

REVOLUTIONISTS USE MAO'S DOCTRINES 

The writings of Mao Tse-tung constitute a 
large body of doctrine on revolutionary war, 
adapted for use by numerous revolution- 
aries—Communist and non- Communist 
alike. One of his most successful disciples, 
Gen. Vo Nguyen Giap, is undoubtedly man- 
aging North Vietnam operations in South 
Vietnam today. 

Armed struggie, excepting a general war, is 
conceived as the continuation of essential- 
ly political activities. The revolutionary war 
is viewed by the Communists as the climax 
of extensive political and socioeconomic 
activity. 

Guerrilla fighters, the backbone of Com- 
munist effort in Initial stages, operate suc- 
cessfully only where they have local roots. 
Only where they enjoy the loyalty or ac- 
quiescence of the population can 
consistently utilize surprise and extreme 
mobility; count upon excellent intelligence; 
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operate without fixed supply bases. These 
things make guerrillas effective. 

Maoist doctrine emphasizes political mo- 
bilization as a prerequisite to revolutionary 
warfare, Initial emphasis is upon political 
and socioeconomic activities. After proper 
preparation, the military phase of the con- 
fiict is stepped up slowly. 

Initially, a hard core of Communist cadres 
entrenches itself in various local areas. Nor- 
mally, they are indigenous to the society. In 
South Vietnam, the Vietminh simply left 
behind 3,000 to 5,000 cadres after the 1954 
Geneva agreement. They also teok south- 
erners north with them for training and 
have subsequently sent them back. 


REDS USE LOCAL GRIEVANCES 


Such cadres attempt to recruit and train 
followers from among the indigenous popu- 
lation. In this period they pursue soft poli- 
cies, capitalizing upon local grievances to 
attract adherents. In South Vietnam, this 
effort probably began in earnest early in 
1956. 

After sufficient adherents have been won 
in some local areas, small units of guer- 
Tillas begin to operate to bring larger seg- 
ments under Communist control, and to de- 
velop safe areas. The effort is made to cut 
some local areas off from outside authority 
altogether. This activity can only be carried 
on successfully where local authority is 
weak. 


In South Vietnam, this effort began early 
in 1958, when the Vietcong began estab- 
lishing organizations in some villages, open- 
ly propagandizing the population; where 
considered necessary, using terror fully to 
Isolate the population from weak local au- 
thorities. 

The Diem government’s weak land reform 
program was capitalized upon by the Viet- 
cong, which undertook simple land redistri- 
bution or rent reduction measures in areas 
it controlled. National government and 
army officials in some provincial areas al- 
lenated the population. In such areas, the 
Vietcong attempted to assume the role of 
defender of the people against the govern- 
ment. 

TERROR USED TO BREAK NATIONAL TIES 

The Communists use terror selectively and 
systematically: principaly against provincial 
government officials and government repre- 
sentatives—such as health workers—to break 
down the flimsy ties between government 
and population. 

It is also directed against those who co- 
operate with government officials in giving 
information about the Vietcong. 

Systematic liquidation of such people, 
whom the Vietcong calls “traitors,” tends 
to intimidate the people. Attempt is made 
to legitimize this terrorization by executing 
people after finding them guilty of en, 
in front of a peasant audience. 

MARXISM SOFT-PEDALED IN EARLY STAGE 

Support gained during this period is rarely 
based on ultimate goals of Communist lead- 
ers, The propaganda appeal of the Vietcong 
is rarely based on Communist ideology. 

Programs and propaganda are almost ex- 
clusively couched in terms of anti-Diem, 
anti-U.S. imperialism, and provarious types 
of social and economic reforms, peace, and 
national reunification. 

During this phase, the gulf between the 
national government and the population is 
filled by a well integrated, sub rosa revolu- 
tionary political and military organization, 
which superimposes itself over parts of the 
countryside and which wields actual au- 
thority in some areas—a Communist shadow 
government, Viet Cong followers in the vil- 
lages form a highly effective intelligence net- 
work. 


When these political objectives have been 
satisfactorily achieved, small guerrilla bands 
are combined into larger units which operate 
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in coordination. This phase began in South 
Vietnam around January of 1960. 

An effort is made to extend control over 
a much broader segment of the population 
and to develop an effectively integrated mili- 
tary machine. In South Vietnam today, the 
Viet Cong controls about half of the popula- 
tion. The national army is able to control 
many of these areas when they are there, but 
when they leave, the Viet Cong takes over 
again. 

GUERRILLAS CHANGED INTO CONVENTIONAL FORCE 

Militarily, this is a period of guerrilla 
harassment of government forces, while 
avoiding conventional engagement. In this 
period, a war of attrition is carried on to de- 
moralize and sap the strength and will of the 
enemy, in keeping with the Maoist notion of 
the protracted war. 

In this way, revolutionary war becomes the 
ideal weapon of the militarily weak. Guer- 
rilla forces normally hold down regular forces 
10 times their numbers. In South Vietnam, 
roughly 25,000 to 30,000 hard core Viet Cong 
are holding down a national army of over 
200,000. 

Maoist doctrine recognizes that no coun- 
try is likely to be taken over solely on the 
basis of this kind of operation. The ex- 
tended period of guerrilla war is viewed as 
simply the means to create a conventional 
force—which in the final phase will seize 
power In a conventional military fashion. 

Any sound policy designed to counter revo- 
lutionary war must combine political, socio- 
economic, and military elements, There are 
three basic objectives: defeat or encourage- 
ment of surrender of the guerrillas; detach- 
ing guerrillas from popular support; and es- 
tablishment of governmental authority at the 
local level and creation of an integrated and 
viable order. These objects must be pursued 
simultaneously. 

Given the Communist approach and heavy 
emphasis on political and socioeconomic 
preparation, it is possible that by the time 
we are confronted with the terminal, mili- 
tary phase of their strategy, it is too late to 
do much about it. 

Clearly then the best way to fight revolu- 
tionary war is to assist in its prevention. 
This requires efforts to combat the most 
basic problems which make a society vul- 
nerable. 

It is my opinion that the United States 
should avoid military overcommitment to 
those governments which are unwilling to 
make their best efforts and the United States 
should make a full-scale effort to assist those 
governments willing to make this effort. 


ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS From FLOOR 

Question (W. W. Geddies). Why were the 
four US. intelligence entities so late in 
realizing Communist revolutions under way? 

Answer. These things involve touchy rela- 
tions with other governments. We have 
tradition of noninvolvement in internal ar- 
fairs of other societies. Today in northeast 
Thailand, with 9 million people, there is po- 
tential target. There have been Communist 
cadres there for 30 years. This is, classically, 
an area where the people are totally uninte- 
grated into the national political process, Im 
sure the United States is pressing the Thai- 
land Government on this. If these efforts 
have not started early enough, there may be 
general guerrilla warfare in next year or 80. 

Question (Walter McGovern). How seri- 
ous is Russo-China friction? 

Answer. Very serious rift—probably will 
never be completely breached—for reasons of 
ideology, history, national interest, different 
perspective, 

Question (A. D. Hughs). Much chance 
for revolutionary war in Malaya? 

Answer. The 12-year internal Communist 
revolutionary war finally ended under condi- 
tions much more favorable than those in 
Vietnam today, (Guerrilla action was by 
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ethnically distinct people; antiguerrilla 
action was by British; there was no common 
border with a Communist society.) Malaya 
is on way to stability but effort may be made 
in Sarawak and North Borneo to undo fed- 
eration. 

Question (George R. Concannon). Who 
would you replace Diem with? How? 

Answer. There are people who I believe 
could develop broader support. They are not 
well known in the West. Supporters of Diem 
argue it's unwise to switch horses. Societies 
of southeast Asia which successfully com- 
bated the problem—the Philippines and 
Malaysia—did just that. 

Question (R. A. Terry). Is Communist 
strategy in southeast Asia directed and sup- 
ported only by Red China? 

Answer. In South Vietnam it is directed 
and supported almost exclusively by\ North 
Vietnam rather than directly by C or 
the Soviet Union. 


New Frontier Hiring Breaks All Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the real 
reason the people cannot get a tax cut 
is because President Kennedy refuses to 
make it possible by cutting expenses. On 
the contrary the Kennedy programs and 
policies are zooming Federal spending to 
new highs with the end result that people 
will be paying more taxes, not less. 

In just one area, hiring new employees, 
the following editorial from the Dallas 
Morning News, “A Look at the Record,” 
shows that the Kennedy policies are 
doing to the taxpayers: 

[From the Dallas (Tex.) Morning News, 

Aug. 6, 1963] 
A Loox AT THE RECORD 

Like topsy, the Federal Government's pay- 
roll just seems to grow and grow. Month 
after month, the number of civilian govern- 
ment employees increases and the burden on 
taxpayers become heavier. 

According to the Joint Committee on 
Reduction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures, the Kennedy administration added 
17,180 new cilivian employees to the Federal 
payroll during June 1963. This brought 
total Federal employment at the end of 
fiscal 1963 to a peacetime high of 2,509,028. 

The Government itself estimates that the 
average annual salary of Federal civil serv- 
ice employees is $5,800, not including fringe 
benefits or the cost of adding working space, 
supplies, and other necessary items involved 
in any increase. Hence, in the single month 
of June, 1963, the basic cost of adding those 
17,180 new employees came to $99,644,000. 

That’s only part of the picture. When 
President Kennedy took office in January, 
1961, the total Federal payroll was 2,356,737. 
In 2% years he has added 152,291 employees 
at a cost (salary only) of $883,287,800. 

Nor is that the end. The President has 
requested Congress to permit the employ- 
ment of an additional 36,500 new Federal em- 
ployees during the current fiscal year. The 
basic cost of adding these employees will 
come to $211,700,000, 

Add this request to the increases already 
made in the Federal payroll by the Kennedy 
regime and the totals show 188,791 new em- 
ployees at a cost of $1,094,987,800. 
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pletely excluded in today’s uneasy balance 
of forces in the world. 


HOW PEACE WILL BE BORN FROM SPACE 


The approach which has been followed, so 
far, by the Western Powers, is that of pre- 
venting the military uses of space by a spe- 
cial agreement, including measures of in- 
spection and verification, within or without 
the general disarmament framework. 

The argument in favor of this approach is 
that such measures may be more promising, 
because the task of keeping disarmed even 
such a vast area as Outer space, may be easier 
than bringing about disarmament in an area 
that is presently armed. 

Furthermore such measures are considered 
very urgent because, according to a special 
study performed by the Institute of Defense 
Analysis for the U.S. Disarmament Agency: 
“the anarchy of the arms race will before 
long be transferred to outer space, and tech- 
nical problems of arms control in this new 
military environment are likely to dwarf 
those that now confront us on earth and in 
the atmosphere.” 

While space would, therefore, be barred 
from becoming a military battlefield, West- 
ern official planners hope to reach general 
and complete disarmament on earth and 
thus insure an everlasting peace. 

It is my personal opinion that these pol- 
icies, which had some value 4 or 5 years ago, 
have to be replaced today by a cosmosophic 
approach to the problem, in view of two 
fundamental facts, which have made them- 
selves very clear in the last few years of 
negotiations with the Soviets: First, the 
U.S.S.R. will never accept inspections and 
verifications in her own zone of influence; 
second, space is already, potentially a mili- 
tary environment, whether we like it or not, 
if we consider the exploits of both the 
American and Soviet cosmonauts and their 
military implications. 

Thus we have already in space a military 
potential, which is limited only by the in- 
tentions of its users and we are, consequently, 
right now, faced with “problems of arms 
control which are dwarfing the ones we have 
on earth.” 

If we will be able to push forward, with a 
reasonable amount of good will and avoiding 
military implications, a real international 
peaceful cooperation in space, from small 
initial steps, such as the ones devised last 
summer in Geneva by the Technical Sub- 
committee of the U.N. for the Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space, to larger and larger joint 
projects, such as joint expeditions to the 
planets and to the stars, the investment by 
all nations will reach such proportions as to 
overshadow entirely any national military 
activity in space, 

Armaments in space would then simply 
“dry out” of existence for lack of motiva- 
tion and, by the same token, the same will 
happen to armaments on earth, while most 
of the former military personnel would be 
absorbed into the great peaceful space ven- 
tures. This will be the real peace, in space 
as well as on earth, brought about by joint 
aims and mutual work, and by the need of 
mutual help in reaching those space goals, 
which would be unattainable even by the 
largest and most powerful nations alone. 

D. Juridical and religious implications 


The juridical issue: Even before the be- 
ginning of the space age, which we may con- 
sider as started in 1957 with the launching 
of sputnik I, lawyers from all nations of 
the world have been discussing the problems 
of space law and, as lawyers do, have not 
spared words nor publications on this sub- 
Ject. 

The very latest failure in reaching some 
positive suggestion in the field of space law 
has been experienced in the meetings of the 
UN. Legal Subcommittee for the Peaceful 
Uees of Outer Space in Geneva last June, 
which has only agreed to disagree on most 
matters. This agreement to disagree has been 
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passed along to the main committee in New 
York, which, in turn, has passed the prob- 
lem to the XVII General Assembly of the U.N. 
now in session. 

Not being a lawyer, I probably have a ten- 
dency to oversimplify the problem. But I 
believe that the reason for the failure to 
reach universally agreed proposals lies in 
the effort by the legal representatives of all 
nations, to project into a body of space laws, 
concepts, principles and provisions, which re- 
flect not only legal needs traditionally ex- 
isting on earth but, even worse in some cases, 
legal-political views of individual nations. 

Such a narrow-minded approach shall nev- 
er work and here, too, a cosmosophic ap- 
proach is required: To talk about space law 
in itself doesn't make much sense, unless 
by it, we envisage the new law which will 
determine the relations between people of 
the human race for the next generations 
when the ecosphere of man will have been 
extended far out in the cosmos. 

The new legal principles born out of this 
evolution will not only apply to the activities 
in space, but will probably bring about fun- 
damental changes on international law as 
conceived today, as well as on national and 
municipal laws. 

It is therefore perfectly legitimate now to 
try to determine particular rules for special 
pressing problems, such as the liability for 
falling space objects and the assistance to as- 
tronauts in distress, as well as other specific 
items which might arise during the develop- 
ment of space exploration. But the great 
framework of the future universal law has 
to grow out of a slow and careful cosmosophic 
evaluation of generalized rules of conduct 
chosen from the municipal and international 
laws within the realm of the anthropocentric 
law, harmonized with the principles of nat- 
ural law and, perhaps in the future, extended 
to Include those which my good friend An- 
drew Haley calls the principles of metalaw 
in dealing with human beings from other 
planets. 

For this evaluation, the use of a morpho- 
logic method such as proposed by Dr. Fritz 
Zwicky appears to be a very promising and 
positive approach. 

The religious issue: It is a strange fact 
that from the very first forms of religion, 
the concept of divinity has always been asso- 
ciated with something high in the sky (or 
heaven); that is, in space. This has, per- 
haps, led to the comment of dubious humor 
by atheist cosmonaut Titov that he “didn't 
see any God up there.” 

The evidence points to the contrary, and 
even the Soviet cosmonaut, being an intelli- 
gent human being, realizes probably that 
his small step out in space has only empha- 
sized the immensity of the universe and has 
increased, not the knowledge of it, but 
rather the awareness of new mysteries of 
which we have ignored the existence be- 
fore. Furthermore, as in the case of the 
economy, by stepping out into space, man 
has hitched his chariot to infinity. 

And the more mysteries our scientists are 


faced with, the farther away we proceed on 


the way to infinity, the stronger the presence 
of God Is felt. And our faith in Him is called 
to explain what our mind with its human 
limitation is not able and might never be 
able to grasp. 

In a recent interview, Sir Bernard Lovell, 
the celebrated British astronomer of Jodrell 
Bank, was asked whether, in the light of 
scientific discoveries, we must now revise our 
religious and philosophical thinking on the 
creation of life, especially since our space 
progress is posing the question whether the 
universe was created at one time or it is in a 
state of continuous creation. 

I wish to quote Sir Lovell's answer, which 
represents a truly cosmosophic interpretation 
of this problem: 

“The question of the origin of the uni- 
verse and of the uniqueness of life, is obvi- 
ously a twin problem in religion and phi- 
losophy. 
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“I do not think that the answer to these 
questions is in conflict with the theological 
doctrine, 

“Growth in scientific knowledge need 
bring no lessening of religious belief. In 
fact, It may well serve to strengthen existing 
beliefs. Through man’s history, scientific 
thought has gradually, and sometimes pain- 
fully, been absorbed into existing religious 
belief, and has often served to illuminate, 
rather than obscure, the mysteries with 
which man is continually faced.” 

CONCLUSION 


Summarizing, a cosmosophic evaluation of 
the space activities related to world affairs, 
offers us the following suggestions: 

1. Space activities are “hitched” to the in- 
finite and thus are here to stay and will 
exert a growing and determining influence 
on our environment and ways of life; 

2. National and global economies will feel, 
sooner or later, the full Impact of the space 
programs and techniques and will have to 
adjust, accordingly, their ways and means; 

3. The natural evolution of the space ac- 
tivities will unavoidably extend to space the 
policy of balanced military forces between 
the opposing groups of nations; this will not 
worsen appreciably the arms race, but per- 
haps improve the stabilization of the de- 
terrent and reduce the risk of accidental 
wars; 

4. The real hope for peace does not lie in 
the application of disarmament measures or 
policies to space, but In pursuing, in the 
mutual interest, a massive effort of joint 
international peaceful space projects of 
growing importance, thus mili- 
tary requirements by building up mutual 
trust and confidence through these peaceful 
joint enterprises; 

5. A universal law has to grow out of a 
cosmosophic and perhaps morphological ap- 
proach to the legal needs of mankind in its 
newly acquired cosmic environment; and 

6. The belief in God is strengthened rather 
than weakened by space discoveries and ex- 
ploration. 


A chart drawn up by Dr. Fiorio indi- 
cates the percentage of probability of a 
war capable of killing the total popula- 
tion of the world is now 37 percent. This 
figure is determined from extrapolation 
of past conflicts and patterns of human 
behavior before the space age. 


The Wilderness Is for Everyone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit the following editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Press of July 29, 1963, and 
call my colleagues’ attention to its con- 
tents. It is my earnest wish that a 
wilderness bill be enacted into law this 
year: 

THE WILDERNESS Is FOR EVERYONE 

The wilderness bill has passed the Senate 
by the handsome majority of 73 to 12. It 
is now in the Interior Committee of the 
House. 

Nearly every nationwide conservation orga- 
nization and most newspapers and maga- 
zines, urge that it be brought out to the 
floor, where no doubt it would be approved 
decisively as it was in the Senate. 

Why? Because its passage would assure 
that— 
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Two percent of the lands of the United 
States would always remain as all of it was 
before the white man came—a place of 
green forests, clear streams, blue lakes, and 
pure air, 

Where plants and animals could reproduce 
themselves through the ages and no species 
would ever be lost, as was the passenger 
pigeon. 

Unmarred by auto roads, and the civiliza- 
tion and litter that auto traffic inevitably 
bring, but open to all to explore by foot 
trail and horseback. 

For hunters of big and small game, for 
those who would fish in white water or 
calm lake, for birdwatchers, for the myriads 
of amateurs with still and movie cameras. 

As the indispensable laboratory for sci- 
entists, who must always have primitive 
nature to study if they are to understand 
how to bring health to overcivilized men 
of our teeming cities. 

Do you say, “Iam not adventurous. What 
would it mean to me?” 

It would mean that if you are a camper, 
you could camp in lands provided in the 
wilderness foreground; If a motorist, travel 
roads and stay in hotels and motels, having 
ita wide, unbroken landscape as the inspiring 
backdrop of your vacation. 

But another may say: “I am a stay-at- 
home; I cannot afford to travel,” or “I am 
too ill to take a journey,“ or “I do not care 


To you, it may mean most of all. 

After you have come home through the 
traffic rush, the fumes and the neon glare 
of the city, to open your newspaper and 
“magazine and see pictures and stories of this 
wilderness; to go out to a movie and see it 
in magnificent color in nature and sports 
films and as the scenes in which human 
drama is enacted; or to turn on your tele- 
vision set at home and see these things 
there. 

Even without these pleasures, would it 
not mean much to everyone just to know 
that primitive nature is still there—that 
man the despoiler, the destroyer, the greedy 
exploiter, the waster, had spared a little of 

creation, which God saw after He 
had made it, and “behold, it was very good.” 
(Genesis 1-31). 

If you think as we do, then write to your 
Representative in Congress, to Chairman 
WAYNE ASPINALL of the Interior Committee, 
to any member of that committee—indeed, 
to any other Congressman, and tell him that 
you want the wilderness bill passed. 

Do not underestimate the power of an 
American citizen who will write to his 
Congressmen. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Cong or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND InDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recoup semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secriow 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be Inserted in 
the Rrecorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 

order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the dally Recor as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style —The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½-polnt type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6}4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o’clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight, 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 

speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 
5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
ecript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. i 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorpD any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections.-The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committce: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a), Appendiz to daily Record —When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks; Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comés from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead Item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which ehall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the ConcRESsSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress, For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. N 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 
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in many cases flatly refuse import li- 
censes on any basis. 

Mr. Speaker our instrument industries 
are essential to our national defense and 
our future advancement in space re- 
Search. Our laws, therefore, as a matter 
of national concern, should assure their 
development and well being should not 
be threatened by an unfair competition 
from countries who refuse to take a fair 
free trade position with the United 
States. 


Part 45 Carrier Operations 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES 


C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, the re- 
cent stranding of 100 California students 
in Europe by a part 45 air carrier, Inter- 
Continental U.S., Inc., points up a need 
for Congress to give to the Civil Aero- 
Nautics Board the tools to regulate this 
Particular segment of the industry. 

It is estimated that some 1,200 Cali- 
fornia students in Europe, who were 
flown there by Intercontinental, will be 
Stranded before the summer is over. 

The CAB will be criticized, although it 
is in no way responsible, and the Board 
Can expect to receive the brunt of future 
Criticism because the public and the 
Press are unable to distinguish between 
Charter operations of part 45 carriers 
and those of supplemental air carriers 
legitimately serving the transatlantic 
charter market. 

A part 45 carrier is certificated by the 

eral Aviation Agency as a com- 
mercial operator, and cannot hold itself 
Out to the public as a common carrier. 
It is true it must meet the same safety 
as supplemental air carriers, 

although it operates on a contract: basis 
Only. However, a part 45 carrier is un- 
der no economic regulation by the CAB. 

I propose asking the Civil Aeronautics 

5 Bureau of Enforcement to draw 
up legislation which would empower the 
CAB to regulate part 45 carriers by or- 
dering them to report their operating ac- 
tivities in the same manner that surface 
Carriers are regulated by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. 

I am confident that the Civil Aero- 
Nhautics Board is doing everything in its 
Dower to protect the air-traveling public. 
It is up to Congress to give the CAB the 
tools to work with in the part 45 carrier 
field, just as it did in the 87th Congress 
When new legislation was enacted tight- 
ening regulations affecting the supple- 
mental airline industry. 

Congress must give immediately to the 
CAB new guidelines to enable the Board 
to determine whether a part 45 carrier’s 
operations have crossed the boundaries 
from private to common carriers. 

If it doesn't the general public is en- 

irely dependent upon the operators’ 

Whims, and lacks the benefit and pro- 
tection of the CAB's regulations which 
govern other operators. 
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As an example there are no insurance 
requirements or performance standards 
in effect for part 45 carriers such as those 
applicable to supplemental and certifi- 
cated cargo carriers, and the public’s in- 
terest is entirely a matter of the opera- 
tor’s discretion. 

Let us look at the International U.S., 
Inc., case. This part 45 carrier, head- 
quartered in Luxembourg, is run by citi- 
zens of the United States. 

The first newspaper interest in this 
company stemmed from its cancellation 
of a transatlantic charter flight which 
resulted in the stranding in New Vork 
of 100 passengers en route from Cali- 
fornia to Europe. 

Then came a report that the same 


- part 45 carrier would likely cancel its 


Paris-to-New York charter with 87 Cali- 
fornia students involved. California 
State officials are seeking help for pas- 
sengers on this flight. However, the 
main problem seems to be one of finding 
substitute lift at the low rates for which 
the original passage was booked. 

Inquiring at CAB, I learned that its 
Bureau of Enforcement is receiving many 
letters from parents and families of pas- 
sengers now in Europe, expressing con- 
cern over the possibility that there may 
be strandings brought on by cancellation 
of other flights. Every few days a letter 
is received at CAB from some student in 
Europe who can’t find out how he is going 
to get home because the travel agents 
handling the flights are in trouble with 
the New York or California authorities, 
and no one is answering their mail. 

If some 1,200 California students now 
in Europe, who were flown there by Inter- 
continental and who are threatened with 
stranding actually do suffer, the public 
criticism will be leveled at the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board, although it is in no way 
responsible for regulating this part 45 
carrier's operations. 

The CAB already has indicated that 
necessary waivers would be granted sup- 
plemental carriers to transport the pas- 
sengers. This is of no avail, however, 
because of the higher charges of legiti- 
mate carriers for substitute transporta- 
tion. 

The only way to prevent a repeat of 
this type of stranding is for Congress to 
give to the CAB the legislation that will 
reguate all part 45 carrier operations. 


Quality Stabilization 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp an article appearing in the Atlanta 
Constitution of Friday, July 5, 1963, 
about the quality stabilization bill, which 
is really fair trade, or more simply put, 
just plain price fixing and consumer 
gouging 


The article follows: 
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QuALITY STABILIZATION on Fam TRADE, It's 
SAME OLD Price-Fixmne PACKAGE 

Many of those who uphold the virtues of 
free enterprise can be found behind the 
scenes busily trying to destroy it. Stymied 
in the courts and in State legislatures, for 
instance, proponents of so-call fair trade 
laws are making great headway in Congress. 
In fact, it is reported that chances are about 
even that such legislation will be passed 
within the next 12 months. 

They've even given it a new name, Quality 
Stabilization Act.“ Under whatever name, it 
is the same old package that would restrict 
free competition. Under any deceptive label, 
it is still price fixing by law and if that's free 
enterprise then socialism is not as it's de- 
fined. 

The bill now under consideration is de- 
signed to curb price cutting at both the 
wholesale and retail level. It would em- 
power a manufacturer to set minimum prices 
throughout the country at which any of his 
products bearing a name, brand, or trade- 
mark, could be wholesaled or retailed. Any 
product, from automobiles to toothpaste, 
canned soups or refrigerators, would be 
covered. 

Independent retail druggists are said to be 
spearheading the drive yet they have plenty 
of assistance. They want protection from 
chains and other mass distribution outlets. 
Experience shows, however, that so-called 
fair trade laws have quite the opposite effect. 
The inducement to shop around removed, 
consumers gravitate to the larger stores 
where greater variety of merchandise can be 
found. 

If Congress should pass such a bill, prece- 
dent indicates it would not stand the test 
of the courts. In the meantime, however, 
It could cost consumers millions. In the 
final analysis, laws restrictive of trade and 
free competition are inimical to the Ameri- 
can system and Congress, where bombastic 
oratory is heard every day extolling free en- 
terprise, certainly knows it. 


Fort Myers Heralds Henry Ford 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to join with the Fort Myers 
News-Press, an outstanding Florida 
newspaper, in paying tribute to one of 
America’s outstanding citizens, Henry 
Ford, on the 100th anniversary of his 
birth. Mr. Ford’s foresight and leader- 
ship has aided the automobile industry 
in becoming one of the top producers in 
our economy today. I know that Fort 
Myers was greatly honored to have had 
Henry Ford as a winter visitor on many 
occasions, and I think it quite fitting that 
they should pay tribute to him in their 
July 28, 1963, edition of the Fort Myers 
News-Press that follows: 

Forp SHovutp Nor Be FORGOTTEN Here 

The 100th anniversary today of Henry 
Ford's birth, which is being marked with 
ceremonies in Michigan, suggests that Fort 
Myers might well pay more attention than 
it does to the memory ot this unique Ameri- 
can who had a winter home here for a quarter 
of a century and whose achievements in the 
field of industry were as monumental as 
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those in electricity of his crony and Fort 
Myers neighbor, Thomas A. Edison. 

Ford was as truly a genius of machinery 
and mass production as Edison was with 
his inventions and it ls not surprising that 
these two developed an intimate friendship 
which endured until Edison's death. Ford. 
like Edison, had little formal schooling; hav- 
ing quit school at 15 and left his farm home 
at 16 to go to work in a Detrolt machine 
shop. Like the inventor, he was a practical 
man who liked to work with his hands but 
yet a visionary with the drive and talent to 
make his dream come true. Ford literally 
put American on wheels, he founded the great 
automotive industry and he concelved and 
developed the system of mass production 
which de the United States the wealthiest 
country in the world, He was indeed a giant 
equaling Edison's stature. 

At the same time the automotive wizard, 
like the electrical wizard, was a homey man 
of plain tastes, a friendly man who relished 
a chat with ordinary folks, and an inquisi- 
tive man who was interested in the people 
and things he encountered. The town of 
Fort Myers and its surrounding countryside 
of 30 to 40 years ago held much of interest 
to him and he seldom failed to spend some 
time here each winter while Edison was 
alive. After the inventor’s death in 1931 his 
visits were less frequent and he last came 
here in 1941. 

There are many associations between Ford 
and Fort Myers. The unpretentious house 
he bought in 1916 on the riverfront next 
door to Edison’s place still stands, occupied 
now by Mr. and Mrs. Thomas M. Biggar who 
bought it from him in 1943. He once owned 
the old Everett Hote] In LaBelle which he 
acquired from E. E. Goodno, the founder of 
LaBelle with whom he had business deal- 
ings. Edison's original Fort Myers labora- 
tory now stands in Dearborn Village, the 
great museum of Americana which Ford 
established. The laboratory was moved there 
lock, stock and barrel and reerected, and 
Edison built a new one here across McGre- 
gor Boulevard from his estate. The rubber 
experiments which Edison was undertaking 
in the new laboratory at the time of his 
death were started at Ford's instigation and 
with his aid. Also at Ford’s Dearborn Vil- 
lage is a river steamboat with machinery 
salvaged from ‘the Menge Bros. steamer 
Gray Eagle which plied the Caloosahatchee 
for 22 years before the turn of the century 
until it went on the rocks and was aban- 
doned. Ford employed Capt. Conrad Menge 
of Fort Myers to build and superintend this 
exhibit and others at Dearborn Village. 

Yet strangely there is no memorial of 
Henry Ford in Fort Myers, as there is of 
Edison. Ford Street which runs through 
Dunbar Heights may or may not have been 
named for him, but there is nothing else. 
It would take nothing away from Edison’s 
imperishable luster if some reminder of 
Ford were included in the annual Pageant 
of Light. And what better name could there 
be for the new span crossing the Caloosa- 
hatchee close by the Thomas A. Edison 
Bridge than the Henry Ford Bridge? 


Farm Bureau and REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 
Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I received 


in my office today the August 1963 issue 
of the Record, the Illinois Farm Bureau 
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magazine in addition to the August 1963 
issue of Rural Electrification, the maga- 
zine put out by the National Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative Association. I have two 
REA co-ops serving sections of my dis- 
trict and many of the co-op members are 
also members of the farm bureau. Iam 
sure both of these publications are, 
therefore of considerable interest to 
many of my constituents. 

Let’s take a look at what Mr. Clyde 
Ellis, NRECA general manager, had to 
say in his column “From Where I Sit.” 
He writes: 

There has been considerable stir through- 
out the country about the editorial in the 
current issue of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation magazine signed by President 
Charles Shuman. 

It is a strange editorial, in which Mr. Shu- 
man alternately praises the rural electri- 
fication program, implies that it is going 
astray and claims that at present the mem- 
bers do not have a satisfactory evidence of 
ownership. * * * 

Generalities, especially when expressed 
publicly, can be dangerous. * * * 

Many electric cooperatives are now repay- 
ing capital credits and all of them plan to 
do so, but as yet they, in the aggregate, have 
only about 20 percent equity. 

This system of elective cooperative busi- 
ness is working successfully, not only in 
bringing light aand power to rural America 
but in giving the members the control and 
ownership they were promised when they 
joined the co-op. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, let us see what Mr. 
Norman Clapp, REA Administrator, had 
to say in the hearings on the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture appropriations for 
1964. I asked Mr. Clapp: 

In section 5 of your standard loan contract 
it is so worded that whenever a cooperative 
borrows money from you they are required 
to mortgage not only the property being fi- 
nanced by the loan, but all property for the 
present and future. Is that correct? 


Mr. Clapp replied, “Yes.” 

Further on I stated: 

REA has the right to veto its co-op man- 
agers, its attorneys, and engineering firms 
if you so desire; is that right? 


Mr. Clapp replied: 
Yes; we retain that right. 


Mr. Speaker, as local distribution bor- 
rowers repay their 35-year loans to the 
Federal Government, REA loses the con- 
trol over their activities which is em- 
bodied in its mortgage and loan contract 
with its borrowers. As long as a local 
borrower is in debt to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, the REA Administrator main- 
tains such rights as the veto power over 
a borrower's choice of manager and at- 
torney, and the right to maintain an ex- 
clusive banker’s position by refusing to 
permit the borrower to obtain expansion 
funds elsewhere. Once the Federal debt 
has been retired, however, the borrower 
is free to conduct his business independ- 
ently as a cooperative should. 

Thus, when REA approves a G. & T. 
loan for a group of distribution borrow- 
ers, these cooperatives become indebted 
to the Federal Government and come 
under the Federal Government's control 
for another 35 years. Once a group of 
cooperatives construct their own G. & T. 
system and take on a utility responsi- 
bility for their own power supply, normal 
load growth (a co-op doubles its load 
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every 7 years) requires periodic expan- 
sion of facilities, thereby increasing the 
borrower’s debt to REA. Thus, Mr. 
Speaker, borrowers soons find themselves’ 
indebted to the Federal Government for 
an indefinite future. REA's strict con- 
tractual control over its borrowers makes 
this agency as much of a Federal power 
agency as TVA or the Interior Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. Speaker, it is obvious Mr. Shuman 
knew what he was talking about and was 
not speaking in generalities. On the 
contrary, Mr. Ellis made a fool of him- 
self during the hearings by his testimony 
on Colorado-Ute, and here again we see 
that his aforementioned statement re- 
garding co-op control remaining with 
the members is completely at odds with 
the testimony of the REA Administrator. 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the article from the Illinois Farm Bu- 
reau Record at this point: 

FARM BUREAU AND REA 


Rural electrification and Farm Bureau in 
Illinois have grown up as friendly neighbors. 
Although Farm Bureau is the older of the 
two, Farm Bureau was in the forefront as 
lines were strung and electric power taken to 
the farms of Dlinols. 

In fact, O. M. Kile, in his book, “Farm 
Bureau -Through -Three Decades,” states 
“Rural electrification was another activity 
which got its start on an organized basis at 
farm bureau headquarters in Chicago.“ Kile 
tells that work was done by the American 
Farm Bureau as early as 1923 to promote the 
extension of electric lines to rural users. 

h the persistent support of Farm 
Bureau, the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration was finally established in 1935 and 
farm bureau went to work immediately to 
guarantee its success. 

In Illinois, most of the early pioneers in 
the rural electrification movement were also 
Farm Bureau leaders. 

The goodwill which has always been shared 
by rural electric cooperatives and Farm Bu- 
reau was evidenced in the support Farm Bu- 
reau gave rural electric cooperatives in the 
territorial integrity legislative fight in the 
78d general assembly which was just com- 
pleted. 

However, in the June 2, 1963, issue of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Thomas W. Ottenad 
wrote a story in which he branded the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation as one of sev- 
eral organizations taking part in an “assault 
on the federally-financed rural electrification 


program. 

Ottenad, a Post-Dispatch Washington cor- 
respondent, proceded to write his story about 
Norman M. Clapp, who is REA Administrator. 
He failed completely to substantiate his 
charge that Farm Bureau was conducting 
an “assault” on rural electric cooperatives— 
a trick which is politely termed “name call- 
ing.” 

To add insult to injury, the Post-Dispateh 
headline writer singled out Farm Bureau 
by writing: Intensive Attack Being Made 
Against Federal Rural Electrification Pro- 
gram by Businessmen and Farm Bureau 45 
Well as Private Utilities—Administrator 
Clapp Replies to Opponents.” 

In order to bring the whole question into 
proper perspective, this is what Farm Bureau 
delegates wrote in their resolutions in 1963: 

“We support rural electric and telephone 
cooperatives organized and operated in ac 
cordance with accepted cooperative princi- 
ples and practices. Further development 
and growth of these cooperatives call for 
the active and loyal support of member 
patrons who understand their responsibilities 
for supporting and helping finance them- 
Local ownership by well informed members 
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is the best safeguard for true cooperative 
Principles. 

“It is time to make certain that the mem- 
bers of rural electric cooperatives can obtain 
Tull and complete member ownership and 
control. Ownership and control should be 
Clearly secured in the hands of the patrons. 
We recommend that member equities be 
made transferable to eligible persons on the 
books. of the cooperative at any time. 

“We urge members of rural electric co- 
Operatives to study the by-laws of their as- 
sociations. and to make certain that they 
contain provisions that make it mandatory 
to (1) allocate annually the equities of in- 
dividual members and inform each member 
of the amount in his equity account and 
(2) require approval by a majority of patrons 
before the principal asseta and business of 
the cooperative can be sold. 

“Power shortages and inadequate grids or 
transmission lines continue to be a major 
Problem in supplying adequate power to 
farmers in some areas. We support sound 
and economic developments to assure saan 
People adequate electric service. 

“We urge power companics to expand their 
facilities to meet the increasing demand of 
Tarm people at reasonable cost. We urge ef- 
Torts on the part of the rural electric cooper- 
atives and other private power companies to 
Teach agreements that will be in the best 
long-time interest of all concerned, 

“If satisfactory agreements cannot be 
Teached for necessary amounts of energy for 
farm use at competitive rates, we support 
the use of Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion funds to finance the generation and 
transmission facilities farmers need. We op- 
Pose any efforts to change the present law 
which makes this possible. 

; “Where further expansion or improvement 

of power production is contemplated, serious 
consideration should be given to the possi- 
bility of seeking funds for the program on 
an investment basis from members of the 
cooperatives. If revisions in legislation or 
regulations are needed in order to permit 
Such procedures, we will support the neces- 
sary changes. 

“Rural electric cooperatives have per- 
formed a valuable service for rural America, 
but many factors affecting their operations 
have changed materially since Congress au- 
thorized their establishment. Any future 
loans made by the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration to established rural electric or 
telephone ceoperatives and other borrowers 
should be made at not less than the cost of 
money to the Federal Government. 

“We. oppose any plan or effort to convert 
Tural electric cooperatives into a public power 
System. 

“Rural electric cooperatives should not par- 
ticipate in financing the Rural Areas Devel- 
opment We recommend that they 
confine their activities to the purposes for 
Which they were organized.” 

For most Ilinois Farm Bureau members 
and rural electric patrons, this is a good 
statement. However, some rural electric co- 
Operative spokesmen have been throwing 
boulder-sized rocks at farm bureau over 
four points contained in the resolution. 

First of all, in the opening paragraph of 
the resolution, the delegates said that local 
Ownership by well-informed members is the 
best safeguard for true cooperative prin- 
ciples.” 

This statement has been augmented by re- 
cent statements of Farm Bureau leaders in 
Which the suggestion has been offered that 


rural electrification patrons become true 


Owners of their cooperatives and own stock 
in their cooperatives rather than simply cap- 
ital credits.” 
Secondly, Farm Bureau has opposed expan- 
_ Sion of generating and transmission facilities 
by rural electric cooperatives unless those 
facilities are fully Justified and necessary- 
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Farm Bureau has said generally that co- 
operatives should avail themselves of the 
lowest power rates available. If these rates 
are provided by privately owned utilities, 
then the cooperatives should buy there, If 
lower power rates are guaranteed by con- 
struction of cooperative-owned generating 
plants, then this should be the route. 

In the third place, Farm Bureau has op- 
posed the current 2-percent loan rate which 
established rural electric cooperatives can 
pay to borrow new funds from the REA. 
Farm Bureau's point, stated in the eighth 
paragraph of the resolution, is supported by 
the fact that some rural electric cooperatives 
borrow funds for 2 percent, then plow their 
surplus funds into Government bonds which 
draw a higher interest rate instead of pre- 
paying their 2-percent obligations. Farm 
Bureau simply states that established REA 
borrowers should pay the going rate for new 
money—enough to pay the Government's 
cost of borrowing the funds to lend REA. 

Finally, Farm Bureau opposes, as the reso- 
lution states, “any plan or effort to convert 
rural electric cooperatives into a public 
power system.” Ten years ago, Illinois Ag- 
ricultural Association delegates wrote this 
into their resolutions by stating that “The 
IAA believes that the production, transmis- 
sion, and distribution of electrical power 
should be primarily a function of private 
eee cocperative or noncooper- 
ative 

But similarly, Farm Bureau has opposed 
the capture of rural electric cooperatives by 
private utilities, feeling that whether the 
Government or private utilities take over, 
the farmer will be the loser. 

In some circles, rural electric cooperative 
spokesmen state that no one in the rural 
electrification movement favors a public 
power system. But on the other hand, more 
than one Congressman who thought he had 
voted to favor all REA measures found him- 
self roundly criticized as anti-REA because 
he voted against such public power projects 
as the Hell's Canyon Dam. 

The attacks on Farm Bureau, claiming it 
is antirural electric cooperative have been 
made mostly by insinuation or the kind of 
namecalling to which Post-Dispatch Corre- 
spondent Ottenad resorted. 

Farm Bureau has been termed “proprivate 
utility” by some and as pro-REA“ by others. 
The truth is, Farm Bureau is neither pro- 
utility nor pro-REA—It is profarmer, Since 
the beginning of the rural electrification 
movement, Farm Bureau has stood strongly 
for high-line electric service for all farmers 
at the lowest possible rate. In Illinois, for 
the most part, this service has best been fur- 
nished by rural electric cooperatives, with 
some notable exceptions, mostly in northern 
Nllonis. 


But the crux of the whole matter seems to 
lie in the fact that Farm Bureau helped build 
rural electric cooperatives. Farm Bureau 
is still dedicated to those principles on which 
these cooperatives were founded. If the co- 
operatives, or some of their spokesmen, want 
to change these principles, then a new exam- 
ination would be in order. 


Ghana 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 
Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 


my colleagues will be interested, I know, 
in an editorial in the well-respected 
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New York Times on recent criticism of 
Ghana that gained considerable public- 
ity. I am extending my remarks to 
include this editorial from the New 
York Times of July 16, 1983, and also a 
letter from Dr. St. Clair Drake in the 
“Letters to the Times“ in the New York 
Times of July 30, 1963. 

Dr. St. Clair Drake spent several years 
in Ghana as a professor of sociology. 
He is personally well known to me, and 
I have valued his counsel on Ghana. 

I might add, Mr. Speaker, that I 
visited with Dr. Drake, who is a dis- 
tinguished member of the faculty of 
Roosevelt University in Chicago, during 
his residence at the college in Ghana, 
I do not know of any American who has 
been closer and more intimately in 
touch with the youth of that African 
nation. 


The editorial and letter follow: 
From the New York Times, July 16, 1963] 
BAITING THE GHANAIANS 


The statement that Ghana Is probably “the 
first Soviet satellite in Africa“ Is almost as 
harmful to the position of the United States 
in Africa as it is unjust to Ghana. The 
irresponsibility of the statement is obvious 
from the fact that even its author only 
claims to have talked to one man, who is a 
respected Ghanaian opposition leader in exile, 
Dr. Kofi Busia. j 

Conclusive evidence of President Kwame 
Nxrumahs communism, according to this 
way of thinking, seems to be that Mr. Nkru- 
mah made a trip behind the Iron Curtain. 
Even Dr. Busia, for all his hostility, did not 
testify that Ghana in his opinion is a “Soviet 
satellite.” He argued that it is “Communist 
oriented.” 

The evidence is mixed, even contradictory. 
The aid being given by the United States 
and British Governments and the World 
Bank was arranged after careful inquiries. 
A new Ghanaian investment law to en- 
courage foreign private investments has just 
been adopted. The American Peace Corps 
has had a successful program. 

Ghana's foreign policies do often coincide 
with the Soviet position; but that is a very 
long way from saying that Ghana—or any 
other African state—is a satellite. Guinea 
Was stereotyped in the same way by many 
Americans until a year or two ago, when the 
essential African determination to be no- 
body's satellite became clear there—and 
Guinea was much nearer to being a Soviet 
satellite than Ghana has ever been. 

None of this means that the Nkrumah 
government is pro-Western or democratic. ` 
Nothing could be less democratic than the 
autocratic, authoritarian, one-party system 
of Ghana, with Kwame Nkrumah as the 
tribal chieftain of his nation. Moreover, no 
one can question the fact that Mr. Nkru- 
mah is a fanatical anticolonialist, “anti- 
imperialist” African leader with, doubtless, 
imperial ambitions of his own in West Africa. 
Besides which, he is a variation of a Marxist 
since he has introduced what he himself 
calls a policy of African Socialism. 

The author seems to believe all this makes 
Ghana a “Soviet satellite.” Such wild state- 
ments could, in fact, help drive an African 
leader toward Moscow. It is hard for 
foreigners to realize that people like ———— 
fortunately, do not speak for the 
United States, or the U.S. Government or, 
in his case, even for the U.S. Senate, 


[From the New York Times, July 30, 1963] 
Winz Nexuman Sraxns— His “Araican So- 
CIALISM” DEFENDED AGAINST CHARGE OF 
COMMUNISM 
(The writer of the following letter was pro- 
fessor of sociology at the University College 
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of Ghana for some 2% years, until February 
1961. He is now director of the African 
studies program at Roosevelt University.) 
To the EDITOR OF THE New YORE TIMES: 

The Senator, in his July 24 reply to your 
July 16 editorial attempts to bolster the con- 
tention of his subcommittee that sworn 
testimony and documentation available to 
them “Strongly suggests that Kwame 
Nxrumah's Ghana has become the first So- 
viet satellite in Africa.“ There is consid- 
erable evidence, however, to strongly sug- 
gest“ otherwise. 

The charge of “irresponsibility” against 
the Senator must stand until he is willing to 
examine some evidence other than the testi- 
mony of the self-exiled leader of Ghana's 
United Party and the “108 documents which 
convey the view of and opinions of many 

other prominent Ghanaians.” (These are 
not documents at all in the historian's 
sense.) 

All of these persons, however charming, 
brilliant, and sincere they may be, are for 
quite understandable reasons bitter and 
biased. They may honestly believe that 
Ghana is a satellite“ and Nkrumah a Com- 
munist, but that doesn't make either charge 
necessarily true. 

NO COMMUNIST PARTY 

African socialism in Ghana is what 
Nkrumah says it is, not what Khrushchey or 
Tito or Mao or Castro says it is. There is 
no Communist Party in Ghana and the 
Convention Peoples Party is not one of the 
81 parties which make up the international 
Communist movement. 

All Soviet satellites have Indisoluble eco- 
nomie bonds which tie them to the dominant 
country. Ghana has no such ties with 
either the U.S.S.R. or China Less than 10 
percent of the exports and imports involve 
Communist countries, and the bulk of 
Ghana’s valuable cocoa crop is sold in the 
West. 

Since 1960 Ghana has tried to free itself 
from the risk of chronic price fluctuations in 
the West and the possibility of suffering 
from some future depression by cultivating 
trade ties with the East to balance off those 
with the West. Most of the capital in- 
vested in these major development projects 
is Western. 

TECHNICAL ADVISERS 

A few Russians, Czechs, and Poles are in 
Ghana to supervise the building of factories 
and the organization of state farms, this 
technical assistance being financed by low 
interest loans which Ghana has secured from 
the East. But the overwhelming majority 
of the technicians and advisers in the coun- 
try are from Canada, the United States, Great 
Britain, Israel, and other Western countries. 

Canadians—not Russians—are helping to 
train the armed forces; an American heads 
the law school at the university and a med- 
ical team is on the way from the United 
States to organize a teaching hospital. 
Nearly 200 Peace Corps volunteers are in the 
country. No satellite“ would be allowed to 
absorb this much Western technical and fi- 
nancial assistance. 

At the U.N., Ghana has always voted against 
the Russian idea of a troika to replace the 
Secretary General, but it also yotes for the 
admission of Red China. It has repeatedly 
rebuked both sides for dragging heels on 
the banning of nuclear tests. 

During the Cuba crisis, the Ghana dele- 
gate expressed sympathetic understanding of 
US. fears, but oposed an invasion of Cuba. 
It did not go along with Cuba's attempt to 
have a renewed Security Council debate on 
the issue, There is absolutely no substance 
at all to Senator Dopn’s charge that Nkru- 
mah has “consistently suported the Soviet 
Union and Cuba in the U.N.” 

Americans who object to a policy of posi- 
tive nonalinement.” African socialism, the 
one-party state and militant Pan-Africanism 
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have a tendency to label all of these orienta- 
tions “Communist,” as do Ghanalans who 
prefer other political styles. This simply 
confuses the issue. 

The crucial question from the American 
foreign policy standpoint is not whether the 
Ghanaian Government is authoritarian—the 
United States supports the governments of 
Liberia and various other African authori- 
tarian states—nor whether it is Socialist (the 
United States helped to finance Clement Att- 
lee’s Labor Government and Tito's commun- 
ism). Pan-Africanism is not a communistic 
movement and is no menace to the United 
States. 

The relevant questions are: Does Ghana 
have an independent foreign policy not tied 
to that of the U.S.S.R. or China?” and “Is it 
likely to keep that orientation?” A careful 
study of Ghana and its leader might produce 
a positive answer to both questions. 

The gentleman is proud of having pre- 
dicted the ultimate destination of Castro and 
Jagan. He will risk ruining his reputation 
as a prophet, however, unless he opens his 
mind and takes the time to learn more about 
Nkrumah and Ghana than the peripatetic 
anti-Nkrumah politicians are able to teach 
him. 

St. CLAIR DRAKE. 

Curcaco, July 26, 1963. 


H.R. 7688: A Bill To Amend the National 
Firearms Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CECIL R. KING 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. KING of California. Mr. Speak- 
er, on July 22, 1963, I introduced H.R. 
7688 to amend the National Firearms 
Act to eliminate the Federal occupational 
and transfer taxes on certain firearms 
which are chiefly collectors’ items. 

The purpose of H.R. 7688 is to amend 
the National Firearms Act to eliminate 
the “any other weapon” category from 
its provisions. 

The National Firearms Act was 
enacted by the 73d Congress in 1934 to 
impose a tax and registration on the 
making or transfer of machineguns, 
sawed-off rifies and shotguns, and cer- 
tain other weapons which had become 
a national crime problem in the prohibi- 
tion era. This law is administered by 
the Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division, 
Internal Revenue Service, Treasury 
Department. 

The tax on the making or transfer of 
fully automatic weapons, short-barrel 
rifles and shotguns, and certain other 
firearms is $200. The tax on concealable 
firearms—excluding pistols and re- 
volvers—defined as any other weapon” 
under the act, is $5. 

Section 5848(5) defines “any other 
weapon” as “any weapon or device ca- 
pable of being concealed on the person 
from which a shot can be discharged 
through the energy of an explosive, but 
such term shall not include pistols or re- 
volvers or weapons designed, made, or 
intended to be fired from the shoulder 
and not capable of being fired with fixed 
ammunition.” 

This definition presents an area of 
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inequity and a difficult administrative 
problem. Collectors and firearms en- 
thusiasts who are interested in possess- 
ing the kinds of firearms falling under 
the category of “any other weapon” are 
discouraged from doing so because of the 
tax and registration involved. Further, 
the law does not define what is a pistol 
or revolver; hence, it becomes a matter 
of administrative determination as to 
what is a “pistol” or revolver.“ excepted 
under the act, and what is “any other 
weapon,” prohibited under the act. Ifa 
weapon is concealable and not clearly 
recognizable as a pistol or revolver, then 
it must come within the vague category 
of “any other weapon,” subject to tax 
and registration. 

Reputable persons who unwittingly 
violate the provision with regard to “any 
other weapon” may, upon conviction, be 
fined a maximum of $2,000 or be impris- 
oned for not more than 5 years, or both. 

Clearly, Congress intended that the 
National Firearms Act be directed to- 
ward these weapons favored by the crim- 
inal and not toward those firearms which 
have little or no utility and appeal for 
the lawless. In connection with this ob- 
servation, it should be noted that am- 
munition for many of the firearms fall- 
ing within the “any other weapon” 
category is not available. To subject 
law-abiding collectors and enthusiasts to 
the possibility of prosecution and severe 
penalties for the pursuit of a legitimate 
and wholesome activity would appear to 
be inconsistent with the principles of the 
law and the intent of the Congress. 

Those firearms falling within the scope 
of the definition of “any other weapon,” 
as determined by administrative ruling, 
comprise the unusual and strange, highly 
prized by collectors and enthusiasts as 
specimens of a bygone era. These fire- 
arms mark stages in the development of 
small arms through the process of ex- 
perimentation, trial, and error and plain 
American inventiveness. Their sole 
value today lies in their historical asso- 
ciations and in their unique character. 

The amendments I suggest will remove 
a vague, burdensome area from the Na- 
tional Firearms Act, thereby improving 
its administration and enforcement. 


President of Alabama Bar Association 
Speaks on the Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 11, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Hon. James J. Carter, president of the 
Alabama Bar Association, was one of 
those invited to the White House for the 
Conference on Civil Rights on June 21, 
1963. At that meeting, Mr. Carter, in 
clear, direct language expressed the deep 
convictions of the great majority of Ala- 
bamians on the situation of recent weeks 
which has seen Negro demonstrations 
rage rampant, first in Birmingham and 
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Subsequently in cities 
throughout the country. 

I want to respectfully commend to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House, 
and to Members of the other body, Mr. 
Carter's statement on the subject, par- 
ticularly as it regards the State of Ala- 
bama. 

The Montgomery Civitan Club, which. 
sent me a copy of Mr. Carter's remarks, 
joins me in endorsing his views com- 
_ pletely. 

His statement follows hereunder: 

An ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE JAMES J. 

CARTER, PRESIDENT OF THE ALABAMA Ban 

ASSOCIATION, aT THE WHITE HOUSE, JUNE 21 


Law is for everyone. Without law, liberty 
Would be nonexistent. Alabamians have 
traditionally been Inw-minded people. We 
are still a law-minded people. Our respect 
for law and order is decply ingrained, 
and, even in the face of strong provocations 
and agitations, our people have responded 
with commendable dignity and restraint. 
Patience and restraint, however, grow thin at 
times when outside meddlers and fund rais- 
ers with sanctimonious professions of right- 
eousness and piety, and under the spurious 
label of “nonviolence” seek to incite and in- 
fluence peaceful communities. 

We are sick and tired of having the white 
citizens of our State unjustly pictured as 
lawless hoodlums. When Negroes fill the 
Streets and seek to precipitate clashes and 
incidents; when at the hands of a mob made 
up of Negroes a policeman is stabbed in the 
back; when a white taxicab driver has his 
vehicle overturned and his life almost taken 
by “nonviolent” demonstrators; when a 
thousand or more Negro children, at the be- 
hest of fund-seeking agitators, abandon 
school and discipline and run wild through 
the streets and stores; when buildings are 
Set on fire and Negro mobs stone the firemen 
who come to extinguish the flames; the so- 
Called nonviolence campaign is revealed as 
& provocative movement not only lacking re- 
spect for law and order but filled with vitri- 
olle contempt therefor. 

In the name of law and order the time is 
long past due when people in high places in 
this country should stop encouraging, and 
should speak out against, the exhibitionists 
and publicity seekers who seek to influence 
the emotions of men with what they call 
nonviolent freedom rides, freedom walks, 
kneel-ins, sit-ins, and street demonstrations. 
These are devices of duress and pressure and 
threats, and pressure begets pressure and 
chronic hostility and ultimately frustration 
and violence. Law and order is not just for 
white Citizens. Negroes, too, are. subject to 
law and order. The many blessings of llb- 
erty, which can be enjoyed only in an orderly 
Society, carry with them many responsibill- 
ties, To destroy order in the name of liberty 
is to incite anarchy. Order can no more be 
Tightly abandoned by Negroes than by white 
Persons. 

Law and order has not broken down in 
Alabama, and I am confident that it will not. 
In past weeks the agitators in Birmingham, 
with their so-called nonviolent mobs, 
taunted and defied the duly constituted au- 
thorities who with patience, courage, and 
fortitude performed the unpleasant duties 
that were theirs. Anarchy did not prevail. 
Father Albert S. Foley, chairman of the Ala- 
bama Advisory Committee of the U.S, Com- 
Mission-on Civil Rights, was quoted as say- 
ing: “The white community of Birmingham 
has observed law and order. The Negro com- 
Munity has not observed law and order.” 
Another press dispatch sald: “Foley said a 
Member of the Southern Christian Leader- 
ship Conference (SCLC) which King heads, 
told him the group's treasury was nearly de- 
pleted and the demonstrations were necded 
to spark lagging contributions.” Is this re- 
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sponsible conduct, or just a front for a 
massive fund-raising campaign? 

Lawand order? Yes. But Negro agitators 
and their sympathizers and followers are not 
a privileged class above the law, and they 
should not be encouraged to so believe. The 
lives, liberty, and property of citizens should 
not. be allowed to be placed in jeopardy by 
any lawless element, black or white. 


The Gesell Report Would Overcerrect 
the Racial Strife and Damage the 
Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call attention to a timely and 
well-written editorial by Mr. Leon Smith, 
editor of the Free Press, Thomaston, Ga. 
This editorial appeared in the issue of 
August 6, 1963. 

Once again this dedicated newspaper- 
man has performed a service to his com- 
munity by pointing out the dangers 
which are contained in the Gesell report. 

The inherent danger in the philosophy 
which generated this report does not 
concern itself alone with the controversy 
over rapid forced integration or other 
phases of the civil rights controversy. 
The greatest danger is that, if imple- 
mented, the recommendations contained 
in the report would subvert the Depart- 
ment of Defense and all its component 
parts from the primary role of defend- 
ing this country into a massive force to 
implement a political doctrine for purely 
political purposes. 

As Editor Smith points out, such a 
course “could prove disastrous for this 
Nation.” His editorial, in full, follows: 
THE GESELL REPORT WOULD OVERCORRECT 

THE RACIAL STRIFE AND DAMAGE THE ARMED 

FORCES 

The Federal Government is going beyond 
all reason in thelr latest efforts to have the 
military of this country actively push the 
politically motivated civil rights battle. 

Evidence of the extremity in the Kennedy 
administration’s effort to overalleviate the 
grievances of the Negro race of this country 
was unearthed last week when it was dis- 
covered a virtually secret committee had 
been at work to push Integration inside and 
through the Armed Forces and to make rec- 
ommendations. 

At this writing only the blackjack idea 
of placing segregated communities on off 
limits to the military has been made public. 

But we have a copy of the initial report of 
the President's Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity in the Armed Forces together with the 
cover letter from Secretary of Defense Rob- 
ert T. McNamara. 5 

If the Committee is taken the least bit 
serious and permitted to force its ideas on 
the military of this country it will demoral- 
ize our Armed Forces to a point that we 
could fall to the Russians without so much 
as firing a weapon. 

The Committee would have the command- 
ers of military bases throughout this coun- 
try use political and economic pressure to 
force communities surrounding military 
bases to submit to change in local customs. 

To give an illustration of the extremes 
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to which this report goes we quote from 


one portion pertaining to base commanders: 
“He can also point to the successful 

of equality of treatment and opportunity 
which exists on his base and to the economic 
dependence of the community upon the 
base.” “Commanders should develop a plan 
under which military personnel of all races 
would be permitted to patronize only those 
facilities which receive his express approval. 
Qualifying establishments might be issued 
a display placard or decal.” 

In the 93-page report are found these oth- 
er attitudes and recommendations from the 
committee: 

More recruiting should be directed toward 
Negroes to correct the insufficient flow of 
Negroes into the services and to increase the 
pitifully small number of Negro officers. 

Negroes should be located in jobs through- 
out the services regardless of their individual 
preferences in order to have a few everywhere 
and in all positions. 

Promotion boards should have more Negro 
officers on them, because white officers are 
consciously or unconsciously discriminating 
against Negroes on promotions. 

Special officers (on each base) should be 
appointed with biracial staff to handle all 
complaints of the Negroes, and such com- 
plaints should be encouraged with full pro- 
tection of the complainant from any punitive 
action. (This is above and outside the nor- 
mal channels all servicemen have for regis- 
tering complaints.) 

Base commanders should see to it that 
more Negro girls are brought on every base 
for social functions and fewer girls who be- 
lieve in segregation; that Negro hostesses 
should be considered for base clubs rather 
than white. 

Base commanders should appoint biracial 
committees to break down segregation prac- 
tices in neighboring communities; service 
personnel should not join off-base civic clubs 
if they are segregated. 

The voluntary practice of Negroes gravi- 
tating to one base service club and whites to 
another should not be permitted. 

Intimidation of base commanders with 
this directly quoted from the report: “It 
must be made clear to base commanders and 
others concerned with these problems that 
they will be measured in terms of their per- 
formance. It should be made clear that of- 
ficers showing initiative and achievement in 
this area will enhance their performance rat- 
ings and obtain favorable consideration for 
promotion and career advancement.” 

These are but a few of the recommenda- 
tions in the report which has come to be 
known as the Gesell report for its chairman, 
a Washington lawyer. 

The Armed Forces is made up of 8.2 per- 
cent Negro personnel yet, should this report 
be taken seriously by the Department of De- 
fense and pushed by the administration, the 
remaining 91.8 percent of the military per- 
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promotions hampered and be forced into the 
field of politics. 

Such action could prove disastrous for 
this Nation. The military has always re- 
mained aloof from local situations, politics 
of local, regional or national nature, and 
concerned itself with the defense of the 
country. 

President Kennedy wrote, in his cover 
letter on the report to the Secretary of De- 
fense: “The committee's recommendations 
regarding both off-base and on-base condi- 
tions merit your prompt attention and cer- 
tainly are in the spirit that I believe should 
characterize our approach to this matter.” 

Mr. McNamara has written, in a return 
memorandum for the President, that direc- 
times, manuals, and regulations are being 
prepared on the subject and that a system 
for regularly monitoring and measuring 
progress in this field is being instituted. He 
writes that “Many of these have been or will 
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be put into effect, but some require more 
study and on a few we have reservations.” 

Senator RICHARD B. RUSSELL says he will 
have many questions about the Gesell report 
this week when the military comes before 
his Senate committee asking more than $50 
billion. 

This report, in our opinion, is the ultimate 
in the reckless abandon being condoned by 
the administration to overcorrect the racial 
situation. 


Who’s Kidding Who About Our Cuban 
Policy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
r 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA ° 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, News Director Ralph Renick of 
station WTVJ in Miami recently aired 
an editorial about the U.S. policy toward 
Communist Cuba which should be 
brought to the attention of all interested 
in this serious problem. 

Mr. Renick quoted from the May 22 
statement by Assistant Secretary of 
State for Inter-American Affairs Edwin 
M. Martin, and then Mr. Renick added 
his own comments as follows: 

Secretary Martin. We are engaged in a va- 
riety of measures, unilateral, bilateral, and 
multilateral, which are designed to Increase 
the isolation of Castro. 

Mr. Renwick. Here we point to reports that 
shipping to and from Cuba is picking up al- 
most daily with full knowledge of the U.S. 
Government. 

Secretary Martin. To increase his serious 
economic difficulties. 

Mr. Renick. Here we ask why this week's 
closing off of money transfer to Cuba wasn’t 
done months ago. 

Secretary Martin. To prevent by military 
means, if necessary, any export of aggression 
from Cuba. 

Mr, Renick. Here we point to the relaxa- 
tion of that once tight quarantine of Cuba 
and the admission by the State Department 
this week that Red infiltrators are traveling 
by air from Cuba to the Cayman Islands and 
then to other points in the hemisphere. And 
this admission came only after a newsman 
broke the story. 

Secretary Martin. To thwart Cuban based 
and supported subversion of Latin American 
governments. 

Mr. Renwick. Here we need only mention 
the rapidly deteriorating situation in Vene- 
guela, British Guiana, and possibly Haiti. 

Secretary MARTIN. To increase the costs to 
the Soviets of their maintenance of Castro. 

Mr. RENT. Here we would ask where the 
Communists have ever given up; because of 
high costs, > 

Secretary MARTIN. To persuade the Soviets 

that they are backing a losing and expensive 
horse. 


Mr. Renwick, We would call the horse far 
from. losing—it certainly is still in the race. 

Secretary Martin. To effect the withdrawal 
of Soviet military forces in Cuba. 

Mr. Renick. Here we only repeat what 
recently returned Cuban exiles constantly re- 
port—the increase of Russian presence in 
Cuba. 

Secretary MARTIN. And to maintain sur- 
veillance of Cuba to insure that it does not 
again become a military threat to the United 
States or its allies in this hemisphere. 
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* 
Mr. Renick, We didn't realize that Cuba 
had ever stopped being a threat to the United 
States.. That winds up Mr. Martin’s official 
policy statement. Who is kidding who? 


While that was the text of the quotes 
used by Mr. Renick to show the State 
Department position, and his own com- 
ments on each point, one more item of 
interest should be added. 

Back in October of last year, at my 
personal request, the Select Committee 
on Export Control of the House of Rep- 
resentatives held hearings on the Castro- 
Soviet economic and military buildup in 
Cuba. Of particular interest to this 
committee was the assistance that had 
been rendered in the buildup by ships 
flying flags of free world countries. 

At that hearing I pointed out that 
free-world nations were permitting their 
ships to carry goods to Cuba. Greek, 
British, West German, and Norwegian 
ships were the major offenders. I point- 
ed out that— 

The United States is presented with a 
clear and present threat from the Soviet 
buildup in Cuba. The weapons, armaments, 
and personnel now in Cuba add up to a 
new Soviet offensive in the Western Hemis- 
phere, This offensive is being aided by the 
28 free world tankers which ran petroleum 
products to Cuba in the June-August period. 


And what was the official State De- 
partment position then? The record of 
the hearings show that Under Secretary 
of State George W. Ball told the com- 
mittee of the Congress the following: 

As an island, Cuba is entirely dependent 
upon shipping for the maintenance of its 
tottering economy. With the decline of the 
Cuban economy and with the Soviet buildup 
of arms and aid, ships and shipping have 
emerged as a special problem * * * as this 
situation has emerged, the U.S. Government 
has recognized that it should take steps to 
curtail or prevent the use of free-world 
shipping in the Soviet bloc-Cuban trade. 


This was on October 3, 1962. Today, 

almost 1 year later, free world shipping 
constitutes a majority of all shipping to 
sig outnumbering Soviet bloc ship- 
ping. 
Allied shipping continues to keep Cas- 
tro supplied. The State Department con- 
tinues to assure the American people 
that there is no reason for concern. 

Mr. Renick might very well ask, Who's 
kidding who about our Cuban policy?” 


The Honest Taxpayer Pays To Support 
the Chiseler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
crease of Government welfare programs 
is breaking down the moral fiber of our 
people and is leading to graft, chiseling, 
and robbery of the honest and hard- 
working taxpayer. Welfare has become 
a racket where the indolent and the lazy 
have found a new way of life, living at 
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public expense without working even 
unto the second and third generation. 

I hope soon the people who have to 
pay the bill will rise up in anger and put 
a stop to further Federal welfare pro- 
grams and serve notice on those who are 
able to work, but refuse to, that those 
who do not work will not eat.” 

The following item from the U.S. News 
& World Report of August 12 shows that 
more than $5 million of the taxpayers’ 
money in 1 month went to support those 
who refuse to earn an honest living: 
ONE REASON WELFARE Costs Ane So HIGH 

WASHINGTON.—Among findings in a close 
look at the program of Federal-State aid to 
needy families with dependent children: 

In 1 month—March of this year—almost 
$5 million went to families ineligible for 
ald. 

Nationwide, about 5 in every 100 receiv- 
ing the aid were not entitled to it, 

The survey was made by the Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare at the 
direction of Congress, 


Houston FHA Office 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GRAHAM PURCELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, an ar- 
ticle which appeared in the Galveston, 
Tex., Mainland Times on July 31, 1963, 
describes the operations of the Houston 
district office of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and the district director, 
Mr. Neal Pickett. 

The praise for the operations of this 
office by Mr. George Beach, secretary of 
the Galveston County Home Builders As- 
sociation, is worthy of notice. I com- 
mend the article to my colleagues: 

One of the noticeable islands of efficiency 
amid the storm-tossed seas of Federal bu- 
Treaucracy is the Houston district office of the 
Federal Housing Administration, according 
to George Beach, secretary of Galveston 
County Home Builders Association, 

This office handles Federal mortgage in- 
surance on homes, apartment projects, office 
buildings, and commercial strucfures in 
Houston and a 37-county area of southeast 
Texas. Nineteen hundred and sixty-two was 
the third best year in the history of the 
Houston office in which it insured 5,200 loans 
for homeowners and businessmen, totaling 
more than $70 million. 

This is a vital contribution to the eco- 
nomic lifeblood of Houston and southeast 
Texas particularly in the construction in- 
dustry. 

The main reason for this is that the dis- 
trict FHA Director, former Mayor Neal Pick- 
ett, has shown a commendable, and typically 
Houston, spirit of Let's get the job done,” 
since he was appointed 19 months ago. He 
will address the La Marque Rotary Club Au- 
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Since he took over, the waiting time for 
processing loan applications has been cut 
from about 7 weeks to about 7 days. The 
volume of loans insured under his direction 
has placed Houston in its proper national 
rank, commensurate with the dynamic ex- 
pansion of Houston and southeast Texas in 
this space age era. i 
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Moreover, the FHA office in Houston has 
been abie to sell 913 of the 920 properties 
on which it has had to foreclose during the 
year 1962. A resale average of 99.2 is one 
Which many a bank would envy, and is a 
tribute to the soundness and energy of the 
businesslike operations of the FHA office in 
Houston. 

“We applaud Mr. Pickett for his success in 
Overcoming the vast inertia of Federal bu- 
reaucracy, for cutting redtape, and for his 
forthright can-do policy of cooperating with 
the business community and the home- 
buying, taxpaying public,” Beach said. 

“The efficiency of FHA under his supervi- 
Bion is substantially and constructively 
Speeding up our dynamic economy. Other 
Federal officials might well apply some of his 
kind of energy to their own Government 
balliwleks,“ Beach concluded. 


Air Pollution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, I greatly 
fear that a new agency of the Federal 
Government on air pollution will grow 
into another topheavy Federal Govern- 
Ment bureaucracy. This agency could 
Well become a new instrumentality of 
harassment, regulation, and control of 
business and of our people. 

The Honorable Dan McLeod, our dy- 
Namic attorney general of South Caro- 

, sent me the following resolution 
adopted at the National Association of 
Attorneys General opposing legislation 
Providing for national regulation of air 
Pollution. 

I commend to the attention of every 
Member of this Congress this timely res- 
olution: 

RESOLUTION XIV—Am POLLUTION 

Whereas air pollution is becoming an in- 
creasingly serious problem, but one which is 
best dealt with at the local and State level 
by reason of the fact that the characteristics 
and incidence of air pollution vary from 
Place to place; and 

Whereas air pollution control is particu- 
larly within the area of State and local 
Public health and welfare responsibilities: 
Now, therefore, be it S 

Resolved by the 57th Annual Meeting oj 
the National Association of Attorneys Gen- 
eral in Seattle, Wash., July 3, 1963, That lo- 
Cal and State governments be encouraged to 
expand and improve their programs of air 
pollution control as necessary from time to 
ae and location to location; and be it fur- 


Resolved, That this association opposes the 
enactment by Congress of legislation provid- 
ing for national regulation until and unless 
State and local efforts prove unavailing; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the role of the Federal Gov- 
ernment in research and training with re- 
Spect to air pollution problems is specifically 
Tecognized and should be encouraged; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That the committee on Federal- 
State relations is authorized to present the 
&ssoclation's position on the subject when- 
ever appropriate. 

t ans recorded as voting “nay”: Cali- 
„ Hawali, Illinois, Minnesota, and 
Missouri.) 
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Many Losing Benefits Due to Hazy Social 
Security Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has advocated improved and in- 
creased social security benefits for our 
senior citizens, and introduced legisla- 
tion to this effect, I was most surprised 
to read a newspaper article showing the 
results of a recent study in the city of 
Buffalo which disclosed the amount of 
social security benefit losses. Many per- 
sons of retirement age are not collecting 
the benefits to which they are entitled 
because they have failed to check with 
the local social security office to deter- 
mine their eligibility. 

I am sure the following article which 
appeared in the Buffalo Courier-Express, 
Buffalo, N. V., on July 31, 1963, will be 
of interest to many of our constituents 
who are eligible for benefits but who have 
neglected to file an application: 

Weex’s Loss, $47,325—Many LOSING BENEFITS 
Dun ro Hazy SOCIAL SECURITY FACTS 

Hazy ideas of the social security law re- 
sult in western New Yorkers losing thou- 
sands of dollars in benefits every year. A 
recent study made in the Buffalo office dis- 
closed that benefit losses uncovered in just 
1 week totaled $47,325, 

“We realize that the social security law is 
complex,“ said John J. Gorelick, district 

r. “But even so, we are amazed at 
the hazy concepts held by some on the basics 
of the law.” 

In warning against accepting hearsay in- 
terpretation of the law, Gorelick pointed out 
that over the years there have been many 
changes in the legislation. There are four 
occasions when it is especially important to 
check personally with the social security 
Office, Gorelick sald. They are: 

1. When an insured worker in the family 
dies. 

2. When an insured person becomes dis- 
abled before reaching the age of 65. 

3. When the insured person is nearing re- 
tirement age. 

4. When the insured person reaches the 
age of 72. 


FAILING TO FILE 

“We will never know all of the reasons why 
people fall to file when they should,” said 
Gorelick. “But our studies give us some of 
the answers.” 

One woman, referred to in the study as 
Miss A, lost $10,052 in benefits. Miss A, who 
is 80 years of age, had worked hard all her 
life and had aided in the support of parents 
and helping brothers and sisters obtaining 
educations. 

She was under the impression that be- 
cause she was still working full time and 
earning more than $1,200 a year, she was not 
eligible for benefits. 

When she finally made a personal check 
with the social security office she learned 
that she would have been eligible for full 
benefits after reaching 72. Benefits are retro- 
active for only 12 months immediately pre- 
ceding the month in which an application 
is filed. 

The benefits are based on earnings and 
can range anywhere from $40 to 8127 a 
month, 

SAVINGS ACCOUNT 


Mr. B, 82, and still working regarded his 
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social security as a sort of sayings account. 
When he showed up at the social security 
office, he said: 

“Well, it’s about time I drew out my social 
security. You owe me for 10 years.” 

His benefit loss totaled about $9,000. 

Mrs. C was 60 years old when her husband 
died 5 years ago. At the age of 65 she filed 
for social security. When asked why she had 
not filed at the age of 62, she replied that she 
had waited so that she could get the full 
benefit, 

Ever since 1956 it has been possible to pay 
female workers and widows monthly benefits 
after reaching the age of 62. Workers bene- 
fits are actuarily reduced if payment is 
selected between the ages of 62 and 65. 

There is no reduction for widows, Mrs. B's 
loss was $1,890. 

Mr, D, a crane operator, was paralyzed 
from the waist down following an industrial 
accident in 1953 and was receiving regular 
payments from an insurance company. 

A social security field representative heard 
of the case and called at Mr. D's home, The 
injured man thought that he was not eligible 
for disability benefits because he was receiy- 
ing insurance checks. His loss was $4,130 
in benefits. 

BIRTH RECORD NEED 


Mrs. E was under the impression that she 
had to have a birth certificate to be eligible 
for benefits. 

After she learned that her birth had not 
been recorded she waited for a considerable 
period before finally checking. She was in- 
formed that social security prefers birth 
certificates as proof of age, but that secon- 
dary evidence“ will be accepted. 

These include passports, census records, 
insurance policies, children’s birth records, 
marriage or voting records, Mrs. E lost $150. 

It is always a sad occasion when we have 
to inform people of benefit losses,” said 
Gorelick. “An electronic brain in the social 
security accounting division in Baltimore, 
Md., supplies us with leads on persons who 
are eligible, but are not drawing benefits. 

“We try to follow up on all these, but often 
addresses are old. Out of three such leads 
we tracked down recently, one had lost 
$4,300 in benefits, one $3,708, and one $400. 

“Interviewers in our offices are always glad 
to answer questions concerning the law. We 
answer queries either by telephone or mail.” 

The Buffalo social security office is located 
at 120 West Mohawk Street and the Kenmore 
office is at 3660 Delaware Avenue. 


Michigan City (Ind.) News-Dispatch 
Urges Senate Ratification of Test Ban 
Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN BRAD EMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 1, 1963, I inserted in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a thoughtful edi- 
torial from the South Bend (Ind.) Trib- 
une calling for Senate ratification of the 
nuclear test ban treaty. 

I am pleased to insert another edi- 
torial urging that the Senate ratify this 
treaty, an editorial which appeared in 
the August 5, 1963 issue of another out- 
standing newspaper in my district, the 
Michigan City News-Dispatch. 
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This editorial, entitled Let's Take 
This First Step,” follows: 
Ler’s Take THIS First STEP 


Presently the Senate will decide the fate 
of a nuclear test ban treaty negotiated by 
the United States, Russia and Great Brit- 
ain. Before the President may ratify the 
treaty, two-thirds of the Senators present 
and voting must give their advice and 
consent. 

Early Senate reaction has been cautious 
and reserved. Both support and skepticism 
have crossed party lines and it appears that 
public opinion will weigh heavily in the 
final vote. 

Senator Everrrr Dirksen, Republican of 
Illinois, minority leader, typified the Senate’s 
cautious early mood when he sald only that 
the treaty would “be on the floor quite a 
little while’ and that he would “guess a 
good many reservations would be presented.” 

Admittedly, the test ban agreement is not 
perfect. Nothing negotiated with the Rus- 
sians can be. Essentially it provides: 

1. A prohibition of nuclear tests in the 
atmosphere, outer space or seas. 

2. Commitments not to participate in or 
encourage tests by other nations. 

3. Regulation of underground tests to 
those which do not spread debris beyond ter- 
ritorial boundaries. 

4. Procedures permitting withdrawal from 
the treaty by one nation if another signa- 
tory violates it or if nonsignatories con- 
duet tests which endanger its national se- 
curity. 

But despite its imperfections and omis- 
sions, the treaty is a first faltering step in 
the direction a nuclear world must take to 
survive and prosper. 

The alternative path leads to continued 
staggering waste of resources on military 
might—and ultimate catastrophe. His- 
torically, arms races lead inevitably to war. 

If a test ban treaty can be made to endure, 
gradual disarmament agreements should fol- 
low. Future generations may then find it 
possible to use constructively the enormous 
resources presently poured into military 
machinery. 

Survival aside, that prospect alone should 
fire the tion and spur an all-out 
quest for international understanding and 
world peace. 

True, the way to that difficult goal is long 
and arduous. But, as a wise ancient once 
observed, the longest journey begins with 
a single step. 

The test ban treaty may well be that first 


step. The Senate should let America take 
it. 
This Is Newsday 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
the editor and publisher of Newsday 
passed away. Her husband, Harry F. 
Guggenheim, assumed her responsibili- 
ties and recently stated editorially his 
creed and purpose to continue her poli- 
cies. This succinct statement could 
apply to newspapers that wish to succeed 
in serving their readers and the general 
public, and I, therefore, read it into the 
RECORD: 

[From Newsday, Aug. 5, 1963] 
Tuts Is NEWSDAY 

Since its first issue on September 3, 1940, 

Newsday has been an independent, alert and 
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hard-hitting newspaper. It has grown in in- 
fluence and in readers. Much of the credit 
for Newsday’s success must go to the energy, 
ability and personality of my wife, Alicia 
Patterson. Working together we built a staff 
able to produce a good newspaper, I intend 
to continue to publish the same kind of 
per. 

Now that I am acting as editor as well as 
publisher, I should like to reaffirm the credo 
of this newspaper. 

To be successful today, a newspaper must 
contain all the elements of the best journal- 
ism to fill the needs of modern newspaper 
readers but beyond that it must inspire com- 
plete confidence in its integrity. 

The role of the publisher is dificult. He 
must be above the reach of individuals and 
political parties and his personal ambition 
must be directed solely to honest journalism. 
He must be open to the opinion and advice 
of experienced experts and not surround 
himself with sycophants who merely parrot 
his own views. 

He must not only get out a newspaper that 
presents the news fairly and interestingly 
but he must speak with authority on local, 
national and international affairs. He must 
at the same time avoid considering himself— 
and acting like—a pundit on all human af- 
fairs, spiritual and material. 

His editorials should be objective, not neu- 
tral, as fiery and forceful as the occasion de- 
mands. They should be based on knowledge 
and wisdom from experience and not mere 
observation. 

He must do his best to see to it that edi- 
torials and columns are inspired by and re- 
lated to events—not merely mass-produced 
Uke rolls for breakfast. 

He should never use the prestige and cir- 
culation of his newspaper to propagandize 
his readers, or seek to create reader interest 
solely by his ability to turn phrases and 
write excitingly. His analysis should be 
constructive, devoid of his personal likes or 
hates, his political predilections, and his pet 
sociological and economic opinions. 

The publisher’s responsbility is to keep 
his entire newspaper fair as well as forceful, 
gay, interesting, educational and helpful to 
its readers. He must expose wrong and end- 
lessly fight the abuse of power in whatever 
high or low place it lurks. That will con- 
tinue to be the aim of the publisher and 
editor of Newsday. 

—Harry F, Guccennem. 


Why Our Top Military Leaders Oppose 
the Test Ban Treaty, Even Though 
They Are Muzzled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff are scheduled to 
testify next week on the Senate side with 
respect to their views regarding the 
nuclear test ban treaty. Will they 
speak their true beliefs? Or will they 
be forced by the Kennedy administra- 
tion to yield to its pressure for rubber- 
stamp approval of this treaty which is 
so hazardous to the security of our 
country and the entire free world? 

The Joint Chiefs know the hazards 
which are inherent in this treaty. Will 
they be allowed to reveal them in their 
testimony? Such information is pre- 
sented, for the consideration of the 
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-Members of the other body as they ap- 


proach a vote on the treaty ratification, 
in a news column by the eminent and 
well-informed King Features writer, Mr. 
Ralph de Toledano, which is scheduled 
for publication by that syndicate’s sub- 
scribers tomorrow. Under leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Reconrp, I include 
the column at this point: 

When Secretary of State Rusk, Under 
Secretary Harriman, and other high admin- 
istration officials face the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee next week, they should 
be asked: 

“Why do the Joint Chiefs of Staff feel so 
strongly against the test ban treaty with the 
Soviet Union, and why are they being 
muzzled?” 

It can be assumed that the doughty 
gentlemen in the striped pants will deny 
both parts of the question. They will say 
that the Joint Chiefs are cautious about 
the treaty, but not opposed. This line has 
already emerged from the Pentagon where 
Defense Secretary McNamara let military 
leaders know that he would not tolerate any 
obvious dragging of heels. 

But secret testimony before several House 
and Senate committees, as well as private 
conversations between individual military 
men and Senators they trust, show that the 
military believes the United States is cutting 
its throat by agreeing to the Soviet pro- 
posals. The orchestra struck up “Love 
Walked In” during the festivities in Moscow 
after the treaty signing, but there are many 
in Washington who feel that a grimmer 
song should have been the theme. 

The military estimate is not based on 
any doctrinaire ideas. Very solid intelli- 
gence information, which the country and 
most of our legislators have not been told, 
is behind the fears of the Joint Chiefs. That 
information breaks down into two parts: 
(1) The success of the Soviet Union's last 
round of atmosphere tests, and (2) the fall- 
ure of America’s last nuclear blasts in the 
atmosphere. 

Very simply, the intelligence community 
is certain that in her last test series, the 
Soviet Union gained all the information nec- 
essary to proceed with anti-missile missile 
research without further atmospheric shots. 
On the other hand, U.S. scientists, on orders 
from the White House, launched their own 
atmospheric tests hastily and under protest. 
They had lost time and momentum during 
the period of the “moratorium”"—while the 
Soviets were busily making preparations— 


and they just were not ready. 


It can be reported that those tests failed. 

It can also be reported that without at- 
mospheric testing, it will be a very long. 
very hard road before the United States de- 
velops an antimissile missile. 

Our scientists do not have the theoretical 
knowledge gained by the Soviets in their 
tests—and our intelligence has no Klaus 
Fuchs or Bruno Pontecorvo to steal it for us- 
There is no certainty that we shall succeed 
in the anti-missile-missile research, but in 
any case, the Soviets will have the capabili- 
ties well before us. ; 

What they do with it is another matter. 
They have always waited for Western scien- 
tists to do the basic research, then leap- 
frogged to a finished product—astounding 
the world with their know-how. If they 
develop a working, production-line model of 
the antimissile missile first, it will mark 
a milestone for them. 

This is what Pentagon leaders mean when 
they say vaguely that the Soviets are ahead 
in antimissile missile work. Given another 
series of tests by our own scientists, the 
United States could easily eliminate the 
present advantage held by the Soviets. The 
test ban treaty prohibits this, To make the 
anguish of the Joint Chiefs even greater, 
there is the fact that the administration 
has, by the stroke of several pens, wiped out 
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the U.S. Air Force and its mighty Strategic 
Air Command. How many Americans know 
that by 1969 the United States will not have 
a single operational bomber wing? This 
means that the B-47's, the B-52's, and the 
B-58's will be completely phased out. 

The manned bomber has a 95-percent capa- 
bility of delivering its bomb load on target, 
M spite of the new antiaircraft missiles. 
Our very best, most sophisticated ICBM's and 
Polarises have at most a 70 percent capa- 
bility. 

Missilery is still an infant art. But Sec- 
Tetary McNamara and the President, know- 
ing better than the men who have given 
their lives to the study of weapons and mili- 
tary strategy, are shattering what has been 
called SAC’s “shield of the Republic.” 

This is why the Joint Chiefs are so worried 
about the test ban treaty; and why the 
Senate of the United States must demand 
that their testimony be free from all Execu- 
tive restraints and all fear of White House 
reprisal. 


Immediate Krebiozen Decision Necessary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a measure, House Joint 
Resolution 639, authorizing and direct- 
ing the National Institutes of Health to 
Undertake a fair, impartial, and con- 
trolled test of the drug Krebiozen; and 
directing the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration to withhold action on any new 
drug application before it on Krebiozen 
Until the completion of such test; and 
authorizing to be appropriated to the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare the sum of $250,000. 

During the last several months, Mr. 
Speaker, I have been deluged with tele- 
Phone calls, wires, letters, and delega- 
tions in my office from families, friends, 
and from cancer patients themselves, 
Protesting first, the delay in testing of 
the the drug, and as of now, its removal 
— the public, outside the State of Ili- 

ois. 

Iam nota physician and I lay no claim 

specialized knowledge of the practice 
of medicine, nor the contents or use of 
drugs. However, as the Representative 
of the people in my district who, with or 
Without scientific validation, feel that 
their lives are dependent on continued 
Use of this drug, and as a compassionate 
human being, I feel I should bring this 
Matter before my colleagues. 

Gentlemen, I have had in my office 
Several of these cancer patients in a 
State of great distress of mind and body. 

ese cases are too numerous to cite, but 
from the many I should like to mention 

ee: 

First, the case of a terminal cancer 
Patient, who was accompanied by her 
Personal physician. She assured me 
that she had been greatly helped by the 
Use of Krebiozen, prescribed by her 
Physician; in fact, it was her belief that 
her life had been saved and maintained 
by use of this drug, and without it she 
Was doomed to die. This statement was 
Corroborated by the attending physician. 
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Second, the case of an ambulatory 
terminal cancer patient who felt so de- 
pendent upon continued use of Krebio- 
zen that when its sale was confined to 
the State of Illinois, he was forced to the 
trouble and expense of removing to that 
State where he could continue to buy 
the drug prescribed by his physician and 
to which he attributed his life. 

Third, another terminal cancer victim 
in such serious physical condition that 
he is not ambulatory who is suffering 
great mental anguish at the removal of 
the drug which he considers essential to 
continued existence. 

It is my belief that it is highly desir- 
able, in fact, urgent, that legislation 
should be passed immediately to enable 
cancer patients to obtain the drug Kre- 
biozen when prescribed by their attend- 
ing physicians and that steps be taken at 
once to find a satisfactory solution to 
this long-pending controversial issue. It 
would seem only reasonable to expect 
that after 14 years of delays, claims, and 
counterclaims, that the Members of 
Congress, physicians, cancer patients, 
and the general public should be given 
an official report based on the usual 
careful, scientific test under the auspices 
of the National Health Institutes. Issu- 
ance of such considered scientific evalu- 
ation should resolve this unsatisfactory 
situation and quiet the fears of my con- 
stituents and the general public. 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that there is 
no need for extensive hearings on a 
measure of this kind. The need for 
emergency action is obvious. I urge the 
chairman and members of the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce 
to consider this matter within 24 hours 
and have it available for consideration 
by Members of the House. 

Gentlemen, 24 hours is a very short 
time, legislatively speaking. To a per- 
son who is in anguish over termination 
of the treatment upon which he feels 
his very life depends and who is faced 
with the specter that the ensuing 24 
hours may see his life ebb away, 24 hours 
is a long, long time. 

In consideration of the human factors 
involved, I respectfully request the sup- 
port of my colleagues in passing this leg- 
islative measure without delay. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 13th of a series of articles on why 
Bonneville's multi-million-dollar an- 
nual losses and areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment are not wanted 
in southern Idaho.” 

It is quite apparent that Secretary 
Udall’s unwarranted and untenable ac- 
tion in extending Bonneville’s power 
marketing area into southern Idaho, if 
fully consummated, would have very 
serious adverse effects on the economy 
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of southern Idaho that were not visible 
through the rosy hued glasses worn by 
the socialistic promoters of the Secre- 
tary’s actions. 

Not only is there a potential major loss 
in employment at existing industrial 
plant in southern Idaho, but the multi- 
million-dollar potential expansion of ex- 
isting plants with its attendant increase 
in employment could be stopped cold, In 
addition, it appears that an existing in- 
dustrial plant in the original Bonneville 
power marketing area will be so adverse- 
ly affected as to force the company out 
of business. This would undoubtedly in- 
crease the areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment in BPA territory. 

The following letters sent to me by 
Mr. W. Grant Kilbourne of the J. R. 
Simplot Co. explain in considerable de- 
tail why his company will be so adverse- 
ly affected by Secretary Udall’s inde- 
fensible action in extending Bonneville's 
power marketing area into southern 


Idaho: 
J. R. Smmprot Co., 
MINERALS AND CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
Pocatello, Idaho, July 18, 1693. 
Hon. JoHN S. Sartor, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE Sartor: I have read 
with a great deal of satisfaction of your ef- 
forts in your committee and your speech 
on the floor of the House in regard to our 
Bonneville power problem out here in Idaho. 
Needless to say this gave me a great deal of 
satisfaction and hopes that something can 
and will be done to safeguard us against the 
sad results that this encroachment will 
bring. 

There is one other odd but interesting 
situation regarding the electric furnace 
phosphate plant at Butte, Mont., that I have 
not brought out in my various leters, This 
plant was originally built by Victor Chemical 
Co, and later acquired by Stauffer Chemical 
Co, through merger. It was conceived and 
built on the economics of low Bonneville 
power rates and high phosphate rock cost 
inasmuch as its only source of phosphate 
rock is an underground mine with high 
operational costs whereas the electric fur- 
naces in Idaho are based on the economics 
of higher power costs but low-cost phosphate 
rock from open pit mining operations. 
Stauffer’s Butte plant is having a hard time 
under present conditions meeting the com- 
petitive lower cost producers in Idaho and 
an extension of low-cost Bonneville power 
to the Idaho producer will surely shut the 
Butte operation down permanently. In 
other words, it would seem that BPA created 
an artificial atmosphere that induced the 
building of the Butte operation and is now 
proposing to pull the rug out from under 
them by extending the same condition to 
competitive industry that already has much 
lower production costs. The last time I was 
in New York, I visited with Mr. Hans Stauf- 
fer on this point and he is very much con- 
cerned. I suggested that he take this up 
with Senator MANSFIELD. 

I'm enclosing copies of some of my letters 
on this subject in case they may be of help. 

Sincerely, 
W. Grant KILBOURNE. 


J. R. Smapior Co., 
MINERALS AND CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
Pocatello, Idaho, May 22, 1963. 
Hon, Prank CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. : 

Dear SENATOR: I have your letter of May 
18th enclosing a copy of the Bonneville 
Power Feasibility Report and inviting com- 
ment on the matter. I have withheld com- 
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ment on this question in the past in the 
hopes it might quietly go away but instead it 
seems to have emerged recently into a full- 
blown issue. I do not doubt that Bonne- 
ville power has many advantages but I am 
afraid the disadvantages could far outweigh 
them. In fact, it seems to pose a disastrous 
threat to the $20 million investment this 
company now has in the phosphate fertilizer 
business and the $10 million expansion pro- 
gram we are now engaged in. I do not be- 
lieve either the proponents or opponents of 
cheap Bonneville power are aware of this 
and in order to properly understand this 
statement, one must be aware of the follow- 
ing facts. 

First of all, there are two methods of mak- 
ing phosphate fertilizer. One is called the 
„wet“ process which this company uses and 
the other is known as the “electric furnace” 
process such as used by Central Farmers, 
FMC, and Monsanto. The wet process uses 
phosphate rock and sulphuric acid as its pri- 
mary raw materials. The electric furnace 
process uses phosphate rock and electric en- 
ergy as its primary raw materials. In the 
wet process, sulphuric acid is used to induce 
through a series of acidulation and filtering 
steps the extraction of phosphate from the 
rock in the form of phosphoric acid, whereas 
the electric furnace process uses electric en- 
ergy to induce the extraction of the phos- 
phate from the rock by melting it and driv- 
ing the phosphate off as a gas which in a 
series of steps is converted to phosphoric 
acid. 

The electric furnace producers of phos- 
phates are already in such keen competition 
with this company and the other wet process 
8 in the argicultural fertilizer field 

have seriously deteriorated 
5 5 the past few years to the point that it 
is very difficult for any of us to maintain a 
profit position. In fact, many wet process 
producers are now operating at substantial 
losses, 

Now the cost of electric energy to the elec- 
tric furnace producer is the same to his 
basic production costs as the cost of sul- 
furic acid is to the wet method producer, 
and if the Bonneville Power Administration 
comes into the area to sell electric energy 
at a third of the present cost, it would have 
the same disastrous effect to our business as 
it would to the electric furnace producer if 
some Government agency should sell us sul- 
furic acid at one-third of our present cost. 
In either case, the injured party would be 
driven out of the fertilizer business by his 
subsidized competition and many millions 
of dollars that are now invested in good 
faith in plants and facilities would go down 
the drain. Furthermore, a substantial net 
loss of jobs would result inasmuch as the 
surviving industry could expand existing op- 
erations to fill the market vacuum created 
by driving his competitor out of business 
by adding a comparatively small percentage 
of employees. 

I might add in closing that it is my under- 
stading that the electric furnace phosphate 
business. now suffering badly from over- 
capacity, is the only industry in Idaho that 
could qualify as a wholesale user of electric 
power from Bonneville. There is no other 
potential combination of raw materials and 
economics in the area of extended Bonne- 
ville service that would attract any other 
type of wholesale user, such as the alumi- 
num industry, in order to offeset the loss 
of our own fertilizer industry which Bonne- 
ville power would surely bring about. 

Sincerely yours, 
; W. GRANT KILBOURNE. 
J. R. Sartor CO., 
MINERALS & CHEMICALS DIVISION, 
Pocatello, Idaho, June 4, 1963. 
Hon. FRANK CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I have received just today 

your latest newsletter which very forcefully 
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brings out under paragraph 3 the threat 
to the wet process phosphate industry de- 
scribed in my letter to you of May 22, 1963. 

As I mentioned in my letter, electric en- 
ergy performs the same raw material chem- 
teal task for the electric furnace producer as 
sulfuric acid does for the wet process pro- 
ducer, The relative cost of the respective 
processes is about the same, approximately 
25 percent of total production costs. 

You are correct in saying that a 2-mill re- 
duction in power costs to the electric furnace 
producer would reduce his costs by $4.50 
per ton of fertilizer if you mean dry fer- 
tilizer. It would represent about $6.50 per 
ton of 54 percent phosphoric acid, which is 
the form in which most of it Is sold. How- 
ever, this represents more than the average 
net margin of profit to most wet process 
producers. 

The wet process producers drawing from 
Idaho mines now account for far more jobs 
than the electric furnace producer. Most all 
expansion in the electric furnace business 
would come by way of adding additional 
furnaces to existing facilities which would 
add very few employees instead of the rather 
fantastic 9,000 claimed by BPA. Further- 
more, most all expansion in this business 
would have to go into fertilizer in direct 
competition to us inasmuch as industrial 
phosphorous demand is pretty well leveled 
out now that the swingover from soaps to 
detergents is completed. 

My question to you then is how can it be 
true that the phosphate industry in Idaho 
will best be served and the economy 
strengthened by unfairly subsidizing the 
costs of one competitor against another to 
the extent that the one employing the larger 
number of people will be driven out of 
business? 

Sincerely yours, 
W. Grant KILBOURNE, 
J. R. SIMPLOT CO., 
MINERALS AND CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
Pocatello, Idaho, June 4, 1963. 
The Honorable JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
The White House, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. Present: This company has 
about $20 million in a “wet process“ phos- 
phate fertilizer manufacturing business and 
is in the middle of an expansion program in- 
volving an additional $10 million. We are 
one of several such producers. All of this in- 
vestment is made in good faith based upon 
the natural economic balance of the ferti- 
lizer industry. One of our keenest forms of 
competition that has contributed strongly 
to the present narrow profit margins is the 
electric furnace phosphate manufacturer 
who uses electric energy as a raw material to 
perform the same chemical task as sulfuric 
acid does in our process. These two costs are 
Telatively the same to each producer, ap- 
proximately 25 percent of total production 
costs, 

Now Secretary Udall proposes to bring 
Bonneville power into our aren and subsi- 
dize the electric furnace producer by at 
least 2 mills which will represent more than 
the existing margin of profit to most wet 
process producers. This will drive us out 
of business as surely as we would drive the 
electric furnace producer out of the ferti- 
lizer business if some Government agency 
were to subsidize our sulfuric acid cost in 
the same manner instead. 

We have here a unique set of circum- 
stances completely unconnected with the 
usual public versus private power issue and 
should like to petition you to intercede in 
this matter so as to preyent the creation of a 
highly artificial, unfair, and disastrous com- 
petitive situation in a business now com- 
petitively in balance. 

Copies of recent letters on this subject to 
Senator CHURCH are enclosed for further mer 
tail and are self-explanatory, 

Respectfully, 
W. Grant KILBOURNE, 


August 8, 1968 


J. R. Sar or Co., 
MINERALS AND CHEMICAL DIVISION, 
Pocatello, Idaho, June 21, 1963. 
Hon, Frank CHURCH, 
U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator: I have your letter of June 4 
in response to my earlier letters to you and 
hasten to say that it is unimportant to us if 
the Bureau of Reclamation is replaced by 
BPA as marketing agent for power or if a 
lower rate is offered to present customers. 
It is only when a new power line or some 
other means of delivering Government 
subsidized cheap power to one segment of the 
phosphate industry is proposed that our eco- 
nomic life is threatened and we must fight 
for survival with everything at our com- 
mand. We just cannot believe that the peo- 
ple of Idaho, when fully appraised of the 
situation, will support an effort to subsidize 
corporate giants like Monsanto and FMC to 
choke off comparatively small homegrown 
industry that retains and spends everything 
it makes in Idaho. 

You will note that I still use the word 
“subsidize” notwithstanding the explanation 
in your letter, but with all due respect I 
can find no more appropriate word under 
circumstances where BPA borrows all its 
money from the Government at half the 
Tate the Government pays to borrow the 
money it loans BPA. Also, I understand 
BPA is running very substantial deficits and 
pays no taxes of any kind. We ourselves 
could sell fertilizer much cheaper to the 
farmer if relieved of taxes and interest 
burdens. However, I must admit I would 
have to consider both us and the farmer sub- 
sidized under such circumstances, 

Sincerely yours, 
. GRANT KILBOURNE, 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
A credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


Civil War Made Webster County, W. Va., 
Independent State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED. STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, Webster County, W. Va., is one 
of the few political entities of our Nation 
which enjoyed the distinction of having 
functioned as an independent State. Ac- 
cording to an article in the Charleston 
(W. Va.) Gazette-Mail, for 4 years, dur- 
ing the Civil War, neither the govern- 
ment of the North nor the government 
of the South functioned in Webster 
County. No courts were held, nor were 
taxes collected. The county was admin- 
istered by its own Governor. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the article in the Gazette-Mail 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recor, as follows: 

Crvm War Max Wrasrzn County, W. Va, 
INDEPENDENT STATE 


Created by the act of the Virginia Assem- 
bly, January 10, 1860, Webster was the last 
County created before the separation of the 
two States. It was composed of part of 
Randolph, Nicholas, and Braxton. The act 
Provided that the county seat be located at 
Fork Lick, between Elk River and Back Fork, 
and should be known as Addison. Commis- 
Sioners were appointed to select the site of 
the courthouse and other public buildings. 
An eminence above the salt sulfur spring was 
Selected as the site of the courthouse. The 
townsite was surveyed and named for the 
donor. The county was made a part of the 
16th judicial district. } 

Off the beaten path westward, Webster was 
among the last of the counties to be settled. 
Although tradition gives earlier dates, the 
first authentic account of a white man in the 
County limits were in the notes of a sur- 
veyor, dated August 10, 1785, wherein was 
mentioned the “fork lick.” There is credible 
testimony of at least four families settling 
in the territory, and of two men penetrating 
the fastnesses to Fork Lick, one in 1772, the 
Other in 1785. 

At the first election held in the county, 
May 1860, county oficials were elected. Only 
one session of circuit court was held, August 
1860. Before the county organization was 
Completed the Civil War erupted and activi- 
ties ceased. 

Through the Civil War period only one 
election was held, the polls opened in but 
One precinct. The polling took place at the 
Mouth of Leatherwood, the present site of 
Bergoo. Only nine ballots were cast. 

For 4 years neither the government of the 
North nor the government of the South 
functioned in Webster County; no courts 
Were held, nor were taxes collected. From 
this period comes the legend The Independ- 
ent State of Webster.” It is said the county 

& governor and a full complement of 
State officials. ja 
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At the end of the war organization work 
was resumed, and in 1865, county and dis- 
trict officers were elected. Until 1866 the 
county had no courthouse, courts being held 
in dwellings. The first courthouse was a 
frame building, erected on the public square, 
at a cost of $1,600. June 17, 1888, this build- 
ing was destroyed by fire, suspected of being 
purposely set to destroy records of a land 
suit pending in the circuit court. Courts 
were held in the Baptist church until a 
new stone courthouse was erected in 1896. 

Though no major battles were fought 
here during the Civil War, the county did 
not escape its ravages. Much damage was 
done and several persons killed from am- 
bush. Two bands of marauders operated in 
the county. The saltworks were destroyed 
by Union soldiers. In a clash between a 
passing body of Union soldiers and Con- 
federates at Lanes“ Bottom (now Camden- 
on-Gauley) it is said one Confederate and 
seven Unionists were killed. 

The earliest occupations of the settlers in 
Webster were farming and lumbering. In 
the virgin forests the early settlers found 
trees of gigantic size. There is record of 1 
tree yielding 7 logs and scaling 24,787 board 
feet. The first lumbering operations on a 
large scale were by a Charleston company. 
This company had choice of the virgin for- 
ests, cutting only the highest grade soft- 
wood, paying the owner 25 cents per tree. 
The logs were floated down Elk River to the 
mills at Charleston. Other companies have 
cut thousands of acres in the county. 

The first schoolhouse in the county was 
bullt about 1835, on Elk River opposite the 
mouth of Wolf Pen Run. There were no free 
schools until 1867. In that year there were 
4 schoolhouses with 61 pupils enrolled. 
By 1895 60 teachers were employed. 

The first sermon preached in the county 
was in a barn on Elk River. The Baptists 
were first to organize a church about 1872, 
followed shortly by the M. E. South, and M. 
E. Protestant. The first Sunday school was 
organized at Webster Springs in 1868 or 1869, 
with four members, one a Baptist, one M. E. 
South, one Catholic. The denomination of 
the other member is not known. 

The county’s first newspaper, the Moun- 
taineer, appeared in 1883. The equipment 
was hauled from Preston County on a sled. 
After several changes of name, the paper is 
known today as the Webster Echo. The 
Webster Republican followed a few years 
later. 

Isolated from the outside world by poor 
roads, growth of the county was retarded 
for years. Merchandise and mail were 
hauled over long distances. Contact with 
the outside world was limited to lawyers and 
litigants attending court, and transient visi- 
tors. With the coming of hard roads, Web- 
ster is no longer a “lost world.” 

R. L. THOMPSON. 


Detergent Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS J. McINTYRE 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1963 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. President, by a 
clerical error a statement I submitted in 


support of S. 1183, the detergent control 
bill, was omitted from the Public Works 
Committee hearing record on water pol- 
lution control measures. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it may be printed in 
the Recorp at this point, along with a 
letter I received from Mr. Philip Brown- 
stein, Commissioner of the Federal 
Housing Administration. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment and letter were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
STATEMENT oF Hon. THOMAS J. MCINTYRE, 

U.S. Senator From New HAMPSHIRE 

Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful to you 
and the members of the subcommittee for 
the consideration being given to the deter- 
gent control bill introduced by Senator Neu- 
BERGER, Senator NELSON, Senator Lone of 
Missouri, Senator Dovucias, Senator Macnu- 
SON, and myself. As attention has focused 
upon detergent contamination, it has rap- 
idly come to seem a more serious problem 
than had hitherto been supposed. 

EXISTING CONCENTRATIONS IMPAIR SEWAGE 

TREATMENT 

I joined in introducing S. 1183 with the 
thought that Congress should have an op- 
portunity to consider the regulation of deter- 
gent wastes. My own study of this matter 
has led me to believe that the national aver- 
age concentration of detergents in our 
streams is at a sufficient level to interfere 
with the operation of sewage treatment 
plants, increasing the cost of sediment ex- 
traction. Congress should, in my opinion, be 
concerned about the widespread presence 
of any contaminant in the Nation's streams, 
especially if it is so persistent as the surface 
active agents of modern detergents which 
can last for years in water without being 
broken apart by bacterial action. It may be 
contended that this long-term low concen- 
tration contamination is not a serious eoo- 
nomic problem. However we may feel about 
this question, I believe the low-level nation- 
wide presence of detergents in streams de- 
serves more attention and investigation than 
it has received. 

THE MULTIPLICATION OF DETERGENT RESIDUES 

What is alarming, Mr. Chairman, is the 
fact that persistent detergent residues can 
be brought together and the low-level con- 
centration multiplied each time the water in 
our interstate streams is used and reused. 
In the Ohio River, which is used and reused 
some four times by the communities along 
its banks by the time it reaches the Missis- 
sippi, the average concentration of residues 
is now at a level of two-tenths of a part per 
million. It is because our Nation uses water 
so heavily that detergent residues become 
concentrated in streams and along the shore. 
I would call these acute concentrations. 
The lst of their effects is a weird assortment 
of woes: 

In California detergent suds below a dam 
blow across freeways, constituting a traffic 
hazard. 

In Cleveland's sewage- treatment plant jets 
of water have been installed at a cost of 
$250,000 to beat back foam that impedes the 
plant's very operation, 2 

Damage to shellfish along the Atlantic 
coast. 

Refusal of water by livestock and damage 
to irrigated crops. 

Appearance of suds in tapwater. In large 
apartment houses this residue combined with 
ordinary use of detergents can block drains 
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with suds, creating serious public health 
problems. 

Impedes oxygen exchange with the at- 
mosphere in streams, causing further growth 
of harmful algae and preventing stream re- 
newal with oxygen to dispel the harmful 
oxygen-demanding effects of sewage. 

THE SEPTIC TANK PROBLEM IN RESIDENTIAL 

AREAS 

I am particularly concerned, Mr. Chair- 
man, with the form this problem has taken 
in New England. The growth of our resi- 
dential areas is taking place on the periphery 
of the cities, often beyond the reach of 
established sewer systems. Our builders and 
developers have come to rely on septic tanks 
to provide essential sanitation. And here 
the increase in detergent contamination can 
be especially harmful. Mr. Matt Krenn, a 
surveyor in Epsom, N.H., wrote as follows; 

“Having battled the detergent-in-water 
fight with my own home (as a re- 
sult, I had to put in a separate pair of septic 
tanks, one for sanitary wastes and one for 
kitchen wastes, and it’s a bloody nulsance)— 
and being concerned about our Nation's wa- 
ter supply—(as you have probably pointed 
out, a given volume of water passing down 
a major river will probably form part of the 
water supply—and sewage system of all the 
cities on the route), I see the cumulative 
effect of detergents as nothing less than 
frightening, even though we know little 
about their toxicity in the human system.” 

IMPAIRED MORTGAGEABILITY OF PROPERTY 


I requested Mr. Philip Brownstein, Com! 
missioner of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, to find out the effect of detergent 
contamination in ground water on the mort- 

ity of FHA-imsured properties. I 
should like to ask that his entire reply be 
made part of the hearing record. It does 
not represent an agency endorsement of the 
bill, but is limited to a description of the 
problem. Mr. Brownstein points out that 
detergent pollution in the water supplies of 
localities in New England, New York, and 
Minnesota “has made these properties ineli- 
gible for FHA mortgage insurance and we 
understand in most instances for Veterans“ 
Administration guaranteed loans as well. 
The finding of detergent pollution of water 
supplies has generally retarded new con- 
struction and in some instances 
has brought the building program to a halt. 
This is turn has depreciated the price of 
jand." The contribution of detergent con- 
tamination has been to lower the values of 
existing property and make new develop- 
ments much more expensive. This result 
of ground water contamination deserves our 
most considered attention. 

THE NEED FOR LEGISLATION 

It is because each cycle of water reuse adds 
a new increment of detergent residue to our 
interstate streams that the problem of de- 
tergent contamination merits the attention 
of Congress. As was pointed out in an excel- 
lent article In the Chemical & Engineering 
News for March 18, 1963, this contamination 
ig unnecessary. Detergents now in use con- 
tain a refractory kernel in the chemical com- 
position of their molecules which resists de- 
composition in ground water, but new sub- 
stances being developed incorporate straight- 
line molecules which will decompose readily. 
If Congress provides that these new sub- 
stances must be used in detergents, the prob- 
lem of increasing contamination will be at 
anend. That is why, Mr. Chairman, in pre- 
paring this legislation, we did not contem- 

a national tolerance level for deter- 
gents, but aimed at the elimination of a spe- 
cific class of ingredients and their replace- 
ment with materials that would decompose. 
The bill as written would not regulate deter- 
gents as such, but the surface-active agents 
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which they contain, because it Is these con- 
stituent products that determine whether a 
detergent which contains them would be able 
to meet decomposability standards, 

It has been very gratifying to learn that 
some oil and chemical companies have de- 
veloped cleaning agents for inclusion in de- 
tergents which would then decompose read- 
ily. I would hope that out of a sense of 
public responsibility, all detergent makers 
would Include these new products in their 
detergents. If the industry could decide on 
this course of action without the spur of 
Federal law, the problem of detergent con- 
tamination would be at an end. 

I would like to observe, Mr. Chairman, that 
the change to new ingredients is not going 
to increase market preference for the public- 
minded manufacturer. The housewife is un- 
aware of the problems that can arise 2 or 3 
years in the future from the detergent she 
pours out with the dishwater. I fear that not 
all detergent manufacturers would include 
the newly developed surface-active chemicals 
in thelr products. In that event, the passage 
of the detergent control bill would prevent 
the loss of a share of the detergent market 
by those companies which Include the new 
ingredient for the sake of its public benefits. 
The decomposable chemicals would soon be 
in universal use by all manufacturers of 
detergents and detergent contamination 
would no longer be a threat to the Nation's 
streams and the public health. 


AVOID CONFLICTING STATE LEGISLATION 


Detergent contamination multiplying in 
navigable streams and flowing in under- 
ground waters does not respect State lines. 
Consequently the problem should be con- 
trolled at the Federal level. Otherwise 
manufacturers may be faced with a bewilder- 
ing pattern of Inconsistent State legislation. 
The success of the West German Government 
in controlling detergent contamination 
should point the way toward action within 
our own Federal system, to insure uniformity 
of standards and timing. 


NATIONWIDE INTEREST IN DETERGENT CONTROL 


I was interested to learn that the National 
Shellfish Association, concerned with pre- 
serving our valuable resources of oysters, 
clams, and other marine organisms, con- 
sidered the detergent contamination problem 
at its recent meeting in Washington, D.C. 
The Massachusetts Division of Marine Fish- 
eries and Department of Health are scruti- 
nizing the problem. The National League of 
Women Voters Current Review of Continuing 
Responsibilities for May 1963, deyotes several 
pages to persistent detergent residues and 
proposals for their control. I also ask unani- 
mous consent that a resolution of the Mis- 
siles and Electronics Lodge, LA. of M. Local 
2230, Santa Cruz, Calif., be reprinted in the 
record at the conclusion of this statement. 
I am confident that Congress will respond to 
this need by regulating detergent residues to 
the extent compatible with economic reason- 
ableness and technical feasibility. That Is 
the intention of S. 1183, now pending before 
the Public Works Committee. 


FEDERAL HOUSING ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 13, 1963. 
Hon. Tom MCINTYRE, 5 
U.S. Senate, g 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR MCINTYRE: This is in further 
reference to your April 12 letter requesting 
a summary of the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration’s experience with ground water sup- 
plies polluted by detergents and the effect 
this has had on land values. Some of our 
insuring offices located in New England, New 
York, and Minnesota, with firsthand knowl- 
edge of the local reaction to detergent pollu- 
tion of water supplies and the effect this has 
had on marketing of residential properties, 
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were contacted so we could give you the latest 
information. 

The finding of evidence of detergent pollu- 
tion in the Individual water supplies of a 
specific locality has adversely affected the 
marketability of properties in various ways. 
First it has made these properties ineligible 
for FHA mortgage insurance and we under- 
stand in most instances for Veterans Admin- 
istration guaranteed loans as well. In addi- 
tion where the pollution reports have been 
given wide publicity, the buyers have been 
hesitant to purchase even if mortgage funds 
from conventional sources are available. 
Furthermore, the stigma of polluted wells is 
attached to the neighborhood even if only 
part of the properties are involved. 

Even though the detergents are not known 
to be a health hazard, their presence does 
indicate that sewage pollution is entering the 
water supply. When it becomes common 
knowledge that such pollution is occurring 
within a given area, the housing market is 
seriously impaired. If the finding of pollu- 
tion has not been publicized and the water 
supply serving the particular property has 
not been examined, there is no apparent mar- 
ket resistance and the properties continue to 
be marketable, 

The finding of detergent pollution of wa- 
ter supplies has generally retarded new con- 
struction and in some instances 
has brought the building program to a halt. 
This in turn has depreciated the price of 
land and existing residential property in the 
neighborhood, An exception is large devel- 
opments which are supplied central water 
service and in some instances have sewers. 
The cost of these central facilities increases 
the cost of building, however, the added 
value of central utilities is reflected in the 
price of land, Frequently local governmental 
bodies have stepped up their programs of ex- 
tending water and sewer service and in a few 
localities public systems have been installed. 
The knowledge that shallow ground water 
supplies were being polluted has undoubted- 
ly been a factor in election authorization for 
a bond issue to provide the funds to make 
these programs possible. 

Prior to the discovery of the detergent pol- 
lution of water supplies, land which could be 
served by central water and sewer utilities 
generally was not a major factor in determin- 
ing the desirability of building sites and 
therefore had only a limited effect on land 
value. Building sites that have or can get 
central water are generally the only ones 
readily marketable in neighborhoods with 
detergent problems. Consequently the price 
of these sites has appreciated and this in 
turn has tended to promote the construction 
of more expensive improvements. These two 
factors have combined to raise the market 
price of new housing. 

Neighborhoods that have developed with 
individual water supplies where pollution 
has been detected have usually undergone a 
decline in marketability, however as soon as 
central water service becomes available, the 
market rebounds with an increase in value 
which is reflected in the pricing of the prop- 
erties. 

Thus far our experience with detergent pol- 
lution of water supplies has been limited to 
those areas where relatively dense develop- 
ment with both individual water supply and 
sewerage systems has occurred. 

I am glad to have had this opportunity 
to relate FHA’s experiences with detergent 
pollution of water supplies and its effect on 
building programs, sale of existing proper- 
ties, and residential land prices. Should you 
desire additional information, I will provide 
all the assistance possible. 

Sincerely yours, 
PHILIP N. BROWNSTEIN, 
Commissioner. 
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Mineral County, W. Va., Surveyed 
Nearly 300 Years Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, a recent article in the 
Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail tells 
of several historically important surveys 
made in what is now Mineral County, 
W. Va. 

The first known mention of this re- 
gion was in the report of John Lederer, 
an Austrian surveyor sent out by the 
British Crown in 1669. A subsequent 
survey was made by George Washington 
in 1748. Nearly a half century later 
Claudius Crozet, a military engineer who 
served under Napoleon Bonaparte, sur- 
veyed this section for what was to be- 
come the old Northwestern Turnpike— 
now U.S. Highway 50 west. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous ‘con- 
sent that this article in the Gazette-Mail 
be printed in the Appendix of the REC- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp, as follows: 

ROYALTY SURVEYED MINERAL COUNTY 


The rich land which lies around and in 
the present Mineral County was always of 
interest to the British Crown and its queen 
colony, Virginia. The first known mention 
of the territory was in the report of John 
Lederer, an Austrian surveyor sent out in 
1669 to ascertain just what lay in the west- 
ern portion of the Dominion. 

Mayo’s Commission was sent out by the 
King in 1736 to survey Lord Fairfax’s land, 
and the Fairfax Stone was erected at this 
time near the present town of Thomas. 

George Washington surveyed here in 1748; 
Stayed with Farmer Brown in his log cabin 
On New Creek, and later met with an Indian 
raiding party. With an exchange of “fire wa- 
ter” and s session of “peace-pipe smoking” 
the meeting was peaceful. 

The first fort south of the Potomac River 
Was built by the Ohio company in 1750 near 
What is now Ridgeley, W. Va., and from this 
territory General Cresap conscripted his 
Revolutionary soldiers to join Washington's 
army at Boston. 

The old Northwestern Turnpike, or U.S. 50 
West, was laid out through this section by 
Claudius Crozet, military engineer of Napo- 
leon Bonaparte on the basis of surveying 
done by the Lewis party in 1746; such an 
excellent job that only one curve was subse- 
Quently changed on the 5-mile grade up 
Allegheny Front Mountain. 

Mineral County lies in what was the orig- 
inal Orange County, Va., a county created by 

~the Virginia House of Burgesses in 1734. 
Orange County contained the present States 
Of West Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Kentucky. In 1738 the land east of the Alle- 
@hanies was divided into Lower Augusta and 
Upper Frederick Counties. Hampshire Coun- 
ty was proclaimed in 1754 from land lying 
in each of these counties. Mineral County 
Was finally formed from Hampshire County 
by act of the new West Virginia Legislature 
On February 1, 1866—the second county to 
be named by the new governing body. 

The county seat of Keyser figured signif- 

~ icantly during the Civil War because it was 
an important center for the B. & O. Railroad. 
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The railroad had been completed to here in 
1852. Up until this event the town was 
called Paddytown in honor of Patrick Mc- 
Carthy who had settled here in 1760. When 
the railroad was completed the name was 
changed to New Creek—a name of somewhat 
more dignity for a growing railroad metrop- 
olis. The present name of Keyser was given 
the county seat in 1874 when the B. & O. 
Division was moved from Piedmont to “New 
Creek.” This was the name of the vice presi- 
dent of the company at the time. 

“New Creek“ was the site of Fort Fuller, 
a Federal fort which occupied the entire hill 
where Potomac State College now stands, 
It was supported by Fort McWilliams on a 
hill directly behind it and by Fort Piano, 
constructed on a facing ridge. The Confeder- 
ates were never able to capture and occupy 
these positions, but they did great damage 
to supplies, and so forth, through cavalry 
raids. 


Mineral County has been the scene of wild, 
boisterous exploitation of natural resources— 
colorful railroading history and rugged 
mountain farming. The scenic beauty of 
the county is unsurpassed in the entire coun- 
try. Her citizens are definitely working for 
progress but are hoping not to destroy her 
picturesque originality in the process. 


West Virginia Group Lauds James B. 
Donovan for His Service to Humanity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1963 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. President, the 
free world has been truly heartened and 
helped through the efforts of an Ameri- 
can attorney who gives his time and 
talents so that men and women every- 
where can know the joys of freedom. 

James B. Donovan has performed a 
genuine service for mankind by arrang- 
ing the exchange of Cuban prisoners and 
other persons held captive by the Com- 
munist regime of Fidel Castro. With 
determination, with skill, and with pa- 
tience, Attorney Donovan contacted the 
Castro government, and after numerous 
reversals and delays, worked out ac- 
ceptable terms for the release of men, 
women, and children who otherwise 
would still be languishing in the hostile 
atmosphere of today’s Cuba. 

As a recognition of his contribution to 
the cause of freedom, the Jefferson 
County Voiture 1356 of the Grande Voi- 
ture of the State of West Virginia, La 
Société des 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux, 
adopted on July 11, 1963, a resolution in 
his honor. The resolution observes in 
part that James B. Donovan has “saved 
countless lives and prevented the blood- 
shed of human beings and through his 
unceasing efforts has brought joy to the 
families of countless Cuban refugees and 
has through his individual initiative ad- 
vanced and demonstrated the philosophy 
and ideals of the American principles of 
international brotherhood, particularly 
with the peoples of our Western Hemi- 
sphere.” 

Mr. President, it is a privilege to join 
in this merited praise of James B. Dono- 
van. He is a credit to this Nation, and 
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has served well the cause of freedom and 
democracy. I ask unanimous consent 
that the resolution of the Jefferson 
County Voiture 1356 of the Grande Voi- 
ture of the State of West Virginia, La 
Société des 40 Hommes et 8 Chevaux, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas James B. Donovan has meritori- 
ously given of his time and talents in suc- 
cessfully freeing from bondage Cuban Na- 
tionals and other prisoners; and 

Whereas James B. Donovan has saved 
countless lives and prevented the bloodshed 
of human beings and through his unceasing 
efforts has brought joy and happiness to the 
families of countless Cuban refugees and 
has through his individual initiative ad- 
vanced and demonstrated the philosophy and 
ideals of the American principles of inter- 
national brotherhood, particularly with the 
peoples of our Western Hemisphere: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Jefferson County Voi- 
ture 1356 of the Grande Volture of the State 
of West Virginia, La Societe des 40 Hommes 
et 8 Chevaux does recognize the endeavors 
and accomplishments of James B. Donovan 
in the freeing of countless thousands of Cu- 
ban refugees from imprisonment in Cuba; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this Nation through the 
Congress of the United States or other ap- 
propriate governmental body take steps to 
achieve this purpose and; be it further 

Resolved, That Jefferson County Voiture 
1356 through its resolution committee take 
whatever steps necessary to publicize the 
action taken by this Voiture. 

Dated this 11th day of July 1963. 

Jefferson County Voiture 1356, Grande Voi- 
ture of the State of West Virginia. 

By: Dean NICHOLS, 
Chairman, Resolution Committee. 


Research for Cause and Prevention of 
Human Cataracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly reported findings concerning eye cata- 
ract formation dramatize the role being 
played by privately endowed researchers 
working in concert with Federal research 
institutions. 

The Eye Research Foundation of 
Bethesda, a nonprofit trust created in 
1957 to conduct pioneering studies into 
the causes of blindness, presented its 
findings to the Association for Research 
in Ophthalmology during the recent 
meeting of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation in Atlantic City. 

The foundation’s research team is the 
first to demonstrate chemical changes 
which occur in the eye before clouding 
of the lens occurs. The importance of 
this work may be seen in the fact that 
this is the first direct evidence of a fail- 
ure in biological processes prior to the 
visual appearance of cataract. 

Subject of a lengthy review by Sci- 
ence Writer Nate Hazeltine in the Sun- 
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day, July 21, 1963, issue of the Washing- 
ton Post and Times Herald—appended 
to these remarks—the researchers’ find- 
ings were the result of a 32-month-long 
study financed in part by a grant from 
the National Institute of Neurology and 
Blindness of the National Institutes of 
Health. 

Privately endowed organizations work- 
ing for the enlargement of scientific 
knowledge are the unique and tangible 
expressions of a free society. Since they 
derive their main support from chari- 
table gifts they satisfy the commendable 
urge within many to “be our brothers’ 
keepers” while at the same time refuting 
the-Marxian principle that all benefits 
must and do flow from the state. 

Government-sponsored research does 
have its place in our society since vast 
sums are required to carry on intensive 
and time-consuming studies. Currently, 
for example, more than $1.5 billion is 
being expended in basic medical research 
with approximately two-thirds of this 
amount being provided by Federal and 
State agencies. But the importance of 
private research, through industrial and 
privately endowed institutions, may be 
seen in the fact that more than $500 
million is provided by these nongovern- 
ment organizations. 

It is a source of considerable pride 
that the world’s greatest concentration 
of medical and scientific activity is 
located within Montgomery County, a 
part of the Sixth Congressional District 
of Maryland, which I am privileged to 
represent. 

Federal agencies, such as the National 
Institutes of Health, the Naval Ordnance 
Laboratory, the Bethesda Naval Hos- 
pital, Walter Reed Army Medical Center, 
the National Bureau of Standards, and 
the Atomic Energy Commission have 
created an exciting and stimulating 
scientific community which has, in turn. 
attracted major nongovernment research 
institutions such as the Applied Physics 
Laboratory of Johns Hopkins University, 
large divisions of Vitro Corp. of America, 
and a host of other independent research 
and development organizations. 

The National Institutes of Health 
alone currently conducts more than 1,400 
research projects in its laboratories. But 
the importance of independence and 
freedom of action in scientific inquiry is 
recognized by the National Institutes 
which, since 1946, has provided grants 
to support the research studies of non- 
Federal organizations, including medi- 
cal schools, colleges, hospitals, and sci- 
entific institutions. During fiscal 1962 
this phase of the NIH program provided 
funds for 14,882 independent projects 
in non-Federal institutions. 

It is this unique partnership of Fed- 
eral and non-Federal institutions that 
has made it possible for such privately 
sponsored organizations as the Eye Re- 
search Foundation of Bethesda to de- 
velop its singularly effective program of 
research within the very shadows of 
the National Institutes. 

Organized as a nonprofit trust for 
charitable, scientific and educational 
purposes on Christmas Day, 1957, the 
foundation is directed by Dr. William M. 
Hart, a recognized research and ophtha- 
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mology specialist with the assistance of 
Dr. Robert H. Peckham, a specialist in 
biophysical research. Remarkable prog- 
ress has been made in the 5 years since 
its founding with 15 major reports hav- 
ing been published in scientific journals. 

The private financial support it has 
attracted has enabled construction of a 
major new research building which will 
be occupied later this month. The larger 
quarters and new, modern equipment 
will result in greatly expanded basic re- 
search and clinical programs in cata- 
ract, glaucoma, retinal function, and 
cancer of the eye. A major phase of 
the foundation's work will be channeled 
into rehabilitation programs implement- 
ing the results of research to assist those 
with serious vision defects. 

The foundation’s work has been en- 
couraging and its recent findings in the 
field of cataract research augurs well for 
those who are working toward the day 
of eventual control and elimination of 
this and other blinding diseases. 

The above-mentioned Post article fol- 
lows: 

Rats TESTED To END CATARACTS 
(By Nate Haseltine) 


Bethesda scientists are looking into the 
eyes of test white rats, searching for the 
cause and possible prevention of human 
cataracts. R 

They have already reported finding the first 
direct evidence of a failure in a biological 
process in the development of diet-induced 
cataracts. 

The animal studies are underway at the 
Eye Research Foundation of Bethesda, a 
nonprofit trust fund set up nearly 6 years 
ago for pioneering studies on such condi- 
tions as cataract, glaucoma, retinal function, 
and cancer of the eye. 

Reporting their first clue in cataract devel- 
opment were Drs. William M. Hart and Rob- 
ert H. Peckham, ophthalmologists, and Janet 
Appel, research associate. They reported the 
findings, now prepared for publication, to 
a recent meeting of the Association for Re- 
search in Ophthalmology, in Atlantic City, 
during the American Medical Association 
meetings. 

The research, they reported, demonstrated 
for the first time in the intact eye a mech- 
anism of cataract formation that occurs 
before actual clouding of the eyelens. 

The normal lens of the human, and rat, 
eye is clear and transparent. In cataract 
formation, natural or induced, the lens 
clouds to a milky white, much like the clear 
albumen of an egg turns white in bolling 
water. 

The Bethesda scientists sought to find out 
what happens in the animal eye before cloud- 
ing occurs. They knew they could induce 
cataract formation by feeding rats a diet rich 
in galactose, sugar obtained from milk. 

Somewhat of the same process is known to 
occur in the inborn cataract-forming proc- 
ess in infant victims of a congenital condi- 
tion called galactosemia. Here the child's 
body chemistry lacks an enzyme which nor- 
mally converts galactose to fructose, a sugar 
with optical properties. Infants with the 
chemical error may be saved from the other- 
wise inevitable cataracts if placed early 
enough on a milk-free diet. 

To those who question the meaningful- 
ness of studying a human affliction in a rat's 
eye, it can be pointed out that it was re- 
search on the premature eyes of mice that 
led to the eventual conquest of the human 
blinding disease, retrolental fibroplasia. The 
research showed that this disease was due 
to overexposure of oxygen to premature 
babies in incubators. 
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The Bethesda investigators also are study- 
ing rat eye lens in all forms of development, 
from the tiniest speck of the lens in the rat 
embryo to that of the fully mature eye. 

Such research necessarily involves destruc- 
tion of the lens in the progressive stages of 
development, so the findings must be related 
statistically -through generations of rats, 
rather than through the growth and develop- 
ment of a single eye. 

Using the convenient experimental way to 
produce cataracts by loading the rat's diet 
with galactose, the foundation scientists 
found that though the opacity of the form- 
ing cataract occurs some 4 days after the 
start of the special feeding there are earlier 
changes which occur during the first 24 
hours after the diet's start. 

The changes, they reported, involve an 
increased flow of fluid into the lens, with 
subsequent loss of eye proteins and potas- 
sium from the lens, This signifies, they said, 
an imbalance in what is called the active 
transport system, the delicately balanced 
body mechanism which chemically harmo- 
nizes the lens tissue with its surrounding 
environment. 

For about 2 weeks, their experiments 
showed, the lens seem to maintain some 
measure of control, and then there is a 
rapid collapse of the transport system. The 
breakdown involves sudden loss of nitrogen 
and potassium from the lens, and a water- 
logging of the now cataractic lens. 

The Bethesda investigators now are trying 
to find out if similar changes occur with 
other cataract-producing agents, such as ra- 
diation. Finally, they will need to relate 
their results to human processes of cataract 
formation. 

The research program is being conducted 
in temporary laboratory facilities at 4806 
Rugby Avenue, Bethesda. 


Splitting the Peninsula 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when our Nation’s attention is focused 
upon the limited atomic test ban, we 
must not forget that communism is 
pressing ruthlessly forward in Asia. 
What is transpiring on the western rim 
of the Pacific has a direct bearing on 
our national security and ultimately 
upon the survival of the free world 
and our Nation itself. 

Because of these considerations, I in- 
vite the attention of the House to an 
article, “Splitting the Peninsula,” by 
Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine 
Corps, retired, director, national security 
and foreign affairs, appearing in the 
June issue of the VFW American Secu- 
rity Reporter, which is published month- 
ly by the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, under the direction of 
Mr. Byron B. Gentry, commander in 
chief of the VFW. 

This article is timely in that it analyzes 
in basic understandable terms the com- 
bined diplomatic and military tactics 
which communism is employing in its 
continuing drive to conquer the vitally 
important southeast Asian a. 
The article contains one of the first dis- 
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cussions of not only the existence, but 
also the broad implications of the so- 
called peace pact between Cambodia and 
Red China by which Cambodia report- 
edly pledged support of Red Chinese 
objectives. 

Included also is a brief, but pertinent, 
explanation of the indispensable con- 
tribution being made by President Chiang 
Kai-shek’s free Chinese military forces 
from the standpoint of Far Eastern 
Strategy. The text of the article, “Split- 
ting the Peninsula,” from the VFW 
American Security Reporter, follows: 

SPLITTING THE PENINSULA 
(By Brig. Gen. J. D. Hittle, U.S. Marine Corps, 
retired, director, National Security and 

Foreign Affairs, VFW) 

It is not generally realized in the United 
States, but the forces of world cOmmunism 
are on a full scale offensive throughout all of 
Southeast Asia. 

About a year ago Free Chinese intelligence 
Was reporting that Red China was building 
a major highway southward toward the Lao- 
tian border. In spite of the remarkable rec- 
ord of Chiang Kal-shek's intelligence service 
in forecasting major Red moves, wishful 
thinkers discounted Red roads leading to 
southeast Asia. 

But now that the Reds have openly demon- 
strated their contempt for all promises made 
in connection with the coalition government 
in Laos—as if this should be any surprise 
after our experience in mainland China and 
elsewhere—the outbreak of fighting in Laos 
takes on increasingly significant proportions. 
And so.do the roads leading to Red China’s 
border with Laos. 


It would appear that the Red action in Laos 
has multiple objectives. The immediate pur- 
Pose, and one that has been largely accom- 
Plished by the Red military action in the 
Plaine de Jars, is to protect the flank of the 
Ho Chi-Minh trail This is the route by 
Which Communist reinforcements and sup- 
Plies move from North Vietnam to South 
Vietnam. The Ho Chi-Minh trail runs along 
the eastern section of Laos, with a southern 
extension along the Cambodian border, and 
then slants off into the South Vietnam 
Gensely-wooded Dar-Lac province. This Ho 
Chi-Minh infiltration road is, in effect, a 
privileged and covered route of approach for 
Red aggression into South Vietnam. From 
the standpoint of the pro-U.8. Government, 
of South Vietnam that infiltration route from 
the north must be severed or blocked. Con- 
versely, communism must keep the route 
Open. The action in the Laotian Plaine de 
Jars area is the Red method of securing the 
flank of this Red road of conquest into south- 
east Asia. 

The long-range objective of Red action in 
Laos is to weaken that already far-deterio- 
Tated government. The Reds have reduced 
that government to the point that it is little 
more than a legal fiction. That is why they 
like a coalition government because they can 
Prevent it from being a working government. 

As this column pointed out on previous oc- 
Casions, the importance of Laos is far greater 
than its relatively sparse population, un- 
tapped resources, and landlocked location in- 
dicate, Laos is, from the broad strategic 
Viewpoint, a corridor leading southward from 
Red China into the center of the southeast 
Aslan peninsula. From the Red standpoint, 
itis u highway that not only leads southward, 
but also splits that peninsula. 

It is this splitting of the southeast Asian 
Peninsula which is moving at so fast a pace, 
and which is so Uttle understood in the West, 
but is well appreciated in Asia. 

In order to fragment this highly strategic 
area, the Reds are combining military action 
With diplomatic pressure. The military ac- 
tlon is taking place in Laos, The diplomatic 
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action is being focused—for the moment 
in Cambodia. The Reds are making prog- 
ress in both 

Cambodia, as the map indicates, occupies a 
highly strategic position: It borders Laos to 
the north, Thailand on to the west, and 
South Vietnam to the east. Thus Cambodia 
separates the two anti-Communist nations of 
Thailand and South Vietnam. Also, Cam- 
bodia in Red control, or cooperating with the 
Reds, would give communism.a continuous 
corridor from the Red power base in the 
north all the way southward to the Gulf of 
Slam. 

The ultimate effect of Cambodian alliance 
with communism is clearly evident. The 
flanks of Thailand and Vietnam would be 
jeopardized, and communism would have a 
base of operation for infiltrating both coun- 
tries. The strategic problems facing these 
two anti-Communist, pro-United States, na- 
tions would be increased. Communist ag- 
gression would be brought that much closer 
to control of Singapore and linking up with 
the powerful Communist influences in the 
vast Indonesian Archipelago. That such a 
strategic disaster for the West would result 
from Cambodian affinity to communism is 
not a matter of real speculation. It is, and 
unfortunately so, a situation based on reality. 

Those who have been happily dreaming 
that U.S. aid, military and economic, to 
Cambodia would dissuade Cambodia from an 
alliance with communism have joined the all 
too large lodge of wishful thinkers. The 
dream has ended in a Red diplomatic victory. 

On Sunday, May 5, 1963, 20,000 persons, 
including a large proportion of uniformed 
schoolchildren, according to the Associated 
Press, stood in lines before the royal palace 
while President Liu of Red China and Prince 
Sihanouk, the Cambodian Chief of State, 
signed a document formally binding them 
not only in friendship but pledging support 
for each other’s policies. 

By this agreement the foundation was laid 
for Red Chinese assistance to Cambodia in 
that nation’s disputes with Thailand and 
South Vietnam. The implications of this are 
obvious and far from encouraging. Red 
troops operating against South Vietnam from 
along the Cambodian border will be explained 
as helping protect Cambodia. And the same 
situation will apply against the eastern flank 
of Thailand when the Reds consider it op- 
portune to move overtly against that pro- 
U.S. country. 

But, perhaps, of even more fundamental 
significance is Cambodia's pledge to support 
the Chinese Communists’ claim to the island 
of Taiwan (Formosa). Cambodia, by the re- 
cent agreement also pledged support of Red 
China's admission to the United Nations. 
Indeed it would be difficult to find a more 
fundamental list of Communist aggressive 
objectives than that to which Cambodia 
pledged support. 

Thus, in supporting Red China against 
Taiwan, Cambodia, the recipient of U.S. mili- 
tary and economic aid, now supports the 
destruction of the free Chinese Government, 
a loyal and stalwart friend of the United 
States. This would, of course, give Formosa 
and the surrounding islands, which are 
vitally necessary to U.S. security, to Red 
China. Formosa, it will be recalled, consti- 
tutes the virtual center of the U.S. outer 
defense line in the Western Pacific. That 
line extends from South Korea through Oki- 
nawsa, Formosa, the northern Phillippines, 
and thence to its southern anchor in South 
Vietnam. With good reason it can be said 
that if Chiang Kai-shek’s government and 
military forces were not protecting Formosa 
and the offshore islands, the United States, 
in simple self-defense, would have to do so 
itself. 

Thus, with its pact with Red China, Cam- 
bodia has pledged herself to objectives which, 
if achieved, would undermine the security 
of the United States and constitute a Com- 
munist victory of major historic proportions. 
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And so, communism with its traditionally 
versatile use of military and diplomatic ac- 
tion, has split the southeast Asian penin- 
sula. This is a gain of vast magnitude for 
the forces of Red aggression. It would be 
less than realistic to contend that it is not 
a serious setback for U.S. policy. 

This Red advance makes it all the more 
vital that the United States support South 
Vietnam where there has been a favorable 
turn of the tide, and where the war can be 
won if our Nation does not falter in the 
rough going that lies ahead. The Red 
achievement in Cambodia also imposes on 
the United States the imperative task of con- 
tinuing full economic and military assistance 
to the pro-American, anti-Communist gov- 
ernment of President Chiang Kai-shek. The 
Cambodia slide toward the Red orbit illus- 
trates again the necessity of basing U.S. 
economic and military ald on the very simple 
policy of supporting only those who stand 
openly and wholeheartedly with us. Any 
other policy is loaded with diplomatic dis- 
appointment and strategic fallure. 

In this protracted conflict against Red ag- 
gression, which has been thrust upon us, 
there is no place for either. 


McDowell County, W. Va., Once Called 
“Nation’s Coal Bin” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. 
President, McDowell County, W. Va., is 
proud to have been known as “the Na- 
tion's coal bin” during the critical years 
of our two World Wars, when great 
quantities of coal were needed for the 
success of our war effort. 

In the years following World War I, 
coal from McDowell County fueled up the 
weakened industries of Europe and con- 
tributed to the economic recovery of our 
allies and friends abroad, as well as to 
our own prosperity. A recent article in 
the Charleston (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail 
pays tribute to McDowell County as the 
greatest coal-producing region of our 
time. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that this article be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 

MCDOWELL County EARNED MARK AS 
“Nation's Coat Br.“ 

McDowell County was created out of Taze- 
well County, Va., on February 20, 1858, 5 
years before West Virginia became a State; 
was named for James McDowell, the 25th 
Governor of Virginia. Perryville wes named 
the county seat, but in 1892, after a color- 
ful struggle of some 34 years, Welch became 
the permanent county seat. 

McDowell County, being sparsely settled, 
played little part in the Civil War, even 
though there were men from the county 
serving with both sides. 

McDowell County showed the greatest in- 
crease in population of all counties of West 
Virginia from 1900 to 1910—155.3 percent— 
due to the abundance of coal, The great 
awakening interest in coal came in the early 
1870's. Many men of vision pioneered the 
great new era which brought McDowell 
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County into its own as “The Nation's coal 
bin.” It became a vital part of the “billion 
dollar coal field” and earned a worldwide 
reputation for its production of fine fuel. 
With new mines constantly opening and 


roomed all over the county. 
acknowledged that much of the credit for 
the development of the Pocahontas. coal- 
fields is due to the Norfolk & Western Rail- 
way. 

Tho boom, which reached its peak in 1929, 
was responsible for the building of new 
branches of railroad. Sawmills began to 
thrive and the timber industry enjoyed a 
great period of prosperity. Automobiles and 
roads put in an appearance. 

McDowell County was well represented in 
World War I. She joined in the gaiety of 
the roaring twenties, was sobered by the mar- 
ket crash of 1929. Then came the depression 
of the thirties. Government regulations were 
passed in an effort to help the coal indus- 
try, and under union pressure, the wage 
and hour situation was improved. 

In World War II, king coal came into his 
own by helping win the biggest war in his- 
tory. Trains grew longer, wages soared, and 
business in general boomed. In 1948, Me- 
Dowell County produced 26,573,940 tons of 
bituminous coal, or about 20 percent of the 
tonnage in the State. But by 1950, the coal 
industry hit a slump. Production costs 
reached an all time high, automation set in, 
the coal market dropped. Present times find 
many of the best seams almost worked out; 
mines closed down; unemployment high; 
people leaving the county to seek new homes 
and jobs in other counties and States. 

McDowell County, in 1963, in spite of its 
present economic recession, is a good place 
to live. The people are confident they have 
a future here. There are great possibilities, 
under the leadership of those who have the 
same pioneering spirit as our forefathers. 
True, to date, we have relied solely on coal 
mining for our livelihood, but who can say 
that there is not some undreamed of indus- 
try in our future? 

McDowell County boasts of being the first 
in a number of projects. The First World 
War memorial building established in the 
United States is located in Welch, A build- 
ing dedicated to honor Negro veterans of 
World Wars was erected at Kimball in 1928, 
the first of its kind in the United States. 
The first tax-supported dental clinic in the 
United States. The first municipally owned 
and operated parking building in the United 
States. The largest coal-cleaning and mixing 
plant in the world is operated by the United 
States Steel Corp. at Gary. McDowell County 
had the first food stamp program initiated 
by President Kennedy in an effort to help 
the needy. 

McDowell County has a first-class school 
system, many modern buildings, and prob- 
ably the most hospitable people in the world. 
Chief among its assets are the residents. 
Long known for their provincial pride and 
independent spirit, outsiders are not sur- 
prised to hear the residents of the county 
speak fondly of “the Free State of McDowell.” 

Statistics: McDowell County, with excep- 
tion of about one-fourth square mile, lies 
in the drainage basin of the Tug Fork of 
the Big Sandy River. The eastern edge lies 
in the Great Appalachian Mountain system. 
There are 8 municipalities, 6 magisterial dis- 
tricts, 108 voting precincts in this county. 
The assessed valuation of all classes of prop- 

in this county for 1962 is $108,783,600. 
Panther State Forest, 7,810.19 acres, is a 
beautiful forest, offering hunting and fishing, 
camping, cabins, swimming, picnicking, and 
beautiful winding mountain trails. Ber- 
wind Lake, located near War, offers the best 
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in warm water fishing and is stocked every 
year with trout. There is a total of 65,582 
feet of land drilled for 
complete, and 18 permits to drill 


“No Fragmented Education”—An 
Editorial, the Denver Register 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH L. CAREY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. CAREY. Mr. Speaker, I now note 
the constitutional arguments against 
Federal aid to assist all schoolchildren 
are abandoned, as well they should be. 
No court interpretation could preclude 
assistance to any schoolchild who seeks 
the benefit of an education. 

The more fashionable arguments 
against aid have been directed to policy 
levels. Many sincere people are dis- 
turbed by the possible fragmentation of 
education, resulting from parochial 
school aid, and a possible decrease in 
quality. This notion is honestly con- 
tended but I think an editorial from this 
Sunday’s Denver Register should help to 
dispel it: 


No FRAGMENTED EDUCATION 


A reader has asked us to give a point- 
blank answer to the difficulty so often raised 
against any aid to other than public educa- 
tion, the fear that any such aid will cause 
as many schools to develop as there are sects 
in the country, and that thus education 
wouli be dissipated in numerous tiny 
schools, none of them strong enough to im- 
part a solid education. 

The best way to exorcise the specter of 
educational fragmentation is to consider 
how many sects in America ever maintained 
schools of their own. The number comes to 
just eight, and outside the Catholics and 
Lutherans, what denominations now show 
any great determination to maintain schools 
of their own? ‘The expenses and sacrifices 
demanded by such an undertaking, even 
with Government aid, are prohibitive to all 
except the most durable and doctrinally 
cohesive groups. 

A Lutheran pastor recently stated the sit- 
uation better than could we when he said: 
“Christian day schools are not built and 
maintained on lackadaisical, wishful -think- 
ing. They are built on the tears and sweat, 
sacrificing of time and money, and the long 
hours of wrestling in prayer with the angel 
of the Lord on the part of faith-filled Chris- 
tian men and women.” 

Most Christian bodies in the United States 
simply do not have the integrated view of 
their religion with life that would induce 
them to maintain schools of their own. As 
in the past, most Protestants would settle 
for a school that taught a broad interde- 
nominationalism, being content to let pri- 
vate home teaching fill in whatever determi- 
nate religious education Avas felt to be 
needed. 

The.nonviability of private schools that 
do not arise from intense religious convic- 
tion can be seen from what has happened 
to those schools in the South that were 
established, with State aid, for the sole 
purpose of circumventing integration. 

The maintenance of a strong public school 
system can always be guaranteed by the 
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setting aside of a certain amount of public 
money for its use alone. A monopolistic 
public school is not a strong school. 


Pioneer’s Cabin Nearly 200 Years Old 
Still Stands in Summers County, 
W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT C. BYRD 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 9, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of West Virginia. Mr. Pres- 
ident, the people of West Virginia are 
proud of many historical monuments. 
One that deserves mention is the log 
cabin home of Col, James Graham, who 
first settled in what is now Summers 
County in 1770. 

According to an article in the Charles- 
ton (W. Va.) Gazette-Mail, the Graham 
home is still standing, despite the fact 
that it withstood a savage Indian attack 
in 1772. I ask unanimous consent that 
this article be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, as follows: 
PIONEER’s CABIN NEARLY 200 Years OI STILL 

STANDS IN Summers County, W. Va. 

Summers County with a land area of 358 
square miles and a population of 15,640 has 
as the county seat the city of Hinton with a 
population of 5,197. 

The county which was named after Hon. 
George W. Summers, Congressman and judge, 
was created by an act of the West Virginia 
Legislature, February 27, 1871, from territory 
ceded by the counties of Greenbrier, Monroe, 
Mercer, and Fayette. 

The circumstances that led to the forma- 
tion of the county are as unusual as those 
which led to the establishment of the State 
of West Virginia, In Monroe County a bat- 
tle was on between Union and Centerville 
(now Greenville) as to which town would 
be the county seat. In Mercer County there 
was a battle royal between Princeton and 
Concord Church (now Athens) over the 
county seat and in Fayette County a battle 
was on between Ansted and Fayetteville. In 
Union, Princeton, and in FayettevyHle the 
powers that be were willing to surrender 
some territory to deprive their opponents of 
voting power. It was to the leaders in these 
towns that Evan Hinton turned for support 
in the legislature for the creation of the 
new county, A courthouse fight in Raleigh 
County acted in reverse as a courthouse 
battle was on there between Beckley and 
Trap Hill and Beckley refused to go along 
with the proposition of surrendering Rich- 
mond district to the new county. Green- 
brier County which has many square miles 
to spare agreed to give any additional terri- 
tory that was needed. Summers County 
does not have the 400 square miles required 
by the Constitution and so specified in the 
act creating the county. It was ruled by a 
commission in 1893 that was appointed to 
settle a boundary controversy between 
Greenbrier and Monroe that Summers had 
failed to exercise jurisdiction over an area, 
hence had lost the territory to the other 
counties. 

The first settlement in the county was at 
Lowell where Col. James Graham, Conrad 
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Keller, Samuel Gwinn, Jesse Beard, Jeptha 
Massie and other families settled about 1770. 
This settlement was soon followed by one 
on Little Bluestone in 1772 by Robert Lilly 
and his sons. 

The Graham home, of log construction, still 
stands on West Virginia 3 at Lowell. It was 
Rt the Graham home that the Shawnees 
Came to avenge the murder of their chief, 
Cornstalk, attacked in the summer of 1777 
in which McDonald, a neighbor, was killed 
when the attacking Indians attempted to 
force the door. The Indians then entered 
& building in the yard and killed Sharp, the 
Graham servant; John, the 10-year-old son 
of Graham; and carried away into captivity 
the 7-year-old daughter, Elizabeth. 

Until the completion of the Chesapeake 
& Ohio Railway in 1873 the area com- 
prising Summers County was engaged in 
agriculture. Their farms produced the food 
and clothing that was needed by the family. 
There was little to sell and very little was 
bought. At the time of the creation of the 
county there were three small stores: at 
Rollynsburg (now Talcott), Jumping Branch, 
und at Richmonds Falis, The stores also 
„housed the three post offices. 

With the start of construction in 1868 of 
the railroad many found work with the con- 
tractors and a ready market was found for 
the products of the farm. Operation and 
Maintenance of the C. & O. has continued 
through the years as the main source of 
employment. Much of the surplus labor 
found employment in the development of 
the coal industry. With automation many 
have been without employment in the mines 
and by the C. & O. 

In 1949 Bluestone Dam in New River, at 
Hinton, was completed. With the impound- 
ment of the waters creating Lake Bluestone 
the region is rapidly developing as a recrea- 
tional area. The waters of the lake provide 
excellent fishing and boating, and in the area 
Which is under lease to the department of 
natural resources, deer, turkeys, and other 
game have been stocked and provide excel- 
lent hunting for 5,000 sportsmen annually. 
A facility is operated at Shanklins Ferry by 
the department of natural resources along 
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with the Boy Scouts of America, Bluestone 
State Park is also in the reservoir area and 
has 25 cabins with other facilities. Eastern 
Gas & Fuel Associates operates Camp Thomas 
E. Lightfoot on the Greenbrier River for 
the benefit of the children of their em- 


ployees. Camp Brookside at Brooks is oper- - 


ated by Carbide & Carbon Corp., Alloy, W. Va., 
for the children of the employees. 

The synod of West Virginia, Presbyterian 
Church, United States, operates the Blue- 
stone Center, which serves more than 2,500 
people each season. The county court of 
Summers County operates Camp Summers 
on the Greenbrier River which is used by the 
Summers County 4-H Clubs and by other 
counties in Virginia and West Virginia. It 
is also used by church groups and athletic 
groups. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(US. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Co shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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Inflatable Communications Satellites 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH E. KARTH 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 
INFLATABLE COMMUNICATIONS SATELLITE 


Mr. KARTH. Mr. Speaker, Minne- 
Sota-made Echo I, the largest satellite 
that man has sent into orbit, is cele- 
brating its third birthday. It was 
rocketed into space by the National Aero- 
Nautics and Space Administration from 
Cape Canaveral, Fla., August 12, 1960. 
A completely peaceful device, dedicated 
to helping men all over the world to 
communicate better with each other, the 
huge satelloon has been seen by more of 
the earth's people than any other space 
vehicle. 

The 100-foot-diameter plastic sphere 
With a mirror surface, designed and 
Manufactured by the G. T. Schjeldahl 
Co. of Northfield, Minn., is still aloft and 
in orbit, a visible symbol of American 
Creativity for all the world to see. Echo 
I has traveled some 425 million miles at 
an altitude averaging 1,000 miles, It has 
been used in countless meaningful exper- 
iments in which electromagnetic sig- 
nals have been beamed to it and re- 
flected to receivers in remote parts of the 
globe. 

Echo I is an inflatable space vehicle. 
It was packed tightly into a 26%4-inch 
Canister and carried into space and into 
orbit in the nose cone of a Delta rocket. 
After it was ejected from the launcher, 
the canister opened, allowing the plastic 
Sphere to spill free and become inflated 
by means of a subliming agent. 

At the time Echo I was launched, 
no one foresaw that the satelloon would 
Survive in space for more than 2 
Weeks. Its supply of gas to keep it in- 
flated, of course, has long since leaked 
Out through holes made by flying micro- 
Meteorites. But even if it has become 
relaxed and prune faced, Echo I demon- 
Strated the practicability of employing 
large inflatable reflectors to rebound in- 
telligent signals beamed to it. 

Yet Echo I, for all its durability and 
longevity, is a primitive electromagnetic 
reflector. 

Echo II, also designed and manufac- 

by the G. T. Schjeldahl Co., is a 

er, more efficient reflector and will 
Maintain a smooth spherical shape in- 
definitely. It is scheduled to be placed 
in orbit early in 1964. Unlike Echo I, 
Which has a skin that “remembers” all 
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the wrinkles it acquired in its folded 
condition within the canister, Echo II 
has a skin that is more rigid and which 
will forget“ its canister wrinkles. Once 
given a new shape after ejection from 
the canister and being inflated, Echo II 
will keep that shape, without benefit of 
internal inflation. 

Echo II spheres are fabricated of lami- 
nated aluminum foil 0.18 mil thick, on 
each side of Mylar polyester 0.35 mil 
thick, making a total thickness of about 
seven ten-thousandths of an inch. The 
laminate, as well as the tapes that seal 
the gores or segments of the giant satel- 
loon, is bonded by a specially developed 
Schjeldahl adhesive which will with- 
stand the extreme temperature varia- 
tions encountered in space. 

The rigidized spheres weigh about 500 
pounds each, compared to the lighter 
weight—135 pounds—Echo I. The ma- 
terial in the Echo II satelloons is about 
50 times as rigid as the material used in 
Echo I. 

Echo II spheres are larger—135 feet 
in diameter—and their skin surfaces are 
not so shiny as Echo I. This latter 
quality enables the new satelloon to have 
a larger circle of visible light reflectivity 
than does Echo I. Echo I reflects light 
from a disc only about 9 inches in 
diameter. All the rest of the light 
beamed to it is reflected into space. 
Echo II's light reflective disc will be 
equal to the vehicle’s silhouette—135 feet 
in diameter. For electromagnetic re- 
flectivity, Echo II is expected to be 100 
percent more efficient than Echo I. This 
coupled with the fact that Echo N’s 
permanently smooth skin will prevent 
scintillation and that the vehicle will be 
operating at a lower orbit than Echo I— 
700 miles against 1,000 miles—will re- 
sult in a much more effective communi- 
cations satellite. 

Of necessity, passive communications 
satellites have been spherical up to this 
point in history. Only two, one natural 
passive satellite—the moon—and one 
artificial passive satellite—Echo I—have 
been used in actual experimentation. It 
is desirable that other shapes be given 
future passive communications satellites 
to improve the efficiency of bounced sig- 
nals and it is equally important that new 
materials be developed that will not only 
help preserve the orbital life of the ve- 
hicle, but also will enhance bounced sig- 
nal strength. 

The Schjeldahl Co. is at present 
working with inflatable shapes other 
other than spheres and is considering 
devices which could be oriented by 
means of gravity gradients, so that they 
would always present a broad, effective 


reflective surface to the earth. One such 
device the Schjeldahl Co. is experiment- 
ing with is a model of an inflatable 
device which is in reality a segment 
of a sphere many times larger than the 
model. For communications purposes, 
such a small oriented device could equal 
in efficiency a sphere many times larger. 

The Schjeldahl Co. is also at work 
in the development of new “advanced 
materials” for future space communica- 
tions satelloons. One of these is a 
“chemically milled” plastic-to-metal 
lamination for Goddard Space Flight 
Center of NASA. The new material con- 
sists basically of a “sandwich” of ultra- 
thin aluminum laminated by means of 
Schjelbond adhesive to a center piece of 
biaxially oriented polypropylene. 

Objective of chemically milling the 
material is to reduce weight without 
sacrificing strength or impairing the ma- 
terial's effectiveness as an electromag- 
netic reflector. The new material 
weighs only about 60 percent of that in 
Echo II, yet compares fayorably with it 
in strength and reflective properties. 

The reason for milling out a pattern 
of holes in the material is that solar 
radiation acts on an opaque surface 
much as wind acts on a sail. On a large 
satelloon orbiting in space, this pressure 
has the undesirable effect of slowing the 
vehicle and altering its orbit. In order 
to minimize this effect, the Schjeldahl 
Co. is milling out a pattern of hexagonal 
“windows” from the aluminum in the 
sandwich, leaving the transparent poly- 
propylane intact. 

The inflatable concept is by no means 
confined to passive communications sat- 
ellities. They have applications with the 
active repeated type satellites as well. 
Huge inflatable antennas, precisely de- 
signed and constructed, can be inflated 
in space to enable maximum propagation 
of the active satellite’s signal. The in- 
flatable concept may also be applied in 
building all kinds of space structures. 
Such a method shows promise in solving 
the problems of creating space stations 
in which men could survive in the space 
environment. 

Gilmore T. Schjeldahl, president of the 
Northfield firm, points out that the work 
the Schjeldahl Co. is carrying on has 
many applications in space research: 

Whenever a large shape in space is re- 
quired, we believe we can often provide it 
efficiently and economically by means of 
satelloon-type vehicles shot up by rockets in 
small compact packages. 

Once aloft and in orbit, these small pack- 
ages will instantly inflate to become massive 
rigidized structures. Their economy and 
compactness argue for their continued ap- 
plication. 
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Eleventh Anniversary of the Common- 
wealth of Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. A. FERNOS-ISERN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr, FERNOS-ISERN. Mr. Speaker, 
Gen. Roland H. del Mar, on July 27, 
1963, spoke to the Circulo de Puerto Rico, 
a social organization composed princi- 
pally of Puerto Rican people in the 
Washington, D.C., area, in commemora- 
tion of the lith anniversary of the 
founding of the Commonwealth of 
Puerto Rico, which anniversary was July 
25. 

The Circulo de Puerto Rico was, in- 
deed, honored to have General del Mar 
as their speaker, since the general as a 
former commander of the Antilles, 
based in San Juan, P.R., well knows the 
Puerto Rican people. In his post as 
commander of the Antilles, General del 
Mar became one of us and he is respected 
and affectionately regarded by the 
Puerto Rican community. 

For his outstanding performance as 
commander of the Antilles, General del 
Mar was, on July 30, 1963, awarded the 
Legion of Merit, which is added to the 
other decorations which he holds: the 
Bronze Star, the Army Commendation 
Ribbon, the Oak Leaf Cluster, and the 
U.N. Medal. 

Because General del Mar is so pene- 
trating in his remarks on the activities 
and developments in the island of Puerto 
Rico today and some of the needs of the 
future, I thought that my colleagues 
would be interested in reading the gen- 
eral’s remarks to the Circulo de Puerto 
Rico. 

His remarks follow: ’ 
REMARKS TO CrRcULO DE PuERTO Rico IN 

Honor or CONSTITUTION Day or THE COM- 

MONWEALTH, JULY 27, 1963 

I have been honored to be invited to speak 
to you tonight. I wish I could speak to you 
in a humorous vein, but the occasion is of a 
more serious nature and I believe I should 
have a more serious, if not nostalgic vein, in 
my remarks tonight. 

All of us are here tonight because of our 
love of Puerto Rico. Actually, in one way, 
we are no different in our sentiments than 
the many people from all over the United 
States who live in Washington and who are 
engaged in Government activities. There are 
literally scores of groups in Washington who 
get together because their people come from 
a certain State, a certain university, or be- 
long to various organizations and periodically 
want to renew tances, or hear fa- 
miliar volces, or live all over again happy 
experiences and scenes of by gone days with 
kindred spirits. 

On the other hand, there Is a nostalgia for 
Puerto Rico that permeates Puerto Ricans 
who were born there, have relatives there, or, 
as in our own case, have lived there long 
enough to appreciate the warmth of the peo- 
ple, the beauty of the scenic vistas, or have 
enjoyed the year-round climate, pleasant 
breezes, and ever-blooming countryside. It 
is said that there is a mysticism to an island; 
that its people never lose their innate desire 
to return—a magnetic current; an inyisible 
call of life itself, 
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Many of you have not been back for many 
years. Many of you have not seen the island 
newspapers or magazines in years. Yet you 
know or sense that the island is changing for 
the better. I wish I could paint the complete 
picture of what is there now, but it would 
take too long, Maybe some day there can be 
shown to you the marvelous colored motion 
pictures—about six of them—now produced 
and distributed by the Commonwealth to 
show the unbelievable development of the 
island in the past 20 years. 

The population on the island itself has 
almost doubled in the past 25 years. Auto- 
mobiles have increased almost 15 times since 
1940. The university now has over 20,000 
students and 1,500 professors. And the en- 
rollment has increased in the Catholic Uni- 
versity and Inter-American University. I 
believe some 900 industries have come to 
Puerto Rico since 1946 and about 700 are 
still in operation. For the first time, last 
year, the value of dairy products, cattle, and 
poultry production exceeded sugarcane, 50 a 
one-crop economy is long a thing of the 
past. In addition, pineapple is coming to 
the fore and new coffee crop production 
methods are in the offing. 

In addition to about 500,000 tourists last 
year, some 20,000 Latin Americans came to 
Puerto Rico to determine how so much 
progress had been made in 25 years. Also, 
thousands of Africans and Asians from the 
new countries as well as the old come to 
observe, learn, and take away ideas for their 
development. Besides the constant flight of 
planes to and from New York, Washington, 
and Miami, three aviation lines now fly be- 
tween South America-Puerto Rico and direct 
to Europe with six flights each week each 
way. Puerto Rico is becoming a hub of the 
hemisphere due to its location and the jet 
air age as well as because of its unusual 
development. i 

Hotels, apartments, condominiums are go- 
ing up everywhere. The skyline of the Can- 
dado is crisscrossed with derricks and con- 
struction equipment. New low-cost housing 
developments continue to rise and to be 
planned for. Beautiful residential sections 
have come into existence. Highway Improve- 
ment is taking place. A huge, new stadium 
is now available for sports and spectacular 
shows. . Parking buildings have come into 
existence as in Washington, but more are 
needed. The harbor is being dredged and 
deepened and new port construction is in 
the offing due to the tremendous worldwide 
shipping utilizing it. 

But with all the progress, there are gaps. 
The upsurge in so many areas has not been 
compensated for in all areas. Both the Com- 
monwealth and the public are well aware of 
the problems and everybody is trying to cor- 
rect the deficiencies, all of which require 
money, time, and cooperative effort. More 
schools, more hospitals, more housing, more 
roads are required. More medical practi- 
tioners, more engineers, more technicians, 
more managerial help—administrators and 
organizers—are in constant demand. The 
colleges and vocational schools cannot meet 
the demand at present. Wages are at an all- 
time high, but many people have no skills 
to offer industry. z 

The public press is absolutely free and 
the problems of the Island are covered daily 
by letters to the editors, editorials, repor- 
torlal investigations, and legislative activi- 
tles. There is no embarrassment or fear on 
the part of anybody to express their opinions 
on what is wrong and what ought to be 
done. The plebiscite, of course, has had 
ample coverage daily for months. Let us 
hope that in the heat of argument, hot 
tempers, and constant counteraccusations 
that bitter feelings will not permanently 
arise to halt the continued sociological, eco- 
nomical, and cultural development of the 
island. The island cannot afford a split into 
irreconcilable camps of hard feelings. 
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In the cultural fields, the island has not 
halted. For those who want art in any form, 
there is always something occurring as art 
exhibits come from many countries, musical 
groups from Latin America and Spain, and 
the natural and wonderful talents of the 
Puerto Ricans themselves rise to entertain 
their fellow citizens and then seek other 
shores. There is never a week when dramas, 
musicals, concerts, poetry readings, recitals, 
orchestras, lectures, etc., are not available at 
the university, the Ateneo Puertorriqueño, 
the Instituto de Cultura, the Casa de Es- 
pala, the Musical Conservatory, and now 
even at San Cristobal. 

Did you know that one of the most im- 
portant collections of antique books in Span- 
ish is now housed at the Amigos de Calle del 
Cristo with 4 percent of the world’s known 
books printed in Spain prior to 1500? Did 
you know that at Ponce is an art gallery 
considered by many to have one of the fore- 
most collections of famous oll paintings in 
the Western Hemisphere? A new museum 
of the military history of Puerto Rico has 
opened at San Geronimo—unique and fas- 
cinating. Another museum will be opened 
shortly by the Instituto de Cultura. 

Cornell University is installing one of the 
world's great celestial telescopes near Arecibo. 
The university is cooperating in atomic re- 
search. Medical research on tropical diseases 
has brought doctors and medical conventions 
to the island. And, as you know, the US. 
Government is utilizing the talents of more 
and more of our Puerto Ricans in hemi- 
spheric affairs; notably among these are Dr. 
Arturo Morales Carrion, Department Assist- 
ant Secretary for Inter-American Affairs, De- 
partment of State, and Mrs. Teodoro Mos- 
coso, U.S. Coordinator, Alliance for Progress, 
while others have been sent on special mis- 
sions, conferences, etc., to Central and South 
America such as Sr. Enrique Campos del 
Toro, Sr. Horace Davila, Sr. Rafael Carrión, 
Sr. Sol Luis Descartes, and many others- 
Chancellor Jaime Benitez has been called 
upon to lecture in the States many times 
and Jesús Maria Sanroma has been honored 
in the States twice this past year for his 
musical abilities. Ballerinas and opera stars 
are now in England, Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many from Puerto Rico. 

Sports are coming to the fore not only 
because of the racetrack, basketball tour- 
naments, baseball, golf championships, and 
auto racing, but now swimming, and tennis, 
are coming into their own with world cham- 
pions in the offing, I understand the Car- 
nival was the best this year it has ever been. 
Horseback riding and horse shows may yet 
take their place in public favor. And of 
course, the deep-sea fishing sport, Is now 
hemispherically well known. 

And last, but possibly most important. 
is the social consciousness of the Puerto 
Rican people themselves. In all my experi- 
ence, I have never known a people who are 
giving so much of themselves to help the 
poor, underprivileged, and ill. Every civic 
club is doing something in its community to 
better the life of its people. Literally dozens 
upon dozens of citizens’ organizations seem 
to be eternally on the drive for more funds 
to help crippled children and adults, the deaf 
and dumb, the blind, the underprivileged, 
the orphans; even the prison inmates and 
their families and children. 

I could go on and on, but I must stop. I 
wish you could see with me-the magnificent 
view as one crosses the mountains on the new 
highway from Mora to Moca to Mayaguez; the 
busy scene on the cool tropical campus at 
the CAMA; the bay at Fajardo with its 
many boats; the gorgeous valleys and moun- 
tains around Utuado; the views from near 
Juana Diaz and Villaba; the winding road 
from Guayama to Cayey; the sunny plazas 
of so many towns of happy people. An is- 
Heo See: wonderful, and different—your 
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May the good Lord watch over the island 
and its people; give guidance to its leaders; 
and preserve a people who have come so far 
in so short a time; a wonderful, gracious, 
friendly, ever-striving pcople who gave us 
much happiness; 


Patriotism Still Burns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON FUQUA 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. FU UA. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I would like to include the very 
excellent talk given by Mr. LeRoy M. 
Strickland, Jr., chairman of the Ameri- 
Canism Committee, Florida State Elks 
Association, in June 1963, at Community 
Flag Day ceremonies at Tallahassee, Fla., 
and Sarasota, Fla. 

This was a very excellent address, one 
Which I commend to all Members of the 
Congress to read: 

PATRIOTISM STILL BURNS 

"The Order of Elks is distinctively Ameri- 
Can. Linking the destiny of our order with 
the destiny of our country, we have made its 
flag the symbol of the crowning virtue.” 
Many of you recognize these lines taken from 
the Elks’ ritual. The order of Elks 18 dis- 
tinctively American, an American organiza- 
tion, a national organization, not an inter- 
National organization. In these days of in- 
ternational organization. In these days of 
internationalism, where forces are at work to 
reduce every country, every individual to the 
lowest comon denominator, I thank God 
for an American order that proudly proclaims 
its allegiance to its country and its flag. 

We have Unked the destiny of our order 
With the destiny of our country. As America 
goes, so goes the order of Elks. Because of 

We, as Elks, have a distinct responsi- 
bility in the future of our Nation. Where 

America been? Where does she stand 
today? Where are we going tomorrow? As 

ricans and patriots, as Elks, we must 
ask these questions and we must seek truth- 
Tul answers. 

Ours is a glorious past. A nation carved 
from a wilderness by a handful of rugged 
indtviduauists. A nation which fought and 
Won its independence from one of the most 
Powerful countries of the world. A nation 
founded on the greatest man-written docu- 
Ment in the history of mankind, the Consti- 
tution of the United States. A nation which 
Teadily admitted it achleved its being from 
God. “ What American, what Elk, does not 

to the words of Patrick Henry, “I know 

Not what course others may take, but as for 

Me, give me liberty or give me death.” Have 

We forgotten the sage words of Benjamin 

n, “They that can give up essential 

Uberty to obtain a little temporary safety 
deserve neither liberty nor safety.” 

We are a people who stood united in our 
efforts to overthrow the tyrant Hitler, the 
Man whom no one believed when he pro- 
Claimed his intention to rule the world, Hit- 
er was an amateur when compared with the 

r we face today. A force, like Hitler, 

t has written and proclaimed many times 

{ts intention to conquer the world, While 

Hitler's conquests were limited to only a few 

Nations, today’s evil, international commu- 
nism, has enslaved over a billion people. 

Lenin said, “First we will take Eastern 
Europe, then the masses of Asia, and then 
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we will surround America the last citadel 
of capitalism. We shall not have to attack. 
She will fail Into our lap like an overripe 
fruit.” 

Were Lenin’s words and his plan for the 
triumph of communism merely boasts? 
Lenin laid the plan and how perfectly have 
his followers carried it out. “First we will 
take Eastern Europe.“ In Russia, the Keren- 
ski Republic fell to communism in 1917. 
In 1940 Communist Russia annexed Estonia, 
Latvia, and Lithuania, then, followed World 
War II, the remainder of Eastern Europe and 
the majority of the Baltic countries fell 
Poland, Albania, Bulgaria, Rumania, Hun- 
gary, Czechoslovakia, Yugoslavia Eastern 
Germany. 

“Then the masses of Asia.“ In 1949 com- 
munism won control of China and began 
spreading the remainder of Asia. 

“Then we will surround America the last 
citadel of capitalism.” Remember the Mon- 
roe Doctrine? The document that so clearly 
guaranteed all the independent nations of 
the Western Hemisphere against European 
interference “for the purpose of oppressing 
them, or controlling in any manner their 
destiny.” Would you have dreamed, even as 
late as 1960, that Cuba would today be a 
stronghold for Communist subversion to all 
the Americas? Think * * * think how clev- 
erly, how subtly your mind has been condi- 
tioned to accept a Communist Cuba. A short 
time back you would have defiantly rejected 
any thought of Cuba becoming a Communist 
satellite. Today, we not only accept it, our 
Government is making every effort to sup- 
press any attempts by anti-Castro exiles to 
free their country. Yes, Lenin predicted 
communism would surround America. Cuba 
has become the springboard from which this 
portion of Lenin's plan is being realized. 
And the ironic truth is that we could have 
stopped communism dead in its tracks with- 
out Castro ever gaining power but for the 
efforts of certain members of the U.S, State 
Department, members of the liberal press 
and other opinion-molding Americans. 
Members of the U.S. State Department knew 
as early as 1958 that Castro was a Commu- 
nist and was surrounded by Communists, 
yet, they persisted in their efforts to-further 
his rise to power. A large portion of the 
opinion-molding press glorified Castro as a 
modern day George Washington through 
clever editorials, articles in national maga- 
zines, television and on and on. 

Americans were actually brainwashed into 
accepting Castro, thus paving the way for a 
Communist beachhead in the Western Hem- 


- sphere. 


+ Will America fall like an overripe fruit into 
the laps of the Communists? Will the finale 
act of Lenin's plan become a reality? Only 
the American people hold the answer to this 
question. 

All is not black today. Patriotism and love 
of country still burns in the hearts of most 
Americans. We have our new set of heros, 
Such names as Glenn, Grissom, Shepard, 
Carpenter, Schirra, and Cooper. These are 
men who are not ashamed of old-fashioned 
patriotism. John Glenn says he gets a tin- 
gling feeling down inside when he sees the 
flag go by. 

Today, our country still has a a choice. 
I believe we, the grassroots people of our 
Nation, people like you, the members and 
frlends of the Order of Elks, have already 
begun to make that choice. I believe that 
we are going back to our old beliefs in such 
things as ideals, pride, patriotism, loyalty, 
devotion, and even hard work. 

Yes, I said hard work. The president of 
the Florida State Elks Association, Thomas 
E. Mallem, has charged your State Ameri- 
canism committee to develop a program 
which will stress and encourage lodges to 
sponsor appropriate methods to combat sub- 
versive activities, to sponsor and support 
patriotic programs, to encourage the display 
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of the American flag, to participate in com- 
munity Flag Day ceremonies, and to par- 
ticipate in and sponsor programs which sup- 
port the traditions of our country. 

To develop a program which will accom- 
plish this very large order will take a lot of 
hard work. Hard work and planning on 
the part of your State Americanism Commit- 
tee. Hard work and cooperation on the part 
of all lodges. As chairman of your State 
Americanism Committee, I can promise that 
your State committee is planning one of 
the most comprehensive Americanism pro- 
grams ever offered the Elks of Florida. We 
are in a position to do this because of the 
trallblazing and strong foundation laid 
during the past 3 years by the former chair- 
man, Brother Otto Wettstein of Live Oak. 
When our program is presented to your 
lodge, we ask that you back us 100 percent. 

Let us, as Elks, do our part in guiding the 
destiny of our country. Let us become the 
symbol of freedom in America. We are well 
Over a million strong. Let us, as Elks be- 
come a flame that will ignite America with 
a courage and a will to win over communism. 
Let the fuse of freedom be ignited here, 
with the Elks in Florida; let it spread 
throughout the Elks in the Nation and let it 
explode with a great burst of patriotism. 


Planning for Tomorrow: Assuring Em- 
ployment, Retirement, and Content- 
ment for Our Older Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the wel- 
fare of our older citizens is an issue with 
which all Americans must deal. When 
should retirement occur? How should it 
be financed? How can older people be 
encouraged to live out rich, full lives? 
Twenty-five million Americans over 60 
want the answer. 

One central problem related to the 
welfare of our older citizens is that of 
persistent unemployment. Naturally 
enough, younger workers tend to be hired 
first when job openings occur, Many 
people 60 and over are faced with idle- 
ness, inadequate income, and unhappi- 
ness just at the time when they could be 
enjoying their most pleasant years. The 
American people acting through their 
Government can, however, take action to 
change this picture within this Nation's 
existing social and economic framework. 

First. Older workers should be given 
the chance to retire with full old-age - 
survivors and disability insurance 
OASDI—at age 60, women at 55. Cur- 
rent ages are 65 for both with full bene- 
fits. The full benefits themselves should 
be increased in accordance wtih cur- 
rent living costs. Average rates allow 
$69 monthly for a 55-year-old-male re- 
tiree; $121 monthly for a couple; and 
only $57 monthly for a worker's widow. 
These should be increased to $100 
monthly per person, regardless of status, 
still not a living wage rate, but some- 
what more reasonable. 
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Estimated cost of reduction to age 60 
at current pension rates: 144 percent of 
payroll 

Effect: Encourage more people to re- 
tire at an earlier age with fewer financial 
worries, finances being clearly the cardi- 
nal factor in the employment-retirement 
choice for the aging. Of course, earlier 
voluntary retirements at a reasonable 
pension rate would make available more 
jobs for younger workers, thus allevi- 
ating unemployment. 

Second. The transition from full-time. 
employment to complete retirement 
should be made more gradual and more 
attractive in and of itself. One possible 
device: a 3-day workweek for workers 
during their last 3 years on the job; that 
is, the 57 to 60 years, so that potential 
retirees begin to learn how to make good 
use of their free time. A full work force 
could still be maintained, of course, by 
having the other half reported Thurs- 
day through Saturday. Such a plan, of 
course, would have to be modified to 
meet special circumstances. Simply 
stated, this gradual retirement changes 
a person's view on later life to one of 
an opening rather than one of a clos- 
ing door. As for compensation, the 
transitional worker would receive half of 
his salary from his employer, and half 
of his full retirement benefits from the 
Government, switching to full Federal 
benefits at age 60. : 

Third, John F. Kennedy, February 21, 
1963: 2 

It is not enough for a great nation merely 
to have added new years to our lives—our 
objective must also be to add new life to 
those years. 


Retirement can and should be a re- 
warding experience. With financial 
worries reduced and other interests 
awakened, the retirement years will be 
looked forward to rather than feared by 
many American workers nearing retire- 
ment. 

By reducing financial insecurity, re- 
tirement can be made more attractive. 
The Government should lead in this ef- 
fort, not by appropriating any funds di- 
rectly to aid the 60-plus age group, but 
rather, by allowing certain tax relief to 
our older citizens somewhat along the 
lines proposed in the Kennedy tax pro- 
gram. The major important variation 
therefrom is the lowering of the common 
retirement age from 65 to 60. This re- 
lief, plus other incentives available to 
those who seek them, are as follows: 

First. Removal of outside income limi- 
tations when receiving benefits within 
the OASDI social security system; 

Second. A $300 flat tax credit for all 
taxpayers 60 or over, and no tax what- 
soever on incomes below $4,800 annually; 

Third. Devices designed to develop new 
interests (a) eliminate 5-percent air- 
line tax to encourage travel, and 8 cents 
a gallon gasoline tax; (b) eliminate ad- 
mission fees to national parks, shrines, 
et cetera; (c) charge no fees to people 
over 60 taking adult education courses 
at schools and colleges receiving any 
form of Federal aid—if they pass en- 
trance examinations; 

Fourth. Encourage older people to par- 
ticiapte in the Kennedy Food Stamp Pro- 
gram where operative; 
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Fifth. Give older citizens the opportu- 
nity to participate in useful community 
and volunteer programs, where their ex- 
perience would be valuable. The estab- 
lishment of the National Service Corps 
modeled after the Peace Corps would be 
a perfect outlet for the energies and en- 
thusiasm of our older citizens. 

These ideas are by no means inclusive, 
but only suggestive of the many avenues 
open to our Nation in dealing with the 
challenge presented by an ever-increas- 
ing older population in a climate of sus- 
tained unemployment. We can only cre- 
ate jobs by creating a rewarding and 
happy retirement for millions of our 
older workers. 

True, the scope and cost of effective 
action seems great, especially in its in- 
itial stages, but the cost of inaction will 
become a national burden for many dec- 
ades. Helping people and encouraging 
them to help themselves has always been 
a part of our American tradition. The 
call has come, and it-must be answered. 


The ’Quoddy Comedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, on two 
previous occasions I have brought to the 
attention of this House the zealous am- 
bition of the administration to run 
roughshod over private interests and 
spread Government control over the dis- 
tribution of electric power. 

The editorial which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal under date of August 
9 stated this newest attempt to revive 
Passamaquoddy has comic-opera aspects. 

Well, I suppose if the matter was not 
so serious to the taxpayer it might be 
funny. I personally feel, however, that 
when we are contemplating the spending 
of at least $1 billion to start another 
questionable project it ceases to be funny 
and becomes a dead serious matter, 

If it will cost $1 billion to complete this 
project how much will it cost to produce 
and distribute this power? 


Rather than being named the “Quod- 
dy” project perhaps we should rename it 
the “Shoddy” project. In any event I 
include in the Recorp the latest comment 
on this new proposed boondoggle. 

THe ‘Quoppy COMEDY 

The attempt to revive Passamaquoddy cer- 
tainly has its comic-opera aspects. Chief 
among them is the series of 1-night stands 
Interior Secretary Udall has been conducting 
up and down Maine, complete with magic 
lantern slides, to explain to skeptical natives 
that “this is not the old Quoddy project.” 

Maybe it isn't, but it bears a strange re- 
semblance to the tidal power project on 
which the New Deal began work in 1935 
with $7 million in relief funds. A year later 
Congress, scenting more pork than even it 
could stomach, ordered work stopped. Since 
then, most recently in 1961, at least two 
agencies have reviewed the possibility of pur- 
suing the project again and have reported 
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that it isn't any more economically feasible 
than it was almost three decades ago. 

Then the Interior Department suddenly 
announced the other day that due to the 
availability of more efficient electrical equip- 
ment the Quoddy project was indeed feasi- 
ble and could be successfully completed for 
little more than $1 billion. That figure sure 
isn't the same as the old 'Quoddy initial $7 
million. 

The ostensible theory behind this scheme 
is basically pretty simple. The ocean's tides 
around Passamaquoddy Bay, at the Maine- 
Canadian border, average about 20 feet. 
When the tide’s in, the bay could be made 
into a sort of trap, with a series of huge 
dams on the ocean side keeping the water 
from flowing out. The trapped water then 
could, when desired, be dropped through a 
series of turbines to produce electricity. 

But at what cost, apart from that measly 
$1 billion? A joint United States-Canadian 
commission estimates the delivered cost of 
Quoddy power at more than double that 
from new steam plants in the area. More- 
over, some Republicans have been unkind 
enough to observe that Quoddy's revival 
would give the appearance of doing some- 

for Maine while, coincidentally, the 
State’s Democratic Senator is coming up for 
reelection, 

Somehow you'd think today's sophisticated 
politicians would have better taste than to 
resurrect 'Quoddy, a deal so shoddy the very 
mame has long been a synonym for boon- 
doggle. Or if it’s just that they're addicted 
to low comedy, they should be told it isn’t 
particularly funny any more, 


The Francis Case Memorial Bridge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BEN REIFEL 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. REIFEL. Mr. Speaker, the late 
Senator Francis Case’s love for this Na- 
tion’s Capital was surpassed only by his 
love for South Dakota. He devoted his 
quarter century in Congress to building 
both of them, along with many notable 
contributions to the betterment of the 
Nation as a whole. 

Senator Case was one of the few Mem- 
bers of Congress who truly earned the 
reputation of a friend of the District 
of Columbia. By virtue of his chairman- 
ship of the Senate District Committee in 
1953 and 1954, he served as “mayor of 
Washington” and secured enactment of 
the District public works program. 

In 1959 when he was already burdened 
by numerous responsibilities having di- 
rect. application to his own State, he 
volunteered to resume service on the Dis- 
trict Committee. 

It is largely through his efforts that 
the voteless residents of the Capital City 
will be privileged to vote for the first 
time in a presidential election next year. 

Therefore, I am pleased to introduce 
today a joint resolution designating the 
bridge constructed over the Washington 
Channel of the Potomac River, in the 
District of Columbia, as the “Francis 
Case Memorial Bridge.” I am hopeful 
the House of Representatives, where 
Francis Case spent 14 fruitful years, will 
join the other body in approving it. 
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Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I include 
the text of this resolution be printed as 
& part of my remarks: 

Jorr RESOLUTION DESIGNATING THE BRIDGE 

CONSTRUCTED OVER THE WASHINGTON 

OF THE POTOMAC RIVER, IN THE 

Disrricr oF COLUMBIA, AS THE “FRANCIS 

Case MEMORIAL BRIDGE” 

Whereas the Congress and the citizens of 
the District of Columbia are sorely saddened 
by the tragic and untimely passing of one 
Of the District's most dedicated and resource- 
Tul friends, the distinguished Senator from 
South Dakota, Francis Case; and 

Whereas during his long and distinguished 
Career in the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives and the United States Senate, 

cis Case was know and respected for his 
Courage and untiring devotion to duty, and 
Was loved for his sincerity, modesty, and 
Understanding; and 

Whereas he attained enviable stature and 
esteem for his constant cooperation, his wise 
Counsel, and his broad comprehension of 
Planning and development in the District of 
Columbia; and 

Whereas Francis Case was an architect of 
the twenty-third amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States guaranteeing 
Tesidents of the District of Columbia the 

t to vote for electors for President and 
Vice President; and 

Whereas during his years of service Francis 
Case sponsored almost numberless measures 
tor improvements in the District of Columbia 
and served as chairman of the Senate Com- 
Mittee on the District of Columbia in 1953 
and 1954; and 

Whereas, through diligent study of past, 
Present, and future District of Columbia 
Needs, Francis Case gained a thorough grasp 
Of District activities and helped fashion firm 
Policies that will guide the District for 
decades: and 

Whereas, after having served on the Senate 

ttee on the District of Columbia 
through the years 1951 to 1954, Francis Case 
Teturned voluntarily to the committee in 
1959 and 1960 to serve again the people of 
the District despite his Increased responsi- 
bilities in the United States Senate; and 

Whereas his able and dedicated service as 
& member of the Senate Committee on Pub- 
Me Works contributed immeasurably to the 
development and improvement of the high- 
Way transportation system in the District of 
Columbia; and 

Whereas it was through his remarkable 
dedication to duty that Francis Case helped 

g about major District of Columbia ex- 
Pansion of highway and bridge construction, 

ugh the enactment of the District of 
Columbia public works program in 1954, that 
lu a lasting monument to his service: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of 

esentatives of the United States of 
Merica in Congress assembled, That the 
bridge crossing the Washington Channel of 
Potomac River on Interstate Route 95, 
®Pproximately 100 yards downstream from 
Outlet gate of the Tidal Basin, near the 
itersection of the extension of Thirteenth 
and G Streets Southwest, shall be known and 
designated as the “Francis Oase Memorial 
ridge.” Any law, regulation, map, docu- 
Ment, record, or other paper of the United 
States in which such bridge is referred to 
Shall be held to refer to such bridge as the 
Franeis Case Memorial Bridge.“ 

Src. 2. The Commissioners of the District 
ot Columbia shall— 

(1) place on the “Francis Case Memorial 
Bridge” Plaques of suitable and appropriate 
design; and 

(2) in connection with the opening of such 
bridge to the public, provide for suitable cere- 


Monies honoring the late Francis Oase, 
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United States Senator from the State of 
South Dakota, for his many valuable services 
for and on behalf of the residents of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. The Secretary of the Senate shall 
transmit copies of this resolution to the wife 
of the late Senator Francis Case, Myrle Case; 
his daughter, Jane Case Commander; and his 
granddaughter, Catherine. 


Oliver LaFarge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


y 


HON. JOSEPH M. MONTOYA 
OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. MONTOYA. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, August 2, Oliver LaFarge, historian, 
anthropologist and Pulitzer Prize-win- 
ning author died at the age of 61 in Albu- 
querque, N. Mex. He was a creat Ameri- 
can, a renowned humanitarian and au- 
thor who used his pen to further the 
cause of mankind. 

Through his work he brought new 
stature to the American Indian and 
greater dignity to the Spanish American. 
These two, he said, were the ethnic 
groups which established the roots of our 
American culture and civilization in the 
Southwest, portraying them as humble 
people with a rich heritage. 

The people of New Mexico loved Oliver 
LaFarge because he represented our 
State's traditions. He embodied and ex- 
emplified them in his works and in his 
everyday life. Our State and its people 
will always remember him and his legacy 
will live in the libraries and in the minds 
of all Americans—these will be his monu- 
ments reminding us that this was truly 
a great American. 

Besides using his pen to advance the 
commonweal, he served his country in 
war, attaining the rank of colonel during 
World War II. 

His story of Navajo Indian life, 
depicted in his Pulitzer Prize winning 
novel Laughing Boy,” launched an out- 
standing career in letters. His other 
works included a short story, The 
Haunted Ground,“ which won him the 
O’Henry Memorial Prize; Behind the 
Mountains,” a book about the family of 
his charming wife, Consuelo, the Baca’s 
from Rociada, N. Mex.; The Year Bear- 
er's People,” “Long Pennant,” The 
Enemy God,” and “As Long as Grass 
Shall Grow,” and many others. 

The American Indian has lost a true 
and dedicated friend, but the Association 
on American Indian Affairs, of which he 
was president, will continue his inspiring 
work. 

Iam happy to say that during his life- 
time, he was my personal friend and his 
counsel was most helpful to me through- 
out my public life. 

Oliver LaFarge never asked for per- 
sonal favors. His sincerity of purpose 
and his dedication made him tenacious 
and determined when he sought a better 
way of life for the American Indian. 
Through years of fruitful endeavor his 
use of logic and persuasion earned him 
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the great respect of all those with whom 
he came in contact. His pen was a 
mighty sword that cut deep and activated 
the thinking of men for the great causes 
which he espoused. Although he is no 
longer with us, the American landscape 
will be enriched because his presence will 
continue to be notable in the indelible 
contributions which he made as a man of 
letters and a great humanitarian. 

His lovely wife, Consuelo, and his chil- 
dren can justly say that this great Amer- 
ican endowed them with a heritage 
which will live forever. 


Good News for Tree Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, research 
continues to make great progress in de- 
veloping new uses for the products of 
our forests. 

Tree growing is a certain source of 
income for millions of American farm- 
ers. Tree growing creates no surpluses 
in Government warehouses and is no 
headache for the Congress nor the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The following article, which appeared 
in the Washington Post on Thursday, 
August 1, 1963, will be of interest to the 
American farmer who is investing mil- 
lions in tree planting and modern meth- 
ods of tree culture: 

Parrn Tocs ror Nurses IN BRITAIN, Nor 

Here Yer 


Hospitals are starting to get rid of almost 
everything but the patients. 

At one English hospital, nurses are even 
going to try out throw-away paper uniforms, 
according to the Manchester Guardian. 

Disposables are “the coming thing,” af- 
firms a Georgetown University Hospital of- 
ficial here, although he adds that “we haven't 
got around to uniforms yet.” 

A spot check of Washington hospitals, how- 
ever, showed that throw-away items in use 
here range from laboratory trays to wash- 
cloths, nursery caps and water pitchers. 

But it seems doubtful anyone can match 
Acton Hospital in Middlesex, England, where 
a 12-month experiment with as many as 170 
disposable items is getting underway, 

Nurses in one ward there will wear proper 
jackets, aprons and caps for a month as part 
of the project. 

Acton officials are also trying out disposa- 
ble paper blankets—although they start 
shredding a bit too soon for their liking—as 
well as many other coverings, utensils and 
containers almed at reducing infection and 
saving money. 

Among other disposable items on the mar- 
ket are laundry bags. Georgetown Hospital, 
for example, is considering these, according 
to Assistant Director Albert M. Blecich. 

“You just stuff in the linen, toss every- 
thing in the washing machine and the bag 
dissolves when the water temperature gets 
to a certain level," he said. “We've been 
assured it won't damage the machinery.” 

“Of course, the salesmen say all the items 
are cheaper, but some of them are kind of 
expensive at the outset and the saving in 
labor doesn't always follow,” said Victor F. 
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Ludewig. administrator at George Washing- 
ton University Hospital. 

Ludewig said his hospital uses various dis- 
posable items, including paper drapes to 
toss over patients on the operating tables. 
But he seemed skeptical about uniforms. 

“I don’t know what would happen if they 
got wet,” he said. 


Views on Skagit Channel Vary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
Corps of Engineers is making a study of 
the Skagit River in my congressional dis- 
trict to determine whether or not the 
channel should be dredged between 
Mount Vernon and Concrete. 

The possibility of dredging has been 
the subject of editorials in several news- 
Papers. For example, the Seattle 
(Wash.) Times on July 22 carried an 
editorial entitled “Threat to Skagit 
River Fish.” The following day the 
Skagit Valley Herald of Mount Vernon, 
Wash., published an editorial, “Channel 
to Concrete.” These editorials were fol- 
lowed by another in the Concrete 
(Wash.) Herald. 

Mr. Speaker, those who read these edi- 
torials, which I include in the RECORD 
under leave to extend my remarks, will 
find that the views on this subject vary. 

The editorials follow: 

[From the Seattle (Wash.) Times, 
July 22, 1963] 
THREAT TO SKAGIT RIVER FISH 

Commercial and sports fishermen are 
alarmed over an active project of the Corps 
of Engineers to dredge a channel in the 
Skagit River through the 40-mile reach be- 
tween Mount Vernon and Concrete. Studies 
to be completed next summer will determine 
the economic feasibility of the project to 
permit barge and log-boom navigation of 
the river, perhaps resulting in further in- 
dustrial development of the valley. 

The State game-and fisheries departments 
have lodged protests on the grounds that 
valuable fish-spawning grounds would be 
disturbed. They point out that the Skagit 
is the second largest spawning stream in the 
State, the Columbia River being first in this 
respect. From 32 to 38 percent of the 
Skagit’s Chinook salmon are spawned, the 
departments declare, in the stretch between 
Mount Vernon and Concrete which would be 
dredged to provide a channel 6 feet deep and 
100 feet wide. The Skagit, of course, is one 
of the most productive steelhead fishing 
streams in the Nation. 

On the other side of the dispute, Skagit 
County industrialists and logging operators 
contend that use of a dredged channel would 
result in transportation savings of $600,000 
annually, and permit fuller utilization of 
limestone and other mineral deposits in the 


upper valley. They express the belief that 


other industries might be developed in the 
county, which is classed by the Government 
as an area of substantial unemployment. 
Here, again, is the controversy of long 
standing between industrial promotors and 
conservators of fisheries resources. The lat- 
ter groups have been losing the battle. Even 
now they are protesting that Tacoma’s mu- 
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nicipal-lighting utility has failed to provide 
adequate means to preserve the fish runs 
on the Cowlitz River where the utility built 
Mayfield Dam. 

The Skagit dredging project is one where 
the conflicts of economic interests will not 
be resolved easily. The State needs to de- 
velop basic industries, especially in areas of 
chronic unemployment. The economics of 
commercial and sports likewise are 
important. The Skagit River's value as a 
fisheries resource is by no means confined to 
the valley. The migratory fish spawned in 
the river provide some of the best sports and 
commercial fishing in northern Puget Sound 
and beyond. 

We trust that the appropriate Government 
agencies which will make the decision on the 
channel-dredging project will not only weigh 
the respective economic interests at issue. 
They should likewise take into account that 
they are dealing with a recreational resource 
whose value cannot be computed in mone- 


tary terms. 


[From the Skagit Valley Herald, Mount 
Vernon, N.Y., July 22, 1963 


CHANNEL TO CONCRETE 


A new campaign in the continuing war be- 
tween conservationists and proponents of in- 
dustrial development is threatening to break 
out on the Skagit River. 

The focus of developing controversy is the 
proposed dredging of a 100-foot wide chan- 
nel, 6 feet deep, to Concrete. The channel 
would open the river to tug and barge traffic 
and connect valley towns to salt water. 

With a stagnant economy, Skagit County 
sorely needs to strengthen existing payrolls 
and to deyelop new employment opportuni- 
ties. 

Initially the navigable channel would cre- 
ate new activity at Lone Star Cement Co.'s 
upriver limestone quarry. Lone Star is anxi- 
ous to switch from Canadian to Skagit 
County limestone at its Seattle cement plant. 
While this is the reason for interest in cre- 
ating a navigable channel on the Skagit, it 
is obvious that a navigable waterway through 
Skagit Valley is an asset that could attract 
future commerce to this area, 

Alarmed that fish spawning grounds will 
be disturbed, the State game and fisheries 
department has made an official protest, 
pointing out that roughly a third of Skagit 
River’s Chinook salmon are spawned in the 
area of the proposed channel. Cer- 
tainly, every effort must be made to develop, 
not destroy, our fisheries. The complaints 
of the fishery people must be examined. 
Effective protection of the Skagit should 
never be allowed to become a factory or in- 
dustrial stream, whose waters are charged 
with manufacturing waste. 

Intelligent realization of the importance 
of clean pure water flowing through an at- 
tractive landscape must not be lost from 
sight in our enthusiasm to develop com- 
merce and industry. 

Fortunately, the examples set by others 
elsewhere in America and Europe clearly 
demonstrate that river commerce can be 
entirely compatible with the conservation. 

We don't pretend that a dredged channel 
will not have some small effect on fish 
spawning despite adequate safeguards, There 
has to be a reasonable amount of compromise 
on the part of fish conservationists in order 
for Skagit County to enjoy vitally necessary 
economic growth. The conflicts that may 
seem to exist can most certainly be resolved 
by calm and constructive approach to the 
problem by all concerned interests. 


From the Concrete (Wash.) Herald, July 24, 
1963] 


The Skagit River has been getting much 
editorial comment lately over the proposed 
dredging of the channel to allow its use for 
barging. The contention is that such work 
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might upset the salmon and steelhead runs. 
Most of this uproar is premature in that all 
the facts and figures are not ready for a 
complete study of the proposed work and 
its effect. That will come well before any 
decision is made. Let’s let the engineers get 
their job done first, then do our talking. 


Minority Needs Adequate Staff 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, we 
welcome the fact that the Rockford 
Morning Star has seen fit to understake 
editorial support of our project to im- 
prove minority staffing in the House of 
Representatives, This is an extremely 
important issue which deserves and in- 
deed demands widespread public support. 

The Rockford Morning Star is fulfill- 
ing its role as a responsible newspaper 
in calling this important matter to the 
attention of its readers. We commend 
them for their interest and hope that as 
a result of their efforts we shall be able 
to recruit additional public support for 
the accomplishment of this goal. 

Mr. Speaker, the article follows: 

MINORITY NEEDS ADEQUATE STAFF 


Congress needs to institute reforms in the 
present practice of staff appointments by 
committee chairmen. The abuses are in- 
tolerable in representative government. Bi- 
partisan staffing on a more equitable basis 
is long overdue. Further delay in correcting 
this disparity can be harmful to the Nation. 

The controversy over the majority and min- 
orlty party staffing of congressional commit- 
tees arose in 1962. Republicans noted that 
the great bulk of professional personnel hired 
to assist the legislative task forces were 
Democratic or served only the majority party- 
The GOP Congressmen further noted that 
only 10 percent or less of the committee staffs 
were responsible to the minority party, de- 
spite the fact that it controlled nearly 40 
percent of the seats in Congress. 

If the two-party system of Government is 
to function properly both the majority and 
minority arguments must be based upon 
facts. Lack of sufficient investigative, re- 
search or information gathering personnel 
can hamper presentation of opposition 
policies. Without such services unwise and 
oftentimes purely partisan legislation can be 
forthcoming from Congress. 

For this reason we welcome the appoint- 
ment of Representative JoHN B. ANDERSON, 
of Rockford, to serve on the House Republi- 
can Conference Subcommittee on Minority 
Staffing. The subcommittee was created last 
January 24 by Representative GERALD FORD. 
Republican, of Michigan, conference chair- 
man as part of the GOP's continuing cam- 
paign to win greater representation on House 
standing committees. 

Committees serve as a filtering process 
through which Congress puts various pieces 
of legislation. The procedures eliminate laws 
dangerous to the public. Because of the 
volume of legislation introduced—more than 
17,000 bills in a single session of Congress—it 
is impossible for any single Congressman to 
be even partially informed on more than 4 
few bills. The five types of committees— 
standing, special or select, joint, subcommit- 
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tees and conference—with their qualified 
Staffs make mass deliberation possible. 

As the Legislative Reorganization Act of 
1946 has worked out, in nearly all cases the 
Majority, and often the chairman alone, hires 
and fires staff personnel who provide the spe- 
cial studies or investigations. Republicans 
say that the minority has lacked sufficient 
Personnel to provide constructive criticism 
Of majority programs and to provide alterna- 
tive programs. 

On half of the 20 standing committees of 
the House of Representatives there is no 
Republican staff member to answer a GOP 
member's information requirements, while 
the ratio is 11 to 1 among personnel on 20 
Standing committees in the Senate. The 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee has 22 
employees, none of whom is assigned to assist 
the minority party, while the House Foreign 
Affairs Committee has 15 staff members and 
none assigned to the minority. Still the two 
ne chairmen deny that their staffs 


Republican Members of Congress cannot 
d entirely on their personal staff and 
Inadequate assistance from the legislative 
Teference and counsel agencies to prepare 
minority programs. Congress needs to ac- 
Cept a view that more satisfactory relation- 
Ship can be achieved by providing the minor- 
ity with a fixed and permanent ratio of in- 
Vestigative personnel to whom they can have 
_ Confidence. Such personnel should not be 
Wholly “captive” by the majority, regardless 
ot which party is in power. 


No Discriminatory Ordinances in 
Honolulu 5 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, it 
With pride that I submit for the RECORD 
& copy of a letter from the city corpo- 
ration counsel's office to the city council 
Of the city and county of Honolulu. Even 

h there is less evidence of racial 
Prejudice in Hawaii than anywhere else 
on the face of the globe, the City Council 
for the City and County of Honolulu had 
Tequested its legal counsel to review all 
Ordinances to make certain that there 
Was none which fostered discrimination 
on account of race or ancestry. 

Mr. Speaker, we in Hawaii find that 

spirit of aloha, the spirit of friend- 
liness, makes life more pleasant. The 
action of the Honolulu City Council in 
Tequesting this study indicates that al- 
though we are further advanced in this 
field than our sister States, we do not 
Consider ourselves perfect and are striv- 
ing to do better. Racial prejudice has 
not been completely eliminated in our 
Aloha State, but there is a constant ef- 
fort toward eliminating that which still 
The letter reads as follows: 
JuLy 19, 1963. 
Hon. Chairman and Members of the City 
Council, City and County of Honolulu, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. 

GENTLEMEN: Pursuant to your request we 
have reviewed the ordinances of the city 
and county of Honolulu to ascertain whether 
or not there is in existence any ordinance 
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provision discriminatory in nature based on 
race or ancestry. 

Please be advised that our search has dis- 
closed no ordinance provision of the type 
referred to above. 

In addition, we have made a random 
check of departmental procedures and prac- 
tices, as well as permits and licenses issued 
by the several departments, but have found 
no evidence of discriminatory practices. 

Very truly yours, 
HROMU Suzawa. 
Deputy Corporation Counsel. 

Approved. 

STANLEY LING, 
Corporation Counsel. 


The Same Old Question 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Shelbyville (Ind.) News: 

THE Same OLD QUESTION 

A dispatch from Washington the other day 
told us that the commanding general of the 
Army Electronics Command at Fort Mon- 
mouth, N.J., had credited Hoosier Congress- 
man Eart Wrusom with making disclosures 
that have started a full-scale investigation 
into procurement of various kinds of equip- 
ment by that command. 

In a speech on the House floor, Repre- 
sentative WILSON said Maj. Gen. Stuart Hoff, 
top man in the Fort Monmouth operation, 
had written him to say that as a result of 
his (Wtuson’s) inquiries into the purchase 
of flight attitude indicators for military air- 
craft, the Electronics Command has under- 
taken an intensive review to guard against 
future unnecessary procurement of items 
that aren't needed. 

Representative Wizsow said Hoff informed 
him that procurement of 69 of the indicators 
had been canceled, saving the taxpayers an- 
other $55,000. On a previous proposed pur- 
chase $338,000 was saved when the procure- 
ment was canceled and stockpiles of 12,000 
of the almost obsolete equipment turned up, 
Wison declared. 

Congressman Witson has been something 
more than a nettle in the side of the Nation's 
defense establishment for some time now 
through his continuing probe of waste and 
needless spending. 

“This is just another example,” WILSON 
said, “of how the Congress can police the 
sole source and negotiated procurements of 
the military and thereby save taxpayers’ dol- 
lars, It is another case that clearly Ilus- 
trates the need for the blue-ribbon congres- 
sional watchdog committee that will be set 
up to ride herd on such purchases if my bill, 
H.R. 4409, is enacted by the Congress.“ He 
again predicted that the savings of such a 
committee would run into the billions. 

If a committee such as Representative 
Witson seeks, can save the billions of dollars 
he predicts, or even millions, then by all 
means let’s get it. 

But the same old question arises: Why 
wasn't this done before? And, for that mat- 
ter, why is the Nation’s vast military estab- 
lishment apparently unable to achieve a 
measure of efficiency and devotion which 
would make unnecessary a constant over- 
the-shoulder view at everything it does? 
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FBI’s Role and Record in Civil Rights 
Dealings 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. ALLEN SMITH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. SMITH of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial by Roscoe Drummend 
which appeared in the August 5, 1963, 
New York Herald Tribune. It is impor- 
tant that everyone know and understand 
the true facts in this situation: 


FBI's ROLE AND RECORD IN Crux. RIGHTS 
DEALINGS 
(By Roscoe Drummond) 

Wasarncron.—Unless the role and record 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation in 
dealing with civil rights violations are wide- 
ly understood, it is going to be unfairly 
caught in the middle of a hurtful contro- 
versy. 

Already extremists on both sides are in- 
accurately accusing the FBI either of will- 
fully enroaching the sovereignty of State 
and local agencies or of willfully neglecting 
to do its duty under civil rights legislation. 

This kind of ill-considered, uninformed 
criticism of the FBI will not do anybody 
any good. It can only do harm. 

It has already brought a strong rebuke 
from Director J. Edgar Hoover who, in the 
course of an article in the August issue of 
the Yale political magazine, has written: 

“There are highly vocal pressure groups 
who feel that the FBI should be obligated 
to step in wherever, in their opinion, a 
breakdown in law enforcement has occurred. 
When we have declined to exceed our juris- 
diction in response to these demands, ex- 
tremists among these elements have gone so 
far to accuse the FBI of racism. 

“Persons such as these are no less bigoted 
in their th than those who parade 
around in white sheets demanding that the 
FBI ‘stop prying into State and local af- 
fairs’ and counseling witnesses to civil rights 
violations: Don't tell FBI agents anything.“ 

These words deserve to be pondered—and 
heeded. a 

The first necessity is to understand the 
FBI's assigned responsibilities in the area of 
civil rights and the limits of the jurisdiction. 
Its responsibilities are defined in the acts of 
Congress including the civil rights law of 
1957 and 1960. It has been given authority 
to investigate these eight categories of rights 
violations: 

1. Involuntary servitude and slavery. 

2. Any infringement on the right to vote 
for a candidate for Federal office. 

3. Conspiracies to deprive any citizen of 
the free exercise of any right secured to 
him by the Constitution or Federal law. 

4. The deprivation by persons acting un- 
der the color of law of any such rights. 

5. Willful obstruction of any Federal 
court order—such as an order requiring a 
public school to desegregate. 

6. Interstate flight to avoid prosecution for 
firing or bombing private, religious, or edu- 
cational institutions, or to avoid testimony. 

7. Interstate transportation of any explo- 
sive with knowledge that it will be used for 
the foregoing purpose. 

8. Use of any instrument of communica- 
tion or commerce to threaten to damage 
private or public buildings. 

These assigned duties give the FBI a wide 
Tesponsibility in the area of civil rights 
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which it has and will carry out without apol- 
ogy to anybody. But it needs to be under- 
stood that the FBI is not a national police 
force; it is a Federal police force concerned 
only with Federal law. It is not an enforce- 
ment agency; it is strictly an investigative 
agency. It cannot and should not exceed 
its Jurisdiction. When no violation of Fed- 
eral law has taken place, it can’t step in 
merely because there has been a breakdown 
of State or local law enforcement. 

Civil rights cases are handled by special 
agents of the FBI who have completed ad- 
vanced training courses which specifically 
qualify them to conduct such investigations. 

In recent years the FBI has taken the ini- 
ative to provide civil rights training to law 
enfércement agencies in all parts of the 
country; a total of 553 special civil rights 
schools were conducted for police officials. 

From my observation, the FBI deserves the 
confidence of every responsible civil rights 
advocate. 


Who's for Civil Rights? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD, Mr. Speaker, on 
August 9, 1963, the following Chicago 
Sun-Times editorial discussed the unfor- 
tunately unsuccessful attempt to attach 
a civil rights amendment to the Voca- 
tional Education Act of 1963. In but a 
few paragraphs the Sun-Times has very 
accurately summarized the many hours 
of debate which took place. 

The editorial follows: 

It is usually difficult to agree with the peri- 
patetic Representative AnaM CLAYTON 

` PowELL, Democrat, of New York; but it is 
hard to argue with his recent scornful state- 
ment. Speaking in reference to civil rights 
Powe, said: “There are phonies on both 
sides. We all know that.” 

This week most of the phonies were on 
the Democratic side of the aisle. Or so it 
would seem. 

On Tuesday the House passed a vocational 
educational bill that more than triples Fed- 
eral aid to vocational education. 

A Republican-sponsored amendment was 
offered to the bill that would have denied 
Federal aid to State-run training schools 
practicing racial segregation. 

The amendment was defeated by a vote of 
217 to 181. Those who voted against the 
civil rights amendment numbered 211 Demo- 
crats and 6 Republicans. All the Republi- 
cans from Dlinois voted for the amendment 
and they were joined by two Dlinois Demo- 
crats—Barratr O'Hara and MELVIN PRICE. 

On Wednesday the Senate passed, by a 
voice vote, a 65 ½ billion appropriations bill 
for the Labor Department and the Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

A civil rights amendment was introduced 
by Senator Jacos Javirs, Republican, of New 
York. It was defeated on a motion made by 
Senator Mixx Mansrreip, Democrat, of Mon- 
tana, majority leader. 

This gives rise to a question. Just who is 
for civil rights? 

Certainly not the Democrats; .the members 
of that party in the House quite plainly indi- 
cated that they wanted Federal funds for 
their respective districts far more than they 
wanted civil rights. 

The Speaker of the House, Jon W. Mc- 
Cormack, Democrat, of Massachusetts, yes- 
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terday assured the NAACP leaders of his 
State that the House would stay in session 
until there was action on the President's 
civil rights program, 

What sort of action the Speaker hopes to 
get is debatable. Certainly the outright re- 
jection of civil rights amendments to im- 
portant bills by both the Senate and the 
House this week do not indicate any commit- 
ment by the Democrats to the principles of 
civil rights. The flaming liberals of the 
majority party in the House seem to pledge 
more allegiance to the pork barrel than to 
equality of all men. 

It is one thing to pay lipservice to a prin- 
ciple. It is quite another to stand up and 
be counted at the rolleall. It was the Re- 
publicans who stood up and were counted 
for civil rights this week; not the Demo- 
crats. 


Guide to GOP Committee on Nuclear 
Testing Information Contained in the 
Congressional Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, because 
of numerous requests, I have asked that 
a list showing location of materials in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD sponsored by 
the House Republican conference’s com- 
mittee on nuclear testing or myself be 
printed herewith. The list also includes 
statements by the joint GOP leadership 
on the subject: : 

Goms TO Nucrran Test BAN PAFERS APPEAR- 
ING IN THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD UNDER 
SPONSORSHIP OF House GOP CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE ON NUCLEAR TESTING OR Irs 
CHAIRMAN, REPRESENTATIVE CRAIG Hosmer, 
JANUARY 31, 1963, To Aucusr 8, 1963, IN- 
CLUSIVE, AND GUIDE TO GOP JOINT LEADER- 
SHIP STATEMENTS ON TEST BAN 

CONGRESSIONAL RECORD DATE AND AUTHOR OR 

TITLE 

January 31, page 1515, Dr. Edward Teller. 

February 4, page 1551, Frank J. Johnson. 

February 4, page 1551, William C. Foster. 

February 5, page 1742, Lewis L. Strauss 
(interview). 

February 7, page 1861, Dr. John A, Wheeler. 


February 11, page 2085, Dr. Stefan T. Pos- 


sony. 

February 11, page 2085, Chester C. Ward. 

February 11, page 2087, first report to Re- 
publican conference by its Committee on 
Nuclear Testing. j 

February 14, page 2148, Dr. James E. 
Dougherty. 

February 22, page A878, Dr, Richard B. 
Roberts. 

February 28, page A1078, second report to 
Republican conference by its Committee on 
Nuclear Testing. 

March 4, page 3189, Hosmer disputes 
Fisher. N 
e 5, page A1217, test ban fact sheet 

0. 1. 

March 11, page A1287, test ban fact sheet 
No. 2. 

March 18, page 4177, third report to Re- 
publican conference by its committee on 
nuclear testing. 

March 19, page A1564, undetectable nu- 
clear tests (Washington Post letter). 

March 21, page 4358, the test ban—Ameri- 
can Strategy of Gradual Self-Mutilation, by 
S. Possony. 
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March 21, page A1590, New York Times ac- 
count of GOP Nuclear Test Ban Committee’s 
third report. 

March 21, page 4334, Disarmament Agency 
spokesman states inaccurate test ban facts. 

March 21, page 4512, Disarmament, Sen- 
ator ALLoTT. 

March 21, page A1636, “bury” measure- 
ment, 

March 25, page A1697, American Security 
Council report: The Test Ban Trap. 

April 9, page A2164, official organ of Com- 
munist Party reports on test ban petitions. 

April 11, page A2270, censorship by sub- 
ordinates blocks Presidential access to nu- 
clear test ban facts. 

April 11, page A2259, scientists are not ex- 
perts on everything. 

April 15, page A2306, an appraisal of Mr. 
Foster’s views. 

April 25, page A2489, Subury Daily Item 
explains test ban choice. 

May 15, page A3069, Is it time to abandon 
nuclear weapons, secrecy and security? 

May 16, page A3086, two Senators versus 
one Representative on test ban trap. 

May 16, page A3135, test ban letters to col- 
leagues. 

May 16, page A3101, St. Louis Globe Demo- 
crat says “End the Test Ban Illusion.” 

May 23, page A3271, Hollywood American 
Legion opposes ineffective test ban. 

May 27, page A3331, Citizens’ Views on 
Test Ban. 

May 27, page A3347, Simplified Test Ban 
Treaty. 

May 31, page A3506, Test Ban Roundup by 

Sumner, parts I and II. 

May 31, page A3507, Test Ban Roundup by 
B. Sumner, parts III and IV. 

June 5, page 9634, Fallout Limitation Pro- 
posal. 

June 10, page 9938, President Reenters Test 
Ban Unilateral Moratorium Trap. 

s July 11, page 11792, Disarmament Agency 
ick, 

July 16, page 12059, Who Shall Finger the 
Nuclear Trigger? 

July 22, page A4576, Khrushchey Tells 
Red China That His Success in Taking Over 
Cuba Without War Proves That the Best Way 
To Bury the United States Is So-called Peace- 
ful Coexistence. 

July 23, page 12440, Pitfalls of the Moscow 
Partial Test Ban Treaty. 

July 29, page 12849, Dr. Possony Demolishes 
the Overkill Argument. 

July 30, page A4836, President Kennedy's 
Inconsistencies on the Test Ban Require 
Explanation. 

July 30, page A4826, United States-Korean 
Casualties Are Test Ban Pact Casualties. 

July 31, page A4889, President Should Ban 
the Test Ban Bandwagon Strategy. 

July 31, page A4894, Military Order of 
World Wars Urges Caution on Test Ban. 

August 1, page A4929, Test Ban Treaty 
Hazard: Soviets Have Super-ICBM for De- 
livery of Super-H-Bomb. 

August 1, page A4937. Test Ban Takes 
Terrible Chance With Nation’s Security. 

August 2, page A4952, Legal Effect of Par- 
tial Test Ban Pact Only That of Unilateral 
Moratorium Under Provisions of Soviet Con- 
stitution. 

August 2, page A4953, Has the Wolf Jumped 
Out of Mr. Khrushchey’s Skin and a Lamb 
Jumped in? 

August 5, page 13305; Partial Test Ban 
Treaty Removes the Bone From Khrushehev's 
Throat. 

August 5, page A4960, Woolly Headed 
Thinking. 

August 5, page A4961, Soviet Goal Remains 
the Same. 

August 6, page A4985, Treaty Nightmare. 

August 6, page A5025, American Security 
Council Points to Gains Soviets Expect To 
Make Over West Under the Partial Test Ban 
Treaty. 
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August 7, page A5037, Kennedy Atmospher- 
lo Treaty Not the Eisenhower 
August 7, page A5040, Is the Test Ban 
JJ yenen Seen <a Foeaee, Dia- 
aster? 
August 8, page 13823, Comments on Soviet 
Treaty Violations. 
August 8, page A5086, Why Our Top Mili- 
Oppose the Test Ban Treaty Even 
Though They Are Muzzied. 
August 8, pages 13763-13768, Dirksen-Hal- 
Joint GOP Leadership Test Ban State- 
ments During the Period May 11, 1961-June 
11, 1963 (15 documents). 


Diminishing Gold Supply and the Balance- 
of-Payments Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
Ceived a great many protests from con- 
Stituents in connection with one of the 
Kennedy proposals to help solve the bal- 
ance of international payments deficit. 
I refer to the suggested taxing of Amer- 

an purchases of foreign securities. 
Criticism of this stop-gap measure— 
and I find it objectionable too—is that 
if the administration concerned itself 
More with creating a favorable invest- 
Ment climate; an atmosphere of long 
Tange confidence, the balance-of-pay- 
Ments deficit would substantially re- 
Solve itself. 

Meanwhile, other Kennedy proposals 

uding certain temporary expedients 
such as raising the discount rate should 
help attract short term investment capi- 

and thus deter its flight abroad. 

As for borrowing from the Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund it will perhaps 
help in a superficial way, but let us recog- 
nize a nation cannot borrow itself into 
Solvency. 

Mr. Speaker, as I understand the sit- 
Uation, the balance-of-payments deficit 
last year was the difference between the 
$34.2 billion Americans spent overseas 
and the $32 billion which foreigners 
spent in the United States. 

The public has been given the impres- 
Sion that this payments deficit was the 
result of the outflow of investment funds 
but actually American investments 
abroad earned $3.8 billion in income 
Which was more than the $3 billion new- 
ly invested abroad last year by Ameri- 
Cans, So it should be understood that 
earnings on American-owned foreign in- 
Vestments exceeded the annual outgo of 
Capital funds. 

I think the real root of the payments 
deficit is the $2 billion that went over- 
Seas in foreign aid payments plus the 
$2 billion of our foreign military costs. 

These two items alone resulted in a 
met loss of more than $4 billion or twice 

© payments deficit of last year. My 
Personal feeling is that the foreign aid 
Program is where the major cut in the 

cit should be made. 

However, it seems to me, there can be 
do true solution unless America can earn 
Ereater international confidence in our 
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dollar by obtaining increased respect for 
our domestic monetary policies. 

So my view is that the President has 
only proposed a partial solution and one 
too that is partially wrong. 

Foreign financial experts tell us we 
must tighten our belts. They say we 
must curb spending and bring it in line 
with incentive tax cuts. I agree. 

Mr. Speaker, the way to solve our eco- 
nomic problems requires self-discipline. 
There is no alternative; we must stop 
legislating more and increased benefits. 

Today our gold obligation and com- 
mitments to foreigners amount to $27 
billion. This is over and above our own 
domestic gold requirements of $12 bil- 
lion. What gold do we have with which 
to back up this $39 billion liability? 
Only $15 billion in gold to meet a $39 
billion obligation or a gold stock short- 
age in America of $24 billion. That is 
the bleak truth of the matter. 

If foreigners suddenly started asking 
for gold because of fear that the dollar 
will be devalued, we will have to default. 
France and Germany together have 
claims on us for more gold than we 
could deliver, and all that stems the tide 
of such demands is confidence in our 
monetary management and fiscal poli- 
cies, > 

Mr. Speaker, stimulation of our econ- 
omy if it can be accomplished by a tax 
cut without inflation will invite that 
confidence, but let me add I don’t see 
how that confidence—so necessary to 
solve, the balance of payments deficit— 
can be induced if we continue deficit 
financing on the scale that has continued 
during the past decade and is projected 
in the future. 

The time has come for Congress to 
cease spending borrowed money for 
things we do not need. Instead we are 
asked by the President to follow a pro- 
gram of a planned Federal deficit, Will 
that invite world confidence in the buy- 
ing power of our dollar? On the con- 
trary, it will create distrust and that 
is why foreign nations are drawing on 
us for gold. It is due to lack of con- 
fidence.. 

A dark shadow extends over our im- 
proving business activity—the stubborn 
balance-of-payments deficit coupled with 
a diminishing gold supply. 

The President has suggested a plan 
to stem the tide. This with a stepped- 
up economy should help. But sooner 
or later—but not much later I fear— 
we must come to grips with a more fun- 
damental solution and if I may sum up, 
I think in Federal Government austerity 
lies much of the answer to this final 
solution. 


The Late Thomas F. Gregg, Former Mayor 
of the City of Amsterdam, N.Y. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, last 
week a distinguished citizen and former 
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mayor of the city of Amsterdam, N.Y., 
died suddenly and unexpectedly, Hon. 
Thomas F. Gregg. 

Mayor Gregg was in my judgment one 
of the really outstanding mayors the city 
of Amsterdam ever had. He was a pub- 
lic official of courage and resourceful- 
ness. His passing will leave a real gap 
in this great community in my district. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an editorial from the Amsterdam 
Evening Recorder of August 6 1963: 

THOMAS F. GREGG 

As a man, a merchant and public official, 
the entire career of former Mayor Thomas 
F. Gregg was centered in Amsterdam. And 
it was a good career, marked by the highest 
type of citizenship and service to his com- 
munity. 

Those who knew T“ Gregg and called him 
friend will always treasure his memory. He 
was a fine person, with a deep appreciation 
of the true values of life and a ready sym- 
pathy for those in need. 

Blessed with a keen Irish sense of humor, 
he had a rare capacity for friendship and a 
warm, mellow personality that attracted peo- 
ple wherever he went. Yet he was a man of 
strong convictions, never temporizing with 
what he believed to be right, nor hesitating 
to speak out against what he held to be 
wrong. 

Even after ill health forced his retirement 
and brought to an abrupt end his political 
aspirations, Tom refused to let it get him 
down. To the very end, he retained his en- 
thusiasm for all that was good in life. No 
one ever got more enjoyment out of telling 
or listening to a funny story, especially when 
the Joke was on himself. He loved to laugh 
and make others laugh. 

The death of Thomas F. Gregg is a loss 
to the city of Amsterdam and to all who 
knew him, It will not be the same without 
him. 

— 


Opinion Poll Indicates Voters’ Beliefs on 
Current Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM G. BRAY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. BRAY. Mr. Speaker, I have re- 
cently conducted an opinion poll among 
my constituents in the Seventh District 
of Indiana. I believe the results of this 
sampling are of significance and of inter- 
est to my colleagues. 

Seventh District voters favor taking a 
tough stand on foreign policy. Their 
response shows they want strong action 
against Communist domination of Cuba, 
substantial cuts in foreign aid and no 
further concessions to the Russians to 
achieve a nuclear test ban. 

Four out of five persons said we should 
not give further concessions to Russia 
to achieve a test ban. This referred to 
a general test ban. The partial test ban, 
which was concluded after the question- 
naire was circulated, does not in itself 
represent further concessions, for we had 
made a similar offer a few years ago. 

Opposition to large foreign aid grants 
is growing, with 87 percent of the replies 
favoring extensive reductions, Many in- 
dicated they would favor limited pro- 
grams of assistance if they were confi- 
dent the aid was being administered 
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properly. They are concerned that too 
much of it does not really help the people 
of the recipient nations and that there 
is waste and expensive errors. 

The question on Cuba asked simply, 
“Do you favor stronger U.S. actions to- 
ward Cuba, even at risk of war?” Eighty 
percent of the replies said “Yes”; thir- 
teen percent said “No.” 

In supplementary comments it was 
obvious that a great many Americans 
believe the Communist regime in Cuba 
represents a continuing threat to the se- 
curity of the United States. 

They fear that it is being used as a 
training ground for Communist agents 
who will fan out to all of the Latin Amer- 
ican countries and produce Castro-type 
revolutions throughout the hemisphere. 

Various countermeasures were pro- 
posed, ranging from an economic block- 
ade to direct invasion. Those who be- 
lieve the situation will right itself were 
very much in the minority. 

Seventh District voters disapprove of 
reducing Federal taxes without cutting 
spending. Sixty-six percent of those re- 
sponding do not favor a tax cut without 
a comparable reduction in spending. 
Twenty-eight percent do approve, with 
6 percent having no opinion. 

A compulsory program of Federal 
medical care for the aged financed by an 
increase in social security taxes was 
turned down by 73 percent of the re- 
spondents. It was approved by 22 per- 
cent. Five percent gave no answer. 

A proposal for Federal subsidies to 
construct mass transportation facilities 
in the Nation’s cities was rejected by 79 
percent of the replies and approved by 
only 10 percent. Eleven percent did got 
respond. 

A domestic peace corps to work on so- 
cial welfare projects in depressed areas, 
slums, Indian reservations, and other 
places was favored by 52 percent of the 
persons replying. Forty-three percent 
said “No,” with 5 percent having no 
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A youth conservation corps, similar to 
the CCC’s of the thirties, which would 
employ young men at $60 a month to 
work in forests and parks, was supported 
by 54 percent of the replies and opposed 
by 40 percent. Six percent did not ex- 
press an opinion. 

Strong public sentiment favoring a 
constitutional amendment expressly per- 
mitting nondenominational prayer in 
public schools was expressed. Better 
than four out of five favor such an 
amendment, 

Additional comments indicated the 
voters do not want anyone to be forced 
into such exercises but they do not be- 
lieve optional participation invades the 
freedom of belief of those who do not 
wish to participate. 

There is great interest in this matter, 
which is partly shown by the fact that 
only 3 percent failed to make a yes“ or 
“no” answer. 

We all recognize our duty to know the 
thoughts and beliefs of our constituents 
and to be the spokesmen of these views 
in the House of Representatives. It is 
not an easy task to keep well acquainted 
with voter sentiments in districts that 
cover large areas and contain popula- 
tions of 300,000 or more. In addition to 
the thousands of letters, telegrams, and 
telephone calls I receive, I greatly appre- 
ciate the many personal contacts I have 
with Seventh District people. I believe 
this poll is worthwhile in keeping closely 
in touch with the legislative wishes of the 
people, and consequently being better 
able to represent them. Each of those 
who replied helped to form this cross 
section of public opinion, and demon- 
strated the willing participatiorr and in- 
terest in public affairs which has been 
the hallmark of American citizenship. 

I commend this insight into the think- 
ing of my constituents to all of my col- 
leagues for I know these people to be 
truly representatives of the finest traits 
and characteristics of this Nation. 


Final summary of opinion poll e Congressman William G. Bray, 7th District, 
iana 
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Fascinating Fish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES A. VANIK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. VANIK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past several months, there has been con- 


a Corps, similar to the CCO’s of the 1930's, employing young men st 
$60 a month to work in forests and parks? 
9, A constitutional amendment to permit prayer, optional and nonsectarian, in public schools?_ 
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siderable discussion in the House of Rep- 
resentatives concerning the establish- 
ment of an aquarium in the National 
Capital. Voices have been raised in 
criticism of the public purpose of such 
an undertaking. 

The following editorial in the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer of August 8, 1963, indi- 
cates the reaction of the Cleveland com- 
munity for a comparable facility: 

FASCINATING FISH 
Cleveland has a chance to have one of 
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the finest aquariums in the land, and now 
that the decision on its location has been 
made, it is a community responsibility to 
see that the new museum will be a model. 

Some folks who aren't familiar with the 
present fish house, off East 72d Street over- 
looking Lake Erle, don't know what they 
are missing. Even in the present cramped 
quarters, the displays are fascinating and 
attendance has been running 250,000 and 
more a year. This number undoubtedly will 
multiply with the new building’s opening. 

The new aquarium should be a real show- 
place, since the Leonard C. Hanna, Jr., fund 
has provided $300,000. In addition it will 
have the benefit of the experience and inge- 
nuity of Director William E. Kelley, whose 
dedication to his work is tremendous and 
contagious. 

Kelly has raised the aquarlum's stand- 
ards vigorously, both by the unusualness of 
many of the displays and through his re- 
search which has prolonged the life of rare 
marine specimens in the collection. 

The new building, adjoining the present 
small one in Gordon Park, may seem out of 
the way to many, but actually it will be 
within quick driving time for the greater 
part of the county when the freeway net- 
work is further along, since it’s near the 
shoreway. 

To take care of more visitors, much more 
parking will have to be provided than is 
available now. The city must cooperate in 
guaranteeing the needed space. 

To make the new aquarium even better 
than the Hanna Fund's gift contemplates, 
many Greater Clevelanders may want to con- 
sider making donations, either for the build- 
ing or for displays. Such money will be well 
used, as will the $6,264 bequest of the Plain 
Dealer's late outdoors editor, Viy Gray. 


Europeans Competing Boldly for Business 
in SST Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following excerpts of 
remarks of Mr. William M. Allen, presi- 
dent of the Boeing Co., before the air- 
plane division of the National Editorial 
Association. Mr. Allen spoke largely on 
America’s chances of continuing its 
world leadership in the air transport 
field. I believe the ideas and informa- 
tion conveyed by this leading aviation 
executive are worthy of consideration bY 
Members of Congress, especially in view 
of forthcoming deliberations on the Fed- 
eral Government’s role in the develop- 
ment of a supersonic transport in co- 
operation with U.S. industry. 

EUROPEANS COMPETING BOLDLY ron BUSINESS 
IN SST FEÆLD 
THE CHANGING COMPETITIVE SCENE 

It should be noted that the proportion of 
foreign airlines in the total aircraft market 
has been increasing, until now in the case 
of jet transports foreign amount 
to 48 percent of the total. With the super 
sonic, they are expected to account for more 
than 60 percent. More importantly, the 
competition has become ever more keen in 
the sense that the Europeans have been striv- 
ing to narrow the gap of technological lead- 
ership which we have held. We still f 
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that we have a marked technological advan- 
tage, but this must be weighed by the cus- 

r against a cost disadvantage which 
stems from the fact the national average 
Of wages and salaries both in France and in 
Great Britain at present is less than 40 per- 
Cent of the average paid in the United States. 
Even allowing for the relatively higher labor 
Productivity in our country due to our tool- 
ing and large production quantities, the cost 
Of labor in these European countries ap- 
Pears to be well below our own. The ques- 
tion is whether we can maintain a techno- 
logical advantage great enough, in the hard 
Press competition, to offset an adverse price 
differential. 


WHEN GOVERNMENTS BECOME RISK-TAKERS 


Still another factor, and perhaps an even 
More important one, is that foreign govern- 
Ments have placed themselves in the role 
Of the risk-takers in behalf of our compet- 
Itors through underwriting further techno- 
logical improvements. It would be recog- 
nized that our competition is not from 
Private companies as such, in the sense that 
American manufacturers are private, but 
either Government-owned or Government- 
Subsidized manufacturers. Further, most 
Of the foreign airlines which constitute our 
Oversea market are either Government- 
Owned or substantially so; consequently 
Many must buy as directed. 

Now we come to the new situation where 
two Governments, the British and the 
French, and incidentally, the owners of two 
Of our principal oversea customer airlines, 
have teamed up to underwrite the develop- 
Ment of the supersonic . Each has 
agreed in principle to share the $475 million 
estimated development cost of the Concorde, 
toward which they have already committed 
$70 million, 

WHAT PRICE PROGRESS 

To appreciate what has been happening, 
We must note what we have been doing to 
the product itself. The first large expan- 
Slon of passenger air transportation in 1931 
employed trimotored airplanes each of 
Which provided on the average, in actual 
Operation, about 3,500 seat-miles of trans- 

tion per day. These airplanes cost 
$75,000 each. In rapid jumps we have been 
able successively to increase the capability 
Of the product until now, in the form of the 
707 or the DC-8, it is delivering 400,000 seat- 
Miles per day, which Is 114 times the output 
Of the 1931 trimotor. The jet airplane cost 
is $6 million, or 80 times the cost of the 
trimotor. 

WHAT PROGRESS HAS COST BOEING 


Each step of progress which has made this 
Change possible has been larger than the one 
before, and the jump to supersonic is by far 

e largest of all. The development cost 

Mounted accordingly. The Boeing Co., 
Using all the money it could scrape together 
at that time, financed in 1935 the prototype 
Of the four-engine airplane which became 
the Flying Fortress, at a cost of $660,000. In 
1952, it designed and built with company 
funds America’s first jet transport at a cost 
approaching 820 million. Again this tool took 

of the savings that the company had 

t up from the preceding lean years. That 
Was 30 times the cost of the once “huge” Fly- 

Fortress. A prototype supersonic trans- 
Port of the type regarded now as mast practi- 
Cal is estimated to cost a possible $150 mil- 

on, which is 7½ times the cost of the 
transport just 10 years ago, and more 
than 200 times that of the first Flying For- 
tress. ‘This does not include many further 
elements of the development cost in the 
realm of testing, prototype modification, etc. 
BOEING'S COST TO DATE ON THE SST 


Even with the Federal Government carry- 
the major share of the financial burden 

Of a supersonic transport development pro- 
Sram the risk to the manufacturer can be 
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enormous—so great as to be incommensurate 
with anything previously undertaken, Al- 
ready Boeing has expended in the neighbor- 
hood of $15 million on supersonic transport 
study, which happens to be the same as the 
amount originally appropriated by the com- 
pany, but later increased for the design and 
actual contruction of the prototype for the 
707 jet transport. But the big costs are still 
ahead in supersonic prototype development. 


OUR GOVERNMENT AND THE SST 


The required investment will be several 
times that which has been necessary for the 
subsonic jet transport, and it will therefore 
look correspondingly larger when compared 
with prospective returns from early sales. It 
becomes evident that there is valid reason 
for the initiative which our Government is 
taking in developing means to finance the 
program and that the continued cooperation 
of Government, the manufacturing industry 
and the airline industry is required in work- 
ing out a program that can be practically 
accomplished with the economic capability 
of industry and will serve the national inter- 
est. 

In carrying out this program and under- 
taking to meet the intensive competition 
which we will face from abroad we feel it is 
important, as Federal Aviation Agency Ad- 
ministrator N. E. Halaby has recognized that 
we retain the advantages of the private en- 
terprise system of contractual bility 
which has proved so effective in our industry 
in the past. 

IMPACT OF THE SST ON AMERICA 


This market represents a very substantial 
source of employment for our country in 
the future, employment which is needed now 
that the production of subsonic jet trans- 
ports for the present airline reequipment 
program is past its peak. Further, it rep- 
resents an important potential source of 
future foreign exchange needed in meeting 
our Nation’s balance-of-payments problem. 
If we find our airplanes obtaining their 
future equipment from Europe, our indus- 
try's favorable contribution to the solution 
of this gold flow problem could suddenly be 
reversed. That possibility is real. Already 
one U.S. airline, mindful of its requirement 
of providing competitive service in the fu- 
ture, has entered into a provisional contract 
for a number of the European Concordes, 
and other lines are considering such action. 


Methodist Warns Against Secularists“ 
Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the leading spiritual advisers of our Na- 
tion, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman, minister 
emeritus of Christ Church in New York, 
has called upon the Nation to alert itself 
to the dangers inherent in a current legal 
effort to remove “under God” from the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 

Dr. Sockman said in a speech before 
the Methodist National Institute of 
Higher Education at Nashville, Tenn.: 


Let us work and pray that these words be 
kept in for truly this is a nation under God. 


Dr. Sockman further dealt with the 


Supreme Court's decisions banning 
prayer and Bible reading in public 
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schools and other aspects of our spiritual 
life. His comments should be a part of 
the Recorp, particularly in the light of 
the decision now facing this House in my 
discharge petition No. 3. 

At this point, Mr. Speaker, I insert in 
the Recorp an account of Dr. Sockman's 
address as reported by the Religious News 
Service: 

From the Tablet, Aug. 8, 1963] 
To Ban “UNDER Gop” From PLEDGE: METHOD- 
ist WARNS AGAINST SECULARISTS’ EFFORTS 

NASHVILLE, TENN. (RNS). — Dr. Ralph W. 
Sockman of New York declared here that 
Christians must remain alert to any efforts 
by secular or other groups to remove the 
words “under God" from the Pledge of Al- 
legiance as a result of the United States 
Supreme Court prayer decision. 

Addressing the Methodist National Insti- 
tute of Higher Education, the minister 
emeritus of Christ Church in New York told 
some 250 Christian educators: “Let us work 
and pray that these words be kept in for 
truly this is a nation under God.” 

“We are under God's protection and also 
under his judgment,” he said, adding that 
while church-state separation is a “valid 
principle,” it does not mean the divorce of 
religion from civic life. 

Ref to the Supreme Court's ban 
against devotional prayers and Bible reading 
in public schools, Dr. Sockman said the rul- 
ing created “a vacuum which the home, 
church, and school must fill and fill soon.” 

He also stressed that this country “can- 
not be explained without reference to the 
Judeo-Christian religion on which our laws 
and institutions are founded.” 

“What would oaths of loyalty or oaths in 
court be worth without belief in God?” he 
continued. It was the church which pio- 
oneered in establishing schools and colleges, 
If we took religion out of American life, 
our streams of philanthropy would dry up 
and our business would be undermined by 
loss of integrity.” 


The Hazards of Euphoria 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, at 
a time when the Congress is debating the 
1964 NASA authorization bill and the 
Nation is weighing the risk involved in 
the proposed limited test ban treaty, I 
wish to call attention to an article in the 
August issue of the Air Force/Space Di- 
gest. The article by Mr. Wm. Leavitt, 
associate editor of the Digest, states that: 

The continued and increased development 
of U.S. military space capabilities—as a new 
dimension of the deterrence that has hitherto 
kept the peace—is essential. 

Mr. Speaker, on August 1, I introduced 
House Resolution 470 which would cre- 
ate a select committee—to reevaluate 
our national space goals as a necessary 
first step in assuring that this Nation is 
not preempted in space from a military 
standpoint. 

The article follows: 

“Tre HAZARDS or EUPHORIA 
(By William Leavitt) 

Wasninoton, D.C., July 16. — Under Secre- 

tary of State for Political Affairs, W. Averell 
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Harriman, and British Minister of Science, 
Lord Hailsham, are freshly arrived in Moscow 
for which are being hailed as the most hope- 
ful East-West talks on a nuclear test ban 
act. 

2 This time the emphasis is on a partial test 
ban, an agreement.to halt nuclear testing in 
the atmosphere, under water, and in space. 
A partial test ban, the administration be- 
lieves, would represent major progress in the 
arms control and disarmament field, yet 
would avoid the thorny problem of onsite 
Inspection. The Soviets oppose any kind of 
useful inspection despite their concession 
offer, in previous ban talks at Geneva, of 
three onsite inspections a year. 

Premier Khrushchev himself, ostentatious- 
ly snubbing concurrent angry peace talks 
between the ideologically warring Russian 
and Chinese Communist Parties, is expected 
to head the Soviet delegation to the Harri- 
man talks. Already many of the editorial 
oracles of the West are proclaiming the pos- 
sibility of a great new and happy turning 
point in the history of the cold war. 

The test ban talks are indeed crucial, but 
not for the reasons being presented so grand- 
ly by those who believe that their successful 
conclusion will set off a new era in Soviet- 
Western relations. Rather, they are crucial 
because if Mr. Harriman should pull off a 
partial test ban agreement with the Soviets, 
the administration will be faced with a new 
dimension of responsibility for American and 
Western security in year six of the space age. 
For, in the event of a successful partial test 
ban agreement, it will have to cope with its 
own inevitable optimism, and the danger 
that such optimism presents to Western 
safety. 

Successful negotiations leading toward an 
East-West partial nuclear test ban are bound 
to strengthen the already strong view in the 
administration that the partial ban is but 
the beginning round in a series of mutual 
interest ents between the Soviets and 
the West. Such hopes forese ite pub- 
lic denials—a rational stalemate in technol- 
ogy’ between the Soviets and us which is 
supposed to preclude the uncontrollable arms 
race that so many analysts in and out of the 
administration consider inevitable and the 
highest possible evil. These analysts believe 
fervently that viable agreements on nuclear 
testing must be reached and serve as prelude 
to additional agreements with the Soviets in 
other areas, among them space. They argue 
that the United States is currently ahead in 
the strategic balance, and that a freeze on 
technology kept to by both sides will serve 
U.S. security by maintaining a status quo. 
They suggest that despite divergent polifical 
purposes, both the United States and Russia, 
as the major nuclear and space powers, can, 
through mutual Interest agreements, control 
the military-technological future. And cur- 
rently, they are adding fuel to their argu- 
mentative fires with suggestions that Russia, 
want to or not, must move westward as a 
result of what appears to be the final col- 
lapse of unquestioned Moscow hegemony in 
world communism. 

There are as many answers as questions on 
the matter of the real worth of nuclear test 
ban agreements, even the partial ban, which 
is supposed to be much easier to police. 
There is at least as much risk in agreeing 
to a ban with an opponent whose record for 
truthfulness is depressingly bad as there is 
in not agreeing. Yet, unless the Russians 
are subjecting us to some new aspect of 
Pavlovian psychology, they are making a good 
show of looking serious about wanting an 
agreement at this juncture. However, they 
have already muddied the water by seeming to 
tie the agreement to a NATO-Warsaw Pact 
monagegression pact. This involves Western 
recognition of East Germany, which is unac- 
ceptable to the United States. 

In a real sense, the trouble will begin the 
moment an agreement is signed and imple- 
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mented. Instead of waiting a decent inter- 
yal to see with some certainty whether the 
Soviets honor a partial test ban, the mutual- 
interest advocates, elated with success, may 
be expected to begin a campaign for addi- 
tional gambles—ali in the hope of reaching 
the utopia of detente with the Soviet Union. 

Such a campaign could have serious dele- 
terious effects on future Western security, 
with special reference to space technology. 
Ifa spurious new “spirit of Geneva“ develops, 
as is likely in the wake of the expected partial 
test-ban agreement, there will be a chorus 
of loud arguments against further American 
efforts at harnessing space technology for 
defensive uses. To the cool statements that 
using space militarily is complex and expen- 
sive, therefore unlikely, will be added to sug- 
gestion that it is also provocative and dam- 
aging to the prospects of further agreements 
and accommodations with the Soviets. It is 
not hard to foresee a domestic campaign 
against the deployment of reconnaissance 
satellites, for example, on such grounds. The 
mutual-interest advocates may well argue 
for such an abandonment of reconnaissance 
satellites as further demonstration to the 
Soviet Union of our good faith. The Soviets 
have from the start objected to the recon- 
naissance satellites as spy vehicles and surely 
aren't going tc change their tack. Should 
such a disastrous abandonment take place, 
we will, of course, have given up a major tool 
in our strategic inventory. But reconnais- 
sance satellites to be or not to be are only 
part of the picture. The whole range of 
potential U.S. military capability in space 
could be endangered in a romantic postlude 
to successful partial test-ban talks, marked 
by enthusiasm for further slowing down of 
US. military space developments. 

In a striking article in the August issue 
of the Atlantic Monthly, entitled “Our Gam- 
ble in Space—the Military Danger,” Dr. Alton 
Frye (see also Dr. Frye’s Breaking the Cold 
War Stalemate: A Proposal,” Space Digest, 
July 1962), now with the Rand Corp. in 
Santa Monica, Calif., projects some of these 
hazards, 

Dr. Frye writes: 

“By voluntarily and unilaterally foregoing 
precautionary development of space weap- 
ons, especially antisatellite systems and 
bombardment satellites, we remove the 
major incentive for the Soviets to come to 
terms on an arms control treaty for space. 
Since the United States is abstaining from 
serious research on space weapons anyway, 
the Russians do not face a threat from that 
quarter, except insofar as they consider 
themselves threatened by American recon- 
naissance and surveillance satellites. So 
long as there is no inspection agreement and 
the United States refrains from substantial 
research on the mili uses of space, the 
Soviets are free to test and possibly to de- 
ploy various military space systems at 
minimum risk. 

In negotiations regarding space the 
United States has already given the Rus- 
sians the very prize for which we propose 
to negotiate. The Soviets enjoy adequate 
security that the United States will not use 
space for deployment of weapons, while the 
United States has no comparable guarantees 
from the Soviets. From Moscow's point of 
view, there is no need to negotiate in ear- 
nest for arms control in space. 


“This seems to be a recurring pattern in 
Soviet-American relations. In its eagerness 
to demonstrate its good faith, the United 
States has time and again squandered its 
diplomatic capital. In Korea a hint of Com- 
munist willingness to discuss armistice terms 
led the United States to suspend its Increas- 
ingly successful military operations, the 
principal factor which had brought the 
Chinese and North Koreans to the armistice 
table. With the pressure off, the Commu- 
nists were able to regroup their forces and 
drag out the negotiations interminably. In 
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order to promote a nuclear test ban treaty, 
the United States entered into the test 
moratorium. Since the Western Powers 
were not testing anyway, the Soviets had no 
need for a formal agreement; instead, they 
were encouraged to prolong the discussions 
indefinitely while secret research and test 
preparations wiped out the Western lead in 
nuclear weapons technology. The United 
States has yet to comprehend that most 
painful paradox of the cold war: Conces- 
sions may sometimes be fatal to the success 
of negotiations, especially when those con- 
cessions involve the substance of the issue 
at stake. 

“A vital question for American policy- 
makers in the months ahead is whether we 
are committing the same mistake in negotia- 
tions concerning space. There is no assur- 
ance that American restraint in the develop- 
ment of space weapons will evoke similar be- 
havior on the part of the Soviets, Indeed. 
current political and technical trends make 
it seem more likely that the Russians will 
regard space weapons as highly advantageous, 
both politically and militarily.” 

The development of American military 
capabilities in space has been hobbled from 
the start by penuriousness, naivete, and fear 
of the “arms race.” It is disturbingly pos- 
sible now that to these disabilities may be 
added the dangers of post-partial-test-ban 
euphoria. Whether in its weakening role as 
supreme ruler of the Communist empire, or 
inits developing position as fallible majority 
stockholder, the Soviet Union has always 
acted in self-interest and in the hope of re- 
moving the underpinnings of the democrat- 
10 West. It would be an act of folly to 
assume otherwise. The continued and in- 
creased development of U.S. military space 
capabilities—as a new dimension of the de- 
terrence that has hitherto kept the peace— 
is essential, Absolutely nothing in a partial 
test-ban agreement precludes further Soviet 
military space developments. Hopefully, the 
administration, which is willing to take the 
grand gamble In Moscow, will control its on 
enthusiasm for negotiation. 


The People and Business Pay Heavily for 
Big Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to exfend my remarks I would 
like to include the following article from 
the August 19 issue of U.S. News & World 
Report which shows just what big gov- 
ernment and Federal redtape is costing 
the people of America. The heavy hand 
of Government is gradually squeezing 
out of our society the freedom and with it 
the individual importance and dignity of 
human beings. 

REDTAPE: WHAT Ir Costs IN Taxes—IN 

HEADACHES 


(Nore.—Following are excerpts from an ar- 
ticle in the August 1963 Monthly Economic 
Letter of the First National City Bank of 
New York.) 

As everybody knows, government costs 3 
lot of money. 

Revenues of all our governments—Federal, 
State, and local—are running up past $150 
billion a year, equivalent to $1,400 for every 
adult in the United States. 
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While devoting tens of billions to putting 
a man on the moon—described by former 
President Eisenhower as a mad effort to win 
& stunt race“ —government has taken on 
dependents all over this earth. 

Checks go out to more than 40 million 
Persons at home—12 million to employees 
and the others to welfare beneficiaries. 

Abroad, no less than 95 countries and ter- 
Titlories are receiving U.S. aid. 

The true cost of government runs far be- 
yond $150 billion a year. 

Many people, after gathering figures and 
receipts all year long, worked on into the 
night last Easter on governmentally pre- 
Scribed arithmetical exercises, filling the 
forms for Federal—and perhaps also State— 
modna tax returns due the next day, April 

5. 


No one has tried to calculate the man- 
hours of dismal drudgery going into the 
Preparation of tax returns, The rates of tax 
rise progressively. And so does the effort 
demanded. The more a man earns—and the 
more his time is worth—the greater the obli- 
gation imposed to amass detailed records 
ia comprehend the complications of the 
aw. 

Form 1040, which 35 million persons find 
it necessary to use, can require upward of 
500 entries—including supplemental sched- 
Ules—aud as many as 200 additions, sub- 
tractions, multiplications and divisions. 

The Superintendent of Documents in 
Was n has on sale a 144- page volume 
Which elucidates some of the major techni- 
Calities. Yet no one can settle back and say 
he understands the whole of the law. Not 
Only is the law itself in process of repeated 
Change, but the regulations are changed and 
Court decisions alter the interpretation of 
law and regulations. 

The Internal Revenue Service itself has a 
Major problem ot training qualified agents, 
Numbering some 30,000. 

Publishing technical books on taxes and 
Advising people on taxes have become big 
business. 


The core of tax experts outside Govern- 
Ment is represented in the 71,000 “enrolled 
Practitioners” recognized by the IRS. 

The work imposed on individuals is noth- 

compared to that imposed on employers. 
Not only are there many more forms, but 
employers must serve as uncompensated tax 
Collectors, taking money out of the pay en- 
Velopes of workers according to formula and, 
ene adding a tax bite assessed on custom- 


The Internal Revenue Service has a total 
Staff of 64,000 and a budget of $674 million. 
These are figures. But there is little 
doubt that business firms collectively em- 
Ploy even more people and spend eyen more 
Money gathering in tens of billions of rev- 
enues. io 

And burdens of calculating and assessing 
taxes are just part of the story. 

Besides the IRS and State and local tax 
authorities, there are thousands of Govern- 
Ment offices and agencies with overlapping 
Jurisdictions over business. Thus, lying be- 
Neath the visible costs—set out in the 
budgets prepared at various levels of Gov- 
ernment—is an iceberg of invisible costs. 

Such costs take an infinite variety of 
forms, ranging from a simple post-card re- 
Port for an official agency to interminable 
Procedures required by regulatory authori- 
ties and tedious investigations launched by 
Congressional committees or executive de- 
Partments—all too often simply uncovering 
facts already. known to anyone who has 
taken the trouble to find them. 

The second Hoover Commission gave some 
idea of the dimensions of the problem at the 

eral level. As of 1955 it was estimated 
t paperwork within the Federal Govern- 
ment cost $4 billion a year, consumed 25 
billion sheets of paper, required office space 
®qual to 36 Empire State Buildings and 
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storage space equal to 7 Pentagons. Paper 
handling is a more popular exercise than 
50-mile hikes. It fans out across the 
country. 

Forms go out to business firms and indi- 
viduals to be completed and returned for 
regulatory, statistical or tax purposes. 
Though the Hoover Commission made no 
overall estimate of the total costs involved, 
it pointed out that the private cost “is far 
greater than the Government's cost of toting 
up the figures.” 5 

FIFTY-THREE HUNDRED FORMS TO FILL OUT 


Since 1955, both costs have grown. By 
latest count, the Fedeal Government has 
some 5,300. forms in use for regular report- 
ing. And this does not include reports to 
thé Internal Revenue Service, certain other 
agencies of the Treasury Department, and 
the several layers of banking authorities, 
which are exempted from the Federal Reports 
Act. 

There are, besides, reports for State and 
local government units. The Hoover Com- 
mission found that State and city govern- 
ments impose more than 50 percent of the 
Nation’s burden of paperwork.” 

As John E. Swearingen, president of the 
Standard Oil Co., of Indiana, describes the 
situation: We have arrived at the unhappy 
point at which the Cyclopean eye of some al- 
mighty regulatory agency is upon us when 
we buy or sell, ship or receive, hire or fire, 
grow or manufacture, save or spend, drink 
or diet, profit or lose, talk or listen.” 

Amid all the hue and cry about accelerat- 
ing economic growth—which means cutting 
out useless effort and getting more produc- 
tion per man-hour—we tend to ignore the 
multiplication of burdens placed upon peo- 
ple to comply with laws. 

And while we lament the shortage of em- 
ployment opportunities, we overlook the end- 
less rules and regulations that discourage 
people from going into business, or invite 
them to get out. 

The most familiar kind of invisible cost to 
the av American is the paperwork in- 
volved in income tax return. 

Partly because the tax rates are so high, 
the Government takes a proprietary interest 
in the money a man earns. And, all the 
time, people are being put to more and 
more trouble to defend their take-home 
pay. 

Even so, there was considerable public 
support for changes in expense-account 
rules—including the requirement for the 
keeping of a day-to-day diary—put into the 
Revenue Act of 1962 as a means of checking 
abuses. This makes bookkeeping a large 
part of the job of everyone who has respon- 
sibilities to pay out money in connection 
with business travel. 

In response to businessmen’s advice, the 
Internal Revenue Service later loosened up 
a bit on the rules, But all this paperwork 
becomes a burden to the employer's tax 
department. 

One corporate executive, quoted by 
Business Week, predicted that “well have 
to rent a separate warehouse for the literally 
millions of pieces of paper we'd have to 
keep.” No one will ever have a chance to 
go through them all. Nevertheless, the law 
requires that they be there for years until 
the related tax returns are audited and ap- 
proved or the statute of limitations merci- 
fully permits disposal of the waste. 

The scope for additional layers of State 
and local government taxation has been 
broadened by Supreme Court decisions giving 
them greater leeway for taxing out-of-State 
corporations. What this has meant in terms 
of paperwork burdens was effectively pre- 
sented before the House Subcom- 
mittee cn State Taxation of Interstate Com- 
merce in June 1962, by Werner N. Davidson, 
secretary-treasurer of the Caloric Corp.: 

“The cost of additional help to file only 
for State tax purposes; the space required 
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for the storage of such otherwise useless 
records, the cost of one additional invoice 
copy for each charge to our customer, will 
add at least $20,000 annually to our cost of 
doing business. * * * n 

“By taking into account machine time, 
salaries paid to our people who perform 
the tax-reporting function, subscriptions 
for tax services, endless correspondence with 
taxing authorities to support our returns, 
payment of travel and per diem allowances to 
tax auditors of foreign States, we spend 
an additional $50,000 per year. 

“Our corporation and its subsidiaries 
file a total of 999 tax returns of all kinds 
per year and the cost of each tax return 
amounts to 670.“ 

Just in the year since his testimony, Mr. 
Davidson reports that the number of tax 
returns has risen further to 1,140. 

Larger companies have even more. In 
1959, the Union Carbide Corp. was filing 
3,600 tax forms a year. 

While it is difficult to generalize, report- 
ing requirements arise at the birth of a 
fledgling enterprise and ever after distract 
from the work of keeping alive. 

The requirements tend to be heaviest for 
the biggest companies, for firms in regulated 
industries, for corporations holding Govern- 
ment contracts and for firms dealing in 
agricultural products. 

Regulated industries typically have much 
more Government-imposed r and 
recordkeeping expense than business gen- 
erally. 

After the Hoover Commission study in 
1955, some progress was made toward simpli- 
fying and thinning out reporting workloads 


The contrary drift is exemplified in the 
field of banking where financial institutions 
this year are being required to file informa- 
tion returns on each account with interest 
payments of $10 or more. 

Also, along with other payers of interest or 
dividends, banks are devoting a deal of 
time and money to obtain social security 
numbers from customers to be put on reports 
to the IRS. 

REPORTS THAT BURDEN RAILROADS 

The classic case, of course, is that of the 
railroad business, put under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1887, Over the 
decades, reports required to meet the needs 
of the day were enlarged until the industry 
found itself preoccupied with paperwork. 

The last time the Association of American 
Railroads made a listing of the reports re- 
quired by Federal agencies—in 1954—it took 
10 pages to give the titles of 164 separate re- 
ports. This list did not include reports con- 
nected with the handling of mail. 

Some reports are required annually, others 
semiannually, quarterly, monthly, weekly, 
daily, or as certain events occur. The longest 
annual report, form A of the ICC, runs to 
117 pages of detailed schedules. 

One monthly report for the Department of 
Agriculture is labeled: Report to USDA, San 
Francisco, of number of carloads of corn 
westbound passing Needles, Calif.” 

Such detailed reports are only one aspect 
of a general problem of overregulation of the 

reporting to the ICC alone is fig- 
ured as costing more than $5 million a year. 

Similar problems are found in other pub- 
lic utility fields. The Hoover Commission 
reported in 1955 that it cost gas and electric 
companies more than $14 million a year to 
prepare requests for rate changes. 

Even if a manufacturer or distributor 18 
not in a regulated industry, it may still find 
itself immersed in a similarly expensive pro- 
cedure. An ever-present danger is the pos- 
sibility of running afoul of the vague but 
potent antitrust laws. = 

In 1959, for example, three salt compa- 
nies—Morton, International, and Diamond 
Crystal—were charged with fixing prices of 
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rock salt. Two and a half years later, a 
Federal jury found them not guilty. 

In the interim, the work of assembling 
data and materials to defend themselves— 
plus lawyers’ fees—had cost the three firms 
$775,000, a sum far greater than the $150,000 
maximum in fines they might have been 
liable to pay if found guilty. 

But the invisible costs go beyond these 
figures. As reported by the Wall Street 
Journal, Morton Salt Co. president, Daniel 
Peterkin, described the lingering effects: 

„We've been in business more than 100 
years and we think we have a fine reputa- 
tion. Any time you’re accused of violating 
the law, particularly the antitrust laws, It’s 
extremely damaging to you. After acquittal, 
the damage still exists. The mere fact that 
you're accused is enough to hurt you in 
many people’s minds.” 

SEVENTEEN YEARS OF LITIGATION TO WIN A CASE 

A similar, but much lengthier, case in- 
volved Standard Oil of Indiana, which was 
cited for alleged price discrimination by the 
Federal Trade Commission in 1940. After 
extensive litigation involving two trips to 
the Supreme Court, the company finally won 
its case in 1958. 

President Swearingen, however, found the 
victory worth the cost: 

“In our judgment, the net effect was to 
preserve a competitive system for American 
business, but it took 17 costly and trying 
years of litigation to do it. And, to preserve 
our right to compete, we had to fight off a 
Federal agency originally established to in- 
sure the continuance of effective competi- 
tian © e-o» 

“I submit that this is the kind of thing 
that can give any responsible businessman. 
nightmares at high noon. In our instance, 
the continuing threat to our ability to com- 
pete also threatened the interests of our 
thousands of stockholders and employees,” 

The growth of “invisible costs" has accom- 
panied the expansion of Government activ- 
itles—through the great depression, two 
major wars and the postwar burgeoning of 
the welfare state. 

WHY PAPERWORK GROWS 


As more and more money is disbursed by 
public agencies and as more private activities 
are regulated by Government, public officials 
want at hand more minute information 
about what's going on. Hence, more paper- 
work. 

It is perhaps no accident that the agency 
with the largest number of regularly re- 
quired reports—the Agriculture Depart- 
ment—is the one that encountered outright 
rebellion last May when wheatgrowers, in a 
national referendum, rejected high price 
supports and tighter controls. 

There comes a time when self-respecting 
individuals resist encroachments upon their 
privacies and freedoms. 

About the worst thing that can happen 
to a people is to become servants of the 
state. 

It is well to recall the warning of Alexis 
de Tocqueville, more than a century ago, 
describing how despotism might conquer a 
democratic society: 

Above this race of men stands an immense 
and tutelary power, which takes upon itself 
alone to secure their gratifications and to 
watch over their fate. That power is abso- 
lute, minute, regular, provident, and mild. 

After having thus successfuly taken each 
member of the community in its powerful 
grasp and fashioned him at will, the supreme 
power then extends its arm over the whole 
community. It covers the surface of society 
with a network of small complicated rules, 
minute and uniform, through which the 
most original minds and the most energetic 
characters cannot penetrate to rise above the 
crowd. The will of man is not shattered, 
but softened, bent, and guided; men are 
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seldom forced by it to act, but they are con- 
stantly restrained from acting. 

Such a power does not destroy, but it pre- 
vents existence; it does not tyrannize, but 
it compresses, enervates, and 
stupefies a people, till each nation is re- 
duced to nothing better than flock of timid 
and industrious animals, of which the gov- 
ernment is the shepherd. 


8 Guiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. K. W. (BILL) STINSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. STINSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Communist activity is rapidly increasing 
in British Guiana. The Washington 
Post ran an excellent article on this sub- 
ject this morning: 

COMMUNIST GUIANA 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


While the Kennedy administration en- 
twines itself with webs of diplomatic proto- 
col, British Guiana moves ever closer to be- 
coming South America’s first Communist 
satellite. 

In fact, Guiana now must be regarded as 
halfway within the Communist bloc, even 
though it remains under, nominal British 
sovereignty. 

The pro-Communist regime of Prime Min- 
ister Cheddi Jagan and his fanatically Marx- 
ist wife (the former Janet Rosenberg of Chi- 
cago) is heavily subsidized by Moscow. 
Georgetown, the Guianese capital, is becom- 
ing the South American focal point for Com- 


munist propaganda and gun-running expe- . 


ditions. Meetings by anti-Communist op- 
position parties are harassed by bomb-throw- 
ing goons. ; 

What's worse, if the British insist on be- 
stowing full independence on Guiana, the 
Minnesota-sized nation is sure to become a 
full-fledged Red dictatorship. 

Although Connecticut Senator THomas J. 
Dovp’s warnings about the Gulanese crisis 
2 years ago were scoffed at by some fellow 
Senators, there’s little argument today about 
whether the Jagans are trying to lead Guiana 
into communism, 

If any further proof were needed, it was 
brought to Washington last week by Anne 
Jardim, a lovely 26-year-old who is the Gui- 
ana Senate’s only opposition member. In 
her briefcase was evidence of $120,000 in re- 
cent fund transfers from the Soviet Ministry 
of Education to Freedom House, headquar- 
ters of Jagan’s People's Progress Party, and 
of a $1 million indirect loan to Jagan from 
Fidel Castro’s National Bank of Habana. 

But evidence isn’t enough. British and 
American diplomats are playing an Alphonse 
and Gaston act that would be laughable were 
it not so tragic. < 

In trying to justify its apparent willingness 
to abandon Guiana to the tender mercies of 
the Jagans (and thereby comb a nasty mess 
out of their hair), the British resurrect the 
old “spheres of influence” concept. “This is 
not our hemisphere,” a top official in the 
British Colonial Office commented during a 
recent private conversation. 

On the other hand, the U.S. State Depart- 
ment feels inhibited about plunging into 
Guiana because the British maintain sover- 
eignty there. (In fact, within the organiza- 
tion of our our State Department, Guiana 
remains under the Jurisdiction of its Bureau 
of European Affairs.) 


But the problem of intrawestern jurisdic- 
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tion is not all thats’ wrong with the way 
the State Department is handling the 
Guianese question. Here's a partial bill 
of particulars: 

Item: In contrast of Moscow's unashamed 
subsidization of Jagan, punctillous Ameri- 
can Officials have refused to give a dime to 
the nearly bankrupt opposition parties. 

Item: When asked recently by the pro- 
American United Force Party for use of a 
U.S. propaganda film, an official at the Ameri- 
can Consulate at Georgetown flatly refused, 
contending that this would constitute med- 
dling in Gulanese politics. (After much 
effort, this refusal was finally reversed.) 

Item: Consul-General Everett Melby, who 
is trusted and respected by the Gulanese 
anti-Communists, is scheduled to leave 
Georgetown on a routine reassignment, even 
though the crisis is nearing its climax. 

These items are piddling, however, com- 
pared with what seems to be one immense 
tactical error. 

Although the White House officially pro- 
claims Guiana to be London's problem, 
President Kennedy has been secretly trying 
to buy time by talking the British into with- 
holding full independence as long as pos- 
sible. Indeed, the United States wants the 
British to suspend Gulanese self-govern- 
ment, automatically ousting Jagan. 

But far from buying time, say the opposi- 
tion parties, this would play into Jagan's 
hands. He would become a martyr and 
thereby widen his popular support. 

What the opposition parties want is a new 
electoral system of proportional representa- 
tion that almost surely would spell Jagan's 
doom. Moreover they believe proportional 
representation would be adopted in a na- 
tional referendum, if only the British would 
call for a referendum. > 

So, Guiana’s future may hinge on whether 
the United States tries to talk the British 
into conducting the referendum. But time 
is short, as witness the preparations of the 
country’s middle class. They're packing 
their bags for a quick getaway from the 
Jagans. 


Clarification of Position of the Shoe 
Industry on Foreign Shoe Imports 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SAMUEL S. STRATTON 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to etxend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following letter to 
James F. Collins, Director of Trade Ad- 
justment, Department of Commerce, 
from Mr. Roy St. Jean, chairman of the 
Foreign Trade Committee for the 
Shoe Manufacturing Industry, with re- 
gard to the impact of foreign shoe im- 
ports. 

Jux 30, 1963. 
Mr. James F. COLLINS, 
Director of Trade Adjustment, Department 

0 Commerce, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CoLLINS: The Foreign Trade 
Committee of the Shoe Manufacturing In- 
dustry takes this opportunity to go on rec- 
ord as expressing serious and fundamental 
disagreement with the assumptions and con- 
clusions contained in your letter to Senator 
Krarta of June 25, 1963, We are pleased 
to note that you recognize we have a serl- 
ous import problem. However, the focus on 
other problems with which we are fully 
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familiar and which we share with many 
Other industries, in our opinion, diverts at- 
tention from the impact of imports on the 
shoe industry. Some of the facts set forth 
in your letter are erroneous and others 
evidence a misunderstanding of conditions 
in the industry, We cannot believe that 
your letter was written with the advice and 
assistance of the industry specialists in the 
Commerce Department. Since you have re- 
ferred to some of these other problems, this 
will set the facts straight. 

In 1962, foreign competitive footwear 
represented far more than the 8.2-percent 
figure covering leather footwear which is 
Presented in your letter. Protracted con- 
ferences and analysis with officials of the 
Tariff Commission, the Customs Bureau, the 
Census Bureau, and industry representatives 
have made it apparent that certain non- 
leather types of footwear are interchange- 
able with leather and must be taken into 
account. As a result, in 1962 competitive 
imports amounted to over 12 percent of the 
total market. Moreover, even the 8.2-per- 
Cent share exceeds the approximately 6-per- 
cent sufficient to Justify relief for the 
Cotton textile industry—an industry which 
also has other problems. 

The shoe industry capacity figures cited 
by you grossly exaggerate the true capacity 
Of our industry. The true capacity of our 
industry is about 750 million pairs or ap- 
Proximately 150 million more than the 600 
Million actually produced during each of 
the past few years. This is required to_take 
Care of seasonal peaks in production. For 
example, in August 1962 our industry pro- 
duced 59.3 million pairs or 21 percent more 
than was produced in September, when only 


48.90 million pairs were produced. This vari- 


ation is due to August production for the 
Tall season; if the August 1962 production 
Were multiplied by 12, total production 
Would be at least 712 million pairs or only 
4 percent under actual capacity. Moreover, 
an increasingly tighter machine capacity 
Condition underscores the swollen nature 
Of your letter’s estimate. 

It should be apparent to anyone that many 
Millions of pairs of imported footwear causes 
Us to lose thousands of job opportunities. 
You contend that the decline in number 
Of workers since 1956 is attributable to labor- 
Saving devices. The fact is, however, that 
the major decline in employment has re- 
Sulted from in product mix with 
simpler constructions. With easier to make 

of construction, there are fewer stages 
Of production, and this, in turn, calls for 
fewer machines and workers. At the same 
time, it should be pointed out we are the 
Productive footwear manufacturing 
industry in the world. 

You aver that the footwear industry has 

n unable to interest the public in greater 

ther footwear consumption. You fail to 
add, however, that we have developed the 
highest per capita consumption of any 
nation in the world. From this level, it is 
evident that the domestic industry has lost 
its normal growth to imports, 

You claim that the large number of firms 
im the industry makes it difficult to get 
Coordinated market stimulation. We are 
Puzzled by this comment since, in our opin- 
a Public policy favors a highly competi- 

ve market structure. 

We have made the point time and again 

t the shoe manufacturing industry is 
Shiy competitive; that it earns low profits 
has a very high rate of exits and entries 
Lach year. It is against this type of indus- 
try that low-wage imports are particularly 
sevastating, because they depress profits even 
Urther or erase them completely. As you’ 
t out, there is a correlation between the 

in ine in industry profits and the increase 
Y, imports. With this we certainly agree. 

Our table shows a drop in the percent of 
Profits on net sales after taxes of nearly 50 
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percent from.1956 to 1961. On profits as a 
percent of equity, the decline has been 
nearly 40 percent between the 2 years. At 
the same time, leather shoe imports increased 
268 percent. A number of our companies 
are ground out each year by stiff competi- 
tion. Low-wage shoes from abroad are 
aggravating this situation. 

It is highly significant that 235 Congress- 
men and 33 Senators have signed a petition 
asking the President to stop the increase of 
footwear imports. y 

We look forward to working further with 
the Department of Commerce on this serious 
import problem. 

Sincerely, 
Roy Sr. Jean, Chairman. 


Report of the Resolutions Committee of 
the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. 
Speaker, the Resolutions Committee of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress is one of America’s most productive 
organizations in the field of the Nation’s 
waterways, fiood control, and reclama- 
tion. The convention, held in Washing- 
ton, this year was attended by 483 regis- 
tered delegates and their wives from 46 
States, including Alaska and Hawaii, the 
Virgin Islands and the District of Co- 
lumbia. Texas led with 62 delegates 
and 27 wives; Florida was second with 
34 delegates and 5 wives; Louisiana was 
third with 28 delegates and 4 wives; 
while Ohio was fourth with 27 delegates 
and 4 wives. 

It was also attended by several score 
unregistered delegates, guests, visitors, 
and representatives of the press, radio 
and television. 

As chairman of the resolutions com- 
mittee, it was my privilege to preside 
over one of the most productive meetings 
this committee has ever conducted. The 
resolutions committee is composed of 
representatives from every section of the 
country and their occupational speciali- 
ties represent business, government, and 
interested organizations. The resolu- 
tions adopted give expression and strong 
evidence of the sentiment of the sub- 
ject matter contained, and I ask that 
these resolutions be included in the 
Record at this point. 

The resolutions follow: 

REPORT OF THE RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE TO 
THE 50TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 
June 7, 1963 
* FOREWORD 
Our objectives, endorsed by every President 

of the United States for the past 61 years, 

have certainly had a splendid reception by 
the Congress and as a result we now have 
an effective program of land and water re- 
source development throughout the land. 

Our aims are to make the more 

effective and our 50th national convention is 

dedicated to a supreme effort to accomplish 
this aim. The protection of life and prop- 
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erty is paramount of course but the impres- 
sive effect on our national economy gained 
from the comprehensive development of our 
land and water resources makes it impera- 
tive that our efforts in this respect not be 
relaxed. 

WATER RESOURCES EDUCATIONAL BUILDING 

Whereas the education of the public, espe- 
cially the younger generation, in the im- 
portance of the wise and advantageous use 
and conservation of our water resources has 
always been a basic tenet in the policy of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress; and 

Whereas the Bureau of Water Resources of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, an 
independent nonprofit scientific and educa- 
tional trust foundation, desires to give to the 
Federal Government as a public service, 
without cost to the latter or gain to the 
former, the construction, equipment, mainte- 
nance, and operation of a water resources 
educational building to be Government- 
owned and controlled facility located in the 
national capital parks and operated under 
the supervision of the Secretary of the In- 
terior by the Bureau of Water Resources 
without present or future cost to the Gov- 
ernment or profit to the Bureau; and 

Whereas H.R. 4712 and H.R. 4743, 88th 
Congress (identical bills) now pending be- 
fore the House Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs provide for the acceptance of 
this gift by the Government under the above 
stated conditions: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress, its delegates from all 
States of the Union being assembled in their 
50th annual convention at Washington, D.C. 
on this the seventh day of June 1963, en- 
dorses the above bills and urges their prompt 
enactment into law. 

BANK STABILIZATION 


The staggering loss of fertile farmland 
along the banks of our Nation's streams 
creates an economie loss which must be 
corrected. The requirement for a systematic 
program of bank stabilization to protect 
land, flood control structures and sundry 
public works is certainly evident. We urge 
Congress to provide the means for protection 
of these valuable assets in the interest of 
preserving and promoting the national 
economy. 

COMPREHENSIVE BASIN PLANNING 

Piecemeal planning for the development 
of our river basins is outmoded. All require- 
ments and potentials should be considered 
in the river basins. This means that full 
participation by all interested Federal and 
State agencies is indicated. As a warning it 
must be sald that studies over a period of 
years before specific items are recommended 
are not appropriate. Any feature of a basin 
found to be compatible with the overall basin 
plan should be submitted for approval by the 
Congress immediately if it meets the criteria 
established for such elements. 


CONGRESSIONAL PREROGATIVES 


Historically the Congress has had full re- 
sponsibility for authorizing and funding 
water resource projects. Policies and inter- 
pretations of authorizations by the agencies 
concerned have, in some instances, contra- 
vened the intent of Congress. We urge the 
Congress to expand the authorization lan- 
guage for development projects to the end 
that agency interpretations and regulations 
promulgated by them will not be deterrents 
to orderly progress in needed development. 

LAND ACQUISITION 

Uniformity by Federal agencies in the ac- 
quisition of land and estates therein is a 
requirement that is lacking at present. This 
extends to the amount of land acquired for 
a project and the price paid for it. Further- 
more, flexibility is indicated to permit the 
acquisition to be compatible with local con- 
ditions and thereby promote adequate 
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recreational, industrial and related economic 
development. This congress with full cog- 
nizance of the problem suggests that the 
Congress consider remedial measures to in- 
sure adequate acquisition and just and 
equitable compensation for the estate ac- 
quired without excessive cost. 
FLOOD. PLAINS 

Encroachment on flood plains in our river 
valleys for residential, industrial, and agri- 
cultural purposes lacks economic justifica- 
tion in many instances. This has been rec- 
ognized by the Federal Government and by 
many of the States and laws, regulations and 
information services are available. We urge 
the officials in the problem areas to take full 
advantage of these media to insure proper 
development of our flood plains and to pre- 
vent encroachment where such is appro- 
priate. 

PARTIAL PARALYSIS 

The idea that the President should have 
the authority to veto individual items in 
authorization and appropriation bills ts defi- 
nitely opposed. If placed in effect it would 
transfer the responsibility for water resource 
development from the Congress to one indi- 
vidual—the President. After full considera- 
tion in the Committees of Congress and 
enactment thereby the proposals should be 
approved in their entirety or rejected. 
Partial enactment of a complete program is 
a definite deterrent to an appropriate 
program. 

CONDUCT OF THE PROGRAMS 

The existing Federal agencies are doing ex- 
cellent work in the overall development of 
the land and water resources of our Nation 
and they have our earnest support. The cre- 
ation of a single public works agency for the 
purpose of consolidating these agencies or 
lessening their effectiveness is not conducive 
to rapid development. The indicated overall 
expansion of our Nation in a short period 
of time requires that our existing facilities 
must be duplicated. No time is left for 
change or delay. By the same token we op- 
pose the creation of any agency for the pur- 
pose of interfering with or adversely affect- 
FCC 
Engineers. This organization, composed of 
selected Army officers and dedicated civil- 
ian employees, pioneered engineering in our 
Nation and have continued the tradition of 
a job well done for more than a century. 
The disruption of this well-established ac- 
tivity would be detrimental to the immediate 
prosecution of a program so vital to our fu- 
ture welfare. 

PRIMITIVE AREAS 

The preservation of small areas of our Na- 
tion as examples of its original primitive 
state Is a noble idea. We endorse such a 
program ded it contemplates such pres- 
efvation in a balanced manner. 

MERCHANT MARINE 

Our national security in time of war re- 
quires, in peacetime, the maintenance of a 
modern, versatile, privately owned merchant 
marine. This fleet to provide for the move- 
ment of products of our mines, industry, and 
agriculture requires constant attention. Aid 
from our Government should be sufficient to 
insure its effectiveness. 

BRIDGES 


The bridges over our navigable waters have 
generally and adequately met the require- 
ments of water and land transportation until 
now. The nuclear and space age, which we 
are now entering, requires in many areas the 
movement of large objects in larger vessels, 
Where such movements are a consideration, 
additional clearance in bridges should be 
required to meet these needs. 

TOLL WATERWAYS 

The large investments already made and 
contemplated for waterway improvement for 
naviagtion is still in danger of becoming a 
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poor one, Also the investors in the equip- 
ment using these waterways stand to lose if 
their freedom is removed by the concerted 
attempt to tax their use. 

Our efforts in the past have been and our 
future interests will be dedicated to the his- 
toric proposition that our waterways should 
be forever free. 

WATER. REQUIREMENTS 

The requirement for 450 billion gallons of 
good water daily by the year 2000 indicates 
the need for immediate action now. The 
economic uses and requirements are varied 
and include first the domestic use by our 
expanding population, municipal and in- 
dustrial demands and for other uses includ- 
ing the heavy demands on water for the pro- 
duction of hydroelectric and thermal power. 

The insurance of the quantity of water 
required carries with it a necessity that pol- 
lution be avoided or controlled. Industrial 
waste has been guilty for many years as a 
contributor to the problem as has the normal 
waste from our cities and towns. There is no 
lack of recognition of the problem and there 
appears to be a definite move by those con- 
cerned to solve it. We will to our utmost to 
assist. 


The People Speak on Urban Renewal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, whenever 
the people have a chance to express 
themselves they speak out loudly against 
Federal urban renewal. Most communi- 
ties in the United States are ready, will- 
ing, and able to solve their own slum 
problems and they can do it better, 
cheaper, and with more benefit to their 
people than when Federal bureaucracy 
moves in. 

To remind you that there are many 
people in the United States who still be- 
lieve in local responsibility and are 
against Federal planning, I include an 
article from Human Events of August 17, 
“Protests Kill Urban Renewal Projects”: 

PROTESTS KILL URBAN RENEWAL 
(By Ross Hermann) 

Fort SMITH, ARK., August 6—For the sec- 
ond time in less than 5 months, the people 
of Fort Smith have voted to keep Federal 
urban renewal and its traveling bureaucrats 
out of their community. 

Last April, urban renewal was defeated by 
a slim 101-vote margin—but only after a re- 
count was ordered of the originally tally 
which gave the edge to urban renewal pro- 
ponents. 

After the narrow defeat, the New Frontier 
went to work, sent representatives of Fed- 
eral agencies to Fort Smith to push urban 
renewal. They succeeded in drumming up 
support from the chamber of commerce, the 
three big banks, the building and loan asso- 
ciations, organized labor, the radio stations, 
the TV station, and both newspapers. 

Expecting a more favorable voter response 
because of this groundwork, urban renewal 
advocates placed the issue on the ballot on 
August 6, but to their amazement it was 
defeated again—this time by a 2-1 margin. 
Incomplete returns showed a vote of 6,991 to 
3.964. 

Urban renewal foes credit the special Hu- 
man Events supplement, “The Case 
Urban Renewal,” with playing an important 
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part in this victory for property rights and 
local self-government. 

This defeat for urban renewal concluded 
what local observers called “one of the most 
bitter and serious political fights ever staged 
in Fort Smith's history.“ They now call ur- 
ban renewal a dead issue and doubt that it 
will be brought up again in the foreseeable 
future. 


Burrato, N.Y,, July 18.—The Buffalo Eve- 
ning News has revealed that Democratic 
National Chairman John M. Balley is a stock- 
holder in the First Hartford Realty Co., the 
redeveloper favored by Democratic members 
dt the Buffalo City Council to handle urban 
renewal projects. 

Bailey is also attorney for First Hartford 
in its operation in Connecticut and a gen- 
eral legal adviser to the company. 

Bailey confirmed that Peter J. Crotty, Buf- 
falo attorney, Democratic leader, and legal 
counsel to First Hartford in Buffalo, was an 
old acquaintance and political associate, but 
did not remember whether he recommended 
Crotty to First Hartford. 

RICHMOND, Va., July 16—The Richmond 
City Council has voted 8 to 1 to kill a pro- 
posed $63 million Federal urban renewal 
project after hearing it condemned as a 
socialistic scheme that would destroy prop- 
erty rights. 

In rejecting the plan, Councilman J. West- 
wood Smithers said the cost of urban re- 
newal was “too high in the violation of 
principles.” 

He objected to the use of Federal money, 
the acceptance of Federal controls, and the 
key provision of urban renewal—the use of 
eminant domain to condemn one man’s 
property for sale to another. 

The urban renewal project found support 
among some of Richmond's leading business 
interests. It was opposed by a newly 
formed citizens’ group consisting of small 
business owners, homeowners, and a number 
of Negroes who felt that the plan was de- 
signed to deprive them of their property. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—In an attempt to shore 
up urban renewal's sagging image, the Urban 
Renewal Administration has published a 
booklet which purports to show what it is 
doing to preserve America’s historical shrines. 

The administration cites, as one example, 
Monterey, the old Spanish capital of Cali- 
fornia, where it says urban renewal has pro- 
vided for the preservation of historical land- 
marks, 

What the booklet falls to mention is that 
all important landmarks within the Monte- 
rey urban renewal area are owned by the 

“State of California and were restored by 
California taxpayers long before urban re- 
newal came to Monterey. 


WAYLAND, Mass., July 3—After insistent 
opposition to urban renewal, the five mem- 
bers of the board of the Wayland Redevelop- 
ment Authority have bowed to local senti- 
ment and unanimously voted themselves out 
of Jobs, 

In a public statement explaining their de- 
cision to dissolve the authority, board mem- 
bers said, “We have, regretfully, kept the 
people of the area on tenterhooks for far too 
long. 

“Since the people of the area did not want 
us to proceede, it was our decision to aban- 
don this project and submit the question of 
dissolution * * * to our next annual town 
meeting.” 

Residents of the urban renewal area fought 
the project from the , contending 
that the town was able to make necessary 
improvements without involving itself in an 
urban renewal program that would be un- 
controllable by local elected officials. 

JEFFERSON Crry, Mo.—A bill that would 
have allowed cities of 5,000 to 75,000 popula- 
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tion to initiate urban renewal projects by 
ordinance only—without voter approval—was 
permitted to die in the Missouri House of 
Representatives after opponents attached an 
amendment requiring a referendum on every 
Proposed project. 

Planners let the bill die because they 
realized that urban renewal] projects have 
a slim chance of being approved if people are 
given a chance to vote. Just prior to action 
on the bill, Columbia, Mo., voters turned 
down an urban renewal program by a 2-1 
Margin. 

Sauispury, Mp., July 23.—A controversial 
urban renewal plan that would have forced 
several hundred people out of their homes 
has been abandoned by the city council, 
after a meeting at which no one rose to de- 
fend the plan. 

“Must we pay Federal taxes that will be 
turned against us through urban renewal 
for the purpose of losing our homes?” asked 
One protester, 

“Where is the justice in moving people in 
order to build a big apartment house that 
no one living there now could afford to 
Tent?” asked another resident whose home 
Stood in the way of the project. 

The city council, impressed with the turn- 
Out for the meeting, listened sympathetically 
and bowed to these complaints. In an official 
announcement, the city sald: “The citizens 
in the area effectively spoke at length and in 
detall on the hardships which would be cre- 
ated., City officials want it known that there 
are ways other than urban renewal to up- 
Brade areas.” 


Arron, III. ., July 24—A grassroots move- 
Ment against Federal urban renewal has suc- 
ceeded in Alton, II., where the city council 
has killed an urban renewal project and 
agreed to hold a special referendum before 
Considering new projects. 

Urban renewal opponents were attacked in 

press as John Birchers and right-wing 
extremists, but these charges failed to cloud 
the issue. Once again, the soundness of re- 
taining local control over local affairs was 
Tecognized. 


The people of all the communities are 
Saying they will clean up their own areas 
and asking others to do the same. No 
Federal programs are needed. No Fed- 
eral tax money and deficit financing, and 
Watering our currency is needed. 


Strictly American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article chronicling the evils of H.R. 
3869, the so-called quality brand stabili- 


Zation legislation which is nothing more 


or less than price fixing and legislation, 
Which would mean, in the words of the 
Antitrust Division of the Department of 
Justice, “pro tanto repeal of the anti- 
laws” with all of the evils that at- 
tend legislation of such a kind. 
The editorial entitled “Strictly Ameri- 
Can” appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
Nal of June 11, 1963: 


. 
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STRICTLY AMERICAN 

An organization bearing the august title 
of the Bureau for the Advancement of Inde- 
pendent Retailing warns that “hundreds of 
thousands of the Nation’s * * * proprietors 
of independent retail business are today 
fighting a life-and-death struggle. 
The great American dream—the opportunity 
for a citizen to start and run his own busi- 
ness—appears to be verging on a night- 
mare.” ; 

What has made things all that desperate? 
It's that familiar old monster, competition. 
Mainly according to the complaint, it’s those 
price-cutting big stores, the discount houses 
and chains. To fight this competition the 
bureau urges passage of “fair trade” legisla- 
tion, a species of which is again before Con- 
gress; it would prohibit any merchant any- 
where from selling a national brand product 
at a price lower than that set by the manu- 
facturer, 

Under a fair trade law—or, to describe it 
more accurately, a price-fixing law—the 
bureau says that “the consumer will be pay- 
ing no more than her neighbor for a par- 
ticular branded article. * * Ona price to 
every customer is strictly American.” 

Is it now? We had always thought com- 
peting for customers with lower prices, better 
service and other ways was one of the most 
American things about America, Just as 
we'd thought the same about the consumer's 
interest in, and ingenuity in finding, a bar- 


Indeed, price fixing is usually considered 
so un-American that some Americans who 
try it get thrown in the clink. We are sure 
the drumbeaters for fair trade, in and out 
of Congress, wouldn’t want that to happen 
to them. And we can't help wondering what 
ears books they get their nightmares out 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
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sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objectively 
all of the captive nations, those in East- 
ern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the Recorp: 

Broox.iyn, N.Y. 
July 22, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House Oj- 
fice Building, Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: Please let us 
have quick action on House Resolution 14 
to establish a Special Committee on Captive ` 
Nations. 

Let us expose Soviet imperialism for what 
it is. 

President Kennedy has said, “Unless lib- 
erty flourishes in all lands, it cannot flourish 
in one.” Let the United States lead the way 
in making a little noise about Moscow's cap- 
tive nations. It's the very least that this 
once-powerful United States can do to help 
rectify an intolerable situation. 

Sincerely, 
Mrs. E. G. FITZGERALD. 
BriGHTwaters, N.Y. 
July 11, 1963. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I know this is 
upside down, but I feel that it may be the 
only way you'll get the attention of the 
Rules Committee on your House Resolution 
14; the resolution to form a Captive Nations 
Committee. N 

I believe that such a committee would 
instrumental in our winning the cold war. 
Are there people on the Rules Committee 
who do not want to win—or are they that 
busy? 

For God and country. 

E. Lee NORTH, 


Orv Rionts, St: CUBA FREE IN 1963 


„ II L. 
July 24, 1963. 
Re House Resolution 14. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House Of- 
fice Building, Washington, D.O. 

DEAR CHAIRMAN SMiTH: The reaction of 
Moscow and her Soviet Socialist Republics to 
any mention of captive nations in the U.S. 
Congress shows that she fears our exposing 
the Soviet imperialist colonial system and 
the plight of the peoples enslaved under it. 

Thus—now—do we urge you to take action 
on House Resolution 14 to establish a Spe- 
cial Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives. 

What are you waiting for? 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT A. BENNICK. 
West IsLiP, N.Y. 

Dran Sm: I am in favor of your House 
Resolution 14. This will serve to remind 
Americans that there still are captives of 
the Communists hoping that the American 
people will wake up. The future of the 
whole world is in the hands of the American 
people. 

Ray DECKER. 


Dran Mr. Froop: I support your House 
Resolution 14 to establish a special com- 
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mittee on captured nations and urge its 


passage as soon as possible. 
Paul. R. SUTHERLAND. 


Ex. Paso, Tex., July 11, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: This is to in- 
form you that D. J. FiLoop's 
House Resolution 211 has our full sup- 
port. We think it is very important to keep 
the enslavement of the millions who are be- 
hind the various curtains of the Communists 
constantly in mind as a reminder of what 
can happen. 

May God bless you and guide you to help 
in every way possible to return freedom to 
the captive nations of the world. 

Sincerely, 
Mr. and Mrs. James L. DuROCHER. 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress— 
Report of Committee on Industrial and 
Municipal Water Use and Pollution 
Abatement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just received from the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress a report of the 
Committee on Industrial and Municipal 
Water Use and Pollution Abatement. 
Because the rapidly increasing pollution 
of our Nation’s waters is a matter of 
growing concern, I include this summary 
report in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
NATIONAL Rivers AND HARBORS CONGRESS— 

REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL AND 

MUNICIPAL WATER USE AND POLLUTION 

ABATEMENT 


The committee reviewed its report adopted 
by the Annual Convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress held May 16-19, 
1962, and reaffirmed the broad and construc- 
tive principles set forth therein, emphasizing 
the need for effective policies relating to con- 
servation, municipal and domestic use, pol- 
lution abatement, flood control, irrigation, 
industrial use and other beneficial purposes. 

In the absence of Hon. JOHN A. BLATNIK, 
chairman, Judge J. E. Sturrock, vice chair- 
man, presided. 

Judge Sturrock invited the attention of 
the committee to growing national concern 
with water supply and quality problems, 
noting the hearings pending before the Water 
Resources and Power Subcommittee of the 
House Government Operations Committee, 
principally concerned with pollution abate- 
ment problems; bills before Congress such 
as H.R. 3166 providing for increases in Fed- 
eral assistance for pollution abatement proj- 
ects, creation of an independent administra- 
tive agency and prescription of water quality 
standards, proposed hearings by the Senate 
Public Works Committee, and a bill, H.R. 
6494 to transfer authority in this area from 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to the Department of the Interior. 

Judge Sturrock noted testimony before the 
Subcommittee on Water Resources and 
power indicating prospects for a shortage of 
clean water and an approximate doubling 
of water requirements by 1980. He referred 
also to testimony indicating the need for 
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expenditures of $2 billion over the next 3 


3166 calling for increased ceilings on grants 
to metropolitan areas, grants for separation 
of storm and sanitary sewers, an indepen- 
dent administrative agency and prescription 
of water quality standards. 

The chairman then called on William J. 
Hull, secretary, who reported conclusions 
reached by Congressman BLATNIK in his 
testimony before the Water Resources and 
Power Subcommittee that, nationwide, we 
are barely holding our own, and that greater 
efforts in pollution abatement are urgently 

Mr. Hull also reported that accord- 
ing to Congressman BLATNIK’S staff, the 
Congressman was not prepared at this time 
to make definite recommendations as to 
questions of transfers of jurisdiction from 
the Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare to other agencies or departments. 

General discussion followed in which a 
wide range of pollution control problems was 
discussed 


Dominant emphasis was placed upon the 
complexity and frequently local character of 
these problems, arguing against the prospect 
of prescription of meaningful standards by 
Federal authority. Discussion centered also 
upon the disadvantages of transferring 
authority to a new agency or to the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. Attention was given 
to the need for improved processes in the 
abatement of polution, additional study and 
research and wider dissemination of avail- 
able data as to technology, and to the de- 
sirability of enlisting the services of industry 
technicians. Significant accomplishments 
Were recorded by representatives of various 
State agencies and of interstate organiza- 
tions such as the Ohio and Delaware River 
Interstate Compact Commissions. The com- 
mittee took note of the 14-percent decrease 
during the past 2 years in the number of 
communities discharging untreated sewage 
and the success of the Ohio River Sanitation 
Commission as evidenced by an increase 
from 1 percent to 97 percent since 1948 in 
the population of the Ohio Valley served 
by sewage treatment. Significant progress 
in the Delaware Basin was also noted. 

It was acknowledged that industry has 
problems which are entitied to objective 
consideration by the responsible agencies of 
government looking toward early and practi- 
cable solutions, 

All members and visitors accorded full 
recognition to the growing urgency of the 
water quality problem. 

In the light of the discussion, the com- 
mittee: 


1. Reaffirms its conviction that all uses 


of water are interrelated and are of concern 
to the public generally, and that conserva- 
tion control and equitable utilization of our 
water resources are matter of profound in- 
terest in the development of the national 
economy, inseparably related to the welfare 
of all the people. Clearly, also, the increas- 
ing pressures of the various public demands 
for water use urgently require long-range 
planning and effective coordination to assure 
maximum realization of the public values 
inherent in our precious water resources. 

2. Recognizing the primary concern of 
local, State, and regional organizations in 
abatement of municipal, agricultural, and 
industrial pollution as well as the legitimate 
interest of the National Government, recom- 
mends: 

(a) Improved coordination of the agencies 
of government at all levels, with full accep- 
tance of responsibility by State and local 
agencies, supplemented by both intra- and 
inter-state organizations where feasible and 
by Federal assistance and enforcement 
where necessary and appropriate, looking to- 
ward a partnership of private interests and 
governmental agencies cooperating in the so- 
lution of this pressing national problem. 
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(b) Federal programs for assistance to 
projects for separation of storm and sanitary 
sewage systems and for increased assistance 
to metropolitan areas, 

(o) Programs of study and research di- 
rected toward improved processes for the 
treatment of municipal and industrial waste 
and toward development of information with 
respect to realistic water quality require- 
ments. 

(d) A national information center serving 
as a clearinghouse for pollution abatement 
technology, and promptly disseminating 
available information; in this connection 
the committee recommends speedy enact- 
ment of H.R. 4712 by Congressman ASPINALL, 
providing for a Water Resources Educational 
Building to be erected in the national park 

of Washintgon, D.C., as a gift from 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress to 
the Government of the United States. 

(e) That the Congress of the United States 
recognize the complexity and diversity of 
pollution abatement problems and the conse- 
quent need for extreme caution In consid- 
ering proposals for Federal prescription of 
water quality standards or for transfers of 
jurisdiction from established and expe- 
rienced agencies to new or different entities 
or departments. 

3. Records its continued adherence to the 
principle that provision be made for storage 
in reservoir projects to increase needed low 
flows downstream to the extent warranted 
at present or during the economic life of the 
project, without reimbursement, where the 
benefits of such low flows are widespread, 
general, and nonexclusive. 

4. Emphasizes the desirability of informa- 
tion programs by radio, television, and other 
means to bring before the public the growing 
seriousness of stream pollution and increas- 
ing water use requirements emerging from 
industrial expansion and rapid population 


growth. 

5. Affirms the desirability of pollution 
abatement as an encouragement to recrea- 
tion and as a protection for fish and wildlife 
and their habitat. 


COMMITTEE ON INDUSTRIAL AND MUNICIPAL 
WATER USE AND POLLUTION ABATEMENT 


Representative JOHN A. BLATNIK, Chisholm, 
Minn., chairman. 


William J. Hull, legislative representative, 
Ohio Valley Improvement Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C., secretary. 

a Members 

New England division: Walter G. White, 
chairman, Water Resources Board, State of 
New Hampshire, Concord. NH. 

North Atlantic division: George R. Shanl- 
kin, chief engineer, Division of Water Policy 
and Supply, State of New Jersey, Trenton, 
NJ 


South Atlantic division: Ralph N. Walter, 
former president, city council, Jacksonville, 
Fla. 


Southwestern division: Judge J. E. Stur- 
rock, general manager, Texas Water Conser- 
vation Association, Austin, Tex., vice chair- 
man. 

Lower Mississippi Valley division: Leonard 
N. White, engineer, Arkansas Geo! and 
Conservation Commission, Little Rock, Ark. 

North Central division: P. W. Fitzpatrick 
consultant, St. Paul Port Authority, St. Paul, 
Minn, 

Missouri River division: Milo W. Holsveen. 
chief engineer, North Dakota Water Commis- 
sion, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

Ohio River division: Stephen A. Wakefield. 
director, Division of Flood Control and Water 
Usage, Department of Conservation, State of 
Kentucky, Frankfort, Ky. 

North Pacific division: Marshall N. Dans, 
member emeritus, Portland Commission of 
Public Docks, Portland, Oreg. 

South Pacific division: Reginald C. Price, 
deputy director (policy), Department of 
Water Resources, Sacramento, Calif. 
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Prof. and Mrs. S. M. Powell: Idaho 
Pioneers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, this 
Year in Idaho we are celebrating our ter- 
Titorial centennial and in these celebra- 
tions are paying tribute to our pioneer 
forefathers. 

Recently there appeared in the Idaho 
State Journal an excellent article writ- 
ten by Mrs. Dana Benson, acknowledging 
the significant contribution of Professor 
and Mrs. Powell, two of the later pioneers 
Who are still living in Malad, Idaho. 

In the small town of Malad very few 
Young people grow to adulthood without 
sometime coming under the influence of 
either Prof. or Mrs. S. M. Powell. These 
two wonderful people of Welsh ances- 

have been great leaders in musical 
and educational activities that con- 
tribute so much to the way of life in 
small communities. 

In this centennial year it is a pleasure 
to call the attention of my colleagues 
and my friends to this outstanding cou- 
ble from my hometown of Malad. While 
Professor Powell made significant con- 
tributions to the musical activities of the 
Community, Mrs. Powell spent 44 years 
instructing students in the fundamentals 
Of English, history, geography, and 
Mathematics. I am sure that everyone 
who knows this fine couple joins with 
Me in wishing them well and congratu- 
lating Dana Benson for reviewing their 
pre contributions to the American way 
of life. 

(By Dana Benson) 

Muatap—Prof. 8, M. Powell chose Oneida 
County over the entire United States and 
he's glad of it. After a full lifetime of mu- 
Sic and teaching. 

Fifty-five years ago he came to the United 
States from London. Quite by accident he 
came to Malad the same year. On the east 
Coast he met and became a friend of Louis 
Williams from Samaria, Idaho. The profes- 
Sor came to Samaria with Mr. Williams. He 
taught music in the Samaria schools in 1909 
and 1910. He started teaching music in the 

ad schools in 1911. 

A product of South Wales, Samuel Mac- 
Clain Powell was born June 20, 1874, at 
Mountain Ash, Glamorganshire, a son of 
John and Mary Sims Powell. 

When the professor was 17 he started 

g choral techniques in his hometown, 

Which had a population of 40,000 at that 
time. For 10 years he taught a children’s 
Choir, 104 voices. This choir won prizes 
ughout South Wales and England. Out 

Sf 17 competitions they won 14 first prizes, 
2 second prizes, and 1 third prize. Judges 
Were the most noted musicians in England, 
Sir Hubert Parry and Sir Sidney Randegar. 

Professor Powell was a fellow of the Tonic 
Sol Fa College in London. Trinity College of 

Usic was one of the five chartered colleges 
in England at that time. He received his 
degree as a teacher. 

COMPOSITION SUNG 

He specialized in composition. One com- 
Position, “Baby Lou” was sung before King 
George V. Windsor Castle, in 1922, 
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He married May Vanderwood Ripley, May 
13, 1915, at Malad. 
Professor Powell maintained a music studio 


piano. He was the director of 
Club, 18 male voices, in 1918. Their sing- 
ing was in great demand, and they gave of 
their services at many performances for a 
number of years. 

He also taught music in Twin Falls in 
1913 and 1920. 

Professor and Mrs. Powell sponsored a tour 
throughout the eastern United States for 
the famous Rhonda Valley Welsh Choir, and 
gave performances in the Salt Lake Taber- 
nacle in 1925. 

Both being in their 88th year, Professor 
and Mrs. Powell humorously comment on the 
52 days difference between their ages, and 
tease who Is the older. 

During their 48 years of marriage, Pro- 
fessor Powell said their first quarrel is yet 
to come. He explained, “When she is in the 
mood to quarrel, I shut up.“ Mrs. Powell 
said she follows the same policy. 

Both retired from ther teaching careers, 
Mrs. Powell retired from teaching school in 
1946 when she was 72. She had taught 44 
years in the Oneida County school district. 
Professor Powell retired in 1960. 


GAINS EDUCATION 


Mrs. Powell received her education at Idaho 
State University, University of Utah, and Al- 
bion State Normal College, where she re- 
ceived her permanent life certificate for 
teaching in September 1924. She attended 
summer school at Utah State University in 
1938. 

Mrs. Mary Vanderwood Ripley Powell was 
born August 11, 1874, in Malad, a daughter 
of Captain A, William and Catherine Jones 
Vanderwood. 

She was married to James Howard Ripley 
March 29, 1900, at Malad. He died in March 
1907. She was married to Professor Powell 
May 13, 1915 at Malad. 

Mrs. Powell is a charter member and the 
past president of the Native Daughters of 
Idaho Pioneers, station No. 1; past president 
of the Roosevelt-Garner Club, 1932-40; State 
Democratic committeewoman for Oneida 
County 1940—44, and past chairman, Federat- 
ed Club convention, southeastern Idaho in 
1938. During World War U she was the only 
woman member of the Idaho State Council 
of Defense, Oneida County. She has a cer- 
tificate signed by Gov. Chase A. Clark for her 
outstanding work. She is past president of 
the Womens Democratic Club of Idaho, and 
a member of same for 10 years. She is listed 
in Who's Who in U.S. Politics and American 
Political Almanac,” is past president of the 
Ladies Aid Society and member of the Pres- 
byterian Church; charter member Malad Fine 
Arts Club; and invited member of the Delta 
Kappa Gamma National Honor Society in 
Education, 

FATHER WAS MASTER 

Mrs. Powell's father, Capt. A. William Can- 
derwood, was a master mariner. He owned 
his own vessel and sailed to Asia, Africa, and 


European ports from his home, the Provi- 


dence of Friesland, Holland. He spoke seven 
different languages. She said her father came 
to Malad in the spirit of adventure and set- 
tied down. He was a 33d d Mason. 

Her father owned one of the first stores in 
Malad City in 1875. The upper room of the 
store was the courtroom for Oneide County. 
The family lived in rooms adjoining the store 
on the ground floor. She had five brothers 
and two half sisters who are deceased. 

The Powells dearly love their adobe brick 
home, one of the oldest in the city. It was 
built in 1878 by William Evans. Mrs. Pow- 
ell’s grandmother, Elizabeth Jones, bought 
the house from William Evans. Then Mrs. 
Powell’s mother, Catherine Jones Vander- 
wood, purchased it, and Mrs. Powell has lived 
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in the home all her life. The couple say it 18 
a comfortable home, cool in the summer and 
warm in the winter. 


The 80-year-old poplar trees which shel- 
tered the 85-year-old home were felled and 
removed by city employees earlier this year. 
The poplar trees were sending roots into the 
sewer line leading to their home at 291 North 
100 West. They miss the stately trees’ shade, 
but another compensation, in addition to 
fewer plumbing bills, will be not having to 
rake up all those leaves in the fall, Professor 
Powell noted. 

Professor and Mrs. Powell spend their sum- 
mer months gardening in a small plot of 
ground behind their home. Here they raise 
vegetables to share with the neighborhood. 

The couple has one daughter, Mrs. Charles 
F. (Ida Ripley Powell) Hall, who lives in 
Ogden, Utah. They have three grandchildren 
and six great-grandchildren. 


Vocational Agriculture Study Is Benefit 
to All of the County ` 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. G. R. 
Cochran, State supervisor of agriculture 
for the State of Minnesota, was kind 
enough to send me a copy of an editorial 
from the Perham (Minn.) Enterprise- 
Bulletin, entitled “Vocational Agriculture 
Study Is Benefit to All of the County— 
An Open Letter to Richard Wilson.” 
This editorial presents an explanation 
of the depth and value of vocational 
agriculture education. For this reason, 
I am inserting it into the Recor» for the 
benefit of our colleagues: 

VOCATIONAL AGRICULTURAL STUDY Is BENEFIT 
TO ALL OF THE CounTY—AN OPEN LETTER 
TO RICHARD WILSON 
Dzar Mer. Witson: We read your very in- 

teresting article in the July 12 issue of the 

Minneapolis Morning Tribune entitled 

“What Wheat Plan Do Farmers Want?“ and 

your conclusion that neither the farmers 

nor anyone else seems to know. 

However, we were astounded to read in 
the same article that But our vocational 
education system is still training youths for 
farmwork that doesn’t exist—when we need 
more and better repairmen for household 
machines and more short-order cooks, The 
system is out of whack with a return to a 
free agricultural economy.” 

Mr. Wilson, it is time you took a sabbatical 
leave from the Washington fairyland and 
found out something about the true farm 
situation. You have been listening to poll- 
ticlans and pseudo farm experts who read 
statistics and interpret them erroneously. 

If there is a farm problem, it exists mainly 
in and because of W m. There they 
dream up programs that have cut our share 
of the world tobacco market from a half to 
one-third; who take millions of acres out of 
production in one section of the country and 
then spend billions to open up and irrigate 
desert land; who pay a farmer for clearing 
one part of his farm and pay him for refor- 
esting another part; who believe it is sound 
economics fo pay someone for not doing 
something; who allow more farm imports to 
come into this country each year than our 
surplus farm products total; who play poli- 
tics with sugar quotas to foreign countries 
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while millions of suitable American acres are 
forcibly idled; and, if you please, men who 
are so stupid that they consider God's bounty 
some sort of a curse, instead of an opportu- 
nity to serve all mankind. Being exposed to 
that background, we can excuse that asinine 
statement of yours providing that once you 
you do have the correct picture, you'll get on 
the bandwagon and support a truly superb 
training program, > 

Why vocational agriculture training? 

1. The average age of the American farmer 
today is 58. We are not preparing too soon 
nor too much for a wave of retirements. 

2. We never have had over s5- to 7-percent 
margin of farm surplus. This is not too 
much of a hedge against disaster nor popula- 
tion explosion. And what about using it 
temporarily to feed a hungry world? 

3. While the farm population is less than 
10 percent of the US. total, agriculture uses 
more steel than the auto industry, has more 
capital invested than the steel industry, and 
has five times as much capital invested as the 
auto industry. 

4. Farming and related service establish- 
ments constitute 40 percent of the Nation's 
labor force. 

5. Vocational ag education not only 
teaches people how to make a living, but how 
to live, 

This education, coupled with the Future 
Farmers of America organization and county 
extension services of universities—and they 
all interlock—is absolutely tremendous. It’s 
not a course in how to pitch hay, pull teats, 
and haul manure. 

Just the outline of things to be learned in 
a 4-year high school ag course covers seven 
single-spaced typewritten pages. The aver- 
age net worth of some 70 students in our 
local FFA chapter was $600 by graduation 
time, and a year ago one outstanding student 
had built up his holding to $7,000 by the 
time ‘he received his high school diploma. 

The tural curricuſum includes: 

The place of various types of agriculture in 
our economy, keeping proper records, ag 
construction and maintenance courses such 
as safety, conduct and management, sketch- 
ing. and lettering, blueprint reading; identi- 
fication, selection, fitting and adjustments, 
care and use of hand tools; ditto for power 
tools; rope selection, tying, splicing, and 
whipping; identification, measuring, cutting, 
threading of plumbing pipes and tubes; 
basic carpentry, selection and knowledge of 
lumber grades, figuring bills of material, pur- 
chasing, and hardware selection; sheet metal 
soldering, riveting, material selection, and 
equipment use; painting and glazing—selec- 
tion and use of paint, brushes, and supplies; 
cold metal work—shaping, bending, drilling, 
threading, and cutting. 

Sound like a lot of valuable training? 
Well, that is just the freshman curriculum. 
And it doesn’t mention public speaking, how 
to properly conduct a meeting, leadership, 
cooperation, and the value of honesty—all of 
which are part of their agricultural training. 

In spite of this fine program, we can only 
keep about 15 percent of our farm youth, 
although 10 percent more students who take 
ag training stay on the farm than students 
who. don't, And, those with ag training 
gross 33 percent more than farm youths 
without ag training. 

Don’t worry about these boys being un- 
employed. They are in demand. The coun- 
try boy knows the overall picture, is more 
ingenious of necessity, and has the basic 
skills to quickly adjust to changing situa- 
tions. They are not lost for long in the big 
city, but the highly trained specialist who 
has been taught only one thing would be 
lost for good out here—and would have 
trouble anywhere if his lone skill becomes 
obsolete, 
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Khrushchev: Sober Reminder 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when the United States calls upon the 
free world to sign an international agree- 
ment with the Soviet Union, we might do 
well to give some second thoughts to the 
type of individual with whom we have 
been dealing: Khrushchev. 

The Macomb (III.) Journal of Friday, 
August 9, published the following edito- 
rial, “Matter of Character“: 

-MATTER oF CHARACTER 


While legislators and other citizens of the 
United States continued to consider the 
probable advantages or disadvantages of the 
limited nuclear test ban treaty, a man and a 
woman tried to escape from East Berlin. 
Machine gun bullets cut down the woman 
as she ran for freedom. Seconds later bul- 
lets struck the man, and he was so gravely 
wounded he could not escape from a pur- 
suing policeman. The officer, ranning up to 
the fallen man, shot and killed him at close 
range. 

There is no immediately apparent connec- 
tion, at least no direct connection between 
the question of the treaty and the Beriln 
border incident. But an actual connection 
can be established. Approval of the treaty 
means entering into an agreement with peo- 
ple who are capable of savage and cold- 
blooded murder to hold together a system of 
tyranny. 

The treaty has been offered as a first step 
toward disarmament and the establishment 
of a secure peace in the world. In one of his 
latest discussions, President Kennedy 
urged its adoption so that a world peace sys- 
tem based on agreements would be in effect 
before such nations as Red China get nuclear 
weapons. 

Everyone would like to see a first step and 
many successive steps in the direction de- 
scribed by the President. But, in regard to 
the reference to Red China, it is difficult to 
see much assurance of security in joining 
with one group of hoodlums to police an- 
yea i pean It is dificult to have con- 

ce in people whose savagery and deprav- 
ity have beenademonstrated on . 
occasions, 


the belief that a change might be taki 
Place in the 3 of the 8 
leaders. Yes, they butchered unarmed Hun- 
garians, but maybe they wouldn't do that 
sort ot thing again. F 

They're still at the same sort of thing. 
Nikita Ehrushchev, when he visited East 
Berlin, applauded the tyranny and oppres- 
sion of that satellite. He gave his stamp of 
approval to the Berlin wall and the methods 
used to keep East Berliners prisoners. And 
he is wholly and directly responsible both 
for the wall and the terror methods because 
he is the boss of East Berlin. 

It is Khrushchev with whom we are asked 
to enter into agreement. 


August 12 
Independent Senator 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


‘Mr. DERWINSKL Mr. Speaker, 
enough newspaper commentary has been 
directed in the last few months to the 
atmosphere in Washington and its rela- 
tionship to the forthcoming legislative 
struggle on civil rights. 

We realize it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to establish and maintain a rea- 
sponsible and practical position when 
pressures on this issue are being gen- 
erated by both extremes. 

Last week, leaders of the NAACP were 


in Washington laying the groundwork 


for the forthcoming march, but in addi- 
tion, staging group conferences with 
legislators to lobby for their version of 
the civil rights proposals. 

The distinguished minority leader of 
the Senate, Senator Everett MCKINLEY 
DIRKSEN, of Illinois, received vigorous, 
and I believe unjustified criticism from 
spokesmen for Negro groups. I was 
especially pleased to note an editorial in 
the Thursday; August 8, edition of the 
Washington Evening Star which properly 
and effectively discussed Senator DRK- 
SEN'S position in relationship to the 
NAACP attitude. 

All of us who serve in the Congress 
should cherish our political independence 
and should zealously guard the right to 
maintain our personal convictions, This 
editorial commentary, which I insert into 
the Record at this point, is worthy of 
nationwide attention: 

INDEPENDENT SENATOR 

It would be nice to think that the Mem- 
bers of Congress will vote for or against the 
various provisions of the civil rights bill in 
accordance with their own convictions as to 
what is right and what is wrong. Perhaps 
it is naive to hope for this, however, and it 
certainly will not come to pass if Congress 
follows the suggestion offered by Roy Wilkins, 
executive secretary of the NAACP. 

Mr. Wilkins told a Republican senatorial 
group that if they want to win Negro votes 
they must out-Kennedy the Kennedys. 
Perhaps this is the way the political game 
has been and always will be played. But it 
would be difficult to find a more reyealing 
example of brass-knuckle pressure politics 
in a matter which should be decided on its 
merits. 

In this connection, a word of commenda- 
tion should be said in behalf of the Repub- 
Ucan minority leader, Senator DIRKSEN, of 
Illinois. Mr. DIRKSEN is against the public 
accommodations section of the bill, contend- 
ing its enactment would erode private prop- 
erty rights. We happen to think that the 
section, with certain modifications, should 
be approved. But the difference does not 
lessen our admiration for Senator DRKSEN'S 
show of independence when he appeared this 
week before a delegation of NAACP leaders. 

The Illinois Senator generally has had a 
good record on civil rights, but he did not 
hedge or trim in stating his position on the 
public accommodations section. To his un- 
friendly audience, Senator. Dmxksen said he 
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does not try to please everyone, adding that 
“I am a legislator and I'd not be worthy of 
My salt if I let abuse and invective deter me 
from my convictions." 

Here was an unusual show of political 
courage, and this holds true despite the fact 
that Senator Dmxsen will not be up for re- 
election until 1968. His personal declaration 
of independence deserves to be applauded. 


Which Way the Tide? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


or oHI6 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
highlights of the annual Human Events 
Conference in Washington July 13 was 
an address by David Bryant, of Massil- 
lon, Ohio. David, who is 17, is a recent 
graduate of Massillon Washington High 
School who won first prize in the Ohio 
Forensic League’s original oratory con- 
test and placed third in the national 
Contest. His address to the human 
€vents meeting, which I include with my 
remarks, will illustrate how well he de- 
Served these honors: 

WHICH Way THE TME? 
(By David Bryant) 

To all who are truly concerned with Amer- 
lea and her welfare, I present the following 
Question and discuss with them the possible 


We are faced with a threat. However, it is 
not as simple as that. It does not exist 
Necessarily in the Government cr in our mili- 
tary defense, but it is nonetheless a threat to 
Our security and our way of life. 

This threat it not new with Americans. In 
fact, almost every empire in the history of 
the world has been confronted by such a 

enge and has found it overpowering. 

these words from an ancient authority 
as they were uttered to a people whose ways 
Were very much parallel to ours today: 

“Like as you have forsaken me and served 
Strange gods in your land, so shall ye serve 
Strangers in a land that is not yours 
Sith the Lord: shall not my soul be avenged 
on such a nation as this?“ 

So in the fifth chapter of Jeremiah came 
the words of God prophesying the downfall 
Of Israel, a nation effective in government (as 

knew it then), and mighty in weapons; 
but a nation lost in perverted morals; and 
Rote—a nation which did crumble. 

Today, there is a wave of disturbance float- 
ing over the citizens of the greatest nation in 

© world. There are some Americans who 

ve the nerve to say that such a prophecy_ 
&s this could be related to the United States; 
Who actually believe that our moral stand- 
ards are sinking into the same abyss of the 


My friends, I am one of those Americans. 
Yet, what makes it even more disturbing 
to me is the fact that the diseases of moral 
y are striking hardest at the youth of our 
Nation. And we who are to be tomorrow's 
*aders, to defend America's ideals and free- 
doms, can and will lead America only to de- 
Struction if this sickness is allowed to con- 
ue. And what are some of the moral dis- 
ma with which we are now confronted? 
e facts will speak for themselves. They 
ane nice; they aren't pleasant; but, un- 
Ortunately, they do exist. 
8 of all, we find that moral authority 
lacking in the home, This is due in part 
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to the fact that children and parents are 
away from home much more often and for 
longer periods of time, but this in Itself 
should not cause the weakening of the fam- 
ily. The American Family Service Associa- 
tion points out these possible reasons, based 
on a nationwide survey: weak citizenship, 
alcoholism, emotional stress, and irrespon- 
sible parenthood, Irresponsible parenthood? 
When 1 out 18 babies this year will be born 
out of wedlock; when one out of six Ameri- 
can brides is pregnant when she marries, how 
can there be strong moral responsibility in 
the homes of these children? We also find 
that divorces are more socially acceptable 
than they once were. Consequently, one 
out of three marriages ends in divorce. The 
American Bar Association observes that our 
present divorce status is “a mess in which 
perjury, blackmail, and fraud play large 
roles.” The tragedy lies in the fact that the 
divorce courts make orphans of some 750,000 
children each year. Yes, the present break- 
down of the American family has provided 
unhappy and misguided lives for many chil- 
dren. It also paints a darker future for our 
Nation, because these children who will build 
homes of tomorrow, which are the very moral 
fiber of America, transmit the effects of this 
suffering and lack of proper training to the 
next generation. 

Next on our list might come crime. The 
years between 1950 and 1960 found serious 
crimes in the United States rising five times 
faster than the population. For every $1 
spent in church work last year $12 
were spent in crime prevention. Sh 
as it may sound the members of the criminal 
conspiracy have moved out of their gang 
hideouts into the main stream of American 
life accumulating large sums of wealth taken 
from organized gambling, prostitution, the 
sale of narcotics, the sale of obscene mate- 
rial—to mention only a few. A New York 
policeman returning recently from a study 
on this subject in London made this com- 
parison when he told the Look magazine 
staff, “One night’s crime in New York about 
equals a month's in London.“ What is 
wrong that there should be such a huge dif- 
ference? We might also include under this 
topic the growth of corruption in Govern- 
ment and business; the increase in the use 
of payolla by our Government officials, or 
the over $1 billion lost to industry last year 
through employee dishonestly. Moreover, 
all of these vices and their byproducts are 
causing the youth of this Nation to be 
swept up in crime. Juvenile delinquency 
has more than doubled since 1950 and is 
steadily rising. Why do our young people 
lack resistance? Could it be because moral 
authority is lacking in the home, that be- 
cause of adult delinquency these children 
are not being given the proper guidance and 
foundation of principles? Future adults 
take notice. Truly, this has made it easy 
for the criminal empire to reach youth with 
the evils that will destroy their characters. 

The third disease is the misuse of sex. 
Sex is, as it should be, a beautiful thing if 
looked upon with the right attitude. But 
how do Americans view sex? Dr. Clark Vin- 
cent of the National Institute on Mental 
Health answers the question: “Ours is a so- 
ciety which contrives, condones, and con- 
sumes sex enticements.” And is this not so? 
Have you ever noticed on television or in 
the magazines how sex is used to sell almost 
everything? The movie scandal, as it is 
sometimes referred to, is precisely so be- 
cause of its speculative exploration of sex. 
Consequently, there have come forth movies 
and even more so, books which make sex 
cheap by exploring in extremely interesting 
and exciting reality such aspects as free love, 
adultery, and nicrophilia. And how does 
society punish those who use sex wrongly? 
Instead of wearing the scarlet letter of Haw- 
thorne’s great book, one receives relief from 
the Government, For example, a woman in 
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Pennsylvania who had 15 illegitimate chil- 
dren to 4 different fathers received over 
$65,000 in Federal support in a period of 12 
years. However, our decline as far as sex 
is concerned is hurting us even farther than 
our own borders. Recently, in Rio de Ja- 
neiro, an American touring company, spon- 
sored by our State Department, put on a 
play jampacked with sex. The audience 
hooted with disgust and walked out. And 
where did they walk? Right across the 
street where the Russian ballet company was 
putting on a beautiful performance for the 
glory of Russia. Again, how are our future 
leaders involved? For one thing, being con- 
stantly subjected to this passion has caused 
an increase in illegitimacy and rape. While 
the birth rate in the United States has risen 
one and a half times in the past 25 years, 
the illegitimacy rate has tripled. FBI sta- 
tistics show that in 1961 a forcible rape 
occurred every 32 minutes and youths under 
the age of 18 were involved in about 40 per- 
cent of the major sex crimes. Truly, the 
misuse of sex has been one of the primary 
reasons for the downfall of past empires. 
Will it be ours also? 

So now we have considered the three 
major areas which tend to convince me of 
our moral decay: the weakening of the 
family, the growth in crime, and the im- 
proper outlook om sex. My friends, this is 
real. We are being faced today with the 
steady stalking of these “moral monsters.” 
Yet, must such a depressing picture remain? 
Must our morals become lax and finally 
lost? Can we ever hope to conquer this 
growing threat? 

Our Puritan ancestors, those who gave 
us our cherished Nation, were confronted 
with sin and immorality. However, they 
found the strength to overcome them and 
make our country great because their phi- 
losophy rested on a, granite rock God. 
They really had religion. 

Churchgoers have increased more than 60 
percent since that time but has religious 
influence? Dr. Liston Pope, dean of Yale’s 
Divinity School, sees signs of the diminish- 
ing impact of religion upon our morals in 
this century. Life magazine's coverage of 
the 21st Ecumenical Council, called by the 
late Pope John XXIII, points out that one 
of its primary purposes was to revitalize 
the Catholic Church against today’s deter- 
iorating moral standards, especially in the 
United States. The great Billy Graham has 

all over our country om our 
present lack of concern toward religion. In 
one of his messages he noted: “We have 
become tolerant about divorce, the use of 
alcohol; we have become tolerant about 
delinquency, crime, and wickedness in high 
places; we have become tolerant about god- 
lessness. Hence, our overtolerance in moral 
issues has made us soft, flabby, and devoid 
of conviction.” His plea is that the res- 
toration of America lies in spiritual regen- 
eration: a revival of purpose and conviction 
within the church. 

Two thousand years ago, the apostle Paul 
asked the Romans to present themselves 
holy and acceptable to God and not to be 
conformed to this world. But fellow Amer- 
icans, he was also speaking to you and to 
me today as we face the possibility of defeat 
by materialistic communism due not to 
military weakness or governmental inade- 
quacy, but due to our idolatry and worldly 
conformity—yes, due to our decaying moral 
standards. Don't be fooled. History is full 
of Israels. God has let it happen before 
and He may do it again through this sinful, 
atheistic power now set loose in the world, 
unless we start rebuilding our defense 
against these moral diseases within, with 
some of that “oldtime” religion—religion 
to bind the breaking family; religion to 
divert the in efforts now used in 
crime into bettering our Nation; religion to 
remove from our hearts the lust which makes 
sex sO prominent today. “I will deliver thee 
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in that day, saith the Lord: and Thou 
shalt not be given into the hand of the 
men of whom Thou art afraid * * be- 
cause Thou hast to put thy trust in Me” 
(Jeremiah 39: 17-19). 

Like waves on the “beach of time“ civiliza- 
tions have risen and fallen. Happily 
though, there has also been an increasing 
tide of personal moral development; so that 
as each civilization comes and goes it washes 
higher than the last. 

My friends, today our Nation, yes, now 
we are being challenged not to recede with 
the waters of moral decline but to keep that 
tide of moral decency coming in. 

If in the quiet and solitude of this night 
you can find it in your heart to pray, do so. 
Pray that God will bless America with an 
awakening of moral concern and the recov- 
ery of moral strength. For, Americans, this 
is the hope of America: That with God's help 
we cannot fail. 


Mr. Hoover at 89 
EXTENSION pis REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, Herbert C. 
Hoover is one of the greatest men the 
United States ever produced. 

Mt. Hoover has the patriotism, the in- 
tegrity, the high ideals and humility that 
I would want my children to emulate. 

The following editorial which ap- 
peared in the Washington Evening Star 
on Saturday, August 10, Mr. Hoover’s 
89th birthday, is a fitting tribute to this 
illustrious American: 

Mn. Hoover AT 89 


Herbert Clark Hoover today celebrates his 
89th birthday. We wish him well and we 
wish to express our gratitude for his many 
substantial contributions to his country. 

On the calendar one of these contributions 
consists of over half of a long life given to 
public service, almost entirely in the highest 
levels of our National Government. But this 
record of service, almost unparalleled in mod - 
ern American history, is much more signifi- 
cant that the simple weight of years. As 
the passing of time clarifies our view of the 
past, Herbert Hoover emerges more and more 
as a key figure of our era. In several im- 
portant ways, he was the first American in 
a position of power to be aware of and to 
address himself to basic problems that we 

think of as typical of the Immediate present 
and the future. 

First and foremost, he was an engineer. 
In his youth he practiced his profession in 
China, meeting at first hand, in the early 
years of this century, the problem of indus- 
trial revolution that will surely dominate 
the century’s end. Long before World War 
I, he was a confirmed internationalist, with 
bases in San Francisco, New York, and 


ee ot the Great War, Herbert Hoover, 

in conquered Belgium, became the first of a 
new American breed, the “relief administra- 
tor.“ When America entered the war, he 
returned home as President Wilson's food 
administrator. At the war's end he was back 
in Europe providing the daily bread of people 
in 30 countries, and managing the railways, 
waterways, ports, and mines of eastern 
Europe 
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His career in that time marked the emer- 
gence of America as the support and guide 
of the free world. That his country repudi- 
ated that role between the world wars in no 
way lessens the importance of his pioneering 
work. When, after World War II, we ac- 
cepted that responsibility again, we bullt on 
foundations laid by Herbert Hoover. 

To some extent it was an engineer, the 
modern man, that Herbert Hoover was 
elected our 31st President in 1928, Four 
years later he was bitterly rejected as the 
engineer who had failed, By 1932 this shaken 
Nation needed a scapegoat and Hoover was 
the logical candidate. 

For President Truman, Herbert Hoover re- 
sumed his old task of feeding the hungry in 
Europe and assisting in the creation of new 
governments there. But there was another 
engineer's interest for which we are his 
debtors. 

Since his earliest days in government, he 
had been fascinated and appalled by the self- 
generative powers of the bureaucracy and by 
the increasing difficulty of getting anything 
done in government. These problems have 
only in the last 2 years commended them- 
selves to the serious attention of liberal 
thought; Hoover was onto them decades ago. 
For Truman and again for Eisenhower, the 
ex-President conducted exhaustive investi- 
gations of governmental inertia and duplica- 
tion. His hundreds of s recommenda- 
tions were seconded by both Presidents and 
most were put into practice. 

The shadow of Herbert Hoover upon this 
Nation’s history has proved to be much 


voice of the American ħeritage, Herbert Clark 


Hoover, engineer, has built mightily for his , 


country’s good. 


Construction Projects in Putnam, Conn. 
Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, on sev- 
eral occasions I have called attention to 
the unprecedented growth of the eastern 
part of Connecticut, where my congres- 
sional district is located. One of the 
fastest growing sections of the district 
is the Putnam-Thompson area in the 
northeast corner of the State, where 
eight large projects are underway at a 
combined cost of nearly $12 million. 

Perhaps the most important of these 
projects is the West Thompson Dam, 
which is to cost some $3.5 million. In 
1955 the city of Putnam suffered exten- 
sive damage to property as a result of a 
flood. To this day Putnam has not fully 
recovered from that flood, and vast 
stretches of bare land stand in the mid- 
dle of the city where once stood many 
fine homes and businesses. The West 
Thompson Dam, now under construc- 
tion, will help prevent a recurrence of 
that flood. New business ventures and 
the expansion of existing business enter- 
prises in Putnam will not only restore 
normal conditions there but should also 
speed the growth of this city and nearby 
areas. 


August 12 


Mr. Speaker; a very fine article on the 
subject was published recently in the 
Worcester Evening Gazette, in its issue 
of July 29, 1963. The article, written by 
the newspaper’s very able correspondent 
in Putnam, Bernard A. Dupont, discusses 
the various projects under construction 
in the area and their importance to the 
local economy. I commend this article 
to the attention of my colleagues and to 
the public at large. It reads as follows: 

ALMOST $12 MILLION IN CONSTRUCTION 

UNDERWAY IN PUTNAM AREA 
(By Bernard A. Dupont) 


PutnaM, Conn.—With the recent an- 
nouncement that works on the West Thomp- 
son Dam will get underway within 2 weeks, 
this northeast corner of the State is ex- 
periencing an unprecedented flurry of con- 
struction. 

Eight large projects have been launched 
in Putnam and Thompson, an area of only 
74.5 square miles. 

These include the $3.5 million West 
Thompson Dam, the $5.8 million Putnam- 
Thompson relocation of Route 12, the 
$228,400 extension and modernization of the 
Putnam Post Office, the $1 million-plus Put- 
nam shopping center, the $305,000 Riverside 
Artery extension in Putnam, the $60,000 Put- 
nam branch of the Motor Vehicle Depart- 
ment, the approximately $500,000 flood con- 
trol project along the Quinebaug in Putnam 
city, and the $200,000 center for the mentally 
retarded in Putnam or vicinity. 

ALMOST $12 MILLION 


All told, this work will amount to almost 
$12 million. 

When the great flood of 1955 cut @ swath 
through the heart of Putnam city, there 
were doubts that the area would recover suf- 
ficiently to provide an economic climate that 
would keep it solvent. Reservations still 
exist—as expressed, for example, by the de- 
facing of the urban renewal sign on the 
shopping center property. 

But many residents are encouraged. The 
majority want to be “showed,” however, and 
the spate of construction should go a long 
way toward reassuring residents and prospec- 
tive industries that the tide of the long bat- 
tle for urban renewal is beginning to turn. 

FLOOD LESSON 


The West Thompson Dam will go a long 
way toward insuring that the disaster of, 
1955 will not recur. The dam, to be finished” 
by October 1965, should contain the waters 
of the Quinebaug River during high water, 
as well as the overflow from Massachusetts 
waterways. Four other dams in Massachu- 
setts tied in to the same project have already 
been completed. 

The dam will be about 1,000 feet north of 
the confluence of the Quinebaug and French 
Rivers. It will be 2,550 feet wide and be con- 
structed of road earthfill. 

The flood control project in the city of 
Putnam may begin this fall. The city is still 
negotiating certain rights-of-way and ease- 
ments in conjunction with the project, 

= PROJECT DETAILS 


Most of the work will be done along oa 
banks of the Quinebaug River between th 
Bridge Street and Pomfret Street Bridges. 
The channel will be cut and. straightened 
and the riverbanks will be cut and filled, 
raising their eleyation. The slopes will be 
riprapped. Walis will be improved between 
the Morse Nightingale Falls and Providence 
Street, a new dike will be put in, and food- 
walls installed on both sides, 

A stoplog barrier will be tied into the 
wing wall of the Providence Street railroad 
bridge, with removable stoplogs stored in a 
building along the west bank of the railroad 
tracks below the bridge. During the 1955 
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flood, much water coursed down the trench 
along which the railroad tracks run which 
happens to be an old riverbed. The barrier 
Would prevent this during high water. A 
gate-type dam will be installed at Cargill 
Palls above the Pomfret Street Bridge, after 
much of the ledge there has been excavated. 
ROUTE 12 


Work on the relocation of Route 12 be- 
gan Wednesday. The 3.3 miles of four-lane 
highway will extend from a point south of 
Killingly Avenue below the Grove Street 
Cemetery in Putnam to a point north of 
Route 193 in Thompson, about % mile 
from the Massachusetts line. This reloca- 
tion will tie in with the 4.4-mile segment 
now in the planning state that will run from 
Dayville through Putnam Heights. 

The present terminus of the Connecticut 
Turnpike connector is on Route 101 at Day- 
ville. When completed, a modern, limited- 
access thoroughfare will carry traffic and 
Commerce from New York City and other 
great cities without hindrance to the doors 
Of this community. The Putnam-Thompson 
Segment should also take about 2 years to 
complete. 

POST OFFICE 


The extension and modernization of the 
Putnam Post Office is slated to begin in 1 
Or 2 weeks. Awarding of the contract was 
Tevealed July 15. Specifications call for 
Completion within 330 calendar days from 
receipt of notice by the contractor, which 
Would place the date for the end of work 
at sometime in June. 


SHOPPING CENTER 


The shopping center is of immediate in- 
t to most residents, The project has not 
much success, due to an unworkable 

agreement with a former developer that 
@ged on more than 1% years after the 
Putnam Redevelopment Agency had entered 
into a contract in July 1961. The agency 
ted its lease early this year with that 

firm and readvertised for a new developer. 

Meanwhile, a contract was signed with a 

disposition agent from New York, 
Henry Halprin, whose job it was to assist 
the agency in disposing by sale or lease the 
in question. The agency eventually 
approved a proposal made by a local group 
for developing the property, which goes under 
the name of Putnam Shopping Center, Inc. 
and is represented by attorney Jerome Love- 

of Hartford. 

Word is presently being awaited by the 
agency on final approval of the new develop- 
er's plans by the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency of New York. The shopping center 
— 412,000 square feet, almost 9½ 


RIVERSIDE ARTERY 


$ Extension of the four-lane Riverside artery 
rom the transformer plant of the Connecti- 
cut Light & Power Co. to the Arch Street 
, Where the road will meet the turn- 
Pike connector (Route 12), is in its prelimi- 
is Stages. Also included in this project 
8 the extension of Canal Street to Arch 
treet and continuance of Bundy Street to 
Raine Main Street with Riverside Artery. 
1 location and installation of utility lines 
a the new streets is part of the project. 
are considered to make Election Hall 
= Providence Street temporary quarters of 
8 e€ Putnam branch of the motor vehicle 
tment. A new building will be erected 
of Me, use of an existing building, several 
Which are presently under consideration, 
88 unworkable. An appropriation of 
000 has already been set aside. 
RESIDENTIAL CENTER 
* residential center with day-care facil- 
for nonresidents who are mentally re- 
N ed is now being considered. Gov. John 
5 . former Putnam mayor, signed 
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the bill into law on June 28. The State will 
issue bonds for construction in an amount 
not to exceed $200,000. The exact location 
will be designated by the deputy commis- 
sioner on mental retardation after study, but 
the site must be in Putnam or vicinity. 
Bids will then be advertised. 


Present Arguments Merely Repeat of 
1933 Position Against Bonneville and 
TVA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


QF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the op- 
ponents of public power maintain that 
continued Federal operation of projects 
such as the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
tration adversely affected the economic 
position of adjacent private utility com- 
panies. This argument did not, however, 
originate with the current attacks on 
Bonneville. As indicated in the follow- 
ing article from the New York Times of 
October 15, 1933, they are merely a re- 
peat of the similar position taken against 
both Bonneville and TVA at that time. 

Mr. Speaker, the events of the past 30 
years have proven this argument to be 
worthless, In the area adjacent to 
Bonneville the cost of power has gone 
down but private utility profits have con- 
tinued to rise. For example, Portland 
General Electrics’ price for 500 kilowatts 
of power in 1938 was $8.07, today it is 
only $6.40. And yet profits for PGE have 
risen from $1.3 million in 1940 to $7.5 
million in 1960. 

Similarly in the period 1937-55 the 
average annual earnings of common 
stock for all public utilities increased 
less than three times and their outstand- 
ing common stock increased only 60 per- 
cent. The nine companies adjacent to 
TVA, however, increased their annual 
common stock earning 6% times and 
their total outstanding common stock by 
more than 90 percent. 

I think the 1933 article which follows 
will prove interesting reading for my 
colleagues: 

Far Wrest Urmaries Hrr FEDERAL Powrr— 
AROUSED BY ALLOCATION OF $83 MILLION IN 
OREGON AND WASHINGTON—EXCESS OF OUT- 
PUT SeEN—Aporrion BY GOVERNMENT Is 
CALLED A USELESS DRAIN ON PuBLIC FuNDS 
Public utility companies in the Pacific 

Northwest are aroused over the allocation of 

$83 million from the national public works 

funds 2 weeks ago for the purpose of build- 
ing two powerplants on the Columbia River 
in the States of Oregon and Washington, 

This has created for that territory a situ- 
ation similar to that brought about in the 
South by the Federal Government's plans for 
the development of Tennessee Valley power, 
according to power company executives, The 
difficulties expected in the Northwest are 
even more acute, they say, because that sec- 
tion of the country has long been stirred by 
municipal ownership movements, several of 
the principal cities already owning their own 
generating and distributing systems. 
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What has principally aroused the utility 
companies at this juncture, however, is not 
so much the possibility of an extension of 
municipal ownership as the absence of any 
markets for the power to be developed in the 
territory with Government funds. 

There is already an oversupply of Installed 
generating capacity in the Northwest, ac- 
cording to figures including all intercon- 
nected power companies in Washington, 
northern Oregon, and western Montana, as 
well as the city systems of Seattle and 
Tacoma, showing that present installed 
capacity is more than twice the sum of all 
peak loads encountered for any month of 
the current year to and including August. 

SURPLUS CAPACITY CITED 


Electric power capacity in the Northwest 
now amounts to 1,880,000 horsepower, more 
than twice the aggregate peak loads of 920,- 
000 horsepower encountered in any month 
this year. The surplus capacity of 960,000 
horsepower in this area is sufficient to 
serve Greater New York on most days of the 
year, and is two-thirds of the peak load of 
1,484,400 horsepower supplied by local utili- 
ties on January 4, the record day of the year. 

In view of the superabundance of power in 
the area, the utility companies contend that 
the proposed plants to be built with Federal 
funds cannot sell any power except in areas 
already served by themselves, and that in 
order to sell the new power, the Govern- 
ment-financed plants will offer rates to 
municipalities far below those asked by the 
utility companies, 

The same course was taken by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority in making public 
rates which experts immediately asserted 
would fail to cover the actual costs of dis- 
tribution and would be ruinous not only to 
private companies but also to municipal 
plants. All such developments, undertaken 
with public moneys, the utility men say, 
could not succeed were it not for the con- 
tributions made by utility companies and 
other corporations, and by security holders, 
salaried men, and wage earners in the form 
of taxation. 

The Washington Water Power Co,, serving 
an extensive area in eastern Washington in 
territory adjacent to one of the new proposed 
plants in the Northwest, announced last 
month that the average price for domestic 
electric service throughout its territory was 
2.28 cents a kilowatt-hour and that the aver- 
age consumption by each customer was 1,727 
kilowatt-hours for the year ended on July 31. 
The national averages are 5.55 cents a unit 
and 600 units consumed annually. Company 
executives, therefore, express the opinion 
that their rates cannot even be duplicated 
by the Government except at a substantial 
running loss. 


LOSS TO STOCKHOLDERS SEEN 


Utility men familiar with the entire area 
assert that if the plans for new construction 
are pursued, property worth millions of dol- 
lars financed by the sale of securities to 
many thousands of investors will become 
valueless, and the taxes contributed by pri- 
vate companies to State and Federal coffers 
will yanish. As the spending of a 
total of $106 million Government funds in 
the two States for the initial stages of the 
two projects proposed, no lasting benefits are 
visualized, power men assert. They are hope- 
ful that the main purpose of the program, 
which is to provide expenditures of these 
funds in the sharply depressed Northwest- 
ern States, can be accomplished by the 
spending of moneys for purposes which will 
not put the Government into competition 
with private industry. 

The status of the major of the two 
projects, that of Grand Coulee, on the Oo- 
lumbia River, about 75 miles west of Spokane, 
is that $63 million of Federal public works 
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moneys has been allotted by Secretary Ickes 
and that a temporary license has been 
granted by the Federal Power Commission to 
the Columbia Basin Commission, which is a 
Washington State organization. The tempo- 
rary license permits the State group to go 
ahead with surveys, planning, and prelim- 
inary work, to be submitted as evidence be- 
fore a permanent license is granted. The 
Federal Power Commission also will require 
testimony as to the available markets for 


the to be generated. 
pe eee horsepower of electricity is 


contemplated at this site, where it is eventu- 
ally proposed to triple the capacity and de- 
vote one-third of all the power to irrigation 
pumping, which will divert part of the water 
backed up on the Columbia River to the 
pregtacial bed of the river south of Grand 
Coulee. The irrigation part of the scheme 
has been dropped as an initial aim because 
of the ov ction of crops and the 
ploughing under of cultivated lands through- 
out the country. 
BIG PROJECT AT BONNEVILLE 


The other project, to be located at Bonne- 
ville, Oreg., about 50 miles east of Portland, 
is merely the first of a series of ambitious 
projects estimated to cost $319 million on 
the lower Columbia River, intended for the 
generation of power (to make the entire 
project self-sustaining), to improve navi- 
gation, to provide water for reclamation, and 
to care for flood control. 

The Bonneville plant is to cost $43 million 
and produce 333,000 horsepower of electricity, 
destined principally to enter into competi- 
tion in the city of Portland with power sold 
by two utility companies holding franchises 
there. This also is viewed as constituting a 
raid on an existing market, as no outlet for 
power not already supplied adequately exists 
in the area, utility men contend. 

Ickes has allotted $20 million for this plant. 

In addition to the present idle installed 
electric capacity in the Northwest s large 
number of privately or municipally owned 
plants have only a part of their ultimate 
capacity installed and bays are in readiness 
for the machinery to supply added capacity 
if any were required. 

In this connection Ralph Nichols, member 
of the Seattle City Council and chairman 
of its finance committee, has waged an 
almost singlehanded battle against the 
Grand Coulee project, which does, however, 
have the support of most political bodies in 
Washington State. Mr. Nichols is endeavor- 
ing to obtain a Federal loan of about $26 
million for completion of the city’s Skagit 
project, in territory northeast of Seattle, 
which would provide an additional 640,000 
horsepower of installed capacity. 

Further signs of sectionalism were evi- 
denced late in September when the mayor of 
Portland urged the city council to boycott 
Grand Coulee power unless the Bonneville 
power project also was provided for by the 
Federal Government, as it later turned out 
to be. The Skagit development application 
has not yet been acted upon. 

Of the funds provided by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, 30 percent is an outright grant 
and 70 percent must be refunded over a 
period of years. Meanwhile, interest at 5 
percent annually is charged. for the Federal 
funds. It is significant, utility men point 
out, that they are liable for interest and 
principal on 100 percent of the money in- 
vested in their plants. Even so, they add, 
these costs may oblige the States of the 
Northwest to appropriate moneys to service 
the Federal loans if they undercut the 
utility companies’ rates in competing for 
markets, in addition to sacrificing taxes now 
collected. 
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Report of Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
include in my remarks a copy of the re- 
port of the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation to the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 50th annual national 
convention, which was held in Washing- 
ton during the first week in June. Again 
I had the honor to serve as chairman of 
the committee, but much of the credit 
for this report belongs to J. W. Grimes, 
State engineer of South Dakota, vice 
chairman of the committee; Ival V. Gos- 
lin, executive director of the Upper Colo- 
rado River Commission, secretary of the 
committee; W. S. Gookin, State water 
engineer, Phoenix, Ariz., and to William 
E. Welsh, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Reclamation Association. I am 
also happy to include in my remarks the 
members of our committee. 

The report of the committee follows: 
REPORT oF COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND REC- 

LAMATION OF THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HAR- 

Bors CONGRESS, 50TH NATIONAL CONVENTION, 

JUNE 7, 1963 


INTRODUCTION 


The irrigation and reclamation commit- 
tee was established in 1957 for the purpose 
of formulating and supporting general poll- 
cies and programs for the continued orderly 
development of reclamation and irrigation 
as part of conservation and utilization of our 
Nation’s water supplies. The committee was 
directed to recommend ways and means 
whereby the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress may actively support reclamation 
and irrigation development and coordinate 
such interests with other phases of the na- 
tional water resources program. 

Irrigation and reclamation developments 
are seldom built as single-purpose projects. 
Such developments are now planned and con- 
structed as parts of river basinwide, multi- 
ple-purpose concepts which include flood 
control, navigation, electric power, pollution 
control, municipal and industrial water sup- 
plies, recreation, fish and wildlife, and other 
purposes. These combinations of purposes to 
accomplish development, conservation, and 
utilization of the Nation's water resources to 
meet the ever-increasing needs for water re- 
quire continuing public understanding of the 
multitude of interrelating factors that con- 
stitute multiple-purpose, basinwide planning. 
It is no longer sufficient to understand only 
the present water needs in specific localities. 
This understanding must be expanded to 
include future needs for entire river basins 
or regions. It is important to remember that 
these basin or regional components con- 
stitute national water resources development. 

Our broadening concepts for develop- 
ment of the Nation's water resources can no 
longer be limited to fixed patterns of water 
use. The irrigation industry, so vital now 
to the Nation, will continue to be subject 
to the expansion of the manufacturing, in- 
dustrial complexes of the future. Basin- 
wide, multiple-purpose projects must be 
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adaptable to such changes in land and water 
use. 

‘These broad are recognized by the 


National Rivers and Harbors Congress. The 
attitude and accomplishments of this or- 
ganization constitute progress and reflect the 
value of united approach. 

IRRIGATION PROJECTS ARE MULTIPLE PURPOSE 


Under Federal and State laws, the term 
“irrigation project” has far-reaching mean- 
ings which are not reflected by the name. 
Under Federal reclamation laws, Federal in- 
vestments in irrigation development are 
Justified only if feasible irrigation opportu- 
nities exist and owners of irrigable land un- 
dertake contractual payments on the in- 
vestment, assume responsibility for opera- 
tion and maintenance, and obligate them- 
selves in other particulars. Upon estab- 
lishment of feasibility, Federal investments 
in project features are provided for munci- 
pal and industrial water, recreation opportu- 
nities, fish and wildlife enhancement, pollu- 
tion abatement, and other purposes. Regu- 
lation of, and supplements to, low stream- 
flow are inherent results of such irrigation 
projects. Water is made available in areas 
which otherwise are doomed to only a frac- 
tion of their optimum potential. 

Other than repayment requirements, there 
is little difference in Federal policies as ap- 
plied to multiple-purpose irrigation proj- 
ects from those applied to other Federal 
water resources developments, 

IRRIGATION IS IN THE NATIONAL INTEREST 

On most of our semarid cropland areas 
(and more humid land, too) little choice 
exists as to crops to be grown; consequently, 
surpluses of certain crops have created na- 
tional problems. Only about 2 percent of 
these surplus crops constituting the total 
Commodity Credit Corporation loans and in- 
ventories are grown on Federal irrigation 
projects. Change to other crops on irrigated 
land provides solution for part of the so- 
called surplus crop problems. 

Our Nation is the best fed in the world. 
Much of the wealth of need and 
choice comes from irrigated land (lettuce, 
93 percent; broccoli, 84 percent; asparagus, 
63 percent; cantaloup, 82 percent; celery, 60 
percent; practically all domestic production 
of olives, dates, figs, nectarines, lemons). 
These foods and others from irrigated land. 
with the help of the transportation industry. 
contribute to the health and fitness of our 
Nation's people. 

Stockraising in the vast arid and semi- 
arid grazing land empire is vastly improved. 
qualitatively and quantitatively, by irriga- 
tion project feed bases. Winter feed sup- 
plies for the breeding herds are assured 
through irrigation. Where available, irri- 
gation removes the critical hazards of widely 
fluctuating winter hay supplies. Ours is 4 
meat-eating nation. Irrigation supports the 
base for the meat-producing industry. 

Trrigation projects create new, additional, 
renewable economic bases for the project 
area, the State, the region, and the Nation. 
They are stabilizing islands in vast areas 
of our country whose principal economic 
problem is a wide fluctuation of gross annual 
income. Not only the irrigators, but all 
people become beneficiaries. Here are the 
living quarters for the expanding popula- 
tion, new businesses, new jobs, opportunities 
for the young. This is not local economic 
development; this is the Nation's business. 

Many irrigation projects are located in sec- 
tions of our country that may be designated 
the last frontiers for natural outdoor recrea- 
tion and fish and wildlife opportunities. L- 
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Tigation reservoirs and water distribution 
enhance these opportunities for recreation. 


COORDINATION IS NEEDED 


Basic problems associated with water re- 
Sources development vary with climatic, 
geographical and social conditions in our 
Nation. In recent years many analyses, 
Public and private, have advocated wide- 
spread coordination of effort by, all inter- 
esta in solving these problems, Fully co- 
Ordinated action among Federal agencies, 
among State agencies and among Federal 
and State agencies is lacking. Public un- 
derstanding of the various interrelated as- 
Pects of multiple-purpose, water resources 
development is meager. Current needs and 
emergencies too often become the basis for 
piece- meal project construction. Special in- 
terests advocate project authorization and 
Construction witheut regard for, or under- 
Standing of, related purposes and needs. 
Irrigation projects, as well as projects pro- 
Posed under other Federal authorizing laws, 
&re influenced by such lack of coordinated 
efort. Enormous accomplishments in this 

are possible. 

Increasing emphasis is being placed on 
Comprehensive river basin planning for wa- 
ter and related land resources development 
by concerned Federal and State agencies, 
Such comprehensive plans provide a guide 
for coordinated program formulation by the 
Corps of Engineers, Bureau of Reclamation, 
and Soll Conservation Service for interre- 
lated water resources development and man- 
agement for an entire river basin or region, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The Committee on Irrigation and Rec- 
lamation of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress recommends support for the fol- 
lowing policies for multiple-purpose water 
resources development projects where irrl- 
Bation is one of the purposes: 

1, Basin-wide, multiple-purpose, water 
conservation and water use development 
Should be the primary objective. 

2. All benefits, direct and indirect, should 
be evaluated in order that the full worth 
to the river basin and to the Nation may 
be known. 

3. More realistic and uniform standards 
and criteria for project evaluation consist- 
ent with modern technology and our ex- 
panding economy are urgently needed. We 
commend the Bureau of the Budget for 
Working with the Departments of the Army, 
Agriculture, Interior, and Health, Educa- 
tlon, and Welfare to coordinate requests in 
the 1964 budget estimates for funds for co- 
OTdinated river basins planning for water 
Tesources development. This was a result 
Of the recommendations of the Senate Select 
Committee on Water Resources that river 

be the basis for water resource plan- 

and acceptance by the Bureau of the 
Budget of the goal that coordinated river 
basin water resources development plans be 
Prepared for all major river basins by 1970. 

4. The Congress of the United States should 
Continue to establish the policies and cri- 

under which all Federal water resources 
Projects will be authorized and bullt. 

5. Water resources authorization and con- 
struction should proceed in an orderly and 
*Miclent continuous pattern in order that 
the future needs of a dynamic growing econ- 
od win be met. ‘Recent activity by the 

ureau of the Budget towards coordination 

Planning funds and timing of river basin 
investigations of the Departments of Army, 
ti culture, Interior, and Health, Educa- 

on, and Welfare is indicative of progress 
along this line. 

? 8. Procedures under which Federal water 

sources projects are investigated and re- 

Ported should be simplified. 

we The use of revenues derived from elec- 
Power phases of river basin facilities to 
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assist in the repayment.of irrigation project 
costs has proven beneficial and should be 
continued. 

8. The use of conservancy-type districts 
capable of taxing all project beneficiaries has 
proved to be of great value in sponsoring 
water projects and in enhancing their finan- 
cial feasibility. The creation and use of 
these districts der State law should be 
encouraged. 

9. Federal water resources projects should 
be developed in conformity with State water 
laws. 

10. All costs of investigating Federal water 
resources developments, including those for 
reclamation and irrigation, should be non- 
reimbursable in recognition of the principle 
that the evaluation of such developments is 
in the national interest. 

11. The conservation and development of 
the Nation's water and land resources should 
be accelerated in keeping with anticipated 
future needs. 


SPECIAL RECOMMENDATION 


Because of interest expressed at committee 
hearings in the past 3 years by representa- 
tives from States, other than the 17 western 
reclamation States, the irrigation and rec- 
lamation committee recommends that mem- 
bership on this committee be expanded to 
include representatives from all other States 
having an interest in irrigation development 
and who desire representation on the com- 
mittee. Unless overruled by the board of 
directors of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress, it is assumed that in the future 
the committee on irrigation and reclamation 
will be expanded to include representatives 
from any of the 50 States having an interest 
in irrigation and reclamation and deserving 
membership. 

SUMMARY 


The above principles and recommendations 
are hereby presented to the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress with the request that 
full support be given to all aspects of mul- 
tiple-purpose development and utilization of 
the Nation’s water resources. 

The committee on irrigation and reclama- 
tion recommends adoption of this report. 

IVaI. V. GOSLIN, Secretary. 
NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 

Chairman: Congressman J. EDGAR CHENO- 
WETH, Colorado. 

Vice chairman: J. W. Grimes, Pierre, S. 
Dak., executive officer, State Water Resources 
Commission. 

Secretary: Ival V. Goslin, Salt Lake City, 
Utah, executive director, Upper Colorado 
River Commission. 

ATTENDANCE 


Arizona: W. S. Gookin, State Water Engi- 
neer, Phoenix; A. M. Ward, interstate stream 
commissioner, Casa Grande. 

California: W. B. Camp, Bakersfield. 

Colorado: J. E. Whitten, State Engineer, 
Denver. 

Nebraska: Dan S. Jones, Jr., director, de- 
partment of water resources, Lincoln. 

Ohio: D. R. Stanfield, State Commission, 
Columbus; Sam S. Studebaker, State Com- 
mission, Columbus. 

South Carolina: W. B. Camp, Gaffney. 

South Dakota: J. W. Grimes, Water Re- 
sources Commission, Pierre. 

Texas: Ralph T. Agar, Engineer-Manager, 
CCWID No. 2, San Benito; Clifford H. Purdy, 
Harlingen; J. B. Cocke, Harlingen; Oscor 
Thieme, San Benito; Earl Holt, High Plains 
Water District, Hereford; Tony McFarland, 
Lubbock; John Gammon, High Plains Water 
District, Lubbock. 

Utah: Thomas.W. Jensen, Salt Lake City. 

Wyoming: Marlin T. Kurtz, Cody; C. H. 
Davis, Gillette. 
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Should the Test Ban Treaty Be Approved? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, I am con- 
vinced that the Senate should ratify the 
test ban treaty. With wise administra- 
tion, it would be possible for the United 
States to protect itself from any faults in 
the treaty. However, it will now be nec- 
essary for us to be more vigilant than 
ever. In order to learn the reaction to 
the treaty in my district, I sent the fol- 
lowing report to my newspapers. I think 
it would be of interest to our colleagues 
to read five editorials which have ap- 
peared in newspapers in the First Dis- 
trict of Minnesota. Two of the news- 
papers take the more reserved position 
on the treaty which I take. The other 
two are more outspoken in support. 

First, I would like to insert my report 
to the newspapers in the district—Wash- 
ington Report, Thursday, August 1. 

The first editorial is from the Roches- 
ter Post-Bulletin, dated Monday, July 29, 
1963, titled No Quickie Approval of Test 
Ban Treaty.” The second editorial from 
the Post-Bulletin is titled Ban Treaty 
Danger: False Optimism,” and is dated 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963. 

The Monday, July 29, 1963, issue of the 
Austin Daily Herald carried the editorial, 
“Senate Should OK Nuclear Test Ban.” 
Other editorials were “Treaty Should Be 
Accepted,” of the Red Wing Republican 
Eagle, August 1, 1963, and “Test Ban 
Treaty May Be Faulty,” of the Albert Lea 
Tribune, Tuesday, August 6, 1963. 

The report and editorials follow: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman ALBERT H. QUIE) 

The administration has now announced a 
new test ban treaty with the Soviet Union. 
The treaty agrees to s ban on nuclear testing 
in the atmosphere, in outer space, and under 
water. The agreeing parties—the United 
States, Great Britain, and the Soviet Union— 
would still be free to continue nuclear test- 
ing underground. Article IV states any 
party may withdraw from the treaty if ex- 
traordinary events jeopardize its supreme 
interests. 

The treaty must now be ratified by the 
U.S. Senate. Senate reaction will depend 
largely on support for the treaty which is 
indicated by the public. There are two ques- 
tions which are being asked. The first, of 
course, is whether the treaty is in the best 
interests of the United States. The second is 
whether our Government made an unwritten 
agreement with the Soviets that is connected 
with the test ban treaty but goes beyond it. 

The best way for anyone to answer these 
questions is to study all the arguments. In 
Apirl 1963, Eugene Rabinowitch, editor of 
the Bulletin of the Atomic Scientist and a 
biophysicist in his own right, stated: 

“I must now explain * * * why failing to 
reach it [test ban agreement] would be a 
grave setback to mankind's hopes for a peace- 
ful future. An agreement would be a 
significant demonstration of the community 
of interests of the two nuclear superpowers. 
A test ban agreement would be a first step 
toward the recognition of common U. 
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U.S.S.R. interests and stabilizing the world- 
wide political and strategic situation and 
helping to prevent violent changes which 
would threaten to involve them in a mutually 
destructive nuclear war.” 

Decisions can't be made on hopes alone. 
If the test ban treaty endangers the future 
defenses of the United States, it certainly 
would not be in our best Interests. In this 
regard, Edward Teller, the noted nuclear sci- 
entist, wrote to me and other Congressmen. 
His letter stated in part: 

“Negotiations in Moscow may lead to a 
situation which would exclude future U.S. 
tests in the atmosphere, At the same time 
we could not control Russian atmospheric 
tests if these tests stay well below 1 kiloton, 
Use of clean explosives may permit even big- 
ger Russian atmospheric experimentation. 
Such small tests could be decisive in de- 
veloping missile defense, a fleld of utmost 
im ce in which the Russians may al- 
ready have a considerable lead. 

“There is little doubt that the Russians 
are ahead of us in big nuclear explosives. A 
ban on atmospheric tests would perpetuate 
this situation.” 

No doubt there is some truth in Dr. Teller's 
warning. The question is does the warning 
include so much truth that the Senate 
should reject the treaty? Perhaps, wisdom 
lies somewhere between the hopes of Dr. 
Rabinowitch and the warnings of Dr. Teller. 

All of us want world peace; one free from 
both the effects of nuclear war and atomic 
fallout. To achieve that peace requires that 
we act as well as hope. In our dealings with 
the Soviet Union, we must remember the 
nature of the Communists. It is difficult to 
believe that Khrushchev wants to work with 
us in the interests of lasting peace and good 
will. In the past, the Soviets have broken 
50 out of 53 treaties and their goal is still the 
successful spread of world communism. 
Their quarrel with Red China is not whether 
that goal should be given up, but how it 
should be brought about. Let's remember 
this as the test ban treaty raises our hopes 
for world peace. 

[From the Rochester Post-Bulletin, July 29, 
1963] 


No QUICKIE APPROVAL or Test BAN TREATY 


In his nationwide address Friday evening 
urging ratification of the partial nuclear test 
ban treaty, President Kennedy was properly 
cautious in explaining that the treaty is not 
the millenium. 

We were gratified that he pointed out the 
limitations of the treaty because some of the 
fuzzy-minded ultraliberals and crackpot in 
tellectuals in his own party are already trying 
to convince one and all that the leopard 
Khrushchev has really changed his spots. 

This is nonsense, of course, and must not 
be seriously considered. We think the lead- 
ers of the U.S. Senate are entirely correct in 
their announced intentions to spend several 
weeks in studying and probing the test ban 
provisions and just what they mean and 
could mean to the security of our Nation. 

Pleas for a quickie approval of the treaty 
must go unheeded. 

In the end, we suspect that the test ban 
treaty will be, and should be ratified; but 
only after all the details haye been fully 
aired so that there can be no misunderstand- 
ing about what they mean. 

Even then, however, past history indicates 
that the United States must proceed on the 
theory that some time in the future the 
Soviet Union will renounce the treaty when 
it deems such action most beneficial to itself. 
We must not be caught napping. 


[From the Rochester Post-Bulletin, Aug. 6, 
1963] - 
Ban Treaty DANGER: FALSE OPTIMISM 


The greatest danger to U.S. security in the 
partial nuclear test ban treaty; we feel, is 
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that it may, by generating a feeling of false 
optimism, encourage many persons and gov- 
ernments in the free world to lower their 
guard against communism, 

Although we feel that ratification of the 
treaty is desirable, assuming that the Senate’s 
investigations reveal no strings“ attached, 
we believe there is little reason for interpret- 
ing the partial test ban as meaning very 
much in the cause of world peace. 

All history of the past four decades shows 
that the Soviet Union has made many 
treaties and agreements when they suited 
her purposes, and later renounced or broke 
them any time she thought it would benefit 
her. 

To believe that it will be different this 
time would be pure folly. Nevertheless, 
throughout the free world there will be 
many persons in high and low places— 
members of the left crackpoterie, the fuzzy- 
wuzzy ban-the-bombers and those who just 
never learn anything from experience—who 
will indeed see the treaty through rose (or 
pink) colored glasses, 

In this connection, the Vatican radio is- 
sued an unusual warning on the eve of the 
signing of the test ban treaty. 

“To promote help and encourage initla- 
tives and understandings that favor peace is 
a duty,” Vatican radio said. “But equally 
indispensable is the duty of vigilant, con- 
stant, and indomitable opposition to the 
Marxist ideology and the duty to block every 
line of its penetration. There is no inter- 


national situation, no easing of tension, no 


historical pretext that can justify any in- 
dulgence or a conciliatory attitude toward 
Marxism and communism.” 

Amid the flood of optimism over the treaty 
signing, much of it for domestic political 
purposes, it will not be easy for realists to 
carry the day in pointing out how very little 
has been changed by the treaty. But they 
must. The free world must not be fooled 
again. 

{From the Austin Daily Herald, July 29, 
1963 
Senate SHOULD OK NUCLEAR Test BAN 


Some Senators appear to be reluctant 
about ratification of the nuclear test ban 
agreement with Russia, because they are 
suspicious of the sincerity of the Commu- 
nists in any agreement. 

Obviously, there is a calculated hazard in 
attempting cooperative effort with the Soviet 
Union. But the hazard is small when you 
consider the great danger which will con- 
front the world if nuclear tests continue to 
poison our atmosphere. And the Soviets 
may very well be sincere about this agree- 
ment since they have a natural desire, too, 
to preserve the world from destruction. 

All authorities agree we have enough 
atomic explosives to destroy the Soviet Union 
Many, many times so that there is no real 
reason to conduct tests to further perfect 
our ability to destroy. 

Fears have been expressed by a few Sena- 
tors that we may have made other conces- 
sions in the secret agreements reached with 
Russia. But the President has emphasized 
that the Moscow talks “reached no agree- 
ment on any other subject, nor is this treaty 
conditioned on any other matter” than to 
prohibit nuclear testing in the atmosphere, 
in space, and under water. 

In his appeal for public support of the 
agreement, Kennedy noted that “continued 
and unrestricted testing by the nuclear pow- 
ers, joined in time by other nations which 
may be less adept in limiting pollution, will 
increasingly contaminate the air that all of 
us must breathe.” 

There will undoubtedly be more talks be- 
tween the United States and Russia in an 
attempt to work toward further peaceful col- 
laboration. While we should always be wary 
of any agreements with the Communists, 
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and should examine them closely, the test 
ban seems to be a safe start and ratification 
by the Senate should not be delayed. It 
represents a real hope in working for the 


‘survival of this world in a nuclear age. 


[From the Red Wing Daily Republican Eagle, 
Aug. 1, 1963] 
TREATY SHOULD Be ACCEPTED 


Republicans in Washington continue to 
take a cool and standoffish attitude toward 
the partial nuclear test ban treaty which the 
Kennedy administration has just negotiated 
in Moscow. As an example, see Congressman 
AL Qutze’'s report elsewhere on this page. 

To our mind, this GOP reluctance 
serious mistake. Let us explain why: 

First, if partisanship is involyed, that is 
inexcusable. World peace and the possible 
contamination of the atmosphere are issues 
too grave for any man to consider the impli- 
cations for his own or his party's political 
fortunes. 

Second, the treaty does not seem to us to 
endanger U.S. security. There are scientists 
like Dr. Teller who disagree, we know, and 
apparently the military would like to keep 
right on testing. But the military is under 
civilian control in the U.S. system, and the 
test ban issue indicates just how desirable 
this is. 

According to the best scientific informa- 
tion we get, the United States will know at 
once if the Russians violate this treaty, Our 
instruments would detect their nuclear ex- 
plosions anywhere except underground. 
Also, the treaty is cancellable within 90 days. 
Our laboratories can keep right on research- 
ing, and we can maintain our readiness to 
test should the Russians violate. 

It's Important to remember at this point 
that President Eisenhower proposed a ban 
on nuclear tests in the air, water, and space, 
and that Moscow is only now accepting. It’s 
also worth remembering that the United 
States runs some risks in whatever we decide 
to do—accept the test ban or let the nuclear 
arms race continue unabated, 

Third, President Kennedy flatly declared 
on television last Friday that the test ban 
treaty is accompanied by nothing whatever 
like the unwritten agreement with the So- 
viets to which Quix refers. We cannot con- 
ceive of John F. Kennedy misleading the 
country on an issue so grave. 

The joint communique from Moscow ac- 
companying the treaty does say—in writing— 
that both we and the Soviet Union will con- 
sult with our allies on a European non- 
aggression pact with the purpose of achiev- 
ing agreement satisfactory to all partici- 
pants.” And the treaty itself pledges both 
sides to seek “agreement on general and com- 
plete disarmament under strict international 
control in accordance with the objective of 
the United Nations.” 

These statements are right out in the open, 
and what can be wrong with them? Indeed, 
they represent the hope of all mankind. If 
both we and the Soviets truly honor their 
spirit, we can eventually lift the threat of 
nuclear horror that hangs over every man’s 
head. 

Fourth, accepting this treaty with the So- 
viet Union does not imply a U.S. belief that 
the Soviets have suddenly become trust- 
worthy or have abandoned their long-term 
objective of world domination for commu- 
nism. 

Rather, it suggests that the Soviets have 
decided that their interests run parallel with 
ours in regard to limiting nuclear weapons. 
They don’t want to be blown to Kingdom 
come any more than we do, so they have de- 
cided that they must coexist with us for a 
while just as we believe we must coexist with 
them. If both sides can agree to conduct 
the long-term contest of freedom versus com- 
munism without letting nuclear weapons 
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spread further, that is a significant step for- 
ward 


Fifth, and most importantly, this treaty 
Could be the turning point in history at which 
civilized man leaves the road toward nuclear 
Catastrophe and starts on a new road toward 
nuclear control. 

Perhaps these hopes will be disappointed. 
Perhaps the Soviets will dash them before the 
Year is out. But now that they have ac- 
cepted this very limited treaty—now that 
they have extended their hand this little 
distance—dare we spurn them? Dare we 
slam the door that has been opened ever so 
slightly? Dare we reject this opportunity to 
see whether further steps toward arms con- 
trol may now be taken and whether the world 
may not someday be made a safe place for 
little children to grow up without the threat 
ot another Nagasaki, another Hiroshima, or 
far, far worse? 


[From the Albert Lea Tribune, Aug. C. 1963] 
Test Ban Treaty Mar Be FAULTY 


The signing of the nuclear test ban treaty 
is making news headlines. This diplomatic 
Ploy has a certain popular support since it 
Was first announced. In fact a great many 
People were hailing it before even the skimp- 
lest detalls were available. We think this is 
& function of the longing for peace rather 
than an intelligent appraisal of the treaty 
and its contents. 

As a matter of fact, full text of the treaty 

t been generally circulated. Which fact 
has kept this newspaper from voicing a firm 
Opinion on what we think the value of the 
treaty is. Besides, we think the sicentists 
and military ought to be heard before 
this Nation commits itself to what appears to 
be only a partial ban which operates some of 
the time among some nations. 

At the time of the signing, Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk observed “Our three gov- 
ernments—United States, U.S.S.R., and Great 
Britain—have today taken what all mankind 
Must hope will be a first step on the road to 
A secure and peaceful world.“ He then di- 
lutes his hope for all mankind by saying 
“But it is only a first step. It does not end 
the threat of nuclear war.” 

We think, too, that Secretary Rusk is un- 
duly optimistic about even his first step. 
There is no showing in history that Russia 
&bides by treaties when it is in here interest 
to break them. As late as the Cuban fiasco, 
We are uneasy about Russian integrity. 
Nikita Khrushchev indicated to President 
Kennedy that Russia would recall its missiles 

Cuba. There was a great rejoicing in the 
land. But lately there are disquieting ru- 
mors that Nikita didn't keep his promise 
Completely and that some missiles still re- 
Main m captive Cuba. 

We think it entirely likely that Russia will 

this treaty—which calls for cessation of 
Nuclear testing in the atmosphere—for a few 
Months or even a few years. We think this 

Use Red China and Russia are at odds 
With leadership of the considerable Com- 
Munist world at stake. By being able to sign 

major parties, Russia takes the initia- 
tive for the moment. 

We think too, that Russia completed 
enough tests in its last series to make its 
teten tits current with their theoretical ef- 

Orts. They have demonstrated their ability 
to produce a gigantic bomb, but learned—as 
We have—that the big bombs cost too much, 
15 the strategic value of smaller bombs and 
then destroy too much real estate to make 

elr use likely. The Muscovites are turning 
Smaller yield bombs, Just as we have, 

can be tested underground. 

ot uch as we would like to Join the chorus 
hosannahs, we prefer to wait until the 
Senate begins its hearings and our intelli- 
2 military and scientific people can 
ng the weight of their testimony to bear. 
We'd like to believe this treaty is an easy 
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credit path to world peace, but having found 
the convenient terms costly in other diplo- 
matic installment buying, we are wary of it. 


Monterey Sees Double Growth—Needs 
Braceros for Supplemental Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, an ob- 
jective article appeared recently in the 
Christian Science Monitor. It describes, 
in part, my home valley of Salinas, Calif. 
It describes well that our community 
leaders, farmers and industrialists, are 
working together to solve the mutual 
problems of growth. People bring prob- 
lems, but few solutions. 

When an area tries desperately and 
conscientiously to help itself, it would 
seem that other areas should not hinder 
and frustrate its efforts. 

Presently the bracero program is nec- 
essary to harvest crops which will other- 
wise spoil. 

We simply ask the understanding and 
consideration of Congressmen who may 
not be faced with our problems. One 
visit during harvest time would convince 
you that we need supplemental labor and 
that no program has yet been suggested 
which is better than the bracero pro- 
gram. 

The article follows: 

MONTEREY SEES DOUBLE GROWTH 
(By Kimmis Hendrick) 

SaLINAs, Cr. Monterey County, long 
publicized as “the world's salad bowl,” is 
using a new slogan. Now it’s “the sweetest 
place on earth.” 

Lettuce is still king in spacious, productive 

But the new structures 


Santa Lucia Mountains, house two major 
candy manufacturers and a nationally 
known jams and jellies factory. Its oldest 
big landmark is a sugar refinery. 

Maybe the sweetest part of the change 
from rural to industrial economy, though, 
is the probability that the county can have 
the best of both, 

BEST OF BOTH WORLDS 


In the kaleidoscopic California picture, 
Monterey .County indicates another prob- 
ability—that California can keep on getting 
urban without concentrating everything in 
crowded cities. The big lettuce fields, the 
mountain playgrounds, the Pacific Ocean re- 
sort areas, all promise to keep it spectacu- 
larly beautiful. i 


set up an industrial development committee 
in 1951 the county had just 131,000 resi- 
dents. Now it has some 200,000 and its keeps 
on growing. 

Today the chamber’s committee is an inde- 
pendent, semipublic agency with 40 direc- 
tors, known as Monterey County Industrial 
Development. It has a staff headed by V. H. 
Moore, executive director. 

DOUBLE-EDGED GROWTH 

Mr. Moore observes that what is happening 
here is unique in California in that this is 
the only county where both irrigated acre- 
age and industry are increasing. 

Monterey County is rich in water; the 
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Salinas River is the Nation's longest sub- 
merged stream and the region has a major 
water conservation program. 

From the economic angle, Mr. Moore de- 
clares, industrialization has become funda- 
mental. 

Natural advantages were drawing people. 
Millions know the Monterey Peninsula, 
where Robert Louis Stevenson once wrote 
and where, at Carmel, artists of world re- 
nown have made the region's beauty famous. 

FARMING TOO SEASONAL 

It has great Army and Navy facilities 
Fort Ord's 30,000 acres, the historic Presidio 
at Monterey, the U.S. Naval Post Graduate 
School, Camp Robert, Camp Hunter Liggett. 

To support growth for a place like this, 
agriculture was too seasonal. Spreckels 
Sugar Co. hired hundreds when it was oper- 
ating at full capacity, but when December 
came, nobody had anything to do. “This 
doesn't happen any more,“ Mr. Moore ob- 
serves. 

Monterey County does not imagine, he 
adds, that it will become an industrial area 
like the San Francisco-Oakland complex 
which lies just 100 miles northward. 

Salinas is situated on one of the two main 
California north-south highways, U.S. 101, as 
well as the main north-south train and air 
routes, but it is not a crossroad of major 
national transportation. Its opportunities 
are regional; as are its advantages. 

SMALLNESS A HELP 

“A company that ships to the 11 Western 
States is better off in a small city,” Mr. 
Thomas points out. “Its trucks don't have 
to wrestle with freeway tieups. Its employees 
have all sorts of living benefits.” 

When Paul Smucker was looking around 
California for a place to put a J. M. Smucker 
Co. plant, he couldn’t resist the Monterey 
Peninsula’s moderate year-round climiate. 
His factory for making jams and Jellies has 
become a landmark for travelers speeding 
along the north-south freeway. 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. was looking 
for labor supply. Seasonal agriculture and 
agricultural mechanization increase the sup- 
ply constantly. As of last December, says 
Mr. Thomas, there were 3,200 men ayailable 
for work here. 

FEATURES ATTRACT 
Climate, livability, and labor advantages 


Nestlé Co., Aerojet General Corp., Basic Vege- 
tables Products, Inc., Peter Paul, Inc., Kuhl- 
man Electric Co., Pacific Gas & Electric Co. 
incidentally, is the biggest taxpayer. 

What happens to a community distin- 
guished for beauty—clear skies, pure air 
when industry comes marching in? 

The county has had an air pollution board 
now for 4 or 5 years. No problem is in sight 
so far, but the board promises, as Mr. Thomas 
puts it, to make “a real study” of wind ve- 
locity to see what preventive measures must 
be taken. ` 

“There are times,” he says with a smile, 
“when Nestlé's gives us a real nice chocolate 
smell.” 


Has President Kennedy Made Commit- 
ments to Castro? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, has Presi- 
dent Kennedy confided more in Castro 
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than he has in the American people? 
Has an agreement been reached to rec- 
ognize the Communist regime in Cuba 
and to permit this Soviet armed base to 
be strengthened and made permanent? 
I think Congress and the American peo- 
ple are due a full and frank explanation 
from President Kennedy in answer to the 
following item which appears in this 
week's edition of U.S. News & World Re- 
port: 

An important Cuban official, visiting South 
America, sums up relations between the 
United States and his country this way: 
“President Kennedy will talk menacingly 
about Communist Cuba until after the US. 
elections in November 1964. Then, if re- 
elected, he will take gradual, practical steps 
to reestablish normal relations with Cuba.“ 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
14th of a series of articles on why Bon- 
neville’s multimillion-dollar annual 
lossers and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho. \ 

The principal newspaper of southern 
Idaho believes Bonneville would not 
stand the test if the people of that area 
were fully aware of what they stand to 
lose by Bonneville's invasion of southern 
Idaho. 

The continuing stream of letters, edi- 
torials, and articles from southern Idaho 
expressing emphatic opposition to Sec- 
retary Udall's unwarranted and untena- 
ble action in extending the Bonneville 
power marketing area into southern 
Idaho leads me to believe that the peo- 
ple are beginning to realize that the 
adverse effects and costs of Bonneville 
power will far overshadow the illusory 
claimed benefits. 

I believe the people of southern Idaho 
are intelligent enough to understand 
how stupid and unwarranted Secretary 
Udall's action really was, when all the 
facts are presented to them. 

The editorial from the Idaho Daily 
Statesman for July 8, 1963, follows: 

Wovutpn’r STAND A TEST 

Most of the argument that the promoters 
of Bonneville power for southern Idaho are 
using is that it is cheap, and that this part 
of Idaho is entitled to some of it for that 
reason. There is the further contention that 
since Idaho has paid part of the cost of 
building this public power grid the State 
should receive some of the low-rated power. 
These are not the pertinent points. 

The question is whether or not Idaho 
wants a forced invasion of public power. 
There is no proof either way. But if there 
were to be a test in which Idaho had a 
voice, we are confident that the answer 
would not be in favor of extending Bonne- 
ville power into this area, or any other. 
Practical Idahoans would want Bonneville 
forced into a position where it stood on its 
own feet and charged rates proportionate to 
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eliminate the roughly $15 million a year it 
now loses, 

To bring Bonneville into southern Idaho, 
unless invasion without Idaho acceptance is 
accomplished by confiscation of privately 
owned powerlines, will cost some $80 mil- 
lion. This money has to come from a Gov- 
ernment that is deeper in debt than ever 
before and borrowing money at record high 
interest rates. There is not sufficient total 
revenue in all the public power areas in 
southern Idaho to pay the 4-percent interest 
the Government would have to pay on $80 
million. 

The original legislation creating Federal 
power required that these projects be oper- 
ated to at least earn their operating costs. 
This Bonneville is not pretending to do, and 
has not done for years. Idaho's resentment 
is over this fact more than any other. Ida- 
hoans know that if Bonneville had to oper- 
ate at a break-even level that it couldn’t 
compete with taxpaying utilities. This sit- 
uation must be evident to the promoters of 
Bonneville power for southern Idaho. If so, 
they aren't what would be termed persons 
interested in financial integrity. 

Idahoans all need to find out what they 
will lose as well as what the promoters say 
they will gain with Bonneville power. Once 
the story has been made clear, we doubt that 
our elected officials in Washington will dare 
continue the promotion. They depend now 
on sheer Idaho stupidity. 


A Discussion of the Nuclear Test Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr, RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, on July 26 the editorial A Discussion 
of the Nuclear Test Treaty,“ by Mr. 
William R. Mathews, president and 
general manager, was published in the 
Arizona Daily Star, of Tucson. It is so 
timely and discerning, I felt it should be 
included in the Record so as to have as 
wide a coverage as possible: 

A DISCUSSION OF THE NUCLEAR TEST TREATY 
(By William R. Mathews) 

Elsewhere in the Star today is published 
the full text of the nuclear test ban treaty 
agreed to by the United States, Britain, and 
the Soviet Union. 

A casual reading of it reflects an old but 
unsuccessful and mistaken American diplo- 
matic tradition of attempting to abolish 
Wars and armaments by a legal formula, 

In its second paragraph it proclaims as 
its “principal aim the speediest possible 
achievement of an agreement on general and 
complete disarmament under strict interna- 
tional control in accordance with the ob- 
jectives of the United Nations which would 
put an end to the armaments race and elimi- 
nate the incentive to the production and 
testing of all kinds of weapons, including 
nuclear weapons.” 

After what our country has been through 
since 1940, it is somewhat astoun to 
read that the Kennedy administration hopes 
to abandon all of our armament and place 
our faith in world peace in the United 
Nations. 

It pledges “each of the parties to the treaty 
to undertake to prohibit, to prevent, and not 
to carry out any nuclear test explosions, or 
any other nuclear explosions, at any place 
under its jurisdiction.” 


August 12 


The treaty will be open to all states for 
signature. It will become effective upon 
ratification by signatory states. It will en- 
ter into force after its ratification by Britain, 
the United States, and the U.S.S.R. 

It conspicuously omits completely the past 
firm American policy of calling for inspec- 
tion. Possibly the way we police the air 
today makes that unnecessary. Six months 
ago our diplomats and other officials com- 
petent to speak, insisted that inspection was 
absolutely necessary. The Soviet Union 
evidently refused to budge. Now our diplo- 
mats abandon that asserted necessity in or- 
der to get a treaty. 

It notably provides an escape clause for all 
signatories which reads: Each party shall in 
exercising its national sovereignty have the 
right to withdraw from the treaty if it de- 
cides that extraordinary events, related to 
the subject matter of this treaty, have jeop- 
ardized the supreme interests of its country.” 

Three months notice is required. Conse- 
quently, this clause opens the way for either 
the Soviet Union, Britain, or ourselves or 
other signatories to resume testing within 
the legal sanction of the treaty itself, 

Unless France and Red China sign, they 
are not obligated. France can go on making 
tests, China can go on with its prospective 
first test. = ? 

The treaty specifically permits under- 
ground nuclear explosions that do not con- 
taminate the air being used by all signatories. 
That permits the United States, the U.S.S.R. 
and Britain to keep their atomic weapons up 
to date. 

It takes only a casual reading of its brief 
provisions to see that the treaty is a greatly 
overrated document. It does not prevent 
nuclear war. It amounts to so much eye- 
wash, or the glorification of a triviality as a 
major diplomatic achievement. It repeats 
the old diplomatic trick of humbugging the 
people of the world, including our own, with 
beautiful, desirable, but unattainable and 
unlimited objectives. It assumes a moral 
and political standard that today is non- 
existent. 

It puts the United States in an embarrass- 
ing diplomatic position. It probably will 
have rough sledding in our Senate. If we do 
not ratify it, we will be told that we will 
come under the moral condemnation of the 
world. If we do ratify it, the only harm it 
“will do is that which comes from deceiving 
the people of the world, including ourselves. 

Finally it is a perfect example of trying to 
cure a fever with an icepack instead of treat- 
ing the cause of the fever, It ignores the 
cause of armaments which arise out of the 
conflicting political ambitions of govern- 
ments. 

Perhaps the greatest value that this treaty 
may have is that its success in getting the 
agreement of the Soviets on a relatively 
trivial matter may open the way to agree- 
ments on more important subjects. 


Suggested Song 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, I have a let- 
ter from a gentleman in Los Fresnos, 
Tex., part of which I wish to share with 
the House. The Texan writes as fol- 
lows: £ 

Hon. Frank T. Bow: Read your-insert in & 
recent CONGRESSIONAL Recorp in regard to 
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the use of Hall to the Chief” as a signoff 
by some radio stations in this country. 

I rather agree that same is inappropri- 
ate and would suggest that “Santa Claus 
Is Coming to Town“ be substituted. In 
view of the increase in these so-called free 
Federal handouts, the aforementioned title 
Would certainly apply. 


Business Week Magazine Endorses Sen- 
ate Ratification of Nuclear Test Ban 
Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr.BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
Unanimous consent I include in the REC- 
ord an editorial from the August 3, 1963, 
issue of Business Week magazine calling 
for Senate ratification of the nuclear test 
ban treaty. 

The editorial, entitled The Test Ban: 
So Far, So Good,” follows: 

Tue Test Ban: So Fan, So Goon 

The American people can derive a good 
Geal of satisfaction from the test ban treaty 
that is to be signed early next week in Mos- 
cow. Whatever its limitations—and they are 
Considerable—the United States-British 
agreement with the Soviet Union is a step 
toward curtailing the nuclear arms race. At 
the same time, it promises to keep radiation 
levels around the world from mounting to a 
Point that would threaten the safety of 
Mankind. 

In presenting the proposed treaty to the 
Nation last week, President Kennedy very 
Wisely cautioned against overrating the signi- 

ce of the Moscow accord. Among its 
limitations, he pointed out that it did not 
Cover underground testing, that detection 
Methods are far from perfect for tests In the 
atmosphere, under water, and in outer space, 
and that basic conflicts with the Soviets on 
Such issues as Berlin and Cuba are unresolved. 
Washington has always hoped that any test 
ban agreement would provide for interna- 
tional inspection and thus set the stage for 
actual arms control. Since the hew agree- 
Ment provides no on-site inspection, it is 
u disappointment in that respect. 

Clearly, we must approach this agreement 
With open eyes, refusing to be bemused by 

„any notion that our safety can now be 
ted to Soviet good will. The Russian 
leaders have reasons of self-interest for sign- 
& test ban treaty now, including no doubt 
eir need to divert more resources to eco- 
1 mic development and to offset the chal- 
enge to their leadership of the Communist 
World that is coming from Red China. Per- 
Ps also, the Kremlin has decided that it is 
dangerous, as well as too expensive, to 
Strive for nuclear supremacy by launching 
k new test series that would probe for some 
ind of absolute weapon. 
8 one thing that is clear is that Moscow 
le not given up its goal of wresting world 
— from the U.S. and spreading the 
let system around the globe. Until Soviet 
tore renounce this mission, the prospects 
5 establishing a lasting truce in the cold 
ar will remain dim. 
WEIGHING THE RISKS 


ar Can be assumed that the Senate, during 
debate on ratification, will take all these 
and many more into account. Cer- 


tai the Senate will want to be reason- 
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ably satisfied, as the administration obvi- 
ously is, that this partial test ban will not 
change the existing military balance even 
slightly in Moscow’s favor. 

It will be well, though, for the Senators 
to remember that there is no such thing 
as absolute security in this world and that 
the only way to make an intelligent choice 
is to weigh the hazards on one side against 
those on the other. In making such a choice, 
the Senators fortunately can place reliance 
on the experienced judgment of Under See- 
retary of State W. Averell Harriman, who 
negotiated the treaty on behalf of the United 
States. 

If risks of Soviet deception are inyolved, 
they seem no greater than those the Tru- 
man and Eisenhower administrations were 
prepared to take in earlier U.S. efforts to 
contain the atom and improve the chances 
of peace. President Eisenhower, for example, 
offered Moscow a limited test ban agreement 
almost identical with the present one, only 
to be met with Premier Khrushchev’s blunt 
refusal to discuss it. This fact, incidentally, 
indicates that the United States did not back 
down in negotiating the present agreement. 
If anybody yielded, it was Khrushchev. 

Though President de Gaulle's personal re- 
jection of the treaty this week must be re- 
gretted, it should not deflect the United 
States from its course. His charge that 
Washington and London were going over the 
heads of France and West Germany to settle 
the future of Europe with Moscow ignores 
the realities of the situation. The best way 
for the United States and Britain to dispel 
this idea is simply by refusing to compro- 


mise West German interests in the followup 


discussions soon to be held in Moscow on 
Khrushehev's proposal for a nonaggression 
treaty between the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization and the Warsaw Pact countries. 

By holding out for French nuclear inde- 
pendence at this moment in history, Gaul- 
list France may well suffer in the opinion of 
other European nations, and in the free world 
generally. For the chances are that many of 
the smaller nations will want to sign the test 
ban treaty as a demonstration of their fear 
of nuclear war between the great powers. In 
this case, Communist China—the other hold- 
out among the potential nuclear nations— 
may also lose some of the standing it has 
et to gain among the unalined coun- 

es. 

It must be hoped, therefore, that the Sen- 
ate will deal promptly and constructively 
with the test ban treaty. If the United 
States was not prepared to accept a treaty 
of this sort, It should have broken off nego- 
tiations long ago. We have now passed the 
point of no return, and we cannot step back 
without giving the Communists a tremen- 
dous propaganda victory. Unless the debate 
produces some new argument far more com- 
pelling than any advanced so far, the Senate 
should ratify. 


Pruning Down the Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOR C. TOLLEFSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. TOLLEFSON. Mr. Speaker, 
throughout the summer there has been 
much talk on the part of some Members 
on the subject of cutting the budget. 
There are still a few weeks of summer 
ahead of us. Perhaps Members would 
enjoy hearing about budget cutting by 
way of song rather than by just plain 
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talk. Here is one that can be sung to 
the tune of “Cruising Down the River”: 
“PRUNING DOWN THE BUDGET” —TUNE:; “CRUIS- 
ING DOWN THE RIVER” 
Pruning down the budget 
On these sunny afternoons — 
Mid spending sprees and gifts o’erseai 
Is like reaching for the moon. 
The young touch-football player 
Keeps tossing us a ball; 
What he asked of us in springtime 
He will ask as much in fall, 


The folks at home with weary groans 
All plead for tax relief, 

But words around here make a sound 
That taxes their belief. 

We'll all go broke together 
And this may happen soon, 

If we don't prune down the budget 
On these sunny afternoons. 


Kennedy Clan Decides for Itself What Is 
Constitutional 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. ALGER.. Mr. Speaker, the only 
oath we took as Members of Congress, 
the only oath taken by President Ken- 
nedy on assuming his office, and the oath 
taken by all officials of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, including the Attorney Gen- 
eral, is to defend the Constitution of the 
United States. 


Evidently some, like the Attorney Gen- 
eral, had mental reservations when tak- 
ing the oath. From a recent speech the 
Attorney General defends his own inter- 
pretation of the Constitution, and this 
could lead to danger for the Nation and 
the freedom of our people. The Consti- 
tution cannot be subject to liberal inter- 
pretation or, as so aptly put by Paul Har- 
vey in the following article, “Adlibbing a 
New Constitution,” subject to adlibbing 
by and and all who do not agree with it. 
Mr. Harvey's article appeared in H 
Events of August 17: s 

ADLIBBING A NEW CONSTITUTION 
(By Paul Harvey) 

The events of history are subject to inter- 
pretation by historians. 

Eyewitnesses differ, sometimes diametri- 
cally, in what they witness, 

So what we think we see we may not see. 
How we report an event may be distorted by 
our personal perspective. 

‘The student of history, including contem- 
porary events, must sometimes read between 
the lines. 

But when a code for human conduct is 
carefully calculated and prescribed, Im old- 
fashioned enough to believe that the authors 
meant precisely what they said. 

That includes the Ten Commandments. 

When a blueprint for the administration 
of 4 government is deliberated and defined, 
that blueprint may be presumed to be pre- 
cise, 

That includes the Constitution of the Unit- 
ed States. 

Attorney General Robert Kennedy in Phil- 
adelphia’s Independence Hall celebrated the 
ratification of that civil bible by stating that 
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we must “read between its lines” to arrive 
at its full meaning. 
Well, let's see now. 
When Tom Jefferson referred to “the chains 
of the Constitution,” he did not mention any 


missing links. 

. When Abe Lincoln said, “I do not for any 
cause propose to destroy, or alter, or disre- 
gard the Constition. I stand to it, fairly, 
fully and firmly," he did not cite any excep- 
tions. 2 

But Attorney General Kennedy told this 
1963 audience that the Constitution has 
some things written “between the lines,” 
and “their constitutionality is a matter of 
commonsense.” 

He says the broad civil rights legislation 
being urged by the Kennedy administration 
is authorized by these unwritten words, by 
“basic moral principles.” 

Well, let’s see now. 

When the Supreme Court recently said no 
State may require prayers or Bible reading 
in public schools, it was the Attorney Gen- 
erul's position that we must abide by the 
“letter of the law.” 

He said nothing about unwritten “moral 
principles” at that time. 

He said nothing about there being any 
room “between the lines” for “interpreting” 
the Constitution. 

Our Bible, divinely inspired and protected, 
may withstand the ravages of its “interpret- 
ers,“ but I doubt our Constitution can. 

We have progressively retrogressed ever 
since the Supreme Court began knocking 
holes in this foundation document. 

Read the “opinions” of the Justices on re- 
cent issues and it is plain that a majority 
of “liberals” are now ad libbing a new Con- 
stitution for us, as they go along. 

That the Attorney General, solemnly sworn 
to defend that document with his life, 
should seek further to amend it with his 
Own commonsense would be funny if it were 
not so frightening. 


The Bracero Program by an Editor Who 
Understands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, many 
big city editors have been writing and 
editorializing about the bracero program. 
Their factual data is usually erroneous 
or misapplied. They have no “feel” for 
the human beings involved and no ap- 
preciation of the socioeconomic problems 
and conditions of rural agricultural 
America. 

Some rural editors have grappled with 
the problem of supplying sufficient sup- 
plemental farm labor since long before 
there was a bracero program. The fol- 
lowing editorial from the Odessa (Tex.) 
American indicates a knowledge of the 
whole problem and an empathy for the 
people involyed—domestic, farmer, bra- 
cero, and consumer. 

I offer this editorial for the benefit of 
those in Congress who are sincerely at- 
tempting to get at the nub of the problem 
and do something meaningful to solve it 
fairly and decently: 

Tue BRACERO PROBLEM 

It may be—as some say and many hope— 

that Congress will extend the Federal pro- 
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gram under which Mexican farm labor is 
imported to the United States. 

On May 29, however, the House rejected a 
proposal to extend the law for 2 years by a 
16-vote margin. The vote came when many 
Representatives were out of town for the 
Memorial Day holiday. Only 322 Members 
voted, and the count was 158 to 174. Con- 

Ep Foreman, of Odessa, voted for 
the extension. Foreman termed the plan as 
“somewhat of a Peace Corps in reverse, you 
might say, and a new twist to foreign edu- 
cation and assistance.” 

Opponents of the measure had no valid 
reasons for voting against it. They voted as 
they did for political reasons or in ignorance 
of its merits. The false propaganda circu- 
lated against it is immediately apparent to 
anyone who has made no more than a super- 
ficial investigation of Public Law 82-78. 

Evidence of a lack of understanding of the 
issue showed up in a picture released by 
United Press International. It showed a 
mother and child on a farm in Oklahoma, 
and these were identified as braceros, who 
would not be permitted to return to the 
United States next year because Congress 
had voted against extension of the law which 
expires in December. 

UPI should have known that adult males 
only are included in the bracero program. 
The mother and child pictured either were 
American citizens or here on immigrant 
visas, which is in no way related to the 
bracero program. 

Two of the loudest arguments against the 
farm labor importation measure have been 
that it takes jobs from American citizens and 
that it is degrading to Mexicans. 

Those who contend that American workers 
are being displaced probably look at unem- 
ployment figures to arrive at their conclu- 
sion. But they do not consider further. It 
may be that anyone who is unemployed and 
drawing an unemployment or welfare check 
should take a farm job; it may be that he 
should have to or else forgo a Government 
handout. But the fact is most of the un- 
employed won’t consider the type of work 
the Mexican nationals perform, and there's 
nothing to make them. 

But more than that, specifically written 

into the Public Law 82-78 are provisions un- 
der which farmers cannot hire nationals un- 
less there is a shortage of domestic workers, 
and this is determined by governmental 
agencies which have shown little sympathy 
for the bracero program. Additionally, if a 
domestic worker shows up at a farm where 
Mexicans are employed and demands a job, 
the law specifies that he must be hired even 
if the national is deprived of work promised 
him. 
Nobody would be better pleased than the 
farmer if he had a dependable source of 
domestic labor. He is put to considerable 
trouble and expense to hire Mexican nation- 
als, he is constantly under surveillance by 
Government agents to see that he complies 
with all the provisions of the Federal law 
under which nationals may be imported, and 
if he had a choice in the matter, he would 
hire his fellow citizens. 

But the point Is, he doesn’t have a choice, 
He hires Mexican domestic labor, There are 
many reasons why American labor is not 
available. Foremost among them is the fact 
that under the welfare State, nobody has to 
work if he doesn’t want to, and almost no- 
body wants to do farm labor and particularly 
back bending stoop labor. Not only is it hard 
work. Under the constant preachments of 
“equality,” we have a generation of Ameri- 
cans who are just as good as anybody else“ 
and they're not “breaking my back for any- 
body doing farm labor.” And they don't have 
to to live. The Government doles, which 
they are encouraged by their Government to 
believe are due even to the most shiftless, 
take care of that. 


Not everybody, of course, who works on the 
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farm “understands” equality to mean that 
he is equal, by act of Congress, in skill and 
talent to everybody else. Nor does he feel 
that farm work is degrading. But there aren't 
enough of them to perform all the essential 
tasks on ranch and farm and the Mexican 
worker makes up the difference. 

There is nothing more dignified than 
honest labor of whatever variety, but one of 
our honorables in Congress made an impas- 
sioned speech in which he stated that exten- 
sion of the bracero program should be denied 
because it was demeaning to Mexicans. If 
that is so isn’t it a curious fact that so many 
thousands of Mexicans are eager to come here 
under the program? They aren't compelled 
to. Whatever there may be about the pro- 
gram that they dislike, they dislike even 
more doing without the things the bracero 
program enables them to have. 

The bracero's wages are important to him 
and to his nation. Its importance to the 
overall economy may have been lessened in 
recent years with the reduction of the num- 
bers allowed to come to the United States, 
but it was, and may still be, second only to 
tourism in the cash it brought to Mexico. It 
ought also to be noteworthy that the Mexican 
consul in San Francisco took occasion to dis- 
agree publicly with the Congressman who 
said the bracero program was degrading to 
Mexicans. 

The bill to extend the law may have some 
hope yet, since more than 100 Congressmen 
were absent when the May 29 vote was taken. 
If it is given a second chance, it should win 
approval. 


Test Ban Agreement : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable discussion about 
the moral position to be taken in regard 
to dealings with the Soviet Union, and I 
insert into the Record at this point an 
editorial that appeared in the July 25 
edition of the Hairenik Weekly, which 
vividly and succinctly discusses the grave 
complications that could follow from the 
partial test ban agreement. I believe 
the editorial eloquently expresses the 
views of millions of Americans: 

"AND WITH HELL WE ARE IN AGREEMENT” 

It is a striking commentary on the moral 
atmosphere of the world today that not only 
does the freeworld deign to sit at peace tables 
with assassins and aggressors, but that our 
communicational media can be as ecstati- 
cally enthusiastic as they are about an 
agreement made with the devil. 

“We have made a covenant with death, 
and with hell we are in agreement,” the 
Prophet Isaiah predicted testimonially as if 
in terms of the limited test ban agreement 
reported as recently made at Moscow. 

The foreboding thing in this latest agree- 
ment with hell” is that it has been done at 
the precise moment the devil’s advocate has 
been assuring his more belligerent Commu- 
nist comrade that he intends to communize 
us not by the bomb, but by subversion. 

“During the last 25 years,“ a report of the 
American Bar Association’s committee on 
Communist tactics reads, “the United States 
has had 3,400 meetings with the Commu- 
nists, including Teheran, Yalta, Potsdam. 
Panmunjom, and Geneva. The negotia 
spoke 106 million words. All this talk led to 


52 major agreements, and Soviet Russia has 
broken 50 of them.” 

The larger meaning of the agreement“ to 
many of course is that it might herald a new 
“amity” between the United States and the 
USSR.. 

But as we have seen, since the leopard 
has not changed its spots, can we not soon 
expect a Khrushchey to defile 
again the nobility of our intentions? 

Remember the spirit of Camp David"? 

No mere “test ban agreement“ will prevent 
the Soviet from testing, if it will serve his 
interests of world revolution, to which the 
Soviet is still as dedicated as it has ever 
Deen dedicated. 

Best in the pursult of a moral course of 
life to shun the Devil. 

* 


Behind the Fair Label 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
Suant to permission granted, I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an editorial which appeared in the 
Wall Street Journal of March 26, 1963 
entitled Behind the Fair Label” which 
Points out the evils and dangers inherent 
in fair trade legislation now pending be- 
fore the Congress in the quality brand 
Stabilization legislation, which would 
have such an unfortunate effect upon 
the small businessman, the economy in 
general, and the customer in particular: 

BEHIND THE Fam LABEL 

Some manufacturers certainly owe a debt 
to the fellow who first applied the term “fair 
trade” to the system by which retail prices 
War e can ‘be maintained at Axed 

For fair trade has a good sound, like “fair 
Play.“ It certainly does not connote, for 

ce, “price fixing,” which to most people 
doesn't sound at all. 

But the truth is that fair trade is a label 
in masquerade, Under fair trade a manu- 


to sell his product below a minimum price 
set by him. So all fair trade really amounts 
to is legalized price fixing. And, as reported 
in this newspaper the other day, it is mak- 
way, especially in the major ap- 
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tates, if a manufacturer can get 
in his State to sign an agree- 
not to sell his product below a certain 
every other dealer in the State who 
es the product must observe the price 
n. In 18 others, only dealers sign- 
greements are bound to fair trade pric- 
har’ nd in the rest this form of price fixing 
no legal sanction. 
But however this gimmick is operated, its 
tended! victim is the consumer. The 
Ufacturer and dealer are, in effect, con- 
to Geprive him of the opportunity to 
around for the best price he can get. 


watt for that reason, fair trade pricing, 
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bad that more business- 


men and -politicians have failed to get the * 


And for those who cling to the 
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illusion that fair trade is as good as it 
sounds, the proof of how far it departs from 
sensible business practice is that it works 
only where it can be constantly and thoro- 
oughly policed. Fortunately, even then it 
doesn't work very well. 


Assateague Island 


EXTENSION .OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL N. FRIEDEL 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. FRIEDEL. Mr. Speaker, no doubt 
all of my colleagues have read recent 
articles in the press concerning the fu- 
ture of Assateague Island, part of which 
extends along the ocean front in the 
State of Maryland. Most of these arti- 
cles point out the disagreement among 
Federal, State, and local officials re- 
garding the future development and ul- 
timate use of this valuable seashore 
property. 

The Secretary of the Interior has rec- 
ommended that Congress authorize the 
acquisition of Assateague Island and pro- 
vide the necessary funds to develop it 
as a national park, under the jurisdiction 
of the Department of the Interior. 
Other officials have recommended that 
the State of Maryland develop the island 
as a State park, and still other interests 
feel that private investors should be per- 
mitted to keep their land for personal 
use. 
In the midst of this controversy, the 
distinguished chairman of the Mary- 
land Commission of Forests and Parks, 
Mr. S. Lawrence Hammerman, has issued 
a statement expressing his views on the 
future development and use of Assa- 
teague Island. Under unanimous con- 
sent, I include Mr. Hammerman’s state- 
ment at this point in the Recorp for con- 
sideration by Members of the House as 
well as other interested parties: 


To establish and preserve Assateague 
Island as a great Atlantic coastline park for 
the use of the greatest number of people, 
there are basic, essential requirements which 
first must be accomplished. 

Acquisition of the remaining land, wheth- 
er it be by the Federal Government or the 
State of Maryland, must be speeded to pre- 
vent further erosion and deterioration of 
the island. Another great March storm could 
spell disaster. 3 

At the moment, Secretary Udall has rec- 
ommended that the Federal Government 
acquire this valuable property and has 
pledged his support of the necessary legis- 
lation, which must be approved by the 
Congress. It would be some time before the 
State legislature could act and it is not pos- 
sibie to determine at this time if the tegis- 
lature would wish to burden additionally 
the Maryland taxpayers to pay for this park 
land and its constant maintenance. 

The continuing, necessary maintenance 
of Assateague Island after its acquisition and 
restoration as park land will require con- 
stant vigilance and large outlays of public 
funds. 

At the outset, sand dunes must be rebuilt 
and created; bulkheads must be constructed. 
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A roads system and a sanitary system must 
bo created and maintained in a major con- 
struction project. 

Certainly, the machmery of the Federal 
parks system, with its vast experience and 
its present, dramatic expansion, is best 
equipped to initiate and all of 
these services with little additional original 
outlay or future expense to the Maryland 
taxpayers. 

The preservation of the dunes and the 
protection of the shoreline will be a never- 
ceasing operation, once the park is estab- 
lished, to withstand the inroads of the 
tides and winds of the Atlantic Ocean. 
Surely, the Department of the Interior, the 
U.S. Corps of Engineers, and other related 
Federal agencies presently have the resources, 
the equipment, and the experience to under- 
write the preservation of the island for the 
use and enjoyment of future generations. 

There is the consideration of local, neigh- 
boring interests who would wish neither Fed- 
eral nor State acquisition of the land for a 
public park. Over the years, their interests 
would be best served by a public park which 
would bring to all the neighboring counties 
a major tourism to enhance greatly the econ- 
omy of every parochial interest, whether it 
be political subdivisions through increased 
taxes or local, private enterprise through ex- 
penditure of the tourists’ dollars. 

In my judgment, the fulfillment of Assa- 


complished through the application of Fed- 
eral funds as as possible, to be fol- 
lowed by the administration of the park and 


its related areas through the joint effort of 
the State of Maryland and the Department 
of the Interior. 

The resultant saving to the Maryland tax- 
payer would be great. The future of a great, 
natural, coastline asset would be guaranteed. 
And this preservation would be a lasting 
achievement in the conservation of one of 
the few remaining island resources on the 
east coast of the United States. 

Assateague Island represents valuable real 
estate. But, it is real estate which belongs 
to all of the people, as a great national park 
which will provide the greatest good for the 
greatest number, provided the Government 
lives up to their end of the agreement and 
makes Assateague open to the public. 


N Ald Uecscaon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, I was 
very pleased to see an article in the New 
York Times recently, which indicated 
that some of the major non-Communist 
countries have pledged increases in their 
foreign aid programs for underdevel- 
oped nations. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like 
to include that article herewith: 

[From the New York Times, July 26, 1963] 
Non-Rep Countries PLEDGE Am INCREASE 

Pants, July 25—The major non-Commu- 
nist powers pledged here today to further in- 
crease their aid to the underdeveloped world. 


The 20 countries of the Organization for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 
plus Japan, disbursed $6,000 million of aid 
last year. This was $100 million less than 
the year before, a reduction that caused 
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some concern in the official discussions that 
have been held here this week and that 
ended today. 

It is expected that the uptrend will be re- 
sumed this year and that the aid total may 
grow by as much as $500 million a year for 
the next few years. After that it may level 
off. 

The occasion for the discussions and the 
Pledge was the second annual review session 
of the Development Assistance Committee of 
the OECD, an association of the United 
States, Canada, and 18 West European 
nations. 

The 1962 volume of aid reflected reduced 
disbursements by three of the five principal 
ald givers. United States and French dis- 
bursements increased, but Britain’s, West 
Germany's. and Japan's declined. 

Two other major countries, Canada and 
Italy, have been singled out this year for giv- 
ing less ald than it was felt they could 
afford. 


For Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a very 
distinguished Member of the House, 
Rosert R. Barry, recently wrote a letter 
to the editor of the New York Times 
answering some of the criticisms which 
have been leveled against our foreign 
aid program. Mr. Barry's letter is one 
of the best pieces I have seen on the 
subject, and I know my colleagues will 
be interested in reading it: 

For Forsicn Am 


To the EDITOR: 

Congressman Orro E. Pass MAN, in his 
“Why I Am Opposed to Foreign Aid -A uly 
labels America's efforts in this area as 
“one of the greatest foreign policy failures 
in our history.” I emphatically disagree. 

Since the Marshall plan, the thrust of our 
mutual security programs has been primarily 
to meet the needs of developing countries. 

Why? Most of the developing countries, 
receiving the bulk of our aid, were colonies 
of European powers and Japan until a few 
years ago, and largely provided raw materials 
in exchange for manufactured goods. 

As these countries achieved independence, 
the question constantly arose as to whether 
or not it would stimulate trade if indus- 
trialized countries helped them to modernize 
their economies in keeping with their re- 
sources, The answer given by the United 
States and the rest of the industrialized free 
world was “yes.” It is to our advantage and 
to theirs that they become full-fledged mem- 
bers of the free world trading system, rather 
than the Communist bloc system, as our 
system provides the greatest hope for rais- 
ing the living standards of all nations on 
earth. > 

As the developing countries increase their 
gross national product they will become bet- 
ter customers for Uncle Sam. This means 
expanding trade for the entire free world 
and therefore higher levels of prosperity for 
all members of the great free trading system. 

Moreover, as the developing countries in- 
crease their trade with the developed coun- 
tries of the world, they will correspondingly 
need less foreign aid. Thus, we can look for- 
ward to a time when little or no foreign 
aid will be needed. 

Only the creation of viable econ- 
omies in other nations of the world can the 
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economic aspirations of free men everywhere 


August 12 


On a hot August night of 1954, Mayor 


be realized. The foreign aid program does Thornton told 3,000 people who had gathered 


just that. 
Roserr R. Barry, 
Member of Congress, Washington. 


One of Dallas’ Original Dydamic Men 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day Dallas, Tex., observed the 83d birth- 
day of one of her original dydamic men, 
a civil leader who has unbounded faith 
in his community and in the private en- 
terprise system. R. L. (Uncle Bob) 
Thornton was formerly mayor of Dallas 
and today, at 83, is still one of its im- 
portant business and civic leaders. Bob 
Thornton's strength is in his dedication 
to individual and community responsi- 
bility. He is proud of what the people 
of Dallas have done for Dallas and the 
challenges the people are ready to face 
in building an even greater. Dallas. 

As a tribute to Bob Thornton and in 
the hope his magnificent story will be an 
inspiration to other Americans and the 
Dallas story an inspiration to other com- 
munities, I include, as a part of these re- 
marks, the following articles from the 
Dallas Morning News of August 10, 1963, 
“He and Big D Grew Up Together:” 

He AND Bic D Grew Up TOGETHER 
(By Helen B. Callaway) 

Seventy-four years ago, an enduring love 
affair began between a 9-year-old country 
boy named Robert Lee Thornton and the 
young city of Dallas, population 38,000. 

The two striplings, the boy and the town, 
were destined to grow to maturity and fame 
together. It would be hard to say which 
has enriched the other the more. 

The years have whitened Bob Thornton's 
hair since that long-ago day when he first 
came to visit Dallas from the Ellis County 
cotton flelds—wealthy beyond words with 50 
cents to spend at the State Fair. 

The same years have brightened the twin- 
kle in his brown eyes, sharpened his zest 
for the adventure of life, and deepened his 
affection for the wonderful city of Dallas. 

This Saturday is R. L. Thornton's 83d 
birthday anniversary. Friday, he told the 
Dallas News: 

“As long as the good Lord lets me live, 
I want to help Dallas, in my humble way, to 
be the outstandin’ city in this country. 

“We're gonna keep buildin’ Dallas. We'll 
keep it a fine city where people love to live 
and shop, to work and play, to raise their 
families and educate their children. 

“All these things are a challenge to me. 
I love Dallas, Nothin’ has given me more 
pure pleasure than helpin' build this great 
city. 

“The years I have worked for the city of 
Dallas, both as a private citizen and a pub- 
lic official, have been my happiest years.“ 

So spoke tall, slender R. L. Thornton— 
banker, civic leader, philanthropist, papa of 
Big D’s powerful “dydamic” men, Dallas 


mayor for 8 years until 1961, longtime State 
Fair president and onetime champion cot- 


ton picker. 

Uncle Bob Thornton's birthday wish re- 
affirmed his basic philosophy, a kind of re- 
ligion which he calls a superstition. 


at Fair Park for his 74th birthday barbecue- 
and-beans party: 

“I have a feeling, and I’ve always had it, 
that when God gives a man good health and 
reasonable capacities, the man ought to give 
a lot of that free to others. 

“I call it a superstition. Whatever it is, I 
think God gives us strength and life, and 
expects us to use it to help others. 

“At 74, I'm not retiring’ and takin’ out— 
I'm just startin’ over. There are many 
things I want to help Dallas to do.” 

At 83—thinner of frame and wearing 
thicker glasses, but still witty and active— 
Thornton's view is much the same. 

He said Friday that he sees vast growth 
ahead for Dallas—and with it, vast problems 
to solve. 

He added: 

“I tell you, in a few more years Dallas will 
double its population. In a few more years, 
Mesquite and Garland and Grand Prairie will 
be cities of more than 50,000 people. Before 
long, Irving and Garland will pass 75,000. 

“It is going to be very important to get 
these people into downtown Dallas to trade, 
to work, to play. It’s an essential job that 
must be done. 

“Transportation, present and future, is our 
biggest problem. It is the bloodstream of our 
growth and development.” 

Can Dallas cure its huge and growing 
city transportation headaches—car-clogged 
streets, parking problems, public transit 
woes? 

Absolutely, replied Thornton. 

„It will take time and it will cost a lot of 
money, but we'll lick the transportation 
problem, It will be solved in a lot of difer- 
ent ways.“ 

Part of the solution, he said, may be fast 
commuter trains running over rails which 
already connect Dallas with Mesquite, Gar- 
land, Irving, Richardson, Grand Prairie. 

Memories of long ago almost surely jostled 
Uncle Bob's dreams of the future as he pre- 
pared to mark another milestone of his life's 
journey. 

He was born in Hamilton County on the 
morning of August 10, 1880, the son of an 
itinerant farmer. The time was only 15 years 
beyond the Civil War, and the new little 
Thornton baby was given the finest name the 
South could offer: Robert Lee. 

When he was seven, his family moved to 
Ellis County, where Bob went to school at 
Bristol and later at Ferris. 

He has often said he is a graduate of 
C. C. & M—corn, cotton, and mules. He is 
literally an alumnus of Ellis County cotton 
patches, where he became a champion 500- 
pound-a-day picker while still a skinny kid. 

Thornton's Dallas career is joined with that 
of the Mercantile National Bank, one of the 
South's biggest. He founded the bank and 
served it first as president and then as boa 
chairman, a title he still holds. 

He plunged into Dallas civic work many 
years ago. : 

He recalled Saturday: 

“I worked as a young man on the first 
campaign to raise money to induce Souther? 
Methodist University to come to Dallas. 1 
have never done any job that gave me more 
pleasure. 

He changed focus again, from the past to 
the future: 

“When you're 83 years old, there's no use 
kiddin’ yourself, you're goin’ over the 
Ne 

“But in the remainin’ time that the good 
Lord gives me, I hope I can help our gre 
city. Dear God, how I love Dallas.” 

It was love at first sight for Thornton 
back yonder in 1889. The city of Dallas long 
ago learned to return Uncle Bob's immense 
affection. Each year has strengthened thé 


mutual admiration. 


And the end of this particular love affair 
is nowhere in sight. 


1963 


Stronzer Action Needed To Curb Allied 
Shipping to Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, the American Maritime Association 
has taken an affirmative position in re- 
gard to my bill, HR. 7687, which if 
Passed would prevent any article from 
being transported in interstate or foreign 
Commerce to or from the United States 
aboard vessels of any foreign country 
Which allows vessels sailing under the 
flag of that country to be used in trade 
or commerce with Cuba. 

I would like to insert in the RECORD a 
Copy of an editorial from the August 1, 
1963, bulletin from the American Mari- 

e Association concerning allied ship- 
Ping to Cuba: 
Srroncrn Action Neenep To CURB ALLIED 
SHIPPING To CUBA 
Since early 1962, the American Maritime 
tation has sought to bring the serious- 
Ness of the problems resulting from the use 
Of free world shipping in the Cuban trade to 
the attention of the Government. In Febru- 
ary 1963, the administration Issued National 
ty Action Memorandum No. 220 to 
with the matter. To date, very little 
has been made in curbing the use 
Of free world vessels in the Cuban trade. A 
t Maritime Administration report notes 
t since January 1, 1968, a total of 149 
World and Polish vessels concluded 205 
Ps to Cuba. 
It is obvious from these figures that the 
lementation.of National Security Action 
1 randum No. 220 has not accomplished 
ts desired objective. As à result, this asso- 
Clation feels that more stringent steps must 
taken by the U.S. Government if its 

Orelgn policy objective of economically iso- 

, lating Cuba is to be achieved. 
A measure has recently been introduced 
the House of Representatives by Congress- 
man Paul Rocers, of Florida, which would 
dar all vessels of a foreign country which 
permits its ships to trade with Cuba from 

S. interstate or foreign trade, Under the 

of the bill, no article could be trans- 
Ported in interstate or foreign commerce to 
or from the United States aboard vessels 
Ot any foreign country which allows ships 
under the flag of that country to be 

in trade with Cuba. This association 

H fly supports the measure, known as 

= 7687, and urges its passnge by the 
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Who's Afraid of the Big Bad Tax? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Interest Equalization Tax Act of 1963, 
H.R. 8000 is designed to equalize costs of 
longer term financing in the United 
States and in markets abroad. This 
should help to remedy one of the impor- 
tant deficit areas in the balance of pay- 
ments. 

Considerable concern has been ex- 
pressed by various financial interests 
that the bill will alienate our oversea 
allies. The following advertisement 
from the Japan Times, of July 26, 1963, 
however, seems to indicate that Japanese 
investment companies will be able to 
continue to vigorously compete for 
American investment dollars. I think 
the Members will be most interested in 
this advertisement: 

Wo's AFRAID OF THE Bic Bap Tax? 

No one who stops to consider that divi- 
dends paid in Japan can amount to two and 
three times average dividends paid in most 
Western nations. 

No one who stops to consider the growth 
potential fdctors that place Japanese securi- 
ties in the world’s No. 1 spot. 

No one who stops to consider that the 
Japanese Government guarantees full dollar 
repatriation including dollars earned 
through dividends or capital gain. 

No one who stops to consider. 

THE DAISHO SECURITIES Co., UTD. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 


Senators, Representatives, and Delegates ` 


who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Publio Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S, 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Benate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 


fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). i 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 


ering 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 


gressional No 
on credit (U.S, Code, title 
1939). 


44, sec. 150, p. 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


| _ Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate adjourned out of respect to the memory of Senator Kefauver. 


House passed D.C. crime bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Resolution Submitted: One resolution was submitted, 
as follows: S. Res. 180. Page 13915 


Authority To Meet: Committee on Foreign Relations 
was authorized to meet while Senate is in session on 
Tuesday, August 13. Page 13915 


Condolence Resolution: Senate adopted S. Res. 180, 
expressing condolences on the death of Senator Kefau- 
ver. Page 13915 


Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 12:07 p.m. out of respect to the memory of 
Senator Kefauver until noon Tuesday, August 13, when 
it will consider S. 1321, so-called Domestic Peace Corps 
program, to be followed by S. 1703, to amend Agricul- 
tural Act so as to extend for 1 year Mexican farm labor 
program. 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 


NUCLEAR TEST BAN PROPOSALS 


Committee on Armed Services: The Preparedness In- 
vestigating Subcommittee resumed its executive hear- 
ings on arms control and nuclear test ban proposals, 
having as its witness Dr. Edward Teller, who testified 


Page 13915 ` 


on security implications of the nuclear test ban pro- 
posals. 

Hearings continue on Wednesday, August 14, when 
Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff Gen. Maxwell 
Taylor will testify. 


NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 


Committee on Foreign Relations: Committee began 
hearings on the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty (Ex. M, 88th 
Cong., Ist sess.), receiving testimony from Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk. 

Hearings continue tomorrow when Secretary of De- 
fense McNamara will testify. 


SUBMERGED LANDS 


Commitice on Interior and Insular Affairs: Subcommit- 
tee on Territories and Insular Affairs held hearings on 
H. R. 2073, to place certain submerged lands within the 
jurisdiction of the governments of Guam, the Virgin 
Islands, and American Samoa, receiving testimony 
from John J. Kirwan, Assistant Director, and Martin P. 
Mangan, Legislative Adviser, both of the Office of Ter- 
ritories, Department of the Interior; Manuel F. L. Guer- 
rero, Governor of Guam; Ralph M. Paiewonsky, 
Governor of the Virgin Islands; and Galumalemana 
Vaiinupo J. Ala-Ilima, president, Organization for Pre- 
servation of Samoan Democracy. 
Hearings were adjourned subject to call. 


| House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 


Bills Introduced: 11 public bills, H.R. 8019-8029; 10 
private bills, H.R. 8030-8039; and 13 resolutions, H.J. 
Res. 643-647, H. Con. Res. 211, and H. Res. 484-490, 
were introduced. Pages 13924, 13964-13965 
Bills Reported: Reports were filed as follows: 

H. R. 6118, relating to the selection of public lands in 
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Alaska for the development and expansion of communi- 
ties (H. Rept. 647); 

H.R. 4842, to amend the Federal Credit Union Act to 
extend the time of annual meetings, amended (H. Rept- 
648) ; 

H.R. 772, regarding transfer of certain property pur- 
chased for low-rent housing project in Detroit, Mich. 
(H. Rept. 649); 


Loss of Freedom Through Big Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, it is 
Most refreshing to read the views of an 
American who is able to succinctly crys- 
talize important issues. Mr. W. B. Mur- 
Phy, president of Campbell Soup Co., 
Tecently made an address at a seminar 
for the magazine industry at Harvard 
Business School. I consider Mr. Murphy 
one of the outstanding examples of 
American, business leadership. His ad- 
dress clearly discusses the key issues fac- 
ing our people today. The danger of big 
government controlled by vocal and mis- 
guided liberals is gradually leading to 
a loss of our freedoms. I agree whole- 
heartedly with Mr. Murphy that only an 
aroused and informed public can save 
and preserve our freedoms and heritage. 


I ask unanimous consent that this ad- 
dress be printd in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

. There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

MAGAZINES AND ÂMERICAN BUSINESS 
(By W. B. Murphy) 

Whether he likes it or not, the manager of 
A business today has far more than his own 
business to be concerned about if that busi- 
ness is to move along. As such a manager 
and also as a citizen—and thinking in terms 
of the future—I would like to suggest that 
all editors and publishers of magazines have 
Some grave and special responsibilities in 
these times. In the day-to-day rush, it is 
not always easy to discern the meaning of 
change; and yet, the solid foundation of our 
democracy rests on public understanding. 
What the people of this country want, they 
Will get. It is vital, therefore, that they un- 
derstand the choices before them. If the 
Meaning of change is not clear, there is al- 
‘Ways a chance that we may end up where we 
do not want to go. You, above all, must see 
Clearly the meaning of day-to-day happen- 

the strategic nature of political and 
economic trends—and you are in a position 
to help your millions of readers to under- 
Stand events and their influence on the fu- 


Let me be quite specific and mention 
gs in our economy that give me pause. 
I am not here concerned with the current 
economic outlook, but, along with many other 
Americans, I am concerned about trends 
may lead us, during the balance of this 
century, into unfamiliar and unwelcome 
Dlaces, 

Consider, first, the growing power of gov- 
ernment. Government powers feeds on it- 
Self, It is the most dificult of all powers to 
combat. If big business gets too big, you 
Can control it. If big labor gets too big, you 
can control it. But government is the ulti- 
mate power—and if government gets too big, 
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who is to control it? Is there any practical 
way to control it? 

Please do not misunderstand me. I do 
not believe that there is any grand design 
by some potent few to bring about a highly 
centralized Federal Government control, but 
rather, I believe that, with all good intent, 
we are drifting. We are following our noses 
with our eyes almost closed. But the result 
is the same in either case. 

Today, to be one of the popular liberals 
means to advocate increasing Central Gov- 
ernment controls and services. To me, this 
concept is puzzling. Does this not repre- 
sent a reversal of traditional concepts? If 
I understand history correctly, the liberal 
position in the Western World in the 18th 
and 19th centuries, reflecting both the 
French Revolution and American Revolu- 
tion, was one of upholding individual rights 
and freedoms as against oppressive central 
governments. But today it is fashionable in 
liberal circles to drive for central planning 
and central control. Yet, I believe history 
demonstrates that the more dominant the 
power of the state, the less free the so- 
ciety—the ultimate, of course, being a high- 
ly centralized control and a loss of much of 
our freedom. Our ancestors left countries 
with highly centralized forms of government 
because of oppression in order to establish 
a new, free, liberal soclety. Are we drifting 
away from the- very concepts which have 
given this Nation its vitality? Are the so- 
called liberals of today leading us to a non- 
liberal future? 

Consider the increase in the size of gov- 
ernment. Between 1860 and 1960, the Amer- 
ican population increased sixfold, and the 
work force 11 times, but the number of Fed- 
eral civilian employees increased 60 times. 
The number of Federal civilian employees 
working in Washington, D.C., increased 100 
times. Last year the number of civilians 
employees of the Federal Government 
throughout our land reached a total of 
2,270,000. 

There are, of course, things that the Amer- 
ican people can do best only through their 
Government. I don’t think any American 
of objective mind will question the desir- 
ability of carefully worked out and sensible 
laws and regulations in fields that affect 
health, care of the aged, and care of those 
who cannot care for themselves. I think 
that we can only cheer for laws and regula- 
tions that help the individual businessman 
stimulate the growth of his enterprise and I 
think that when there is a broad need for 
correction of an abuse, the American people 
will give their full support. 

But the whole new concept of centralized 
planning and control inevitably thrusts upon 
us all a knotty question: To what extent Is 
it wise for politics to invade the world of 
economics? For he fact is that more and 
more economic decisions are being made for 
political reasons, And the business manager 
of today finds himself with a myriad of Gov- 
ernment problems to deal with. 

Today more than 15 percent of the electric 
power output of the United States is gen- 
eated in Government-owned plants. Gov- 
ernment operation in an industry has ad- 
vantages In that it escapes all Federal taxa- 
tion and frequently pays less local and State 
taxes than private companies do. Interest 
on funded debt is at very low rates. In com- 
puting rates for electricity, private com- 
panies must include tax obligations that 
their Government-owned competitors need 


not worry about. As Government increases 
its actual business operations it creates a dis- 
advantage to our economy for it weakens 
the private sector on which it depends for its 
tax revenue. z 

Step by step we have adopted Government 
control of more and more farm crops and 
the apparent objective is to control them all. 
The wheat referendum vote is a setback for 
these control plans but I fear it will not 
dampen very much the trends toward further 
controls. While professing to help the small 
family farm, the Federalf farm subsidy pro- 
gram benefits mostly the big farm and the 
corporate farm. Eighty percent of the farm - 
subsidy money goes to the twenty percent 
of the farms that are largest in size. 

This scheme of things is undoubtedly far 
from the original intent of the program, but 
is it not typical of the result of political 
solutions for economic problems? Govern- 
ment controls have not solved our farm 
problems—they have compounded them. 
The big problem now is for the public to 
understand more fully the farm crop situa- 
tion and the ways and means to extricate ~ 
ourselves from our predicament. The small 
family farm is going out of business at a 
rapid rate. The number of farms has de- 
clined from 5.6 million in 1950 to 3.7 million 
in 1962—a drop of 34 percent in 12 years— 
and continues to drop at the rate of about 
100,000 farms per year. 

It would be most enlightening to portray 


to the public the overall condition of the 


roughly 50 percent of our agricultural pro- 
duction that is not controlled by the Federal 
Government and compare it with the 50 per- 
cent that is controlled. I can tell you that 
the uncontrolled portion in the main Is 
healthy and in balance and that the con- 
trolled half is in many difficulties and very 
costly to the American public. Now you 
might say—so what?—the crops that are in 
trouble were the ones placed under control. 
But the best we can say for Government con- 
trols is that they certainly have not solved 
the problems. I do think that our troubles 
come in considerable part because of the 
great number of farms of low productivity. 
These haye been going out of business in 
droves so, theoretically at least, the case for 
farm controls is getting less urgent each 
year. A lot of the people from the unprofit- 
able farms are finding work in the plants 
that are constantly springing up in the small 
cities and towns in rural areas. I have heard 
some very knowledgeable farm leaders say 
that a program of cutting back supports at 
the rate of 10 percent per year would likely 
work us out of our main troubles in 10 years 
with very little hardship to farming as a 
whole. 

Also, we should have a real look at what 
the farm subsidy p is doing to our 
balance-of-payments problem and to our 
strategic position in negotiating tariffs. 
These are major matters for our country’s 
international relations, Every time our Gov- 
ernment disposes of a chunk of surplus farm 
product on the world market, we invite tariff 
or quota retaliation by the countries whose 
normal agricultural positions are disturbed. 

There is a lot of talk in Washington and 
elsewhere about our country’s rate of busi- 
ness growth. With all this discussion, there 
is need for a proper perspective. Our coun- 
try is growing in population at the rate of 
about 1.8 percent a year and we all want a 
continuing increase in our average living 
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standard. This means we need economic 
growth greater than our population growth. 

An examination of the record since 1900 
shows that our gross national product has 
grown, in terms of 1962 dollars, at the aver- 
age rate of 3.1 percent per year. This in- 
cludes all the poor years of the early 1930's 
and the boom years of the wars. Recently, 
from 1950 to 1962, this growth has averaged 
33 t—close to the average since the 
turn of the century. Of course, a 3.3 per- 
cent rate of today means a dollar 
gain of about $19 billion whereas in, say 
1925, a gain of 3.3 percent represented only 
about $6 billion. 

It is much tougher to make our gross 
national product grow today than it was 
earlier in the century because growth comes 
largely from the private sector and we have 
a relatively much larger tax burden to bear 
today than we did in the early years of the 
century. Because of this tax burden, our 
private domestic investment has grown too 
slowly—at a rate of only 12 percent an- 
nually during this same period from 1950 to 
1962. ' 

There are lots of ways that business 
growth can be aided by Government. Busi- 
ness needs a strong Government r in 
developing its international trade. It needs 
tax rates and laws that help growth. It 
needs vigilant policing by Government of the 
existing laws. It needs a judicious attitude 
by Government. 

I am also concerned about what is ap- 
parently a complete misunderstanding among 
millions of our fellow citizens of the nature 
of profits and their vital role in our demo- 
cratic society. 

As you and I know, one of the troubles 
with our economy today is that net profits 
are not high enough. Gross profits might 
be adequate, but net profits, after taxes, are 
not. We are not being allowed to create 
capital fast enough to finance a higher rate 
of national growth and progress. Profits are 
declining as a percentage of our gross na- 
tional product. When net profits are sub- 
stantial, it should be cause for national re- 
joicing. Profits are capital in the process 
of being formed—and it is capital which fi- 
nances growth, development, research, and, 
above all, jobs for the present and expanding 
future generations. 

If we are to have more jobs for the larger 
populations of tomorrow, we have got to 
~ have profits today to finance them. It is 
estimated we will need $70 billion of new 
capital per year within the next 5 to 10 years. 
These dollars should come from profits 
present or future. If more capital is not 
produced than is consumed in the process, 
there is no new capital formation and there 
is a dilution of existing capital. 

I have great faith in the judgment of the 
American people when they are informed 
and aroused. It has been said that the good 
sense of the American people should never 
be underestimated nor their information 
overestimated. A democracy to be success- 
ful must be alert and well informed. This 
means that effective and constant commu- 
nication is vital to the health of our econ- 
omy. Leadership in this process of commu- 
nication is a duty of men and women in any 
walk of life—but especially is it a responsi- 
bility of editors and publishers. 

If this great democracy—which Lincoin 
called the last great hope of mankind—is to 
lead the world toward continuing progress 
under freedom, we must clearly show the 
incomparable power of freedom in our own 
national life. Gentlemen—if there is any 
inclination on your part to think that I have 
overemphasized that we are drifting in a 
dangerous direction, I hope you will take a 
new reading. 
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Strong Support Indicated for College Aid 
Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT H. QUIE 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 16, 1963 


Mr. QUIE. Mr. Speaker, in order that 
my colleagues might know of the vast 
support given to H.R. 6143, which will 
be considered by the House tomorrow, I 
am enclosing correspondence which 
many of us on the special subcommittee 
of the House Committee on Education 
and Labor have received. You will no- 
tice that this support comes from every 
type of institution of higher education, 
be they graduate level, 4-year or 2-year 
institutions, huge universities or com- 
munity colleges, public or private insti- 
tutions or strictly liberal arts institu- 
tions or technical institutions. We have 
heard from most organizations which 
represent institutions of higher educa- 
tion and they indicate their support for 
this legislation. 

H.R. 6143 has the support of the 
American Council on Education, the 
American Association of Junior Colleges, 
the Association of State Universities and 
Land-Grant Colleges, the Association of 
American Colleges, the Association for 
Higher Education, the American Library 
Association, the Association of College 
and Research Libraries, the American 
Association of University Women, the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
and other groups and individuals inter- 
ested in higher education. H.R. 6143 
also is supported by Robert Evan Davis, 
executive director of the Division of 
Christian Higher Education of the 
American Baptist Convention. 

The material referred to follows: 
Hon. ALBERT H. QUIE: 

We urge your continued vigorous effort 
toward passage of H.R. 6143. The junior 
colleges of Minnesota are in dire need of the 
financial assistance this bill will provide. 

CHARLES A. HILL, 
Dean, Rochester Junior College. 


Congressman ALBERT H. QUIE: À 
Respectfully request your support of HR. 
6143 to provide college facilities. Passage of 
this bill essential to higher education. 
OSCAR A. ANDERSON, 
President, Augsburg College. 


Congressman ALBERT H. Gum: 

We send full support for H.R. 6143. Appre- 
ciate your fine work. Higher education faces 
real problem delay and expanding and 
strengthening will be serious loss. 

Dean R. I. MELAND, 
° Austin Junior College. 


Hon. ALBERT H. QUIE: 

Strongly urge favorable action on H.R. 6143 
to provide funds for academic buildings re- 
quired by colleges and universities in meet- 
ing expanding enrollments. ` 

RICHARD C. GILMEN, 
Dean of Carleton College. 


August 13 


Hon. ALBERT H. QUIE: 

When H.R. 6143 providing loans and grants 
for academic facilities for both public and 
private colleges comes up for a vote in the 
House on August 13, I strongly urge you to 
vote in favor of the resolution. Thank you. 

PAUL H. GIDDENS, 
President, Hamline University. 
Sr. JOHN'S UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGES OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
Collegeville, Minn., August 7, 1963. 
Hon. ALBERT H. QUIE, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Me. Quie: I am happy to learn that 
H.R. 6143 is, or will shortly be, the subject 
of debate on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives. This Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963 is of vital concern to all of us 
who must provide additional undergraduate 
and graduate academic facilities. 

The expenditures proposed under H.R. 6143 
seem modest indeed in the light of the im- 
provement of the quality of our human 
resources. 

I should like to urge, in the name of the 
faculty and students at St. John’s Univer- 
sity, that H.R. 6143 be given favorable con- 
sideration. 

Sincerely yours, 
Arno Gustin, OSB., 
President. 


Representative ALBERT H. QUIE: 

Repectfully request support of H.R. 6143. 
Higher education facilities bill need is most 
urgent. 


= Sister M. CAMILLE, 


College of St. Teresa. 
Hon, ALBERT H. QUIE: 

On behalf of the Association for Higher 
Education I wish to express appreciation for 
your leadership in getting higher education 
facilities bill, H.R. 6143, before Rules Com- 
mittee. It is our hope that the judicial re- 
view amendment will be offered when the 
bill is up for consideration in the House of 
Representatives. 

H. T. Morse, 

Dean, General College, University oj 
Minnesota, and President-Elect, Asso- 
ciation for Higher Education. 

Hon, ALBERT H. QUIE: 

St. Mary's College respectfully urges your 
strong support of H.R. 6143, the Higher Edu- 
cation Facilities Act of 1963, as an excellent 
jong-overdue and much-needed piece of leg- 
islation for our constantly expanding insti- 
tutions of higher learning. 

Sincerly, 
Brother I. Basit, 
President, St. Mary's College. 


Hon. ALBERT QUIE: 

Community college buildings are urgent 
necessity in Minnesota. Hope Higher Edu- 
cational Facilities Act is so written that we 
can participate with new State system passed 
by last legislature. 

WESLEY WAAGE, 
Dean, Junior College, and President, 
Minnesota Association of Junior Col- 
leges. 


Congressman A. L. QUIE: 
Urge support of higher education facill- ~ 
ties bill, H.R. 6143, X 
CLEMENS M. GRANSKOU, 
President, St, Olaf College. 


Congresswoman EDITH GREEN: 
Have followed your. efforts and statements 
regarding support for various measures deal- 
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ing with higher education with high ap- 
proval. Your vigorous support of HR. 6143 
most important. 

James H. JENSEN, 


President, Oregon State University. 
Congresswoman EDITH GREEN : 

Delighted that H.R. 6143 is scheduled for 
a vote on the floor of the House. Am wiring 
other members of Oregon delegation express- 
ing my hope that it will pass by a wide 
margin. 

ARTHUR S. FLEMMING, 
President, University of Oregon. 
Hon. Eorrn GREEN: 

Commendations and good wishes in your 
leadership for college facilities bill, Ameri- 
can education needs it. Linfield board of 
trustees has authorized an application, upon 
Passage of bill, for a grant toward our new 
science development. 

Harry L. Dux, 
President, Linfield College. 
Mrs. EDITH Green: 

The University of Portland supports H.R. 
6143. The college housing program has 
demonstrated its efficacy; the facilities bill 
will make an equally significant contribution 
to the academic development and growth of 
our Nation. 

PAuL E. WALDSCHMIDT, 
President, University of Portland. 


EDITH Green: 
We ask your favorable consideration of the 
higher education facilities bill, H.R. 6143. 
Jon R. HOWARD, 
President, Lewis and Clark College. 


Hon. Eprrr Green: 

Bill HR. 6143 providing loans and grants 
for academic facilities for both public and 
Private colleges will come, before the House. 
The officials of Lane College sincerely hope 
that you will support this bill. 

O. A. KREENDOLL, President. 
Hon, EDITH GREEN: 

Urge favorable action on H.R. 6143. Fed- 
eral loans and grants critically needed by 
Wesleyan and all private colleges, especially 


in West Virginia. 
STANLEY H. MARTIN, 
President, West Virginia Wesleyan College. 
Hon, Eorrm GREEN: 

Ilinois Wesleyan is ready to increase en- 
Tollment by 300 provided we can secure 
library facilities. H.R. 6143 would help us 
greatly in this effort. 

Liorp M. BERTHOLF, 
President, Illinois Wesleyan University. 


Hon, Enrrs Green: 
Strongly urge you support HR. 6143. Edu- 
Cation needs have never been greater. 
Vance D. ROGERS, 
President, Nebraska Wesleyan Univer- 
sity. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN: 

Trustees and administration of Southwest- 
ern College strongly urge your consideration 
and support of H.R. 6143. 

C. ORVILLE STROHL, 
President, Southwestern College. 
Hon. EDITH Green: 

Provisions of bill H.R. 6143 would. bring 
great benefits to educational institutions. 
We in Arkansas need this law. Hope you 
Will do all you can to help it to puss the 
Congress. 

Dr. R. D. CROCKETT, 
President, Philander Smith College. 
Hon. Eorra Green: `~ 

I hope that you will support H.R. 6143 pro- 

viding loans and grants for academic facil- 
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ities for both public and private colleges 
which will help the private colleges. 
Dr. Em™err K. MCLARTY, 

President, Brevard College. 
Hon. Eprra GREEN: 

Keuka College officially supports passage of 
H.R. 6143 and endorses your goals to assist 
institutions of higher learning as they im- 
prove the quality of their resources. 

WILLIAM S. LITTERICK, 
President, Keuka College. 
Congresswoman GREEN: 

Benedict College trustees and administra- 
tion earnestly urge you to vote approval of 
the college facilities bill H.R. 6143. Benedict 
College trains many teachers, professional 
and vocational employees. Favorable vote on 
this bill will aid the college in getting much 
needed buildings and facilities to do neces- 
sary job in education. A 
J. A. BACOATS, 

President, Benedict College. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN: 

Rising tide of student applications at 
Bishop College accents urgent need for addi- 
tional classrooms, laboratories, and library 
facilities in immediate future. Passage of 
H.R. 6143 will help us meet our inescapable 
responsibility to provide adequate first-class 
facilities and academic program for students 
knocking on our doors. 

President M. K. Curry, Jr., 
Bishop College. 
Representative EDITH Green: 

Urge support of H.R. 6143. Means great 
deal to all levels of education in State of 
Oregon and the United States. 

f Ceci, POSEY, 
Executive Secretary, 
Oregon Education Association. 
Hon. EDITH GREEN: 

I strongly favor passage of House bill 6143 

and urge your support of the bill. 
O. W. ROBBINS, 
President, Louisburg College. 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY, 
Bloomington, Ind., July 31, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN BRADEMAS, 
House of Representatives, 
Wushington, D.C. 

Dran JOHN: On the occasion of our lunch- 
eon discussion in the Vandenberg room a 
few weeks ago there was all too little time 
to discuss with you and your Hoosier col- 
leagues of the Congress all of the most 
pressing problems confronting our public 
universities in Indiana. But it was cer- 
tainly a constructive pleasure for President 
Hovde and me to have as much of your time 
as you were able to share with us. 

One problem, that of obtaining sufficient 
construction funds with which to provide a 
bare minimum of learning space and facili- 
ties of adequate quality for the overwhelm- 
ing enrollments of the next few years and 
bey nd, has been compounded by two recent 
actions here at home in Indiana. 

F.rst, though we have been and are in a 
deficit situation for adequate space, the leg- 
islature appropriated 634 million less in con- 
struction funds than was the conservatively 
estimated need for the next biennium. 
Then, to further compound this deficiency 
upon a deficiency, the current litigation con- 
cerning the State revenues necessitated an 
executive decision to withhold all appropri- 
ated construction funds which were to be 
available from State general funds. Which- 
ever way the latter exigency is resolved, fail- 
ure to realize revenues pending the judicial 
decision may well reduce the construction 
fund even below the level established by the 
legislature, even if the revenue bills should 
eventually stand as passed. 


I would respectfully remind you, though 
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I'm quite certain you are fully aware, that 
the projected enrollments are not mythical. - 
The youngsters are the big wave born in 
1946 and after, soon to be 18 years old, grad- 
uated from high school, qualified for col- 
lege, and ready to be admitted. Our projec- 
tions are, also, based on understandings 
with the privately supported colleges of Indi- 
ana to the effect that we all will try to main- 
tain the relative proportions of undergradu- 
ate enrollment as between the public and 
the private colleges and universities while 
continuing to hold higher educational op- 
portunity open in Indiana to the really 
qualified student regardless of his economic 
or social status. In short, there just is no 
escape from the enrollment facts. We either 
will have facilities to continue providing 
good-quality education in Indiana or we 
won't, 

Economy and efficiency in the operation 
and in the use of facilities are subjects of 
constant study and action in an intense effort 
to do more with what has been made avail- 
able, and our efficiency of utilization is 
among the Nation's very best as a result; but 
facilities which are inadequate now will not 
adequately accommodate the enrollment in- 
creases of the next few years, to say nothing 
of 10 years and 20 years. 

Perhaps I belabor this matter, but I do so 
because too much wishful thinking and “let 
George do it” reasoning have already made 
this situation critical if not well nigh beyond 
recovery. 

My preference would be that Indiana fully 
carry her own load for the adequate support 
of public higher education; but confronted, 
as we are, with the cold facts now surround- 
ing these problems which relate directly to 
the future of our State and the future of 
bright Hoosier I would consider 
myself derelict if I did not urge upon you 
the most serious consideration you can give 
to H.R. 6143, when and if it is reported out 
of the Rules Committee, 

Congresswoman GREEN is the author of 
this bill which would provide loans and 
grants for undergraduate and graduate facili- 
ties. The bill, I am told, has bipartisan sup- 
port, and it does not contain complicating 
and controversial features such as scholar- 
ships, and so on. It is supported by the 
great majority of public and private colleges 
and universities across the Nation, for nearly 
all face similar urgent problems. 

If there is any way in which we can pro- 
vide you with information pertinent to this 
subject, please call upon us, for we are deeply 
concerned and would want to provide any 
factual assistance we can to aid understand- 
ing of the problem and this effort to help 
solve it. It is probably the most serious 
problem Indiana University faces. Our hous- 
ing facilities are keeping up with needs 
pretty well, but our academic facility situa- 
tion. will soon be desperate. 

I would be most pleased to have any ex- 
pression of your feelings on HR. 6143 and its 
position and possibility for passage this 
session. 

Thank you for your attention—and best 


Sincerely, 
Ervis J. STAHR, Jr., 
President. 
VINCENNES UNIVERSITY, 

- Vincennes, Ind., August 10, 1963. 
Hon, JOHN Brapemas, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN BraDEMAS: May I call 
your attention to H.R. 6143 which has already 
been approved by the House Education and 
Labor Committee and now is in the hands 
of the Rules Committee for action to bring 
it to the floor for debate. This bill, as you 
will recall, provides a 3-year appropriation of 
matching grants and loans for the construc- 
tion of academic facilities, at both public 
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and nonprofit institutions of higher educa- 
tion. 

We here at Vincennes University are par- 
ticularly interested in the phase of the bill 
which provides that 22 percent of the funds 
allotted for each State shall be set aside for 
junior colleges and vocational and technical 
institutions. 

As I think you know, the State of Indiana 
is running somewhere between 15 and 20 

mt lower than the national average in 
the number of college age young people who 
are attending college. The recent post-high- 
school study commission found that Indiana 
systems are woefully inadequate in voca- 
tional and technical education. If this situ- 
ation continues, Indiana will be in poor 
condition to compete with certain other 
States for industry. In fact, as you know, 
we have not been able to attract our share 
of the new electronic and highly technical 
industrial developments. 

I am personally convinced that one of the 
reasons why Indiana is lagging the national 
level in the percentage of students attend- 
ing college is due to the fact that we have 
not satisfactorily provided sound college fa- 
cilities within commuting distance of our 
students at a price they can afford to pay. 

As you know, the Indiana Conference of 
Higher Education, for many years, has fost- 
ered what is known as the Indiana plan, 
which is one of those idealistic projects which 
sounds good, has good aims, but isn’t doing 
the job. Unfortunately, most of the citizens 
of Indiana are not aware that it isn’t doing 
the job. 

The Indiana plan had two major emphases. 
In the first place, the State wanted to at- 
tempt to keep the college population about 
equally divided between the public and pri- 
vate institutions. At present, the public 
institutions have 53 percent of the college 
population and the private colleges have 47 
percent, if we shut our eyes to the 10,000 stu- 
dents who are in the extension centérs of 
the universities. 

In the second and most important item, 
the Indiana plan proposed that there be a 
college within 25 miles of every student in 
the State with the thought that students 
could then commute to college. There is 
a college within 25 miles of most of the stu- 
dents of the State. Unfortunately; a sub- 
stantial mumber of colleges like DePauw, 
Wabash, Notre Dame, and St. Joseph, to 
name a few, are just not interested in the 
students in commuting distance, and among 
those colleges which are interested in com- 
muting students, the tuition of the private 
colleges run from $650 upward. The post 
high school study commission discovered 
that 40 percent of the families of Indiana 
have incomes of less than $4,000 per year. 
A family with three or four children and an 
income of $4,000 or less, will find college at- 
tendance at a cost of $650 to $1,200 a year 
for tuition plus related expenses, a very dis- 
couraging prospect. 

What H.R. 6143 will dé in Indiana is to 
encourage the establishment of more voca- 
tional and technical institutions and we 
hope help to bring the costs down to where 
most of the young people can be expected 
to pay their way. 

As you know, I believe that extension 
centers in the universities constitute poor 
education and are entirely unsatisfactory for 
the needs of the State of Indiana. It Is to be 
admitted, however, that they are better than 
nothing and that at least 10,000 young peo- 
ple are getting started in college each year, 
most of whom would get no start at all if 
they were not present. At present, the stu- 
dents attending these centers are paying $3 
for every academic hour to help build the 
buildings, granted that Indiana is in the 
rather ridiculous position of taxing the poor 
kid to pay the cost of building buildings for 
the kid who comes to attend the resident 
campuses. 
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My hope is that H.R. 6143 will not only 
help Vincennes University but it will help 
break through the rather tragic circum- 
stances in which the vested interests in 
higher education have involved the young 
people of this State. May I urge your sup- 
port of this bill? Thank you for your help. 

Sincerely, 
Isaac K. BEcKEs, 
President. 
St. Many-or-THE-Woops COLLEGE, 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods, Ind., 
August 5, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN BRADEMAS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear ConcressmMan: We wish to join 
our recommendation to that of many other 
institutions of higher education in Indiana 
to request your support of the Green bill, H.R. 
6143. We consider this bill most acceptable 
as a good and much needed piece of legisla- 
tion to assist our colleges in their efforts to 
provide the needed facilities for an ever in- 
creasing student enrollment as well as the 
ever present need to improve the quality of 
our educational services. 

Sincerely yours, 
Sister MARIE PERPETUA, 
President. 
JOHN BRADEMAS: 

We at Bethel College approve passage of 
H.R. 6148. We support the stand of the In- 
diana Conference on Higher Education in 
favor of this proposed legislation. Your sup- 
port is urged, 

WILBUR B. SANDO, 
Dean, Bethel College. 
Hon. JOHN BRADEMAS; 

Your sponsorship and support of H.R. 6143 
deeply appreciated by all of us concerned 
with the problems of planning and building 
sufficient academic facilities to meet the fu- 
ture educational needs of the Nation's young 
people. Such financial support for academic 
facilities clearly rates top priority at this 
time since it takes more than 2 years for new 
facilities to be planned, built, and put into 
use. During the next 2 years the number of 
high school graduates will increase approxi- 
mately 40 percent. Universities can start to 
build now. Further delay is truly inexcusable 
when the future need and demand are so 
clearly evident. 

FREDERICK L. HOVDE, 
President, Purdue University. 


JOHN BRADEMAS: 

I am vitally interested in the favorable 
passage of H.R. 6143. Georgetown's plans 
for a law center and library depend on this 
legislation. I appeal to you for needed sup- 
port. 

Rev. EDwanp D. Bunn, S. J., 
President, Georgetown University. 
= — 
BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, 
Muncie, Ind., July 26, 1983. 
Hon. JOHN BRADEMAS, — 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Brapemas: President Emens has 
requested me to urge your support of HR. 
6143, the proposed Higher Education Act of 
1963. 

You will be interested to know Ball State 
Teachers College has plans that are near 
completion for an addition to the present 
science building which will provide labora- 
tories for physics, chemistry, biology, earth 
science, and physiology. Plans are in proc- 
ess for the renovation of the present science 
building for general classrooms in science 
and mathematics. It was built in 1923. A 
large lecture demonstration room for 300 
students is also greatiy needed. The total 
estimated cost for the foregoing is $3,450,000. 

Plans are also being developed for the 
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conversion of the present assembly hall into 
additional library facilities. The estimated 
cost for this project is $750,000. 

We shall be happy to attempt to answer 
questions you might have concerning Ball 
State Teachers College programs and proj- 
ects and thank you for consideration you 
will give this request. 

Sincerely yours, 
OLIVER C. Bums, 
Coordinator of Public Affairs and Col- 
lege Development. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT: “ 

The California State colleges are pleased 
to join with the American Council on Edu- 
cation in urging the 88th Congress to enact 
into law H.R. 6143 which will be heard by 
the House on Tuesday, August 13. 

This measure will benefit both public and 
private higher education of which Cali- 
fornia is the leader by providing assistance in 
critical areas of development. 

GLENN 5. DUNKE, 
Chancellor, California State Colleges. 
Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT: 

University of California urges your sup- 
port higher education bill H.R. 6143 sched- 
uled for House floor Tuesday, August 13. 
California higher education—public and pri- 
vate—would receive $22 million matching 
grants, undergraduate facilities construction, 
and substantial additional matching grants, 

uate facilities construction. These 
funds would make possible marked accelera- 
tion construction needed instructional 
facilities to meet tremendous enrollment ex- 
plosion now upon California institutions 
which cannot be met from State or private 
funds alone. 

CLARK KERR, 
President, University of California. 

Hon. JAMES ROOSEVELT: 

Our association respectfully urges your 
support of H.R. 6143. California junior col- 
lege enroliment is growing over 10 percent 
annually and will soon accelerate even 
faster. Supplement to local funds for con- 
struction is necessary if needed facilities are 
to be provided. 

Henny T. TYLER, 
Executive Secretary, California Junior 
College Association. 
Hon. CARLTON R. SICKLES: 

Passage of H.R. 6143, the higher education 
facilities bill, is vital for higher education in 
Maryland. We urge you to vote for its pas- 
sage. 

s OTTO F. KRAUSHAAR, 

President, Goucher College. 
Hon, CARLTON R. SICKLES: 
I I understand that H.R. 6143 is scheduled 
for vote in the House on Tuesday, August 13. 
The of this bill would be of material 
benefit to the University of Maryland and I 
urge you to support it. 
Witson H. ELKINS, 
President, University of Maryland. 
UNIVERSITY OF DAYTON, 
Dayton, Ohio, August 9. 1963. 
Hon. CARLTON R. SICKLES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear REPRESENTATIVE SICKLES: Despite the 
fact that we are straining every local re- 
source at our command, we have spent $16 
million in the past 15 years, yet we still fall 
short of the educational facilities needed to 
meet the demands made upon us. The situ- 
ation will be aggravated beyond our means 
during the next 2 years. We need the assist- 
ance promised In H.R. 6143 and urge your 
strong support and vote to help us help 
those who depend on us. 

Respectfully yours, 
~ RAYMOND A. ROESCH, S.M., 
President, University of Dayton. 
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Mount St. Marr’s COLLEGE, 
Emmitsburg, Md, August 6, 1963. 
Hon. CARLTON R. SICKLES, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN SICEKLES: Mount St. 
Mary's College would like to recommend your 
support of the Higher Education Facilities 
Act of 1963 (the Green bill, H.R. 6143). We 
feel that the provisions of this bill are both 
excellent and much needed for our growing 
system of higher education in the United 
States, 

With every good wish, 

Roser R. KLINE, Ph. D., 
President. 
Representative Sam GIBBONS: 

Urge your support of H.R. 6143, which pro- 
vides much needed support for higher educa- 
tion facilities. Support provided in this leg- 
islation does uot interfere with proper local 
control of higher education. Would appre- 
ciate knowing whether or not you favor this 
legislation. 

GORDON W. BLACKWELL, 
President, Florida State University. 
Hon. Sam M. GIBBONS: 

Would appreciate your active support of 
HR. 6143 which provides support for higher 
education buildings and facilities. We have 
studied the bill carefully and believe it pre- 
Serves local control of higher education and 
a proper balance between public and private 
education. Enrollments in Florida colleges 
and universities is expected to double in 
next 7 years. The need for this Federal sup- 
Plement to help meet building needs is 
critical, 

Regards, 
J. WAYNE REITZ, 
President, University of Florida. 
CENTRAL FLORIDA JUNIOR COLLEGE, 
Ocala, Fla., July 18, 1963. 
Hon. Sam M. GIBBONS, 
Representative from Florida, House of Rep- 
resentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN GIBBONS: I should like 
to. invite your special consideration of H.R. 
6143, the higher education bill that I un- 
derstand is presently awaiting action by the 
Rules Committee prior to introduction to 
the floor of the House. In my opinion pas- 
Sage of this bill would be particularly ap- 
propriate for the needs of Florida at the 
Present time, and I, therefore, should ap- 
Preciate most sincerely your consideration 
and, if possible, your active support for the 
adoption of this legislation. 

As you know, the needs for construction 
for higher education in Florida are at a crit- 
ical point. In both the junior college and 
University programs, the possibilities for 
Construction lag significantly behind present 
enrollments, and there is little possibility 
for accommodating the rapidly increasing 
Potential college population of the next few 
Years unless significant action is taken at 
Once, The Florida Legislature, in the spring 
did approve a bond issue which, if approved 

the people in November, would provide 
& solid base for construction that would go 
tar toward m most pressing current 
Needs, but would still leave us far short 
Of the space demands over the next few 
years. If, on the other hand, funds from the 
issue could be coupled with funds 
Arallable under the provisions of H.R. 6143, 
Florida would be in the best position that 
We have occupied in many years for at least 
a temporary solution to this perplexing and 
insistent challenge. 

We continue to be indebted to you for 

your service and leadership for the State. 
Sincerely yours, 


Junior Colleges. 
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UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA, 
Tampa, Fla., August, 6, 1963. 
Hon. Sam M. GIBBONS, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sam: I understand that there is a 
reasonably good chance that the college aca- 
demic facilities bill, H.R. 6143, Introduced 
by EprrH Green, may come up for vote soon. 
I hope you will find it possible to support 
the measure. 

It should be of real help to Florida in 
facing the terrific expansion in higher edu- 
cation now before us. 

Best personal wishes and regards to the 
family. 

Cordially, 
SIDNEY J. FRENCH, 
Dean. 


Progress and Development of 


Westfield, N.J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1963 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, I am very proud of my home- - 


town of Westfield, NJ. In this day and 
age of the fast pace, Westfield has man- 
aged to keep its small-town identity. 

The neighborliness of the town makes 
it a particularly attractive place in which 
to live and work. There are océasions in 
which this friendliness is dramatically 
expressed. I recently learned of a visit 
to Westfield by a group of 35 foreign 
students from 19 different nations. 
What impressed these students the most 
was the hospitality with which they were 
received. I think it is important that 
they found themselves so welcome on the 
final few days of their year-long stay in 
this country; and I am extremely proud 
of Westfield for affording these students 
that welcome. 

Mr. President, I have an editorial from 
the Elizabeth, N.J., Journal of July 22 
that praises the citizens of Westfield for 
their good will. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that it be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

INTERNATIONAL GOOD WILL WORKS 

Westfield always has held its communal 
head high among the better towns of the New 
York-New Jersey metropolitan area, and 35 
students from 19 countries who have been 
visiting there think that pride has founda- 
tion. They were impressed by the charm 
and the greenery and the cleanliness, all eyl- 
dence of good municipal housekeeping and 
hometown self-respect. 

Not all the visitors were from urban back- 
grounds, but each expressed delight at the 
appearance of Westfield and also at the 
friendliness of its people. These conclusions 
are the more interesting because the 6-day 
sojourn in Westfield was the closing stay of a 
year in the United States. Washington and 
the White House concluded their tour. 

This appraisal of Westfield is a compliment. 
to the town. A compliment can be a gesture, 


nity utterly new to them and which they may 
never see again, Their words consequently 
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can be traced to a genuine delight at recep- 
tion and environment. 

This encounter is typical of the efficacy of 
a people-to-people campaign, if it were pos- 
sible on a broad scale, that would assure 
Latin American not all Yankees are billion- 
airs, teach Asians that Americans are not 
exploiters, convince the Russians they do 
no (and did not) originate the best of every- 
thing. 

The world has shrunk a lot in a few years, 
but to the little people who fill it one corner 
still is far from another. Text and picture, 
even voice contact, cannot make them fully 
acquainted. As Kipling discovered genera- 
tions ago East and West can meet, when 
“they stand face to face.” 


The 125th Anniversary of Georgetown, 
Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 30,1963 


Mr. BATES. Mr. Speaker, as de- 
scribed editorially by the Lawrence 
Eagle-Tribune of Lawrence. Mass., 
Georgetown “is a busy, beautiful, grow- 
ing community, rightly proud of its past, 
and rightly confident of its future,” and 
I am very proud as its Congressman, to 
extend heartiest congratulations on its 
125th anniversary. 

The current observance of this anni- 
versary is of special interest to the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts and beyond, 
for its citizens have contributed immeas- 
urably to the growth and development 
of the State and Nation. Large numbers 
of its citizens have distinguished them- 
selves in the field of public service, and 
have served and lost their lives in the de- 
fense of our country. 

Georgetown was incorporated as a 
town in 1838, but Georgetown's proud 
history dates back 294 years to 1669, 
when it was a parish under the name of 
New Rowley. Its first settlers were a 
band of weavers from Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, who started their lives there as 
farmers. 

In the early 1700's, a boot and shoe 
factory was established. It was in 
Georgetown that the first pegs were 
made, and where the first pegging ma- 
chine ever used in the world was 
employed. The introduction of this 
machine revolutionized the art of shoe- 
making which had been done before that 
time by hand. At this time, it is reported 
that nearly every farmer had his little 
shoeshop connected with his farm and 
worked in it in winter as regularly as 
he planted his crops in the spring. 

Shipbuilding also flourished in this lit- 
tle town for a short time in the latter 
part of the 18th century. The oaks from 
one of Georgetown’s hills provided tim- 
ber for the construction of Old Ironsides. 

Georgetown opened its celebration re- 
cently with a .testimonial banquet to 
Robert Fisher Metcalf whom the Eagle- 
Tribune describes as “a distinguished 
personality not only in Georgetown 
where he was born and has lived for 83 
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years but in all Essex County. He is a 
lawyer by profession and a good citizen 
by nature. For almost half of George- 
„town's years, he has been earning the 
* title now generally and justly bestowed 
on him, Mr. Georgetown.“ 

I am happy to extend to the people of 
Georgetown and its distinguished citizen 
the greetings and best wishes of the Sixth 
Congressional District. 


De Kalb County, Ga., Industrial Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN E. TALMADGE 


_ OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 13, 1963 


Mr. TALMADGE. Mr. President, one 
of the fastest growing and most progres- 
sive areas of my State of Georgia is De 
Kalb County which in recent years has 
grown to be the second most populous 
county in the State. 

Recently, the Governor of Georgia, 
Carl E. Sanders, dedicated 19 new in- 
dustries in De Kalb County and this 
event was reported in Dixie Business, 
which is published by Hubert F. Lee. I 
ask unanimous consent that Mr. Lee's 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

De Kats COUNTY, GA., INDUSTRIAL GROWTH 
(By Hubert F. Lee) 

Several world records in industrial plant 
promotion, speed in developing an indus- 
trial area, were set in Metropolitan Atlanta 
June 19, when Georgia’s Gov, Carl Sanders 
cut 19 ribbons dedicating 19 new plants at 
Stone Mountain Industrial Park, which H. 
G. (Pat) Patillo, his father H. A., and his 
brother, Dan, constructed and sold since be- 
ginning January 1962. 

With plenty of help, of course, from every- 
body interested in more payrolls. 

Chairman Charles O. Emmerich, De Kalb 
County Board of Commisioners, Decatur, 
Ga., a man of vision and ability equalled 
only by such men as his brother, publisher 
J. Oliver Emmerich, of the McComb (Miss.) 
Enterprise, said: 

“We of De Kalb County are trying to build 
the best possible image, To do this we must 
first sell: 

“The Southeast. 

“The State of Georgia. 

“The Metropolitan Atlanta area. 

“Then, we give the hard sale * * * to try 
to bring them into De Kalb County. 

“The important thing is, it is a total area 
of cooperation * * * with an honest at- 
tempt to give a great image.” 

Mr, Emmerich gave the formula for in- 
dustrial growth: 

Working with our chamber of commerce 
and the leaders of the other 5 counties and 
45 municipalities making up the Atlanta 
Metropolitan area. 

Spending funds through our chamber of 
commerce in advertising the facts of Metro- 
politan Atlanta. 

Cooperating with all the other 49 govern- 
ments and their chambers of commerce in 
doing what is best for the entire area. 

We strongly advocate and appreciate the 
forward Atlanta program and what is has 
done and is doing. 
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Mr. Emmerich heads a team of industry 
minded commissioners: James R. Almand, J. 
M. Callaway, J. C. Haynes and William R. 
Evans. 

William Osborne became so enamored in 
reporting De Kalb County's affairs he left 
the Atlanta Journal to head the Research- 
Information Center when former Journal re- 
porter Dan Sweat was promoted to Mr. Em- 
merich’s executive assistant last January. 

As in De Kalb County, the forward Atlanta 
program is an umbrella covering 5 counties 
and 45 municipalities in Its promotion of 
Greater Atlanta Metropolitan area. 

Never before in the history of man have 
80 many leaders worked together in so di- 
verse an area—to bring and welcome new 
industries. 

NEW SOUTH EXAMPLE 


Georgia's Gov. Carl Sanders called the 
dedication more than just a ribbon cutting 
ceremony, “It is a clear and living exam- 
ple of the new South and the new Geor- 
gia, where the industria] pulse beats strong- 
er each day. 

Governor paid tribute to the Patillos * * + 
Pat who heads the construction company 
and to his father, H. A. and his brother 
Dan. 

Before the bus tour of all plants, the 300 
guests assembled. Roy Blount, president of 
the De Kalb Chamber of Commerce, gave the 
invocation. Pollard Turman, veep of the 
Atlanta Chamber of Commerce, was master 
of ceremonies. Mr. Charles O. Emmerich, 
Commission Chairman spoke and Cam Mitch- 
“ell, of Georgia State Chamber of Commerce 
announced that 2 more plants had been 
signed for the industrial park. 

“One Man Industrial Boom” is the cap- 
tion on a feature on H. G. Patillo by Bob 
Willimon in the De Kalb Pictorial News, pub- 
lished by Dewey Turner, Tucker, Ga., in 
which Pat quotes his brother Dan, “you can 
make your luck by being at the right place 
at the right time.“ 

The new companies that officially opened 
are AGN Manufacturing Co., Inc., Allis 
Chalmers Manufacturing Co.; Bellhouse, 
Inc.; H. C. Brill Co.; Custom Engineering Co.; 
Deeks & Co.; Electronic Wire & Connector 
Corp.; H. Goodman & Sons; Philip Hano 
Co.; Leslie Welding Co.: E. F. MacDonald 
Stamp Co.: Perma-Pipe Corp.; Protective 
Packaging Co.; Raybestos- Manhattan Co,; 
Southern Ink & Lacquer; Spacemaker, Inc.; 
Theta Electronics; Thompson Industries and 
TTT Co. 


District of Columbia Crime 
SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideratfon the bill (H.R. 7525) relating to 


crime and criminal procedure in the District 
of Columbia. 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Chairman, I 
move to strike out the last word. 
Mr. Chairman, I believe the colloquy 
which has taken place among various 
Members of the House on this bill in the 
past several hours confirms the misgiv- 
ings that many of us have had about 
this legislation. I believe this is a bill 
that is wrapped in a miasmic mist. I be- 
lieve it needs a great deal more consider- 
ation, and I am going to offer a motion 
to recommit the bill. I hope that motion 
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when offered will gain the support of a 
majority of this House. 
I yield back the balance of my time. 


What Responsibility Does the Federal 
Government Have for the * Sky- 
way? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD R. COLLIER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. COLLIER. Mr, Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial was presented on the 
WBBM-TV program, Standpoint.“ 
While it represents the views of the sta- 
tion's management, it also reflects the 
opinions of many of my constituents. 
There is grave concern among my con- 
stituents, as well as nonresidents of Il- 
linois, that this proposal to have the 
Federal Government “bail out” the Sky- 
way—a private road owned by bondhold- 
ers—will set a dangerous precedent. I 
feel that this concern is reflected in the 
editorial which follows: 


WHAT RESPONSIBILITY DOES THE FEDERAL 
GOVERNMENT HAVE FOR THE CHICAGO SKYWAY? 


All actions of Government are expected 
to be in the public interest. 

The problem is getting agreement as to 
where the public interest lies. 

The controversy over the Chicago Sky- 
way fits this mold. Mayor Daley, testifying 
in Washington, said public interest demands 
that the Federal Government bail out the 
Skyway. He was the first witness in behalf 
of a bill which would have the Government 
pay off $26 million of the $87 million owed 
to bondholders; and operate the Skyway as 
a freeway. 

Chicago officials contend that motorists 
have failed to use the toll-costing Skyway 
because of expressway construction under 
Federal-State programs. 

The Skyway was concelved in 1954 to alle- 
viate a bottleneck at the southeast tip of 
Chicago abridging Indiana. But within 
2 years came the Federal Interstate Highway 
System new freeways, some in direct com- 
petition with the Skyway. In the simplest 
of terms: The motoring public prefers free- 
ways to paying a toll, even if the trip takes 
slightly longer. Thus, the Skyway, financed 
through the sale of revenue bonds, is badly 
in default. 

The credit of the city of Chicago isn't ac- 
tually involved. 

This 744 miles is a private road owned by 
the bondholders, They bought in with their 
eyes open at attractive interest rates and 
discount provisions. But in the name of good 
business or public interest, it is difficult for 
the city to wash its hands of them and the 
Skyway. 

The Federal bill, introduced by Congress- 
man JOHN KLuczYNSKI, would reimburse 
them up to about 90 percent. This arrange- 
ment plus the hoped-for expanded usage of 
the Skyway as a freeway in the future adds 
up to the public interest to which Mayor 
Daley testified. 

But there is more to the story in Stand- 
point's opinion. Admittedly, if the start of 
the project had been delayed a couple of 
years, the Federal Government probably 
would have wound up paying some 90 percent 
of the $101 million cost, but that would have 
been taxpayers’ money. And if the United 
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States steps in now, it is still taxpayers’ 
money, 

The selling point behind the Skyway was 
that revenue from use would foot the bill. 
Hindsight is always better than foresight, 
but obviously someone erred in estimating 
the amount of traffic the Skyway would get. 
That someone was the engineering firm hired 
to make the forecast. 

Much of Indiana toll-road traffic, going 
West, doesn’t continue on the Skyward as 
predicted. It disperses locally. And Chi- 
Cagoans, expected to use it for short runs, 
have found it inadequate to their needs as 
Well as costly. They can't get off or on 
where they want to. Nor does it flow easily 
into Outer Drive traffic or to other sections 
of the city. 

This is Monday morning quarterbacking, 
of course. But it is fact, fact which Illinois 
Public Works Director Francis Lorenz ad- 
dressed himself to in his testimony. When 
and if the road becomes public owned, Chi- 
cago, Cook County, and the State will build 
at least three ramps. These, plus the fact 
that the facility will be free, will supply the 
traffic, he said. 

The bill, through Democratic political 
Strength, is expected to clear committee, al- 
though the Commerce Department opposes 
tt as special legislation and as bad prece- 
dent. 

We agree. 

Would Chicago taxpayers want to pay for 
a mistake in Texas? 

The Skyway was a mistake, the kind Chi- 
cago can do without. 


Death of Estes Kefauver: A Loss to 
Us All 


SPEECH 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN. Mr. Speaker, the loss 
of Senator Estes KEFAUVER will be deeply 
felt by all of us in the Congress, by the 
State of Tennessee, by the Nation and, 
indeed, by the world. 

Senator KErauvER was an idealist, a 
fighter, a humanitarian, and most of all 
& great American. He espoused a cause, 
not for its popularity, or political mile- 
age, but for its benefit to our Nation and 
to mankind 


Throughout his 24 years in the Con- 
Sress—9 years in the House and 15 years 
in the Senate—Senator KEFAUVER never 
Shied from a cause he felt was right. His 
Concern was for the underdog, for the 
Common man. 

His work in exposing the crime syndi- 
Cate during the early 1950's, while chair- 
ing a Senate subcommittee investigating 
Crime, was a great service to our coun- 

as were his later committee probes 
uding his investigations of corrup- 
= in boxing and misleading advertis- 


His work in the field of drug regula- 
tion shows another facet of the Senator's 
Sreatness—his refusal to give up. He 
Dursued the investigation and pushed for 
legislation in the face of Senate apathy 
and his action was proved justified when 
the need for new laws in this field became 
evident during the Thalidomide scare. 
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Mr. Speaker, Senator KEerauver’s un- 
timely death deeply grieves us all, I 
join with my colleagues in expressing our 
sympathies to his wife and family. 


Nothing New in Substance of Attacks 
on Bonneville 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the op- 
ponents of public power have always been 
a well-organized and vocal group. 
Nevertheless we must not let their tac- 
tics obscure the lessons of history. It 
is apparent from the current attacks on 
Bonneville that its critics ask us to 
judge the merits of BPA in terms of 
the status quo—just as they did 30 years 
ago. 

History has taught us, Mr. Speaker, 
that only by looking to the future can 
we accurately determine the power needs 
and potential of an area. If we had 
listened to the arguments outlined in the 
following article there would have been 
no expansion in the Pacific Northwest 
the area adjacent to Bonneville would 
have remained a land of “coyotes and 
jackrabbits.” But the men of vision pre- 
vailed, Mr. Speaker, and instead an in- 
dustrial revolution took place in the 
Pacific Northwest. 

In recent weeks the attacks on Bonne- 
ville have begun anew, but there is noth- 
ing new in the substance of these at- 
tacks. If we have learned our history 
lesson, Mr. Speaker, we will ignore the 
tirades. We will study the projections 
for 25 years hence and make our deci- 
sions on that basis. No series of articles 
limited by the perspective of the status 
quo and self-interest should deter us 
from this task. 

The attached article from the New 
York Times magazine of Sunday, May 
31, 1936, examined both sides of the 
Bonneville controversy. I would like to 
call the attention of the Members to this 
article—it is most informative: 

POWER BRIDLES THE FRONTIER: IN THE 

COLUMBIA BASIN A VAST PROJECT RISES 

Bonneville and Grand Coulee are the prin- 
cipal divisions of the project. 

The Northwest is a land of contrasts, but 
it offers no more different scenes than those 
at the two dams now under construction. 
The 300 miles of twisting river which sepa- 
rate the undertakings might well be an ocean 
dividing two continents. Grand Coulee is 
surrounded by barren hills and dry table- 
lands. Bonneville is the center of an area 
covered with fir and cedar. One is like some 
portion of the rocky plains of high Tibet; 
the other a scene from the forests of Ger- 
many and Switzerland. 

Reclamation Service engineers are build- 
ing the Grand Coulee Dam in the bottom of 
a wide wash or arroyo. On all sides naked 
slopes roll away to the horizon. On the 
tablelands beyond are large rock formations 
which tower like fortresses in the desert. 
The dam itself will be a bulwark of steel 
and concrete almost a mile long and 500 feet 
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high. The most massive structure ever built 
by man, Grand Coulee will contain more 
than three times as much masonry as 
Boulder Dam on the Colorado River. 

At Bonneville workmen and engineers are 
surorunded by tree-covered bluffs and crags 
3,000 feet high. Above the dam on the Ore- 
gon shore is the glacier-flanked peak of 
Mount Hood. The Washington bank is 
crowned by the flat summit of Old Table 
Mountain, a landmark for Captain Lewis 
when he paddled down the stream 130 years 
ago. Where once gleamed the campfires of 
the explorers sent westward by President 
Jefferson small squares of light now mark 
the modern cottages of hundreds of men 
engaged In harnessing the Columbia. 

Power will be generated at both Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee, but the latter will be 
primarily an irrigation project. Bonneville 
is listed as a navigation enterprise. Life- 
giving water will eventually be conveyed to 
more than 1,200,000 acres from the dam at 
Grand Coulee. Hillsides and plains now in- 
capable of supporting even sagebrush and 
jack rabbits will be turned into potential 
orchard and grazing land, needing only the 
influx of settlers to be put to use. Sponsors 
of the Columbia Basin development believe 
the day is not distant when the world’s larg- 
est lift-locks at Bonneville will send freight- 
ers into the heart of the Northwest to trans- 
port to the world's ports the apples, timber, 
beef, wheat, and wool made possible by the 
irrigation of Grand Coulee. 

Bonneville and Grand Coulee are now 
separate projects, the former under the 
supervision of the War Department and the 
latter under the direction of the Department 
of the Interior. But the time has been fore- 
seen when there may be a Columbia Basin 
Authority similar to the TVA. Already Sena- 
tor Pope, of Idaho, has introduced such a bill 
in the Senate, although proposals making 
Bonneville—the dam to be completed first— 
a separate entity are said to be favored 
by the President. The latter measures have 
been introduced by Senator McNary, of 
Oregon, and Senator Bone, of Washington. 

Just as the TVA has had its controversies 

and litigation, so has the Columbia Basin 
project had extensive verbal overhaulings. 
Probably the most relentless opponent is 
Representative Francis Culkin, of New York, 
who has described Grand Coulee as “a vast 
area of gloomy tablelands, interspersed with 
deep gullies, located in northern W. 
The project has been condemned by the 
National Grange and other agricultural 
groups. * * * In the region of the Grand 
Coulee there is no one to sell the power to 
except coyotes and jackrabbits. Grand 
Coulee is that colossal imposition upon the 
American people.” 

Attacking from another flank, Philip H. 
Gadsden and other utility executives have 
charged that Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
will produce great blocs of electric energy in 
a region which already has a super- 
abundance” of power. 

In answer to these complaints—and in re- 
ply to the implication that Grand Coulee is 
a repetition of the Florida canal and Passa- 
maquoddy—advocates of the Columbia Basin 
enterprise point out that the area drained by 
the great river is the last frontier, They 
contend that Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
look toward the future, when overcrowding 
in the East will launch a new movement 
westward. 

In the meanwhile, spillways and power- 
houses arise in the mountains. Steam 
shovels bite into slopes of shale and walls of 
granite. Pneumatic drills hammer a lively 
staccato against cliffs worn smooth by ages 
of glacial and water erosion. Men wrestle 
with the river to set temporary barriers in 
place before pounding waters undo 2 years 
of toil and labor. 

Advocates of the Columbia Basin project 
hope that in a decade a transformation will 
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have taken place. Powerlines will stretch 
to prosperous homesteads. The navigation 
hazard of Cascade Rapids will be buried be- 
neath a smooth lake and steamers will plow 
the waters of the Columbia deep into the 
Cascade Mountains. Lands in eastern 
Washington, now dry and bare, will be fields 
and pastures, Long furrows of corn and po- 
tatoes will replace sand slopes and dust 
patches. 

Drive through the Columbia Basin and 
look up at the lofty crests of Hood, Adams, 
St; Helens, and the other snow-capped senti- 
nels, which for centuries have looked down 
on every act in the drama of the river. They 
will still be there as stony watchers when 

haps the le of another day gaze on 
too 8 om pe nry and steel that sym- 
bolize the civilization of a past era. 


The Arab Refugee Problem 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


` HON. FRANK THOMPSON, IR. 


or NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 23, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, I read with great interest the 
remarks of my distinguished colleague, 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. HAL- 
PERN] concerning the so-called Johnson 
plan to alleviate the Arab refugee prob- 
lem in the Middle East. The remarks 
are to be found on page 11647 of the 
July 9 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

I would not want to disparage the gen- 
tleman from New York, Congressman 
Hatpern’s deep concern for the security 
of Israel. I have long admired his en- 
ergetic support of efforts leading to a 
peaceful solution of the Arab-Israel 
conflict. I have no doubt that I shall 
have occasion to subscribe to his sug- 
gestions in this area in the future as I 
have in the past. 

Nonetheless, I must take exception to 
substance of his remarks of July 9. Al- 
though he stated that Dr. Johnson's re- 
port had not been made public, he de- 
scribed it as “ill-advised,” “unrealistic,” 
“ludicrous,” “ridiculous,” and “danger- 
ous.” In short, the Johnson report was 
inferred to be a “massive scheme for 
moving mobs of bitter people across dis- 
puted frontiers.” 

Perhaps the gentleman from New 
York's [Mr. HALPERN] sources of infor- 
mation as to the contents of the unpub- 
lished Johnson report are two news- 
paper articles which he included in the 
Recorp. But neither of them—the story 
from the Jewish News nor the one from 
the Jewish Telegraphic Agency—pur- 
ports to know what the Johnson report 
says. However, there is a newspaper re- 
port, written by Milt Freudenheim of the 
Chicago Daily News, which does claim 
to have a digest of the report my col- 
league has so castigated. Moreover, the 
day following this article’s publication, 
October 1, 1962, the Press Secretary of 
the State Department, Mr. Lincoln 
White, stated that the Johnson recom- 
mendations were, in fact, “along the 
lines indicated by Mr. Freudenheim.” 
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Mr. Speaker, I should like to include 
the Freudenheim article in the RECORD 
so that my colleagues may judge for 
themselves whether or not the Johnson 
report deserves the condemnation it has 
previously received in the House. In my 
judgment, this is not a massive scheme 
for moving mobs of bitter people across 
disputed frontiers.” Rather, it seems 
to me to be a reasonable way for the 
Arab States and Israel to relocate these 
hundreds of thousands of people who are 
presently living on the borders of Israel 
and are greatly adding to her insecurity. 

I might add that, although I have nev- 
er met Dr. Johnson, I believe that his dis- 
tinguished career merits him more re- 
spectful treatment. He has been a pro- 
fessor of history at Williams College, 
president and trustee of the Carnegie 
endowment for international peace, 
and the Director of the Council on For- 
eign Relations. He has served his coun- 
try as Chief of the Division of Interna- 
tional Security Affairs in the Department 
of State, as a member of the policy plan- 
ning staff, and in various other State 
Department positions. He has served 
both his country and the U.N. by being 
an adviser in various capacities to U.S. 
delegations to the United Nations, be- 
ginning with the Dumbarton Oaks Con- 
ference. And the report which he au- 
thored was the conclusion of more than 
1 year’s work as special representative of 
the U.N. Conciliation Commission. 

I repeat: Dr. Johnson’s distinguished 
career merits him more respectful treat- 
ment. Perhaps a number of my col- 
leagues may see fit to disagree with the 
Johnson plan after reading the following 
résumé, but it is my sincere hope that 
this crucial issue will be discussed tem- 
perately and constructively. Invective 
and careless charges relating to the refu- 
gee problem in the Mideast cannot alle- 
viate this dangerous situation. 

The article follows: 

ARAB-ISRAEL Peace HOPES RISING 
(By Milt Freudenheim) 

Unirep Nations, N.Y¥.—The first small 
glimmer of hope for permanent Arab-Israel 
peace is emerging from secret developments 
here. 

The Arab and Israel Governments are 
studying a plan for solving the problem of 1 
million Palestine-Arab refugees, drafted aft- 
er a year of diplomatic work by U.N. special 
representative Dr. Joseph E. Johnson. 

The Chicago Daily News has obtained a 
copy of Dr. Johnson’s confidential proposals 
for a U.N. initiative that would be the first 
break in the 13-year-old deadlock. 

U.N, officials for years have pointed to the 
refugees of the 1948 war camped around Is- 
rael’s borders as the potential spark that 
could bring war to the Mideast powder keg, 
with worldwide implications. 

The US. Government has given nearly 
$300 million since 1950 to U.N. refugee relief, 
which has cost over $425 million total. 

Even so., the U.N. Relief Agency (UNRWA) 
spends less than 10 cents a day per person on 
the 1,174,760 refugees now registered. Of 
these, close to 500,000 still live in U.N. camps. 

On a global scale, the unresolved Arab- 
Israel cold war with its many shooting inci- 
dents, and the brief 1956 Suez hot war, is 
blamed for the heavy commitments of So- 
viet military aid to the Arabs. 

Dr. Johnson, 56, a pipe-smoking former 
Williams College president, who heads the 
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Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
has been quietly conferring with Mideast 
officials since August 1961. 

His official title is special representative 
of the U.N. Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine (PCC), which consists of the 
United States, France, and Turkey, working 
under a mandate from the U.N. Assembly. 

In confidential documents dated August 
31 and September 6, he set forth concrete 
proposals now under consideration by top 
Mideast leaders. 

The Johnson proposals include— 

1. Appointment of a new U.N. administra- 
tor and staff charged with the duty of carry- 
ing out the 1948 U.N. Assembly resolution 
for repatriation (to former homes in Israel) 
or resettlement of the refugees. 

2. Individual refugees and heads of fami- 
Nes would be given confidential question- 
naires. They would make a preliminary 
choice, keeping the right to change their 
minds later. 

Possible choices would include return to 
former property in Israel; return to alter- 
native locations in Israel; resettlement in 
Arab countries; resettlement elsewhere in 
the world. 

3. The U.N. agents would consult Israel 
on possibilities for repatriation, and Arab 
and other countries specified in the prelim- 
inary questionnaires regarding resettlement 
of the refugees. 

4. Israel would be asked not to set a max- 
imum number of returning Arabs it would 
admit. However, Israel would retain the 
right to reject individual Arabs as security 
risks, subject to U.N. overall surveillance and 
review. 

Refugees would be expected to agree to 
uphold the laws of Israel, or any other 
country they settled in. An impartial organ 
to hear disputed cases would be established. 

5. A special U.N. fund consisting of vol- 
untary contributions from governments and 
the world public would be set up to help the 
refugees become integrated, 

6. Israel, with help from the U.N. and 
friends (mainly the United States) would 
be required to pay indemnities to Arabs who 
lost property in Israel. 

Expenses of the U.N. administrator and 
agents would go into the regular U.N. budget, 
assessed against all 108 member countries 
(including Communists and Arabs that have 
not paid cash for the U.N. relief program 
in the past.) 

The U.N. agents would be coordinators and 
catalysts with responsibility to inform the 
individual refugees and see that they under- 
stand and obtain their rights. Uliterates, 
for example, would get special help. 

After consulting with Israel and other 
governments, the U.N. agents would report 
confidentially to individuals and family 
heads, enabling them to change their minds 
according to the real situation. 

All refugees would be entitled to a U.N. 
fund indemnity covering the hardships un- 
dergone by them (something like a veterans 
bonus). 

The Arab-host governments (United Arab 
Republic, Syria, Jordan, and Lebanon) and 
Israel would be invited to name representa- 
tives to a council of advisers to the U.N. 
administrator. These countries signed the 
1949 Armistice pacts. 

While refugees would indicate preferences 
on the questionnaires, they would be told 
from the start that they would not neces- 
sarily get their first choice, 

It would be expected that refugees, who 
have established new lives, with family con- 
nections, would prefer not to move to Israel 
(a large proportion of the refugees are young 
people born since 1948). 

* . . „ . 

The U.N. administrator would set up with 
Israel a detailed procedure for examining 
requests. 
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Property indemnities would be based on 
the 1947-48 values of real estate, and esti- 
mated value of moveable property, with 
adjustments for lost interest payments, 
money depreciation, and rights in commu- 
nity properties such as mosques and 
churches. 

Israel would be expected to make a sub- 
Stantial contribution to the special volun- 
tary fund. 


* . * . . 


The U.N. agents also would take into 
account the ability of various Arab states 
to accept refugees, It would negotiate with 
Arab and other governments on behalf of 
the refugees. 

The new system would somewhat parallel 
the U.N. high commissioner for refugees of- 
fice that has supervised the resettlement of 
1 million refugees since World War II. 


The 50th Armored Division, New Jersey 
National Guard 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 13, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, the National Guard units of 
the United States have long been a fac- 
tor in our military strength. The Guard 
throughout our history has always been 
that reliable standby force that has 
Come so honorably to the aid of the 
Country in a national emergency. 

I am particularly proud of the 50th 
Armored Division of the New Jersey Na- 
tional Guard. The division is now in 
training at Camp Drum, N.Y. They 
have left no doubt of their worth in the 
€yes of the commander of the Continen- 
tal Army Command, Gen. John K. Walt- 
ers. The division went directly into the 
field to start their training upon their 
Arrival at Camp Drum. The division's 
Skills highly impressed the general and 
has made the unit worthy of its priority 
rating. I wish to commend the 50th for 
their determination to learn their job 
Well and for bringing the praise of the 
Continental Army Command to the State 
of New Jersey. The State is proud of 
their men in the field and well they 
should be. . 

Mr. President, I recently read an article 
in the Newark, N.J., Evening News of 
August 9 concerning the 50th Armored 
Division. I would like unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the RECORD as 
& reminder to all of the vital role the 
National Guard plays in our defense. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

New Jersey Guard Division Wins ARMY 
COMMANDER'S PRAISE 
(By Warren H. Kennet) 

Camp Drum, N.Y—Gen. John K. Waters, 
commander of the Continental Army Com- 
mand. praised the 50th Armored Division of 
the New Jersey National Guard yesterday. 

The general is responsible for the training 
a the eight Active Army divisions in the 

nited States and the Army Reserve and 
&lso has supervision of the National Guard. 
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The general flew here from his head- 
quarters at Fort Monroe, Va., for a firsthand 
look at New Jersey's high priority division. 
He was given a briefing at Maj. Gen. Edward 
O. Wolf's headquarters in the field and then 
was taken on a tour by helicopter of the 
various units as they trained. 


COMMENDS WOLF 


At the end of the tour, Waters said he was 
most impressed with the dedication of the 
men in the units from privates to officers. 
He said Wolf was a very qualified com- 
mander. 

Waters said he was sorry to see that Maj. 
Gen. Donald W. McGowan, was retiring from 
the service, He said he had done more for 
the Guard and the service than any man he 
knew. 

McGowan, who is chief of the National 
Guard Bureau in the Pentagon, retires Au- 
gust 31 and will be replaced by his deputy, 
Maj. Gen. Winston P. (Wimpy) Wilson of 
Arkansas. 

Waters said it was remarkable that a Na- 
toinal Guard division such as the 50th came 
all the way from New Jersey and went di- 
rectly into the field for training. He said he 
highly approved the system of training and 
hoped that other units of the Guard would 
do the same thing. 

The general had been told at the briefing 
that the division was assigned a strength of 
9,279 men and actually had a camp of 7,605, 
that 536 reservists were assigned the divi- 
sion on a Military Occupational Specialty 
Basis (MOS) and that there were only 10 
men in the hospital for minor ailments. 

COULD USE MORE 


On the use of reservists to fill vacancies 
during summer field training, Waters asked 
if the division could have used more and was 
told that the number could have been 1,000. 

The general said that definite steps are be- 
ing taken by the recruiting service, which is 
under his command, to get men into the 
Guard, especially in the priority units. 

He revealed also that if a Regular Army 
division was to move overseas for any sort 
of operation, one of the six priority units 
of the Guard, would be called to active duty. 
The 50th is one of those. 

Asked what could be done to aid recruit- 
ing, which is the Guard's greatest problem, 
Waters said that directives on the recruit- 
ment program do not come from his head- 
quarters but from Department of Army in 
the Pentagon. But he added, “It is the job 
of the Army to ald the Guard in recruiting 
and to see that the priority units, in partic- 
ular, get the necessary equipment.” 

After lunch with Wolf in the field, Waters 
watched bridge construction, saw a squad in 
an attack service practice of 4.2 mortars, saw 
an infantry squad in an attack, watched 
training on the new Honest John launchers 
and watched the construction of an airstrip 
by the 41ith Engineers. 


Episcopal Bishops Endorse Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
insert into the Recorp the text of three 
resolutions adopted by the House of 
Bishops of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church on civil rights. The resolutions 
speak for themselves, and I am pleased 
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to commend them to the attention of all 
my colleagues. They are as follows: 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE HOUSE or 
BISHOPS, PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
AuGusr 12, 1963 
I 


Resolved, That the House of Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church urges.the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass such civil 
rights legislation as shall fairly and effective- 
ly implement both the established rights 
and the needs of all minority groups in edu- 
cation, voting rights, housing, employment 
opportunities and access to places of pub- 
lic accommodations. 

1 


Resolved, That the House of Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, mindful of 
the church assembly to be held in Washing- 
ton, D.C., on August 28, 1963, in cooperation 
with the march on Washington for jobs and 
freedom, (a) recognizes not only the right 
of free citizens to peaceful assemblage for 
the redress of grievances, but also that par- 
ticipation in such an assemblage is a proper 
expression of Christian witness and obedi- 
ence; (b) welcomes the responsible disciple- 
ship which impels many of our bishops, 
clery, and laity to take part in such an as- 
semblage and supports them fully; (c) prays 
that through such peaceful assemblage citi- 
zens of all races may bring before the Gov- 
ernment for appropriate and competent ac- 
tion the critical and agonizing problems 
posed to our Nation by racial discrimination 
in employment, in access to places of public 
accommodations, in political rights, in edu- 
cation and housing. 

mur 

Resolved, That the House of Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church commends to 
all people the presiding bishop's letter dated 
Whitsunday 1963, as appropriate and helpful 
in the present racial crisis; and that we sup- 
port the presiding bishop in this wise and 
timely expression of Christian leadership. 


Estes Kefauver 


SPEECH 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, no one 
ean deny that the death of Esters 
KEFAUVER left the country and Congress 
poorer. As for me, I lost not only a 
friend but also a man to whom I was 
joined in a common politic and economic 
philosophy. 

We had joined together as sponsor of 
considerable antitrust legislation, includ- 
ing the drug bill, and together we had 
fought through to a successful con- 
clusion the enactment of the Celler- 
Kefauver Act and the civil investigative 
demand legislation both highly signif- 
icant in the strengthening of our anti- 
trust laws. Both of us shared the con- 
viction that our economy to be free, com- 
petitive, and strong, must look to the 
antitrust laws, and their importance, to 
sustain that ideal. We both felt that 
economic concentration was an economic 
evil that had to be fought and resisted. 

Behind the soft voice and gentle man- 
ner of Esters Kerauver, lay immeasurable 
strength. He was not afraid to tackle 
the big job, to take on the giants of in- 
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dustry, or the masters of crime. He did 
it without bluster, without threat, and 
without arrogance. 

When we served together on the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary of the House, I 
soon recognized in him the intellectual 
strength combined with a gentleness that 
made him unique. Listening to ESTES 
then, it would have been difficult to pre- 
dict that he could capture the hearts of 
millions of our people—so withdrawn 
and so reticent did he, at times, appear. 
I write out of a sense of deep personal 
loss. I will not find his like again. 


Washington Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Ho. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following news- 
letter of August 10, 1963. 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, Fifth Dis- 
trict, Texas) 
GRAVE QUESTIONS RAISED BY TEST BAN TREATY 

The test ban treaty has become the most 
vital issue America faces. Unless some clear 
cut answers are given to assure the security 
of the United States is not being put in peril, 
the treaty must not be ratified. To date 
these answers have not been given—on the 
contrary all indications point to extreme 
danger for the United States if the treaty 
is ratified. This week I attended two brief- 
ings by Dr. Stefan T. Possony, who is not 
only a top nuclear scientist, but is an expert 
on the Communist philosophy and the work- 
ings of the Soviet Union. Dr. Possony 
stated without equivocation, “The test ban 
makes war inevitable.” 

Let's explore the reasons why. First to 
be considered is the Soviet definition of dis- 
armament. In the Communist plan dis- 
armament means disarming the capitalist 
peoples and strengthening thelr own power 
until they control the world and then there 
will be peace. In the words of Lenin: “Only 
after the proletariat has disarmed the 
bourgeoisie will it be able, without betray- 
ing its world historical mission, to throw all 
armaments in the scrap heap.” Khrushchev 
reiterated his allegiance to the Lenin doc- 
trine of world domination even after the 
treaty was signed in Moscow this week. 

This test ban treaty does disarm the 
United States. Today the military suprem- 
acy of the West, principally in the form 
of American nuclear deterrent stockpiles, 
stands as the roadblock in the path of 
achieying the Communist goal by war. 
Russia cannot afford to start a war now be- 
cause the cost of our retaliatory destruction 
would be too great for them. That military 
power of the United States also stands in 
the way of their achieving the goal by means 
other than war. Khrushchev is fully aware 
of the dependency of Communist expansion 
upon Communist military power. No coun- 
try has been brought under communism ex- 
cept where nonviolent revolutionary tech- 
niques have been reinforced by armed con- 
quest or by the close pressure of military 
power. Getting rid of this bone in Khru- 
shchey’s throat by trying to outbuild the 
United States militarily cannot be done. He 
recognizes the United States Is capable of 
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raising the ante beyond his stakes. So, he 
has taken the obvious alternative—to im- 
mobilize the nuclear weapons system on 
which U.S. nuclear power is based, while at 
the same time leaving open the maximum 
opportunity for improvement of Soviet mili- 
tary capabilities. 

In this context the partial test ban treaty 
is ideal for Soviet purposes! The Soviet 
Union is clearly ahead in high-yield nuclear 
weapons. It claims to have solved the anti- 
missile missile problem. Extensive con- 
struction at Soviet missile defense sites lends 
credence to this claim. Development of this 
type of weapon means we must test in the 
atmosphere. The treaty will insure that we 
will not make progress and the Soviet Union 
will keep its lead in these areas. Tactical 
nuclear weapons of great significance can be 
developed by underground testing. That is 
not barred by the treaty. Therefore, Khru- 
shchev, behind in tactical weapons, is free 
to catch up. As he does so and we are pre- 
vented from further development in the fleld 
in which we are behind, our military power 
will constantly diminish as his gains. Even- 
tually, according to the Soviet time-table 
within 10 years, the cross-over will be 
reached, they will be stronger and at that 
point can issue the ultimatum for our 
surrender. 

Additional points. Averell Harriman, at 
the President’s direction, and Lord Hallsham, 
the British negotiator, made no demands 
during the Moscow negotiations for effective 
inspection procedures to guard against un- 
derhand preparations by the Communists 
for surprise abrogation of the treaty. Also, 
treaties have no meaning to the Communists. 
They may be broken at will under Soviet 
law: Article 49 of the Constitution of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, adopted 
in Moscow in 1957, under the powers of the 
Presidium of the Supreme Soviet of the 
USS.R. states: “Ratifies and denounces 
international treaties of the U.S. SR.“ The 
partial test ban treaty is, inded, a first step, as 
President Kennedy and Khrushchev agree, 
but it Is not a first step in a direction help- 
ful to the free world, It isa first step toward 
giving communism freedom to wage “peace- 
ful coexistence” backed up by overwhelming 
Soviet military might, more aggressively and 
more effectively. This is the means by which 
Soviet Communists prefer to force the free 
world to capitulate. The test ban treaty will 
be ratified unless there is such a public out- 
cry that will force a majority of the Senate to 
vote against it. The fate of the United States 
of America is at this moment in the hands 
of the people. Failure to make themselves 
heard—acceptance of peace at any price— 
will mean defeat for the United States and 
the whole free world. The dilemma—will 
the people learn the horrible truth? Will 
the people recognize the situation and act 
in time? 


REASONABLE DISCUSSION ON CIVIL RIGHTS 


The NAACP held national conference in 
Washington this week so that their members 
could lobby their respective Congressman for 
civil rights legislation. Of course, they are 
in favor of the President's civil rights pro- 
posals, although even these do not go far 
enough to satisfy the Negro leadership. Ed- 
win Washington of Dallas, and Reverend Mc- 
Cardle of Houston visited me. I was glad 
of the opportunity to discuss civil rights 
with them. Some Members of Congress do 
not take time to discuss problems with those 
who do not support them. I have never 
taken that position, I have always felt it 
my duty to represent, and to be petitioned 
by, all the people of the 5th District of Texas 
and to do my best to understand their prob- 
lems and to act in their behalf whether 
those petitioning are friendly to me per- 
sonally or not. In this connection, I was 
happy to make my position clear. I emphat- 
ically am against law breaking for whatever 
good goals it seeks and I am critical of the 
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NAACP for its part in inciting disregard for 
the law which has led to violence, I am 
against people, including Ministers of the 
Gospel, lying in the road to prevent law- 
abiding citizens from performing their right 
to work and I oppose using children, even 
2-year-old babies by placing them under the 
wheels of trucks. This is not reasonable dis- 
cussion—this is anarchy and its perpetra- 
tors will not succeed in winning justice, but 
will suffer, with all of us, the awful conse- 
quences of a breakdown of law and order. 
Interestingly and coincidentally, the visit 
of the delegation to my office followed by 1 
day the debate in the House on inclusion 
of the Powell equal rights amendment to the 
vocational education bill. Although I op- 
posed the bill because I do not believe this 
is a constitutional function of the Federal 
Government, I supported the amendment be- 
cause if Federal funds are used the facilities 
must be open to all citizens. Most of the 
liberal Democrats opposed the amendment 
including two Negro Members. Two Negro 
Members voted for it and one voted “present” 
which meant he took no position either way. 
May it not be in order to ask, just who is 
for civil rights, who is using it for political 
purposes, and where do the Negroes stand 
on their own amendment? 

Note to chamber of commerce members: 
The president of the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, Edwin P. Neilan, came under bitter 
attack in the House this week because of his 
defense of good government and the private 
enterprise system. I was glad to join with 
our good Texan, Ep Forrman, in coming to 
Mr. Nellan's defense. 


Ave Maria Urges Senate Approval of Test 
Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August. 6, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Recorp an editorial in the August 10 
issue of a Roman Catholic journal pub- 
lished in my congressional district, Ave 
Maria, urging Senate ratification of the 
nuclear test ban treaty. 

The editorial, entitled, “Fear of the 
Dark,” follows: 

FEAR OF THE DARK 


The United States-Soviet test ban treaty 
is hardly the panacea for the cold war, as 
most Americans are aware. The dispute 
centers on the question of whether it is a 
step toward that peace we long for, or 
whether it will serve the Communist cause 
in a way yet unknown to us. 

There seemed to be an undue fear of en- 
trapment by Soviet diplomacy on the part of 
the Senators who opposed the treaty's ratifi- 
cation. They are reluctant to sign the treaty 
not because there is any demonstrable evi- 
dence that it will undermine U.S. security, 
but rather because, if the Soviets agree to it, 
the treaty bodes only evil for America. 

This is a fear of the dark that can have 
only adverse consequences for the United 
States. It is a form of irrationality induced 
by rightwing extremism, which believes the 
only good Russia is a dead Russia. 

What is needed at this moment in history 
is the intelligent “yes” response, which Pope 
John XXIII urged last fall when he said that 
“everything possible“ must be done to save 
peace, “Let them continue to negotiate,” 
the Pontiff stated. “By doing so, they will 
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Spare the world the horrors of a war that 
Would have disastrous consequences such as 
nobody can foresee.” 

Later, in Pacem in Terris, Pope John de- 
Clared: “Men are becoming more and more 
convinced that disputes which arise between 
States should not be resolyed by recourse to 
arms, but rather by negotiation. 

“It is true that on historical grounds this 
Conviction is based chiefly on the terrible de- 
Structive force of modern arms. 

“Nevertheless, unfortunately, the law of 
Tear still reigns among peoples, and it forces 
them to spend fabulous sums for armaments: 
not for aggression, they affirm—and there is 
no reason for not believing them—but to dis- 
Suade others from aggression. 

“There is reason to hope, however, that by 
Meeting and negotiating men may come to 
discover better the bonds—deriving from the 
human nature which they have in common— 
that unite them, and that they may also 
Come to discover that one of the most pro- 
found requirements of their common nature 
is this: that between them and their respec- 
tive peoples it is not fear which should reign 
but love, and love which tends to express Ít- 
Self in a collaboration that is loyal, manifold 
in form and productive of many benefits.” 

In another passage the late Pope clearly 
Opposed nuclear testing because it contrib- 
Uted to the arms race, adding: “Justice, 
Tight reason and humanity, therefore, urg- 
ently demand that the arms race should 
Cease; that the stockpiles which exist in 
Various countries should be reduced equally 
and simultaneously by the parties concerned; 
that nuclear weapons should be banned; and 
that a general agreement should eventually 
be reached about progressive disarmament 
and an effective method of control.” 

The cause that Pope John pleaded became 
a- reality during the reign of Pope Paul VI. 
Who prior to the agreement on the treaty had 
asked for prayers of peace. 

These words had an echo far greater than 

We could have thought, for the whole world 
Welcomed them as a good omen of the events 
Which have in fact been realized this week. 

“We welcome these events with the hope 
that they are really sincere and successful, 
and that they may prepare the way for 
Others, for the tranquillity, order and peace 
Of the world.” 

Here is the mind of the church in the age 
Of renewal, with Pope Paul as it was with 
Pope John: & refreshing openness to new 
ideas along with an understanding that 
Peace is still distant. 

The treaty is a minimal but necessary first 
Step toward that peace. It is to be welcomed. 


The Discount Rate and the Domestic 
Economy’ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board recently raised the 
discount rate from 3 to 3% percent. 
This action was specifically designed to 
halt short-term capital movements that 
had caused an increase in the deficit in 
the balance of payments. 

However, despite assurances to the 
Contrary by both the Federal Reserve 
Board Chairman and the Secretary of 
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the Treasury, considerable doubt has 
been expressed by respected members of 
the economic and business communities 
that the effects of the raise in discount 
‘rates can be confined to the balance of 
payments. It is feared this action will 
in fact tighten the money supply and de- 
lay the domestic economic recovery. 

Although there has been some success 
in holding down long-term rates while 
increasing short-term rates, Mr. Speaker, 
I am most concerned that in the event of 
a tax cut economic pressures will be such 
that it will be impossible to hold the line 
on long-term rates. 


I would like to call the attention of my 
colleagues to the views of Prof. Eric W. 
Lawson, noted economist, and chairman 
of the finance department at Syracuse 
University. I think the Members will 
find it informative: 


THE DISCOUNT RATE AND THE DOMESTIC 
ECONOMY 
(By Eric W. Lawson) 

The role of the discount rate increase of 
July 1963 needs to be appraised in terms of 
possible and probable effects on the U.S. 
economy as well as in terms of its intended 
contribution to the solution of the so-called 
gold problem. 

The debate on the domestic effect of chang- 
ing the discount rate ranges over a wide 
area. At one end we may find the position 
of the Federal Reserve authorities, and 
others, who contend that an increased rate 
will, when accompanied by supporting meas- 
ures, act as a brake on the economy. There 
are some, perhaps, who would even argue 
this braking effect is brought about by the 
increased cost of money per se. Others in 
this camp argue that the effect comes about 
because of restrictions on the supply of 
funds. At the other end of the range, we 
find those who argue that changing the 
discount rate and relevant rates in the 
market within practical limits of the previ- 
ous position of such rates cannot be ex- 
pected to have a significant influence in 
restraining a boom or inciting a recovery. 
As pointed out below, the fact that the 
United States is not threatened with a boom 
in July 1963 presents a new dimension for 
consideration in this debate. 

Those who ,accept the Federal Reserve 
position, of course, must appraise the cur- 
rent change in the discount rate in the 
light of that position. Clearly if a discount 
rate change can be expected to have an ap- 
preciable influence on the course of business 
in the face of a strong upward economic 
surge, it cannot be expected to have no effect 
when the economy is operating at less than 
full capacity with no latent inflationary 
forces in the offing. On the contrary, it 
would appear that the alleged effectiveness 
of the discount rate change would be at its 
maximum at such a time. j 

If the argument is made that the true 
effect of the discount rate change and the 
upward movement in short-term interest 
rates is brought about because of a respond- 
ing movement in long-term interest rates, 
we have a slightly different but no less seri- 
ous problem. Recent Federal Reserve and 
administration policy has indicated an ap- 
parent subscription to the proposition that 
long-term interest rates need to be kept, rel- 
atively low in order to augment capital 
formation and thus economic growth. Ac- 
cordingly, serious efforts have been made 
to manipulate the yield curve in such a way 
that long-term rates have been kept constant 
or actually reduced. These efforts have ap- 
parently been rewarded by some smali but 
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measurable changes in rates on such things 
as residential mortgages. It can scarcely be 
said, however, that such movement as has 
taken place in the long-term rates can be at- 
tributed entirely to Federal. Reserve policy. 
To a certain extent, the effect has come 
about because of a relatively slack demand 
for short-term borrowing by business with 
the result that banking institutions have 
found it desirable to allocate their resources 
more to the mortgage area. 

As the availability of bank reserves be- 
comes lessened in keeping with the discount 
rate policy, it is difficult to see how the rates 
on long-term maturities can be kept from 
moving up. In fact, the expectations of the 
long-term suppliers of money, as based on 
the performance of short-term rates, may 
be expected to place additional upward pres- 
sure on the long-term rates. 

Those who are generally skeptical with 
respect to the efficacy of discount rate 
changes for the purposes of controlling the 
domestic economy in an inflationary or boom 
period are not unaware of the fact that 
interest rate do change. An upward adjust- 
ment in the commercial bank prime rate can 
be expected to take place relatively soon 
after market rates move up. We have here 
an example of an administered price situa- 
tion. The upward adjustment of bank rates 
thus requires those who do borrow from the 
banks to pay higher rates. Cost increases of 
the magnitude indicated by the recent dis- 
count rate change might be deemed to be 
unimportant during boom periods, but rela- 
tively more important during periods of rela- 
tive slack, Furthermore, those efforts which 
are made during periods of monetary strin- 
gency to ease the impact of such stringency 
upon business arrangements, thus providing 
the velocity increase which tends to bypass 
the reduced availability of money, may well 
not be undertaken by the businessmen whose 
expectations for the immediate future are 
not great. Simply stated, the demand for 
money may not be sharply responsive to 
interest rate changes either during a boom or 
at the bottom of a depression; it may, how- 
ever, be sensitive during such economic con- 
ditions as those prevailing in July 1963. 

In addition, interest rate differentials do 
exert an influence on the channels by which 
money flows through the economy. That is 
to say, regardless of the level of interest rates, 
it may be expected that maximizing princi- 
ples will be at work to determine the pattern 
of fund flows. The changing of the rates 
may then be expected to have an influence 
on such patterns. Although it cannot be 
asserted positively that there is any one 
pattern that is the best, it also cannot be 
asserted that the pattern at the 3½ per- 
cent level is better than the one at the 3 per- 
cent level, However, it must be recognized 
that a disturbance has taken place in the 
marketplace, which disturbance is of conse- 
quence to those who have decisions to make. 
By no means the least of such disturbances 
is the transfer of income from debtors to 
creditors. If we assume that $200 billion of 
new debt contracts will be made next year 
subject to the higher costs we see a transfer 
of $1 billion solely because of the higher 
levels of interest. 

We may conclude this note on the pos- 
sible domestic effects of a change in the dis- 
count rate by observing that the current 
state of the economy in the latter half of 
1963 does not indicate a need for a braking 
action of any sort. Since most positions 
which can be taken with respect to the dis- 
count rate indicate undesirable results from 
its change, it becomes highly doubtful 
whether such à change can be justified. In 
fact every indication points in the direction 
of harmful and pernicious results. 
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Herbert C. Blunk, People-to-People 
Advocate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my pleasure to attend a dinner given by 
Samuel F. Pryor on behalf of Pan Amer- 
ican World Airways on August 5, in 
honor of the Civil Air Patrol cadets and 
their escort officers from 22 countries. 
Many Members of Congress, representa- 
tives of the diplomatic corps, government 
officials and leading businessmen at- 
tended the dinner. Senators VANCE 
Hartke of Indiana and Hrram Fons of 
Hawaii were the speakers. 

Among those present was Mr. Herbert 
C. Blunck, vice president and general 
manager of the Hilton Hotels, who is 
well known for his leadership in the field 
of promoting international travel and 
tourism. I had the pleasure of meeting 
Mr. Blunck and discussing with him the 
work he is doing in promoting a people- 
to-people exchange between the United 
States and other countries. 

According to Mr. Blunck, there is a 
great need now for an expansion of this 
people-to-people exchange program in 
order to create a better understanding 
and appreciation of American aims in the 
world in behalf of mankind. He is 
working quietly, but very hard, for the 
success of this program. Most of his 
activity is concentrated in the field that 
he knows best, the hotel industry, which 
is making a remarkable contribution to- 
ward the success of the program. 
Through the efforts of Mr. Blunck and 
his colleagues in the industry, American 
hotels are participating in the people-to- 
people exchange program by providing 
services, accommodations, knowledge 
about life in the United States, and the 
exchange of information between coun- 
tries. 

Blunck's interest and association with 
this exchange program began in 1953 
when he was appointed by President Ei- 
senhower as cochairman of the Ameri- 
can Hotel Association's People-to-People 
Committee, along with another promin- 
nent hotelman, Albert Pick. For the 
outstanding job done as cochairman of 
the committee, Mr. Blunck was subse- 
quently awarded the U.S. Information 
Agency’s Distinguished Service Cita- 
tion. A similar citation was also given 
to Mr. Pick. 

Under the leadership of these two men, 
the hotel association's people-to-people 
committee published more than 100,000 
copies of a brochure in five languages 
entitled “A Guide for Guests From 
Abroad in American Hotels.” They 
were also instrumental in getting many 
of the 6,000 hotels affiliated with the 
American Hotel Association to undertake 
special hospitality programs for their 
foreign guests. 

Herbert C. Blunck is also active in the 
International Hotel Association and has 
served as vice chairman of the “Visit 
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U.S.A. Program”, appointed by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce. He recently made 
a special trip to Europe to inspect some 
of the US. Travel Service facilities for 
the hotel industry. 

Mr. Blunck is a native of Seattle, 
Wash., and attended the University of 
California. He served on the staffs of 
the Fairmont Hotel in San Francisco 
and the Huntington Hotel in Pasadena. 
Later he taught hotel administration at 
San Francisco Junior College. In 1939 
he joined the Hotels Statler Co., serv- 
ing successively as manager of Statler 
hotels in San Francisco, Detroit, St. 
Louis, New York, Pittsburgh, and Wash- 
ington, D.C. He was president of the 


Hotel Association of Washington in the 


years 1954, 1955 and 1956. He has also 
held leading posts in the Washington 
Community Chest Federation and the 
United Givers Fund. 

Herbert Blunck’s civic activities in- 
clude almost every major endeavor in 
the Washington community, including 
the Board of Trade, the American Red 
Cross, Greater National Capital Com- 
mittee, Washington Hospital Center, 
Advertising Club, National Press Club, 
Better Business Bureau, Cherry Blos- 
som Festival Chairman in 1959, and 
numerous others. 

He is truly a man who is civic minded 
in the highest degree, but his civic in- 
terests are not limited merely to his own 
community or even his own country. It 
includes the whole world and his fellow- 
men of all countries. He is an eloquent 
spokesman of the idea and ideals of the 
people-to-people exchange program, and 
he practices what he preaches. 


The Scientific Case for Men to the Moon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I submit herewith 
an article by Sir Bernard Lovell which 
appeared in the July issue of Air Force 
and Space Digest. Sir Bernard Lovell is 
one of the world’s most renowned radio 
astronomers; is the director of the Jod- 
rell Bank Observatory of the University 
of Manchester, England, and the author 
of many articles and books on astronomy 
and cosmology. - 

The possibility of getting basic answers 
to questions about the origin of the solar 
system and the chances of extraterres- 
trial life as well as the potential of unob- 
scured astronomical observation from 
the lunar surface are important and 
basic justifications for the manned lunar 
effort. 

The article follows: 

THE SCIENTIFIC CASE FOR MEN TO THE MOON 
(By Sir Bernard Lovell) 

The great problems that face the intellect 
of man concern the origin and early history 
of the universe and of the solar system. The 
inquiries into these problems and, indeed, 
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into the issue of the uniqueness of life as we 
know it have recently been reopened with a 
new enthusiasm because the techniqués now 
available seem capable of providing us with 
critical information which may at least throw 
a new light on some of the controversies. 
Exploration of the moon and the planets by 
space probes is the most promising and excit- 
Ing of these new developments. 

From studies of the earth’s rocks we know 
that the solar system was born about 4,500 
million years ago and that life forms began 
to emerge on earth about 1 billion years ago- 
The essence of the problem which faces us 
is whether the solar system arose by processes 
that were unique or by processes that are 
likely to be of frequent occurrence among 
the trillions of stars in the universe. 

For example, in the “tidal” theory which 
was current a ee ee ago, the planets and 
the earth were originally torn out of the 
sun by the gravitational pull of a passing 
star, and the hot solar material subsequently 
cooled in separate masses to form the system 
as we know it today. Such an event must be 
so rare that the processes of planetary forma- 
tion would have to be regarded as unique, 
and consequently the evolution of life as on 
earth is unlikely to have been paralleled else- 
where in the universe. 

We do not now believe that this was the 
manner of formation of the system. It seems 
more likely that in the remote past the sun, 
as an ordinary star, was surrounded by a 
nebula of gas and dust and that the bodies 
of the solar system were formed by the accre- 
tion of this material. If this view is cor- 
rect, then planetary systems are likely to be 
of frequent occurrence around the stars in 
the cosmos and thereby the chances of life 
elsewhere are considerable. 

The moon is the one body in the solar 
system which may yield the most critical in- 
formation about these early processes. The 
reason for this is the rather simple one that 
the moon has no atmosphere, and hence its 
rocks and surface features are untouched by 
the erosion of wind and rain. On earth the 
processes of erosion change the- surface fea- 
tures radically over periods of 10 to 50 mil- 
lion years, but the moon contains the un- 
touched history of the 4,500 million years of 
development of the solar system. 

While this view may be accepted, it is fre- 
quently argued that the necessary investiga- 
tions can be carried out by unmanned in- 
struments landed on the lunar surface and 
that there is no need to go to the enormous 
expense and difficulty of a manned lunar 
landing for this purpose. For example, 
Surveyor, which the Americans hope to land 
on the moon in (in the mid-sixties), has 2 
drill which will bore a few feet into the 
lunar surface and will then analyze the ma- 
terial and transmit the data back to earth. 

But Surveyor has no brain; it cannot ask 
the next question. Further series of such 
unmanned probes would be needed, extend- 
ing over decades, to find the answers which 
a trained geologist would get in a few hours 
on the moon in (in the midsixties), has & 
bore deep into the lunar substrata to find 
out if the core of the moon is molten; he 
will select meteoric material which will have 
made impact on the moon without becoming 
molten in passing through the earth's at- 
mosphere, and—perhaps most important of 
all—he will be able to use judgment in deal- 
ing with the unexpected. 

Machines cannot display the most impor- 
tant capabilities of man in these explora- 
tions. The machine cannot make on-the- 
spot judgments; neither can it discriminate 
and select from alternatives which have not 
been anticipated by its designers. The 
ability to adapt to the unexpected situation 
or discovery is a vital factor in exploration. 

As regards the existence of primeval life 
forms outside the Earth, the planets Mars 
and Venus are important in these investiga- 
tions since the aridity of the Moon will have 
militated against any forms of organic de- 
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velopment. Even so, In sheltered crevices on 
the lunar surface it may be that some 
primeval material of biological interest ex- 
ists. The significance of the proof of the 
life forms elsewhere is such that it would 
be foolish to disregard even slight possibi- 
ties as far as the moon is concerned. 

These tremendous investigations lie before 
us. They may alter our entire outlook on 
our abode in space and the uniqueness of 
Ourselves. They must be carried out in the 
Manner best Judged to yield accurate results 
before the lunar environment becomes too 
contaminated with earthly material. The 
answer must surely be to land men on the 
moon rather than to pursue the goal through 
a lengthy series of unmanned landings of 
instruments which will never yleld the same 
decisive answers and which may end up over 
the decades in becoming vastly more costly 
than the manned projects. 

There is another quite different series of 
scientific arguments for the manned lunar 
landing. So far, the discussion has cen- 
tered around the study of the moon itself, 
but the ability to investigate the stars and 
the gulaxies from the moon opens up wide 
new fields of scientific endeavor. 

Our observations of the universe by earth- 
bound instruments are limited by the opacity 
Of the earth’s atmosphere, There are two 
Gaps, or windows, through which we have 
Obtained our knowledge of space. One ex- 
ists in the optical part of the spectrum and 
Covers the range of wavelengths from the 
Violet to the red. Through this gap the 
great optical telescopes in America have 
Penetrated far into the depths of space and 
have produced information about the state 
Of the universe as it was billions of years 
ago. More recently, the radio telescopes 
have been used in astronomical studies, re- 
ceiving radio waves from space which come 
to earth through the transparency that ex- 
ists in the radio part of the spectrum from 
Wavelengths of a few millimeters to several 
meters. 

We have little information either about 
the radiations which exist in space outside 
the wavelength regions of these transpar- 
encles, or what the universe looks like for 
example—between the violet and the radio 
Wave part of the spectrum. However, the 
instruments which have been temporarily 
rocketed clear of the atmosphere or which 
have been placed in orbit have given such 
& rich reward that we can speculate with 
Confidence that a systematic study from a 
base clear of the earth would introduce a new 
revolution in astronomy. 

Even within the optical band through 
Which the telescopes work, the conditions 

the atmosphere limit the usefulness of the 

ents. It has been argued that much 
Of this work can be done by unmanned or- 
biting space platforms—and, indeed, Ameri- 
Can projects are in progress for orbiting geo- 
Physical and astronomical observatories. 
projects will give valuable results but 
there is little doubt that only when man 
lf can manipulate the instruments will 

the full reward be attained. 

The moon is the one object in the solar 
System which will provide the ideal base for 
& maned observtaory. Even telescopes which 
are small by terrestrial standards will pene- 
trate far into space becaues they will be 
entirely unobscured by atmospheric trou- 
bles. The extension of the view into the far 
Violet and infrared, and into the obscured 
Tegions bordering the present limits of the 

spectrum, will. give answers to many 
Questions about the stars and the galaxie 
that now puzzle us. 

In the same way that the physical examina- 
ti of the moon may give critical informa- 

on about the origin of the solar system, so 
We can anticipate that the astronomical ob- 
šervations which will be made from it will 
answer vital questions about the early his- 
tory and evolution of the cosmos as a whole. 
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Pennsylvania Governor’s Debut a Smash 
Hit as Scranton Wins Program 


_EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from the Pittsburgh 
Press of August 4, 1963. 

PENNSYLVANIA GOVERNOR'S DEBUT A SMASH 
HIT AS SCRANTON WINS PROGRAM—PENN- 
SYLVANIA LEGISLATURE ADJOURNS 

(By L, R. Lindgren) 

Harrissurc, August 3.—Gov. Willam W. 
Scranton had brilliant success in getting 
most of his yital programs through the 
legislature. 

An analysis of results showed today that, 
with a few exceptions, the Governor got 
about what he wanted—and in some in- 
stances even more than he asked. 

The accomplishment was magnified be- 
cause the Govenor’s Republican Party had 
only paperthin margins in the Senate and 
House—and these majorities contained some 
rugged individuals who were hard to handle. 

Govenor Scranton's standout feat came in 
May when the legislature gave him new taxes 
totaling $142 million a year, compared to the 
$138 million he had requested. 

This new revenue figure might turn out 
to be low, especially if business booms. 


PREDICTION OF $175 MILLION 


At least, the Democrats contend that when 
all of the dollars are in and counted they 
might add up to $175 million or more. 

The Jawmakers, at Mr. Scranton's request, 
also put up $4 million for an industrial de- 
velopment program designed to attract new 
industry to the State. 

Mr. Scranton also got a bill to make the 
State civil service system uniform and put 
17,000 more employees under the merit 
system. 

The Governor seemingly used a special 
kind of magic in getting what he wanted 
from the legislature. 

During the 7-month session, he didn't 
veto a single bill—a performance unequaled 
in the memory of veteran observers. 

This doesn't mean that many bills didn't 
come to Mr. Scranton’s desk that he didn't 
like. 

But instead of arbitrarily vetoing them, 
as other Governors have done, he sent for 
legislative leaders, told them he couldn't 
accept the bill in its present form and sug- 
gested that if they wanted to recall it and 
recast it in the Scranton image, he’d be glad 
to sign it. 

Thus, all through the session, there was 
n rash of recall resolutions getting bills back 
into the legislative halls for rewriting to suit 
the Governor. 

In effect, this was a case of the executive 
branch of the Government reaching into the 
legislative and exercising a surprising degree 
of control. 

The Governor failed to win passage for his 
bill to derail the State's plush insurance 
gravy train. 

This would have ended the practice of 
handing out insurance commissions on State 
business to political favorites and would have 
turned them over to the secretary of prop- 
erty and supplies for State use. 

During the last administration of ex-Gov. 
David L. Lawrence, these “plums” ran to 
$550,000. 
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The bill was killed in the senate insur- 
ance committee under insurance lobby pres- 
sure. 

The Governor also lost out on providing 
public school buses for private and parochial 
school pupils (this died in a conference com- 
mittee between house and senate members) 
and on changes in the unemployment com- 
pensation act. 

Heavy opposition to the unemployment bill 
from unions forced Mr. Scranton to give up 
this fight. He may, however, call a special 
session to deal with it. 

On only one score did Governor Scranton 
denounce the Democrats for blocking action 
on $72 million worth of appropriations to 
State-aided universities, medical schools and 
general hospitals, including several million 
dollars for Pittsburgh institutions, 

They don’t need this money immediately, 
but will later in the fall. It is probable that 
it will be provided at a special session. 

Senate Democrats refused to confirm more 
than 100 of the Governor’s nominations to 
States positions—but the Governor will give 
them interim appointments so they can 
replace the present holdovers. 

SCRANTON SATISFIED 


On the whole, however, Governor Scran- 
ton, himself, was elated with what the legis- 
lature did. 

“This,” he said gratefully, “has been one 
of the most productive legislative sessions 
in the history of Pennsylvania. I am tre- 
mendously pleased with what has been 
accomplished. 

“Our aim was to build a legislative frame- 
work for a better Pennsylvania and this has 
been done. In an overwhelming number of 
cases, words have been turned into action 
and there is not a citizen nor a family in 
Pennsylvania who will not benefit.” 

The Governor said the record shows that 
50 major administration bills were passed, 
plus more than 100 others backed by various 
departments. 

“Pennsylvania,” he asserted, isbn its way 
forward. This is the beginning of a better 
day.” 


Trade and Economic Prostration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
permission to revise and extend my re- 
marks in the Record and include there- 
in a very pointed warning by the distin- 
guished, well-informed president of the 
Boston Wool Trade Association, Mr. 
Richard I. Goodrich, concerning the im- 
ports of wool manufacturers of all kinds, 
including apparel, which are pouring in- 
to American markets at disruptive levels, 
and are a threat to American industry, 
labor, and prosperity. 

I have emphasized this situation in the 
House on many occasions, not only in 
its impact upon the wool industry, but 
upon most textiles, and many other in- 
dustries vital to a healthy, prosperous 
American economy and the general em- 
ployment of our fellow citizens. 

It is somewhat bewildering that this 
Congress could remain unmoved by the 
strong, growing evidence of deep dis- 
turbance in our economic system, and 
threats to our industrial and mercantile 
survival, presented by the continued, in- 
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creased flood of cheaply produced im- 

ports from abroad. 

As I have pointed out before, the issue 
here is not trade with other nations, be- 
cause the increase in trade with other 
nations of good will and cooperative 
spirit will continue to be a desirable goal 
of this Nation. 

The real issue is whether we conduct 
our foreign trade in such a way so as to 
harm, injure, and ultimately cause the 
collapse of many of our industries and 
the employment opportunities of mil- 
lions of our fellow Americans. 

There can be no doubt that the in- 
crease in cheap imports coming into this 
country definitely constitutes huge, ad- 
ditional economic aid to the countries 
sending in these imports. This fact is 
the negation of the slogan “Trade, Not 
Aid,” since under the present situation— 
we have every reason to believe that un- 
der present trade laws, the challenge of 
cheap imports undermining American in- 
dustry may grow more threatening day 
after day and we have both “trade and 
aid“ —the first at the expense of Amer- 
ican industry and its faithful employees, 
and the second at the expense of all the 
taxpayers of the United States. 

I suggest that our Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittees and Appropriation Committees 
give special, very careful attention to the 
foreign aid program this year to cut its 
well advertised, undeniable inefficiency, 
waste, and extravagance, and that the 
House Ways and Means Committee re- 
consider and reevaluate the impact of 
cheaply produced foreign goods on the 
American economy and take appropriate 
action to prevent the decline and dis- 
mem t of many of our American 
industries with consequent, artificially 
produced, destructive, widespread unem- 
ployment and depression of business. 

The statistics concerning wool and tex- 
tile imports are very distressing, because 
they indicate that in September of 1962 
these imports rose above the previous, 
alltime monthly high figure in August 
and brought the total for January 
through September 1962 to 12,600,000 
square yards, or 81 percent higher than 
the total for the same 9-month period 
in 1961. The figures for the rest of the 
year are estimated to be even worse. 

Let us act before our economic system 
is prostrated by cheap imports. 

The article follows: 

GOODRICH CHIDES ADMINISTRATION: BOSTON 
Woot LEADER ỌALLS Imports THREAT TO 
SURVIVAL 
Imports of wool manufacturers of all 

kinds, including apparel, arè pouring into 

American markets “at unprecedented and 

disruptive levels” and are a threat to the 

survival of the domestic industry, the presi- 
dent of the Boston Wool Trade Association 
said here Tuesday. 

Richard I. Goodrich told the 5ist annual 
meeting the closings of two large, modern 
woolen mills in successive weeks, are exam- 
ples of what “can be expected from other 
mills unless immediate relief is forthcoming” 
from the administration. He did not identi- 
fy the mills. 

TALK, BUT NO ACTION 

“The wool industry,” Goodrich said, “is 
disturbed and deeply concerned by the fact 
that, despite the straightforward and un- 
equivocal statements by ranking members 
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of the administration, no constructive action 
has been taken." 

Goodrich said that in addition to other 
imports, “our tariff laws have been circum- 
vented by the importation of millions of 
yards of woolen fabrics ‘manufactured in 
Italy and imported, duty free, through the 
Virgin Islands.” 

Goodrich said President Kennedy showed 
“an obvious grasp of the problems” a year 
and a half ago when the wool trade spokes- 
man said the President gave the industry his 
program for assistance. 

The President, Goodrich said, gave evi- 
dence of recognition of the essentiality of 
the industry and detefmination to take 
action. 

“It is to be regretted in the case of the 
wool industry,” he said, “that a stronger 
position has not been taken by those respon- 
sible for our foreign policy.” 

While other countries demand quantitative 
quotas as a means of protecting their indus- 
try—such as Great Britain’s recent action on 
Japanese imports—the United States avoids 
such actions, Goodrich said. 

He said the reason given is that “nations 
on which we attempt to impose these re- 
strictions are apt to take retaliatory action 
or even turn to Communist countries for 
trade. 

“Our conciliatory attitude has not de- 
terred Japan from making a 5-year trade 
pact with Red China, or prevented many 
other nations with whom we deal from trad- 
ing with Communist countries,“ Goodrich 
sald. 

Recordbreaking wool textile imports in 
September 1962 rose above the previous all- 
time monthly high figure in August and 
brought the total for January through Sep- 
tember 1962 to 112,600,000 square yards, or 
81 percent higher than the total for the 
same 9-month period in 1961. This 9-month 
total exceeds the record total for the full 
year 1960 and exceeds the full year 1961 by 
83 percent. Wool fabric imports already ex- 
ceed 50 million square yards so far in 1962, 
or 80 percent more than the 28,200,000 im- 
ported during the same 1961 period. These 
1962 fabric imports include over 7 million 
square yards of “showerproofed” cloth which 
continues to be transshipped through the 
Virgin Islands from Italy. 


The Episcopal Church on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY S. REUSS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 18, 1963 


Mr. REUSS. Mr. Speaker, I include 
the following three resolutions of the 
bishops of the Episcopal Church in the 
United States of America adopted on 
Monday, August 12, 1963, relating to the 
pending civil rights legislation which has 
been introduced in the House. The 
adoption of these resolutions coincides 
with the Emergency Conference of Epis- 
copalians on Civil Rights sponsored by 
the National Council of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, which brings this week 
to Washington some 50 clergy and lay 
members of that church from Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, Kansas, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Mississippi, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Carolina, Texas, Virginia, 
and the District of Columbia. The New 
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York Times of August 13 notes that these 
resolutions place the whole weight of the 
moral authority of the House of Bishops 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church be- 
hind a strong civil rights program, and 
“such as shall fairly and effectively im- 
plement both the established rights and 
needs of all minority groups in educa- 
tion, voting rights, housing, employment 
opportunities, amd access to places of 
public accommodation.” The resolu- 
tions follow: $ 
I 
Resolved, That the House of Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church urges the Con- 
gress of the United States to pass such civil 
rights legislation as shall fairly and effec- 
tively implement both the established rights 
and the needs of all minority groups in edu- 
cation, voting rights, housing, employment 
opportunities and access to places of public 
accommodation. 
pod 


Resolved, That the House of Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, mindful! of the 
church assembly to be held in Washington, 
D.C., on August 28, 1963, in cooperation with 
the march on Washington for jobs and free- 
dom— 

(a) Recognizes not only the right of free 
citizens to peaceful assemblage for the re- 
dress of grievances, but also that participa- 
tion in such an assemblage is a proper ex- 
pression of Christian witness and obedience; 

(b) Welcomes the responsible discipleship 
which impels many of our bishops, clergy. 
and laity to take part in such an assemblage 
and supports them fully; and 

(e) Prays that through such peaceful as- 
semblage citizens of all races may bring be- 
fore the Government for appropriate and 
competent action the critical and agonizing 
problems posed to our Nation by racial dis- 
crimination in employment, in access to 
places of public accommodation, in political 
rights, in education, and housing. 

uI 


Resolved, That the House of Bishops of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church commends to 
all people the presiding bishop's letter dated 
Whitsunday 1963, as appropriate and helpful 
in the present racial crisis; and that we sup- 
port the presiding bishop in this wise and 
timely expression of Christian leadership. 


God Favors Nations That Show Purpose 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I submit 
for reprinting in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an editorial from Dr. Caleb J. 
King, Sr., editor emeritus of the distin- 
guished Florida Times-Union. It ap- 
peared on Sunday, August 4, 1963. It 
deserves careful reading: 

Gop Favors Nations THAT SHow Purprost 
(By Dr. Caleb J. King, Sr.) 

(“By faith, Abraham, when he was called 
to go out into a place which he should after 
receive for an inheritance, obeyed; and he 
went out, not knowing whither he went."— 
Hebrews 11: 8.) 

Abraham's courage in obeying God's wish 
that he go out into an unknown territory © 
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organize and become the head of a nation is 
the classical example of courage, 

It fits perfectly into the scheme the Jews 
had devised to make of themselves a great 
people. They had come up out of the Ara- 
bian desert, where they didn't amount to 
much, determined to build themselves up to 
Greatness. That was long before Abraham 
appeared on the scene. 

It would seem, therefore, that God inter- 
vened, and joined up with the Jewish ambi- 
tion for a top position in the human family, 
and agreed to give them the great nation he 
Promised Abraham. 

Now pick up that story where Abraham 
sets out on his journey, in answer to God's 
Call, and follow it through: Then place it 
beside the history of America, and note the 
similarities. 

You will observe that by following God's 
leadership—after God had selected the Jews 
as His chosen people—they ascended to 


Greatness. As long as they behaved like His 


People, they moved forward toward the goal 
He had fixed for them. 

Under David they reached the high spot— 
the richest and most powerful. Then 
Solomon succeeded his father David, and 

ed the great nation toward ruin. 

By his stupid, ungodly leadership, Solomon 
led them into dissolution, and they never 
recovered. The nearest thing to it is the 
Israel of today. Whether or not that is 
the real thing, remains to be seen. 

Prom that heartbreaking disaster we turn 
to the migration from Europe to the North 
American Continent five centuries ago. 
Again we see a people seeking new environ- 
Ment and a new way of life that would 
N into a higher standing in human 

airs. 


They set themselves up in the new sur- 
Toundings, built homes, cultivated the soil, 
t churches and altars, and worshipped in 
accordance with plans that led them to this 
Continent. 

As time passed they established industries, 

set up an educational system, built schools 
Tor all levels of learning. 
They became prosperous, progressive, help- 
ful to peoples all over the world of lesser 
tortunes—ot lesser ambition, weaker desires, 
and minimized courage to push themselves 
forward. 

But something has happened to our Amer- 

people. A natio: committee is now 
at work trying to find out what it is that 
has struck us. 

The chairman of that committee, Dr. 

mry M. Wriston, president emeritus of 
Brown University, who holds a long string 
Of highly important leadership positions of 
honor, gives us an inkling of what's wrong. 

There has been "a spate of books, articles, 
and speeches bewailing America’s lost lead- 
®rship. Politician after politician cries out 
Tor bold and imaginative action —seldom de- 

ed at all and never with any precision. 

“Religious leaders bewail moral decay as 

chers have since exhortation began. 
blishers, dominant in the field of mass 
edia, assert that we have lost our sense 
Of mission.” 
t The distinguished educational leader says 
he “wailing wall is crowded and ululations 
Mi the air, 

“When one asks where new leadership is 

to come from, who is to define the national 

„and who will summon us from 
Moral lassitude, the answer is an embarrass- 
ing silence,” 

In concluding his opinion of the status 
or ca today, Dr. Wriston says: 
asserting that those who misrepre- 

normal 


“Iam 
Sent the 
decry 


Whatever the piety of their vocal professions 
and the patriotic flavor of their platitudes.” 
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Coming to us from this comparison of 
Abraham’s God-sponsored nation and the 
America of Mayflower origin and sponsor- 
ship is a lesson for all of us of far-reaching 
significance and importance. 

That lesson, it certainly seems, lies in the 
fact that God favors the nation, the people, 
that has a definite and good purpose in view 
as its goal, and uses good judgment in pur- 
suing that purpose. 

8 eil never achieve maximum 
greatness as long as its ruling passion is for 
security, and homesickness for the herd“ 
prevails and prevents the development of 
the kind of leadership the Nation once had. 

History will throw the spotlight for you 
upon the great examples. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 15th of a series of articles on why 
Bonneville's multimillion dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho.” 

When the proponents of the expansion 
of Bonneville's socialistic Federal power 
empire into southern Idaho try to justify 
Secretary Udall’s unwarranted and un- 
tenable action in ordering such expan- 
sion, they are forced to make claims that 
bear no resemblance to the true facts. 

The following article printed in the 
Idaho Daily Statesman of Boise, Idaho, 
on June 3, 1963, declares that the area's 
people deserve accurate information on 
the Bonneville issue instead of pure polit- 
ical hokum. The article follows: 

Roach Hirs STATEMENT BY BENNETT— 

Democrat CHAIRMAN ACCUSED oF “HOKUM” 

In BPA CONTENTION 


Idaho Power Co. president T. E. Roach, 
branding charges by Ada County's Demo- 
cratic chairman as “another shining example 
of political demagogery.“ said Sunday this 
area’s people “deserve accurate information 
on the Bonneville Power issue instead of 
pure political hokum.” 

Replying to a statement Saturday by 
Emmett F. Bennett, chairman of the Ada 
County Democratic Central Committee, 
Roach called for an end to attempts to mix 
political fiction with economic fact about 
BPA's intrusion Into southern Idaho. 

In his statement, Roach said: 

“It will indeed be news to the over 4,000 
local shareowners of Idaho Power to learn 
from Chairman Bennett that the company 
sends 90 percent of its profits east when they 
know the real facts to be as follows: 

“Idaho owners of Idaho Power hold cor- 
porate voting power exceeding that of com- 
pany shareowners in any other State. This 
is true notwithstanding the effect of credit- 
ing institutional ownership, such as that of 
insurance companies, to the metropolitan 
cities in which their principal offices are 
located, Actually the policyholders who are 
the principal beneficiaries of this ownership 
are located in every State of the Union, in- 
cluding Idaho. Idaho residents comprise 
almost 70 percent of the owners of the com- 
pany's preferred shares. 
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“Idaho Power Co. is proud of the fact 
that investors from every one of the 50 States 
are shareowners who haye voluntarily in- 
vested their savings here because of their 
confidence in the future of the area and in 
the belief that their investment would re- 
ceive fair treatment. 

“This is public ownership in the truest 
sense—not dictated from Washington but 
voluntary with taxpaying capital. With 
widespread ownership such as this, the ‘90 
percent profits to the east,’ statement is 
seen in its true lght—pure political hokum. 

“Idaho Power Co. is very proud of its 
ability to convince people beyond the State 
of the bright future for Idaho. It is a fact 
that Idaho Power has been responsible for 
bringing more venture capital into the State 
than any other Idaho enterprise. This was 
not accomplished by downgrading the eco- 
nomic status of Idaho, so chracteristic of 
the public power politicians. Instead, it was 
done by truthful promotion of the good 
things for which Idaho is proud, including 
its economic future under the stimulation of 
taxpaying enterprise. I wonder how poli- 
ticlans with Mr. Bennett's philosophy would 
set about to raise $300 million for a taxpay- 
ing enterprise and where they would expect 
to obtain venture capital In that large 
amount. r 

Mr. Bennett will likewise be surprised to 
learn that no electric power distributor In 
the West—taxfree or taxpaying—serves as 
high a ratio of rural areas or as few metro- 
politan cities as does Idaho Power with the 
correspondingly higher investment per cus- 
tomer. Nor are there any but Idaho Power 
where the rural customer pays the same rates 
as do the city customers. Neither is there 
any utility in the West, public or taxpaying, 
whose ratio of taxes to revenues is as high as 
that of Idaho Power, Despite these facts, 
the revenue per kilowatt-hour, excluding tax 
increment, received by Idaho Power in 1962 
was less than that of any other electric 
power distributor in the Northwest. 

“Mr, Bennett’s rash and uninformed state- 
ment that ‘Idaho Power pays not $1 for the 
water flow of the Snake River which gener- 
ates its electricity’ is another shining ex- 
ample of political demogogery. If he was at 
all familiar with the sources of Idaho taxes— 
as a party spokesman should be—he cer- 
tinly would know that Idaho Power, in addi- 
tion to the largest property tax in the State, 
also pays a generation tax of one-half mill 
per kilowatt-hour to the State of Idaho. In 
1962 this generation tax amounted to over 
$1 million. He evidently was concentrating 
his thinking on Bonneville power, because 
that agency certainly pays neither property 
taxes nor a tax for the use of any river 
water, including that of the Snake. 

“Finally Mr. Bennett might appreciate 
knowing that in 1962 Idaho Power received 
from its heavy industrial sales slightly more 
than 4 mills per kilowatt-hour, which in- 
cludes the cost of taxes. The subsidy of 
complete freedom from taxes enjoyed by 
Bonneville is a cost advantage over Idaho 
Power of 48 percent. If Idaho Power Co. 
were on an equal-tax footing with Bonne- 
ville, Idaho Power’s rate would be 48 percent 
less, or 2.08 mills per kllowatt-hour. Does 
he think Bonneville could match that? 

“Since Interior Secretary Udall announced 
his BPA marketing area edict, southern 
Idaho newspapers have voiced widespread 
editorial opposition. This reaction, com- 
bined with emphatic opposition of the Idaho 
Farm Bureau, the Idaho State Reclamation 
Association, and chambers of commerce, 
shows that southern Idaho people are not 
going to be fooled by such political double- 
talk and uninformed statements as Mr. Ben- 
nett has engaged in,” Roach concluded. 
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Dollar Gap Realities 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks and include therein a very 
informative article by the well-known, 
able writer, Mr. Peter B. Greenough. 

The article deals with certain phases 
of the dollar gap problem and illustrates 
that before any lasting final solution to 
this problem can be found, it will be 
necessary for this Government to recog- 
nize all, not just some, of the factors 
that are causing the gap. 

This would normally mean, together 
with other factors, the import-export 
ratio, the huge foreign aid and military 
outlays abroad and maritime and ship- 
ping policy which consigns American 
goods to foreign bottoms. 

Perhaps the two biggest factors in the 
situation would be our large-scale, fast- 
_ growing imports occasioned by our cur- 

rent trade policy which, in effect, in 
many instances, is just a one-way street 
and, secondly, the continuance of huge 
cial and materiel grants to foreign 
tions, either in regular aid or military 
assistance in its various costly 
ramifications. 

I do not believe that mere manipula- 
tion of foreign currencies is anything 
more than a palliative in treating this 
very serious problem of the dollar gap— 
gold outflow which holds such serious 
implications for us, unless effective 
answers are soon found. 

It is assuring, to be sure, to know that 
the international bankers’ are evidently 
cooperating to work out a system where- 
by gold drains may be mitigated, and 
this may be helpful, as I stated, to some 
degree, and it entails high costs to the 
Government. But until the normal basic 
factors of international trade are 
brought into balance by this country 
there will continue to be a gold outflow 
and a dollar gap. So long as the import 
account in its entirety exceeds the ex- 
port account, our gold supply will 


Of course, if we are going to assume 
the burden of stabilizing foreign ex- 
change with American cash, that is an- 
other thing, yet in the long run it will 
be very costly and will not, of itself, suf- 
fice, unless favorable trade balances are 
developed. 

We cannot pull ourselves up by the 
financial bootstraps. It is my humble 
thought that much more consideration 
should and must be given: First, to de- 
velop a more stable and more economi- 
cally feasible import-export balance, one 
which would involve the lowering of trade 
barriers and other discriminatory prac- 
tices directed against American exports 
overseas; second, curb the increasing 
flood of cheap imports that is one of the 
principal factors producing recessionary 
conditions in American industry and 
business wherever they have appeared; 
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and third, make a real frontal attack 
more substantially to reduce lavish, cost- 
ly, wasteful foreign aid, including cer- 
tain military aid. 

If these things are done, and I believe 
they can be done without impairing real, 
beneficial, foreign trade, the security of 
our Nation or the true interests of our 
bona fide allies overseas, we will have a 
much better prospect of finally closing 
the dollar gap. 

Some economists are of the opinion 
that the trade and dollar gap will widen 
unless U.S. exporters really get on the 
ball to meet oversea competition. These 
sources point out that competition is in- 
creasing around the world for American- 
made goods, that the price advantage 
once held by the United States because 
of our technological advancement; that 
is, superior productivity, no longer exists. 

Various efforts have been made to find 
new markets abroad for American goods 
while paradoxically, at the same time, 
Congress has provided tax and other en- 
couragements to encourage foreign in- 
vestments and manufacture by American 
firms abroad. Thus, we are encouraging 
two activities working diametrically op- 
posite to each other; the first, that of 


seeking more markets abroad for do- 


mestic industries and the second, that of 
establishing American industries abroad, 
since the latter in marked degree auto- 
matically offsets the former. 

Two years ago, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration understandably got into this 
act to find new markets abroad for 
American-produced goods. It is now 
stated that under the circumstances, 
American industries must become more 
productive to compete with West Ger- 
many, Japan, Italy, and other nations. 
This view contemplates that we must re- 
duce our manufacturing costs. How this 
can be done is not clear. 

It is also suggested that we must do a 
better sales job abroad, and this defic- 
iency is blamed on so-called isolation- 
ism, a non sequitur if there ever was one, 
since it is postulated on the inaccurate 
assumption that Americans are ignorant 
of economic, social, and cultural life out- 
side our own horizons and this is a gross 
misstatement of the case. Americans are 
not, and never have been, isolationist in 
this sense. 

The fact of the matter is that we have 
been active in trying to get other nations 
to abandon isolationism, to develop prof- 
itable foreign trade, and we are not only 
acquainted with, but practice economic, 
social, and cultural intercourse and com- 
munication with other peoples through- 
out the world. We want and seek real, 
mutually profitable trade and commerce 
with other nations and we seek every 
friendly exchange of culture and ideas 
with other nations. This is and has 
been, basic American policy. 

We have also been supergenerous with 
our money to promote the economic and 
social well-being of foreign nations and 
to supply them with American funds, 
machines, equipment, and most modern 
technological innovations that enable 
them to set up highly successful, compet- 
itive units at our expense which take 
away American markets abroad and 
compete here in our own markets by 
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sending their goods in under low tariff 

walls established by us to accomodate 

their goods in competition with our own 
right here in this country. 

We should also take special note of 
the fact that in many instances and na- 
tions, American goods are virtually ver- 
boten, shut out, and, in addition, have 
very high tariff barriers raised against 
them. This is not only done by some 
individual nations, but by the common 
markets which we are now trying to 
strengthen on some farfetched theory 
that this is necessary to our own secu- 
rity. This is a crass fallacy, in my hum- 
ble judgment. 

We have exported, not only American 
free cash, but our technological advance- 
ments, scientific inventions, skilled 
know-how, our total, economic, mass 
production methods, distribution and 
marketing procedures. 

Some people ask: What good results 
have come from all these altruistic pro- 
grams to date? Admittedly, this ques- 
tion would be very difficult to answer in 
the light of the many clear manifesta- 
tions of anti-Americanism that confronts 
us in numerous nations, some of them 
right here in the North American Conti- 
nent and pro-Red neutralism that ob- 
tains in certain recipient nations. 

I think it is long past the time for us 
to cast an appraising eye on our foreign 
relationships, vis-a-vis, our domestic 
prosperity, and realistically reevaluate 
our economic position in the world as well 
as in the Nation. That might be one 
of the most important functions that 
this Congress, in conjunction with our 
5 department, should now under- 

e. i 

Of these, certainly one of the worst, 
most astonishing, brazen and contemp- 
tuously anti-American developments is 
the recent United Nations economic aid 
to Cuba where deadly enemies are plot- 
ting and working for our destruction. 

It is said that American money is not 
being used in this deliberate, premedi- 
tated affront and injury to the plain se- 
curity interests of this Nation. But this 
is neither accurate nor acceptable since 
the action itself is a clear defiance of our 
stand against communism in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. It is an act of bad faith 
and unabashed enmity deliberately cal- 
culated to weaken our position in Cuba 
and strengthen and sustain a Commu- 
nist leadership and movement in that 
country that is hostile to our Nation 
and working with other members of the 
Communist conspiracy to destroy us. 

Unless we soon find a permanent 
solution to the problems presented by the 
dollar gap, I am fearful that our fiscal, 
financial, economic and trade problems 
will gravely deteriorate and certainly few 
things could be more pleasing or helpful 
to the Communists. 

The article follows: 

Wuat US. Is Dorna To Retain Gotp—NEW 
Yoru Banx’s Report Takes Wraps OFF 
HusH-HusH PROCEDURES 

(By Peter B. Greenough) Z 

Except in their own inner circle, central 
bankers of this world are a notoriously but- 
ton-lipped bunch. Only in generalities will 
they talk about the maneuvers and tools 
they use for safeguarding currencies. Some 
of this veil of secrecy is now lifting. Re- 
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Cently the London Economist has been run- 
a series on the intimate detalls of ar- 
Tangements of forward trading“ and 
Swapping of money between the United 
States, Switzerland, and other countries. 

These stories have been so accurate as to 
Cause some embarrassment, says Business 
Week magazine, among Federal Reserve 
People in this country. They suspect a “leak” 
Within the Bank of England. 

All this insistence on hush-hush has always 
been a mystery to me anyhow, so it comes 
as something of a relief to read the current 
issue of the Morgan Guaranty Survey, pub- 
lished by the Morgan Guaranty Trust Co. of 
New York. It takes the wraps off the entire 
Process of how the United States plays its 
hand in foreign exchange. 

At the root of our Government’s new line 
Of policy in this field (actually it dates back 
21 months) is the effort to conserve U.S. 
gold and solve our international balance-of- 
Payments problem, 

To illustrate: Although the year-end totals 
are not yet in, it looks as if our exports this 
Year will jump by $1.4 billion to an all-time 
record of $22 billion. 

On the surface, that looks good. 

But imports have exactly kept pace. They, 
too, are up by $1.4 billion, and will approach 
$16 billion. 

That healthy looking $6 billion “plus” on 
Our side quickly vanishes under the load of 
Military expenditures abroad, plus foreign 
ald and all our private commitments. 80 
the gold ledger has not been improved one 
Whit—from that source. 

Thus we have turned to other methods of 
Casing the squeeze on the dollar, with efforts 
Centered largely around mutual assistance to 
avoid large-scale movement of capital be- 
tween countries. 

A prime example of this lies in the practice 
Ot forward operations in foreign currencies. 
How does it work? 

Behind scenes the free world international 
bankers have drawn up agreements to hold 

ces in each other's currencies, up to 
Specified amounts. 

Then, if a flow of funds develops from 
Country A to country B, which in turn 
Creates an increase in the official reserves of 
Country B, the latter agrees to hold those re- 
Sources in country A's currency. It obviates 
4 drain on country A's gold holdings. 

Well, the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
acting as agent for the U.S. Treasury, began 
in March 1961, to build up substantial re- 
Serves in various foreign currencies. Trans- 
actions, says the Morgan Guaranty study, 
have been “carried out in at least a half doz- 
en currencies, and preparations have been 

down for undertakings in others as well 
if need should arise.” 

“This Government policy has quickly be- 
Come a key weapon in the defense of the 
dollar, + * Operations to date are credited 
With helping to slow down the country’s dol- 
lar losses, and * further applications 
are intended,” says Morgan Guaranty. 
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Moreover, the “scope of operations to date 
and the potential for further activity leave 
no doubt that an important element has 
been added to the international financial 
context.” 

Thus banking history is now being made, 
for this represents a departure from the basic 
monetary role assigned to the United States 
at the Bretton Woods, N.H., conference of 
1944. 

Essentially the United States was given 
a somewhat passive position, because all cur- 
rencies were geared to the dollar. Bretton 
Woods established no obligations to stabilize 
exchange rates via forward transactions, yet 
today we have our country taking a leading 
and active part in doing just this. It sug- 
gests to me that within a relatively short 
time there may be another major interna- 
tional monetary conference to redefine rela- 
tions and perhaps rewrite some of the rules. 

Even so, “within its network of reciprocal 
arrangements, the Federal Reserve has the 
means of coping, at least initially, with tem- 
porary pressures on the dollar from any of 
the principal foreign currencies,” Morgan 
Guaranty's analysis asserts. 

These resources were used extensively 
against exchange disturbances sparked by 
Canada’s devaluation last June and also 
created by the sharp drop in our stock prices. 
Morgan Guaranty terms them an ingenious 
and useful device.” 

Still, they cannot be considered as the be- 
all and end-all of our gold problems. Mor- 
gan Guaranty likes the short-range effects 
but questions if this is a “dependable escape 
from the consequence of Interest rate dif- 
ferentials between countries.” In the pank’s 
judgment, “intervention in foreign exchange 
is not a substitute for needed action in the 
field of monetary policy.” 

Our success has been attended by what 
Morgan Guaranty feels is a certain amount 
of luck and a willingness to “reciprocate 
when the hole is in the other fellow's shoe.” 
But we have no permanent guarantees that 
everyone will continue to be so solicitous of 
each other’s welfare. 

The bank warns that “official intervention 
in the exchange market—successful as it has 
been in coping with sudden strains and dis- 
tortions—tis by itself of limited force in strik- 
ing at persistent trouble in a country’s pay- 
ments position.” 

What we have here essentially is part of 
a siege rather than a direct assault on Amer- 
ica's basic gold ills. 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 


Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 


from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 
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GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publicas- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government, The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp, 2). 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number, Nothing in this section re- 
lating to.estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 
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Daily Di gest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate considered National Service Corps bill. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 
Routine Proceedings, pages 14001-14022 


Bills Introduced: 4 bills and 1 resolution were intro- 
duced, as follows: S. 2038-2041; and S. Res. 18r. 
Page 14002 


Bill Referred: H.R. 7525, relating to crime and crim- 
inal procedure in the District of Columbia, was re- 
ceived and referred to Committee on the District of 
Columbia. Page 14001 


Authority To Meet: Committee on Foreign Relations 
was authorized to meet while Senate is in session on 
Wednesday, August 14. Page 14001 


Coast Guard: Senate disagreed to House amendments 
to S. 1194, to remove percentage limitations on retire- 
ment of enlisted personnel of the Coast Guard, asked 
for conference with House, and appointed as conferees 
Senators Bartlett, Hart, and Prouty. Page 14007 


Interparliamentary Union: The Chair, on behalf of 
the Vice President, appointed the following members 
of the Senate to the Interparliamentary Union meeting 
to be held at Belgrade, Yugoslavia, September 12-20, 
1963: Senators Monroney, Mansfield, Ribicoff, Edmond- 
son, Kennedy, Brewster, Saltonstall, Kuchel, Keating, 
Pearson, and Cooper. Page 14002 
National Service Corps: Senate began consideration 
of S. 1321, to create a National Service Corps. 

Pages 14022, 14024-14026, 14029-14030, 14038-14049 


Program for Wednesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 3:56 p.m. until noon Wednesday, August 14, 
when it will continue consideration of S. 1321, so-called 
Domestic Peace Corps bill. Poge 14049 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 


NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 


Committee on Foreign Relations: Committee continued 
its hearings on the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty (Ex. M, 
88th Cong., Ist sess.), receiving testimony from Secre- 
tary of Defense Robert S. McNamara. 

Hearings continue tomorrow, when AEC Chairman 
Seaborg will testify. 


YOUTH UNEMPLOYMENT 


Committee on Labor and Public Welfare: Subcommit- 
tee on Employment and Manpower resumed its hear- 
ings on S. 1967, extending until 1967 the Juvenile 
Delinquency and Youth Offenses Control Act, with tes- 
timony from Senator Morse, who introduced Dr. Wes- 
ley G. Nicholsen, president, and Dr. Kenneth Polk, 
project director, both of the Lane County Youth Study 
Board, of Eugene, Oreg.; Robert M. Ives and Dr. Rich- 
ard L. Evans, both of Greater Houston Action for 
Youth, Houston, Tex.; and William Walsh, mayor of 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
Hearings continue on Thursday, August 15. 


House of Representatives 


Chamber Action 
Bills Introduced: Three public bills, H.R. 8040-8042, 


were introduced. Page 13971 
Bills Reported: Reports were filed as follows: Seven 
private bills, S. 322, 495, 506, 538, 657, 909, and H.R. 
2969 (H. Repts. 657-663, respectively). Page 13971 
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The House met briefly but transacted no legislative 
business. 


Program for Wednesday: Adjourned at 12:10 p.m. 
until Wednesday, August 14, 1963, at 12 o'clock noon, 
when the House will act on H.R. 6143, proposed 
Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 (3 hours of 
debate). 


Address by Senator Hruska to National 
Association of Insurance Commis- 
sioners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


Hon. EVERETT McKINLEY DIRKSEN 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. President, the 
Senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
Hevskal addressed the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners at its 
annual convention held in Seattle, 
Wash., on June 20, 1963. 

His comments on the role of the Fed- 
eral Government in the regulation of 
the insurance industry have been well 
Teceived by members of State regulatory 
agencies, officials of insurance compa- 
Nies, and legal scholars in the field of 
insurance regulation. 

Senator Hrusxa’s speech evidences his 
deep conviction that there is no need for 
Federal encroachment into the area of 

ance regulation, which was given 
to the States under the terms of the Mc- 
Carran-Ferguson Act of 1945. Because 
of the pertinence of the Senator's re- 
marks, I ask unanimous consent that the 
text of his remarks on that occasion be 
Printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
As follows: 

ADDRESS TO NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 
(By Senator Roman L. HrusKa, of Nebraska) 

My overly generous introducer, Mr. Hayes, 
President of this association; my Nebraska 
commissioner, Frank Barrett; officers; mem- 
bers and friends of the National Association 
of Insurance Commissioners, I am very happy 
to meet with your group here today. Many 
Of my years have been spent in the general 
Practice of law and in the field of insurance, 
0 I have become familiar, at least in some 
Tespects, with the many facets of your in- 
dustry. I must say it was a very happy. 
interesting, and fascinating experience. 

Since coming to the Congress of the United 
States, I have, from time to time, been 
brought into contact with legislation having 
to do with your industry. I am happy to 
appear on the same forum that was occupied 
Just 48 hours ago by my good personal friend 
and colleague, Senator Donn, of Connecticut. 
Our friendship was formed when we served 
together in the House of Representatives. 

office was right across the hall from 
Mine, It was then that I learned that he 
had served with distinction in the FBI as 
a member of the War Crimes Commission 
and in several other capacities. He has since 
served with distinction in the Senate. So it 
is with pleasure that I follow him on this 
forum. On occasion our political and philo- 
Sophical views have differed. This is one of 
those occasions. I am happy to report to 
You, however, that it never has had any ef- 
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fect upon our personal friendship. For that 
Iam very grateful. 

The Supreme Court’s Southeast Under- 
writers’ decision of 1944 accomplished at 
least two things which were beneficial to the 
industry. First, it emphasized the impor- 
tance of the insurance industry to America 
and to the American economy. Secondly, it 
emphasized the necessity of preserving the 
role of the States in the regulation of this 
industry. 

A Supreme Court decision is not neces- 
sarily the final word on any subject. Al- 
though we cannot repeal those decisions, we 
can lmit their scope by granting exceptions 
and exemptions, If Congress hadn’t taken 
such corrective action, the Court's decision 
in the Southeast Underwriters’ case would 
have meant that insurance—hayving been de- 
clared interstate commerce—would have 
been subject to Federal Jurisdiction and thus 
to Federal regulation. State regulation and 
taxation would have been superseded and 
discarded. 

Those of us who followed the decision can 
recall the confusion and the turmoil which 
resulted when Congress that year failed to 
pass a law such as the one which was em- 
bodled in the McCarran-Ferguson Act of 
1945. The decision of the Southeastern 
Underwriters was announced in February 
of 1944. An effort to correct it was made 
during the calendar year, but it was not 
until the following year that the job was 
completed. Public Law 15 is founded on 
the principle, as you well know, that the in- 
surance business ought to be regulated 
and taxed by the States. It provides that 
no act of Congress shall be construed to in- 
validate or supersede any State law regulat- 
ing the business; that the Sherman, Clay- 
ton, and Federal Trade Commission Acts 
should be applicable to the insurance busi- 
ness only to the extent that it is not regu- 
lated by State law. There were exceptions 
in the cases of coercion and boycott, but 
other than that, the act actually preserved 
the right of the States to regulate the in- 
surance industry. 

The Congress was convinced at that time 
that the States could perform an adequate 
job of regulation. Because of the nature of 
the business and the proximity of the super- 
yisory officials to the people affected, it was 
felt that the States were in a better position 
to regulate than was the Federal Govern- 
ment. Furthermore, the States already had 
adequate statutes, established procedures, 
and trained personnel located in all the 
States. And, in addition to these com- 
pelling reasons, there was the broad and 
vital philosophical consideration of preserv- 
ing the federal character of our Republic. 
If complete centralization Is to be prevented, 
a firm stand must be taken whenever our 
federal system is challenged. It is just as 
important for the State to preserve its own 
sovereignty as it is for it to protect its role 
as a component part of our federal system. 
In fact, the two are inseparable. 

Now, the McCarran-Ferguson Act em- 
bodied a sound principle and concept in 
1945. The point I want to make today is 
that the law is equally appropriate and 
applicable today. 

The judgment of the Congress that the 
States would take prompt and effective ac- 
tion was fully justified. State legislatures, 
State commissioners of „ and the 
industry joined in devising a strong system 


of regulation in conformity with the South- 
eastern Underwriters’ decision. 

It has now been nearly 18 years since the 
McCarran-Ferguson Act was implemented, 
but it was not long before efforts were made 
to dilute its force and effect. The most 
direct attempt to date is to be found in the 
bill that was introduced a week ago today, 
S. 1705. It is designed to supplement ex- 
isting provisions of law by prescribing the 
extent to which antitrust laws are applicable 
do the business of insurance. 

In due time, hearings will be held and 
testimony taken by the Senate Judiciary 
Committee, of which Iam a member. With- 
out expressing final Judgment, I should like 
to share with you some of the thoughts and 
discuss some of the points which likely will 
be explored during those hearings. 

Since the McCarran-Ferguson Act is 
sound law today, a heavy burden rests upon 
those who now advocate revision. A clear 
case for such amendment must be made. It 
must be demonstrated that any resulting ad- 
vantage which any new bill might bring will 
outweigh the loss suffered by Impairment of 
the system and its principles. Included in 
such a showing must be substantial evidence 
that there is no other non-Federal way of 
accomplishing the desired purpose, 

There are grave dangers in adopting any 
amendment to this law, however nominal, 
disarming, limited in character or meritori- 
ous lt may appear on the surface. 

First of all, a precedent for amendment 
would be established. And as soon as a 
breach is made, it will be easy to point to 
in advancing other amendments and changes. 
The Dodd bill, S. 1705, seems limited in 
scope—applying only to alien insurers. Yet 
it is no secret that other areas in the in- 
surance business are being covetously re- 
garded by those with ravenous appetites for 
Federal jurisdiction, I will read to you from 
the speech of my good colleague from Con- 
necticut: 

“This is not the only problem area in 
insurance regulation today,” namely, the 
alien insurer. “In such fields as mergers, 
rates, and forms, and domestic non-admitted 
msurance, there are presently serious ques- 
tions concerning the adequacy of State 
regulation. The McCarran-Ferguson Act is 
by no means sacrosanct, and it is entirely 
reasonable to expect Federal action in any 
area of the Insurance industry where the 
public interest requires action but the States 
are either unable or unwilling to do the 
regulatory job adequately.” 

Two days ago you heard those words 
spoken by the author of this bill, If those 
words do not label the bill as being a fore- 
runner of other attempts to amend the 
McCarran-Ferguson Act, then we cannot 
understand the English language, 

Secondly, by the very nature of the legis- 
lative process, consideration of any bill, how- 
ever nominal, or limited in scope it might 
appear to be, is hazardous because the final 
product of that bill is uncertain, uncon- 
trollable, and unpredictabie. To say other- 
wise would mean that the introducer of a 
bill has complete control of the minds and 
votes of all of his colleagues of both Houses. 
This, of course, is never the case. Once a 
bill is introduced, it can be amended in many 
Ways. It can and often does happen that a 
seemingly restricted and innocent-appearing 
measure is transformed into one which is 
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distinctly different in nature, scope, and 
intent. 

Thirdly, the proposed measure makes a 
system of Federal regulation of the insur- 
ance business inevitable as to the licensees, 
This is true in spite of the express language 
inserted to negate such results. Notwith- 
standing the express language of the Dodd 
bill, the fact remains that Federal regula- 
tion of the licensees necessarily follow. 

Consider that the Secretary of Commerce 
is vested, under the terms of the bill, with 
power to suspend summarily a license and 
to revoke it, if in his judgment the licensee 
has falled to comply with the terms and con- 
ditions of the bill. 

What does the phrase “in compliance with 
any requirement imposed by or pursuant to 
this section" embrace? 

First of all, there must be a showing of 
financial solvency, as well as a reasonable 
ground for belief that such insurer will con- 
tinue in the future to be able to fulfill its 
financial responsibilities under its contracts 
of insurance. The bill goes on to say that 
the license issued shall “contain such other 
terms and conditions as the Secretary shall 
determine to be required to provide assur- 
ance that such insurer (a) will continue to 
be financially responsible; (b) will fulfill his 
lawful obligations under contracts of un- 
regulated insurance. 

So you see there will be a continuing re- 
sponsibility resting upon the Secretary of 
Commerce to keep the financial condition, 
operation, and affairs of each licensee under 
constant review. 

Those who are familiar with the insur- 
ance business know what this means. But 
let me quote the 1961 minority report of the 
Judiciary Committee on the Insurance In- 
dustry to illustrate: 

“A substantial practice has grown up over 
the years relating to the form, substance, 
and the means by which State Insurance de- 
partments assure themselves of the solvency 
of insurance companies. These practices 
vary from the submission of detailed reports 
on a quarterly basis to some States and the 
submission of an extremely detailed annual 
statement by an insurer to every State in 
which it is licensed, to and including pe- 
riodic examinations by examiners represent- 
ing the several insurance departments. 
These inquiries are extremely searching and 
may, in a substantial company, require many 
months by a team of examiners.” 

There is no question that the Secretary 
will get into all aspects of the regulations, 
rates, forms, reserves, investment policies, 
and the like. If he suspends a license or 
threatens to do so, the licensee will come to 
him to ascertain what corrective steps can 
be taken to remain im good grace. A man 
with the power of life and death of a busi- 
ness in his hands may say any number of 
things. He could say, for example, “Your 
finances show that your rates are too low. 
Increase them and I will refrain from revo- 
cation.” Or he may say, “It is plain that 
your coverage and exposure are too broad. 


They will financially Involve you very soon in 


my judgment, They will impair your finan- 
cial situation. Change the form and I will 
not revoke your license.” 
“Your reserves are not high enough. In- 
crease them and I will not revoke your 
license.” 

And what does that imply, ladies and gen- 
tlemen? It implies regulation and super- 
vision right down to the end. 

Similar illustrations could be given that 
would not stretch the imagination. It is to 
no avail that the bill contains express lan- 
guage to the contrary; namely: “(f) Nothing 
contained in this title shall confer upon the 
Secretary authority to prescribe or otherwise 
regulate (1) the form, terms, or conditions 
of any contract of insurance, or (2) the rate 
or premium to be charged or collected under 
any contract to insurance.” 


Or he may say, 
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That is assumed to guarantee that there 
will be no regulation. But if we expect the 
Secretary of Commerce to do the job which 
is assigned to him, he is going to have to 
move into the area field which is referred 
to in this subsection (f). 

The bill would also create disparities 
which would build up already existing pres- 
sures for further erosion and the ultimate 
destruction of the McCarran-Ferguson Act. 
One ready example is this, domestic non- 
admitted insurers will be in a status differ- 
ent from alien nonadmitted insurers. Here 
we have a disparity, How long will it be be- 
fore there will be a bill, a successor to S. 1705, 
which wil say it is not fair to treat alien 
nonadmitted insurers differently from do- 
mestic? It is not difficult to conceive of the 
time when Congress will be faced with an- 
other request to further modify the McCar- 
ran-Ferguson Act in this situation or in a 
similar situation. Again, we have the 
dangers of another bill, simple in its original 
form and purpose but unpredictable in its 
final results, unpredictable because of the 
complexity of a legislative process which in- 
volves two Houses and 535 people. 

The net effect will be disastrous if the 
McCarran-Ferguson concept is allowed to be 
mutilated. Disastrous for each State, dis- 
astrous for the insurance-buying public, and 
disastrous for the Nation generally, 

I have made reference several times to the 
unpredictable processes which completely 
transform a bill to one hardly recognizable 
from its original form and intent, Is this 
just a figment of imagination? It is a sort 
of a false notion thrust before you to terrify 
and intimidate you? Most decidedly not. 

First of all, you already have Senator 
Dopp's very candid declaration: 

“This is not the only problem area in 
insurance regulation today, In such fields 
as mergers, rates and forms, and domestic 
nonadmitted insurance, there are presently 
serious questions concerning the adequacy 
of State regulation. The McCarran-Ferguson 
Act is by no means sacrosanct, and it is en- 
tirely reasonable to expect Federal action in 
any area of the insurance industry where the 
public interest requires action but the States 
are either unable or unwilling to do the 
regulatory job adequately.” 

Secondly, let us turn to the 1960 majority 
report of the Subcommittee on Antitrust and 
Monopoly. A large part of that report is 


‘devoted to a “Critique of the structure of 


State supervision.” Approximately 140 close- 
ly printed pages of this report contain analy- 
ses and severe criticisms of the present State 
statutes, regulations, and practices. In the 
“Summary and Conclusions,” its authors 
undertake to advise the States as to how 
their duties should be discharged. 

And the 1961 report of the subcommittee 
has a corresponding statement in the ma- 
jority portion. 

Now, I say to you this is not only presump- 
tuous and officious, it is a disregard and in- 
vasion of State sovereignty that goes far 
beyond mere form or good taste. 

Significantly, included in the Critique of 
the 1960 report is the enumeration of 10 
points from the final report of the Tempo- 
rary National Economic Commission report 
of 1941, which the Critique says, “parallel, 
and in various respects duplicate, the conclu- 
sions of this subcommittee’s report.” 

Among other proposals similar to the 
‘TTNEC report was the proposal of Senator 
Joseph O'Mahoney of Wyoming for national 
charters for all corporations engaged in 
interstate commerce. While it received some 
support, it was emphatically rejected. It 
was reintroduced in later Congresses but 
never made progress. The reason for this 
was well stated by Senator O'Mahoney: 

It has been rejected because of an inher- 
ent fear that it would lead to political domi- 
nation of the States by the Federal Govern- 
ment.” 
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He was understanding the cause; he was 
quoting it accurately but mildly. For to re- 
quire national charters for companies doing 
interstate business would not merely domi- 
nate the functions of the States, it would 
result in their complete preemption, Our 
Republic of federated States as we know it 
today would be consigned to oblivion. Our 
form of Government would be completely 
changed without the necessity of a constitu- 
tional amendment. The basic principle of a 
federated Republic would be destroyed. The 
States would loose all of their meaning. They 
would become mere ministerial performers of 
local duties. 

But, it is protested, the TNEC report was 
made 20 years ago. So it was, but its de- 
votees are still active. The citation of the 
10 points in the 1960 report brings us evi- 
dence of this. And there are several current 
examples of this disturbing trend. One ex- 
ample was the original proposal for the drug 
reform bill of last year. The bill required 
that all manufacturers of pharmaceuticals 
must be licensed by the Federal Government. 
Not registered but licensed by it, with the 
power held by the Federal Government to 
summarily and instantly terminate their 
license. 

That proposal was flatly rejected, and 
rightly so. 

Now comes another proposal in S. 1705 
along with a declaration of more problem 
arens to be dealt with In the scope of the 
McCarran-Ferguson Act, itself described as 
being “by no means sacrosanct.” 

The proponents of this concept are shrewd 
enough to recognize that a frontal attack is 
obviously foredoomed to failure. Hence, 
their skillful resort to an approach by seg- 
ments so the tail will be severed inch by 
inch until, behold—no more dog, 

No well-established concept of freedom 
can be destroyed by an open, all-inclusive 
attack. Rather, it is eroded and eventually 
lost by a series of movements, no single one 
of which seems of sufficient size to warrant 
resistance or to raise any suspicion. 

The unwary will be caught by surprise 
and soon dismayed at the tardiness of their 
attempts to preserve their liberties. 

But what are the non-Federal alternatives 
to S. 1705? Are there any? The members 
of the National Association of Insurance 
Commissioners have an accumulated experi- 
ence and store of wisdom which will serve 
well in this regard. We can have every con- 
fidence in the joint judgment of the com- 
missioners and directors of the 50 States. 

The activities of the Committee on Un- 
authorized Insurance of the past couple of 
years or so could be well reviewed. Certainly, 
the present concept of a “Nonadmitted In- 
surers’ Information Office’ has merit, as it 
includes all nonadmitted insurers. There 
are other avenues and approaches which 
should be explored if it is found that the 
situation calls for additional measures. I, 
for one, have complete confidence in an as- 
sociation as imaginative, aggressive, and re- 
sourceful as yours, to find even more and 
better alternatives. We must bear in mind 
that your industry, is a dynamio industry. 
To put such an industry into the inflexible 
strictures of the Federal Government and 
its bureaucracy would be an unpardonable 
sin. 

In all of these and similar situations, the 
central, immediate theme should never de- 
part from the counsel of one of America’s 
insurance authorities when he wrote: 

“Administration and supervision of insur- 
ance at the national level would never ap- 
proach the equitable solution of problems 
which will inevitably arise, with variation, 
by States, districts; dnd areas.” 

With such thinking, solid contribution 
would be made to the cause of those who 
firmly and deeply believe that this country 
does not belong to the Government. This 
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country belongs to the people. 
it that way. 

I want to thank you for Inviting me here. 
I hope that you now better understand some 
of the thinking that exists in the Senate 
and in the Congress of the United States. 
There is substantial feellng in agreement 
with you; and if by my appearance I have 
served in some small way to bring new heart 
to your cause, my journey across the con- 
tinent has been not only a very pleasant one 
but one that has been more than worth- 
While. Thank you very much for your atten- 
tion, 


Let's keep 


Scare Tactics on Foreign Aid Don’t 
Match Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD C. BRUCE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. BRUCE. Mr. Speaker, Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, in his “Essay on Social 


Aims,” stated: 

Don't say things. What you are stands 
Over you the while and thunders so that I 
cannot hear what you say to the contrary. 


Nowhere is this realistic standard more 
appreciated than among the nations 
friendly to the United States as they 
compare our official statements with our 
Conflicting actions in the field of for- 
eign policy. 

Nor is this tragic inconsistency realized 
Only by our friends overseas as illus- 
trated by the following column by Fr. 
Richard Ginder in the publication, Our 
Sunday Visitor, of Huntingdon, Ind.: 
WIDE VARIANCE: Scare Tactics oN FOREIGN 

Am Don’t MATCH POLICIES 


(By Fr. Richard Ginder) 


Every time foreign ald comes up before 

„there is a sort of ritual that in- 

volves reminding the Senators and Congress- 

men that we are at war with the Communist 

World and that foreign aid is one of our most 
effective weapons in winning that war. 

And yet the news from day to day would 
seem to indicate that the White House and 
the Kremlin are not at war but rather in a 
Condition of partnership. 

What else can one make of our policy, for 
example, of harassing, not Castro, but the 
Cuban exlies bent on overthrowing commu- 
nism in their homeland? 

Why has our State Department turned 
apologist before the world for the Hungarian 
traitor Kadar and his Comniunist regime? 

Why the friendly conference of Secretary 
Of State Rusk with Tito, the Communist 
dictator of Yugoslavia? 

Why official U.S. opposition to the anti- 
Communist Moise Tshombe last year in the 
Congo? 

Why are we holding anti-Communist Gen. 

Kai-shek on a leash, forbidding him 
to take any action toward freeing the people 
Of China from their Red tyranny? 

Why did we force the anti-Communist 
government of General Nosavan into a coali- 
tion with the Communists in Laos? 

The propaganda line is that we are in a 
life-and-death struggle with communism, 
but—as just demonstrated—the actions of 
dur Government belie that position. 

The answer to the riddle may be contained 
in a report of Chief Policy Planner Walt W. 
Rostow, which leaked out last year and was 
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written up by Washington Reporter Willard 
Edwards. 

Rostow believes that Soviet power is mel- 
lowing and that the U.S. R. is evolving into 
a mature“ state. Hence we should be not 
an enemy bent on victory but rather an elder 
brother helping the younger one to grow up. 

We must be “gentle” toward the satellites. 
We must never be unfriendly toward Com- 
munist governments, no matter how they 
may annoy us. 

General and complete disarmament must 
be our goal, We must work strenuously to- 
ward this, despite all rebuffs, and even if it 
must be done without mutual negotiations. 

In accordance with this last, there is a 
treaty under discussion right now in Geneva 
calling for the dissolution of our National 
Defense Establishment within 6 years. 

This is what the theorists mean by an ac- 
commodation” with communism. It is what 
U Thant calis a “synthesis,” and what Judge 
Robert Morris bluntly calls a “merger.” 


American Newspaper Guild Opposes 
Disunity Amendments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I note 
with pleasure that the American News- 
paper Guild, which is affiliated with the 
AFL-CIO, has adopted in convention a 
resolution expressing its unequivocal op- 
position to the three disunity amend- 
ments. I ask unanimous consent that 
the resolution, adopted by the 30th an- 
nual convention of the guild, July 8-12, 
1963, in Philadelphia, be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

A group of State legislators is pressing 
for adoption of three amendments to the 
U.S. Constitution which would alter radical- 
ly the Federal structure of our Government. 

The first amendment would change the 
methods of amending the Constitution by 
providing for amendment by vote of the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the States 
without any approval by Congress or a na- 
tional convention as now provided: 

The State legislatures now are so inequi- 
tably apportioned that under this proposal 
legislators representing as little as 15 percent 
of the population of the United States could 
amend the Constitution. 

A second amendment would deprive the 
Federal courts of the right to entertain suits 
challenging the apportionment of State leg- 
islatures. This amendment is sponsored in 
States whose legislatures are notoriously 
malapportioned to give disproportionate rep- 
resentation to rural populations. 

The third amendment would create a so- 
called Court of the Union, consisting of 
the 50 chief justices of the State supreme 
courts which could be convened at the call of 
5 State legislatures and which would have 
authority to overrule the Supreme Court of 
the United States in cases involving Federal- 
State relationships. 

Now whereas such amendments would halt 
the steady march toward more representative 
government; and 

Whereas such amendments by concentrat- 
ing power in the hands of a minority would 
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negate the insistence of the vast majority 
of our citizens for a larger measure of social 
and economic justice: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the American Newspaper 
Guild express its unequivocal opposition to 
such retrogressive proposals and that its 
members and locais alert themselves to the 
dangers of such proposals and express their 
disapproval to the appropriate legislators. 


“We Honor a Dream”—An Editorial by 
H. E. Clark, of the Tipton (Iowa) Con- 
servative, Selected for Best Editorial 
Award by National Editorial Associa- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


oF Iowa 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
National Editorial Association has se- 
lected for the Best Editorial Award this 
year an editorial, We Honor a Dream,” 
written by Herb Clark of the Tipton 
(Iowa) Conservative. 

When one reads this editorial, it is easy 
to see why it was selected for this award. 
When you know the background of the 
event which prompted the editorial you 
can readily surmise that the circum- 
stances were perfect to evoke this type of 
response from a seasoned observer. 

My hat is off to Herb Clark and the 
Tipton Conservative for the recognition 
he and his paper so richly deserve. Herb 
Clark is typical of the thousands of edi- 
tors across the country in the columns 
of whose weekly newspapers appears 
some of America’s best writing. 

When Herb Clark received the news 
about the award his editorial had won, 
he was moved to write another editorial 
which to me is just as noteworthy. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the award-winning editorial, 
“We Honor a Dream,” in the Appendix 
of the Recorp along with Herb Clark's 
followup editorial, “It Was Their Honor“: 

We Honor A DREAM 

This is the American dream. 

This is proof of the opportunity. They 
stand before you, men of humble birth who 
have shared responsibility beyond the com- 
prehension of most men. You can feel the 
warm glow of their personal friendship, the 
understanding that passes between them. 

When the cynics say that the dream is 
over and gone you will remember the warm 
August morning and the two men; you will 
recall the different paths that took them to 
the highest office the world can give; you 
will remember their personal courage in the 
face of circumstances not of their own 
choosing, and you will know that the dream 
can never die. 

This is America, It is an orphan boy 
finding a path to riches, to the labor of com- 
passion that saved millions of lives, to polit- 
ical office that left him villified by lesser 
men, to a second opportunity to aid hu- 
manity and finally, as the clouds gather, to 
enjoy the honors that are so richly deserved. 

It is a farmer’s son, an Army officer, a busi- 
ness failure, a politician, picked almost by 
chance to face the most terrible decision 
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over made by a single man; a man whom 
history may well honor for his sure instinct 
when great decisions had to be made. 

What is there in common, besides the 
humbleness of birth and the responsibility 
of office? Their paths were not the same, 
their opinions differ, their personalities are 
almost in opposition. It is respect and 
understanding they have in common. 

You cannot help but feel good as you 
watch these men. The pettiness that accom- 
panies much in public life seems to fall 
away. There is the spontaneous gesture as 
the younger man tosses a kiss to the elder 
as the organist plays “Happy Birthday,” a 
gesture so honest and meaningful that only 
a few see it. 

They have lived the dream. They know 
it for what it is, the grasping of opportunity, 
the response to a call to duty, It is not a 
dream realized by wishful thinking, it comes 
hard and it comes only to a comparative few. 

It is a dream that promises nothing, but 
opens the pathway to everything; it is a 
dream that may be mocked or cursed, but it 
never dies; it is the understanding that, 
within each man, is something of great- 
ness.—H.E.C. 


Ir Was THEIR Honor 

It was the kind of day that you would 
never forget; the kind of day about which 
you could turn to your son and say “remem- 
ber what you saw, the United States will 
never know men like these again.” Maybe it 
was a little sentimental, but we ought to be 
sentimental about men like Herbert Hoover 
and Harry Truman. 

There had been a lot of time at the dedi- 
cation of the Herbert Hoover library at West 
Branch. It was a pleasant August day and 
you could talk to people and relax and wait 
for the man whose birthday would be 
honored and his fellow President who would 
honor him most of all. 

For an hour or so you stood beside the 
platform, within a few feet of the two ex- 
Presidents and there was a warm glow that 
came over you, You weren't the only one, 
the press association men, the hard-bitten 
pros of the newspaper business, felt it too 
and they said so. The friendship of Hoover 
and Truman, who differed on so many little 
things, but agreed on so many important ls- 
sues, was obvious and honest. 

You wanted to write something. Nothing 
important, just something that would con- 
vey how you felt after you had seen two old 
men—after you had seen a vision of the 
greatness of America. The words came quite 
easily. Not that they were good enough, but 
the mood was so strong it compelled the 
words. When it was done you felt that may- 
be you had gotten the point across—the 
sort of thing that you would like to have 
your children remember; the sort of thing 
that you wanted to remember when you be- 
came cynical and full of doubts. 

So an editorial was written. Last week 
it was honored by the National Editorial As- 
sociation, But, in a very real sense, it wasn’t 
our editorial—it belongs to those fine old 
men who so well personify what is great 
about this country.—H. E. C. 


Greetings to 50th Annual Convention of 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPESSARD L. HOLLAND 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. President, I 
would like to insert in the Recorp the 
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message of greeting sent to the 50th 
Annual Convention of the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress by the dis- 
tinguished majority leader, Senator 
MANSFIELD, on June 7, 1963. I ask unan- 
imous consent that the majorty leader’s 
message be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 


There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D.C., 
June 7, 1963. 
To Mr. Henry H. Buckman, President, Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
Greetings from the Senate of the United 
States: 

It is with sincere regret that I am unable 
to attend the 50th annual convention of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress. How- 
ever, I want to assure you that I will be 
with you in spirit as your organization dis- 
cusses topics of vital concern to us all. I 
have long told the constituents of my State— 
especially the youth, who are our real hope 
for the future—that the most precious nat- 
ural resource In this great land is water. 
Your fine organization is to be commended 
for focusing the attention of the Nation on 
this important fact. 

As the oldest and most comprehensive 
organization devoted to the orderly develop- 
ment of our water resources, the National 
Rivers and Harbors Congress has been of 
inestimable value to the Members of Con- 
gres in their legislative deliberations. The 
presence of several members among your 
leadership, including that of my counterpart 
in the Senate, minority leader EVERETT DIRK- 
SEN, is proof of our mutual concern over our 
water resources, Let me assure you of our 
deep and continuing appreciation for this 
partnership of effort toward a common goal. 

With best personal wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
Mixx MANSFIELD. 


Nazi Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, not only 
does the scar tissue of the Nazi era still 
remain to remind the world of the in- 
nocent blood that was shed and the loss 
of much treasure, but there still persists 
remnants of the cancer itself, remnants 
which seek renewal. As the Nazi era 
fades further into history, to too many 
the view of it has become distorted over 
the span of the years. Forgotten. are 
the cities totally destroyed in Holland, 
Poland, and elsewhere; forgotten are the 
fire raids on London and the obliteration 
of Lidice; forgotten is the Nazi policy of 
obliteration of whole populations of in- 
ferior peoples” defined by Hitler to in- 
clude Poles, Russians, Slavs, gypsies, as 
well as Jews; forgotten is the destruction 
of cultures, art treasures, books, music, 
and free thought itself. 

There are those who seek to bring 
from the ashes of the holocaust the spit 
and polish of the Nazi boot and belt, the 
throb of the martial band, and the disci- 
pline of the marching regiments, What 
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is attractive to their eyes can be destruc- 
tive of our souls. 

A distinguished citizen of San Fran- 
cisco, Mr. Stanley Langendorf, has writ- 
ten an editorial comment on these efforts 
to revive the Nazi spirit which merits 
reading by all. It is appended here- 
with: $ 

Eighteen years have passed since Hitler 
and his murderous Nazi regime were crushed, 
yet some misguided people in America and 
other lands still seek to emulate him, They 
strut freely about in Nazi uniforms preach- 
ing hate against law-abiding citizens. The 
swastika, a symbol of barbarism and tyranny, 
is still scrawled day after day on churches 
and schools in many cities of our country 
with no regard for its hideous meaning. 
Though the Nazi regime has gone into obli- 
vion some demagogs still believe in the Nazi 
structure. 

It is high time that we should know the 
price of Nazi despotism—the invasion of 
France, the rape of Poland, the fall of other 
peaceful countries that could not stem the 
advance of lustful Nazi hordes, drunk with 
power, bent only on murder, tyranny, and 
oppression, 

Nor can we ever forget the death and 
maiming of millions in uniform and helpless 
civilians, while countless others still suffer 
in the wake of Hitler terrorism. 

The Nazi creed is written in blood on the 
pages of history—a grim record of lust, 
greed, and cruelty by men who stilled their 
opposition by extermination, crushed reli- 
gious freedom, and turned the workingman 
into serfdom, 

Let us never forget that the word Nazis“ 
and its hideous symbol, the swastika, stand 
only for inhumanity, destruction, and tyr- 
anny; that they typify nothing less than 
human slavery and degradation. Many 
American families along with other nations 
of the world, mourn husbands, fathers, and 
sons who died fighting the Nazis. Scores of 
thousands have been crippled or wounded 
for life. And let us, today and always, take 
a firm and resolute stand against those who 
try to imitate the fallen Nazis by preaching 
their creed of hate. Let us spurn them as 
traitors to democracy, freedom, human dig- 
nity, and progress: And let us understand 
that while the German Government has out- 
lawed the Nazi Party and forbidden Germans 
to appear in Nazi uniforms, such a practice 
is allowed in our own country. 

Above all, let's denounce the preaching of 
their doctrine in this country, which is not 
in keeping with democracy. 


One of Nation’s Top Four FFA 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON R. YOUNG 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. YOUNG of North Dakota. Mr. 
President, recently a young farmer from 
Valley City, N. Dak., Mr. Stanley Amund- 
son, was named one of the four out- 
standing farmers in the United States 
by the board of directors of the Future 
Farmers of America. I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a story from the July 29 
issue of the Valley City Times-Record 
announcing this award. This is indeed 
a high honor and I am most pleased that 
a farmer from North Dakota was se- 
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lected. North Dakota is very proud of 
Stanley Amundson's fine recognition. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

S AMUNDSON NaMeEpD ONE oF Nation’s Top 
Four FFA FARMERS 

Stanley Amundson of rural Valley City 
Saturday was named one of four outstanding 
young farmers in the United States. 

Amundson, 21, was one of the four star 
American farmers named by the board of 
directors of the Future Farmers of America. 

Each of the four youths will receive a cash 
award of $500 at the FFA convention October 
10 in Kansas City, Mo. At that time one 
of the four will be named Star Farmer of 
America and will receive an additional $500. 

The other three youths receiving the Star 
Amcrican Farmer awards were Dwayne Dis- 
hey, 20, Portales, N. Mex., Robert A. Cum- 
mings, 20, Warsaw, N.Y., and Jon Ronald 
Ford, 19, Helena, Okla. 

Stanley is the son of Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Amundson, who farm 16 miles north of 
Valley City. He was awarded the North Da- 
kota FFa's highest honor at the annual state 
convention in Fargo in June. 

He started his FFA career as a sophomore 
at Valley. City high school. He graduated 
from Valley City high school in 1960, and 
attended school at Northwestern College in 
Minneapolis for a time before returning to 
the family farm. 


Government Lotteries of Ireland, Puerto 
Rico, Russia, Yugoslavia, and Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
Several months I have brought to the at- 
tention of the Members of this House 
the various government-run lotteries 
conducted in many foreign countries. 
Today, I would like to draw the House at- 
tention to the lotteries conducted in Ire- 
land, Puerto Rico, Russia, Yugoslavia, 
and Mexico. These 5 countries bring the 
total number of foreign government-run 
lotteries to 77. 

Treland is one of the 77 foreign nations 
where lotteries are legal and proper and 
where the gambling urge of its inhabit- 
ants is tied in with the need for revenue. 
In 1962, the gross annual receipts came 
to over 845 ½ million. The net profit 
Which was transferred to hospitals came 
to over $8 million. 

Puerto Rico has a profitable lottery 
Which flourishes on American soil. Last 
Year, the total gross annual receipts was 
almost $52 million. The net income to 
the government was almost $11 million 
Which was used to help finance local pub- 
lic health programs. 

Russia considers all of its Soviet lot- 

information confidential. However, 
the Soviet Union has several lottery 
forms. A straight lottery in which a per- 


son can buy a ticket for a chance on win- 


an automobile or other valuable 
. A second form of lottery 
Consists of state bonds sold in denomina- 
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tions of $11 paying 3 percent interest. 
Bondholders holding winning numbers 
receive interest in cash prizes. 

Yugoslavia operates a national lottery. 
Last year’s gross annual receipts came to 
almost $742 million. The total annual 
net income to the government came to 
almost $2% million which was used for 
orphanages, hospitals, disabled veterans, 
and the blind. 

Mexico, like the other nations of Latin 
America, realized the merits of lotteries 
long ago. Unfortunately, the Mexican 
Government continues to treat as con- 
fidential all figures concerning the pro- 
ceeds of the lottery. The last figures 
available reflect the 1956 returns. At 
that time the gross receipts were almost 
$56 million of which the government re- 
ceived almost $15 million. 

Mr. Speaker, it is time that we in the 
United States overcome outdated prej- 
udices and biases to take the proper 
view of gambling and its relation to the 
Government. We can shut off the flow 
of billions of dollars now siphoned off by 
underworld in the United States by 
adopting our own national lottery which 
can bring into our Government over $10 
billion a year in added revenue which 
can be used to cut our taxes and reduce 
our national debt. 


Alliance for Progress Promotes Free 
Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL; Mr. Speaker, oppo- 
nents of our foreign aid program are apt 
to criticize the foreign aid principle as 
contrary to the economic principles on 
which capitalism is based. Starting out 
with a general America first“ orienta- 
tion, they will argue that in helping less 
developed countries to build stable econ- 
omies, we are practicing and encourag- 
ing a kind of big brother socialism. 

More than anything else, such criticis 
reveal their uninformedness as to the 
real nature of our aid programs abroad. 
The fact is that in many countries U.S. 
foreign aid is laying the foundations for 
free enterprise institutions which would 
otherwise never develop—countries 
where true socialistic and communistic 
systems are constantly making inroads 
that would go unchecked if the United 
States did not offer better alternatives. 

A good example is a current project of 
the Alliance for Progress, in which a 
number of Latin American nations are 
establishing savings and loan associa- 
tions with central home loan banks. 
Their aim: to finance home building 
and eradicate substandard housing, The 
plan is patterned after the American 
system of regional Federal home loan 
banks with a supervisory board in 
Washington. 

Recently the New York Times carried 
a very informative article on this valu- 
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able undertaking of the Alliance for 
Progress. 

The article follows: 
[From the New York Times, July 28, 1963] 


UNITED STATES Spurs LATIN AMERICANS To 
MoBILIZE SAVINGS To FINANCE HOMES 
(By Edward Cowan) 

Spurred by the United States under the 
banner of the Alliance for Progress, a num- 
ber of Latin American countries are establish- 
ing savings and loan industries and central 
home loan banks, Their immediate goal is to 
mobilize personal savings to finance home 
building and eradicate substandard housing. 
In doing so, they hope to develop the finan- 
cial mechanisms—and habits of thrift—that 
could propel their economies continuously 
upward. 

Achievements have been modest -but im- 
pressive if one keeps in mind the enormity 
of the task. Chile is the leader with 22 sav- 
ings and loan associations. Peru has 12, 
Ecuador 7, Venezuela 4, and the Dominican 
Republic 3. El Salvador and Panama re- 
cently adopted enabling legislation for home 
ioan bank systems. Uruguay, Peru and Ar- 
gentina are considering it. 

Serving as a pattern is the US. system of 
11 regional Federal home loan banks 
and a supervising Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board in Washington. Savings institutions 
that join the system may borrow from their 
respective loan banks. 

Urging and helping Latin American coun- 
tries to develop sturdy savings and loan in- 
dustries are the U.S. Agency for International 
Development, the National League of Insured 
Savings Associations, a trade group, individ- 
ual savings and loan executives and the Inter- 
American Development Bank, an interna- 
tional institution with headquarters in 
Washington. 

Underlying their efforts is the belief that 
the fastest way to eradicate Latin America’s 
deficiency of decent housing—estimated at 
12 to 16 million units—is to mobilize individ- 
ual savings. 

FORTY-FIVE PERCENT OF HOME LOANS 

Replacing slums and rural huts with more 
sanitary, comfortable dwellings is an end in 
itself. But, importantly, it is also consid- 
ered an im t way of strengthening 
resistance to Communist and Castroite move- 
ments. 

In the United States, savings and loan 
associations made 45 percent of all home 
loans in 1962. Although the comparison is 
inapposite in some respects, officials feel 
there is enough substance to it to Justify the 
attempt to create a Latin American savings 
and loan industry in advance of the time- 
table suggested by classical economical de- 
velopment theory. 

“The savings are always there,“ Stanley 
Baruch, housing chief of the Development 
Bank, said in a recent interview. In every 
country there is a residual resource that goes 
into counter-productive efforts unless there 
is a vigorous promotion of saving per se.“ 

The basic problem has been a shortage of 
long-term housing credit at moderate in- 
terest rates. Five-year loans at 15 percent a 
year have been typical, it is said. By con- 
trast, newly organized savings associations 
make 15- and 20-year loans at interest ratcs 
of 6 to 10 percent. 

It has been estimated by Rodman C. Rocke- 
feller, a vice president of International Basic 
Economy Corp., which builds houses in South 
America, that 50 percent of urban families 
there can afford to pay off a home loan. 

DEMONSTRATION EFFECT 

The workaday philosophy of the bank, AID 
and the United States industry is what might 
be called the “demonstration effect.” It is 
that the way to interest people in saving is to 
show them that the savings and loan associa- 
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tion in turn will make loans to them to buy 
a home. 2 

Consequently, the bank and AID have 
provided seed capital to finance home loans 
now. “Performance is the best advertise- 
ment, not some forlorn hope for 20 years 
from now,” Mr. Baruch said. 

To avoid dissipating the limited seed capil- 
tal available, the bank and AID make their 
loans and grants to central home loan banks. 
“You build up your central credit institu- 
tion so the others can develop around it,” 
explained Marvin Weissman, the AlD's di- 
rector of institutional development. 

To be eligible to borrow for its member 
associations, a home loan bank must regulate 
the terms on which they lend to home buy- 
ers. Another condition is that the associa- 
tions be true mutual institutions, owned by 
the depositors—as are most savings associa- 
tions in this country—and not stock com- 
panies. _ 

So far, the AID has provided $38,100,000 
of seed capital, in grants and long-term low- 
interest loans to Chile, the Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Peru, and Venezuela. A 
$12,500,000 loan to Argentina has been ap- 
proved. 

The AID also has made direct housing 
loans to Colombia, Honduras, Jamaica, Pan- 
ama, Venezuela, and Uruguay. 

LOANS MADE 


The bank has made $170 million of seed 
capital loans from its social progress trust 
fund. The loans will finance enough con- 
struction to employ 116,000 men for 2 years, 
according to Mr. Baruch, and thus, like AID, 
money will give a direct lift to local econo- 
mies as well as yield better housing . 

Both the bank and AID require that bor- 
rowing governments put up matching sums. 
Self-help, that is, physical labor on the con- 
struction site by home buyers, is counted to- 
ward the local contribution. Loans are sup- 

to be for the building of houses within 
the pocketbook reach of families of low or 
moderate income. 

The sums available from the AID and the 
bank are insignificant in relation to Latin 
America’s enormous housing needs. “The 
mechanism is more im t than con- 
struction to date,” Irving Tragen of the AID 
said. 

His point was that if by the demonstration 
effect the people of Latin America can be led 
to save regularly, a whole new pattern of 
finance and economic activity, a self-acceler- 
ating one, will emerge. 

Indeed, what the housing and sayings and 
loan experts are doing could spur not only 
housing but all economic development in 
Latin America. The region has suffered, 
and still does, chronic inflation which dis- 
courages saving. Financing ls lacking for 
the investment necessary for a takeoff on the 
path to industrialization and steady in- 
creases in national production and income. 

READJUSTMENT BACKED 


One device intended to overcome the deter- 
rent of inflation to savings is the “readjuste,” 
adopted by Chile at the suggestion of Harold 
Robinson, the AlD's regional housing ad- 
viser for Latin America. The “readjuste,” or 
readjustment, provides for increasing savings 
and mortgage balances in accordance with 
increases in the officlal index of wages. 

Economists may argue, as the U.S. Treas- 
ury did that the reajuste“ encourages tol- 
eration of inflation rather than painful anti- 
inflation measures. But Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Baruch and others believe that its practical 
success outweighs its theoretical demerits. 
Inflation in Latin America is a fact, they say, 
and unlikely to end soon. The thing to do 
is devise ways to improve economic perform- 
ance despite it. 

There is much enthusiasm in the AID and 
the bank for the proposed International 
Home Loan Bank. Legislation to create this 
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institution is languishing in Congress. It is 
felt that the administration has not grasped 
the potential in the vf 

The bank would be a creature of the 
U.S. Government. U.S. savings associations 
could invest limited sums in it. It would 
make loans to central home loan banks in 
Latin America, Thus, up to $10,000 mil- 
lion of the assets of the U.S. industry might 
be made available for housing in Latin 
America. 

One of the problems that money alone will 
not solve is the shortage of trained savings 
and loan personnel in Latin America, Some 
40 top U.S. executives have spent from a 
week to a few months in Latin America 
giving technical advice. Peace Corpsmen 
are counseling in Peru. The long-run need 
is for middle-level savings and loan men 
who speak Spanish and who can give a year 
or two of their time. 


Alliance for Progress in El Salvador 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
nation of El Salvador is demonstrating 
to this hemisphere that the Alliance for 
Progress is a realistic and successful 
program for Latin America. 

It has been a little over a year since 
Julio Rivera was elected to the Presi- 
dency of El Salyador. In this short time 
the annual rate of growth has risen to 
over 7 percent. In addition, a number 
of sweeping reforms have been promul- 
gated to raise the standard of living of 
the downtrodden peasant in the coun- 
try. Slum dwelling rentals have been 
cut by one-third. A comprehensive in- 
come tax law has been instituted, and 
the Government is preparing for the in- 
troduction of many additional reforms. 

Under unanimous consent I insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp this article 
appearing in the New York Herald 
Tribune, July 14, 1963, by Bert Quint, 
entitled “Alliance for Progress Makes 
Progress in Salvador.” I believe, that 
this will serve as a good example to my 
colleagues who feel that the Latin Amer- 
ican nations are not living up to their 
obligations for reform as compared to 
U.S. assistance. 

The article follows: 

ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS MAKES PROGRESS IN 
SALVADOR 
(By Bert Quint) 

SAN SALVADOR, EL SALVADOR -A big, bronze- 
faced man in an open-necked sportshirt 
stood talking to a group of Indians in the 
village of Sierra Colorado, close to the Hon- 
duran border. 

It was at the inauguration of the first 
school that the 1,500 people of Sierra Colo- 
rado ever had—a school built by the Alliance 
for Progress. The big man was treated as 
an important visitor, although he himself 
was part Indian of humble birth. 

The Communists say that the Americans 
are bad people, he told the Indians quietly. 
He paused now and then nervously to finger 
his thin, dark mustache. “Look at that 
school. The Americans helped us build it. 
Is that a bad thing?” 
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INDIANS APPROVE 

The Indians listened intently as El Salva- 
dor's El Senor Presidente, 41-year-old Julio 
A. Rivera, took a new tack. 

“The Communists tell you that this coun- 
try is ruled by the rich people. Am I rich? 
No, I am one of you. Each of you has a 
vote, and there are more poor people than 
rich people. You can outvote the rich.” 

The villagers crowded closer to see and 
hear. They nodded approvingly. They could 
not read or write, and they knew nothing of 
politics, but they understood thelr Presi- 
dent's words. 

Standing near President Rivera was an- 
other visitor who was no stranger. He was 
a tall, gangling, falr-halred man with a big 

in 


“It ls he,“ one of the Indians whispered, 
“who got the money to build the school.” 

The man was U.S. Ambassador Murat WII- 
liams. He and President Rivera have been 
conducting an experiment in EI Salvador 
that officially was 1 year old on July 1, when 
the President celebrated his first anniversary 
in office. But the test actually began 18 
months earlier. 

It was on January 25, 1961, that Lieutenant 
Colonel Rivera and a group of young army 
officers seized the government from another 
army faction—a Junta which only 3 months 
before that had ousted President Jose Maria 
Lemus. 

In its 90 days In power, the junta had 
permitted a degree of Communist political 
activity and infiltration in the government. 
That infiltration worried the younger ele- 
ments of the army. 

From the beginning, Mr. Rivera's pro- 
visional government proved that it was not 
like most of Latin America’s military govern- 
ments, which as a rule are stanchly con- 
servative. Mr. Rivera’s pledge was to abide 
by and carry out the laws of the Act of 
Bogoté—forerunner of the Alliance for 
Progress which was to be proclaimed by 
President Kennedy only 2 months later. 

FEUDAL PATTERN 


With the help of Ambassador Williams, 
who provided a sympathetic ear, advice, and 
American moral and financial support, the 
Civic Military Directorate set about to 
change the pattern of life in this coffee- 
growing Central American country. 

The smallest nation in Latin America— 
barely the size of New Jersey—E! Salvador 
is also one of the most feudal. Most of its 
2.7 million people are peasants, and over 60 
percent of them live and work on the great 
fincas owned by masters not unlike the 
barons of medieval days. 

They plant, tend, and harvest their lords’ 
coffee and cotton crops and in return they 
are given 50 cents a day or less and are per- 
mitted to live with their families in miserable 
huts on the grounds. If the harvest is bad, 
there is no work and no pay. Even in the 
best of years there are seasons when the 
peasants do not work at all. 

While the masses live in poverty, just 
75 individuals in some 25 interrelated 
families control 90 percent of the country's 
wealth. In the past they also controlled 
the government through rightist military 
dictatorship. The Directorate went to work 
to loosen the oligarchs’ grip. It tssued 
Sweeping decrees that: nationalized the 
Central Reserve Bank, long exploited by the 
wealthy as a means of unrestricted credit 
and of getting their money out of the coun- 
try; instituted a social security code; estab- 
lished a minimum wage for urban workers; 
and guaranteed peasants a seventh day of 
with pay. 

CUT RENTALS 

Other Directorate decrees made the land- 
owners responsible for the hospitalization of 
their peasants and forced them to serve th® 
workers staple diets or else pay them extra 
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so that they could properly feed themselves. 
They cut the rental of slum dwellings—most 
of them owned by the same elite families— 
by one-third, and instituted a sweeping in- 
come tax law. 

The reforms met with flerce opposition 
from the wealthy families who saw their priv- 
lieged positions challenged, and from the 
Communists, who realized that a govern- 
ment that improved the lot of the masses 
Would destroy their own chances for an 
eventual takeover. 

The result was incongruous—a marriage 
of conyenience of Communists and oligarchs 
trying to overthrow the Directorate. It is 
the same kind of cynical alliance which was 

"used to get at Guatemala’s now-deposed 

President Miguel Ydigoras Fuentes, is still 
working against President Romulo Betan- 
court of Venezuela, and now seems to be at 
Work against the new Government of the 
Dominican Republic headed by President 
Juan Bosch. 

There were bombings, subversion in the 
army, a spate of student strikes, virulent 
anti-Directorate campaigns in the press. 
But the Directorate hung on, issuing-its revo- 
lutionary decrees and working with the 
United States to put the Alliance for Prog- 
Tess into practice. 

The country became an Alliance labora- 
tory: if reforms could succeed in feudal El 
Salvador, they probably could succeed 
throughout the Hemisphere. And in little 
El Salvador, a limited amount of properly 
spread Alliance money could go a long way. 

In the first year of the program, El Salva- 
dor got $25 million for housing, schools, hos- 
Pitals, su agricultural credits and 
economic studies. On the one hand there 
Was money for the reforms which the Alli- 
ance demands, and on the other the financial 
boosts to the country's economy. 


HONEST ELECTIONS 


The first indication that the experiment 
Was going to work was the election of a new 
legislature in December of 1961. That the 
directorate was successful—until then any- 
Way—was evident in the overwhelming vic- 
tory scored by the National Conciliation 
Party formed by the directorate in an ap- 
Parently honest election. The second sign 
Was Mr. Rivera's election as President in 
April of 1962. Because the December elec- 
tions showed the other parties that they had 
little hope, Mr. Rivera ran unopposed. 

At that time, this asked a peasant 
Of the village of Ahuachatan, far out in the 

cotton country why he bothered to 
vote. His reply: “Our colonel is our only 
hope for a better life.” 

That same day, one of the wealthy land- 
Owners told me he was staying away from 
the polls in protest. “With Rivera’s gang 
in power,” he said, “I was not able to take 
my usual trip to Europe last summer.” 


ADEPT POLITICIAN 


The record vote in Mr. Rivera's behalf 
that even if the land barons were 
not with him, the serfs were. 

By the time Mr. Rivera was inaugurated, 
the barrel-chested career army officer, who 
Was once nearly executed by a firing squad 
Tor part in an uprising against the 
dictator, had transformed himself. No long- 
er the soldier whose outspokeness was a po- 
litical liability, Mr. Rivera had turned into 
an adept politician, skilled at handshaking, 
baby-kissing and hatchet-burying. 

When he began his 5-year term a year 
ago, Mr. Rivera pledged to bring about a 
National concilistion—a peacemaking be- 
tween the wealthy class and his government. 
Nobody was willing to wager that he would 
€ven be able to stay in office. 

Today, he is still in the presidential palace 
and stronger than ever. His efforts at con- 
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ciliation have consisted of bringing several 
members of the aristocracy into his govern- 
ment, seeking its advice on economic mat- 
ters and trying to prove to the upper class 
that he is all for private enterprise. 

“In order to give a bigger slice of pie to 
the poor,” he says, “we must provide a bigger 
pie.” 

But, as one American official puts it, Mr. 
Rivera is convinced that “you cannot fatten 
the flies by feeding the horses better,“ that 
the poor do not automatically become better 
off just because their wealthy employers are 
making more money. 

To help both the horse and the flies, the 
Rivera government is trying to increase over- 
all production by following the advice of the 
U.S, Government and an American firm of 
consulting economists, 

NO COOPERATION 

But the hitch, says President Rivera's ca- 
pable Vice President Francisco Lima, a po- 
litical liberal although he is a member of the 
aristocracy, is that the wealthy class still 
is not willing to cooperate fully. 

“The rich are trying to strangle the gov- 
ernment by holding back their investments,” 
he says. “Bank deposits are high because 
they refuse to circulate the money. If they 
do not do so willingly, we will have to take 
bank measures to make them do it.” 

Some of the more zealous reformers in the 
Rivera government are starting to worry that 
their social revolution has been betrayed. 
They claim that the national conciliation 
is turning into national appeasement. But 
so far, at least, there is little reason to think 
that the Rivera government is giving up on 
its reforms. 

DECREES NOW LAW 

Already all the decrees of the provisional 
directorate have been enacted into law— 
except the one establishing an income tax 
law, Mr. Rivera says the delay is only that, 
and that it is for good reason. “The pro- 
posed tax is too high,” he says. “It dis- 
couraged investment. We are revising it to 
make it more just and will resubmit to the 
legislature soon.“ 

While he still has hopes of being able to 
avoid getting tough with the wealthy classes, 
Mr. Rivera does not tolerate the Commu- 
nists, He has kept them relatively quiet 
with threats of jail and deportation, al- 
though there are murmurings that indicate 
it may be only a temporary peace. 

The United States, meanwhile, continues 
to pump in $25 million a year, with the cur- 
rent emphasis on mobile health clinics for 
areas that never have seen a doctor. 

In return, the United States is getting its 
money's worth of good will. This is evident 
in the faces of the Indians who come into 
the Capital to speak personally with Am- 
bassador Williams. 

“We would like a school,“ they tell him. 

“You supply the land and the labor,” he 
replies, and the United States will supply 
the building materials and the textbooks.” 

Now, as President Rivera enters his second 
year in office, Ambassador Wililams is satis- 
fied with the progress already made and is 
optimistic about the future. 


PROBLEMS AHEAD 


But he realizes, as does President Rivera, 
that there are serious problems still unre- 
solved. The delicate task of forcing the land 
barons to collaborate in a social revolution 
that frightens them is not yet finished. And 
while the Communists are down they cer- 
tianly cannot be counted out. 

Nevertheless, says Ambassador Williams, 
pointing to a significant barometer in the 
storm centers of Latin American politics, 
“there has been less talk of a military coup 
in the last 6 month than ever before.” 
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House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objectively 
all of the captive nations, those in East- 
ern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 


the RECORD: 
Sr. Louis, Mo., July 20, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Committee on Rules, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mn. REPRESENTATIVE: I am strongly in 
favor of a Special Committee on Captive Na- 
tions in the House of Representatives for the 
following reasons: 

The Soviets and the Red Chinese took over 
their satellites either by fraud or by force: 
consequently, they have no legal right or 
claim to these lands. 

‘The Reds have bullied these people. tor- 
tured them, brainwashed them, robbed them, 
and generally treated them shamefully. They 
have continued their religious persecution in 
all the satellite countries. 

The United States was in some degree part- 
ly responsible for the Reds grabbing much of 
Eastern Europe. For our officials made at 
least an implied agreement with Stalin that 
he could have Poland if he would help us 
against Hitler. We are bound in honor and 
in conscience to do what we can to rectify 
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the results of this immoral, degrading agree- 
ment. 

Last December when the U.S. Government 
introduced the motion in the U.N. to drop 
the watchdog committee on Hungary, we did 
exactly what Khrushchev wanted. The Com- 
munists are delighted, the Kadar government 
is strengthened, and the hopes of the Hun- 
garian people have been given a severe body 
blow. 

We must resolutely oppose recognition of 
the Kadar government by the United States. 
It was put into power by Red tanks. For 
such recognition would remove another ob- 
stacle to Soviet aggression. We'd be telling 
the Reds that their crimes in Hungary are 
forgiven simply because they have managed 
to hold on to their stolen property for 6 
years. 

We cannot ignore our brethren behind the 
Iron Curtain. We must protest. We must 
keep alive the hope of freedom in the captive 
peoples. We must keep alive in ourselves 
the awareness of their sufferings, despite the 
efforts of some of our officials to make us 
forget them. 

Please take prompt action on House Reso- 
lution 14. Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Thomas J. Hallahan, S.J. 
Rey. THomas J. HALLARAN, S.J. 
Sr. Louis, Mo., 
July 20, 1963. 

Hon. DANŒL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. REPRESENTATIVE: I liked your let- 
ter in the July 11 issue of the Brooklyn 
Tablet. 

You are right about the need of a perma- 
nent Committee of Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives. 

I am not going to list the reasons for such 
a committee here, for you know them better 
than I do. 

Your letter inspired me to write to Repre- 
sentative Howarp W. Sirs, chairman of 
the Rules Committee. 

I have also written to our two St. Louis 
Representatives, Hon. Frank M. KARSTEN 
and Hon. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN. 

A copy of the letter I wrote to them is 
enclosed. 

We appreciate the good work you and oth- 
ers are doing for the captive peoples. 

Fight the Communists at every level. 

And when you find the time, clean out the 
State Department. 

God bless your work. 

Sincerely, 
Thomas J. Hallahan, S.J. 
Rev. THOMAS J. HALLAHAN, S.J. 
Jur. 11, 1963. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: I beg that you continue 
your praiseworthy fight for House Resolution 
14. It is time someone has the courage to 
take a stand on this and similar legislation, 

Mrs. MARGOT LURKER, 

Bar SHORE, N.Y. 

JuLY 20, 1963. 

Dear Sm: Your bill, House Resolution 14, 
receives our full support. 

The increase in the number of “Captive 
Nations” also presents a grave peril to the 

erica. 


Jux 23, 1963. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: How is your 
captive nations bill coming along in the 
Rules Committee? Who could be holding it 
up there? 
Some ridiculous rightwing extremist here 
says that we are not only gradually giving 
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up the Panama Canal, but part of Texas at 
El Paso. Please tell me how wrong he is, 
Sincerely, 
LEE NORTH. 
BRIGHTWATERS, N.Y. 


CAPTIVE Nations Must Nor BE FORGOTTEN 


With the approach of Captive Nations 
Week, authorized by Congress and the Presi- 
dent as an annual occasion on which the 
American people should “study the plight 
of the Soviet-dominated nations and * * * 
recommit themselves to the support of the 
just aspirations of the people of those 
captive nations,” it is all the more impera- 
tive that the American people lend their 
vocal support to House Resolution 14, now 
pending before the House Rules Commit- 
tee in Washington. (See the timely letter 
elsewhere from Orest Szcudluk, public rela- 
tions director of the Boston branch of the 
Ukrainian Congress Committee of America.) 

It is probably the understatement of the 
year to say that there is less and less en- 
thuslasm in official Washington for this 
annual observance. The matter of U.S, re- 
lations toward Hungary is typical of the gen- 
eral feeling that somehow Communist dic- 
tatorships have “mellowed.” The current 
move toward recognition of the puppet Kadar 
regime was preceded by a series of retreats 
from the firm U.S. position of 1956, capped 
by US. refusal to push the “Hungarian 
question” at the U.N. Thus, the Soviet 
Union has succeeded in arrogantly frustrat- 
ing every single provision of the U.N. resolu- 
tion adopted in 1956. 

Recognizing this trend toward appease- 
ment, Representative Danrer J. FLOOD, of 
Pennsylvania, introduced House Resolution 
14 early this year. The resolution calls for 
establishment of “a committee which shall 
be known as the Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. The committee shall be 
composed of 10 Members of the House, of 
whom not more than 6 shall be members 
of the same political party, to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives.” 

The functions proposed for the committee 
strike fear into the hearts of every disciple 
of appeasement who would like to see the 
discontinuance of Captive Nations Week. 
For House Resolution 14 provides that the 
Special Committee on the Captive Nations 
“shall conduct an inquiry into and a study 
of all the captive non-Russian nations, which 
include those in the Soviet Union and Asia, 
and also of the Russian people, with partic- 
ular reference to the moral and legal status 
of Red totalitarian control over them, facts 
concerning conditions existing in these na- 
tions, and means by which the United States 
can assist them by peaceful process in their 
present plight and in their aspiration to 
regain thelr national and individual free- 
doms.“ 

The committee reports to the House of 
Representatives would serve the purpose of 
thwarting those who would blur the mean- 
ing of Captive Nations Week and dull the 
impact the remembrance has had in Moscow 
and other Communist bloc capitals since the 
captive nations resolution was passed by 
Congress in 1959. 

Los ANGELES, CALIF., 
July 12, 1963. 
Hon. Dan FLOOD, 
U.S. House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Sm: Iam 100 percent for creating a House 
Committee on Captive Nations, 

According to Fulton Lewis, Jr.'s article 
in yesterday's Herald-Examiner it's Dean 
Rusk who is selling out these nations to 
Communist slavery. 

The State Department has approved the 
selling of Red Chinese products here in Cali- 
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fornia. No Red China trade should enter 
our ports. 

Let us get rid of that Red outpost, the 
U. N., an unconstitutional institution on our 
soil, How can we win when we allow our 
most vicious enemy to operate here? 

How about Cuba? Aren't you and your 
colleagues alarmed about the rocket build-up 
there by Russia. Lets do something about 
it now. 

Very respectfully, 
Mrs. ANGELA RIGGS. 


An Astounding Set of Goals of the 
American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Atheism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, I hold in 
my hand what purports to be, and I am 
sure is, a statement from the annual re- 
port of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Atheism. I insert at 
this point that statement: 

THE AMERICAN ‘ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF ATHEISM 

In its annual report says: 

“The United States not being a Christian 
nation and its godless Constitution requir- 
ing a secular government, the American As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Atheism 
demands: 

“1. Taxation of church properties; 

2. Elimination of chaplains and sectarian 
institutions from the public payroll> 

"3. Repeal of laws restricting rights of 
atheists and those enforcing Christian 
morals; 

“4, Abolition of oaths in courts and in- 
augurations; 

“5. Nonissuance of religious proclamations 
by chief executives; 

“6. Erasure of the superstitious inscrip- 
tion ‘In God we trust’ from our coins and 
the removal of the church fiag from above 
our national flag on battleships; 

7. Exclusion of the Bible as a sacred book 
from the public schools; 

“8. Suppression of the bootlegging of rell- 
gion through dismissing pupils for religious 
instruction during class time; 

“9, Secularization of marriage, with divorce 
granted upon request; 

“10. Repeal of antievolution, 
control, and censorship laws.” 

Mr. Speaker, I believe this astounding 
set of goals should be a part of the 
Recorp because it verifies what I have 
been saying on the floor, in letters to my 
colleagues and in statements to the press 
about those whose purpose is to create a 
légally enforced godless society of Amer- 
ica. I do not believe a single Member of 
the House and the vast majority of Amer- 
ican citizens wish any of these goals to 
become reality. But, in one instance, we 
are on the way—the elimination of 
prayer and Bible reading in our public 
schools. And, as I have heretofore 
pointed out to the House, the American 
Civil Liberties Union in California al- 
ready has filed a suit attacking the con- 
stitutionality of the words “under God 
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in the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
Others will follow, I am sure. 

Each Member of this House can help 
to block this spiritual catastrophe. 
Signing discharge petition No. 3 now on 
the desk of the clerk will bring this issue 
to the floor so that House Members, 
Members of the other body, State legis- 
latures and the American people can de- 
cide whether they want the kind of so- 
ciety advocated by the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Atheism. 


In Our Books Khrushchev Is Still No 
Sweetheart 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
my good friend and neighbor, Mr. Colan 
Henninger, editor of the Crescent City 
(Calif.) American, wrote an excellent 
editorial regarding Nikita Khrushchev. 
Iam suse that the other Members of the 
House will be as interested and impressed 
with Mr. Henninger's remarks as I was: 

In Ove Booxs KHRUSHCHEV Is STILL No 

SWEETHEART 


We hasten to assure our readers that, not- 
Withstanding the fact that many of our Gov- 
ernment officials are literally purring at the 
feet of Nikita Khrushchey, in our books The 

Is Still No Sweetheart,” and his name 
On a nuclear test ban agreement would be 
absolutely worthless. 

Some of the murmurings calculated to lead 
us to believe that somehow, some way this 
leopard has changed his spots" are not only 
Silly, but they're downright disgusting and, 
if we, the American people, are foolish 
enough to ape the Australian ostrich by 

ng our heads in the sand, and dream- 
ing about a great benevolent father leading 
the huge Russian bear, we're in for a terrible, 
Probably a disastrous shock. 

This noise about peaceful coexistence 
With Communist Russia and war with Com- 
Munist China is pure, unadulterated rot. 
Don't get us wrong—we have no use for a 

whether he’s a Russian, Chinese, 
rican, or what have you. 

As between Russia and China, we consider 
Russia a thousand times more dangerous, 
If we go to war with China, chances are a 
Million to one it will happen in Asia. But, 
if we wage a war with Russia, it can happen 
Over here, So, in the category of compara- 
tive evils, “China is the lesser.” 

The amazing readiness of some Americans 
to swallow one of history's greatest pieces of 
Pure bunk, the idea that Russia does not be- 
lleve in resort to strong-arm tactics in brain- 

the world to communism, while 
China believes in forcing this monstrous 
ideology through the channels of war, leaves 
us completely stunned. How. utterly and 
Tantastically stupid pan we get? 

Who installed the rockets and pointed 
them toward our cities on the soil of Cuba 
Just off our Florida coast? Who converted 
Cuba into a military base, a warlike Com- 
Munist bridgehead into the Western Hemi- 
Sphere? Who put foreign troops, stationed 
there even now, on Cuban soil, and who built 
® submarine base on her coast? Who gave 
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material aid and comforted the fanatical 
Castro, and who blowtorched his hatred of 
the United States and the American people 
to such intensity that his intestines are as 
hot as coils of lead pipe in a blast furnace? 
We can credit all of this to Red Russia—not 
to Communist China, and these are not acts 
of love. 3 

Who told the American people, “We will 
bury you"? It was Nikita Khrushchey—not 
Mao Tse-tung. 

And to whom do our American Reds pay 
homage? To the Kremlin in Moscow, and 
not the lords of Peiping: To be sure, Khru- 
shchey would prefer that American traitors 
subvert and overthrow our government and 
sell us down the big Red river. But in the 
meantime, he is not missing any bets. His 
military bridgehead in Cuba, contrary to our 
Monroe Doctrine, is already an act of war, 
and he knows it. He's willing to risk war 
in his effort to puppetize the nations of 
South America, so, if we prove stubborn and 
don't let our traitors take over, they'll be on 
his side when the blood bath comes. 

Khrushchev is interested in only one 
thing—world conquest. The California 
Features Service, a highly reliable publica- 
tion by Whitaker and Baxter last week sized 
up the situation as follows: 

“Putting on our spoil-sport shirt and don- 
ning our wet blanket, may we enter a dis- 
sent to those happy observers of the inter- 
national scene who are viewing the action 
through rose-tinted glasses. ` 

They are seeing pink clouds of peace tn- 
stead of Red clouds of war. We do not 
share their optimism. 

The apparent split between Red Russia 
and Red China may have some advantages 
to those of us in the West but if history is 
any guide, they will be illusory and short- 
lived. Although some of our highly placed 
foreign experts, including the President, seem 
to feel that Khrushchey can be counted on to 
contribute concessions to the West in order 
to maintain peaceful coexistence, there 18 
no evidence whatsoever that his methods 
have changed, - 

“Khrushchey's tactics are eminently sim- 
ple and direct: any deal with the West must 
ultimately and inevitably contribute to the 
Communist achievement of world domina- 
tion; every agreement contributing anything 
to the West must be at least matched, 1 
not topped, by a concession to the Soviet. 

“To think otherwise is us non- 
sense. And that is something this Nation 
of ours cannot afford.” 

Getting back to the question, “Which 18 
worse, Red Russia or Communist China,” 
both governments are communistic, they 
tolerate no opposition, and the word “good” 
no more fits either government than it fits 
a rattlesnake. 

But, let us remember, millions of the great 
people of China are in the same boat as the 
people of the captive natlons of Europe. 
China was infiltrated and subverted by Rus- 
sian Communists to the extent that, follow- 
ing a bloody civil war, the government fell. 

Hundreds of thousands of loyal Chinese 
fled to Formosa and other offshore islands 
where they have successfull resisted the tide 
of communism, and where they stand as a 
constant threat to the government on the 
mainland. We have no doubt but Mao Tse- 
tung's greatest fear centers around the ques- 
tion of how many of his crushed subjects 
are still loyal to the courageous people off- 
shore, who, beyond a shadow of doubt, proved 


they will not bow to the iron heel of com- 


munism. 

If anyone believes the gory hands of Rus- 
sia got that way from the sap off green olive 
branches, let us remember the butchery of 
Hungary. For a firsthand account, we rec- 
ommend a chat with Charles Kovach, a Hun- 
garian-American who is now fishing the 
Klamath River. J 
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“Nine hundred million formerly free peo- 
ples,” he said, “are now living in 24 Com- 
munist-dominated countries, They are pris- 
oners behind the Iron and Bamboo Cur- 
tains, and, both their hatred of their slave 
masters of the Kremlin and their burning 
desire for freedom from the Communist 
tyranny knows no bounds.” 

Kovach, formerly of the Los Angeles Ex- 
aminer, for 40 years, now retired and a regu- 
lar Klamath fisherman, went back to Hun- 
gary in 1961 to visit friends and relatives. 

Unfortunately, Kovach said, Radio Free 
Europe is seldom listened to by the Hungari- 
ans because it is propagandizing socialism 
and one-worldism. What they have confi- 
dence in, and what they want to hear, he 
said, is about America and Americanism, 

We dof our hats to Congressman Don 
CLAUSEN, who, on the subjects of commu- 
nism, Hungary, and Cuba, delivered a sen- 
sational speech from the floor of the House 
of Representatives on July 29, which in part, 
follows: 

“May I say, Mr. Speaker, that I feel the 
word ‘hope’ is the key to our dangerous 
predicament. By our spectacular failure to 
oppose the admission of Hungary's totali- 
tarian Communist regime into the United 
Nations, we snatched hope away from the op- 
pressed peoples of Eastern Europe as through 
the torch of freedom Bad suddenly disap- 
peared from the upraised hand of Our Lady 
of New York Harbor, the Statue of Liberty. 

“Likewise, this country's obvious accep- 
tance of a totalitarian Communist regime in 
Cuba, crowned by the extreme measure of 
even hampering the operations of Cuban 
freedom fighters, has tarnished the hope held 
by Western European countries in NATO 
to say nothing of the hopes of the Cuban 
people. To me there is little wonder that 
the much-maligned President of France, 
Charles de Gaulle, has seen fit to involve 
his country in unilateral defense prepara- 
tions. Whether this attitude is warranted 
by the facts is debatable. But the image of 
the United States as the great hope for the 
defense of freedom-loving peoples has been 
tarnished, and President de Gaulle is under- 
standably alarmed. 

“This great Nation has led the tide for 
freedom and self-determination from the 
days of our colonial patriots. But now there 
are grave doubts in the minds of free peoples 
as to whether we are still leading this cause, 
whether we still are waving the banner of 
hope to those who are captives behind the 
Iron Curtain, whether we have traded total 
peaceful victory of freedom in exchange for 
appeasement of communism as it steadily 
takes over the world. 

Mr. Speaker, there have been many pro- 
posed solutions to the problems of Cuba. 
Some of them tread on dangerous ground. 
Others are reasonable economic and political 
sanctions that could lead to gradual peace- 
ful rejection of communism in this hemis- 
phere. I need not go into their provisions 
in detail here, but I will wholeheartedly 
pledge myself here and now to support and 
work for the enactment of any reasonable 
legislation that will restore the United States, 
in the eyes of the world, as the leader of 
freedom. 

“Mr. Speaker, some of these proposals may 
constitute a solution, or am approach to a 
solution, to this serious encroachment into 
the Western Hemisphere. The solution may 
be among other proposals made to this body. 
Whatever it is, it must restore this Nation's 
prestige among our friends and the respect 
of our adversaries. It must elevate us again 
as the shining example of self-government 
for all nations, old and new, to emulate. 
And by our own Individual example, we can 
show the freedom-loving peoples of the. 
world how to pull themselves up by their 
own bootstraps, like many of us here on 
this floor have done.” 
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Slobissmus Americanus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, like all 
Members of Congress I am genuinely de- 
lighted to welcome visitors from across 
the United States and am happy to see 
our Capitol City thronged with families 
and children who have come here to 
visit those monuments, structures, and 
shrines which bring alive the contribu- 
tions in genius and bravery of those who 
have inspired this Nation. 

Because of the general interest in the 
Nation’s Capital and the countless Amer- 
icans who come to see it every year, I 
am including in the Recor an interest- 
ing article which recently appeared in 
the Daily News Record, voice of the men’s 
apparel and textile industry, concerning 
the attire of some of our visitors. It is 
by an associate editor—Jerome Kriska, 
and entitled “A Sight To See.” 

This has prompted a reply from Ben 
Stern, president of the well-known pub- 
lic relations organization here in Wash- 
ington which bears his name, which ap- 
peared in the July 19 issue of the same 
publication. His firm represents a trade 
organization, National Association of Re- 
tail Clothiers and Furnishers, of which 
there are members in the Eighth Con- 
gressional District. Mr. Stern is an old 
schoolmate from our public school days 
in Evansville, Ind. Due to the widespread 
comment caused by these two articles 
and the general interest in the subject, 
I include them in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as an indication 
of how we are beginning to look to 
others: 

A Stcut To Sze 
(By Jerome 8. Kriska) 

New York is one of the world’s greatest 
tourist attractions, and hinterlanders flock 
here in droves to see the sights, some of 
which are other hinterlanders seeing the 


sights. 

We should, we suppose, explain that na- 
tive Manhattan Islanders, like ourself, con- 
sider any part of the mainland of the United 
States—which means that vast area lying 
west of the Hudson and north of the Harlem 
River—as the hinterland. 

As a native and resident New Yorker we 
duly appreciate the noble efforts of hinter- 
landers to keep our fair city green by bring- 
ing money here. They do, of course, louse 
up things a bit by further crowding the 
already overcrowded streets, restaurants, 
theaters, pubs, and other public facilities— 
but we believe in being kind to the hicks, 
because you never know when one of them 
will take it into his head to move here and 
get himself elected mayor or governor. 

They probably get their money’s worth 
here, even though they get elbowed by the 


crowds, shoved around by ushers, mildly ` 


gypped by cabbies, sneered at by hotel room 
clerks, and snubbed by maitre d's. 

In some measure, though, they invite this 
sort of treatment by their appearance, which 
is generally that of classic, umreconstructed 
slobs. 

While New York is often described in 
tourist guides—which tourists probably 
never read—as a well-dressed and somewhat 
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formal city, it does have its own homegrown 
supply of slobs, which is more than ample 
to fill its needs. In fact, New York could 
probably provide other communities with 
slobs on a lend-lease or Marshall-plan basis, 
and it would probably be glad to get rid of 
at least a few thousand that way. 

Just why so many summer visitors feel 
compelled to tool about the city in sheer 
nylon sports shirts, with the tails always al- 
fresco, or in T-shirts, is one of those little 
mysteries of life. Teamed up with these 
are generally wash pants, which are never 
washed. A camera dangling on a strap, neck- 
lace fashion, is a standard piece of costume 
jewelry. 

Maybe the men's wear Industry ought to 
dispatch a peace corps to the hinterland to 
convince the natives that wearing a coat 
and tie isn't necessarily fatal—not even in 
summertime. 

SLOBISSMUS AMERICANUS 
(By Ben Stern) 

Where, oh where, have you been these many 
years that you have missed the impact of 
what I term “Slobissmus Americanus.” 

New York is host only to a comparatively 
small portion of these disgusting representa- 
tives of the species. 

Come to Washington and you will see it 
in its full efflorescence. 

Wherever one goes—no matter whether it 
be the Capitol Building, the Halls of Congress, 
the Archives or the National of Art, 
attention cannot help but be attracted by 
the wig-wagging of pendulous posteriors in 
short-shorts; the bulbous fore and afts 
created by stretch slacks or the sleazy shirt- 
tails flapping in the breeze. 

The same disregard for what we formerly 
considered the minimal common decencies 
of attire is flaunted by American tourists 
abroad. This dishabille, which is a betrayal 
of standards, is the badge of instant recogni- 
tion of the species “Slobissmus Americanus.” 

It has created a revulsion about which the 
press and radio here and the editorial com- 
ment has been justifiably caustic and critical. 

After several years of exposure to this form 
of careless disregard for minimal standards 
of dress, I am compelled to feel that as soon 
as an American leaves his native habitat he 
discards what he feels are the excess baggage 
of taste and revels in untidiness. 

To the students of the mores of our times 
it appears that we are a nation of slobs—for 
the outer man is a reflection of the inner— 
and no matter how impressive be our cathe- 
drals of culture, they are merely facades 
hiding inner deterioration. 

I agree with you completely that a vigor- 
ous program of education with a continuing 
followthrough must be initiated. 

The techniques to be employed to make 
such a campaign effective are now under 
study by the National Association of Retail 
Clothiers & Furnishers. 

Among the measures to be employed is the 
conspicuous display of signs at entrances to 
monuments and buildings which are tourist 
attractions setting up minimal standards of 
proper attire as requisites to admission, 


Hon. Estes Kefauver 


SPEECH 


O 
HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 
Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, for many 


years I enjoyed the friendship of our 
distinguished. and beloved colleague, 
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Estes KEFAUVER. Last Saturday, in the 
golden hours of his great life, his soul 
slipped through the curtain of stars to 
the place we call “the Great Unknown.” 
He has gone to the other side of the 
Crystal Sea where he will receive the full 
reward which his strong faith has pur- 
chased. ‘ 

Estes KEFAUVER was a brave and a 
courageous man. By his intelligent de- 
votion to duty, his unswerving fidelity 
to truth, his great integrity, and by the 
honest and courageous manner in which 
he discharged all of the vital functions 
of his high office, he distinguished him- 
self in the service of his country and 
endeared himself to all of his colleagues 
in Congress. The State of Tennessee 
has lost one of its best loved sons. 
America has lost one of its great citi- 
zens, and I have lost a good friend. 

I served with Estes Kerauver in the 
House of Representatives for many 
years. I have traveled with him into 
far distant places of the earth. He was 
a loyal and devoted member of the In- 
terparliamentary Union and was a real 
ambassador for America in all of his 
travels. Wherever he went, Estes KE- 
3 made a thoroughfare for friend- 

p. 

To his lovely wife, Nancy, to his chil- 
dren, and to all the members of his fam- 
ily, I extend my warm and sincere 
sympathy and express the hope that the 
love and sympathy of his friends will 
soften the sorrow they are now bearing. 
May the Lord of mercy bless and sustain 
them in their great bereavement. 
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Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the signing of the first formal test ban 
agreement putting an end to thermo- 
nuclear testing in the atmosphere took 
place almost 18 years to the day after 
the bombing of Hiroshima on August 6, 
1945. The moral implications of that 
action have been and will, I suspect, con- 
tinue to be a subject of speculation and 
heated discussion for many years to 
come. But the psychological scars upon 
the victims of that disaster are equally 
pervasive and lingering, and according 
to an eminent American psychologist, 
Robert Jay Lifton, who visited Hiro- 
shima, the memory of that holocaust 
still haunts the survivors today as they 
continue to plod their way through the 
valley of the shadow of death. 

Dr. Lifton's findings which are re- 
corded in the current issue of Daedalus 
should make interesting reading for 
every thoughtful American and I wish to 
include it here together with a poignant 
editorial from the August 6 issue of the 
Washington Post on the anniversary of 
Hiroshima: 
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{From the Washington Post, Aug. 6, 1963] 
HMROSHIMA 


Eighteen years after the event, Hiroshima 
continues to haunt the memory of the world. 
The question of whether the bomb should 
bave been dropped at all still is debated— 
Witness the article in the current issue of 
Look. Many of those personally involved 
have been seared for life. An American 
aboard the lethal convoy has been wander- 
ing the country, burdened by the dreadful 
Story, like Coleridge's Ancient Mariner, and 
Considered unbalanced by those able to take 
& more detached view. 

In Japan, too, among the victims the 
memory persists as a nagging nightmare. An 
American psychologist, Robert Jay Lifton, 
recently visited Hiroshima to interview a 
Sample of the 90,000 survivors. His findings, 
Presented in the summer issue of Daedalus, 
might suitably be entered into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD today, the 18th anniver- 
sary of Hiroshima. 

Mr. Lifton found in his interviews that the 
first contact with the bomb “left an. emo- 
tional theme within the victim which re- 
Mains with him indefinitely: the sense of a 
More or less permanent encounter with 
death." The aura of wierdness and unre- 
Ality, of grotesque and surrealistic scenes, 
Comes through in the interviews. A young 
University professor, who was not far from 

hypo-center, recalled: “The most im- 
Presstve thing I saw was some girls, very 
young girls, not only with their clothes torn 
of, but with their akin peeled off as well 
*. My immediate thought was that 
this was like the hell I had always read 
About.“ 

Among the hibakusha, the first children of 
the bomb, there is a collective sense of 
fraternity in disaster—an identity with the 
dead. The survivors, Mr. Lifton found, have 
incorporated the experience into their be- 
ings, “including all of its elements of horror, 
evil, and particularly of death.” The very 
Wantonness of destruction among a people 
Who lay great emphasis on anticipating death 
with dignity, he goes on to say, produced a 
vast breakdown of faith, and a loss of trust 
in the structure of existence. 

So the suryivors of Hiroshima have been 
Scarred for life by a bomb that was, as the 
experts say, very “unsophisticated,” very 

primitive,“ and a thousand times less potent 
new warheads that modern science has 
labored to produce. On this anniversary of 
the dreadful ordeal of the hibakusha, the 
World well may weep for them and their 
agony and pray that such sorrow may never 
again be inflicted upon any people. If it 
ever is, not the Inhabitants of a single city, 
but those of most of the great cities of the 
World will labor under a collective sense of 
identity with the dead, 


THE THEME or DEATH 

(By Robert Jay Lifton) 
Hiroshima commands our attention now 
18 years after its exposure to the atomic 
b, perhaps even more insistently than 
When the event actually occurred. We are 
dompelled by the universal threat of nuclear 
Weapons to study the impact of such 
Weapons upon their first human victims, 
ever mindful of the relevance of this ques- 
{on to our own future and to all of human 

Survival, 
Much research has already been done con- 
Serning the physical consequences of the 
ima and Nagasaki disasters, particu- 
larly in relation to their unique feature of 
tt ved radiation effects. But little atten- 
‘On has been paid to psychological and so- 
dial elements, though these might well be 
šald to be at present the most vivid legacies 

Of the first atomic bomb. 

5 My own interest in these problems devel- 
Ped during 2 years of research, conducted 
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in Tokyo and Kyoto from 1960-62, on the 
relationship of individual character and his- 
torical change in Japanase youth. I was 
struck by the significance which the en- 
counter with nuclear weapons had for the 
Japanese as a whole, eyen for young Japa- 
nese who could hardly remember the event. 
Also involyed in my undertaking a study in 
Hiroshima was concern with the psycho- 
logical aspects of war and peace, as well as 
previous interest in the behavior of individ- 
uals and groups under extreme conditions. 

I began the work in April of 1962, first 
through two brief visits to Hiroshima, fol- 
lowed by 4½ months of residence there. My 
approach was primarily: that of individual 
interviews with two groups of atomic-bomb 
survivors: Thirty-three chosen at random 
from the more than 90,000 surviyors(hiba- 
kusha), listed at the Hiroshima Research 
Institute for Nuclear Medicine and Biology; 
and an additional group of 42 survivors spe- 
cially selected because of their prominence 
in dealing with A-bofhb problems or their 
capacity to articulate their experiences. 
Included among the latter were physicians, 
university professors, city Officials, politi- 
cians, writers and poets, and leaders of sur- 
vivor organizations and peace movements, I 
also sought out all those in Hiroshima 
(mostly Japanese, but also Americans and 
Europeans) who could tell me anything 
about the complex array of group emotions 
and social problems which had arisen in the 
city over the 17 years that had elapsed since 
the disaster. 

I was aware of the delicacy of my situa- 
tion as an American psychiatrist conducting 
this study, and I relied heavily upon the 
continuous support and assistance of Japa- 
nese groups within the Hiroshima commu- 
nity, so that all meetings and interviews 
were arranged through their introductions. 
In the case of the randomly selected group, 
my first contact with each survivor was 
made through a personal visit to the home, 
in the company of a Japanese social worker 
from Hiroshima University. My previous 
experience in Japan—ineluding the ability to 
speak a certain amount of Japanese was help- 
ful in eliciting the many forms of coopera- 
tion so crucial for the work. Perhaps of 
greatest importance was my conveying to 
both colleagues and research subjects a sense 
of my personal motivation in undertaking 
the work, the hope that a systematic study 
of this kind might clarify important prob- 
lems often spoken about loosely, and thereby 
in a small way contribute to the mastery of 
nuclear weapons and the avoidance of their 
use, 

THE EXPERIENCE RECALLED 

The degree to which one anticipates a 
disaster has important bearing upon the way 
in which one responds, and the predominant 
tone in the descriptions I heard was that of 
extreme surprise and unpreparedness. Since 
it was wartime, people did of course expect 
conventional bombing; there had been reg- 
ularly occurring air raid warnings because of 
planes passing over Hiroshima, though only 
an occasional stray bomb had actually been 
dropped on the city. American planes did 
drop leaflets warning Hiroshima inhabitants 
that their city was going to be demolished 
and urging them to evacuate from it. But 
very few people appear to have seen these 
leaflets and those who did tended to ignore 
them as enemy propaganda. Many won- 
dered at Hiroshima’s relatively untouched 
state, despite its obviously strategic signifi- 
cance as a major staging area for Japan's 
military operations in China and southeast 
Asia. There was general apprehension, the 
feeling that there was something dangerous 
about Hiroshima’s strangely intact state and 
that the Americans must be preparing some- 
thing extraordinarily big for the city (though 
this latter thought could have been partly a 
retrospective construction). At 8:15 a.m. 
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on August 6, 1945, the moment the bomb 
fell, most people were in a particularly re- 
laxed state, since, following a brief air-raid 
warning, the all-clear had just been sound- 
ed. People thus had a false sense of im- 
mediate security, as well as a total inca- 
pacity to imagine the nature of the weapon 
that was about to strike them. 

It was only those at some distance from 
the bomb’s hypocenter who could clearly 
distinguish the sequence of the great flash 
of light in the sky accompanied by the lac- 
erating heat of the fireball then the sound 
and force of the blast, and the impressive 
multicolored “mushroom cloud“ rising 
above the city. Two thousand meters is gen- 
erally considered to be a critical radius for 
high mortality (from heat, blast, and radia- 
tion), for susceptibility to delayed radiation 
effects, and for near-total destruction of 
buildings and other structures, But many 
were killed outside of this radius, and indeed 
the number of deaths from the bomb—vari- 
ously estimated from 63,000 to 240,000 or 
more—is still unknown. Falling in the cen- 
ter of a flat city made up largely of wooden 
residential and commercial structures, the 
bomb is reported to have destroyed or so 
badly damaged, through blast and fire, more 
than two-thirds of all buildings within 
5,000 meters—an area roughly encompass- 
ing the city limits—that all of Hiroshima 
became immediately involved in the atomic 
disaster. Those within the 2,000-meter 
radius could not clearly recall their initial 
perceptions: many simply remember what 
they thought to be a flash—or else a sud- 
den sensation of heat—followed by an in- 
determinate period of unconsciousness; 
others recall only being thrown across a 
room or knocked down, then finding them- 
selyes pinned under debris of buildings. 

The most striking psychological feature 
of this immediate experience was the sense 
of a sudden and absolute shift from normal 
exitence to an overwhelming encounter with 
death. 

I stress this sudden encounter with death 
because I believe that it initiates, from 
this first moment of contact with the atomic 
bomb, an emotional theme within the vic- 
tim which remains with him indefinitely: 
the sense of a more or less permanent en- 
counter with death. 

But human beings are unable to remain 
open to emotional experience of this inten- 
sity for any length of time, and very quick- 
ly—sometimes within minutes—there began 
to occur what we may term psychological 
closure, that is, people simply ceased to feel. 

For instance, a male social worker, then 
in his twenties and in military service in 
Hiroshima, was temporarily on leave at his 
home just outside of the city; he rushed 
back into the city soon after the bomb fell, 
in accordance with his military duty, only 
to find that his unit had been entirely wiped 
out. A certain amount of military order 
was quickly reestablished, and a policy of 
immediate mass cremation of dead bodies 
was instituted in order to prevent wide- 
spread disease, and in accordance with Ja- 
panese custom. As a noncommissioned of- 
ficer and one of the few able bodied men 
left, he was put in charge of this work of 
disposing of corpses, which he found he 
could accomplish with little difficulty: 

“After awhile they became just like ob- 
jects or goods that we handled in a very 
businesslike way. * * * Of course I didn't 
regard them simply as pieces of wood—they 
were dead bodies—but if we had been senti- 
mental we couldn’t have done the work. 
We had no emotions. Because 
of the succession of experiences I had been 
through I was temporarily without feeling. 
* © © At times I went about the work with 
great energy, realizing that no one but my- 
self could do it.“ 

Relatively few people were involved in the 
disposal of dead bodies, but virtually all 
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those I interviewed nonetheless experienced 
a similar form of psychological closure in re- 
sponse to what they saw and felt, and par- 
ticularly in response to their overall exposure 
to death. Thus many told how horrified 
they were when they first encountered corp- 
ses in strange array, or extremely disfigured 
faces, but how, after a period of time as they 
saw more and more of these, they felt noth- 
ing. Psychological closure would last some- 
times for a few hours, and sometimes for 
days or even months and merge into longer- 
term feelings of depression and despair. 

But even the profound and unconscious, 
psychic defensive maneuvers involved in 
psychological closure were ultimately unable 
to afford full protection to the survivor from 
the painful sights and stimuli impinging 
upon him, It was, moreover, a defense not 
devoid of its own psychological cost. Thus 
the same social worker, in a later interview, 
questioned his own use of the word “‘busi- 
nesslike” to describe his attitude toward dead 
bodies, and emphasized the pity and sym- 
pathy he felt while handling the remains of 
men from his unit and the pains he took 
to console family members who came for 
these remains. He even recalled feeling 
frightened at night when passing the spot 
where he worked at cremation by day. He 
was in effect telling me not only that his 
psychological closure was imperfect, but that 
he was horrified—felt ashamed and guilty— 
at having behaved in a way which he now 
thought callous. For he had indulged in ac- 
tivities which were ordinarily, for him, 
strongly taboo, and had done so with an 
energy, perhaps even an enthusiasm, which 
must haye mobilized within him primitive 
emotions of a frightening nature. 

There were also many episodes of more 
focused guilt toward specific family members 
whom one was unable to help, and for whose 
death one felt responsible. For instance, the 
shopkeeper’s assistant mentioned earlier was 
finally rescued from the debris of his de- 
stroyed house by his mother, but she was too 
weakened by her own injuries to be able to 
walk very far with him. Soon they were 
surrounded by fire, and he (a boy of 13) did 
not feel he had the strength to sustain her 
weight, and became convinced that they 
would both die unless he took some other 
action. So he put her down and ran for 
help, but the neighbor be summoned could 
not get through to the woman because of the 
flames, and the boy learned shortly afterward 
that his mother died in precisely the place he 
had left her. His lasting sense of guilt was 
reflected in his frequent experience, from 
that time onward, of hearing his mother’s 
voice ringing in his ears calling for help. 

Most survivors focus upon one incident, 
one sight, or one particular ultimate horror 
with which they strongly identify themselves, 
and which left them with a profound sense 
of pity, guilt, and shame. 

CONTAMINATION AND DISEASE 


Survivors told me of three rumors which 
circulated widely in Hiroshima just after the 
bomb. The first was that for a period of 75 
years Hiroshima would be uninhabitable— 
no one would be able to live there, This 
rumor was a direct expression of the fear of 
deadly and protracted contamination from a 
mysterious poison believed to have been 
emitted by the frightening new weapon. (As 
one survivor put it, “The ordinary people 
spoke of poison; the intellectuals spoke of 
radiation.”) 

Even more frequently expressed and I be- 
lieve with greater emotion, was a second 
rumor: trees and grass would never again 
grow in Hiroshima; from that day on the city 
would be unable to sustain vegetation of any 
kind. This seemed to suggest an ultimate 
form of desolation even beyond that of hu- 
man death; nature was drying up altogether, 
the ultimate source of life was being extin- 
guished—a form of symbolism particularly 
powerful in Japanese culture with its focus 
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upon natural aesthetics and its view of na- 
ture as both enveloping and energizing all of 
human life. 

The third rumor, less frequently men- 
tioned to me but one which also had wide 
currency in various versions, was that all 
those who had been exposed to the bomb in 
Hiroshima would be dead within 3 years. 
This more naked death symbolism was di- 
rectly related to the appearance of frighten- 
ing symptoms of toxic radiation effects. For 
almost immediately after the bomb and dur- 
ing the following days and weeks, people 
began to experience, and notice in others 
symptoms of a strange form of illness: 
nausea, vomiting, and loss of appetite; 
diarrhea with large amounts of blood in the 
stools; fever and weakness; purple spots on 
various parts of the body from bleeding into 
the skin (purpura); inflammation and ulcer- 
ation of the mouth, throat, and gums 
(oropharyngeal lesions and gingivitis); 
bleeding from the mouth, gums, nose, throat, 
rectum, and urinary tract (hemorrhagic 
manifestations); loss of hair from the scalp 
and other parts of the body (epilation); 
extremely low white blood cell counts when 
these were taken (leucopenia); and in many 
cases a progressive course until death. These 
symptoms and fatalities aroused in the 
minds of the people of Hiroshima a special 
terror an image of a weapon which not only 
kills and destroys on a colossal scale but 
also leaves behind in the bodies of those ex- 
posed to it deadly influences which may 
emerge at any time and strike down their 
victims. This image was made particularly 
vivid by the delayed appearance of these 
radiation effects, 2 to 4 weeks after the bomb 
fell, sometimes in people who had previously 
seemed to be in perfect health. 

Survivors were thus affected not only by 
the fact of people dying around them but by 
the way in which they died: a gruesome 
form of rapid bodily deterioration which 
seemed unrelated to more usual and decent 
forms of death. 

We have seen how these initial physical 
fears could readily turn into lifetime bodily 
concerns. And during the years that fol- 
lowed, these fears and concerns became 
greatly magnified by another development: 
the growing awareness among the people of 
Hiroshima that medical studies were demon- 
strating an abnormally high rate of leu- 
kemia among survivors of the atomic bomb. 
The increased incidence was first noted in 
1948, and reached a peak between 1950 and 
1952; it has been greatest in those exposed 
closest to the hypocenter so that for those 
within 1,000 meters the increase of leu- 
kemia has been between 10 and 50 times the 
normal. Since 1952 the rate has diminished, 
but it is still higher than in nonexposed pop- 
ulations, and fears which have been aroused 
remain strong. While symptoms of leukemia 
are not exactly the same as those of acute 
radiation effects, the two conditions share 
enough in common—the dreaded “purple 
spot” and other forms of hemorrhage, labora- 
tory findings. of abnormalities of the blood, 
progressive weakness and fever and (inevita- 
bly in leukemia, and often enough in acute 
irradition) ultimate death—that these tend 
to merge, psychologically speaking, into a 
diffuse fear of bodily annihilation and 
death. 

Moreover, Hiroshima survivors are aware of 
the general concern and controversy about 
genetic effects of the atomic bombs and most 
express fear about possible harmful effects 
upon subsequent generations—a very seri- 
ous emotional concern anywhere, but par- 
ticularly so in an East Asian culture which 
stresses family lineage and the continuity of 
generations as man’s central purpose in life 
and (at least symbolically) his means of 
achieving immortality. The Hiroshima peo- 
ple know that radiation can produce con- 
genital abnormalities (as has been widely 
demonstrated in laboratory animals); and 
abnormalities have frequently been reported 
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among the offspring of survivors—sometimes 
in very lurid journalistic terms, sometimes 
in more restrained medical reports. Actu- 
ally, systematic studies of the problem have 
so far revealed no higher incidence of ab- 
normalities in survivors’ offspring than in 
those of control populations, so that scien- 
tific findings regarding genetic effects have 
been essentially negative. However, there 
has been one uncomfortably positive genetic 
findings, that of disturbances in sex ratio of 
offspring: men exposed to a significant de- 
gree of radiation tend to have relatively 
fewer daughters, while exposed women tend 
to have fewer sons, because, it is believed, of 
sex-linked lethal mutations involving the X 
chromosome—a finding whose significance is 
difficult to evaluate. Moreover, there are 
Japanese physicians who believe that there 
has been an increase in various forms of 
internal (and therefore invisible) congenital 
abnormalities in children of survivors, de- 
spite the absence so far of convincing sci- 
entific evidence. 

Another factor here is the definite damage 
from radiation experienced by children ex- 
posed in utero, including many stillbirths 
and abortions as well as a high incidence of 
microcephaly with and without mental re- 
tardation (occurring almost exclusively in 
pregnancies which had not advanced beyond 
4months). This is, of course, a direct effect 
of radiation upon sensitive, rapidly growing 
fetal tissues, and, scientifically speaking, has 
nothing to do with genetic problems. But 
ordinary people often fail to make this dis- 
tinction; to them the birth of children with 
abnormally small heads and retarded minds 
was often looked upon as still another ex- 
ample of the bomb’s awesome capacity to 
inflict a physical curse upon its victims and 
their offspring. 

There are also other areas of concern re- 
garding delayed radiation effects. There has 
been a definite increase in cataracts and re- 
lated eye conditions, which was not stressed 
to me by survivors as so great a source of 
emotional concern as the other problems 
mentioned, but has been nonetheless far 
from negligible. There has been evidence, 
though not yet decisive, that the incidence 
of various forms of cancer has increased 
among survivors; if confirmed, this could be 
an extremely serious problem, since it in- 
volves fatal disease entities much more fre- 
quent in their normal occurrence than leu- 
kemia. There has also been evidence of 
impairment in the growth and development 
of children, though contested by some on the 
grounds of inadequately accounting for so- 
cial and economic factors. And there is a 
large group of divergent conditions—includ- 
ing anemias and liver and blood diseases, 
endocrine and skin disorders, impairment of 
central nervous system (particularly mid- 
brain) function, and premature aging— 
which have been attributed by various in- 
vestigators to radiation effects, but have not 
shown increased incidence in large-scale 
studies involving control populations. Even 
more difficult to evaluate is a frequently re- 
ported borderline condition of general weak- 
ness and debilitation also believed—by a very 
large number of survivors and by some physi- 
cians as well—to be caused by delayed radia- 
tion effects. 

These fears about general health and ge- 
netic effects have inevitably affected marriage 
arrangements (which are usually made in 
Japan by families with the help of a go- 
between), in which survivors are frequently 
thought to encounter discrimination, par- 
ticularly when involved in arrangements 
with families outside of Hiroshima. 

The survivor's identification with the dead 
and the maimed initiates a vicious circle 
on the psychosomatic plane of existence: 
he is likely to associate the mildest everyday 
injury or sickness with possible radiation 
effects; and anything he relates to radia- 
tion effects becomes associated with death. 
The process is accentuated by the strong 
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Japanese cultural focus upon bodily symp- 
toms as expressions of anxiety and conflict. 
Thus the all-encompassing term "A-bomb 
rickness“ or A-bomb disease“ (genba- 
kush6) has evolved, referring on the one 
hand to such fatal conditions as the early 
acute radiation effects and later cases of 
leukemia; and on the other hand to the 
vague borderline area of fatigue, general 
Weakness, sensitivity to hot weather, sus- 
pected anemia, susceptibility to colds or 
stomach trouble, and general nervousness— 
all of which are frequent complaints of sur- 
viyors, and which many associate with radia- 
tion effects. Not only does the expression 
“A-bomb disease“ have wide popular ecur- 
rency, but it has frequently been used by 
local physicians as a convenient category 
for a condition otherwise hard to classify, 
and at the same time as à means of making 
{t possible for the patient to derive certain 
Medical and economic benefits. 

These benefits also loom large in the pic- 
ture. Doctors and survivors—as well as 
Politicians and city officials—are caught in 
a conflict between humanitarian provision 
for medical need, and the dangers (expressed 
to me particularly by Japanese physicians) 
of encouraging the development in sur- 
vivors of hypochondriasis, general weak- 
ness and dependency—or what is sometimes 
Called A-bomb neurosis. During the years 
immediately after the war, when medical 
Care was most needed, very little adequate 
treatment was available, as the national med- 
ical law providing for survivors was not 
enacted until 1957. But since that time a 
Series of laws and amendments have been 
Passed with increasingly comprehensive 
Medical coverage, particularly for those in 
the “special survivors” group (those nearest 
the hypocenter at the time of the bomb and 
those who have shown evidence of medical 
Conditions considered to be related to 
A-bomb effects). In the last few years the 
Category of “special survivors" has been 
Steadily enlarged: distance from the hypo- 
center, as a criterion for eligibility, has been 
extended from 2,000 to 3,000 meters; and 
Qualifying illnesses—originally limited to 
Such conditions as leukemia, ophthalmic 
diseases, and various blood and liver disor- 
ders, all of which were considered to be re- 
lated to radiation effects—have been extend- 
ed to include illnesses not considered to be 
Necessarily directly caused by radiation but 
Possibly aggravated by the overall atomic 

b experience, such as cancer, heart dis- 
tase, endocrine and kidney disorders, arterio- 
Sclerosis, hypertension, and others. 

Maximum medical and economic beneiits, 
however, can be obtained only by those 
Certified (through a ‘special medical pro- 
Cedure) to have illnesses specifically related 
to the atomic bomb but some physicians be- 
lieve that this certification—which can be 
Sometimes given for such minor conditions 
as ordinary anemia (as well as for more se- 
rious ilinesses)—tends to stamp one psycho- 
logically as a lifetime A-bomb patient. The 
Tationale of these laws is to provide maxi- 
mum help for survivors and to give them 
the benefit of the doubt about matters which 
are not entirely scientifically resolved. But 
there remains a great deal of controversy 
Over them. In addition to those who feel 
that the laws foster an exaggerated preoc- 
Cupation with atomic bomb effects (not only 
among doctors, but also among tity officials, 
ordinary people, and even survivors them- 
Selves), there are other survivors who criti- 
cize them as being still insufficiently com- 
Prehensive, as having overly complicated 
Categories, and subcategories which in the 
end deny full care for certain conditions. 

My own impression in studying this prob- 
lem is that, since A-bomb disease” is at this 
historical juncture as much a spiritual as 
& physical condition (as our young clerk 
Made so clear)—and one which touches at 
every point upon the problem of death—it is 
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difficult for any law or medical program to 
provide a cure. 

The general psychological atmosphere in 
Hiroshima—and particularly that generated 
by the effects of the mass media—also has 
great bearing upon these psychosomatic 
problems. As one would expect, the whole 
subject of the atomic bomb and its delayed 
radiation effects has been continuous front- 
page news—from 1945-1952 within the 
limits of the restrictions upon publiciaing 
these matters imposed by the American Oc- 
cupation, and without such restrictions 
thereafter. Confronted with a subject 80 
emotionally charged for the people of Hiro- 
shima—its intensity constantly reinforced by 
world events and particularly by nuclear 
weapons testing—newspapers in Hiroshima 
and elsewhere in Japan have dealt with It 
dramatically, particularly in circulating the 
concept of A-bomb disease.“ Mass media 
are caught in a moral dilemma in some ways 
similar to that I have already described for 
physicians, city officials and survivors them- 


Selves; there is on the one hand the urge 


to give full publicity to the horrors of nu- 
clear weapons through vivid description of 
effects and suspected effects of atomic bomb 
radiation—thereby serving warning to the 
world and also expressing a form of sym- 
pathy to survivors through recognition of 
their plight—and on the other hand the 
growing awareness that lurid reports of ill- 
ness and death have a profoundly disturbing 
effect upon survivors. Responsible media 
have struggled to reconcile these conflicting 
moral pressures and achieve balanced treat- 
ment of an unprecedently difficult problem; 
others have been guided mainly by com- 
mercial considerations. In any case, the peo- 
ple of Hiroshima have been constantly con- 
fronted with frightening descriptions of 
patients dying in the “A-bomb Hospital” (a 
medical center built specifically for the treat- 
ment of conditions related to the bomb) of 
A-bomb disease.“ In the majority of cases 
the relationship of the fatal condition to de- 
layed radiation effects is.equivocal, but this 
is usually not made clear, nor does it in any 
way lessen the enormous impact of these 
reports upon individual survivors. Also fur- 
thering this impact have been the activities 
of peace movements and various ideological 
and political groups—ranging from those 
whose universalistic dedication to peace and 
opposition to nuclear weapons testing lead 
them to circulate the effects of the bomb 
on a humanistic basis, to others who seek 
narrower political goals from the unique 
Hiroshima atmosphere. 

What I wish to stress is the manner in 
which these diverse passions—compounded 
of moral concern, sympathetic identification, 
various forms of fear, hostility, political 
conviction, personal ambition, and journal- 
istic sensationalism—interact with the psy- 
chosomatic preoccupations of survivors. But 
I would also emphasize that these passions 
are by no means simply manufactured ones; 
they are the inevitable expression of the im- 
pact of a disaster of this magnitude upon 
basic human conflicts and anxieties. And 
whatever the medical exaggerations, they 
are built upon an underlying lethal reality 
of acute and delayed radiation effects, and 
upon the genuine possibility of still-undis- 
covered forms of bodily harm. 

It is clear by now that exposure to the 
atomic bomb changed the survivor's status 
as a human being, in his own eyes as well as 
in others’. Both through his immediate 
experience and its consequences over the 
years, he became a member of a new group; 
he assumed the identity of the hibakusha, of 
one who has undergone the atomic bomb. 
When I asked survivors to associate freely to 
the word hibakusha, and to explain their 
feelings about it, they invariably conveyed 
to me the sense of having been compelled 
to take on this special category of existence, 
by which they felt permanently bound, how- 
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ever they might wish to free themselves 
from it. : 

Hibakusha look upon themselves as under- 
privileged in other ways too. Not only are 
they literally a minority group (one-fifth of 
the city’s population), but they are generally 
considered to be at the lower socioeconomic 
levels of society, and have even at times been 
compared to the burakumin, or outcast 
group. For once it was realized that Hiro- 
shima was not permanently contaminated 
after all, not only did the survivors attempt 
to rebuild their homes, but hordes of out- 
siders—somé from oversea areas, some from 
the industrial Osaka region, some of them 
black marketeers and members of gangs who 
saw special opportunity beckoning: all of 
them both physically and culturally more 
vigorous than the atomic-bombed, tradi- 
tionalistic Hiroshima population—poured 
into the city and became perhaps the main 
beneficiaries of the economic boom which 
later developed. Survivors have encountered 
discrimination not only in marriage but also 
in employment, as it was felt that they could 
not work as hard as ordinary people and 
tended to need more time off because of ill- 
ness and fatigue. Of course, survivors none- 
theless regularly work and marry; but they 
often do so with a sense of having, as hiba- 
kusha, impaired capacity for both. They 
strongly resent the popular image of the 
hibakusha which accentuates their limita- 
tions, but at the same time accept much of 
it as their own self-image. Thus, concerning 
occupational competition, older survivors 
often feel that they have lacked the overall 
energy to assimilate their economic, spirit- 
ual, and possibly physical blows sufficiently 
to be the equal of ordinary people; and young 
survivors, even if they feel themselves to 
possess normal energy, often fear that being 
identified by others as a hibakusha might 
similarly interfere with their occupational 
standing. Concerning marriage, the sense 
of impairment can include the need to have 
one’s A-bomb experience more or less 
“cleared” by a go-betwen (as we have seen); 
fears about having abnormal children, or 
sometimes about the ability to have children 
at all; and occasionally, in males, diminished 
sexual potency (thought of as organic but 
probably psychogenic in origin). 

However well or poorly a survivor is func- 
tioning in his life, the word hibakusha“ 
evokes an image of the dead and the dying. 
The young clerk, for instance, when he hears 
the word, thinks either of the experience 
itself (“Although I wasn't myself too badly 
injured I saw many people who were * * * 
and I think * * * of the look on their faces 
camps full of these people, their breasts 
burned and red.“) or, as we have already 
heard him describe, of the aftereffects: 
‘‘When I hear about people who die from A- 
bomb disease or who have operations because 
of this illness, then I feel that I am the same 
kind of person as they.” 

We are again confronted with the sur- 
vivor’s intimate identification with the dead; 
we find, in fact, that it tends to pervade the 
entire hibakusha identity. For survivors 
seem not only to have experienced the atomic 
disaster, but to have imbibed it and incorpo- 
rated it into their beings, including all of 
its elements of horror, evil, and particularly 
of death. They feel compelled virtually to 
merge with those who died, not only with 
close family members but with a more anony- 
mous group of the dead. And they judge, 
and indeed judge harshly, their own behavior 
and that of other survivors on the basis 
of the degree of respect it demonstrates to- 
ward the dead. They condemn, for instance, 
the widespread tendency (which, as Japa- 
nese, they are at the same time attracted 
to) of making the anniversary of the bomb 
an occasion for a gay festival—because they 
see this as an insult to the dead. Similarly 
they are extraordinarily ious of all 
individual and group attempts to take any 
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form of action in relationship to the atomic 
bomb experience, eyen when done for the 
apparent purpose of helping survivors or 
furthering international peace. And they 
are, if anything, more critical of a survivor 
prominent in such programs than they are 
of outsiders, constantly accusing such a per- 
son of selling his name, selling the bomb, or 
selling Hiroshima. The causes for their sus- 
piciousness are many, including a pervasive 
Japanese cultural tendency to be critical of 
the man who shows unconventional initia- 
tive (as expressed in the popular saying, “A 
nail which sticks out will be hammered 
down.“), as well as an awareness of how 
readily the Hiroshima situatior can be used 
by ambitious leaders. But there is an ulti- 
mate inner feeling that any such activities 
and programs are impure, that they violate 
the sanctity of the dead. For in relationship 
to the atomic bomb disaster, it is only the 
dead who; in the eyes of survivors, remain 
pure; and any self- or group-assertion can 
readily be seen as an insult to the dead. 

The hibakusha identity, then, in a sig- 
nificant symbolic sense, becomes an identity 
of the dead. Created partly by the particu- 
larly intense Japanese capacity for identifi- 
cation, and partly by the special quality of 
guilt over surviving, it takes shape through 
the following inner sequence: I almost died; 
I should have died; I did die, or at least 
am not really alive; or if I am alive it is im- 
pure of me to be so; and anything I do 
which affirms life is also impure and an in- 
sult to the dead, who alone are pure. 

Finally, this imposed identity of the 
atomic bomb survivor is greatly affected by 
his historical perceptions (whether clear or 
fragmentary) of the original experience, in- 
cluding its bearing upon the present world 
situation. The dominant emotion here is 
the sense of having been made into guinea 
pigs, not only because of being studied by 
research groups (particularly American re- 
search groups) interested in determining 
the effects of delayed radiation, but more 
fundamentally because of having been vic- 
timized by the first experiment (a word 
many of them use in referring to the event 
with nuclear weapons. They are affected 
by a realization, articulated in various ways, 
that they have experienced something ulti- 
mate in manmade disasters; and at the 
same time by the feeling that the world’s 
continuing development and testing of the 
offending weapons deprives their experience 
of meaning. Thus, while frequently sus- 
Picious of organized campaigns agaihst nu- 
clear testing, they almost invariably ex- 
perience anxiety and rage when such testing 
is conducted, recall the horrors they have 
been through, and express bitter frustra- 
tion at the world's unwillingness to heed 
their warnings. And we have seen how this 
anger can at times be converted into 
thoughts of cosmic retaliation. ‘There re- 
mains, of course, a residuum of hostility to- 
ward America and Americans for having 
dropped the bomb, but such hostility has 
been tempered over the years and softened 
by Japanese cultural restraints—except, as 
we have also seen, in individuals who ex- 
perienced personal losses and blows to self- 
esteem from which they haye been unable 
to -recover. More than in relation to the 
dropping of the bomb itself (which many 
said they could understand as a product, 
however horrible, of war), survivors tend to 
express hostility in response to what they 
feel to be callousness toward their plight, 
or toward those who died, and also toward 
nuclear weapons testing. Thus, in singling 
out President Truman as an object of hatred, 
as some do, it is not only for his having 
ordered that the bomb be used but also for 
being assertively unapologetic about having 
done 80. 

Survivors tend to be strongly ambivalent 
about serving as symbols for the rest of the 
world, and this ambivalence is expressed in 
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Hiroshima’s excruciating conflict about 
whether or not to tear down the so-called 
A-bomb dome (or peace dome)—the promi- 
nent ruins of a dome-shaped exhibition hall 
located almost directly at the hypocenter. 
The dome has so far been permitted to stand 
as a reminder of the experience, and its pic- 
ture has been featured in countless books and 
pamphlets dealing, from every point of view, 
with the A-bomb problem. Three different 
sets of attitudes on the question were ex- 
pressed to me. The first: Let it remain 
permanently so that people (especially out- 
siders) will remember what we have been 
through and take steps to prevent repeti- 
tions of such disasters. The second: Tear it 
down for any of the following reasons: It 
does no good, as no one pays any attention 
to It; we should adopt the Buddhist attitude 
of resignation toward the experience; the 
dome is unauthentic, does not adequately 
convey what we really experienced, and is 
not in fact directly at the hypocenter; it is 
too painful a reminder for us (hibakusha) 
to have to look at every day (perhaps the 


most strongly felt objection); and, we should ' 


look ahead to the future rather than back to 
the unpleasant past. And the third: Let it 
neither be permitted to stand indefinitely 
nor torn down, but instead left as it is until 
it begins to crumble of its own, and then 
simply removed—a rather ingenious (and 
perhaps characteristically Japanese) com- 
promise solution to the dilemma, which the 
city administration has proposed. Most sur- 
vivors simultaneously feel various conflicting 
elements of the first and second sets of atti- 
tudes, and sometimes of all three. The inner 
conflict is something like this: For the sake 
of the dead and of our own sense of worth, 
we must give our experience significance by 
enabling it to serve wider moral purposes; 
but to do so—to be living symbols of massive 
death—is not only unbearably painful but 
also tends ultimately to be insincere and to 
insult, rather than comfort, the dead. 

We return to the question we raised at the 
beginning: Does Hiroshima follow the stand- 
ard patterns delineated for other disasters, 
or is it—in an experiential sense—a néw order 
of event? We must say first that the usual 
emotional patterns of disaster are yery much 
present in what I have already described. 
One can break down the experience into the 
usual sequence of anticipation, impact, and 
aftermath; one can recognize such standard 
individual psychological features as various 
forms of denial, the “illusion of centrality” 
(or feeling of each that he was at the very 
center of the disaster's path), the apathy of 
the “disaster syndrome” resulting from the 
sudden loss of the sense of safety and even 
omnipotence with which we usually conduct 
our lives, and the conflict between self- 
preservation and wider human responsibility 
which culminates in feelings of guilt and 
shame; even some of the later social and 
psychological conflicts in the affected pop- 
ulation are familiar. Yet we have also seen 
convincing evidence that the Hiroshima ex- 
perience, no less in the psychological than 
in the physical sphere, transcends in many 
important ways that of the ordinary disaster. 
I shall try to suggest what I think are some 
of the important ways in which this is true. 
And when these special psychological quali- 
ties of the experience of the atomic bomb 
have been more fully elaborated—beyond the 
preliminary outlines of this paper—I believe 
that they will, in turn shed light on general 
disaster patterns, and, of greater importance 
on human nature and its vicissitudes at our 
present historical juncture. We may then 
come to see Hiroshima for what it was and 
was both a direct continuation of the long 
and checkered history of human struggle, 
and at the same time a plunge into a new 
and tragic dimension. 


The first of these psychological elements Is 
one we have already referred to, the continu- 
ous encounter with death. When we consider 
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the sequence of this encounter—its turbulent 
onset at the moment the bomb fell, ita 
shocking reappearance in association with 
delayed radiation effects, and its prolonged 
expression in the group identity of the 
doomed and near dead we are struck by the 
fact that it is an interminable encounter, 
There is, psychologically speaking, no end 
point, no resolution. This continuous and 
unresolyable encounter with death, then, is 
a unique feature of the atomic bomb disaster. 
Its significance for the individual survivor 
varies greatly, according to such factors as 
previous character traits, distance from the 
hypocenter at the time the bomb fell, fatall- 
ties in his immediate family, and many other 
features of his bomb experience and subse- 
quent life pattern. There Is little doubt that 
most survivors lead reasonably effective per- 
sonal, family, and occupational lives, But 
each retains, in greater or lesser degree, emo- 
tional elements of this special relationship to 
death. 

In the light of the Hiroshima experience 
we should also consider the possibility that 
in other disasters or extreme situations there 
may also be more significant inner encoun- 
ters with death, immediate or longer term, 
than we have heretofore supposed. Psychla- 
triste and social scientists investigating these 
matters are hampered by the same factors 
which interfere with everyone else’s approach 
to the subject: first, by our inability to im- 
agine death, which deprives us, as psychia- 
trists, of our usual rellance upon empathy 
and leaves us always at several psychological 
removes from experiential understanding: 
and second, by the elaborate circle of de- 
nial—the profound inner need of human be- 
ings to make believe that they will never 
die—in which we too are enclosed. But these 
universal psychological barriers to thought 
about death become much greater in relation 
to a nuclear disaster, where the enormity of 
the scale of killing and the impersonal na- 
ture of the technology are still further im- 

.pediments to comprehension. No wonder 
then that the world resists full knowledge 
of the Hiroshima and Nagasaki experiences, 
and expends relatively little energy in com- 
prehending their full significance. And be- 
yond Hiroshima, these same impediments 
tragically block and distort our perceptions 
of the general consequences of nuclear weap- 
ons. They also raise an important question 
relevant for the continuous debate about the 
desirability of preparedness for possible nu- 
clear attacks: If the human Imagination is 80 
limited in its capacity to deal with death, 
and particularly death on a vast scale, can 
individuals ever be significantly prepared“ 
for a nuclear disaster? 

The Hiroshima experience thus compels 
us, particularly as phychiatrists, to give more 
thought to psychic perceptions of death and 
dying. Here I would particularly stress the 

ological importance of identification 
with the dead—not merely the identification 
with a particular loved one, as in the case 
of an ordinary mourning experience, but 
rather, as we have observed in atomic bomb 
survivors, a lasting sense of affiliation with 
death itself. This affiliation creates in turn 
an enduring element, both within, and stand- 
ing in judgment of, the self—a process 
closely related to the experience of shame. 
Also of great importance is the style of dy- 
ing, real or symbolic, the way in which one 
anticipates death and the significance with 
which one can relate oneself to this antici- 
pation. Among those I interviewed in Hiro- 
shima, many found solace in the character- 
istically Japanese (partially Buddhist) atti- 
tude of resignation, but virtually none were 
able to build a framework of meaning around 
thelr overwhelming immersion in death. 
However philosophically they might accept 
the horrors of war, they had an underlying 
sense of haying been victimized and experi- 
mented upon by a horrible device, all to nd 
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avail in à world which has derived no profit 
from thelr sufferings. 

And this sense of purposeless death sug- 
gests the second special feature of the atomic 
disaster: a vast breakdown of faith in the 
larger human matrix supporting each indi- 
vidual life, and therefore a loss of faith (or 
trust) in the structure of existence. This is 
partly due to the original exposure to death 
and destruction on such an extraordinary 
Scale, an end-of-the-world experience resem- 
Dling the actualization of the wildest psy- 
chotic delusion; partly due to the shame and 
guilt patterns which, initiated during the 
experience itself, turned into longer lasting 
Preoccupations with human selfishness (pre- 
Occupations expressed to me by a large num- 
ber of survivors); and partly due to the per- 
Sisting sense of having encountered an ulti- 
mate form of man-made destruction. 
Phrased in another way the atomic bomb de- 
stroved the complex equilibrium which ordi- 
Narily mediates and integrates the great va- 
rlety of cultural patterns and individual emo- 
tions which maintain any society, large or 
small. One must, of course, take into ac- 
count here the disruption accompanying the 
extensive social which has occurred 
all over Japan immediately following World 
War II: and one must also recognize the im- 
Pressive reemergence of Hiroshima as an 
actively functioning city. Nonetheless, this 
Profound loss of confidence in human social 
tles remains within survivors as a derivative 
of the atomic bomb experience. 

A third psychological feature of particular 
importance in the Hiroshima disaster is that 
Which I have called psychological closure. 
Resembling the psychological defense of de- 
nial, and the behavioral state of apathy, psy- 
chological closure is nonetheless a distinctive 
Pattern of response to overwhelmingly 
threatening stimuli. Within a matter of 
Moments, as we have seen in the examples 
Cited, á person may not only cease to react 
to these threatening stimuli but in so doing, 
equally suddenly, violate the most profound 
values and taboos of his culture and his 
Personal life. Though a highly adaptive re- 
Sponse—and indeed very often a means of 
emotional self-preservation—it can vary in 
its proportions to the extent at times of al- 
Most resembling a psychotic mechanism. 
Since psychological closure, at least in the 
form it took in Hiroshima, is specifically re- 
lated to the problem of death, it raises the 
Question of the degree to which various 
forms of psychosis might also be responses to 
the Sete fear of death or bodily anni- 

on. 

The psychological closure created by the 
Hiroshima disaster is not limited to the 
Victims themselves, but extends to those who, 
like myself, attempt to study the event. 
Thus, although I had had previous research 
Experience with people who had been exposed 
to extreme situations, I found that at the 
beginning of my work in Hiroshima the com- 
Pletion of each interview would leave me 
Profoundly shocked and emotionally spent. 

t as the work progressed and I heard more 
and more of these accounts, their effects 

Pon me greatly lessened. My awareness 
3 my scientific function—my listening care- 
ully for specific kinds of information and 
tly formulating categories of re- 
‘ponse—enhanced the psychological closure 
Necessary to me for the task of conducting 
biog research (necessary also for a wide vari- 
10 of human efforts which deal with prob- 
“ms in which death is a factor). It is the 
Vast ramification of psychological closure, 
net than the phenomenon itself, that is 
nique to nuclear disaster, so much so that 
au who become in any way involved in the 
Problem find themselves facing a near-auto- 
Matic tendency to close themselves off from 


ies is most disturbing in the evidence at 


1 Finally, there is the question of psycho- 
“gical mastery of the nuclear disaster ex- 
perience. Central to this problem is the 
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task of dealing with feelings of shame and 
guilt of the most profound nature; the sense 
that one has, however unwittingly, partici- 
pated in this total human breakdown in 
which, in Martin Buber's words the human 
order of being is injured.” That such feel- 
ings of self-condemnation—much like those 
usually termed existential guilt—should be 
experienced by the victims of a nuclear 
disaster is perhaps the most extreme of its 
many tragic ironies. Faced with the task 
of dealing with this form of guilt, with the 
problem of reestablishing trust in the 
human order, and with the continuing sense 
of encounter with death, the survivor of a 
nuclear disaster needs nothing less than a 
new identity in order to come to terms with 
his postdisaster world. And once more ex- 
tending the principle beyond the victim's 
experience, it may not be too much to say 
that those who permit themselves to confront 
the consequences of such a disaster, past or 
future, are also significantly changed in the 
process. Since these consequences now in- 
habit our world, more effective approaches to 
the problem of human survival may well 
depend upon our ability to grasp the nature 
of the fundamentally new relationship to 
existence which we all share. 


Representative Gerald Ford 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in a 
nationally syndicated column which ap- 
peared August 2, 1963, in the St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat, Columnist Holmes 
Alexander considered the gentleman 
from Michigan, Congressman GERAD R. 
Forp, an excellent possibility for the Re- 
N vice- presidential nomination 

1964. 


It is rather early for predictions, but 


certainly Congressman Forp’s fine work 
as chairman of the House Republican 
conference shows his capability for lead- 
ership. 

Mr. Alexander points out that commit- 
tees of the House Republican conference 
appointed by Chairman Forp have made 
great progress in the study of several 
areas: nuclear test detection, minority 
staffing, space spending, improving the 
work of the conference. 

I am confident that under his leader- 
ship this progress in the House confer- 
ence will continue to reap benefits for the 
country and the Republican Party. 

The text of the article follows below: 

REPRESENTATIVE GERALD Forp 
(By Holmes Alexander) 

WASHINGTON.—Congressman GERALD Forp 
of Michigan, midcontinent in geography 
and midconservative in politics, gets fre- 
quent mention for the Republican national 
ticket of 1964. His national image is a little 
too dim at the moment for presidential like- 
lihood, but he conceivably could run in 
second place for Barry Goldwater, Nelson 
Rockefeller, Tom Kuchel or General Lucius 
Clay. He would do credit to any ticket. 

Just turned 50, a balding, onetime blond 
football star and boxing coach, GERRY FORD, 
in the role of a national candidate, would 
represent a trend that began in 1960. Three 


years ago, both parties left the old presi- 
dential supply sources, which for years had 
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been the governorships and military shrines, 
and reached into the Senate. Mr. Kennedy 
was preferred to Stevenson, Mr. Nixon to Mr. 
Rockefeller. The Democrats did the in- 
credible by fielding Senators Kennedy and 
JOHNSON, despite the fracture of precedent. 

Today, with the Senate gone heavily lib- 
eral, most of the close party battles are 
fought in the House, where the Republicans 
keep gaining membership, and gaining 
quality, despite losing. governorships, Sena- 
tors and their only President since the great 
depression. = 

GERALD Forp came to Washington from 
Grand Rapids in 1948, when Harry Truman 
was scuttling Republican majorities in both 
Chambers and in the Gallup polls. A Yale 
Law School graduate and a Navy veteran, 
Mr. Forn took the slow way upward by in- 
conspicuous work on the Appropriations 
Subcommittee for Defense Spending, the op- 
posite number of Democrat GEORGE Manon 
whom he greatly admires. 

Mr. Forp was nearly always with the GOP 
leadership in votes, but not entirely in lock 
step with the plodding of the “Old Guards- 
men.“ He was part of the youth movement 
in 1959 which overthrew Jon Martin and in- 
stalled CHARLIE HALLECK as the Republican 
leader. Then, this year, Mr. Forp himself 
rode the surge for a new breed of party 
leadership. He unhorsed the elderly Rep- 
resentative Hoxvxx of Iowa, a Halleck 
henchman, and became chairman of the 
hitherto moribund Republican conference. 

Since then the conference has been a gar- 
rison post from which Ford-appointed sub- 
committees have made d raids on a 
number of rather complacent Democratic 
positions. 

The Hosmer, of California, subcommittee 
has hit the administration some telling blows 
on the matter of detecting nuclear blasts. 
Representative SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, leads a 
subcommittee which has awakened slumber- 
ing attention to the scarcity of minority 
staff workers. A new subcommittee under 
Representative Gussrr, of California, ‘is 
readying a study of Democratic assumptions 
on space spending. An ad hoc subcommit- 
tee, headed by Representative Porr, of Vir- 
ginia, is reporting on ways to improve the 
work of the conference itself. 

By marshalling these and other youngish 
House Members, Mr. Forp has become some- 
thing very admired on both sides, and in both 
parties, of Capitol Hill—a politician’s poli- 
tician. His rise is not dissimilar to the 
ascendancy a few years ago of Senator LYN- 
DON JOHNSON, although without LB. s fam- 
boyant and publicity-conscious style. ` 

Mr. Forp’s economic conservatism would 
balance a Rockefeller ticket, and bolster a 
Goldwater ticket. His ideology, while activ- 
ist and nationalist, is not doctrinaire. He 
can see some reason in bending a principle 
to make it fit-a historical opportunity— 
such as invading Cuba at a ripe moment, 
aiding Yugoslavia to help split the Commu- 
nist bloc, curbing civil rights (in which he 
deeply believes) at the point where they 
intrude upon property rights. 

A go-slow, but go-forward product of the 
postwar House, Representative Fond is one 
of many Republicans who are willing to 


march, but not to stampede toward the 


betterment of his country and party. 


Crime in the District of Columbia 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN I. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, en- 
closed you will find a copy of the crime 
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report here in the District of Columbia 
for the month of July 1963. I hope 
everyone will read this report and com- 
pare the crime in the District with the 
month of July 1962. 

We hope that the Senate will pass the 
crime bill the House passed on Monday, 
August 12, as it will give the police de- 
partment an opportunity to get out from 
under some of the regulations issued by 
the Commissioners, which the enclosed 
report shows have encouraged crime in 
the District: 

Crrmz IN THE DISTRICT or COLUMBIA 

During July 1963 a total of 2,309 part I 
offenses were reported in the District, an 
increase of 308 offenses or 15.4 percent from 
July 1962. 

This was the 14th consecutive month with 
an increase in crime for this city. During 
this month increases occurred in the cate- 
gories of criminal homicide, houseb 
grand larceny, petit larceny, and auto theft; 
decreases occurred in the categories of rape, 
robbery, and aggrvated assault, Especially 
noteworthy is the substantial decrease 
(10.6 percent) in robbery this month. 

The increase for this month brought the 
trend of serious offenses (number of of- 
Tenses for the past 12 months) to 23,915, 
an increase of 1.3 percent from the fiscal 
year 1963, and an increase of 9.3 percent 
from the comparable total of last July, 


Republicans Take Issue With Recom- 
mendations of Prof. Kenneth Kofmehl 
on Committee Staffing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
the Recorp of the proceedings of the 
other body on Monday, July 22, I no- 
ticed several complimentary book re- 
views of the recent book by Prof. Ken- 
neth Kofmehl, “Professional Staffs of 
Congress,” which appeared in the 1963 
Kansas Law Review, the Washington 
Star of April 21, 1963, and the Christian 
Science Monitor of January 18, 1963. 

I recently had occasion to reply to 
these book reviews and a similar one 
which appeared in the Harvard Law Re- 
view, April 1963; since it appears to be 
so timely, I respectfully submit the text 
of that letter, which follows, to your con- 
sideration: 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR, 
Harvard Law Review, 
Gannett House, 
Cambridge, Mass. 

To the EDITOR: 

Prof. Kenneth Kofmeh! in his recent book 
“Professional Staffs of Congress,” has in- 
deed performed an interesting task by study- 
ing in detall the operation of the congres- 
sional committee staffing system in its form- 
ative years after the Legislative Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1946. However, both Professor 
Kofmehl and your reviewer (Harvard Law 
Review, April 1963) seem to have ignored 
several important problems in the area of 
minority staffing. 


Jux 30, 1963. 
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Professor Kofmehl’s fifth basic premise 
(p. 14) which relates directly to his sub- 
sequent recommendations on committee 
staffing, assumes that the main function of 
Congressmen is to act as intimate agencies 
for their constituents, and that therefore the 
principal danger is excessive staffing which 
will lead to the overinstitutionalization of 
Members of Congress. 

However, since Congressmen are delegates 
to a national legislature, their function is 
to deal with national problems in the na- 
tional interest as seen from their districts, 
not to be mere errand boys for those dis- 
tricts. It is true that historically Congress 
has often served in the latter capacity, but 
now, in the mid-20th century, with national 
problems growing more and more complex, 
our Nation can no longer afford this luxury, 
and the realization is growing among Con- 
gressmen that if Congress is to retain its 
constitutional role in our governmental sys- 
tem, it must equip itself to deal more effec- 
tively with national problems. This has in- 
itiated a fresh interest by Congress in con- 
gressional reform. It is scarcely believable 
that a political scientist would wish to dis- 
courage this attempt at reform and recon- 
sign Congress to a role it wrongly acquired 
and is attempting to discard. Minority 
staffing is only a single facet, though an im- 
portant one, of the entire problem of in- 
creased congressional staffing to equip the 
Congress to better fill its proper, and in this 
age necessary, role. 

Increased congressional staffing, and espe- 
cially minority (presently Republican) staff- 
ing, is imperative today to correct a situation 
in comparison with which the danger of 
overinstitutionalization of Congressmen 
pales into insignificance. The executive 
branch today is this country’s largest pres- 
sure group. Every Federal department and 
agency is a lobby with a vested interest in 
successfully acquiring new appropriations, 
continuing old and initiating new programs. 
Administrative staffs unavoidably reflect this 
bias. Especially when the Presidency and 
both Houses of are controlled by 
the same party; that is, when the same par- 
ty controls both the congressional and also 
the vast resources of the administrative 
staff, it becomes imperative for the minority 
party in Congress (now the Republicans) to 
have adequate staff resources responsible to 
it, in order to fulfill the obligations of a re- 
sponsible minority party to the Nation—to 
be informed, to criticize constructively, to 
propose soundly researched alternative legis- 
lation, 

To imply, as Professor Kofmehl does, that 
congressional staffs can be nonpartisan, sim- 
ply ignores political reality. Obviously staff 
members will have an allegiance to those 
members of a committee (the now Democrat- 
ic majority) who hire and fire, promote and 
Pyar them, and have first claim on their 

e. 

Professor Kofmehl also finds minority staff 
unnecessary and undesirable, because he in- 
correctly assumes cleavages within the par- 
ties which are more severe than the split be- 
tween parties (p. 66) and which result in bi- 
partisan support for most measures. Upon 
examination at the empirical level, Mr. Kor- 
mehl's assumption breaks down. In the 
House of Representatives, where current de- 
mands for minority staff are strongest, many 
highly partisan committees may be identi- 
fied, among them Education and Labor, Pub- 
lic Works, Agriculture, Banking and Cur- 
rency, and Government Operations. Taking 
major items of legislation, partisanship in 
committee and on the floor of the House can- 
not realistically be assumed away. Prof. V. 
O. Key, of Harvard University, regards party 
affiliation as the factor most influential in 
the determination of a legislator’s vote. 
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However, Professor Kofmehl goes a step 
further than assuming that nonpartisanship 
and the cleavages which cause it are empiri- 
cally true; he also assumes they are theoreti- 
cally desirable. This is a rather large as- 
sumption as it tends to become a self-fulfill- 
ing prophecy; minority staff should be denied 
because cleavages exist, whereas in many in- 
stances minority staff would tend to be an 
integrating factor, speeding the current 
trend toward more intraparty cohesion. 

In dealing with this whole area one must 
ask two key questions. Is not the proper 
function of committees, as servants of their 
House, to expose issues for full floor debate? 
If so, partisanship is desirable as an aid to 
full debate. Can the minority perform any 
constructive functions if it is denied staff 
resources either through partisan abuse or 
through congressional understaffing in gen- 
eral? If not, the minority, and the com- 
mittees as a whole, should be provided with 
enough staff to deal with the complex issues 
of our times and to act as a genuine check 
on the executive branch. The most disap- 
pointing aspect of Professor Kofmehl's book 
is that he does not answer these questions, 
He does not even ask them. He simply as- 
sumes them away. 

We in the Congress who have to operate 
the existing system cannot do this, however. 
We have to work with a situation in the 
House of Representatives and in the Senate 
where Democrats outnumber Republicans 3 
to 2 and 3 to 1, yet staff responsible to the 
Democrats outnumbers staff responsible to 
the Republicans 10 to 1 and 11 to 1 respec- 
tively. We see firsthand that this situation 
injures both the Congress and the people, 
whom it represents. To deal with the prob- 
lem we have formed the House Republican 
Conference Committee on Increased Minority 


GOODELL, of New York; ROBERT Gnrrrix, ot 
Michigan; Jomn LINDSAY, of New York; JOHN 
RHODES, of Arizona; PAUL SCHENCK, of Ohio; 
JOHN ANDERSON, of Illinois; James CLEVE- 
LAND, of New Hampshire; CATHERINE May, of 
Washington; Rosert McCrory, of Illinois; 
ALBERT QUE, of Minnesota; and myself as 
chairman; and the Joint Ad Hoc Committee 
on Increased Minority Staffing including 
Senator Hue Scorr, of Pennsylvania, chair- 
man, Congressman THOMAS CURTIS, of Mis- 
souri, vice chairman, Senators CARL CURTIS, 
of Nebraska; Winston Provry, of Vermont, 
Congressmen GLENN LIPSCOMB, of California, 
and myself. These committees belie Profes- 
sor Kofmehl’s contention of intraparty 
cleavages. Their members come from every 
part of the country and represent the full 
liberal-conservative spectrum, But they are 
all Republicans. 

Minority staffing is not a issue. 
Republicans will not always be the minority 
and Democrats the majority. It is therefore 
strange that Democrats, who claim to speak 
for all the minorities, neglect so sadly the 
cause of the minority in Congress. 

Sincerely yours, 
Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL. 


The reviews to which this letter con- 
stitutes an answer.were placed in the 
ReEcorpd by a liberal Democrat. It is in- 
conceivable to me that Members of the 
Congress of the United States should 
wish to reduce their own professional 
committee staffs and shackle themselves 
to the executive branch. 

On serious refiection, I am sure, all 
Members of Congress desire a strong and 
effective Congress and will not wish to 
yield their constitutional prerogatives 
to the Executive as Professor Kofmehl 
suggests. 
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Union Monopoly Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DAVE MARTIN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, the current labor dispute in the 
railroad industry is a very disturbing 
Situation to the public, the Congress and 
Our economy. We have witnessed this 
deplorable situation as a perfect example 
of what constitutes union monopoly 
bower. 

It is obvious that congressional make- 
shift solutions based in each arising labor 
Crisis is not sound legislative procedure. 
What is needed is a complete study of 
union monopolies, and the eventual en- 
actment of sound corrective legislation 
which will curtail future national labor 
disputes such as in the steel, maritime 
and now the railroad industry. How 
many times does this Nation have to be 
faced with virtual economic blackmail 
by a few labor leaders before they will 
awaken to the fact that a serious national 
issue must be solved? 

I am encouraged that this Congress 
Might be moving in the appropriate 
Manner. Recently several of our distin- 
guished Congressmen have proposed the 
Creation of a Joint Congressional Com- 
Mittee to study and report on problems 
Telating to industrywide collective bar- 
gaining and industrywide strikes and 

outs. This, at the very least, should 

supported by every Member of Con- 
8ress and I heartily endorse any measure 
Which will create a national policy of 
Sound labor-management relations. 

nion monopoly power is not a newly 
created monster—it has been with us for 
a long time; it has come back to haunt 
the Congress, who basically created the 
Privileges and immunities that a few 

leaders now maintain. 

The major elements advancing union 
monopoly power are: j 

First. Immunity from the antimonop- 
oly laws of the Nation. 

Second. Industrywide bargaining pow- 
ex of unions. 

Third. Compulsory unionism. 

Fourth. Use of secondary boycotts. 

Fifth. Featherbedding and other re- 
Strictive work practices. 

Sixth. Violence in labor disputes. 

Seventh. Lack of State and judicial 
authority over labor disputes. 

There are a number of other important 
elements which go into the monopoly 
Power of unions but I call these dozen 
Points to the attention of Congress as a 
Starting outline for any committee or 
individual who desires to make, as I have, 
a study of this subject. Some of these 
Points are only outward manifestations 
of the basic root of the problem, which 
Can be called union’s diplomatic im- 
Munity from laws applicable to the rest 
of our economy. 

Unless Congress seeks to control the 
basic cause of this problem, rather than 

at the limbs, union monopoly 
er will continue and will even de- 
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velop new and better ways of gaining 
further power. 
In this regard, I respectfully call to 


‘the attention of Congress a bill which I 


introduced shortly after the opening of 
the 88th Congress. H.R. 333 is the iden- 
tical bill intreduced in the 87th Congress 
in 1961 and which has been referred to 
the House Judiciary Committee. This 
bill is composed of 15 pages of careful 
detailed solutions to this national 
problem. 

H.R. 333 is a two-pronged approach. 
First my bill would eliminate a national 
emergency labor dispute by requiring 
that for bargaining purposes, no union 
could be larger in scope than a single em- 
ployer with certain necessary exceptions. 
In this way an entire industry could not 
be closed down nor could an interna- 
tional union whipsaw one employer in an 
industry against another. Nor could 
several international unions gang up on 
an industry or employer to seek a com- 
mon wage package. 

This bill, therefore, gives back control 
to the local union best able to respond 
to the membership and better able to 
bargain and reach agreement in the light 
of the individual union member's needs 
and circumstances. 

The second portion of H.R. 333 specifi- 
cally describes those activities which 
would be a restraint against trade under 
the antitrust laws. Such union activities 
as featherbedding, controlling prices, in- 
terfering with production and restricting 
the number of employees entering- a 
trade would all be prohibited. 

Thus, national labor disputes of the 
proportion we are faced with today 
would never occur. Yet, all these objec- 
tives are accomplished without curtail- 
ing unions’ right to strike, or further 
Government intervention such as com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

Although my bill at present would not 
be applicable to the present labor crisis, 
it would, however, negate future national 
labor disputes from being created. It is 
for these future situations which I bring 
this bill to your attention. 

I would welcome congressional bi- 
partisan support for this measure and 
would hope that the House Judiciary 
Committee could conduct hearings on 
this measure. If constructive alterna- 
tives to my proposal are presented by any 
Member of Congress, I will do all I can 
to support such a measure. I do urge 
that Congress meet its responsibility to 
the Nation by seeking the necessary labor 
reform legislation. 


The 175th Anniversary of the Town of 
Brookfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 
Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, the beauti- 
ful town of Brookfield this year is cele- 


brating its 175th anniversary. The 
Danbury News-Times has written a fine 
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editorial tribute which I offer below with 
my own heartiest congratulations and 
best wishes. Brookfield, on historic 
Route 7 is easy to reach by automobile. 
While it appears that we are not to have 
any vacation this year, I still wish to 
invite all Members who may be in the 
New England area to visit Brookfield and 
all of Fairfield County. With its roots 
deep in American history, the county is 
today one of the most advanced indus- 
trial and residential areas of the country. 
Brookfield, lying in the northern section 
of the county also a scenic stretch of the 
Housatonic River, is one of the loveliest 
towns in the district. Iam proud to add 
my own tribute on this occasion. I know 
that Brookfield will continue to reflect 
the best that is in America, past, present, 
and future. 

The editorial follows: 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY, BROOKTIELD 

Like several towns in this area, Brookfield 
was formed originally as a parish of the 
Congregational Church and the infiuence of 
one of the first pastors is preserved today in 
the name Brookfield. 

The Ecclesiastical Society first organized 
there was known as Newbury. The “New” 
stood for both Newtown and New Milford 
and the “bury” for Danbury, for Newbury 
occupied parts of all three towns. 

After the area was taken from the three 
towns and set off as a separate town by the 
legislative in its May 1788 session, the 
mame Brookfield was chosen in tribute to 
Rev. Thomas Brooks, first pastor of New- 
bury. 

It has the distinction of being the 100th 
town incorporated in Connecticut. Ninety- 
nine preceded it and 69 have followed it. 

Brookfield will have a celebration Friday, 
Saturday and Sunday to mark its 175th an- 
niversary. 

There will be varied events, with sports 
contests, a block dance, a country dance, 
sports car rally, antique car show, a religious 
service and an auction among those sched- 
uled. 

Brookfield has seen more changes in the 
past 15 years than occurred in the previous 
160 years. For the most they have 
been changes which help retain for Brook- 
field its place as one of the most attractive 
communities in Connecticut. 1 

Happy birthday, Brookfield. 


The 25th Anniversary of Shimshon, Youth 
Organization of Congregation Ahavath 
Achim in Fairfield, Conn. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, I am de- 
lighted today to call the attention of the 
House to the 25th anniversary of Shim- 
shon, the splendid youth organization of 
Congregation Ahavath Achim in Fair- 
field, Conn. Members from the age of 
8 to 14 have, during this period, par- 
ticipated in an inspiring program of 
patriotic and civic activities. This won- 
derful group has helped to shape young 
lives and direct them along the finest 
paths of Jewish tradition, teaching love 
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of family, love of country, and love of 
God. Shimshon deserves the highest 
praise and congratulation for its work in 
the formation of strong character and 
good citizenship. I am proud to offer 
my congratulations and heartiest good 
wishes for its continued success, In par- 
ticular, I want to salute the newly elected 
president, Jerry Busker, son of Mr. and 
Mrs. Bernard Busker, of 114 Poplar 
Street, Bridgeport; Mrs. Sylvia Kaplan, 
of 1585 Melville Avenue, Fairfield, the 
president of the mothers council; and the 
Honorable Samuel Mellitz who, as hon- 
orary president of the synagogue, has in- 
stalled the youth officers for 25 years. 


Nation and World Share Tennessee’s Loss 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, we were all 
saddened by the sudden and untimely 
passing of our late colleague and friend, 
Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee. 
With other colleagues in the House and 
Senate, I attended the final rites for 
Senator Kefauver yesterday in Madison- 
ville, which services were a fitting tribute 
to the memory of this courageous, tire- 
less, and unselfish leader. 

I was necessarily absent from the 
House on the day of the official an- 
nouncement of the passing of Senator 
Kefauver, but I wish to join my col- 
leagues in paying tribute to this great 
Tennessean and great American, and 
under unanimous consent I insert the 
very excellent editorial from the August 
11 Nashville Tennessean, on the life and 
character and public service of Senator 
Estes Kefauver in the Recorp. The edi- 
torial from the Nashville Tennessean 
follows: 

Nation, WoRrLD SHare State's Loss OF A 
DISTINGUISHED PUBLIC SERVANT 

Upon learning of the death of Senator Estes 
Kefauver, a great many Americans across this 
broad land knew they had lost a great and 
stalwart friend in Congress. 

Senator Kefauver had so often spoken and 
fought for the consumer—the littl man— 
that innumerable people across the Nation 
owe him a debt of gratitude. 

The tall man with the rough-hewn fea- 
tures belonged to Tennessee, but in a larger 
sense he belonged to the Nation and the 
countless people who had shaken his hand 
in primary campaigns and watched his work 
in the Senate. 

A national magazine once said of him in 
an editorial: We are not among his con- 
stituents but we wish we were. He is the 
Senate's ablest investigator. In defense of 
the general public interest he has been dill- 
gent, inventive, intelligent, reliable, and, 
above all, courageous.” 

For almost a quarter of a century, the 
senior Senator from Tennessee has battled 
patiently, continuously, and sometimes alone 
for the people of his State and Nation and, 
through his connections with the Interparlia- 
mentary Union of the Atlantic Alliance, the 
world, 

His efforts were in behalf of their pocket- 
books, their homes, their farms and cities, 
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their basic freedoms, their health, and hopes 
of living in a peaceful world. 

Senator Kefauver went to Washington be- 
lieving deeply in certain progressive prin- 
ciples. He was.determined to do something 
about them, and the broad sweep of his rec- 
ord attests to how much he did. He went 
about his work calmly and conscientiously, 
and that record has been one of courageous 
resistance against all sorts of pressure, 
threats, intimidations, and enticements. 

He had his share of defeats, legislative and 
political. And he knew how to take them 
with dignity. He saw his hopes go glim- 
mering on the floor of the 1952 Democratic 
Convention, and again in 1956. But he took 
his reversals with characteristic calmness 
and in good spirit. 

The Senator retained from his presidential 
battles a most devoted personal following 
which existed to the day of his death. A 
Tennessean, visiting in almost any State 
from New Hampshire to Oregon is certain to 
find Kefauver admirers. 

It is no particular mystery how Senator 
Kefauver was able to retain such a strong 
grip on the public’s affections. Much of 
the strong feeling aroused by this tall Ten- 
nessean with a sincere smile and a hearty 
handshake was his sense of conviction and 
dedication about political goals—no matter 
whether it was a presidential primary or 
getting to the bottom of drug prices. 

Senator Kefauver was in effect the under- 
dog fighting for all other underdogs. He 
was a David among the Goliaths of the 
trusts, the oil cartel, the big pharmaceutical 
interests, or the crime syndicate. He plunged 
into fights where there seemed to be no hope 
of winning, where lesser men would have 
faltered and turned back. 

In his struggles he Incurred some power- 
ful enmities, beginning with the machine 
of “Boss” E. H. Crump, of Memphis, and be- 
ing added to when he launched the 1951 
Senate crime hearings. In that inquiry he 
proved that racketeers were infiltrating the 
big city political machines. His trampling 
on political toes was to haunt him later, but 
he suspected as much in the beginning and 
wasn't deterred. 

It was the forthrightness and conviction 
of Mr. Kefauver that cemented a friendship 
between him and the late Silliman Evans. 
Sr., publisher of this newspaper from 1937 
to 1955. Mr. Kefauver wanted to have a 
greater part in the fight against “Boss” 
Crump, and decided to give up his House 
seat and run for the Senate. 

He approached Mr. Evans for advice and 
was told he could count on the newspaper's 
support if he would make one promise—to 
shake 500 hands a day until election time. 
It was a promise Mr. Kefauver kept and the 
Nashville Tennessean became the first major 
newspaper to give him editorial support for 
the Senate. 

The subsequent victory was political his- 
tory in Tennessee, and the campaign symbol 
of a coonskin cap—made in response to a 
Crump remark about pet coons—was fixed 
in the political scene. 

This newspaper did not always argee with 
Mr. Kefauver, or he with it. But on basic 
principles there never was a quarrel. There 
was never anything but pride for a Senator 
who ranked with men like George Norris, Bob 
La Follette and others in the quality of 
statesmanship. 

There were occasions when Senator Ke- 
fauver stood alone or almost alone on a 
point of legislation, urging in his calm voice 
a course of wisdom and restraint. In the 
end, not only the Congress but his critics saw 
the pertinancy and wisdom of his view. 

For example, he fought Senator John 
Bricker's efforts to hamstring the President's 
treatymaking powers. Of his stand, Senator 
Kefauver said: “It will not be popular, but I 
cannot in good conscience idly stand by 
without opposing what I consider a danger- 
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ous amendment which would seriously injure 
our foreign relations“ 

His fight lasted for 2 years and in 1954 
President Eisenhower came out strongly 
against the amendment, and it quietly died. 

As a Senator, Mr. Kefauver will be remem- 
bered as one of the all time greats. As a 
friend, he will be remembered for countless 
incidents of thoughtfulness and kindnesses 
to so many. 

He was a relaxing person with whom to 
visit, for his most striking characteristic was 
his unhurried pace, his calm manner, and 
methodical speech. He had that quality of 
being able to sustain two levels of thought, 
and his concentration at times was such it 
was mistaken for absent-mindedness of deep 
gloom, 

He could chat with a friend in the folksy, 
homespun language of the general store, or 
in legal language while exploring the com- 
plex mazes of antimonopoly law. With equal 
facility he could discuss farm problems at 
the courthouse square or debate with parlia- 
mentarians in Europe's gilded halls. 

He was a Roosevelt Democrat, a Truman 
Democrat, a Stevenson Democrat, and a 
Kennedy Democrat. And many who followed 
him in his support of others were first, last, 
and always Kefauver Democrats. 

Senator Kefauver's death will be mourned 
throughout the State and Nation and across 
the sea. Tennessee's loss is the Nation's loss 
and that of free men everywhere. 

A courageous and dedicated fighter has 
fallen. The gaping void left by his passing 
will not be easily filled, for such men come 
along but seldom. 

Senator Kefauver has, by his total com- 
mitment to public service, human welfare, 
and better government, left his mark on the 
pages of contemporary history and in the 
hearts of all his countrymen, 


Lobby Campaigns To Revive Bracero Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 147 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker, in 
May this House wisely defeated a 2-year 
extension of the Bracero Act. Since then 
we have been subjected to an intensive 
lobbying campaign by a small number 
of privileged growers to procure yet this 
session some type of extension. At the 
same time there is no lobby for the mi- 
gratory farmworkers, one of the more 
underprivileged economic groups in 
American society. 

In the light of this one-sided pres- 
sure now being exerted on the Congress, 
it is interesting to note the coverage of 
the battle given by the Washington 
on August 8 in an article entitled “Lobby 

Campaigns To Revive Bracero Bill.” 

The article follows: 

Lossy Campaicns To Revive Bracrro Bul 
(By Julius Duscha) 

An intensive lobbying campaign is under 
way on Capitol Hill to revive the bracero 
bill. 

Last May the legislation, which would per- 
mit the importing of Mexican farmworkers 
for 2 more years, suffered a surprise de- 
feat in the House. 

Since then the large corporate farmers in 
California, Texas, and Arizona who use near- 
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ly all of the braceros have organized a mas- 
sive effort to rescue the bill. 


SHOWDOWN IN HOUSE 


The farmers are expected to win in the 
Senate, where a vote on the legislation is 
expected to be taken this week or next. 

The real showdown will come later in 
the House, where the legislation will prob- 
ably be brought to the floor for another vote 
and where the outcome is in doubt. 

The farmers have enlisted the ald of can- 
ners and other food processors, who have 
been bombarding Members of Congress with 
letters, telegrams, and personal pleas for the 
extension of the legislation. - 

In their communications and personal 
visits to Senators and Representatives, the 
Canners and other food processors have 
argued that some of them might be forced 
Out of business if braceros were no longer 
available. 

It is also argued that prices of fruits, 
Vegetables, cotton, and other commodities 
Picked by braceros would increase if the 
Mexicans could not be hired. 

Canners and other food processors do not 

braceros, but the use of braceros on 
farms helps to keep down wage levels 
throughout the food-processing industry as 
Well as among all farm laborers, 


GENERALLY WORK TOGETHER 


The big corporate farmers and the food 
Processors generally work together on legis- 
lation. Big farms grow fruits and vegetables 
to processors’ specifications. 

By enlisting the processors in the battle 
for the use of braceros, the corporate farms 
also are seeking to bring national pressures 
for legislation that essentially benefits only 
the three States of California, Texas, and 

na, 

Of the 195,000 braceros—strong-armed 
Ones—brought into the United States from 

co last year, 180,000 worked in the three 
Southwestern States. Only 1 percent of all 
the farms in the United States use braceros. 

The bracero program is an outgrowth of 
the World War II labor shortage. During the 
War “wetbacks” from Mexico swam. across 
the Rio Grande or walked into the United 
States to work on farms in the Southwest, 

In 1950, Congress passed the first bill legal- 

g the use of the Mexican farmworkers. 
Tt has been extended five times since then. 

Under the program farmers must prove 
that they cannot find Americans to weed 
fields, harvest crops, and do other stoop 
labor that most braceros are employed to 
do before Mexicans can be hired, 

Opponents of the program, led by labor 
Unions and religious groups, say that Ameri- 
Sans cannot be found to do such work be- 
Cause the wages paid by the farmers are so 

The pay is generally only about $1 an 
hour and ranges as low as 60 cents In some 


A Resolution Proposing a Study of the 
Feasibility of a National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. PAUL A. FINO 


or NEw YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, for 11 years, 

I have urged the Congress to remove its 
ders and accept my proposal for a 
national lottery as a means of painlessly 
r additional billions of dollars in 
Tevenue to cut the heavy taxes shoul- 
dered by our American wage earners. 
However, the Ways and Means Commit- 
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tee has consistently and stubbornly re- 
fused to give this bill a fair hearing. 

I have also suggested, Mr. Speaker, a 
referendum on the question of whether 
the Federal Government should sponsor 
a national lottery. Althought several 
nationwide polls have shown that a ma- 
jority of the American people favor a 
U.S. Government-run lottery as a means 
to cut taxes, the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee has refused to give the voters an 
opportunity to express their feelings on 
this important matter. 

Mr. Speaker, I have today introduced 
a resolution to create a select committee 
composed of 15 Members of this House, 
appointed by the Speaker, authorizing 
and directing this committee to conduct 
a full and complete investigation and 
study to determine the advisability and 
feasibility of using a Government-run 
lottery as a means of raising additional 
revenue for tax relief. 

Mr. Speaker, I doubt whether anyone 
will question the fact that our present 
rate of taxation is discriminatory and 
unconscionable. Our Federal, State, and 
local taxes have reached the point of 
saturation and a level which has evoked 
resentment, 

I believe, Mr. Speaker, that the time 
has come to be logical and realistic, as 
well as sensible, about this matter. Only 
an important study and investigation, as 
recommended by my bill, can furnish the 
true answer to our fiscal problems and 
high taxes. I hope that this bill will 
receive serious and favorable considera- 
tion. 


Patrick Bouvier Kennedy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr, FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, all of us 
were deeply saddened at the death last 
week of the infant son of the President 
and Mrs. Kennedy. It was a great loss 
to the First Family and our prayers are 
extended to them in this period of their 
bereayement. A most thoughtful edi- 
torial on the passing of Patrick Bouvier 

Kennedy appeared in the Wilkes-Barre 
Times-Leader Evening News of Friday, 
August 9, 1963, and I would like to make 
this editorial part of my remarks today. 

The editorial follows: 

Forty Hovuns or Lire—Patrick BOUVIER 

KENNEDY 

In the less than 40 hours of life allotted 
to him, Patrick Bouvier Kennedy, who died 
this morning, achieved a prominence few 
individuals attain, even though they reach 
a full threscore and ten or even the century 
mark, 

This tiny mite of humanity, who died, as 


he was born, prematurely, was in the lime- 


light for every second of his brief span of 
life. The press of the world, as well as 
other media, followed his every move. No 
leader or hero, no matter how impressive 
his record, received more attention. 
Millions, now living. will remember the 
name of Patrick Bouvier Kennedy long after 
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most of his contemporaries are gone and 
forgotten. 

This is, of course, a tribute to his family, 
especially to his parents, President and Mrs. 
Kennedy. It should also provide a measure 
of comfort for them in their hour of be- 
reavement, as will the teachings of their 
faith that baptized Infants are assured of a 
place in Heaven, They also have the satis- 
faction of knowing everything was done for 
him on earth. 

God, however, had other plans for Patrick 
Bouvier Kennedy. These things, which are 
so hard for the finite mind to understand, 
must be accepted and not questioned, for 
his ways are not our ways. There are cer- 
tain happenings that are beyond human 
comprehension and the death of an infant 
with everything to live for is among them. 
If we, as mature adults, are to believe that 
eternal life is the reward of all who serve 
the Divine Master with fidelity, Patrick Bou- 
vier Kennedy is more fortunate than most 
in entering on it so soon. Then, there is 
the symbolism 40 hours has to Catholics 
as a devotion. 

Be this as it may, President and Mrs. 
Kennedy will have the genuine sympathy of 
the American people under the circum- 
stances. This is the third child they have 
lost, proof that tragedy is no respecter of 
persons. Despite their eminence and affiu- 
ence, they have not been spared the heart- 
aches of their fellow countrymen in more 
modest circumstances. : 

An earlier generation, on this occasion, 
will recall these poignant words of Calvin 
Coolidge when his 16-year-old son, Calvin, 
died while the father was in the White House, 

“When he went, the power and the glory 
of the Presidency went with him.” 


Updating the Foreign Aid Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, during 
my 8 ½ years in Congress, I have been a 
consistent supporter of the mutual se- 
curity-foreign aid program, which I con- 
sider essential to our national security 
and to the attainment of our foreign 
policy goals. Such belief and such sup- 
port, however, are accompanied by an 
equally strong belief in the need for a 
constant reappraisal, evaluation and 
strengthening of all Government pro- 
grams, including foreign aid. 

In this spirit, I submit for the atten- 
tion of my colleague, a very fine editorial 
entitled “Aid That Aids” in the August 6 
edition of that reputable organ, the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

In part, the editorial states: 

Some of the best news about U.S. foreign 
policy goes largely unnoticed. The very 
sensitive and highly Important plan to make 
economic reform a condition of U.S. aid is 
beginning to bite. 


It concludes by commenting: 


The trend is good. This is a new era for 
foreign aid. There will be much less misuse 
of resources and a much sharper alm. 


The entire editorial follows: 
Am THAT Arps 


Some of the best news about U.S. foreign 
policy goes largely unnoticed. The very 
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sensitive and highly important plan. to make 
economic reform a condition of U.S. aid is 
beginning to bite. 

Item: The United States suspended part 
of Its aid to the Congo, in order to compel 
a variety of fiscal and monetary reforms. 
This is a very genuine use of the old battle 
phrase about not pouring money down a 
rat hole. Aid is useless when an economy 
is out of control and deteriorating. Aid can 
actually be worse than useless, because it 
covers up the bad spots, postpones the in- 
evitable reckoning and often makes it worse. 

Item: The inter-Amierican Alliance for 
Progress is shortly to adopt, mirablle dietu, 
a new committee to administer this delicate 
policy, It is to have executive powers to 
allocate aid in proportion to the recipient 
country's efforts at self-help. This almost 
radical forcusing of authority and responsi- 
bility in an international body was proposed 
by former Presidents Kubitschek of Brazil 
and Lleras Camargo of Colombia and is ex- 
pected to be adopted by the Economic and 
Social Council of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States at its fall meeting in Brazil. 

Item: Considerable progress on measures 
of tax reform, land reform, and study of the 
process and techniques of economic develop- 
ment is reported from a working meeting of 
that same Economic and Social Council at 
San José. 

These are things that the foreign aid sys- 
tem once rejected as improper, and now has 
established that it can do. To have the 
{nter-American community accept this, as 
seems likely, is a triumph of no small dimen- 
sions. 

This newspaper has repeatedly argued that 
aid must contribute to a pattern of econom- 
10 growth, else it cheats both the lender and 
the user. Random projects, or politically 
motivated projects, or measures of economic 
support for the military, have often done 
just the reverse—worked against a sensible 
growth program. 

Thee ars awkward spots in the current 
picture, too. The State Department is prob- 
ably doing a foolish thing to insist on a 
powerful Voice of America broadcasting sta- 
tion in India against heavy opposition. This 
has unavoidable cold war overtones however 
discrete the transmitter might promise to be. 
Also, Congress is likely to drive Indonesia 
into Communist Chinese hands by banning 
ald to that country as a committee seeks 
to do. 

Some heavy cuts that the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee has made in Latin- 
American aid come awkwardly, just when a 
big effort to improve that aid seems about to 
be accepted by the recipients themselves. 
We have doubts, too, about the effort in Con- 
gress to ban loans for a government-owned 
steel mill for India considering the responsi- 
ble character of India’s development pro- 
gram. Only if this could reasonably rein- 
force a serious domestic effort to enlarge the 
private sector would it be advisable. 

But the trend is good. This is a new era 
for foreign aid. There will be much less mis- 
use of resources and a much sharper aim. 


The Lower Depths 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 
Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an article en- 
_ titled “The Lower Depths,” written by 
the well-known columnist, Joseph Alsop, 
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and published in the Washington Post of 
July 31, 1963, be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE Lower DeprHs 


(By Joseph Alsop) 


PHILADELPHIA.—For any fairly prosperous 
white American, who is also proud of his 
country, on-the-spot reporting of the civil 
rights crisis in a big northern city like this 
ene is an almost unbearably painful 
experience. < 

If anything, the situation of the Negroes 
here in Philadelphia is rather better than 
in most of the great northern cities. But 
go into Philadelphia's Negro slums, with their 
countless blocks of half-ruinous row houses, 
in which it is not uncommon to find 20 or 30 
people living in 6 filthy little rooms, with a 
single, unspeakable common toilet. 

You find squalid, teacher-short high 
schools from which more than three-quarters 
of the children drop out before completing 
the course. You are led to one 12-block area 
where 80 percent of the young were found 
to be jobless by a recent survey. 

You hear such tales of slum landlordism 
as the case of the respectable and hard work- 
ing Negro woman who is fruitlessly trying 
to collect damages because the floor of her 
apartment gave way, dropping her into the 
next apartment, where the floor also gave 
way, dropping her onto another unfortunate 
woman in the cellar and gravely injuring 
them both. 

“Things are better,” people tell you. But 
when you ask how much better, you get such 
an answer as I got from one of the leaders 
of the Philadelphia Ministers Conference, the 
Reverend Amos Brucker. He had been ex- 
plaining how the ministers conference was 
using the weapon of the boycott to break 
job discrimination in large local industries. 

“You can’t imagine what it means to my 
people,” he said very simply, to see the gas 
meter being read or a few cases of soft drinks 
being delivered by men of their own race. 
Those are jobs involving money, receipts, 
paperwork. They weren't jobs for Negroes 
before just the other day.” 

Of such data, a few days’ work will pro- 
duce enough to fill a book. And on every 
page of that book will be written the shame, 
the dishonor, the failure of American so- 
ciety. 

The 9 Americans in 10 who belong to the 
affluent America should be sentenced by law 
to spend 1 day a week in that “other Amer- 
ica” that you find in the slums of North 
Philadelphia. See at firsthand, and the ac- 
tual physical impulse to cry out for instan- 
taneous, radical remedies is not easy to re- 
strain. 


See the situation at firsthand, further- 
more, and you will learn the bitter truth 
that although discrimination is being worn 
away by daily pressure, the underlying prob- 
lem is still growing more difficult rather 
than more easy. Already, the earnings of 
Negro women are estimated to exceed the 
earnings of Negro men by as much as 80 per- 
cent. There are more unskilled jobs open 
for women than for men; so the men rot in 
idleness and the women keep them. 

Every building that installs automatic ele- 
vators abolishes 4 or 8 or 10 Negro jobs. 
Every industrial process improved to elimi- 
nate rough, strong-backed work eliminates 
30 or 40 or 50 Negro jobs. And in Negro 
ghettos, educational deprivation has always 
gone hand in hand with economic depriva- 
tion; so those who lose their jobs as com- 
mon laborers are never able to find jobs as 
skilled workers. 

This is not just a Negro problem, either. 
In the “Other America” of economic and 
educational deprivation the national statis- 
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tics show that more than half the inhabi- 
tants are white men and women and chil- 
dren in depressed areas or unlucky cities 
or impoverished rural regions. The time has 
come—indeed, the time came long ago—{or 
a massive national effort to help all the in- 
habitants of this Other America“ to escape 
into normal American society. 

For the Negro people, the end of racial 
discrimination is the most essential part 
of that effort. For all the inhabitants of 
the “Other America,” huge investments are 
niso needed, in education above all, but 
also in job retraining programs, in some sort 
of revived CCC to make a bridge into nor- 
mal life for the jobless young people, and 
so on and on, 

Even then, the problem will not be solved 
for the Negro people unless their leaders 
quickly begin to recognize an additional duty 
besides the duty to be militant against dis- 
crimination. Resignation, hopelessness, the 
feeling that “it’s no use learning to do jobs 
that aren't for Negroes,” have played and still 
continue to play as large a role in Negro edu- 
cational deprivation as the shocking bad- 
ness of so many segregated schools. 

Only the Negro leaders can combat these 
ingrained attitudes of their own people. 
Only the Negro leaders can stimulate the 
block-by-block organization that is needed 
to combat slum conditions, and to insure 
better schools by strong parent-teacher or- 
ganizations, and in many other ways to work 
from the grassroots to make life better. 

Only the Negro leaders, in short, can make 
sure their people are ready to pass through 
the doors when the doors open at last. 
As for the rest of us, our task is to insure 
that the doors open wide and open fast; 
and if we fail, we shall be derelict in our 
duties to our country and our God. 


The Invisible Costs of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, 
many of us are constantly harassed by 
the amount of paperwork that has to be 
taken care of over the slightest transac- 
tion in business or in government. 

The following article gives a clear pic- 
ture of this annoying modern develop- 
ment. This article appeared in a recent 
newsletter put out by the First National 
City Bank. 

Most of this work is no labor of love, 
but a frustrating, aggravating labor in 
vain. 4 


The article follows: 

THE INVISIBLE CosTs OF GOVERNMENT 

As everybody knows, government costs 4 
lot of money. Revenues of all our govern- 
ments—Federal, State, and local—are run- 
ning up past $150 billion a year, equivalent 
to $1,400 for every adult in the United States. 
While devoting tens of billions to putting 
a man on the.moon—described by former 
President Eisenhower as “a mad effort to 
win a stunt race’—government has taken 
on dependents all over this earth. Checks 
go out to more than 40 million persons at 
home: 12 million to employees and the others 
to welfare beneficiaries. Abroad, no less than 
95 countries and territories are receiving U.S. 
aid. 

The true cost of government runs far be- 
yond $150 billion a year. Many people, after 
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gathering figures and receipts all year long, 
worked on into the night last Easter on gov- 
ernmentally prescribed arithmetical exer- 
Cises, filling the forms for Federal (and per- 
haps also State) income tax returns due the 
next day, April 15. No one has tried to 
Calculate the manhours of dismal drudgery 
Boing into the preparation of tax returns. 
The rates of tax rise progressively. And 80 
does the effort demanded. The more a man 
earns—and the more his time is worth—the 
greater the obligation imposed to amass de- 
tallied records and comprehend the compli- 
cations of the law. 

Form 1040, which 35 million persons find 
it necessary to use, can require upward of 
500 entries (including supplemental sched- 
ules) and as many as 200 additions, sub- 
tractions, multiplications and divisions. The 
Superintendent of Documents in Washington 
has on sale a 144-page volume which eluci- 
Gates some of the major technicalities. Yet 
no one can settle back and say he under- 
stands the whole of the law. Not only is the 
law itself in process of repeated change, but 
the regulations are changed and court de- 
cisions alter the interpretation of law and 
Teguiations. The Internal Revenue Service 
itself has a major problem of training quali- 
fled agents, numbering some 30,000. Pub- 
lishing technical books on taxes, and advis- 
ing people on taxes, have become big busi- 
ness. The core of tax experts outside govern- 
ment is represented in the 71,000 enrolled 
Practitioners recognized by the IRS. 

The work imposed on individuals is noth- 

compared to that imposed on employers. 
Not only are there many more forms but 
employers must serve as uncompensated tax 
Collectors, taking money out of the pay en- 
velopes of workers according to formula and, 
Often, adding a tax bite assessed on custom- 
ers. The IRS has a total staff of 64,000 and 
* budget of 8674 million. These are big 
figures. But there is little doubt that busi- 
ness firms collectively employ even more peo- 
Ple and spend even more money gathering 
in tens of billions of revenues. 

And burdens of calculating and assessing 
are Just part of the story. Besides the 
and State and local tax authorities, 

there are thousands of Government offices 
and agencies with overlapping jurisdictions 
Over business. Thus, lying beneath the visi- 
ble costs—set out in the budgets prepared 
at various levels of government—is an ice- 
berg of invisible costs. 

SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


Such costs take an infinite variety of 
forms, ranging from a simple postcard re- 
Port for an official agency to interminable 
Procedures required by regulatory authori- 
ties and tedious investigations launched by 
congressional committees or executive de- 
Partments—all too often simply uncovering 
facta already known to anyone who has 
taken the trouble to find them. A major 
company may be called upon to supply hun- 
Greds of thousands of figures in a year’s 

Many valuable statistics emerge from 
Oficial compilations but the truth is that 
the quantity of data overwhelms the capacity 
Of statisticians to digest them. Some re- 
Quired forms have no more important use 
— bundled up for sale as waste 


The second Hooyer Commission gave some 

ea of the dimensions of the problem at 
the Federal level. As of 1955 it was estimated 
that paperwork within the Federal Govern- 
eat cost $4 billion a year, consumed 25 
ilion sheets of paper, required office space 
equal to 36 Empire State Buildings and 
Storage space equal to 7 Pentagons. Paper 
handling is a more popular exercise than 
50-mile hikes. It fans out across the 


Forms go out to business firms and in- 
dividuals to be completed and returned for 
Tegulatory, statistical, or tax purposes. 
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Though the Hoover Commission made no 
overall estimate of the total costs involved, 
it pointed out that the private cost is far 
greater than the Government's cost of totting 
up the figures. 

Since 1955, both costs have grown. By 
latest count, the Federal Government has 
some 5,300 forms in use for regular report- 
ing. And this does not include reports to the 
IRS, certain other agencies of the Treasury 
Department, and the several layers of bank- 
ing authorities, which are exempted from the 
Federal Reports Act. 

These are, besides, reports for State and 
local government units. The Hoover Com- 
mission found that State and city govern- 
ments impose more than 50 percent of the 
Nation's burden of paperwork. 

As John E. Swearingen, president of the 
Standard Oll Co. of Indiana, describes the 
situation: 

“We have arrived at the unhappy point at 
which the Cyclopean eye of some almighty 
regulatory agency is upon us when we buy or 
sell, ship or receive, hire or fire, grow or 
manufacture, save or spend, drink or diet, 
profit or lose, talk or listen.” 

Amid all the hue and cry about accelerat- 
ing economic-growth—which means cutting 
out useless effort and getting more produc- 
tion per manhour—we tend to ignore the 
multiplication of burdens placed upon people 
to comply with laws. And while we lament 
the shortage of employment opportunities, we 
overlook the endless rules and regulations 
that discourage people from going into busi- 
ness or invite them to get out. 

COSTS OF TAX REPORTING 

The most familiar kind of invisible cost to 
the ayerage American is the paperwork in- 
volved in his income tax return. Partly be- 
cause the tax rates are so high, the Govern- 
ment takes a proprietary interest in the 
money a man earns. And all the time peo- 
ple are being put to more and more trouble 
to defend their take-home pay. Even so, 
there was considerable public support for 
changes in expense account rules—including 
the requirement for the keeping of a day-to- 
day diary—put into the Revenue Act of 1962 
as a means of checking abuses. This makes 
bookkeeping a large part of the job of every- 
one who has responsibilities to pay out money 
in connection with business travel. 

In response to businessmen’s advice, the 
IRS later loosened up a bit on the rules. 
But all this paperwork becomes a burden 
to the employer’s tax department. One cor- 
porate executive, quoted by Business Week, 
predicted that “we'll have to rent a separate 
warehouse for the literally millions of pieces 
of paper we'd have to keep.” No one will 
ever have a chance to go through them all. 
Nevertheless the law requires that they be 
there for years until the related tax returns 
are audited and approved or the statute of 
limitations mercifully permits disposal of the 
waste. 

The scope for additional layers of State and 
local government taxation has been broad- 
ened by Supreme Court decisions giving them 
greater leeway for taxing out-of-State cor- 
porations. What this has meant in terms 
of paperwork burdens was effectively pre- 
sented before the Special House Subcom- 
mittee on State Taxation of Interstate Com- 
merce in June 1962 by Werner N. Davidson, 
secretary-treasurer of the Caloric Corp.: 

“The cost of additional help to file only 
for state tax purposes, the space required 
for the storage of such otherwise useless 
records, the cost of one additional invoice 
copy for each charge to our customer, will 
add at least $20,000 annually to our cost of 
doing business. - 

“By taking into account machine time, 
salaries paid to our people who perform the 
tax reporting function, subscriptions for tax 
services, endless correspondence with taxing 
authorities to support our returns, payment 
of travel and per diem allowances to tax 
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auditors of foreign states, we spend an ad- 
ditional $50,000 per year. 

“Our corporation and its subsidiaries file 
& total of 999 tax returns of all kinds per 
year and the cost of each tax return amounts 
to $70." 

Just in the year since his testimony, Mr. 
Davidson reports that the number of tax 
returns has risen further to 1,140. Larger 
companies have even more. In 1959, the 
Union Carbide Corp.. was filing 3,600 tax 
forms a year. ; 


CASE STUDIES FROM BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 


Some other cases were presented in a 1959 
report of the House Subcommittee on Cen- 
sus and Government Statistics. One of the 
most striking was that of a large midwestern 
manufacturer, which kept a detailed record 
for 1 year: 

“In the year, the company handled 173 
different Federal forms ranging in frequency 
of filing from daily to annual, and involving 
the filing of 3983 reports. The workload 
amounted to 48,285 hours. In addition, the 
company received a number of other Federal 
forms, presumably yoluntary, which it did 
not respond to because it objected to the 
apparent duplication, felt that the data re- 
quested were confidential, or for other rea- 
sons. Requests from State agencies 
which were complied with included 63 differ- 
ent forms, involving the filing of 1,145 re- 
ports at a cost of 3,266 hours.” 

While it is difficult to generalize, re 
requirements arise at the birth of a fledging 
enterprise and ever after distract from the 
work of keeping alive. The requirements 
tend to be heaviest for the biggest com- 
panies, for firms in regulated industries, for 
corporations holding Government contracts 
and for firms dealing in agricultural 
products. 

Regulated industries typically have much 
more Government-imposed reporting and 
record-keeping expense than business gen- 
erally. After the Hoover Commission study 
in 1955, some progress was made toward 
simplifying and thinning out reporting 
workloads in certain industries. The con- 

drift is exemplied in the field of bank- 
ing where financial institutions this year are 
being required to file information returns 
on each account with interest payments of 
$10 or more. Also, along with other payers 
of interest or dividends, banks are devoting 
a good deal of time and money to obtain 
social security numbers from customers to 
be put on reports to the IRS. 

The classic case, of course, is that of the 
railroad business, put under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1887. Over the 
decades, reports required to meet the needs 
of the day were enlarged until the industry 
found itself preoccupied with paperwork, 
The last time the Association of American 
Railroads made a listing of the reports re- 
quired by Federal agencies—in 1954—it took 
10 pages to give the titles of 164 separate 
reports. This list did not include reports 
connected with the are of 9 

Some reports are req ann y, ers 
semiannually, quarterly, monthly, weekly, 
daily or as certain events occur. The longest 
annual report, Form A“ of the ICC, runs to 
117 pages of detailed schedules. 

One monthly report for the Department 
of Agriculture is labeled: 

“Report to USDA, San Francisco, of num- 
ber of carloads of corn westbound passing 
Needles, Calif.” 

Such detailed reports are only one aspect 
of a general problem of overregulation of the 

to the ICC alone is fig- 
ured as costing more than $5 million a year. 

Similar problems are found in other public 
utility fields. The Hoover Commission re- 
ported in 1955 that it cost gas and electric 
companies more than $14 million a year to 
prepare requests for rate changes. It cited 
one example of how expensive rate proceed- 
ing can be: 
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“One company fills its plane with several 
tons of documente and exhibits for such a 
case. Company executives are forced to fly 
to Washington separately in commercial air- 
lines. Normally one or more Federal Power 
Commission representatives then visit the 
utility, 

“Some measure of how lengthy a process 
this is, is the fact that the Government man 
commonly buys or rents a house in the lo- 
cality, checks on schools for his children, 
etc. There he audits the company's books 
to see if they support the facts in the re- 
ports. In practice he seldom agrees with 
costs claimed by the company. His sugges- 
tions, therefore, cause the company to re- 
vise the voluminous data originally com- 
piled.” 

Industry sources say $14 million is still a 
conservative estimate of rate proceeding 
costs, and that instances like the case cited 
above are not unusual. 

NIGHTMARES AT HIGH NOON 

Even if a manufacturer or distributor is 
not in a regulated industry, it may still find 
itself immersed in a similarly expensive pro- 
cedure. An everpresent danger is the possi- 
bility of running afoul of the vague but po- 
tent antitrust laws. 

In 1959, for example, three salt companies— 
Morton, International, and Diamond Crys- 
tal—were charged with fixing prices of rock 
salt. Two and a half years later, a Federal 
jury found them not guilty. In the interim, 
the work of assembling data and materials 
to defend themselves—plus lawyers’ fees— 
had cost the three firms $775,000, a sum far 
greater than the $150,000 maximum in fines 
they might have been liable to pay if found 
guilty. But the Invisible costs go beyond 
these figures. As reported by the Wall Street 
Journal, Morton Salt Co. president Daniel 
Peterkin described the lingering effects: 

“We've been in business more than 100 
years and we think we have a fine reputa- 
tion. Anytime you're accused of violating 
the law, particularly the antitrust laws, it's 
extremely damaging to you. After acquittal, 
the damage still exists. The mere fact that 
you're accused is enough to hurt you in many 
people's minds.“ 

A similar, but much lengthier, case in- 
volved Standard Oil of Indiana, which was 
cited for alleged price discrimination by the 
Federal Trade Commission in 1940. After 
extensive litigation involving two trips to the 
Supreme Court, the company finally won its 
case in 1958. 

President Swearingen, hdwever, found the 
victory worth the cost: 

“In our judgment, the net effect was to 
preserve a competitive system for American 
business, but it took 17 costly and trying 
years of litigation to do it. And, to preserve 
our right to compete, we had to fight off a 
Federal agency originally established to in- 
sure the continuance of effective competi- 
tion, 

“I submit that this is the kind of thing 
that can give any responsible businessman 
nightmares at high noon. In our instance, 
the continuing threat to our ability to com- 
pete also threatened the interests of our 
thousands of stockholders and employees.” 

ATTEMPTS TO STEM THE TIDE 

While the growing burden of paperwork 
and other expenses imposed by Government 
has naturally evoked recurrent protests, at- 
tempts to stem the tide have met with 
only limited success. 

In 1942, when World War II had stimulated 
a vast outpouring of Government regula- 
tions and requests for information, Congress 
passed the Federal Reports Act, authorizing 
the Bureau of the Budget to coordinate 
Federal reporting with a view toward elim- 
inating duplications and minimizing bur- 
dens. In 1951, during the Korean conflict, 
this authorization was supplemented by an 
Executive order. 
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The Budget Bureau's Office of Statistical 
Standards, charged with carrying out this 
function, has been largely responsible for 
making the Federal statistical system more 
orderly and appreciative of the needs of the 
public and of the problems of respondents. 
Helping to accomplish this has been an Ad- 
visory Council on Federal Reports, sponsored 
by five national business groups. 

The work of these groups was given im- 
petus by the Hoover Commission. But, as 
the Office of Statistical Standards has 
pointed out, progress is slow and requires 
contining, persistent efforts because changes 
in administrative reports involve legal or 
policy problems. 

THE NUB OF THE PROBLEM 

Therein lies the nub of the problem. The 
growth of “invisible costs“ has accompanied 
the expansion of Government activities— 
through the great depression, two major 
wars and the postwar burgeoning of the wel- 
fare state. 

As more and more money is disbursed by 
public agencies and as more private activities 
are regulated by Government, public officials 
want at hand more minute information 
about what's going on. Hence, more paper- 
work. 

It is perhaps no accident that the agency 
with the largest number of regularly re- 
quired reports—the Agriculture Depart- 
ment—is the one that encountered outright 
rebellion last May when wheat growers, in a 
national referendum, rejected high price 
supports and tighter controls. There comes 
a time when self-respecting individuals re- 
sist encroachments upon their privacies and 
freedoms. 

About the worst thing that can happen to 
a people is to become servants of the state. 
It is well to recall the warnings of Alexis de 
Tocqueville, more than a century ago, de- 
scribing how despotism might conquer a 
democratic society: 

“Above this race of men stands an immense 
and tutelary power, which takes upon itself 
alone to secure their gratifications and to 
watch over their fate. That power is abso- 
lute, minute, regular, provident, and mild. 

“After having thus successfully taken each 
member of the community in its powerful 
grasp and fashioned him at will, the supreme 
power then extends its arm over the whole 
community. It covers the surface of society 
with a network of small complicated rules, 
minute and uniform, through which the 
most original minds and the most energetic 
characters cannot penetrate, to rise above 
the crowd. The will of man is not shattered, 
but softened, bent, and guided; men are 
seldom forced by it to act, but they are 
constantly restrained from acting. 

“Such a power does not destroy, but it pre- 
vents existence; it does not tyrannize, but it 
compresses, enervates, extinguishes, and 
stupefies a people, till each nation Is reduced 
to nothing better than a flock of timid and 
industrious animals of which the govern- 
ment is the shepherd.” 


The 344th Anniversary of First Legisla- 
tive Body in America i 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. BYRD of Virginia. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD a speech 
I prepared for delivery on the occasion 
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of the 344th anniversary of the First 
Legislative Body in America. 

This celebration was held at James- 
town, Va, on July 30, 1963, and was 
sponsored by the Jamestown Founda- 
tion, of which my friend, the Honorable 
Lewis J. McMurran, Jr., is chairman. 

By reason of the sudden and serious 
iliness of Mrs. Byrd, I was unable to be 
present and my address was read by 
the Honorable THomas N. DOWNING, 
Member of the House of Representatives 
from the First Virginia District. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

THE 344TH ANNIVERSARY OF FIRST LEGISLATIVE 
Bopy In AMERICA 


(Nore.—Speech by Senator Harry F. BYRD, 
Democrat, of Virginia, prepared for occasion 
of the 244th anniversary of the First Legisla- 
tive body in America, Jamestown, Va. De- 
livered in absence of Senator Byrp by Hon. 
THomas N. Downrnc, Member of House of 
Representatives from the First Virginia Dis- 
trict.) 

It is a pleasure to be here today with so 
many friends to commemorate the anniver- 
sary of the first legislative body in America, 
which was conyened 344 years ago on July 
30, 1619. 

The efforts of the Jamestown Foundation 
in arranging these ceremonies, in coopera- 
tion with the Association for the Preserva- 
tion of Virginia Antiquities, and the National 
Park Service, are appreciated. 

Jamestown is part of the heritage of all 
Americans, wherever they are, and it is ap- 
propriate that the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia, the Federal Government, and indi- 
viduals through the APVA should work to- 
gether for its preservation. 

It is an honor to participate in these cere- 
monies with my friend Lewis McMurran and 
the trustees of the Jamestown Foundation, 
along with representatives of the government 
of Virginia, and others who are here. 

I could never come to Jamestown without 
expressing my gratitude to the APVA for its 
untiring and invaluable work, over the years. 
I doubt if we would be here today, had it 
not been for the early interest of that orga- 
nization. 

And I am always delighted to be in com- 
pany with Conrad Wirth, Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service. I regard him as one 
of the most able men in public life, and I 
think the Park Service Is one of the most 
worthwhile of Federal agencies. 

I suspect that it was more than coin- 
cidence that Mr. Wirth chose the site where 
our Nation has its roots for the beginning 
of the Park Service Mission 66 under which 
the Service has made such fine progress. 

With Jamestown as a symbol, areas in- 
cluded in the National Park System mirror 
both the Nation and the history of its peo- 
ple. It is preserving the scenic areas such 
as Yellowstone, and the scientifically wonder- 
ful areas such as the Grand Canyon. 

And then there are the cherished histori- 
cal areas, numbering about 100, with James- 
town at the beginning of the list. The co- 
operation between the APVA, the Park Serv- 
ice, and the State here at Jamestown 18 4 
source of great pride. 

It has been noted here that this year 
marks my 80th anniversary in the Senate 
of the United States. I am sincerely grate- 
ful to you and all of the people of Virginia 
for this high privilege. 

Over these years we have witnessed some 
epic events. Tremendous changes have oc 
curred in the world. Some national govern- 
ments have fallen. Many new nations have 
been created. 

But under a system of government en- 
visioned at Jamestown, the United States 
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has grown great and to a position of world 
leadership. I want the life of this Nation 
to be the longest and the best. 7 

But we are showing signs of weakness: 
Staggering national debt, continuing Feder- 
al deficits, widespread civil disorder, and 
disregard for economic and fiscal discipline. 
These are matters of deep concern. 

Our early crises were met and mastered 
On this sacred spot beginning in 1607. It 
May be appropriate for us today to turn to 
the stalwart men who have gone before us 
for. the stern guidance needed in our time. 

Historically, basic moral and political is- 
sues have appeared time and again in dif- 
ferent form. Toynbee, the historian, says 
the manner in which a civilization meets its 
3 determines whether it stands or 


What are the lessons for us to be drawn 
from the experiences of those who founded 
the first permanent English settlement in 
the new world here at Jamestown? I am 

of at least three we should never 
forget. 

Too many of those first settlers, despite the 
hazards of the Atlantic, looked to Mother 
England for provision of their food and 
clothing; and many of them died needlessly 
in the starving time winter of. 1609-10. 

The wiser men had realized that the sooner 

company became self-sufficient, the bet- 
ter the chance to survive and prosper; they 
Needed fisheries, food crops, and tobacco for 
trade in England. And their wisdom finally 
prevalled. 

This is Jamestown's first lesson: Man's 
first duty to himself is to be as independent 
and as self-sufficient as possible. John Smith 
and John Rolfe knew that survival accepts 
RO substitute for work. 

Successful culture of tobacco for export, 
“nd other developments, attracted new set- 

, and as the colony grew the people be- 
restless under harsh martial-type rule. 
this leads to Jamestown’s second lesson. 

The London Co., influenced by Sir Edwin 
Sandys, granted the so-called Great Charter 
for Virginia. This abolished the company 

p of land and tools, and substituted 
Tule of law for martial restriction. 
we know, much more was to happen; 
but it was this action by the London com- 
Dany which permitted the colonists to elect 
thelr own representatives and participate 
With the company in making the laws for 
their own government. 

Sir George Yeardiey, as Governor, called 
the first elected representatives in the new 
World into their first assembly on July 30 
Of the old calendar 1619, here at this place 
on the banks of the historic James River. 

When they arrived from their respective 
Settlements along the river, they met with 
the Governor and his council of advisers in 
aie old wooden church, and for the next 6 

Y8—without the benefit of air condition- 

B—they made history. 

8 set the precedent for all succeeding 
tish colonies in America to share in the 
1 & of laws, levying taxes, and other 
Ocal matters. Dr. Charles M. Andrews, the 
says: 
å “The principle was finally laid down that 
3 colony should be, in part at least, a 
"A g community, with a Gov- 
1 and council appointed in England and 

Tepresentative assembly chosen by the 
a oe n or freeholders of the colony * * * 
m actor of vast consequence in the develop- 

ent of American political practices.” 

blessing of freedom which can be 

the under representative government is 

8 lesson of Jamestown. But suc- 

ti depends upon sound economic concep- 

on and individual responsibility toward 
nt. 

We have seen regimes in Central and 
South America and elsewhere go by the 
board because they lacked sound fiscal basis, 

the willingness, or capability, to accept 
ment bility for honest efficient govern- 
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There is one more Jamestown lesson on 
my mind today. Popular government had 
been in effect in Virginia only 16 years when 
relations between the Governor and the as- 
sembly came to a critical point in the 
colony's affairs. 

As we know, the separate but equal status 
of legislative, executive, and judicial 
branches is fundamental to our system of 
government. It provides the balance, and 
establishes the checks against usurpation of 
power. 

Like more recent experiences with execu- 
tives, the colonists in 1635 had difficulty 
with Governor John Harvey who sought to 
override the will of the assembly. As mat- 
ters grew worse, the assembly met and 
forced him out. 

Although Governor Harvey partially 
cleared himself in London and returned to 
Virginia, his experience stood forever as a 
warning to colonial governors that they were 
answerable to the people of the colony. 

History might have been different if this 
warning had been heeded by Governor Ber- 
keley in 1676, or King George III a hundred 
years later. They should have known the 
people of Virginia would resist arbitrary 
rule. 

It is not necessary here to trace the spread 
of representative government. Ours is not 
a pure democracy, but it is a brilliant and 
practical approach to it; and Virginians take 
pride in their contributions to its develop- 
ment. 

The people of no colony had a greater role 
in the growth of our political institutions 
than the people of Virginia, And when the 
Federal Union was constructed after the 
Revolution, Virginia could offer the unsur- 
passed skills and talents of George Mason, 
George Wythe, George Washington, Edmund 
Pendleton, Thomas Jefferson, James Madi- 
son, Edmund Randolph, and John Marshall. 

The lessons of Jamestown are still clear 
for those who will accept their guidance. 
They provide a lodestar to set the course for 
good government in the United States. 

If we would practice the lessons in the 
power of freedom and self-government we 
learned at Jamestown, I would have no fear 
for the future. We would meet the chal- 
lenges of today—at home and abroad— 
firmly and justly. 

We would recognize our weaknesses and 
correct them. 

We would recognize the virtues of pru- 
dence and industry. 

We would protect our people against civil 
disorder. 

We would provide for our national 
security. 

We would promote our enterprise system. 

We would preserve our form of govern- 
ment and our freedom. 

Let me conclude with the words of His 
Majesty's Council for Virginia to the settlers 
as they departed in 1606: The way to pros- 
per and achieve good success is to make 
yourselves all of one mind for the good of 
your country and your own, and to serve and 
fear God, the Giver of all Goodness.” 

We need frequent recurrence to funda- 
mental principles, and the courage to put 
them to good use. 


Poland Steps Up Curbs on Church 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OY 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
emphasis has been placed in recent weeks 
on the East-West thaw and statements 
have been forthcoming from the State 
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Department, complimenting the liberal- 
ization policies by eastern European sat- 
ellite regimes, it is practical for us to 
take note of reports from Poland of in- 
creased persecution by the Communist 
government of the Catholic Church. 

As evidence of this fact, I submit for 
the Recorp an article which appeared in 
the August 9 edition of the New York 
Times, indicating the repression carried 
on by the government against religious 
activities. 

It is ironic that State Department ex- 
perts do not take note of the actual con- 
ditions behind the Iron Curtain, but 
rather see fit to accept at face value the 
public pronouncements by the Commu- 
nist regimes. 

The article follows: 

POLAND STEPS Up CURBS on CHURCH: ANNUAL 
REPRESSION AFFECTS INSTITUTIONS AND 
PILcrms 

(By Paul Underwood) 


Warsaw, August 8.—The annual summer- 
time step-up of pressure by Poland's Com- 
munist regime against the Roman Catholic 
Church is underway, informed sources re- 
ported today. 

As in previous years, the Government has 
taken advantage of the vacation period to 
slice off some of the church's ancillary 
activities. 

The sources said it may be some time be- 
fore the full effect is known but the follow- 
ing steps have been confirmed: 

A nursery in Warsaw operated by the Sis- 
ters of the Resurrection has been closed. 
The nuns who conducted it were transported 
by truck, along with their belongings, to a 
convent of the same order elsewhere in 
in Warsaw. 

Two seminaries in Cracow have been or- 
dered to turn over part of their dormitory 
space to the authorities. 

The Government has barred organized pil- 
grimages from Warsaw to Czestochowa for 
the annual Assumption Day rites there, al- 
ways one of the great manifestations of 
Polish Catholicism. 

REGIME CITIES EPIDEMIC 

In issuing the ban on pilgramages, the 
Government pleaded the necessity to prevent 
the spread of a smallpox epidemic that has 
broken out in the southwestern city of Wroc- 
law. However, the regime has made no move 
to bar ordinary tourist travel throughout the 
country. 

Taking advantage of this, one group of 
more than 1,000 pilgrims left Warsaw yester- 
day, traveling as tourists rather than in their 
customary religious procession. 

The closing of the Warsaw nursery ap- 
peared to be a continuation of an action 
started last year. In a pastoral letter issued 
last August 15, Stefan Cardinal W. 
complained about the seizure of two other 
nurseries run by the Sisters of the Resur- 
rection. 

The regime's moves this summer took many 
observers in Warsaw by surprise. Despite a 
sharp attack by Wladyslaw Gomulka, the 
First Secretary of the Polish Workers (Com- 


munist) Party, on the Polish bishops earlier 


this year, there had been signs of an im- 
provement in church-state relations. 

A joint church-state commission has been 
reactivated after several years of inaction. 
Both the Government and the official press 
raised the late Pope John XXIII as a man 
of peace and applauded the election of Pope 
Paul VI as his successor. 

Even Mr. Gomulka's attack on the bishops, 
delivered July 4, in a speech to a plenary 
meeting of his party's Central Committee, 
was not considered an indication of trouble 
ahead. The Communist leader devoted only 
two paragraphs of a 4-hour speech to the 
church, charging the bishops with hostility 
to communism. 
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The Government has sought in recent years 
to avoid a dramatic major conflict with the 
church but has worked steadily to reduce 
the church’s influence. The annual summer 
action normally does not Involve interference 
with religious services or worship but 18 
aimed at the slow elimination of the 
church's ancillary activities, such as schools, 
hospitals, charitable institutions and social 
work, 

One of the Government's weapons, used 
against the Cracow seminaries, is a housing 
law rationing the living space of an individ- 
ual and providing for the selzure of any sur- 
plus, 

“Hikers” VISIT SHRINE 

Warsaw, August 8—Hundreds of Roman 
Catholics took part today in a 120-mile pil- 
grimage on foot to see the famed “Black 
Madonna” painting in the monastery at 
Czestochowa. They went as “hikers” be- 
cause of the Government ban on a formal 
procession, 


REA Still Growing on the Western Frontier 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speak- 
er, in this day of electronic computers 
and space satellites, the small Montana 
city of Troy is mobilizing to celebrate 
the coming of electrical power to a long, 
narrow, mountain valley. Such cele- 
brations are a continuing tribute to the 
wisdom of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration program of the Roosevelt 
era, and continued by the Truman, 
Eisenhower, and Kennedy administra- 
tions. Loans at reasonable rates of in- 
terest from the public treasury bring the 
benefits of electrical energy to remote 
areas—electrical energy which 90-odd 
percent of America views as part and 
parcel of the necessities of life. It is 
my pleasure to call to the attention of 
the Members of the House an article 
from page 1 of the August 8, 1963, 
edition of the Western News, of Libby, 
Mont.: 

Ocrozner 10 Is TENTATIVE Date Ser FOR 
DEDICATION OF YAAK SUBSTATION 

Citizens of Troy are making plans to cele- 
brate the coming of power to a long, narrow, 
mountain valley. Electric power this fall 
will begin to flow over 21 miles of new line 
built up the remote Yaak River valley. 

Northern Lights, a tristate cooperative 
with headquarters at Sandpoint, Idaho, will 
spend nearly $125,000 in the next 2 or 3 
years to bring power to the area and about 
875,000 will be expended this year, according 
to William T. Nordeen, Northern Lights gen- 
eral manager. Nordeen sald the co-op will 
serve 83 customers in the Yaak. 

Bonneville Power Administration has 
started construction on a $56,000 substation 
to tap its 115,000-volt line between Bonners 
Ferry and Troy. 

The Troy Business and Professional Men's 
Club is organizing the celebration for the 
big day when a switch is thrown to energize 
the substation and the first 21 miles of the 
new line up the valley. That day is ex- 
pected to be October 10. 

The honored guests will include the resl- 
dents of Yaak Valley. 
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Invitations also are going out to industrial 
and public leaders in northern Idaho, west- 
ern Montana, northeastern Washington, and 
Washington, D.C. 

Among those invited are Gov. Tim Bab- 
cock, BPA Administrator Charles R Luce, 
U.S. Senators Lee METCALF and MIKE MANS- 
FIELD, and Congressman ARNOLD OLSEN. 

Robert Steiner, Troy District ranger for 
the Kootenai National Forest, is chairman 
of the committee. Other members include 
Robert Souhrada. Howard Hunt, Gerald 
Kensler, Charles Cone, Oscar Cooley, Ford 
Cripe and Ray Cole. ` 

“It took a lot of work by the valley resi- 
dents and the cooperative efforts of the 
Forest Service, Northern Lights, Bonneville 
and the General Telephone Co. to get the 
line started,“ Steiner sald. “This is a great 
day for the folks up the Yaak Valley and we 
intend to see that it gets proper recognition.” 

Foundations for the substation are being 
laid, and Northern Lights crews have cleared 
nearly all of the right-of-way. 

The total number of residents in the Yaak 
is estimated at 150. $ 

The valiey is one of the last settled areas 
in the Nation to be without central station 
electric power. A few of the larger farms 
have small gasoline generating units that 
provide electricity. A ranger station, saw- 
mill and gold and silver mine have diesel 
generators. 5 - 

About 80 homes are strung out along the 
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. Yaak River road for-a distance of 45 miles 


from U.S: Highway 2. There are two concen- 
trations of population. One is 13 miles from 
the highway at the Sylvanite Ranger Station 
where there is a school, 17 homes and the 
sawmill. The other is the settlement of 
Yaak 31 miles from the highway. 

Landmarks at the settlement include an 
abandoned Air Force radar station which 
was equipped with diesel generators, and 
a tavern named the Dirty Shame, Jr. 

Sylvanite Ranger Station and the mill, 
which is owned by Bruce Leighty, will be the 
two heaviest users of electricity on the line. 
Twenty-five men work at the sawmill. An 
equal number of loggers supply it with logs. 

The ranger station has a permanent staff 
of 17 men and a summer work force that 
goes as high as 60 men. 


Dr. Charles Seymour 


EXTENSION OF .REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, Connecticut 
and the Nation both have lost an out- 
standing citizen in the death of Dr. 
Charles Seymour. As president of Yale, 
he led a great university through de- 

pression, war, and the vast problems of 
the postwar period. He did it all with 
grace, courage. and foresight. We prob- 
ably will remember him most for his in- 
flexible defense of academic freedom 
which he coupled with a recognition of 
the tremendous responsibilities which 
such freedom carries. From his high po- 
sition as head of one of the free world’s 
great universities, he consistently warned 
against dangers of governmental en- 
croachment on academic freedoms. In 
one of his last speeches as president, he 
declared: 

We insist upon the importance of our in- 
dependence from external control, whether, 
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as in early days, it was threatened by cleri- 
cal or denominational influence, or today, 
as we recognize the perils implied in a sys- 
tem of governmental grants. We cannot 
carry forward our special mission unless we 
are free to do so In our way. 


It is certain that Dr. Seymour fulfilled 
his special mission magnificently. We 
have lost a wise gentleman whose in- 
fluence will long survive him to the last- 
ing benefit of American education. 


Foreign Aid Dollars Come Back to 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, critics 
of foreign aid often have charged that 
our foreign aid funds are funneled down 
a rathole from which there is no return. 

Unfortunately, few people realize that 
when we appropriate money for this pur- 
pose we are not shipping all those dol- 
lars overseas but actually are helping to 
promote the economy of our Nation, our 
individual States and our own communi- 
ties. 

At present nearly 80 percent of the 
foreign aid dollars spent to assist nations 
to buy products return to the United 
States. In the case of loans for develop- 
ment, the return is more than 90 percent. 
Factories and workers all across America 
are benefiting directly from oversea 
orders made possible by foreign aid. It 
is estimated that the aid program af- 
fects 700,000 jobs directly and even more 
indirectly. 

According to conservative estimates, 
firms in my home State of Wisconsin re- 
ceived a total of $30,851,200 in foreign 
aid procurement orders in the period be- 


` tween January, 1954, and May, 1963. 


Figures released by the Agency for Inter- 
national Development just today show 
that foreign ajd orders to Wisconsin com- 
panies totaled $171,027 last month for & 
cumulative total of $1,990,340 for 1963. 

I have used Wisconsin as an example 
of what is occurring all across our Na- 
tion. A recent article in the Washington 
Post contained further information on 
the impact of foreign aid on our domestic 
economy. Icommend it to the attention 
of my colleagues: 

Most Forercx Am Now Spent Wirn US. 
a Fmus 
= (By Carroll Kilpatrick) 

WasHincron,—Early last summer a steel 
mill in Birmingham was preparing to close 
because of lack of orders, At the last mo- 
ment the company obtained an order to pro- 
duce 56,000 tons of railway track and fasten- 
ings for Pakistan. 

The order meant that the jobs of an estl- 
mated 1,100 persons at the mill or in the 
railroads and factories that service the mill 
were saved. 

It meant employment and income to the 
port of Mobile, which handled the shipment 
and payments of $1.4 million to American 
shipping lines which handled the equip- 
ment to Pakistan. 
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This was a foreign aid order. It is but one 
Of a large number of examples of the impact 
of foreign aid on the domestic economy. 

MONEY COMES BACK 


In the first 6 months of the current fiscal 
year, 77 cents of every foreign aid dollar 
Spent for commodities went to American 


Because of this increasing reliance on 
American suppliers to fill foreign aid re- 
quirements, foreign ald is gaining an im- 
Portant constituency. It is too early to mea- 
Sure exactly the strength of the constituency 
and its influence on Congress, but its weight 
has been felt. Some persons think the pro- 
Sram may no longer be quite so unpopular 
on Capitol Hill. 

Farmers long have known that were it 
not for food-for-peace shipments, their sur- 
Pluses would be larger and their incomes 
Smaller. Shippers also have recognized the 
direct benefit to them from foreign aid. 
Now business and labor are learning that 
they have a stake in the aid program. 


WO DIRECT ORDERS 


The Agency for International Develop- 
Ment (AID) does not award contracts to 
ican suppliers. It authorizes loans to a 
country and requires the country to buy 
Materials for the ald project in the United 
States to the latgest extent possible. The 
Tecipient country, working through middle- 
men, makes the awards to individual sup- 
Pliers in the United States. 

Recently a number of business advisory 
Services have provided American business- 
men with advice on how to get these or- 

The Commerce Department provides 
free service in line with its efforts to pro- 
Mote exports. 
Some Congressmen are pleased to be able 
to announce that a company in their district 
Just received an order to manufacture 
road-building equipment for Ecuador or 
“rugs for India. Some other Congressmen 
Complain that AID is using these announce- 
Ments to try to influence their votes. 
When AID learns that an order has been 
with an American company, it gives 
the information to the Senator and Repre- 
Sentative from the State and district in- 
Yolved so that they may make the original 
cement if they wish to do so, 

As late as 1960, 49 cents of every American 
ald dollar used to buy commodities was spent 
in Western Now only about 8 cents 
Of every dollar is spent in Europe. 

ent in the underdeveloped coun- 
tries, which is still encouraged, has increased 
from 10 cents on the dollar in 1960 to 15 
Cents at present. Most of the purchases in 
2 underdeveloped countries consist of such 
tems as petroleum, crude rubber, lumber 
and nber products. 
a © American share of commodity expen- 
in me increased from 40 cents on the dollar 
fiscal year 1960 to 41 cents in 1961, 64 
erat in 1962 and 77 cents in the first half 
1963. 


SHARE IN BUSINESS 


yy ty-four States and the District of Co- 
Umbia shared in the business last year. AID 
= releases report such orders as $20,615 
à Troy (Ohio) supplier of welding equip- 
Ment for India; $37,943 to a Scranton (Pa.) 
Pp utacturer for yarn for South Korea; 
586 to a Connecticut pharmaceutical com- 

y so South Vietnam; $3.1 million to 

orld Airlines f 

for e or aviation equipment 
8 one AID official explained, “The largest 
tes of our foreign assistance is not money 
rather the shipment abroad of American 
tres and services needed by recipient coun- 


Military assistance is almost entirel 
y in 
American-built materiel and American-sup- 
training. Virtually all the loans of 
wh agi Bank are disbursed to 
producers of capital equipment for 
Overseas, 


the 
Use 
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Bobby Kennedy’s Totalitarian Press 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the fact that the House will shortly 
be considering the administration's 
measure on civil rights, it occurred to 
me that Mr. Lucius Beebe’s article on the 
subject certainly gives one point of view 
which is worthy of consideration by the 
House. His article appeared in the San 
Francisco Chronicle on Monday, August 
12, 1963: 

Bossy KENNEDY’s TOTALITARIAN PRESS 

(By Lucius Beebe) 

Although prudence does not suggest the 
entry into the current and now long over- 
played, overextended, and overprejudiced 
civil rights hassle on any but the side of the 
angels, which is overwhelmingly the side 
espoused by the American newspaper and 
periodical press, especially in regions where 
civil rights were never in question, it may 
yet be possible to raise a still, small voice 
to ask if the whole business hasn't been 
carried to unseemly lengths for the self- 
interest of a number of people in no way 
concerned in it? 

To name right out in meeting two of the 
most gratuitous beneficiaries of the tumults 
and commotions they have recklessly insti- 
gated and which will for a long time en- 
danger the peace of the community, the 
sensational and irresponsible newspaper press 
and a number of its weekly contemporaries 
run neck and neck with the Attorney General 
of the United States, Robert Kennedy. 

No Kennedy, father or son, has ever let 
any consideration of statesmanship, the pub- 
lic welfare, responsibility to high office or 
the amenities of public conduct stand in the 
way of his personal political advantage. No 
shadow or trace of the high standards of 
official integrity to which even the meanest 
opportunists and time servers in W. 
pay at least lipservice has ever clouded his 
thinkin 


g. 

The maintenance of himself and his family 
in positions of power has been the only 
standard by which the Attorney General has 
ever measured any public action or private 
conniving, and he saw in the alleged “Negro 
revolution” an opportunity no rabble- 

demagog could afford to let slide. 

It is a safe bet, predicated on the Ken- 
nedy family tradition of op in 
politics, that Robert Kennedy cares less for 
the advantage of the Negro cause or for his 
loudly espoused civil rights than 
Governor Faubus or any of the self-declared 
segregationists of the Deep South. It is a 
bet that assuredly will find no takers in the 
editorial rooms of any informed newspaper 
in the land, 

Yet, despite the enlightened sophistica- 
tion which obtains in all American news- 
paper offices regarding the motives governing 
any aspect of public policy by the younger 
Kennedy, the press of the Nation has ranged 
itself with totalitarian solidarity behind him 
in an issue he has ruthlessly exploited for 
his own political advantage and with a cyni- 
cism unknown to American politics until 
the ascendancy of the Kennedy family. 

With doomsday screeches or rectitude and 
social-minded breast beating to endanger 
the human rib cage, the supposedly respon- 
sible newspaper and magazine press of the 
Nation has gone all out and without any 
least qualifying trace of impartial aloofness 
for a cause that has to date manifested itself 
in little but riot, mob rule, civil commotion, 
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and tangible evidence of immaturity and 
incapacity for self-government from which 
these same editors avert their gaze in dis- 
may when confronted with their precise 
parallels in Africa. 

The reporting of Negro disorders in the 
South, both pictorially and editorially, has 
been so prejudiced in favor of mob rule by 
a lawless minority as seriously to compromise 
the reputation of the American newspaper 
press for dispassionate reporting. It has 
abounded in the now famillar photographic 
record of Negroes set upon by “ferocious and 
inhuman” police dogs and repulsed with fire 
hoses out of all proportion to the importance 
or significance of the episodes involved, and 
only the Luce magazines, to their incalcula- 
ble credit, have even tentatively printed 
photographs of vast mobs of hostile Negroes 
taunting and setting upon lone unarmed po- 
licemen or of Negro hoodlums baiting police 
dogs with garments as a bullfighter incites 
a bull in the ring. 

Like the great and universal smear of the 

Birchers, the newspaper smear of honest 
segregationists and States rights advocates, 
especially in regions where the question has 
no least local applicability, has been too pat 
and too unanimous to escape the suspicion 
of a widespread conspiracy. The editorial 
attitude of the American newspaper press is 
no longer, to the sophisticated intelligence, 
believable. It is as totalitarian in the matter 
of “civil rights” as the police-dominated of- 
ficial press of Communist China. And as 
shatteringly boring. 
No volce has been raised to suggest that 
perhaps full membership in the club might 
well be predicated on ite being earned and 
deserved by Negro aspirants rather than on 
mob rule and civil insurrection instigated by 
the Attorney General of the United States. 

Nor has any voice been raised to point to 
the sober, factual record of a large and con- 
spicuously respectable class of colored peo- 
ple with eloquent success stories who are in 
the upper Income tax brackets, respected pro- 
fessionally for their scientific and economic 
achievements, and who go about their busi- 
ness in civilized circles without conscious- 
ness of racial discrimination of any sort. 

The newspaper and magazine press of the 
Nation has reduced the Negro population to 
an estate of filth, blasphemy, ignorance, 
crime, and squalor dictated only by its 
hanker for unbridled sensationalism and cir- 
culation through shock impact. The Attor- 
ney General of the United States views the 
colored population with equal cynicism as 
nothing more or better than a limitless 
source of political suffrage. 

A large part of the intelligent population 
of the United States is coming to view the 
whole business as a contrived imposture and 
an unmitigated bore, 


Georgia Mayors Oppose Gesell Report 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT G. STEPHENS, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. STEPHENS. Mr. Speaker, the 
board of directors of the Georgia Munic- 
ipal Association has sent to me a timely 
and well-expressed resolution which op- 
poses the report of the Committee on 
Equal Opportunities within the Armed 
Forces. I find the resolution reflects my 
own convictions on this important 
threatened invasion of civilian authority 
in America and I am glad to call the at- 
tention of the House Members to the 
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resolution passed unanimously by lead- 
ing mayors of Georgia: 

A RESOLUTION BY THE LEADING MAYORS OF 

3 GEORGIA 

Whereas the President of the United States 
has appointed a “Committee on Equal Oppor- 
tunity in the Armed Services"; and 

Whereas this committee in its report to 
the President has recommended certain ac- 
tions. to be enforced through the Military 
Establishment, the objective of which is to 
force compliance with executive policy upon 
business establishments and other facilities 
in proximity to military bases, including 
among other things, recommended use of off 
limits" powers, the replacement of local 
transportation facilities with military trans- 
portation and even possible closing of bases; 
and 

Whereas at least one of the committee 
recommendations has been placed in effect; 
and 

Whereas this action is of direct and vital 
concern to municipal officials; and 

Whereas the scope of the action recom- 
mended exceeds the normal and traditional 
function of military command in its rela- 
tionship to civil authority, and seeks to reach 
objectives not peculiar to the military, but 
common to all Americans and thereby seeks 
to compel an overall civil policy through use 
of the Military Establishment: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, by the board oj directors of the 
Georgia. Municipal Association, That we 
vigorously oppose such use of the Military 
Command to transcend the functions and 
responsibilities of duly constituted local au- 
thority in matters of concern to the entire 
citizenry. 


Washington, D.C., Newspapers Are on an 
Emotional Test Ban Treaty Jag and 
Present Only One-Sided Coverage; 
New York City Newspapers Are No 
Better 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, it would 
seem that Washington and New York 
newspaper readers are going to have to 
look hard for other sources to get any- 
thing about the partial test ban treaty 
at all that is not in glowing affirmative 
terms. These newspapers, in my opinion, 
have imposed an almost total embargo 
on any unpleasant facts raised about the 
pact. Fortunately, the Manion Forum 
of South Bend, Ind., found enough funds 
to buy a full page ad in yesterday's 
Washington Post to give local residents 
a chance at seeing at least a part of the 
other side of the picture. This was a 
reprint of a speech by Adm. Chester 
Ward, U.S. Navy, retired. Several days 
earlier wire service stories were available 
on the Ward speech, but the Washington 
Post failed run them. The only way it 
has done so is for pay. I have personally 
made available to that newspaper at 
least half a dozen stories raising ques- 
tions about the test ban pact in the past 
2 weeks and all of them have been ig- 
nored. This is just to point out that 
material raising questions about the test 
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ban has been available. It has been used 
by other newspapers in various parts of 
the country. It has not been used by the 
newspapers in the New York and Wash- 
ington area. I say this so that the edi- 
tors of these newspapers cannot claim 
the other side of the story has not been 
available to them. Perhaps those editors 
should recollect that President Kennedy 
called for a debate on this issue, in which 
everyone should take part. He did not 
just call for eulogies all over the news 
and editorial pages. I presume his call 
for a rounded discussion was directed to 
the news media of the country as well as 
to individual citizens. Maybe if the Man- 
ion Forum can dig up a few more thou- 
sands of dollars for paid ads, the people 
around Washington and New York will 
get enough information to carry on an 
intelligent debate of the pros and cons of 
the test ban issue. It is quite apparent 
they are not going to get it if the Wash- 
ington and New York City newspaper 
editors have their way. In order that it 
may be confirmed that there actually are 
two sides to the test ban question, I in- 
clude the following samples from letters 
I have received about it in the RECORD: 
WHITTIER, CALIF. 
China will do the testing for Russia. 


SEWICKLEY, PA. 
Vote against the test ban treaty. 


GLENOLDEN, Pa, 
Why all of a sudden that which has ap- 
peared to be so elusive has been attained and 
why is the haste to get it approved by the 
Senate so imperative? 
BURBANK, CALIF. 
In all of the relationships in the past, the 
result has been that the United States has 
given and Russia has stolen. 
FALLBROOK, CALIF. 
The test ban treaty is only a ruse to open 
the way for further concessions on our part. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
Defeat the test ban treaty, which seems to 
be just another Soviet trap. 
Santa BARBARA, CALIF. 
The test ban treaty does the United States 
no good, only an accommodation step up for 
Russia who has broken 50 out of 53 treaties. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
The tréaty ts not worth the paper in which 
it is written. If Khrushchey finds it serves 
his purpose to break it he will break it in- 
stantly. Already it seems to be serving the 
Communists. 
MENLO PARK, CALIF. 
Defeat the purposes of the Communists. 
Jersey Crry, N.J. 
Against ratification of the treaty. 


Minority Staffing and Victory in 1964 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 12, 1963, my colleague on the House 
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Republican conference committee on in- 
creased minority staffing, the gentleman 
from Arizona, Congressman Joun J. 
RHODES, gave an excellent speech on mi- 
nority staffing to the Human Events 
Political Action Conference at the Stat- 
ler Hotel. 

Congressman RuHopeEs’ speech, which 
he gave twice, each time to half the con- 
ference, and the fruitful question-and- 
answer sessions which followed each 
presentation were enthusiastically and 
thoughtfully received by the participants 
at the conference. In fact, within 30 
minutes of the time he finished speak- 
ing, a constituent was in my office to tell 
me of the excellent minority staffing 
presentation at the Human Events Con- 
ference. 

Such a fine speech merits the atten- 
tion of all thoughtful people, in the Con- 
gress and in the country. Therefore, I 
respectfully submit the full text of this 
speech and commend it to your atten- 
tion: 

Mtnoriry STAFFING AND VICTORY IN 1964 


You all know that the Republican Party 
is in the minority in Congress at present. 
You also probably all know that each com- 
mittee of the Congress has a professional 
staff to do research, draft reports, arrange 
witnesses for hearings, do background stud- 
ies of new fields, and so forth. The contro- 
versy over minority staffing has come to the 
fore ‘because some Republicans in Congress 
this year have stood up and said what all 
have known for a long time—that the minor- 
ity members of most committees need sev- 
eral members of the committee's staff re- 
sponsible to them, The present situation is 
that almost all staff members are hired and 
fired, promoted and demoted by the chair- 
man of the committee; naturally, then, their 
first allegiance is to the majority on the 
committee. They haven’t the time or the 
inclination to work on minority projects. 

Here is what we're up against: Democrats 
outnumber Republicans in both Houses less 
than 3 to 2. Yet professional committee staff 
responsible to the Democrats outnumbers 
staff responsible to the Republicans 11 to 1 
in the House and 12 to 1 in the Senate. 

Action is being taken which we hope will 
remedy this incredible abuse. The House 
Republican conference, by unanimous vote. 
has formed a subcommittee, of which I am 
member, on minority staffing. We are work- 
ing to expose, on the floors of Congress and 
to the public, the loaded dice the Demo- 
crats are using. Senator WINSTON ProuTY 
and Congressman FRED SCHWENGEL have sub- 
mitted resolutions proposing a 60-40 per- 
cent division of staff on Senate and House 
committees, with 40 percent of the staff re- 
sponsible to the Republicans. 

However, the Democrats, who bleed for all 
minorities, are determined to thwart this 
attempt to give the minority in Congress à 
real voice. Last year Senator Cari CURTIS 
submitted an amendment providing simply 
that the minority on the Aeronautics and 
Space Sciences Committee, which, inci- 


, dently, oversees the $5.7 billion budget of the 


civilian space agency, NASA, be entitled to 
appoint 1 staff member for every 10 ap- 
pointed by the majority. Every single Demo- 
crat in the Senate who voted on that roll 
voted against this proposal. 

I know from experience how tough it 15 
to buck the system. I am a member of the 
House Appropriations Committee. Last year 
I offered an amendment to the legislative 
appropriation bill for 1963 which allocated 
approximately 35 percent of the funds ſor 
staff salaries exclusively to the minority te 
hire minority staff. My amendment never 
reached the floor. It was killed in commit- 
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tee by the united efforts of the Democratic 
members. 

When the Democrats refuse to give us ade - 
Quate staff they are really saying, We're 
&fraid our programs aren't good enough to 
stand up against the real scrutiny you could 
Bive them if you had more staff.“ The fact 
that they are thwarting the processes of re- 
®ponsible, representative government doesn't 
Seem to bother them. The function of the 
minority is supposed to be to draft sound, 
Constructive alternatives to legislation pro- 
Posed by the majority so that genuine debate 
fan take place and the best solution be 
found, or the two sides can be presented 
clearly to the voters. But Congressmen don’t 

ve time to do all this themselves. Minor- 
ity reports haven't been drafted on many 
Pieces of New Frontier legislation, not be- 
Sause there is no minority objection but be- 
Cause there isn’t minority staff to do the job. 

Senator BARRY GOLDWATER devoted an en- 
tire article in his syndicated column this 
Spring to the importance of minority staff. 

© said, in part: 

‘Insufficient minority staffing makes leg- 
\slation more dependent than ever upon the 
Statistics, the witnesses, the proposals of the 

ocratic administration as transmitted 
through the majority. * * * Just because a 
President sends a message to Congress and 
follows it up with specific legislation doesn't 
Sutomatically assure that this is the best 
thing that could be enacted for the peo- 
= Because of this, the minority ef- 
Ort is extremely important. It definitely 
should be supported by the best staff work 
available,” 
; The situation as it exists now Is also wast- 
on your tax money. An important function 
in Congressional committees is to carry on 
hoe sations to keep the executive branch 
nest, to prevent padding, and waste in the 
rc tive bureaucracy, in short to 
ti eck the executive branch as our Constitu- 
the Provides. Naturally enough, however, 
tan Democrats in Congress are often reluc- 
t to initiate investigations of New Fron- 
ler agencies and projects. And we Repub- 
5 haven't enough staff to make these 
vestigations, or even to make the back- 
d studies which prove that an investi- 
Ration is necessary. Cuba and Billie Sol 
Estes are two areas which you can be sure 
Would have had much fuller investigation if 
© minority had more staff. 

And finally, the lack of minority staff 
keeps the Republican Party politically 
8 Because of it we Congressmen are 

Often reduced to sniping blindly at New 
2 ntier proposals instead of presenting 
the uetive alternatives. This doesn’t give 
wn voters a clear-cut choice. Furthermore, 
wan Organizations of all kinds come to 

Achington to testify they are met by 
Majority staff aids who direct them to the 
— The result is that they come to 

€ve that only the Democrats are inter- 
in them. If we are not going to settle 
Permanently for being the minority party, 
had better act now. 
ls Problem can be worked into an excel- 
era campaign issue for 1964. The Demo- 
tec’, Party claims to care for all the per- 
Tutti minorities” and to speak for the 
tle man,“ but it refuses to take steps to 
the most glaring injustice to that 
— y which is the very backbone of our 
vernment, the minorit 
Congress. 3 A tadi 
8 we can't afford to walt untill 1964 to 
to We need minority staff now in order 
T n? further conservative gains in the 
strujo ection. We have to present a con- 
the = Program to oppose the nonsense 

t ew Frontier has been grinding out, 
ROES bright ideas of where and how to 
Rood develop in committee hearings, and 
els scan to be backed up by good 
can do this jor, staff loyal to the minority 
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Minority staff aids are also essential for 
communications between the grass roots and 
Washington. They are an important con- 
tact with new ideas and new people who 
come to Washington and who, otherwise, the 
minority might never know about. 

Furthermore, if we do not have minority 
staff aids now, what. will happen when we 
control Congress? We won't have the staff 
talent we need to be an effective majority 
either. Loyal and professionally compe- 
tent staff members can't be discovered over- 
night. They need time and experience to 
become good. It’s not a simple matter of 
just electing more conservatives in 1964. 
We have to begin now to lay the ground- 
work which will help them be effective when 
they are elected. 

What can you do? Our goal is to pass the 
ScHWENGEL and Provuty resolutions, calling 
for a 60-40 percent division of staff, on the 
floors of Congress, or something similar to 
them. Here is where you can help: The 
most important thing, as always, is to write 
letters to your Congressman. Letters will 
encourage Republicans to fight harder be- 
cause they see a better chance for success. 
This has already been proved by the greater 
effort which has resulted from the volume of 
letters our subcommittee has already re- 
ceived. It is more effective though to write 
to individual Congressmen. 

Letters will also make Democrats fear 
repercussions back home. The Landrum- 
Griffin Act comes to mind here. I know 
many Democrats who would have said be- 
forehand that they would never support such 
a bill but who voted for it because pressure 
from their districts was so strong. So, write 
to Democrats, too. Make it clear that you 
understand that they are preventing the 
operation of an effective Congress and of re- 
sponsible representative government. They 
will respond if we make it hot enough for 
them. 

Discuss this issue with your friends, neigh- 
bors, conservative clubs, business and civic 
groups. Tell them how the lack of minority 
staff prevents effective legislation, costs the 
taxpayers millions of dollars in poor or 
unnecessary and strangle the voice 
of the 49 percent of the American people 
who didn’é vote for the Democrats and the 
Kennedy administration. 

The right of the minority to a voice in the 
government of our Nation is a hallowed 
tradition based on every principle inherent 
in our Constitution. When the minority 
can no longer be heard we are well on the 
road to dictatorship. By acting now and 
demanding adequate staffs responsible to 
the minority we can help to create a victory 
for conservatism in 1964 and to insure that 
the principles of free, representative gov- 
ernment will endure as the basis for the 
practice of government in this great Republic 
of ours. 


Congress Needs Science Advisers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABNER W. SIBAL 


OY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr, SIBAL. Mr. Speaker, Prof. Rus- 
tum Roy, of Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, recent wrote the New York 
Herald Tribune an excellent endorse- 
ment of the principle of my bill, H.R. 
6866, under which Congress would be 
given permanent and independent sci- 
entific and technical staffs. Under leave 
to extend my remarks, I submit Dr. Roy's 
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excellent letter in the hope that it will 
receive the earnest attention of every 
Member: 

CONGRESS NEEDS SCIENCE ADVISERS 
To the HERALD TRIBUNE: 

A large part of the Federal budget is spent 
in areas involving a degree of technological 
or scientific judgment. An inexpensive piece 
of legislation sponsored by Representative 
A. W. Smat, of Connecticut, and called the 
Science Advisory Act would provide the two 
Houses of Congress with their own offices for 
scientific information, interpretation, and 
liaison, 

Two objections have been raised to it. 
One denies the need for such education and 
information. I believe that a basic education 
provides sufficient backgfound for acquiring 
a working understanding of any area of sci- 
ence and technology. Buta specialist in the 
particular field must be willing to impart 
his knowledge to the layman. 

The second objection is that the Govern- 
ment already employs thousands of scientists 
and that their services are available to Con- 
gress. The executive branch does bring its 
scientists to testify before congressional com- 
mittees, but only in support of its own point 
of view. Where does Congress get represent- 
ative views of the entire scientific com- 
munity? 


by today’s standards. It 

could save billions. But its chief contribu- 

tion would be in providing more effective 
20th century legislation, 

y Rustum Ror, 
Professor of Geochemistry and Director, 
Materials Research Laboratory, Penn- 
Sylvania State University. 

UNIVERSITY PARK, Pa. 


Independence of Pakistan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Republic of Pakistan celebrates the 16th 
anniversary of her independence, and 
we wish to take this opportunity to send 
warm felicitations to His Excellency the 
President of the Republic, Mohammed 
Ayub Kahn; and His Excellency the 
Pakistani Ambassador to the United 
States, G. Ahmed. 

Sixteen years ago the name of Paki- 
stan appeared for the first time on the 
map of the world. On August 14, 1947, 
the new state was formed amid great re- 
joicing by millions of Moslems of the 
former British India. At the time, there 
was speculation that Pakistan would not 
survive the first few years of its life. 
The country emerged as two widely sep- 
arated areas, each containing about half 
of its population. At no time in pre- 
vious history had the two wings of Paki- 
stan shared a common identity, whether 
ethnic, political, linguistic, or economic. 
There was only one feature in common— 
a population that was predominantly 
Moslem. 

Pakistan has, indeed, experienced 
more than its share of trouble and tur- 
moil. The period after independence 
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was one of bloodshed and massacre as 6 
million people fied from India to Paki- 
stan and a similar number in the oppo- 
site direction. The relations between 
Pakistan’s two wings have not always 
been easy. There have been serious diffi- 
culties between Pakistan and India over 
the continuing flight of refugees, the 
quarrel over Kashmir, and the waters of 
the Indus River. 

In October 1958 the Pakistan Army 

- seized power in a swift coup d'etat. Cor- 
ruption and inefficiency almost every- 
where had brought political and eco- 
nomic chaos to the country. There were 
many people who were disillusioned with 
Pakistan’s attempt to create a parlia- 
mentary democracy and were relieved to 
see Gen. Ayub Khan take over the lead- 
ership of the country. The nation was 
placed under martial law but little evi- 
dence of that was visible. There were 
no troops about, no conspicuous military 
precautions, no evidence of apprehen- 
sion, no executions or liquidations. 

Ayub Khan is still Pakistan’s leader 
and exercises the powers of government 
with almost no restrictions. There is 
grumbling in the country about the free- 
dom of the press, about the treatment 
of the political parties, about the aban- 
donment of the constitution, about the 
departure from parliamentary forms— 
but these are only murmurs which are 
scarcely audible in the chorus of national 
approval for President Ayub Khan and 

. his changed order, 

President Ayub Khan, as Pakistan's 
leader and statesman, is attacking the 
problems of his country in all directions 
at once. At the same time, he is giving 
Pakistan a new political structure, a new 
social order, a new economic policy, an 
industrial revolution and a new capital 
city. There is a fair prospect of success 
in several of these directions. 

At the outset Pakistan was handi- 
capped by almost every conceivable dis- 
ability. Pakistan has survived as a state 
and with each passing year has shown 
greater stability and strength. It is 
possible now to regard Pakistan as one of 
the countries of the developing world 
where the combination of leadership, 
trained personnel, and resources makes 
success in the future a reasonable ex- 
pectation. The people of Pakistan de- 
serve credit for their record of accom- 
plishment. 


Something for Boston 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
conference report on the NASA authori- 
zation bill for 1964 will soon be before 
the House for final consideration. The 
measure, as it now stands, includes funds 
for the construction of an electronics re- 
search center to be located in Boston. 
An editorial written by William J. 
Coughlin, appearing in Missiles and 
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Rockets, August 5, 1963, points out that 
if NASA can prove that there is a definite 
need for the new center, which thus far 
it has failed to do, the advisability of 
locating such a center in the Midwest 
should be given serious consideration. 
The editorial follows: 
SOMETHING FOR BOSTON 


Senator Ten KENNEDY is quoted as saying 
that, despite the setback by the Senate Space 
Committee, he still hopes the proposed Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration 
electronics center may be saved for Boston. 

The Kennedy administration has brought 
considerable pressure to bear on behalf of 
the center in an effort to help young KENNEDY 
carry out his campaign promises of doing 
more for Massachusetts. 

One Congressman goes so far as to call it 
an “affront to the intelligence of Congress.” 

The House Space Committee chopped more 
than $1 million from the $5 million request 
for the center and tied the remaining author- 
ization to a requirement for further justifi- 
cation of the project. This specifies that no 
money may be expended until NASA has 
further justified both the need for the cen- 
ter and its location. 

It is evident that NASA has not made a 
satisfactory case for the proposed electronics 
center in either space committee of Con- 
gress. Senator Kennepy's reference to sav- 
ing the center for Boston makes plain the 
reason why. a 

In the effort to snag this as a political plum 
for Boston, its backers have failed to prove 
the need for any center at all, regardless of 
location. If more attention had been de- 
voted to proving that the Nation needs the 
center and less to proving that Boston needs 
it, the proposal might have been more suc- 
cessful. 

We frankly do not believe that the fiscal 
1964 authorization bill for NASA should be 
regarded as a pork-barrel opportunity for 
the President's relatives. It is one thing to 
exert political pressure in favor of a specific 
geographical location for a project after a 
need for it is established. It is an entirely 
different and completely reprehensible thing 
to exert such high-level political pressure 
for a project which may not be needed at all. 

We agree with the representative who calls 
it an affront to congressional intelligence. 
We are glad to see Members of both 
Houses standing up to the pressure of this 
ham-handed effort on behalf of the new 
KENNEDY from Massachusetts. 

There certainly has been an unhealthy air 
about the project from its inception. It is 
customary to first develop the requirement 
and authorization for such an establish- 
ment and then study possible locations. But 
from the first it has been made clear that 
this was to be a Boston electronics center. 
NASA also failed to present the customary 
architectural renderings to support the 
project—a hint that it might have been 
drawn up in some haste. 

Even in the case of such a politically 
oriented site selection as Houston for the 
Manned Spacecraft Center, there was at least 
the outward form of a competition. No 
such competition was contemplated in the 
proposal for NASA’s electronics center. 

We do not regard as unethical the effort 
to spread the base of the space effort by 
distribution of contracts and NASA estab- 
lishments throughout the Nation—if quality 
and cost of the work do not suffer. Nor do 
we go along with those who are beginning 
to refer to it as the “Confederate Space 
Agency.” « 

The growth of such NASA establishments 
as Marshall, Michoud, Houston, and the Mis- 
sissippi test site have a long-term and bene- 
ficial effect for the communities in which 
they are located, for the Nation and for the 
space effort. The impact of the national 
space program on southern communities, in 
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particular, has been considerable. Educa- 
tional standards are climbing, racial Integra- 
tion is being speeded, new technical skills are 
developing, and a wider industrial base is 
emerging. Prosperity is flowing into an area 
which was falling behind the rest of the Na- 
tion in its industrial development. 

These are legitimate considerations in the 
distribution of the many billions of dollars 
involved in the space effort. The wider 
spread of the space dollar also means wider 
political support for the expensive space pro- 
gram, a factor which has not been overlooked 
by NASA's politically astute Administrator, 
James Webb. 

If NASA can prove a need for the new cen- 
ter—which it has failed so far to do—we 
suggest that advantages of its possible loca- 
tion elsewhere be studied. The Midwest, 
oriented to the long production runs of the 
automotive industry, has not easily made the 
transition into the research and development 
atmosphere of the missile/space industry. 
Might not the location of a NASA electronics 
center In the Midwest, where there is no ex- 
tensive electronics industry, do much to 
stimulate both universities and industry in 
that area? 

Boston, southern California and the San 
Francisco area are strong electronics centers. 
Would not establishment of a NASA elec- 
tronics center in the Midwest lead to develop- 
ment of a fourth electronics complex—just as 
location of MSC in Houston has stimulated 
growth of space age industry there? 

The arguments which the administration 
employs on behalf of the Boston site—its 
nearness to Harvard, MIT, and electronics 
firms—would have applied equally well in a 
rejection of Houston for MSC. 

Two questions about the electronics center 
still remain: Is it needed? Should it be in 
Boston? An affirmative answer to the first 
should not be regarded as an affirmative an- 
swer to the second. To date, however, no 
strong case has been made for an affirma- 
tive answer to either. 

WILLIAM J COUGHLIN. 


Estes Kefauver —A Tribute 


SPEECH 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER was one of America’s 
greatest statesmen. I knew Senator 
KEFAUVER from the time he came to the 
Congress. In fact, as the minority 
leader [Mr. HALLECK] said this morning: 
he served on the Select Committee on 
Small Business when he first came here. 
a committee that I had the honor to be 
the chairman. Representative KEFAUVER 
was made chairman of a subcommittee 
and by reason of that chairmanship he 
commenced immediately to make a good 
name for himself. He conducted hear- 
ings over a period of time. The testi- 
mony was printed in the book of hear- 
ings. 

Even now the Select Committee on 
Small Business receives requests for 
that particular volume on monopoly; it 
was so impressive, so good, 

Senator KEFAUVER was always for the 
little man, the small businessman, the 
underdog. He was not against Big 
Business. He was always insisting that 
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all business must be fair to their cus- 
tomers and among themselves, that they 
Must not do anything that would cause 
unfair practices in business and that all 
Unfair practices should be stopped. 

Senator KEravuver was one of the most 

Courageous men I ever knew. He would 

e sides oftentimes when it was un- 
Popular for him to do so, Very few men 
in public life will do things that Senator 

AUVER Was anxious to do always in 
the public interest. 

Senator KEFAUVER, of Tennessee, was 
the kind of citizen that Thomas Jefferson 
Must have envisaged at the inception of 
dur great adventure in American democ- 

Senator Kerauver was born in 
mroe County, Tenn., in 1903. This 
Nation’s new experiment in community 
Self-government and individual freedom 
Was then slightly over 100 years old and 

TES KEFAUVER was its product. 

As a boy, young Esrxs received his ed- 
Ucation in the Monroe County public 
Schools; received his A.B. degree at the 
University of Tennessee in 1924; his 

degree at Yale University in 1927. 
Later numerous honorary degrees were 
fittingly bestowed upon him. As soon as 
ee schooling was complete he practiced 

W in Chattanooga. 

Estes Keravver's chief assets were his 
education, his individual courage, and a 

sense of what he wanted for his 

Canty. Such assets were needed in the 

ngress of the United States and he 

became a Member of the 76th Congress. 

Reelected to the 77th, 78th, 79th and 80th 

fongress, ESTES KEFAUVER Was success- 
in election to the Senate in 1948. 

Early in life, the Tennessee statesman 
learned to separate the truth from. the 
ta. This characteristic enabled him 
8 a lasting contribution to the 
F erican scene in the area of crime in- 

estigations. 
g the years that Senator KEFAU- 
be and I served together in the House 

Representatives, I learned to respect 

admire the ability and the good 
Sense that he brought to Washington 
With him. He demonstrated courage 
aud vision in the legislative struggles 
that were his to indulge in for the citi- 
zens of Tennessee and the Nation. 

ether at the committee table, in 
private conference, on the floor of the 
1 Ouse or Senate, or on the public plat- 
orm. his measured words produced a 
Keen respect for his views. Through the 
econ he became a symbol of American 
mesty. He was always reasonable and 
Ranpatnetie. He never betrayed a con- 
dence, 
e the citizens of the United States 
ties ated from Estes Keravver’s activi- 
hang He despised shoddy and the under- 
ity ed methods. He spoke with clar- 
Do and conviction. One knew his 

Sition in the Halls of Congress. 
~ His endeavors in the worthwhile or- 
ie @8tions of our 20th century read 
H € a cross section of American life. 
ne Tegarded his constituents as the fin- 

and the kindest people in the world 

he was one of them. He shared 

ti distinction the heavy responsibili- 
es of committee work in the Congress. 
tre duties he regarded as a sacred 
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In his death, Estes KEFAUVER has left 
a record as high in achievement as it 
was faithful in performance. He never 
temporized nor bargained where the 
public interest was the issue. But, day 
by day, through long and devoted serv- 
ice in high office, he brought to the 
State of Tennessee and to the Nation 
the contribution of learning and sound 
wisdom. 

Estes KEFAUVER will be remembered by 
his fellow countryman as a great Ameri- 
can. His accomplishment will be an 
inspiration to those who believe in de- 
mocracy as the best instrument for ad- 
vancing the cause of world peace. 

To his wife and family I extend my 
deep personal sympathy and ask them 
to remember his steadfast devotion to 
those things be believed to be right and 
just. 

His belief in his country, his party, and 
moral justice was most sincere. He 
lived his belief that “government cannot 
be static in this dynamic world.” But 
perhaps what was even more important 
about Estes KEFAUVER was his profound 
personal belief in every task he under- 
took. He will long be remembered by 
those who were privileged to be associ- 
ated with him. 


Resolution Adopted by the St. Joseph’s 
Council No. 1642, Knights of Colum- 
bus, Summit, III. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, St. 
Joseph's Council No. 1642, Knights of 
Columbus, has sent me a copy of a res- 
olution passed at their meeting in June 
1963, which I insert into the Recorp at 
this point: 


A RESOLUTION BY THE KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS, 
Sr. Josepu’s Counc. No. 1642, SUMMIT, 
ILL. 


Whereas there is in process in the State 
of New Jersey an effort being made through 
the courts to eliminate the words “under 
God" from the Pledge of Allegiance; and 

Whereas the U.S. Government in many 
of the legislative branches makes reference 
in diverse manners to our dependence on 
God as a nation, and such dependence is 
also declared on our coinage; and 

Whereas the Founding Fathers of our 
country also declared their dependence on 
God: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by St. Joseph's Council No. 1642, 
Knights of Columbus, in regular meeting 
assembled, That as a representative body of 
Christian men, we most strongly urge that 
the reference of God presently contained in 
our Pledge of Allegiance is right and proper 
since we claim to be a Christian nation; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That should the effort being 
made by the State of New Jersey be at- 
tempted either in this State or the Nation 
generally, that our representatives in both 
the State and the Nation be advised that 
we strongly deprecate any such effort, and 
that they should declare strongly against 
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any such effort should it be made; and be it 
further 


Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to our State and congressional 
representatives. 

(Resolution presented by J. Wilfred Rams- 
den, past grand knight.) 

ANTHONY TOMLAR, 
Grand Knight. 
Haary R. CUSTER, 
Recorder. 


The resolution is self-explanatory. In 
view of the growing congressional con- 
cern over implications of recent Supreme 
Court decisions, I fea) the resolution has 
special significance. 


Here Is a Newspaper Editor With Courage 
Enough To Question the Wisdom of 
Administration Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Long 
Beach Independent-Press-Telegram 
newspaper, on August 13, editorially 
posed a most excellent question about the 
administration’s foreign policy. 

The editorial follows: 


WHEN VILLAIN Turns Nice Guy, THERE'S a 
REASON 


A tiger does not become a kitten, a serpent 
does not turn into a saint overnight. 

Nor does a vicious, doublecrossing villain 
become an upright member of society by the 
mere act of smiling and slapping folk on the 
back. 

When the villain starts acting like that, 
people should ask what pressures are at work 
and what the motives are. 

What, for example, is the explanation of 
Nikita Khrushehev's sudden, effusive, out-of- 
character friendliness toward the West? 

Why does this man, who told us he'd bury 
us, suddenly toast us with champagne, sign 
treaties, and talk of the millennium? 

The answer is readily apparent. Khru- 
shchev, already troubled by discontent at 
home and among the satellites of Eastern 
Europe, recently awoke to find himself in 
trouble with the powerful Chinese Commu- 
nists. He was “two fronted” on one side 
by the Red Chinese, on the other by the 
Western Powers. 

He had to relieve the pressure, find a 
friend. Which way to turn? Toward the 
Red Chinese? No, they understand his game 
and his character too well; for they're playing 
the same game and have the same character. 
And so he decides to turn to the Americans, 
whose softheadedness and gullibility in deal- 
ing with the villains of this world have been 
demonstrated time and ; 

From the Western point of view, there has 
rarely been a better time for exerting pres- 
sure on the Russians. They are in a weak 
position and off balance. Yet, the West ap- 
pears to be doing little or nothing to exploit 
the situation; if anything, the West is easing 
Premier Khrushchev's pains. 

This country is good at that; but, then, 
we have practice. We had him reeling and 
dead to rights at the height of the Cuban 
crisis, but instead of keeping him off bal- 
ance, we looked surprised and embarrassed 
and hurriedly began doing what we could to 
make it easier for him, 
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This would seem an excellent time to bring 
up the question of Soviet colonialism in 
Eastern Europe, or the issue of Russian 
troops in Cuba, or the matter of the Berlin 
wall. Instead, we sign a debatable and some 
feel a dangerous treaty with Khrushchev and 
give him the prestige of being locked arm- 
in-arm in good fellowship with American 
diplomats. 

That this is the hood with the black mask 
and the lead pipe who raped the neighbor's 
daughter and held up the grocer appears 
suddenly forgotten. 

Surely we must one day pay for such stu- 
pldity. 


Railroad Firemen Face Troubled Times 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


o 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
received a letter from Mr. Russell R. Bor- 
ing, a constituent from Winslow, Ariz., 
in my Third Congressional District. As 
an official of the Arizona Legislative and 
Education Board of the Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen, Mr. 
Boring is naturally deeply concerned 
with the proposed railroad rules change. 
His letter contains some information 
relative to the economic impact the rules 
change may have on the community of 
Winslow, which I feel will be of interest 
to my colleagues: 

WINSLOW, ARIZ., July 18, 1963. 
Congressman GEORGE F. SENNER, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 4 

Dear Großer: Referring to our phone con- 
versation of July 17, 1963, I called the Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Firemen and Engine- 
men secretary to obtain figures as to the effect 
the rules change would have on Winslow. 
Ninety firemen would lose their jobs, with 
over 50 percent being affected immediately. 

Recently, the Winslow firemen members of 
Pacific Lodge No. 173 published our view- 
point in a public advertisement in which 
we outlined our functions as second man 
on the diesel locomotive. Among these duties 
outlined in detail are: lookout duty, assist- 
ance engineer, power unit inspector, power 
unit patrol, power maintenance and mal- 
function diagnostician. If the firemen are 
eliminated, these jobs will have to be trans- 
ferred to another craft. 

Dr. David Lewis, professor of sociology at 
Miami University, made a factual study of 
the adverse effect the ensuing reduction in 
force would have on such a community as 
Winslow. This analysis was made by using 
a formula devised by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States. 

In this instance, the force reduction 
amounted to 100 men, which would create the 
following adverse effect: 112 less households, 
296 less people, 51 less school children, 
$580,000 less personal income per year, 
$360,000 less retail sales per year, $270,000 
leas bank deposits, $1 million less invest- 
ments in real and personal property, 107 less 
passenger cars registered, 4 less retail estab- 
lishments, 74 less jobs in addition to the 
railroad jobs. 

The value of the railroader as a homeowner 
was pointed out by the following statistics 
of Dr. Lewis: 83.3 percent of the railroaders 
in Winslow own or are buying their own 
homes, as compared to 64 percent of the total 
population, 
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Local business in Winslow will be con- 
cerned with the following breakdown of con- 
sumer spending which reflects the effect 
100 unemployed railworkers have on a com- 
munity. This breakdown was derived from 
“Survey. of Consumer Expenditures in 1950“ 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U.S. 
Department of Labor. I am sure it is safe to 
assume that the amounts would be propor- 
tionately higher at this date: $52,300 in 
workers taxes, $159,600 spent on food, $9,300 
spent on tobacco, $49,800 spent on housing, 
$19,800 spent on household items, $41,600 
spent on furniture, $60,900 spent on clothing, 
$87,700 spent on transportation, $24,600 spent 
on medical care, $11,300 spent on beauty aids, 
$34,000 spent on recreation, $5,800 spent on 
miscellaneous items, $19,200 spent on charity, 
$24,300 spent on insurance. Total loss to 
the community; $600,200 per year. 

Sincerely yours, 
RUSSELL R. BORING. 


Arizona Editor Endorses Test Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, in an edi- 
torial published originally July 26 and 
reprinted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
August 12 Mr. William R. Mathews, edi- 
tor and publisher of the Arizona Daily 
Star in Tucson, Ariz., spelled out at some 
length all the things the nuclear test 
ban treaty is not. Subsequently, on 
August 7, he published a second editorial 
summarizing what the test ban is and 
why the treaty should be ratified by the 
Senate. 

Since Mr. Mathews is one of this Na- 
tions’ best-informed writers on foreign 
affairs, I find his support for the test ban 
treaty significant and encouraging. The 
editorial of August 7 follows: 

Rartyx THE Test BAN TREATY 

Now that the test ban treaty has been 
signed, the next step in its enactment is 
ratification by a two-thirds vote of Senators 
present and voting. That it will encounter 
some vigorous opposition from the extreme 
rightwing of the Senate seems to be assured. 
What they will charge is pretty well known 
already. 

Much will be made of the Soviet record 
in deliberate treatybreaking, and, more re- 
cently, breaking the test ban armistice, which 
they violated without notice. Some will 
make much ado over the fact that the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff oppose the termination of 
air and underwater blasts, which is some- 
thing to be expected from the best of mili- 
tary minds. s ~ 

There will be justified lamentations over 
the fact that after years of making inspec- 
tion an official and unwavering policy, our 
negotiators gave it up without any explana- 
tion. When people, throughout many years, 
have been taught over and over again that 
it was necessary, “because the Soviet could 
not be trusted,” many of them are bound 
to be bewildered. Just when can the Wash- 
ington administration be trusted on other 
high policies? 

Some Senators will make notable orations 
on how the treaty will undermine the secu- 
rity of our country. A careful reading of 
this brief treaty fails to disclose how that 
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can occur, as long as our political leaders 
practice normal alertness. 

Indeed, the treaty amounts to nothing 
more than denouncing sin and glorifying 
virtue. If, after ratification, some serious 
flaw is found, the treaty itself specifically 
provides that any signer can withdraw from 
it by giving 3 months’ notice. We have not 
traded away our birthright or our security. 
We have not done anything that we can be 
sorry for in the future. a 

On the other hand, there are good reasons 
why the Senate should ratify it, Rejection 
would amount to telling the world that we 
believe in sin and vilify virtue. Its defeat 
in the Senate would hand to Moscow Com- 
munists a reverberating propaganda victory. 
We would become, in the eyes of the world, 
the champion of hydronuclear war, while the 
Soviets would become the champions of 
peace. 

There is another good reason why the 
treaty should be ratified. That Is, it might 
be the first step toward the more practical 
goal-of reducing the strained tensions that 
have characterized the past 15 years. It 
thereby might ease the mad armament race 
we are in today. Our current diplomatic 
course makes nuclear war inevitable. Wis- 
dom should caution us to steer away from 
that catastrophe. Since the treaty is com- 
pletely harmless, but does open a possible 
way fof the mutual improvement of diplo- 
matic relations for the two giants, it should 
be ratified. 


Good Man With a Racket 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the fascinating public relations tech- 
niques in international diplomacy is the 
deliberately produced stories of the 
friendly, social, human atmosphere 
which has prevailed in the conduct of 
semisecret discussions between our Gov- 
ernment leaders and those of the Soviet 
Union dictatorship. 

One of these human stories was the 
badminton game between Secretary of 
State Dean Rusk and Dictator Khru- 
shchey. I insert into the Recorn at this 
point an editorial which appeared in this 
morning’s Chicago Tribune which pene- 
tratingly -interprets the Rusk-Khru- 
shchey game: 

Goop Man Wrru a Racker 

At the conclusion of a series of confer 
ences at Premier Khrushchev's Black Ses 
villa, the Soviet leader maneuvered Secre- 
tary of State Rusk onto a convenient bad- 
minton court which was luxuriously fi 
with an oriental rug but lacked what most 
players regard as more important: a net. 

Using an imaginary net, Mr. KhrushcheY 
whipped Mr, Rusk, 4 to 1. 

Mr. Rusk's later explanation was a familla® 
one: “Mr. Khrushchev is pretty good with ® 
racket. My game has always been basket 
ball.” 


It's the old story. We're constantly ma- 
neuvered into playing our Communist OP” - 
ponent's game. Khrushchey doesn't ni t 
a racket in his hand to run a policy rack? 
against us. As in his badminton game, 
nuclear test ban is to proceed with an in- 
visible net, with a set of rules, and 
imagination is to substitute in their absenc® 
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Mr. K. isn’t going to play Mr. R's game, 
and as long as we play his the chances are 
We will be losing the cold war, 4 to 1. 


The Gesell Report Is Outstanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT N. C. NIX 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. NIX. Mr. Speaker, on June 22, 
1962, President Kennedy appointed a 
Study committee to look into and make 
recommendations concerning equality of 
treatment and opportunity for Negro 
Military personnel stationed within the 
United States, The President's Commit- 
tee on Equal Opportunity in the Armed 

Tees consists of seven distinguished 
American citizens, chaired by Washing- 

Attorney, Gerhard A. Gesell. On 
June 13, 1963, the Committee issued its 
tial report, including its several recom- 
Mendations; and on June 21, 1963, the 
President urged the Secretary of Defense 
give the report his prompt attention. 
At that time, President Kennedy re- 
Quested that the Secretary's review and 
report on the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions be completed within 30 days or by 
August 21, 1963. 
e Gesell report, as the Committee’s 
Presentation is called, is a remarkable 
t in many respects. It is frank 
and hard hitting. It is concise and thor- 
ough. It is temperate and thoughtful. 
It justifies fully the President’s con- 
fidence in the members of the Commit- 
and its reflects the depth and in- 
tensity of his sincere concern for the 
Problem with which it deals. 

The substantive aspects of the report 
are the results of exhaustive investiga- 

ry efforts over the better part of the 

9 months. During this period, 

of the Committee observed, at 

first hand, the situations at and near nu- 
tterous bases and other military facili- 
l es and talked with base personnel at all 
1 Some of the findings were gleaned 
rom reports from installations, the De- 
Department, interested Federal 
departments, the Commission on Civil 
Rights, and the President's Committee 
ss Equal Employment Opportunity. 

Owever, the Gesell Committee did not 

roach upon the jurisdictions of other 
ti €Ncies and committees and its rela- 
ons with them were cordial, 
aan Committee’s June 13 report con- 
of 93 pages of data and considera- 
hons dealing objectively with the oppor- 
ties and treatment of Negro military 
rsonnel and their dependents. It ex- 
me conditions both on and im- 
ti diately surrounding military facili- 
sen 0] many types in all of the armed 
sig ees. It deals with recruitment, as- 
and nent. promotion, communications 
on facilities within installations, and 
tiop ase racial discrimination in educa- 
n, housing, personal services, recrea- 
m rtation, and public accom- 
tacna tons. In short, all race-related 
rs which affect the efficiency and 
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morale of Negro military personnel were 
looked into both thoroughly and objec- 
tively. 

If the implication is that Negro serv- 
icemen are being given special attention, 
it is only a reflection of the undeniable 
fact that such attention is merited by 
the gravity of the situation. It is an in- 
justice that these Americans, whatever 
their circumstances, are denied basic 
human rights. It is a further imposition 
upon Negro servicemen and their fami- 
lies that they are required to make far 
greater sacrifices as to both service- 
connected and personal circumstances 
than are required of virtually all other 
members of the Armed Forces. As if it 
were not enough that they must be in 
danger of losing their lives and limbs in 
defense of the Nation and all of its peo- 
ple, they and their dependents are ac- 
corded grossly discriminatory treatment 
amounting to humiliation, degradation, 
and injustice both on base and in virtu- 
ally every civilian community off base all 
over the country—North, South, East, 
and West. 

Neither the report nor my own views 
concerning the problems with which it 
deals are at all primarily negative. Tre- 
mendous progress toward complete racial 
integration in the armed services has 
been made over the past 15 years since 
1948 when President Truman issued the 
initial order regarding Armed Forces de- 
segregation. Still more developments 
are unfolding, under the sincere and 
persistent leadership of the President of 
the United States, John F. Kennedy, and 
the resolute actions of the Secretary of 
Defense, Robert S. McNamara. How- 
ever, an equally important phase of the 
desegregation job is still largely undone. 
This concerns effective and immediate 
action toward bringing about the de- 
segregation of civilian communities ad- 
jacent to and dependent upon military 
installations. So acute is this problem 
that Negro servicemen and their de- 
pendents frequently have to travel 20 or 
more miles from their bases to attend 
public schools and to eat in a civilian 
restaurant, to mention only two of the 
major inconveniencies. 

As of September 30, 1962, the Armed 
Forces of the United States contained 
198,582 Negroes, constituting 8.2 per- 
cent of all armed service personnel. 
Negroes constituting the following totals 
and percentages in the individual serv- 
ices: Army enlisted men, 12.2 percent, 
officers, 3.2 percent, total, 106,753; Air 
Force: enlisted men, 9.1 percent, officers, 
1.24 percent, total, 47,864; Navy: enlisted 
men, 5.22 percent, officers, 0.24 percent, 
total, 30,584; Marines: enlisted men, 
7.59 percent, officers, 0.21 percent, total, 
13,383. Of the total number of Negroes 
in the Armed Forces, 193,926 are enlisted 
personnel and only 4,656 are officers; or, 
percentagewise, only 2.8 percent of all 
Negroes in the Armed Forces are officers. 
This excludes almost entirely the very 
top rank of general and admiral in all 
Army services; the top four ranks above 
captain in the Marine Corps, and the 
top two ranks of captain and admiral 
in the Navy. Only the Air Force has a 
Negro general in the very top rank, 

While the Gesell report views these 
statistics as reflecting disparities between 
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the percentages of military personnel by 
rank and the overall Negro population 
percentage in the United States, the 
faet of racial discrimination in promo- 
tions and commissions is patently clear 
from any point of view. This compari- 
son, however, provides a relatively con- 
crete standard in the form of the ratio 
of Negroes to white persons in the total 
population. Nevertheless, racial equal- 
ity is not a numbers game. What the 
data reflect is the fact that Negroes are 
not being promoted and commissioned 
according to merit and, therefore, pres- 
ent practices are contrary to national 
policy. The percentage of Negro officers 
is ridiculously low by any standards of 
measurement; a fact which the Gesell 
report makes obvious without any sem- 
blance of acrimony. 

These data partially reflect one in- 
service problem, but the more flagrant 
examples of lack of opportunity and un- 
reasonable discrimination occur in ci- 
vilian communities immediately adjacent 
to military installations in every section 
and State in the country. It has come to 
my attention that in one far northern 
locality, Negro service personnel and 
their dependents must travel at least 250 
miles—from Minor, N. Dak., Air Force 
Base—for off-base accommodations in 
restaurants, bars, theaters, hotels, and 
the like. This is 100 miles farther than 
regulations permit personnel to travel on 
a weekend pass. Thus, Negro personnel 
at this Air Force base are confined to 
the installation by virtue of the segre- 
gated nature of the off-base community. 
In the South, there is no choice either, 
since public facilities adjacent to mili- 
tary installations in that section are 
segregated thoroughly, in most cases, 
solely because of race. If freedom of 
choice is an American right, and I submit 
that it is, it must be equally available to 
the Negro in every section and commu- 
nity in the Nation. 

The extent of local segregation, as it 
affects Negro military personnel and 
their dependents, is illustrated by the 
fact that public schools are racially seg- 
regated in communities adjacent to 48 
Army, 143 Navy, and 53 Air Force instal- 
lations; restaurants and bars adjacent 
to 68 Army and 238 naval bases; the- 
aters adjacent to 26 Army and 223 naval 
facilities; bowling alleys adjacent to 32 
Army and 194 naval establishments; golf 
courses adjacent to 38 Army and 164 
naval bases; hotels and motels adjacent 
to 12 Army and 252 naval operations; 
and residential housing everywhere. 
Public school segregation affects between 
15,000 and 20,000 school-age Negro mili- 
tary dependents. All military installa- 
tions covered by these statistics have 100 
or more assigned personnel. 

All of these facts are set forth in the 
wholly constructive Gesell report, which 
concludes: f 

First. That on-base operations and ac- 
tivities of any sort whatever must con- 
form to national policies of nondiscrim- 
ination; 

Second. That positive sanctions must 
be applied to segregated civilian com- 
munities, including termination of all 
Military activities near those towns 
where discrimination is particularly 
prevalent; 
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Third. In view of the obvious inade- 
quacies and negative predispositions of 
base commanders, that base commanders 
place the welfare and equal treatment of 
their men above considerations of a false 
sense of security, establishing biracial 
local committees and taking other posi- 
tive steps to bring an end to racial segre- 
gation in towns adjacent to military 
bases; = 

Fourth. That overall responsibility for 
equal opportunity and treatment of serv- 
ice personnel and their dependents 
should be under a full-time Defense De- 
partment official—which has been done— 
and each service should have an officer 
charged with such responsibility; 

Fifth. That, since 74,250 service fami- 
lies live in inadequate quarters; that an- 
other 27,284 must live too far away from 
the base; and that 23,859 cannot get 
housing at all; responsible base officials 
should engage in serious and continuous 
efforts to secure equal housing oppor- 
tunities and facilities for Negro military 
personnel and their families; 

Sixth. That school-age dependents of 
Negro service personnel should not be 
discriminated against either on or off the 
bases and should not be compelled to en- 
gage in or await costly and time-consum- 
ing litigation in order to achieve equal 
educational opportunities; and 

Seventh, That, while the Armed Forces 
should continue to compile and make use 
of racial data, sufficient controls should 
be employed to insure its proper use so 
that, for example, such data should not 
be used in relation to ratings, assign- 
ments or promotions as a basis for dis- 
criminatory treatment unfavorable to 
Negroes. 

The Gesell report represents one of 
the most constructive efforts in the cur- 
rent drive to remove obstructions which 
deprive Negroes of equality of opportu- 
nity and treatment in the United States. 
Some of the Committee’s recommenda- 
tions have been implemented—before the 
final report was issued in a few cases; 
since then in others. It is encouraging 
that the present administration shows 
determination and conviction in seeing 
that democracy's promise is made a real- 
ity in this great Nation. Thus, I wish 
to express my sincere appreciation and 
commendation for the job which the 
Gesell Committee has done and is doing 
and for the manner in which the ad- 
ministration has moved steadily and 
courageously ahead in promoting all 
things essential to liberty, justice, and 
equality for all Americans regardless of 
race, creed, color, or national origin. 


Aid Cuts No Solution to Balance of 
Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LEONARD FARBSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. FARBSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in a 
letter sent by the Citizens Foreign Aid 
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Committee, ostensibly to aid American 
taxpayers, there is contained a state- 
ment which reads, “Only deep cuts in 
foreign aid and in oversea military 
spending and a balanced Federal budget 
will restore confidence in the dollar and 
thereby arrest the flight of gold.” State- 
ments such as this have been occurring 
frequently in the press and in literature 
sent to Members of Congress. For the 
purpose of correcting this misconception 
I offer a, letter written by Mr. David E. 
Bell, Administrator of the Agency for 
International Development, which was 
printed in the New York Times. Mr. 
Bell, former Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget, I believe fully qualifies to 
make the statement contained in the 
letter heretofore mentioned. This letter 
should make evident that our balance 
of payments are not affected by our for- 
eign aid expenditures: 

Economic Am ANALYZED: U.S. GOODS AND 
Services Account FOR 90 PERCENT, BELL 
Says 

To the Eprror oF THE New YORK TIMES: 
Some of your readers might have drawn in- 

correct inferences from figures you published 

in section IV of your July 21 edition re- 
garding the relationship of economic aid to 
the balance of payments of the United 

States. K 
You showed “economic aid” as a debit in 

the U.S. balance of payments for 1962 

amounting to $3.5 billion—in a year in which 

the total deficit was $2.3 billion. An unwary 
reader could easily have drawn the inference 
that all we need to do to remove the deficit 

would be to cut “economic aid” by 62.3 

billion. 

Such an action would of course be in- 
effective. “Economic aid” as shown in your 
figures includes the outflow of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities under Public Law 480 
(about $1.3 billion in 1962), plus the out- 
flow of goods and services—and dollars— 
financed by loans and grants under our 
foreign aid. 

With the policies that are now in effect, 
more than 90 percent of total economic aid 
represents U.S. goods and services—not dol- 
lar outflow. Under these circumstances, a 
cut in congressional appropriations would 
principally reduce U.S. exports—without 
affecting the balance-of-payments deficit 
substantially. 

EFFECT OF CUTS ON EXPORTS 

Recognizing the difficulty of estimating 
precisely the effects of a change in a single 
factor in the balance of payments, it can be 
sald as a rough approximation that a $1 
billion cut In economic aid would reduce 
U.S. exports by $900 million and the defi- 
cit in the balance of payments by $100 
million, (If the hypothetical cut were as- 
sumed to affect what is ordinarily called 
foreign aid—and not to affect Public Law 
480 and the Export-Import Bank—the pro- 
portions would be about $800 million re- 
duction.in U.S, exports, and $200 million in 
the U.S. balance-of-payments deficif.) 

The conclusion is clear. Under present 
policies, with economic and military assist- 
ance to other countries almost entirely tak- 
ing the form of U.S. goods and services, 
almost no gain to the balance-of-payments 
deficit cam be achieved by reducing our 
foreign aid programs. Moreover, a foreign 
aid cut made on the mistaken assumption 


it would have a major impact on our pay- 


ments deficit would instead serve chiefly to 
reduce US. produced goods and services pur- 
chased for use abroad. 

I should also like to point out the positive 
gains to the United States from the estab- 


lishment of progressive: growing economies 
abroad—which is the main purpose of our 
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economic assistance. U.S. exports to the 
Marshall plan countries more than doubled 
from 1953 to 1962. 

Our exports to Japan more than tripled 
from 1950 to 1962, In many of the coun- 
tries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, 
where our economic aid goes today, aid- 
financed U.S. exports are finding acceptance 
and becoming familiar to consumers—which 
will enhance our normal commercial export 
markets in the future as those countries 
increase their incomes and their interna- 
tional purchasing power. s 

J Davin E. BELL, : 
Administrator, Agency for International 
Development. 
WASHINGTON, July 22, 1963. 


John Q. Public and the Space Age 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


-HON. JAMES D. WEAVER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. WEAVER. Mr. Speaker, the July 
issue of Space Digest includes an article 
by Leonard Silk, that skillfully analyzes 
the Nation’s space program in relation- 
ship to social, political and economic 
factors. The article is based on a public 
survey in which the author sought to de- 
termine what the public wants from ad- 
vancing technology. 

Written by the distinguished business 
analyst, Leonard Silk, who is senior 
editor- economics for Business Week 
magazine, the article not only describes 
the response to his poll, but offers his 
own views on what this country can ex- 
pect from its heavy investment in out- 
of-this-world R. & D.—research and 
development. j 

The article follows: 

JOHN Q. PUBLIC AND THE SPACE AGE 
(By Leonard Silk) 

In our democratic society, tt is supposed 
to be the people who determine both 
through their dollar votes and through their 
political yotes—what direction the society 
shall take. What does the public demand 
of research and technology? 

I have sought an answer to this key ques- 
tion in the way traditional in my Jour- 
nallst's] profession. I have gone out and 
asked a sample of the public what it does 
demand of research, 

I shall not disclose the precise size of my 
sample * * but, as any good pollster or? 
Soviet statistician would do, I shall re 
my results in percentage terms. 

Of all the persons interviewed as to what 
they demanded of research, 59.5 percent re- 
plied: “Don't know.“ Among my don't 
knows“ I include all those people who re- 
plied, “I don't understand what you mean. 
Their confusion is understandable: Can 3 
democracy determine the aims of research? 

Among the remaining 40.5 percent of mi 
sample, however, I got a fascinating set 
answers. In order to get them, I had to 
at great length to my respondents, clarify 
the question in my own way, probe and lead 
the witnesses hither and yon, and thereby 
destroy the scientific and objective nature 
my survey. I cannot, therefore, give you an? 
further precise percentage distributions 
what my respondents.demanded. However. 
among their answers (in which some people 
thought they were talking for the rest of 
the public, and some only for themselves): 
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the following were the major themes of 
what my public said it demanded of re- 
search: 


Discoveries that would lead to useful in- 
ventions; 

Discoveries that would make people, busi- 
ness organizations, and the Nation, richer; 

Scientific and technological breakthroughs 
that would establish our superiority over 
the Russians; 

Intellectual achievements that—apart 
from whatever the Russians did—would 
Strengthen our pride in America; 

Findings that would cure diseases and 
Prolong human life; 

Intellectual adventuring that would give 
Us a more meaningful national purpose than 
Simply more and more consumptions; 

Discoveries for the sake of discoveries; 

And, finally—this from a sophisticated and 
rather cynical element in my sample—enter- 
tainment, 

The views of this Jast element deserve 
somewhat more detailed reporting. Their 
contention was that, in the past, the public 
really wanted practical results from research 
and technology: machines to lift great 
Weights or weave cloth or cut logs or carry 
People and freight or increase crop yields, 
ete. But such objectives applied in the era 
of the economics of scarcity—you will here 
recognize the hand of Harvard economist J. 
Kenneth Galbraith. But now that era of 
scarcity has given way—at least in the United 
States—to one of affluence; boredom or a 
Surfeit of honey have begun to strangle the 
krowth of a free society; capitalism is 

danger of dying—as the late Prof. 
Joseph Schumpeter of Harvard once warned 
it would—of inanition. Little remains to 
demand of research and technology but en- 
tertainment. We have a great many intelli- 
Bent and well-trained people around—and 
We are going to have more and more; but it 
is a rather foolish waste of their talents to 
Put them to work making even faster lathes 
and cutting machines, etc., because all of 
these devices are designed either to turn out 
More goods—which we allegedly don't want, 
&anyhow—or to disemploy more human labor, 
and the difficulties in finding work for the 
intellectually inferior members of society 
is * to be a bothersome enough problem 
as it is, 

Of course, the argument runs, we might 

to make leisure for everyone the great 
S0clal goal, but most people still dislike or 
even fear an excess of leisure, and they either 
Erow despondent or get into trouble if you 
tive them too much of it. This is par- 
ticularly true, incidentally, of scientists and 
Ologists, who just can't let work alone. 
Therefore, we have devised their scientific 
adventure, this space-exploration business, 
‘as a means of giving employment to our sci- 
entists and engineers and, at the same time, 
of giving entertainment to the masses. just 
ās the Middle Ages invented the tournament 
to give employment to warlike knights and 
to provide fun and games for the people 
(because you simply couldn't be waging real 
Wars all the time—that would be simply too 
dentruetive). 

This new version of the medleval tourna- 
Ment the race into space and other sectors 
Of the unknown has in a highly industrial- 

Society, the added advantage of pro- 
Viding opportunities for industry, and thus 
Preventing a breakdown in the existing eco- 
panic political, and social order. This might 

€ven more important than it is today if 
We were ever to get an effective arms-control 
a nt agreement involving sub- 
qeantial reductions in expenditures for de- 


tne resident Kennedy has himself maintained 

the pour Journey into space is, if not for 

Sas Purposes of entertainment (a thin word, 
), then for adventure, in response to a 
challenge. 


— ~ 


not one ordinarily despised by Amer- - 
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President Kennedy said that many years 
ago, the great British explorer George Mal- 
lory, who was to die on Mount Everest, was 
asked why did he want to climb it. He said: 
“Because it Is there.“ Said our President: 
“Well, space is there, and we're going to 
climb it. And the moon and the planets are 
there, and new hope for knowledge and peace 
are there. And therefore as we set sail, we 
ask God's blessing on the most hazardous 
and dangerous and greatest adventure on 
which man has ever embarked.” - 

In, this complex century in which we live— 
in which total cynicism coexists with high 
idealism, scientific brilliance coexists with 
social stupidity, utter selfishness with dedi- 
cation to all of mankind—there are those 
who react to the President's words with in- 
spiration, and others who react with deep 
skepticism, regarding his words as a ration- 
alization for a program undertaken for a set 
of political economic, and military purposes. 

Pure truth in matters affecting human be- 
bavior is awfully hard, if not impossible, to 
eome by; everyone sees reality through his 
own eyes, interprets it out of his own ex- 
perience, images, values. 

May I give my own view of what we Amer- 
icans demand of space research, and of 
scientific and technological advance more 
generally, since it is all part of a great and 
unified whole? 

We live in a worid still struggling for 
human freedom, still in danger of the most 
terrible destruction ever visited upon the 
human race. 

Thus far we have preserved the peace—the 
imperfect peace, such as it is—through the 
threatened use of our military power, so de- 
pendent upon our scientific and technolog- 
ical prowess. An uneasy balance of terror 
exists in the world. But new technological 
breakthroughs could upset the present bal; 
ance of terror; the research revolution of 
our time makes that a constant possibility. 
In fact, as Dr. Stefan Possony, of Stanford 
University’s Hoover Institution on War, 
Revolution, and Peace, has said, The rapidly 
accelerating technological race is the essence 
of the conflict,” 

For to come, we shall have to rely 
on information and intelligence systems, 
and on research and development work to 
forestall any enemy surprises in operations 
or in technology. This technological com- 
petition makes our laboratories and testing 
grounds and-—alas—our universities critical 
theaters of the world conflict. But these are 
also the places where the turning of the con- 
flict into a nuclear holocaust may be pre- 
vented—where, conceivably, we may find it 
possible to moderate and break down the 
conflict itself. Space—the unfathomable 
ocean in which our all-too-little lifeboat of a 
world moves—may hold the answer to man's 
fate. 

I should like to quote what seems to me a 
most important passage from Hannah 
Arendt's The Human Condition”: 

“Three great events stand at the threshold 
of the modern age and determine its char- 
acter; the discovery of America and the 
ensuing exploration of the whole earth; the 
Reformation, which by expropriating ec- 
clesiastical and monastic possessions started 
the twofold process of Individual expropria- 
tion and the accumulation of social wealth; 
the invention of the telescope and the de- 
velopment of a new science that considers 
the nature of the earth from the viewpoint 
of the universe, * * * In the eyes of their 
contemporaries, the most spectacular of these 
events must have been the discoveries of 
unheard of continents and undreamed of 
oceans; the most disturbing might have been 
the Reformation's irremediable split of West- 
ern Christianity. * * * However, if we could 
measure the momentum of history as we 
measure natural processes, we might find 
that what originally had the least noticeable 
impact, man’s first tentative steps toward 
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the discovery of the universe, has constantly 
increased in momentousness as well as speed 
until it has eclipsed not only the enlarge- 
ment of the earth's surface, which found 
its final limitation only In the limitations 
of the globe itself, but also the still appar- 
ently limitless economic accumulation 
process.“ 

This, then, is the adventure upon which 
we are launched. A part of the irony of 
man's fate—and of his greatest adventures 
of the body or the mind—is that he can 
never escape the prison of his skin, and never 
escape the tangle of economic causes and 
consequences, vested interests and ideologies 
that are his inheritance. 

On the assumption that we do continue 
to maintain a very large level of expenditures 
for space research and exploration, what will 
be the consequences for our national econ- 
omy? So great are the technical, scientific, 
and political uncertainties that only a char- 
latan would pretend to give a very tight pre- 
diction of the economic effects of space 
developments, However, a few general state- 
ments will at least indicate what I believe 
some of the most important effects will be: 

There will be some significant techno- 
logical benefits to the civilian economy, re- 
sulting from the spin-off“ of space research. 
The most obvious immediate example is that 
of international communications systems, 
based on earth satellites. Existing cost and 
demand projections make such systems look 
like not only a good bet for the new com- 
munications company, but virtually a neces- 
sity if the world is to achieve the degree of 
integration conducive to optimal economic 
development as well as to social and political 
stability. Weather satellites also promise 
real benefits to business decisionmaking and 
planning in many areas. In addition, there 
should be a continuing stream of other in- 
novations in new materials, such as dryfilm 
lubricants, ceramics, and metals; paints and 
coatings; more effective shielding materials, 
such as pyrolytic graphite; new methods of 
metal fabrication and forming, such as the 
technique of explosive forming; new or im- 
proved power and propulsion forces, espe- 
cially small nuclear-electric generating sys- 
tems; new biological applications, affecting 
medicine, food processing, air purification, 
control of temperature and humidity, etc.; 
electronic applications, for instance, involy- 
ing new uses of masers and lasers, 

It is well, however, to be cautious in pre- 
dicting the speed with which innovations are 
absorbed into the civilian economy. In some 
cases, the applications may take only a few 
years, in others a few decades. The most im- 
portant consequences may indeed be a long 
time coming. It would seem te me, however, 
that over time the advances that are being 
achieved in so many fields—physics, chem- 
istry, biology, electronics, electrical engineer- 
ing, mechanical engineering—are bound to 
permeate our entire industrial- organism. 
The real problem is overcoming the social, 
economic, and institutional resistances that 
make the absorption process a slow one. 
Among the most serious types of resistances 
are those of unemployment, and vested in- 
terests in existing technologies, on the part 
of both labor and management. One of the 
most important areas for investigation is how 
to facilitate technological advance, while 
minimizing its disruptive effects, in our com- 
plex semiprivate, semipublic economy. 

Space programs will importantly influence 
manpower requirements in the United States. 
Obviously, the programs have already had a 
terrific effect in increasing the demand for 
highly trained professional and technical 
manpower. The mistake should not be made. 
however, of underestimating the number of 
jobs of all kinds that will grow out of heavy 
space expenditures. My own rough calcula- 
tions suggest that a $10 billion level of space 
expenditures will imply jobs for a total of 
approximately 1 million employees. A Rand 
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study suggests that in 1970, total projected 
space expenditures of 613 billion would im- 
ply jobs for a total of 528,000 men and wom- 
en who would be employed by prime contrac- 
tors alone. 

The types of knowledge and skills required 
for so great a space effort as is presently en- 
visioned will mean a great impact upon our 
educational institutions. This will intensify 
problems of governmental involvement in 
education in both our public and private 
schools and colleges and universities. It will 
also intensify the problem of making wise 
choices in how we allocate scarce intellectual 
resources to all the areas of science, social 
science, the humanities, politics and Govern- 
ment, business, labor, and other welfare ac- 
tivities in our society. 

The space effort will provide a possible 
substitute for a part of our huge military 
outlays, should it become possible to scale 
these down appreciably at some time in the 
future. Some will regard this as a boon 
that will enable us to avoid serious dislo- 
cations or unemployment that might result 
from disarmament. Others will regard this 
as an unfortunate temptation (to both in- 
dustry and labor)—and a guarantee that our 
mixed economy will continue to have a 
large and growing sector that is dominated 
by government, financed out of taxes, and 
regulated in large measure outside the mar- 
ket economy. Some will see this as damag- 
ing the efficiency and freedom and welfare- 
satisfying characteristics of our economy. 
But others will argue, as Dr. Edward C. 
Welsh, the executive secretary of the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Council, has 
done, that “the economic benefits for a vi- 
able space program tend to make it self- 
supporting through its stimulating effect 
upon the economy over a period of time.” 

There can be no doubt that space raises 
extremely difficult and delicate systemic 
questions. General Electric's president, 
Ralph Cordiner, on one side, has declared 
that space, like national defense, will neces- 
sarily require “a close partnership” between 
the Federal Government and private indus- 


“Each of the partners must perform its 
appropriate role, and the problems and de- 
lays occur where government tries to do the 
managerial and technical work for which 
industry is best qualified, or industry tries 
to take on the functions of government.” 

On the other side, Prof. Wassily Leontief of 
Harvard has argued that— 

“The nature of advanced modern tech- 
nology is such that it cannot be exploited 
economically without effective, sometimes 
ruthless, overall coordination. Such co- 
ordination must affect not only operations 
within a single plant, but also the relation- 
ship between plants within an industry and 
of all industries within a national economy 
as a Whole. Supranational cooperation and 
coordination becomes more and more neces- 
sary for efficient functioning of the individ- 
ual national economies as well.“ 

Anyone who broods very much about the 
space program and related social and po- 
litical and economic activities will, I believe, 
begin to get at least a sense of the stresses 
and problems that are going to continue to 
affect our society in the years ahead. 
Whether this embryo becomes a creature of 
joy and excitement and benefit to mankind 
or whether it becomes and monstrosity that 
needs to be chained up remains to be deter- 
mined, It will depend, not upon the blind 
operation of that mythical being variously 
called History or the Future, but upon the 
decisions that reasonable men in a still free 
society are capable of making. 

(Notre.—Leonard Silk is senior editor of 
economics of Business Week and author of 
the recent book “The Research Revolution.” 
A Fulbright scholar who taught economics 
at the University of Maine, Simmons Col- 
lege, and Duke University, from which he 
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received his Ph. D. in economics, Dr. Silk 
Was Assistant Economic Commissioner, U.S. 
Mission to NATO, from 1952 to 1954 and has 
served as Consultant to the President’s La- 
bor-Management Policy Committee. Above 
is excerpted with permission from a longer 
presentation to the Space Problems Seminar 
of the Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, held in New York in the spring 
of 1963.) 


The Approach to Russ Weak Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when we are debating the question 
of a limited test ban treaty with the Rus- 
sians, it seems to me that the following 
talk by Dr. Stefan Possony, director of 
international studies program of the 
Hoover Institution, Stanford University, 
throws considerable light on the problem 
which we face. 

These are excerpts from a talk which 
Dr. Possony delivered before the Com- 
monwealth Club of California on Au- 
gust 2, 1963: 

APPROACH TO Russ WEAK Porr WovuLp BE 
Via MEDITERRANEAN, Says Dr. Possony 


Ever since the Polaris was developed, the 
Mediterranean has come back into world 
strategy. 

Let me remind you of three basic geo- 
graphic facts. One is that the Mediterranean 
is a sea bounded by two narrow straits and 
a canal. Anyone who controls any of these 
exists has a great deal of control over what 
is floating around there. 

The second point is that the Mediterranean 
from Gibraltar to Cyprus is approximately 
some 2,200 miles. It is that distance of over- 
land travel which an Atlantic country could 
save in moving into Eastern Europe. 

The Mediterranean is one of the best high- 
ways for moving into the heartland of Soviet 
power. It has characteristics of a one-way 
street: For the Soviets, the advantage against 
us is much less than the other way around. 
The Black Sea adds a few hundred miles. 

If you use a 2,000-odd-mile missile from 
a submarine, you have bascially within your 
target area, places like Tashkent in the east, 
through the main industrial areas of the 
Urals, Leningrad and Moscow, and essen- 
tially all Soviet European parts. That is just 
about the main area of Soviet power. 


MEDITERRANEAN IS THE “SEA OF OIL" 


The Mediterranean is the sea of oil com- 
munications. The European countries, in 
one way or another, depend on the Mediter- 
ranean to get their fuel. 

The Soviets’ oil economy is based on the 
Baku area bordering on the Caspian, but for 
international traffic they have to move over 
to the Black Sea and down to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

The second main area of Soviet oil is be- 
tween the Urals and the Volga River which 
again is a Caspian Sea arrangement, but to 
get it out, it has to go to a Black Sea port. 
Sooner or later we will have to face the 
problem of medium-range missiles in the 
Mediterranean. At present you-have an im- 
balance: The Soviet has 700 MRBM’s and 
there is no defense or counterdefense any- 
where in the European theater against this 
threat. 

VERY BAD GAP IN WESTERN DEFENSES 


There is a very bad gap in the Western 
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defenses, and one way to block it is to put 
missiles into the Mediterranean areas. 

A missile site on an island has a lot of at- 
tractions over the mainland. We still have 
the Spanish SAC bases; the Moroccan bases 
we won't have much longer. There is a big 
airfield in Libya. The significance of these 
airfields is not necessarily that you use them 
for B-47 strikes, but If you can get the șir- 
plane back to one of the Mediterranean bases, 
it is good for another mission. 

Potential wars in the Mediterranean are 
considerable in number. You have the 
Israel-Arab problem, you have a lot of 
problems within the Arab world; the Bal- 
kans are split in three ways. Suez is a dag- 
ger that can easily create problems, There 
is a very large area not too far removed, 
US.S.R.-Turkey, U.S.S.R.-Iran. The Soviets 
have been trying to get the Kurds to be more 
active. Any of these areas could blow up. 

CHANCES FOR SOME CIVIL WARS 


We have had crises in Turkey; there is al- 
ways a dubious situation in Iran. The pos- 
sibilities of a local war in the Mediter- 
ranean area becoming nuclear are perhaps 
remote, but by no means excluded. There 
is a chance that there will be some civil war 
breaking out in a number of areas, including 
Spain and Italy, but I don't believe Italy will 
end in civil war. 

The strategic objectives of the Soviet 
Union in an attack against ourselves can- 
not be anything but destruction. It cannot 
be occupation. There is no way for the 
Russians to come oper here. 

DESTRUCTION FOR SOVIET UNION „ 


If war comes about, and by miscalcula- 
tion the Soviets find themselyes on the re- 
ceiving end of the nuclear bombs, a lot of 
destruction is going to take place in the 
Soviet Union. This leaves Western Europe as 
the great industrial prize. He who controls 
Western Europe has the power to impose his 
law on the world. It is entirely conceivable 
that in a war between the Soviet Union and 
ourselves the main strategic forces were 
mutually destroyed and either we or the So- 
viets go out and take Western Europe. 

With respect to total war, this is a theater 
for American offensive operations and a 
major problem for Soviet defensive opera- 
tions. 

The Mediterranean has the very great dis- 
advantage of very clear water, it isn’t too 
difficult to discover submarines. But dis- 
covering is one thing and knocking them out 
is something else. $ 


LONE ROCK AND DESERT BASES ADVANTAGEOUS 


According to statistics it costs a lot of fire 
power. In 1943 Mussolini built up the little 
island of Patelerria, a lone rock, into a gi- 
gantic fortress. It was a major operation to 
get rid of it. A lot of the missiles would 
drop into the water. 

Desert missile bases offer a similar ad- 
vantage. A lot of enemy missiles would hit 
sand and not people. And these would not 
be aimed at the United States. 

We are presently undergoing an eclipse 
in air power due to the fact that the B47 
is out of business essentially; and we don't 
yet have the supersonic aircraft; but this 
will come. 

SUPERSONIC AIRCRAFT TROUBLES 

With the supersonic aircraft we will have 
some real troubles, including lack of range. 
With the first generation of these we are 
back with the problem we had to face in the 
late 1940's with the B-47's, which meant re- 
quirement of oversea bases. 

If you have strong fire-bomber forces in 
Turkey, they are capable of reaching many 
important targets in the Soviet Union. Not 
the least advantage is short warning time. 

If war should come we must win it. How 
do you get into the Soviet Union? If you 
move across from West to East you do it the 
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hard way. The way to get into the Soviet 
Union is through the Mediterranean. 
We are not using the Mediterranean's po- 
tential in our present strategy: 

THE POLARIS AND NUCLEAR BLASTS 

H we sign the test ban treaty as presently 
Grafted, we will not find out until too late 
What the precise possibility of the Polaris 
Submarine is for nuclear blast; we will not 
be able to develop undamageable defenses. 

Without proper undamageable defenses, 
our Mediterranean position will remain weak. 

We are not really using tactical weapons 
for ground defense in the Mediterranean 
area, and the result is that we let go the 
enormously important Turkish bases which 
could bring enormous deterrent pressure on 
the Soviet Union. 

Politically speaking, our attention to im- 
Portant strategic countries like Turkey, 
Greece, and Italy is vacillating. 

We have no particularly constructive ap- 
Proach to the desert areas. If war is fought 
With nuclear weapons, the desert can be used 

tively to cut down the casualty rate. 

The conclusion I draw is that the Mediter- 
ranean has enormous value in defensive 
terms under conditions of nuclear warfare. 
It is more important as a defensive assign- 
ment for the Soviet Union than for us; for 
Us, its great importance is its offensive po- 
tentiar. 


WISE USE OF MEDITERRANEAN WOULD PRECLUDE 
SOVIET ATTACK 

The great value of the Mediterranean 18 
also to weaken the Soviet Union by forcing 
her to expend firepower against targets of 
no use and diverting them from the United 
States. 

If we were to make full and imaginative 
Strategic use of the Mediterranean, we would 
enormously strengthen our deterrent and I 
Would be very confident this would preclude 
the Soviet Union from ever attacking the 
United States and Western Europe. 


ANSWERS TO WRITTEN QUESTIONS FROM FLOOR 


Question (Col. James S. Hughes). 
Chances of limited war without use of at 
least tactical atomic weapons? 

Answer, In Congo these were not used, 
Probably would not be used in Asia or Latin 
America. Against Soviet bloc they would 
Probably be required because Soviet Union 
Would attack with superior force. The way 

Prevent escalation to big war is to be so 
ae it won't pay for other side to escalate 


Question (E. L. Bledsoé). Will conflict be 
SParked, or be part of well-thought-out 
Plan? . x 

Answer. Stakes are such that any nation 
that moves impulsively will rue the day. 

ar will come, if it does, as result of cold- 
blooded Russian decision. 

Question (Roy P. Newell). Max Rafferty 
Pays communism is rotten. What is refresh- 
ing, might, and invigorating about capil- 


Answer. What is refreshing about capital- 
iam is that under it you live your own life. 
* unism” is a word used to camouflage 

hat really exists in the Soviet Union— 
ur al, a military dictatorship, very simi- 

to the Fascist and Prussian regimes. 
unism would be no greater danger 
than it was 20 years ago if we still only had 
technology of 20 years ago. It is its 
Military organization with nuclear power and 
Space possibilities that creates the most un- 
ented threat we have ever faced. 

(Col. Carter Collins). 
Pinion re our administration’s downgrad- 


Answer, Greatest mistake we've made, 
These things are done under false reasoning. 
is not static and if you do not 

keep up, you fall by wayside. Current poli- 
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cies seem to be based on hope that if we do 
not have provocative weapons Soviet Union 
will negotiate in more relaxed atmosphere. 
This is upside down thinking. Instead of 
“more bangs for the buck,” administration 
will have us pay more bucks for fewer bangs. 

Question (W. Russell Werner). Do you 
approve test ban? 

Answer. Some of us opposing a test ban 
were called all sorts of names because we 
said underground tests could not be de- 
tected. Now same people who attacked us 
have agreed they cannot. We are not talk- 
ing about an “absolute weapon” but we have 
never tested a complete weapon system, and 
cannot be sure antimissile missiles will 
work without atmospheric tests. If we are 
not equipped with antimissile missiles, and 
Soviets are, that will be close to the “absolute 
weapon.” ` 

Question (W. M. Strother), 
Soviet dispute? 

Answer. It -exists, but -notice that all 
they've done is call names, whereas by se- 
mantics this name calling has become in 
this country a “dispute” or split.“ Com- 
munists can't afford a split. Also, China is 
world’s most vulnerable country to nuclear 
attack. Everybody knows it, and to ask us 
to believe that Soviets will side with us be- 
cause of fear of China is merely psychological 
warfare. 


Red China- 


Civil Rights Meaningless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial entitled “Phrase ‘Civil Rights’ Is 
Meaningless.” This comes from the Col- 
umns of the Southwest Virginia Enter- 
prise, an outstanding semiweekly news- 
paper published at Wytheville, Va., in 
my congressional district. Mr. James A. 
Williams, Jr., the editor of this publica- 
tion, is one of our finest citizens, a seri- 
ous thinker who has expounded on many 
worthwhile subjects looking toward the 
betterment of this Nation. 

His editorial, which I would like for 
all of my colleagues and the public at 
large to read, follows: 

PHRASE “Crvi RIGHTS” Is MEANINGLESS 

Millions of words have appeared in print 
during the past several weeks on one sub- 
ject— civu rights.“ An uncountable num- 
ber of sentences, long speeches, short 
speeches, angry speeches, moderate speeches, 
plus sermons and the politically motivated 
personal views (or that of their bosses) of 
commentators and reporters. Yet in the 
midst of all the chaos, no one has reached to 
the very depth of the issue. It is past the 
time to cut away the flimsy exterior of bally- 
hoo and get to the foundation—or the very 
fundamentals. 

We contend that there is no such a thing as 
“clvil rights.” The Constitution sets forth 
and recognizes that the American people do 
have certain rights, and that each and every 
soyereign State making up the United States 
has certain rights. But let it be noted that 
they are just plain rights, and not “special,” 
or “civil,” or “emergency,” or “democratic.” 
Somewhere in the past a few smart politi- 
cians invented the phrase “civil rights.” But 
such is not correct. There are privileges 
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but again we emphasize the privileges must 
be earned, and under the present constitu- 
tional form of government they are not to be 
granted to certain favored groups by the 
Government. 

In the obvious overwhelming desire to 
secure the vote of the Negroes (or at least 
the liberals think so), a social revolution has 
been introduced, and the results are lawless 
actions of mobs. 

Lon F. Backman, a well-known columnist 
of Richmond, whose articles have appeared 
in the Enterprise at intervals hits the nail 
squarely on the head with a statement he 
issued and received by this newspaper yes- 
terday. He said: f 

“One could almost believe we have finally 
accepted as a national doctrine the Marxian 
principle that the means are justified by the 
ends, Here we are confronted with violence 
rampant on the face of the Nation, and the 
lawless actions of mobs are quletiy tolerated 
with the statement, ‘Those poor people have 
Just taken all they can. We can’t blame 
them,’ 

“So what do we do about this violence? 
We lay the blame at the doorstep of private 
merchants and law abiding citizens and say 
that we must change their way of life in 
order to alleviate the cause of the actions of 
the minority. 

* “We cannot help but adhere to the prin- 
ciple that an individual is responsible for 
the consequences of his own respect or lack 
of respect for law and order. 

“Were the mobs that rage through the 
streets of our cities throughout this land 
composed of whites protesting the cramming 
of social revolution down their throats, Fed- 
eral troops would be and have been dis- 
patched immediately and ruthlessly to the 
scenes of disorder. But the Negroes, appar- 
ently, are considered mere peaceful pro- 
testors when they hurl rocks at local law 
enforcement officers, defy the ordinances of 
duly elected and installed governing bodies, 
and inflict personal injury on both individ- 
uals and the peace of the land.” 

The Enterprise again reemphasizes the 
fundamentals and not a so-called civil rights. 

But the issue—which concerns every free 
American—is not segregated or integrated 
schools. Not serving white and colored in 
restaurants, or similar services at lunch 
counters and hotels, etc. The fundamental 
issue is that the National Government has 
no right under the Constitution to interfere 
in any way in the school systems or in the 
manner in which individual business firms 
operate their business of the sovereign States. 

There are two major points which must al- 
ways be kept in mind in dealing with this 
explosive subject. The first is that there is 
only one lawful and legal means by which 
the Federal Government can be given power 
over those areas reserved to the people and 
to the States in the Constitution. That is 
by amending the charter under which the 
National Government operates—which means 
amending the Constitution itself. This can 
be done only with the approval of three- 
fourths of the States. In other words, to 
take the example just cited, the National 
Government has no power to interfere in the 
schools and never will have—no matter what 
a packed Supreme Court says to the con- 
trary—unless and until it is granted that 
power by amendment to the Constitution. 

The second point is that we should never 
permit the idea to become implanted in our 
minds that the Government can give us 
rights. This applies especially to all those 
minority groups whom the politicans profess 
to love so much. Anything that Government 
gives, it can also take away. Once we 
acknowledge that we can get rights—any 
kind of rights—at the whim of Government 
the time might come, as it has in totalitarian 
systems, when the beneficiaries of 
these Federal gifts discover that unrestricted 
Government is an Indian giver. — 
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Equal Rights for Every 10th American 
. and Every 7th Child 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 9, 1963, my good 
friend and esteemed colleague, HUGH L. 
Carey, was awarded the Judge Anthony 
Award by Dr. Mark Murphy, president of 
the New York Chapter of the Citizens 
for Educational Freedom, for his out- 
standing work in the fight for a fair Fed- 
eral aid bill, The occasion was the 
fourth national convention of the or- 


ganization. 

In accepting the award, Representa- 
tive Carry stated his gratitude to the 
Citizens for Educational Freedom and 
pledged to continue the fight along with 
his colleague, Congressman JAMES J. 
Detaney of Queens, for a fair distribu- 
tion of all funds for all children in all 
schools, public, private, and parochial. 

Under the leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include his address: 
“EquaL RIGHTS FOR Every 10TH AMERICAN 

AND. Every TTH CHILD"—-ADDRESS BY 

Hon, Huom L. Carey, AT THE NATIONAL 

CONVENTION OF THE CITIZENS FOR EDUCA- 

TIONAL FREEDOM, DeTROrT, MICH., AUGUST 

9. 1963 

We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights."—THe DECLARATION OF IN- 
DEPENDENCE IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776. 

“America is the only nation in the world 
that is founded on a creed. That creed is set 
forth with dogmatic theological lucidity in 
the Declaration of Independence.“ — G. K. 


CHESTERTON. 

The spirit of the land is insurgent and the 
Nation tosses with unrest. We suffer na- 
tional pangs of conscience, because we are 
not living up to the spirit of our national 
creed. That creed as embodied in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and codified in 
the Bill of Rights is an egalitarian doctrine 
which suffers inequality in no degree. It 
places the individual at the heart of society, 
makes the state his servant and the civil law 
the protector of the equal station he holds 
under the laws of nature and nature’s God. 

Under the American creed, the equal- 
itarian doctrine, and the moral law, there can 
be no lesions on the personal liberty nor 
fetters on the freedom of any individual. 

Today the Congress is locked in debate in 
order to enact a restatement of our creed 
and doctrine. The debate does not arise be- 
cause every 10th American, a Negro, has iess 
than equal opportunity in the Ghettoes of 
the North or the Corridors of the South, It 
is joined that we may live under our Amer- 
ican creed—that we may legislate what we 
belleve—that while any American is under 
distraint or denial by reason of race, religion, 
or origin, the rights of none of us are safe 
and the freedom of all of us is in doubt. 

We are convened today as citizens of all 
faiths and races for the preservation of free- 
dom of the individual in education. In that 
interest I urge you to call upon our Nation 
to make the dialogue and debate as broad 
and extensive as our American creed and 
equalitarian doctrine. 

EVERY TENTH AMERICAN—EVERY SEVENTH SON 


The debate now centers on every 10th 
American, the Negro, and equality. Let it 
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also extend to the individual and parental 
rights of every seventh child in American 
education. That seventh child, one of 7 mil- 
lion, attends a State licensed and accredited 
school in compliance with the State compul- 
sory attendance law; a school which fulfills 
the public purpose in its curriculum. 

In the exercise of his freedom of conscience 
the parent in the seventh child schools has 
added religion and morality to the required 
curriculum. This addition does not cause the 
State to withdraw accreditation because the 
curriculum has not been modified, it has been 
enhanced. But by reason of that exercise 
of freedom of conscience he does forfelt his 
right to a fair share of the taxes which are 
levied on all for the educational support of 
all. 

When was forfeiture for exercised freedom 
of conscience ever.condoned under the Amer- 
ican creed and the equalitarian doctrine? 
The seventh child pays a price for the con- 
science of his parents as the 10th American 
does for the color of his. I do not seek 
to hitch a freedom ride for my seventh son 
on the back of the 10th American. But 
their plight of inequality presents arresting 
similarities. 

First, they both seek individual freedom 
of choice on a plane and par with every other 
American, 

Second, they proceed on moral and reli- 
gious, as well as a legal, basis because moral- 
ity and religion are part of the American 
creed and part of public life. It is significant 
that clergymen provide substantial leader- 
ship for the 10th American and that on the 
same day as the Supreme Court was striking 
the Lord's Prayer and the Bible from the 
public schools the President assembled 243 
religious leaders of all faiths at the White 
House to ask their help. 

Third, they both seek equality in education 
and equality in opportunity. The Negro is 
a second class citizen under the archaic 
custom of the segregated schools. Every 
seventh child is a second-class citizen be- 
cause he pays the price of fiscal segregation 
for the exercise of freedom of conscience. 

What is the 10th American who also at- 
tends a 7th child school, a 3d-class Amer- 
ican? Fortunately, not, because civil rights 
leaders have testified before my committee 
on two occasions that the schools which 
teach religion are far ahead of other schools 
on integration. It would seem that as to 
the 10th American, public schools are not 
so public and that so-called private schools 
are more public indeed. 

Fourth, they both have an adequate basis 
in the law for their rights but seek the 
means to implement them. The 10th Amer- 
ican was told-in the Brown case, in 1957, 
that integration was to proceed with all de- 
liberate speed. But the decision was not 
self executing. State and local laws resisted 
it and the Negro is in the streets in Biloxi, 
Birmingham, and Englewood. Every seventh 
child under the Pierce case, decided in 1925, 
is in a State accredited school, selected by 
his parents as a matter of right. But that 
right, without the means to exercise it, is 
nugatory. That right is being erased due 
to the economic erosion of the position of 
the nonsupported school by increased public 
spending. i 

While public school attendance has in- 
creased 42 percent in the last 20 years, ex- 
penditures have increased 567 t. The 
seventh child schools without support can- 
not keep pace and they are closing down 
grade by grade, in Billings, Fairfax, St. Louis, 
and Cincinnati. They, too, are being turned 
into the streets. 

The parallel is complete. Subject to eco- 
nomic forces, the Negro stands stagnated due 
to growing affluence of middle-class society 
which has moved away from him, creating 
an insufferable living gap. The seventh child 
stands in economic isolation due to the 
economic restrictions imposed upon him by 
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unfair and illogical selectivism in school 
finance. 
GROUNDS FOR FEDERAL AID 

I say the Federal Government must re- 
spond to the needs of all the children in 
the United States as Individual citizens with- 
out difference or distinction. The only 
ground on which the Congress can legislate 
in this field is by reason of the general wel- 
fare and the security of all, Citizens of the 
several States are citizens of the United 
States and it is the policy of this Nation to 
develop the capacity for educational excel- 
lence of every young American. This does 
not mean 6 out of 7 or 9 out of 10 but every 
young American. The Congress is not bound 
and must not be bound by discriminatory 
State laws and outmoded customs in assist- 
ing every individual. 

The dollar must follow the child, 

AIM OF FEDERAL AID 


The aim of Federal aid must be to adjust 
imbalances and inequities which are visited 
upon its citizens from State to State or with- 
in the States. It must not distribute funds 
in such a way that it will sustain the struc- 
ture of inequality but rather a way that it 
will stimulate quality for all. What the 
States have chosen to regulate, the Federal 
Government may stimulate. If a school is 
accredited and licensed by the State then 
the Federal Government must recognize the 
students of that school as eligible for its 
benefits. It is unthinkable that any Federal 
ald would accentuate the present difficulty 
of the seventh child schools by giving to all 
others the funds that will help to hire away 
their teachers and otherwise increase their 
hardship. 

The clear way to equal aid for all is before 
the Congress. H.R. 320 by Mr. Devaney 18 
the GI bill for children. It has more com- 
panion bill sponsors than any other general 
education bill now pending. I am sure that 
you are famillar with its provisions which 
aid all ihdividuals as did the GI bill on a 
fair and equal basis. One of the most im- 
portant features of this bill is that it would 
provide aid without Federal control or in- 
creased administration. Because there can 
be no contact with institutions there is no 
need for expanded bureaus. 

As a grant to an individual it deals with 
the unit in our society which is, and must 
remain, beyond control, the individual. Sup- 
port for this bill is mounting because it ap- 
peals to fairness, it appeals to commonsense. 
The recent endorsement of H.R. 320 in the 
Saturday Evening Post by Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, one of this Nation’s most enlight- 
ened educators, is a milestone. There are 
other bills which square with the principles 
of equality and they are moving in the Con- 
gress. The medical education bill and the 
higher education bill are broadly supported 
and favorably reported. The first passed the 
House—the second is now pending before the 
House. Both make provisions for every 
American student who has a will to learn. 

We can point with satisfaction to the ad- 
vances at State levels in scholarship and stu- 
dent incentive plans for all students provid- 
ing freedom of choice in California, Illinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
New York. As a New Yorker I am particu- 
larly proud of the statement of the regents 
in my State referring to that plan: “Hand 
in hand with the development of increased 
public facilities must go the strengthening 
of the private institutions. Our system of 
education in the United States is character- 
ized by a wholesome diversity. The variety 
of sponsorship and support reflects the plu- 
ralism of our country. In a real sense, this 
variety is a safeguard against any encroach- 
ment on the intellectual freedom which must 
be accorded our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. We have a commitment to foster such 
diversity and, therefore, the distributive re- 
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sponsibility for the conduct of higher 
education.” 

Especially let us salute Rhode Island, the 
Plantation of freedom of thought and 
conscience’in America and its new textbook 
loan plan. And “hail to Michigan” with its 
fine and fair new school bus law. 

Since I last addressed you in 1961 we can 
truly recount much progress. Many new 
faces are counted in the ranks of those who 
Support educational freedom and this is a 
tribute to the efforts of those organizations 
such as yours which plead the cause of free- 
dom and fairness. You have had criticism 
levelled at you but that is the risk of those 
who travel in the advance guard of freedom, 
Keeping the American creed. Know your 
Opponents and hear them, but fear them 
not. From my seat on the Committee on 
Education I have looked down the barrel of 
their objections and they are black and 
empty. Without shin kicking and shoe 
Pounding, let us have a discourse on fair 
and equal treatment and examine the ob- 
greens of the pedantic professional opposi- 

on. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


Objection number one is that aid to the 
Seventh child schools would cause prolifera- 
tion. This is a professional pedantic swear- 
word meaning spread, growth, and diversity. 

In the words of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Francis Keppel: “The glory of our 
System of education is its diversity.” 
Schools cannot proliferate unless approved 
by the State educational agency. How can 
the Federal Government preclude the growth 
the State would approve? 

Objection number two is the fear of 
rivalry between State schools and those of 
every seventh child school. To that I say 
the essential ingredient of free enterprise is 
the maximum effort by everyone, in har- 
Mony, in the educational marketplace so 
that no one agency monopolizes. The al- 
ternative to competition is unthinkable 
under the American creed of free enterprise. 
To cite Rabbi Morris Sherer, executive vice 
President, Agudath Israel of America, before 
my committee: 

“Our Founding Pathers never intended 
that our children be reared in a monolithic 
educational straitjacket. 
Plant is a mosaic, with the free play of the 
Many faceted cultures of our people blending 
into the molding of an informed, dedicated, 
and loyal citizenry." The rabbi correctly 
Stated what this Nation must be prepared to 
admit: That we are racially and religiously 
and culturally pluralistic. 

Our educational assistance must recognize 

and provide for it. 

As to the cabal that religion permeates the 
Curriculum in the seventh child schools and 
that it makes the obvious secular and public 
Purpose subjects indivisible from. religious 

tion, I point out that the American 
Creed, the Declaration of Independence, is 
Permeated with theology and our public life 
is replete with religion reference points. The 
concept is that the nature of the 
Subject matter in the public purpose seventh 
schools is secular and governments 
must deal with the nature of things. Edu- 
Cation is education and permeation does not 
its nature whether that permeation 

be secularistic or theistic. 

Finally, what of the separationists among 

objectors who saw the whole edifice of 
Bovernment falling into the hands of the 
Clergy when the seventh school child ate his 
hot lunch and boarded a New Jersey bus. 
answer for all of us who believe in 
Separation of church and state is that we 
Must have safeguards that will guarantee 
Only separation of church and state but 
Separation of school and state in the 
dense that the mind of the child must remain 
from the control of government. 

We must have safeguards and we want 
date guards but there must not be stumbling 
locks in the path of every seventh child. 
Two years after the enactment of the GI 


Our educational: 
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bill for Junior the education of all our chil- 
dren would be enriched by $1.5 billion. The 
state would be no weaker because it in- 
vested in its own citizens. The church and 
state would be as separate as before—but the 
student—the interest of both, would be a 
more enlightened citizen and church and 
state should be more secure in that confi- 
dence. 

AMERICAN BDUCATION WEEK—ECUMENISM IN 

EDUCATION 


The President has proclaimed November 
10 to 16 this year as American Education 
Week. Not Nationalized Education Week, or 
Monopolized Education Week, but American 
Education Week. I hope that the spirit of 
American Education Week will be that cited 
by the first two administration witnesses 
who appeared before the Education Commit- 
tee this year. It was an extension of the 
American creed as contained in the North- 
west Ordinance of 1789, as follows: 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

In the spirit of that ordinance, for Amer- 
ican Education Week I suggest that we pro- 
mote the theme of ecumenism in education. 
Ecumenism in education, not for the benefit 
of the 10th American and the 7th son, but 
for all men. I want all my children and all 
the children of America to know about a 
man who was not an American but who 
had America in his heart and lived the 
American creed. It was he. who gave us 
“Mater et Magistra” to take us to the plane 
of understanding and “Pacem in Terris" to 
bring us back from the brink of annihbila- 
tion. We need ecumenism in education sọ 
that as individuals we can see our differences, 
minimize them and rejoice in our unity in 
diversity. With John XXIII, as a basis for 
ecumenism in education and peace, let us 
advance the universal declaration of human 
rights—that document which, in most sol- 
emn form, acknowledged the dignity of 
every person, be he that 10th American or 
my 7th son, the right of free movement in 
search of truth and in the attainment of 
moral good and justice—and the prior right 
of the parent in the education of his chil- 
dren. It would be my hope that through 
ecumenism every child might learn of John’s 
wish for mankind, that we might become 
more equal to our task so that every human 
being will fully enjoy those rights which de- 
rive directly from his dignity as a person, 
and are therefore universal, inviolable, and 
inalienable. I express this hope for every 
10th American and for all Americans, but 
especially for 1 American—my 7th son. You 
see, his name is Paul—and he and I have 
much todo. We need your help. 

Let us advance the cause of educational 
freedom and the new ecumenism in a most 
militant way. March we must, as far at 
least as the corner mailbox, the local Citi- 
zens for Educational pees Papas ro e 
Congressman's district office. e fa 
and force of our idea will carry, your ranks 
will swell. It has been said: “More powerful 
than the tread of mighty armies is the idea 
whose moment has arrived.” 

The moment for this idea to become 
reality, to fulfill the spirit of our American 
creed is now; the moment has arrived. 


The Military Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. DERWINISKI. Mr. Speaker, 
since the other body has recently proc- 
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essed the pay raise for military service- 
men, the differences are now being re- 
solved in conference. It is practical for 
us to associate the impact of the increase 
in military pay on our national budget. 

The Chicago Sun-Times, in an edi- 
torial of Thursday, August 8, dramati- 
cally illustrates the significance of this 
entire question, I place this editorial 
into the Recorp at this point, and feel it 
will stimulate the necessary review of 
our congressional steps to effectively ap- 
propriate for Federal expenditures. 

THE Mturrary Pay RAISE 

The Senate, acting with unusual dispatch, 
has unanimously approved a pay raise for 
military services. The bill now goes back 
to the House. ? 

There is no doubt that this pay raise is 
essential. It will improve the morale of the 
services immeasurably. It will make the 
Armed Forces more attractive as a career for 
men with skills vital to our defenses, 

High morale and the retention of needed 
men in the military services are vitally nec- 
essary if we are to maintain a strong de- 
tense. Both of these necessities are riddled 
when financial want is present. 

A survey made by the Associated Press 
showed that thousands of servicemen have 
had to turn to charity. Some have had to 
ask local welfare agencies for food and cloth- 
ing for their families. 

For example: A highly skilled second-class 
Navy petty officer (equivalent in rank to an 
Army sergeant) is paid $210 a month if 
single. If he marries and has children his 
total pay and allowances come to $345 
monthly—less than $80 a week. The average 
pay for a secretary in Chicago is $84 a week. 

There is no indication that our expendi- 
tures for military strength can be safely re- 
duced for a long time. The signing last week 
of the nuclear test-ban treaty may have 
raised this hope in some minds; it should 
not have. The ultimate aim of the Com- 
munist world is to overcome the West. A 
strong and effective military force is insur- 
ance against that ambition. 

As we pointed out on this page on Janu- 
ary 7 when Defense Secretary McNamara 
p this pay raise, the necessity of it 
should not be an excuse for increased def- 
icit spending by the Government. 

The pay raise would add about $1.2 billion 
annually. The extra expense is not the last 
the administration will be faced with; there 
will be others as essential as it. 

These extra costs of Government point up 
the need for increased vigilance in bringing 
the budget under control. Outgo must be 
kept in line with income if there is to be 
any exercise of fiscal responsibility. Deficit 
financing cannot go on forever. 

Until such vigilance is exercised, until 
strong and effective means of cutting back 
useless expenditures and waste are brought 
to bear there can be no hope of any cut in 
the tax load now borne by the taxpayer. 


National Young Republican Federation 
Adopts Resolution Stressing Need for 
Staff Members Responsible to Minority 
on Congressional Committees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in a 
resolution stressing the need for minor- 
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ity staffing of congressional committees, 
the National Young Republican Conven- 
tion pointed out a situation which found 
8 percent of the committee staff mem- 
bers responsible to House Republicans 
whereas some 40 percent of House mem- 
bership is Republican. In the Senate, a 
similar ratio of 7 to 34 percent exists. 

The convention strongly asserted that 
its minority rights could not be pro- 
tected nor could its organization func- 
tion in Congress unless a fixed percent- 
age of each committee’s budget be ap- 
portioned to the minority for the pur- 
pose of the employment of an adequate 
minority staff on each committee if the 
Republican members so request. This 
plank, if implemented, would give the 
GOP the help it so badly needs to formu- 
late and enunciate sound, positive prin- 
ciples as related to legislative issues in 
this and in future Congresses. 

The “be it therefore resolved” clause 
of the resolution follows: 

Therejore be it resolved, That the conven- 
tion supports, as all fairminded Republicans 
and Democrats should support, the alloca- 
tion of a fixed percentage of each commit- 
tee’s budget to the minority for the em- 
ployment of minority staffs on each con- 
gressional committee, provided the majority 
of the minority members of a committee so 
request. 


Growing Overdependence on Courts 
Perils Judicial System, Harlan Says 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 

Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the American Bar Association meeting in 
Chicago this week one of the speakers 
was Justice John M. Harlan, a member 
of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I was pleased to read in the 
Washington Post, of August 14, a news 
story setting forth some of the state- 
ments made by Justice Harlan to the 
lawyers of America. 

It is my feeling that the warning which 
Justice Harlan has sounded is one which 
should be heeded by lawyers and laymen 
alike when he points out that there is a 
growing overdependence on the Federal 
courts, Justice Harlan has eloquently 
stated some of the basic principles of 
States rights which many of us have 
asserted in the Congress from time to 
time. His warning adds emphasis to the 
validity of the position of those of us 
who believe that constitutional govern- 
ment is in jeopardy if the present trend 
of judicial decision is not halted. 

Under unanimous consent I include 
the Washington Post story referred to 
above to be made a part of the RECORD 
today: 

GROWING OVERDEPENDENCE ON COURTS PERILS 
JUDICIAL SYSTEM, HARLAN Sars 

Curcaco, Aucust 11,—Supreme Court Jus- 
tice John M. Harlan said today that the en- 
tire judicial system is being threatened by 
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the idea that courts can solve all of the 
deficiences in modern-day society. 

Speaking at the dedication of a large ad- 
dition to the new American Bar Center here, 
Justice Harlan also called upon all lawyers 
to work vigorously to help the Nation solve 
the “many burning issues of the period.” 

The Justice’s remarks were a direct re- 
fiection of his view that too many of those 
issues are being carried into the courts and 
the courts, including the Supreme Court, 
have gone too far in attempting to solve 
them. 

Justice Harlan was the leading dissenter 
on the Supreme Court at its last term, dis- 
agreeing with the majority in 43 cases and 
writing dissenting opinions in 22 of them. 


FAVORS LONG-RANGE VIEW 


He has dissented when the Court applied 
Federal standards of search and seizure to 
the States, when it stepped into the reap- 
portionment tangle, and when it struck 
down some Federal and State laws. He has 
said the Court’s majority sometimes decides 
cases with an eye to immediate justice rather 
than to a long-range view of the decision's 
effect upon the law. 

The reasons given by those who take the 
cosmic view and think the courts should 
solve more and more problems, Justice Har- 
lan said, are doubt whether the Federal sys- 
tem is still adequate to meet the needs of 
society, impatience with the slowness of po- 
litical solutions, and an urge for quick pan- 
aceas for things that require reform. 

He said the Federal system is “difficult to 
operate” and does require “accommodations 
that may often seem irksome or in- 
efficient.” But out of that process, he said, 
“usually come pragmatic solutions of more 
lasting value than those emanating from 
the pens of the best of theoretical planners.” 

URGES BALANCE BE KEPT 


“Unless we are prepared to consider the 
diversified development of the Unitéd States 
as having run its course and to envisage the 
future of the country largely as that of a wel- 
fare society, we will do well to keep what 
has been called ‘the delicate balance of the 
Federal-State relations’ in good working or- 
der,” he said. 

In addition to regarding the Federal system. 
Inadequate, Justice Harlan said, some well- 
meaning people apparently believe that the 
judicial rather than the political process is 
more likely to breed better solutions of press- 
ing or thorny problems. This is a compli- 
ment to the judiciary but untrue to demo- 
cratic principles.” 

The argument, he added, makes it difficult 
for judges to refuse to revise inadequate 
laws passed by Congress or to refuse to strike 
down laws that are “manifestly unwise, 
harsh, or out of date.” 

_ CRITICISM ENCOURAGED 


But carried to its logical extreme, Justice 
Harlan said, the idea would eventually lead 
to a “substantial transfer of legislative power 
to the court,” and a lessening of judicial in- 
dependence and of legislative responsibility. 

“A judicial decision which is founded 
simply on the impulse that ‘something must 
be done’ or which looks no further than 
to the justice or injustice of a particular 
case is not likely to have lasting influence,” 
he sald. 

Justice Harlan urged all lawyers to keep 
abreast of current constitutional trends, to 
engage in “constructive criticism” of Judicial 
decisions, and to help inform the public 
about what judicial decisions mean. 

He said “constructive criticism of judi- 
cial decisions * * * is a good thing for the 
Judiciary and for healthy development of 
the law. But it is surely equally true that 
Ul-informed or intemperate criticism of the 
doings of the courts only serves to breed 
eee and ultimately disregard 
for law.” 


August 14 


Truth in Lending: Letters From a 
Merchant’s Wife 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS | 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, since 
I first introduced my truth in lending 
bill several years ago, I have heard from 
thousands of concerned citizens who 
support the principle of full disclosure of 
finance charges and interest rates on 
personal credit. 

Among these communications are a 
series of remarkable letters written by 
the irate and witty wife of a Pasadena, 
Calif., retailer. I have enjoyed these 
letters so much that I think they should 
be shared with the Congress and the 
public, for in a delightful fashion they 
state the case for S. 750. I have pre- 
pared these letters, some of which are 
directed to me, and others of which are 
directed to various business and Govern- 
ment officers with copies furnished to 
me, for insertion in the Recorp only by 
deleting the name of the author and cer- 
tain other personal references. 

I ask unanimous consent that these 
nine letters, in chronological order, be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letters 
were ordered to be printed in the REC- 
ORD, as follows: 


Re S. 1740. 

Senator Paut H. DoucLas, 

Committee on Banking and Currency, U.S. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR Dovcias: Enclosed is photo- 
copy of a statement from a California re- 
tailer showing a service charge at the inter- 
est rate of 37 percent per month, 444 percent 
per annum. A letter from our State attorney 
general advises me that this 444-percent rate 
is perfectly legal in California, under the 
ambiguities of the credit law that retail 
lobbyists claim to have helped to write. 

I wish you the best of luck, Senator, in 
getting your “truth in lending” legislation 
out of committee this year. It is legislation 
vitally needed—especially here in California 
where State government has lulled the pub- 
lic into believing that 18 percent per annum 
is the legal maximum for service charges on 
the unpaid balances of revolving credit ac- 
counts, On the 3 however, the un- 
tested ambiguities of the law provide for 
whatever excesses any credit merchant 
stoops low enough to reach. 

But government’s misrepresentations of 
fact, I believe, the American electorate has 
an absolute right to know about—and the 
U.S. Senate, a solemn duty to investigate. 
With a view to acquainting the electorate 
with credit truths, I am doing research on 
comparative, State-by-State interest rates 
available to credit merchants throughout the 
Nation. I'd be most grateful to receive what- 
ever statistics on this you might care to send 
me. 


JANUARY 24, 1963. 


* 


Yours sincerely, 


FEBRUARY 18, 1963. 
Senator Paul. H. DOUGLAS, 
Banking and Currency Committee, US. 
Senate, Washington, D.C. 
Deak SENATOR Dovetas: Subcommittee 
hearings on your “truth in lending“ bill 
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have jolted me into shock. It’s nothing 
short of insulting, the battle required of you 
to champion the right of consumers to see 
credit prices stated as explicitly as cash 
prices, Why should consumers have to wal- 
low through a maze of arithmetic to find the 
interest rates of credit financing? Are 
credit-grantors paying either consumers or 
the U.S. Senate to calculate percentages for 
them? 

A price is a price is a price, for heaven sake. 
For merchants, the price of cash is no fur- 
ther interest on their investment beyond the 
Moment of sale: For merchants with 
nothing but money to sell, the price is jail or 
starvation—one way or another, something's 
Wrong with the inventory. And why should 
Government worry about that? A man 
who can't do his own worrying shouldn't 
be a merchant. He should be a bum. 

For consumers, the price of credit is pay- 
ing interest for buying something they didn't 
save the cash to pay for. But for Govern- 
Ment, the price of voting against consumers 
is finding another job. So what's all the 
argument about? At such percentages, who's 
voting against motherhood? 

My personal interest soared to the sky over 
the credit-grantors’ side of the story as pre- 
sented by Under Secretary of Commerce Ed- 
ward Gudeman (lately resigned). Mr. Gude- 
man described Sears, Roebuck as but a series 
Of small, local-merchant-type stores, not 
actually the giant omnipotence of its public 
image. This interested me because my hus- 
band, too, is a small retailer. He has a shop 
in Pasadena—only a few blocks, as a matter 
of fact, from one of Sears’ “little stores.” 

Taking Mr. Gudeman's testimony at face 
Value, the basic difference that I could find 
between Sears, Roebuck and our shop is that 
I'd be ashamed to stay married to my hus- 
band if he service charged with the revolving 
credit policy that Sers uses. But it's a dis- 
torted picture of the Nation's credit financ- 
ing as a whole to limit comparisons to us 
Small, local merchants. The big chain ones 
certainly merit equal attention. 

Japanese-owned Seibu’s and America’s J. 
W. Robinson chains in California are the 
only really big ones I could find, in a 3-year 
Bearch, who service charge in a manner with 
Which it would be hard to quarrel. In lonely 
Splendor, these two giants of merchandising 
make no attempt whatsoever to trick con- 
sumers with credit doubletalk; they simply 
charge at the interest rate which California’s 
attorney geenral and consumer counsel tell 
the public is the State's legal maximum, ac- 
tone to the credit law that was written in 

59. 

Speaking of big, Broadway-Hale is so fiab- 
bergastingly big that its president was ap- 
Pointed to a cabinet member's “code of 
business ethics” steering committee. Broad- 
Way operates with a credit policy identical 
to Sears except for charge-account agree- 
ments more ambiguously worded. Bullock's 
is another in the Sears bracket of credit 
Policy, if not in size. 

Doubtless there are still other retailers, 
big and small, who follow the buried-interest 
Credit policy initiated by little Sears, Roe- 
buck in New York In 1957 (1955?) and since 
Spread by credit grantors’ lobbyists through- 
dut some 40 States of the Union. Who knows 
What injury their monthly compounded hid- 
den interest has caused to production and 
distribution industries by diverting consumer 

ars from normal channels of inventory 
replacements? Nobody knows, Everybody's 
like watching a golden goose in the process 
Of laying an egg. But men who can be so 
good at hiding things can learn to be good 
at finding them again—and this without the 
aid of computers, Im hoping. 

Im hoping, too, that Utah's Senator BEN- 
NETT will be among the first to understand 
the Nation’s economic dilemma outlined here, 
for he and I are soul counsins: I share his 
dread of computer machines. Especially, I 
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have a phobia about the reyolving kind that 
so many retailers use nowadays for an an- 
swering service whenever anyone questions 
why they're calling paid balances unpaid 
balances on credit consumers’ partially paid 
bills. Ask a stupid machine a why question, 
though, and you get a stupid answer. Why? 
Because the smart aleck machine hasn't been 
invented yet that can answer a why to any- 
thing. 

In short, this illustrates perfectly why 
Im in favor of Federal rather than State 
legislation on credit truths. I’m in favor of 
scrapping on a nationwide basis (it's the Irish 
in me, I guess) all those infernal machines 
that have beheaded human intelligence in 
merchandising. I'd like to see them, for 
their hard hearts, get tarred and feathered. 

Yours sincerely, 


PASADENA, CALIF., 
March 12, 1963. 
BANK OF AMERICA, 
Public Relations Department, 
Los Angeles, Calij. 

GENTLEMEN: It's not generally known 
among consumers that banks charge lower 
interest for revolving credit. than most na- 
tional chain retailers charge for the same 
service. Nevertheless, the American Bank- 
ers Association is battling in Washington to 
defeat Federal truth-in-lending legisla- 
tion as championed by Senator Paul. H. 
Dodos. As. of Illinois. 

What's the matter with you banking peo- 
ple? Don't you like yourselves very well? 
Your public image is being dragged to the 
lowest level of credit financing ethics rather 
than being proudly displayed at the much 
higher level upon which you actually 
operate. 

Most housewives, who are the principal 
users of revolving credit, do not understand 
that some credit grantors will take more 
deceptive advantage of ambiguous State 
credit laws than others will. If a business 
is large and prominent, the average con- 
sumer assumes it is also ethical, and usually 
this is true because competition keeps it 
so. But in the area of retail credit, com- 
petition, although present, is not spelled out 
clearly to consumers. 

For example, I have a retail statement 
showing a service charge at the simple in- 
terest rate of 444 percent per annum. When 
I tried to explain to my neighbors that this 
was 426 percent higher, at simple interest, 
than a Bank of America credit arrangement 
would have cost, the neighbors thought I 
was crazy. They replied, in effect, Oh. 
don’t be silly. No retailer would dare to 
charge a higher interest rate than the Bank 
of America.” 

Gentlemen, I leave it up to you to decide 
how long decent, ethical American business- 
men will sit out on the limb they're sawing 
off between themselves and the tree. Cer- 
tainly: Senator Dovuctas can't fight all your 
battles for you, aH alone. And it's for sure 
that I'm not going to bother defending you 
any longer in the face of your own opposi- 
tion. The next time the bridge club girls 
tell me that your bank service charges at 
the same hilarious interest rates of so many 
national chain retailers, I'm going to keep 
my little mouth shut and let you speak for 
yourself. 

Yours sincerely. 


Marcu 12, 1963, 
INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORP., 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dear Sin: Do you manufacture the revolv: 
ing machine that so many department stores 
use nowadays as an answering service when- 
ever anyone questions why they're calling 
paid balances “unpaid” balances on credit- 
consumers’ partially paid bills? If you 
don’t, you'd better get busy and support 
Senator Paut H. Dovctras’ truth-in-lend- 
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ing legislation, lest all the housewives in 
the Nation think it’s your machine that 
can't do fourth grade arithmetic. 

This revolving thing so widely used in 
service-charge computations seems to have 
a screw loose somewhere and is reflecting 
upon the quality of more reliable business 
machines. For example, California's attor- 
ney general tells us housewives, who are the 
principal users of revolving. credit, that 18 
percent per annum is the State's ‘legal max- 
imum for service charges on the unpaid 
balances of retail charge accounts. 80. 
naturally, when I received a service charge 
at the rate of 70 percent per annum, I ñg- 
ured that somebody's computer had goofed 
and phoned the department store to com- 
plain. That was when this revolving an- 
swering service first came to my attention. 

The switchboard was set at: “Good morn- 
ing. What department are you calling, 
please?” 

The bookkeeping board was set at: “Good 

That's what you signed to 
pay us, lady, on your revolving-credit agree- 
ment * *.I am sorry. I cannot close 
your account for you; you will have to speak 
with our counselor first.” 

The credit manager's board was set at: 
“Good morning * * *. Please do not talk 
about our directors that way. Our directors 
are completely unapproachable. Therefore, 
in any controversy between a customer and 
the directors’ board, the customer is always 

One could only pray. There was not a 
single thing else to do. One could pray that 
the counselor one must consult, before being 
allowed to close one’s own charge account, 
would be an ipso factor psychiatrist special- 
izing in head noises. The bookkeeper 
sounded like the switchboard; the switch- 
board sounded like the credit manager; the 
credit manager sounded like a fuse blew; and 
everything together sounded like Shelley 
Berman on the top of the morning after the 
night before. 

Now ordeals like this are being suffered by 
credit consumers throughout the 40-plus 
States of the Union where credit grantors“ 
lobbyists have succeeded in guiding ambigu- 
ous credit laws through State legislatures. 
And those same lobbyists are presently in 
Washington trying to convince the U.S, Sen- 
ate that true and accurate percentage com- 
putations will only confuse consumers. In 
the meantime, fury is mounting in the hearts 
of housewives-who are being given the royal 
runaround by both credit managers and their 
own State governments. 

Thus is seems merely in the best interests 
of reliable business machine manufacturers 
to get the truth about interest rate compu- 
tations straightened out on a nationwide 
basis. And thus I hope you will urge all 
your employees to write to their elected 
representatives in Congress in support of the 
truth-in-lending bill as championed by Sena- 
tor Paul. H. Douatas, of Illinois. 

Yours sincerely, 


Marcu 14, 1963. 
Mr. HERBERT J. MILLER, Jr., 
Assistant Attorney General, U.S. Department 
of Justice, Washington, D.C. ` 

Dear MR. MILLER: Following your recent 
TV program on the public's responsibilities 
in law enforcement, the commentator quoted 
from Justice Holmes: “To be respected, the 
law must first be respectable.” 

This is by way of mentioning that decep- 
tive credit practices are still rampant, despite 
our correspondence of 2 years ago. It strikes 
me that the basic difference between a juve- 
nile who snatches an old lady's purse and a 
merchant who deceives the lady about the 
interest rates of his credit financing lies in 
the area of penalties. The juvenile gets a 
court sentence; the merchant, likely as not, 
gets appointed to the U.S. Commerce Secre- 
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tary’s Code of Business Ethics” Committee. 
And who can respect a law like that? 

Is there no redress for a public whose own 
State government acts as “front” for decep- 
tive business practices? Your TV comments 
suggested that citizens frustrated by inept 
local governments can always vote for a 
reform group. But in California there was 
no credit reform group to vote for in 1962. 
And it seems strange, indeed, to credit- 
rooked housewives that Federal antitrust 
laws do not cover the activities of retail 
lobbyists who run around the country writ- 
ing and interpreting State credit laws to 
suit themselves. 

Far from receiving a slap on the wrist, 
however, those lobbyists find themselves ele- 
vated to positions of high prestige from 
which they can look down on the American 
electorate in utter contempt. While they're 
up there, if their fantastic greed succeeds in 
accelerating unemployment in production 
and distribution industries by diverting con- 
sumer dollars from normal channels of in- 
ventory replacements—well, what if it does? 
Perhaps if the peasants run out of bread, 
they'll settle for cake. And then, again, 
perhaps they won't. 

One way or another, Californians have ex- 
hausted all avenues for credit reform except 
an appeal to the good Senator from Illinois 
and to you. If you have any further sugges- 
tions for the exercise of responsible citizen- 
ship in law enforcement, I'll be most eager to 
hear your thoughts on it. 

Yours sincerely, 


Marcu 16, 1963, 
PASADENA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Pasadena, Calif. 

GENTLEMEN: Are you, perchance, out of 
your minds? The reason I ask is because 
you sit so quietly acquiescent while the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce warns our Goy- 
ernment in Washington that small retailers 
would be forced out of business if they were 
required to tell their customers the truth 
about credit-finance interest rates. I'd be 

to wager that you you’d be on your 
feet pronto, shouting in holy horror, if gov- 
ernment made an accusation like that about 
the integrity of free enterprise. Why, then, 
do you tolerate it when it comes from within 
the family? 

Being a merchant's wife myself, I make 
it a point to patronize only those retailers— 
big or small—who tell me money truths 
promptly and with no arm twisting. I feel 
the same way about doctors, lawyers, den- 
tists, bankers, brokers, manufacturers, po- 
liticians, schoolteachers, and even clergy- 
men. 

If you share my feelings about economic 
honesties, write to your Federal Senators 
and Representatives in support of truth-in- 
lending legislation as championed by Sena- 
tor Paul. H. Dovctas of Illinois, Defend 
American businessmen against those who 
blacken their public image. 

Yours sincerely, 


APRIL 1, 1963. 
The EDITORS, 
Business Week, 
New York, N.Y. 

Messieurs: In line with your March 30 
praise of California's consumer protection 
programs, would any of the men in your 
office care to buy the Golden Gate Bridge on 
the revolving credit terms we can offer out 
here in P.T. Barnum heaven? 

According to the law that credit-grantors’ 
lobbyists helped our State legislature to 
write in 1959, the terms would be 1%4-per- 
cent service charges compounded on the 
buyer’s outstanding balances from month 
to month, But please don't ask from what 
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month to which month because California 
hasn’t made up its mind yet. Maybe it's 
waiting to see what precedent New York will 
set in case anyone wants to buy the Brooklyn 
Bridge under the revolving credit terms that 
retail lobbyists helped you more sophigti- 
cated easterners to write into your State 
law back in 1957. 

In fact, New York's lead has become a 
national conversation piece now that the 
same lobbyists have supervised the credit 
law writing for some 40 States of the Union. 
It's getting so that if a prospect wants to 
buy Yellowstone Park—or even just a new 
suit or an old rocking chair—on revolving 
credit, a salesman has a devil of a time fig- 
uring which months to compound the serv- 
ice charges on, no matter what States he's 
operating in. The trade magazine, Western 
Merchandiser, issued this warning on it as 
long ago as November 1961; 

“It is better to use a chart than to tell 
the customer that the (service) charge is 
@ percentage of the balance due. Interpre- 
tation of a percent often involves lengthy 
explanation—rarely satisfactory to a cus- 
tomer. A merchant can explain that his 
chart is exactly like that of such-and-such a 
department store, or Sears, Roebuck or Mont- 
gomery Ward.” 

So that, I suppose, is how California's 
attorney general came to be inundated with 
letters from housewives—the principal users 
of revolving credit. Maybe the girls were 
in hysterics about something. Possibly 
they wanted to know if the A-G was the one 
who approved the charts that Sears ad- 
vertises as being legally approved”. They'd 
wonder, womanlike, if Such & Such's“ de- 
partment store has become the supreme law 
of the land. And they'd naturally feel that 
if it has, the U.S. Senate should be duly no- 
tifled along with magazine editors, the FBI, 
and the PTA. > 

Actually, that's why I resolved early in 
life never to try selling public property to 
women. When a man gets stung on some- 
thing so corny as an ambiguous credit law, 
he’s likely to feel so ashamed of himself that 
he'll keep quiet about it. But let the same 
thing happen to a woman, and she'll scream 
it to the entire Nation that ambiguous credit 
laws pose a potential hazard to the US. 
gold reserves—in case a foreign-controlled 
merchant should take the hidden-interest 
advantage of ambiguities that so many 
American merchants take. And honestly. 
Women can be such blabbermouths about 
their money problems that it's enough 
to make a struggling Eiffel Tower salesman 
almost feel like jumping off one. N'est-ce 


pas? $ 
Mais c'est la vie, et les femmes aussi. 
Anyway, please let me know as soon as 
possible, messieurs, if you find any male 
prospects for the Golden Gate. 
Avec les sentiments bien agreable, 
Sincerement, 


APRIL 16, 1963. 
Re Federal truth-in-lending legislation. 
Gov. EDMUND G. Brown, 
Sacramento, Caltj. 

Deak Governor Brown: Just because 
California’s Big Daddy” votes against moth- 
erhood is no reason for you to follow his 
ludicrous lead. Whatever your personal wor- 
Ties, you should at least recognize that our 
boss-daddy does everything in such big and 
dramatic ways that even his political goofs 
are colossal ones. It's merely academic to 
wonder how many goofs he can afford before 
rulning his career. 

Most revolving-credit consumers are either 
women or children (teenagers). To betray 
these particular consumer groups is to vio- 
late the most deeply ingrained taboos of hu- 
man life—indeed, of the entire animal king- 
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dom. And yet that's exactly what many of 
America’s leading credit merchants are do- 
ing; in California, under the auspices of 
the ambiguous revolving-credit law. To 
make matters worse, your subordinates have 
misled those women and children about the 
meaning of California Civil Code 1810.4. 

History will record it that an amazing 
breed of caddish moneylenders achieved 
their heights of infamous success in out- 
witting the feeble, the lame, and the im- 
mature—only with the aid of government 
under your administration, And history's 
brutal facts will be unfair to you in this 
respect, for you've been manuevered into an 
awkward political position. 

Under the circumstances, it appears that 
the retrieving noble gesture for you is to 
throw your gubernatorial weight unequi- 
vocally behind the Federal Truth-in-Lend- 
ing bill proposed by Senator Paul Douglas, 
with a view to settling State credit disgraces 
on a national basis—as our President has 
so wisely urged us todo. (Your enemies you 

rather well by yourself, Governor; 
but like politiclans before you, you and the 
President both need God's own protection 
against your friends.) 
Sincerely, 


July 8, 1963. 
Senator A. WILLIS ROBERTSON, 
Banking and Currency, 
U.S. Senate, 2 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR ROBERTSON: In reply to your 
letter of July 1 expressing your interest in 
knowing the amount of my contribution 
sent in care of Senator Dovcras toward de- 
fraying expenses for out-of-town hearings 
on truth-in-lending legislation: 

I blush with embarrassment in telling you 
that my contribution was only $10. I wish 
it might have been ever so much more, for 
I feel deeply that a principle of government 
is involved here that far transcends the mere 
finances of the 5-to-1 ratio you indicate it 
would cost the Senate to weigh the testimony 
of consumers alongside that of credit grant- 
ors. (Your letter states that you have al- 
ready spent more than $50,000 and estimate 
that it will cost a prohibitive $10,000 more 
for what you believe will be largely irrelevant 
testimony on legislation that affects the fi- 
nancial welfare of the families of every house- 
wife in the Nation.) 

Your opinion that no new evidence on 
the credit subject can be produced by out- 
of-town hearings strikes me as analogous to 
the attitude of a judge who would dismiss 
a case after hearing only one side of it. As 
a matter of actual fact, I have a suitcase full 
of written evidence that neither you nor any 
other Senator has ever laid eyes on, and I 
fail to comprehend the logic of anyone's 
assuming, sight unseen, that the contents 
of that suitcase are irrelevant. 

Moreover, I am merely one among many 
credit-indignant American housewives. How 
is it possible to hold the opinion that Amer- 
ica’s millions of credit consumers have no 
new evidence to offer without even granting 
them the courtesy of their day in court? 
After all, this is their U.S. Senate we discuss 
here fully as much as it is the Senate of 
national chain department store executives. 
And it’s hardly compatible with the volatile 
nature of the species that reputedly controls 
90 percent of our Nation’s consumer econ- 
omy to expect women to think statesmanlike 
thoughts of politicians who appropriate 
$50,000 to hear the credit grantors’ side of 
the story and then balk at spending one-fifth 
of that amount to listen to the ladies speak- 
ing for themselves. 

Sincerely, 


. 
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Home Rule’s Dangers Revealed at Last 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. McMILLAN, Mr. Speaker, I in- 
Sert in the Recorp an article written 
by Bill Gold entitled “Home Rule's 
Dangers Revealed at Last." 

I think Mr. Gold has placed his finger 
on an important point in connection 
with the so-called home rule proposed 
legislation. The longer I live the more 
Sense I think George Washington and 
our forefathers had when they set aside 
a 10-mile square for the seat of our Na- 
tional Government and the provisions 
they inserted in the Constitution giv- 
ing the Congress exclusive jurisdiction 
Over all legislation for the District of 
Columbia. I realize by Executive orders 
from the White House and regulations 
through the District Commissioners this 
Provision of the Constitution has been 
almost ignored by some of our leaders. 
I hope every Member of the House will 
take a few minutes to read the enclosed 
article: 7 

Home RULES DANGERS REVEALED AT LAST 

(By Bill Gold) 

It's never too late to learn. For years, I 
thought that Washington's residents should 
be permitted to vote, just as other Ameri- 
Cans are. But an editorial in another news- 
Paper has opened my eyes to the dangers 
inherent in permitting freemen to run their 
Own affairs. The editorial made reference 
to the fact that several Kansas City police- 
men have been charged with burglary, and 
Several others face similar charges in Mine- 
Ola, Long Island, “another home rule com- 
munity.” 

The editorial points out that Washington, 
Which does not have home rule, has a fine 
Police department. It concludes that if 
Washingtons citizens are ever permitted to 
vote, conditions here might become as bad 
&8 they are in Kansas City and Mineola. 

I must confess that this editorial has 
opened my eyes. The cause-and-effect rela- 
tionship had previously escaped me. But 
now. for the first time, I can see the dangers 
ot dem: 5 

Chicago is a home rule city, Do we want 
Chicago-type gangsters and gang wars in 
Washington? I should say not. 

Do we want the fiscal difficulties of Phila- 
deiphia? Do we want the political machines 
Oof Boston, a home rule city in which a 
Candidate sometimes conducts his campaign 
for office from a jail cell? Every red-blooded 

enn knows the answer to that question. 

In Dallas and Fort Worth, home rule has 
eren rise to braggadocio and antagonism. 
And this is not just an isolated example. 

e rule has had the same predictable 
result in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 

In Detroit, the infamous Purple Gang 

ished in a hotbed of home rulers. The 
Tesidents of Phenix City (Ala.) and Newport 

y.) were permitted to vote, and misused 
their freedom to run wide open dens of 
paiquity. Canton (Ohio) never seemed to 
x ther about its red light district, and 

Own in Columbus, two large gambling 

Operated for decades smack across the 
from the Governor's mansion. Home 

Tule, bah. 
“oe citizens of Memphis used their ballots 
keep Boss Crump in power, just as the 
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deluded home rulers in Jersey City kept 
Boss Hague at the head of a graft-ridden 


machine. 


It's the same story the world over. In 
London, sex and depravity are so rampant 
they make headlines; in Paris, another home 
rule community, they're so bad that they 
are no longer considered news. Rome's dolce 
vita is an open scandal. 

And in Moscow, where citizens are also 
permitted to vote, they have turned openly 
Communist. Is that what we want in this 
country? 

I trust that you will not waste any time 
in sending me letters that point out that 
voteless Washington has had eras of police 
corruption as well as eras of high police 
achievement. You won't fool me with a red 
herring of that kind. The editorial has made 
it plain to me that permitting people to vote 
for their city officials is an inherently dan- 
gerous idea. In any home rule city where 
the police fail to become burglars, it's ob- 
viously because they're just too lazy to get 
out and hustle. No initiative. 

Under the circumstances, I intend to halt 
my efforts on behalf of home rule for Wash- 
ington. Instead, I propose to devote my 
energies to bringing to other American cities 
the blessings of appointive government that 
Washington now enjoys. We mustn't be 
selfish about this. Let’s take away every- 
body's vote. 

Heretofore, I had the foolish notion that 
we have a good police force here because 
Police Chief Robert V. Murray is an honest 
and able public servant, and because he has 
worked diligently to weed out the few rotten 
apples that one must expect to find in any 
large group of human beings. 

But the editorial has set me straight. The 
reason we have a good police force is because 
Washington residents are not permitted to 
select thelr own public officials. I can see 
now that the policemen themselves deserve 
none of the credit, 

But for a while there, they sure had me 
fooled. 


Protest Versus Indecency or Riot of 
Racists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under the leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following article from the Tablet of 
August 1, 1963, Protest Versus Inde- 
cency or Riot of Racists?“: 

PROTEST VERSUS INDECENCY OR RIOT OF 
RACISTS 

A citizens’ protest against Indecency was 
twisted in news stories to make It appear 
as an action of racists, according to the 
editor of a national anti-Communist biweek- 
ly published in Staten Island, 

Frank A. Capell, editor of the Herald of 
Freedom and Metropolitan Review and 
former chief of the Subversive Activities 
Control Board of Westchester County, re- 
ported on the results of a special edition of 
his publication dealing with Summerlane 
School and Camp of Manhattan and Rosman, 
N.C. 

NO CENSORSHIP 

The special July 3 issue reproduced promo- 
tional literature for the camp, widely ad- 
vertised as integrated, stating that thefe is 
no censorship of any kind and no regulation 
of private behavior of the teenage campers, 
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and that teachers and counselors “are not 
expected to hide their weaknesses from the 
children.” 

The issue also contained information on 
George von Hilsheimer, camp director, whom 
it described as “a former minister who ad- 
mittedly has engaged in acts of sexual degen- 
eracy, who is a radical and a nihilist." A 
brochure was quoted saying many of Sum- 
merlane’s teachers had worked in the High- 
land Folk School, cited as a Communist 
enterprise by the State of Georgia. 

Copies of this issue were supplied to the 
Rosman Chamber of Commerce for distribu- 
tion to State legislators, judges, prosecuting 
Officers, and civic groups. ‘This was done, 
Mr. Capell said, to provide documentation on 
which to base a demand for action by the 
proper authorities. ` 

Mr. Capell reported that protests were 
made to the camp operators after complaints 
of gross immorality at the camp in the form 
of nude mixed bathing (to which a local 
Baptist minister was reportedly an eyewit- 
ness) and a camp newspaper containing a 
sexual promiscuity theme (not fit for gentle- 
men to read, according to the local sheriff). 

“The conduct at the camp so incensed the 
local citizens,” Mr. Capell continued, “that 
residents of the camp were warned not to 
come into town and to stay in the camp 
to avoid trouble. The campers disregarded 
the warning and after several incidents the 
local citizenry took matters into their own 
hands. Several hundred people marched on 
the camp, destroyed the main building and 
told the campers to get out.” 

Then, Mr. Capell said, came the newspaper 
stories which distorted the protest Into a 
mob action prompted by racism. 


MOVE TO RED PICNIC SPOT 


A check of the local records, Mr. Capell 
stated, reveals that reports of injuries were 
grossly exaggerated in news stories. A stab- 
bing turned out to have been the taking 
of a knife away from one of the camp 
counsellors who was then relieved of the 
seat of his trousers with it, with no personal 
injury. 

He said the campers bave found refuge in 
a New Jersey camp “well known for the 
number of Communist activities which have 
taken place there. Camp Midvale is located 
at Ringwood, N. J., and has long been a 
favorite vacation and picnic resort of Com- 
munist and Communist-front groups. The 
Communist paper, the Worker, holds its 
annual picnics there.” 

The article concerning Summerlane in the 
Herald of Freedom recommended action by 
the “proper authorities” and “bringing such 
activities to an end by lawful methods,” Mr. 
Capell pointed out. “However,” he con- 
cluded, the invaders of the South goad the 
normally peaceful and religious people into 
acts of violence by refusing to obey the law 
and to cooperate with local authorities for 
their own protection. Their agitation cre- 
ates violence.” 


Commissioning of the U.S.S. “William 
F. Halsey” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, last 
month in San Francisco, the Navy com- 
missioned the U.S.S. William F. Halsey, 
which is the latest type of guided-missile 
destroyer. This was a significant event 
for the Nation, not only because the 
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Navy needs to replace its aging fleet with 
modern warships, but because this ship 
carries the name of one of the greatest 
military heroes of all time, Admiral 
“Bull” Halsey. The principal speaker at 
this occasion was the Secretary of the 
Navy, the Honorable Fred Korth. Sec- 
retary Korth delivered a fine address 
which truly lived up to the importance 
of the occasion. But the speech was even 
more significant because it dealt with 
one of the foundation blocks of U.S, 
power, U.S. naval supremacy. Mr. Korth 
pays high tribute to the deserving name 
of Halsey, but he tells us about the 
subtleties of seapower, present and fu- 
ture, which Admiral Halsey believed in 
so strongly. Mr. Korth projects the story 
of the Navy-Marine Corps team, in war 
or peace. The most profound change in 
the history of warfare is that in the event 
of hostilities, virtually no spot on earth 
is beyond the range of attack from the 
seas, This is the direct result of ad- 
vaneing science and technology. 

Mr. Speaker, I was closely associated 
with Admiral Halsey during World War 
II and I would like to insert a copy of 
Mr. Korth’s speech in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp at this time. This speech is en- 
lightening, comprehensive and timely. 
It should be widely read: 

REMARKS BY THE SECRETARY OF THE Navy, 
Hon. FRED KORTH, FOR THE COMMISSIONING 
or USS. “ F. HALSEY,” SAN FRAN- 
cisco, Jury 20, 1963 
Admiral Nimitz, Admiral Yeomans, Captain 

Anderson, officers and crew of the USS. 

William F. Halsey, ladies and gentlemen, this 

is a truly significant occasion. I am, of 

course, delighted to be here with this distin- 
guished company and with a naval officer 
who, along with Admiral Halsey, calls to the 
mind of every American the very finest image 
of the U.S. Navy in its greatest hour. In 

World War I and World War II, and the 

years between, Admiral Nimitz and Admiral 

Halsey were instrumental in insuring that 

our Navy was mg and capable. It seems 

to me completely fitting that this proud 
ship—the newest of her type—should bear 
the name of a great naval officer who has 
taken his rightful place in our Navy's and our 

Nation's history. 

Those of you who will proudly serve on her 
I know share my feeling. Soon you will join 
the fleet and I am confident will add even 
more luster to the name, William F. Halsey. 

In the more than 18 months that I have 
been Secretary of our Navy, a somewhat curi- 
ous thought has often crossed my mind. It 
seems to me that many Americans have a 
somewhat imperfect understanding of sea- 
power, The average American often asks 
the question, if not directly, then by im- 
plication, “Why do we need the world’s 
largest, the most modern, the best navy?“ 
In a very real sense, persons who ask that 
question are paying the Navy quite a com- 
pliment. They are taking for granted that 
we will always retain control of the seas. 

It would seem that we in the Navy have 
sometimes experienced difficulty in making 
the answer plain. One simple answer might 
be that whenever anything has happened, 
or has threatened to happen, we have needed 
the Navy and used it promptly. We did so 
in Korea in numerous ways—in attack, in 
support of forces ashore and as a lifeline. 

The carrier-borne airpower of the 6th 

Fleet has been used in the Mediterranean to 

bolster the southern flank of our NATO de- 

fenses. The actions of the 7th Fleet in 
in the Western Pacific have become legend. 

All this is so obvious that many people 
are inclined to forget it, or take it for granted. 
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Perhaps we have somehow failed to make 
vivid to our contemporaries the real value 
of naval armament in the current world. 
No doubt it is because the Navy is built 
around a rather more subtle, less under- 
standable concept than our other arms. The 
Navy is not a weapon. It is, rather, a sys- 
tem, using any and all kinds of weapons and 
tactical methods to the one end of exploiting 
the strategic value of sea communications. 

The function of our team is to exploit sea 
communications, so as to wars to our 
enemies rather than allowing them to bring 
them to us, so as to endow the national 
strategy with the power of flexibility 
throughout the world which it could not 
otherwise enjoy. 

The Navy is not a strategic or a tactical 
machine. It.uses many weapons, many 
strategies, and many kinds of tactics to per- 
form an overall function. The performance 
of this function will not alone, of itself, 
win wars. But it will have a decisive ef- 
fect on who wins them, how soon, how 
easily. Naval power, in all its aspects, is a 
tremendous instrument of national power, 
useful in countless ways. Surely, that is one 
reason why Americans so often fail to grasp 
its significance. 

It is a truism of history that seapower 
was a critical factor in the foundation of 
our Nation, and that all our wars, without 
exception, have been amphibious in many 
important respects. It is also a fact that 
commerce over the oceans is vital, not only 
to our own economy, but of equally serious 
importance to our allies and to our potential 
enemies as well. Seapower has been our first, 
and almost an automatically chosen weap- 
on whenever sudden emergencies have ap- 
peared on our threshold. 

Because of this quiet assumption that all 
is well because of our Navy, it seems to me 
that it is worthwhile for us to make a 
periodic accounting of why our Navy is so 
vitally important. Some will say we need a 
Navy for one simple reason—to win a war. 
But as we need naval power in wartime, we 
need it also in peacetime and in that neither- 
war, nelther-peace area in which we now 
abide. 

A Navy is certainly essential in war, both 
offensively and defensively. On the offensive 
side of the ledger, we are capable of carry- 
ing the fight to the soil of the enemy. We 
can make his land the battleground. We 
can use the sea and from it apply force, 
both direct and indirect, against the enemy. 

The highways of the ocean are our routes 
for retaliation, for invasion or for attack. 
In our ships we can the personnel 
of our land forces, their equipment and their 
supplies. The oceans enhance our capa- 
bility for massive retaliation. Our Navy- 
Marine Corps team has superiority on the 
seas, and in the skies above them, when 
they make an amphibious assault or a verti- 
cal envelopment. 

In the defensive view of the art of war- 
fare, we see that our Navy is necessary to 
deny the use of the oceans to our enemies. 
By confining them to overland resources in 
time of war, we strangle their industrial 
warmaking potential. We make their task 
of fighting us just that much more difficult. 
It is easy to recall that during World War 
II. if we had not retained control of the 
seas around the great peninsula that is ac- 
tually Europe, our massive land forces could 
have been easily outflanked from either the 
north or the south. Our supply lines across 
the Atlantic could have been severed much 
too readily. Our own harbors and our 
coastal cities would have been prone to at- 
tack from the sea. Our Navy prevents these 
things. Conversely, our potential enemy to- 
day sees this same peninsula as he looks to 
the West. He knows that further expan- 
sion in that direction exposes his flanks to 
attack from the sea. 

It stands to reason that as our Navy is 
vital in time of war, it is also essential in 
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time of peace. We don't have time to build 
a Navy and train personnel after hostilities 
begin. Our Navy is important in time of 
peace in so many ways, other than preparing 
for war, while we seek to maintain the peace. 

The Navy contributes to our Nation's 
progress. It protects our interests at home 
and abroad. It implements national policy, 
for the Navy is capable of presenting visible 
evidence to our friends that our support is 
real, that our determination is firm, and 
that we are ready to come to their aid if 
called upon. This particular strength of our 
Navy has been demonstrated in Lebanon, off 
the shores of the Dominican Republic, off our 
own southern shores last fall, and continu- 
ously in the waters lapping the shores of 
southeast Asia. The “show of the flag” gives 
new hope and adds great fervor to the hearts 
and minds of those who view it. 

I am firmly convinced that our Navy, in 
time of peace, assists in making better citi- 
zens, physically, mentally and morally. Our 
men are trained for more than 100 trades, 
many of which are vital to our country’s 
industries and which can be followed when 
their Navy careers have been concluded. Our 
research program has made tremendous con- 
tributions to the scientific world. 

The explosion of the world’s population 
has caused an expansion at the rate of about 
50 milion people per year. Such an increase 
necessitates a great exchange of raw mate- 
rials and industrial products between na- 
tions, the greater portion of which must be 
transported by ships across the sea lanes of 
the world. The ability to use the seas for 
these purposes and for all commerce and 
for their resources will depend upon freedom 
of the seas in peace and control of the seas 
in time of war. 

Each year over a trillion tons of cargo is 
moved by ships. Increased development of 
air transport will not materially reduce the 
need for surface transportation. As a matter 
of fact, the heavy demands for fuel and 
operational maintenance for aircraft put 
greatly increased demands on searborne 
transport. The main reliance for transport 
of aircraft fuels, spare parts, and bulk car- 
goes will still be on surface ships of our 
Navy and our merchant marine. 

In the third area, the cold war, the Navy 
is a deterrent to the outbreak of general 
war. With our carrier forces, our Polaris 
submarines and guided missile ships and 
our nuclear surface ships, we demonstrate to 
the enemy our power to strike, to retaliate, 
to defend. 

Our seapower give the maximum freedom 
of choice to the President, and provides the 
ultimate in economy of force. When it is 
deemed prudent to apply force, he has & 
maximum of selectivity as to amount and 
type. The presence of our naval strength 
permits the Kind of choice that obviates any 
attempt at blackmailing techniques by an- 
other nation. Our control of the seas 
actually can halt the spread of communism, 
and without complicating policy decisions on 
foreign aid. The mobility of our forces on 
the oceans of the world provided for swift 
disengagements without leaving costly in- 
vestments behind. 

It is a fact of life that the present economic 
potential of Cuba is practically nil because 
of our control of the seas. We are able to 
monitor the shipping lanes to her ports. 
Should it be determined that a stringent cur- 
tailment is the proper course, our Navy 
be the tool for the implementation of that 
program. 

As you may readily determine, I am firmly 
convinced that a strong, flexible, alert Navy 
is deeply vital to the future freedom of our 
Nation and, in fact, of the entire world. 

The Communist bloc must necessarily move 
in a direction with which they are unfamiliar 
if they are to do any further expansion. They 
will be unable to increase their holdings 
without the use of the seas, which would 
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bring them {nto direct contact with our 
Naval power. The example off our south- 
eastern coast, in the Atlantic, last fall proved 
their unwillingness to do this. 

To resist the challenges of the future, we 
must continue to maintain strong, balanced 
Seapower. We need our mobile islands like 
Enterprise, Kitty Hawk and our other great 
Carriers with their embarked aircraft. We 
heed submarines to search out and destroy, 
if necessary, those of another power: We 
need underwater craft capable of unleashing 
tremendous nuclear power should our poten- 
Hal enemies decide upon national suicide. 
We need our cruiser and destroyer forces 
With their great flexibility and capability of 
rapid movement to any potential troubled 
Area. It is essential that they provide air 
defense, antisubmarine protection, and gun- 
fire support for amphibious operations. And 
finally, but by no means least of all, we 
need our Navy-Marine Corps team, unique in 

ry, because of its mobility, its versatility, 
its readiness, and its ability to engage In all 
forms of warfare on land, on sea, and in the 
alr, It is a force, unprecedented in the his- 
tory of warfare, for use in the interest of our 
Security. No nation today possesses the 
Capability that is ours. It is an area in which 
the United States is clearly superior. We 
Must continue to exploit this tremendous ad- 
Vantage in the years to come. 

I am certain that there is no one within 
the sound of my voice who does not subscribe 
to the thoughts I have presented to you. 
These are the answers to the questions, why 
& Nayy—what is the Navy for? 

I am also deeply aware of the fact that 
Navy and Marine Corps men and women are 

ndously dedicated, motivated, and serve 
in their respective branches because they love 

service and their country. They are 
Convinced of the importance of the role of the 
Navy-Marine Corps team in American na- 
tional interests. It is my firm belief that 

services must be retained in their in- 
dividual state and by no means allowed to be 
assimilated into any mixture that could be 
less efficient. 

It is likewise my belief that civilian leader- 
Ship of all of our military departments must 

continued. It is a part of our Nation’s 
Welfare that has been handed down as a part 
ef our heritage by those who drafted our 
Constitution. It is a vital situation that 
cannot and must not be minimized. 

In the past 18 months, it has been my 
experience that those senior Navy and 
Marine officers with whom I come in contact 
almost dally, would have this relationship 
in no other manner. They subscribe whole- 

dly to the premise. 


It is also mandatory that our military lead-. 


ers not be relegated to any role of lesser im- 
Portance, but must be shown the respect, the 
loyalty that is their rightful due. They are 
Operational commanders. They are the 
Professional experts. In my own department, 
has always been the case and will con- 
tinue to be. I know that the other service 
kecretarles. as well as the Secretary of De- 
ense, share this feeling. 
Let there be no misunderstanding. The 
to be followed by the leaders, both 
civilan and military, are parallel at all times, 
and ultimately merge and arrive at the same 
tion, Neither can guide the destinies 
Of hundreds of thousands of people and dis- 
billions of dollars annually without the 
in ce and counsel of the other. Those 
Mufti have the politicoeconomical ex- 
perience and background that is vital in the 
1 ternational scene of today. Those in uni- 
haw whether it be blue, green, or khaki, 
ve the experience and technical skills in 
Matters military and naval, without which 
dur Nation would long ago have lost her 
— in the community of nations of the 


There is, and must be, a feeling of mutual 
trust and Tespect between our military and 
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our civilians which has endured since the 
birth of our country. This is an extremely 


healthy situation, of which we can be proud 


and thankful, for there are few, if any, na- 
tions on the face of this earth that can count 
this spirit of understanding as one of their 
strengths, 

We are gathered here today to raise the 
pennant of commission on a splendid prod- 
uct of the shipbuilder’s art. This ship be- 
comes a vital portion of our defensive and 
deterrent strength. I know that Captain 
Anderson and his crew are anxious that she 
become the finest ship in the finest Navy in 
the world. I am confident that this will 
become so. You know you have my personal 
best wishes for falr winds and following seas 
and for good hunting should that be your 
future mission, I know you are ably 
equipped to hit—hard, fast, and often—as 
per Admiral Halsey's famed motto. 

You know, men who go to sea have long 
believed in signs and omens; perhaps more 
responsive than others in attaching mean- 
ings to unusual happenings in the world 
about us. 

It sems fitting today, that we take note 
that our planet is just about now emerging 
from an eclipse of the sun; and liken this 
phenomenon to U.8.S. Halsey as she, at this 
same time, is emerging as a commissioned 
ship into the light and warm energy of a 
ready Navy. 

I urge that all of us, military and civilian 
alike, recall that the basic principle still 
remains the same. He who controls the sea 
and the air above, controls the destinies of 
the world. If we lose that control, we lose 
all. 


Thank you for being here and to you 
particularly, Admiral Nimitz, for honoring us 
with your gracious presence. It is deeply 
gratifying to have you here to help us honor 
ene whom I know you revere most highly. 
Good fortune to you in the days ahead, 
Captain Anderson, to you and your crew, my 
very highest regards and good luck. 


Let’s Abolish the Death Penalty in Fed- 
eral Jurisdictions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
years I have been opposed to the death 
penalty. I have introduced H.R. 545, 
which would abolish this extreme pun- 
ishment from all Federal jurisdictions. 
Monday, on the floor of this House, we 
passed an omnibus crime bill for ‘the 
District of Columbia which included 
many bad provisions. I was pleased that 
the House amended the bill to remove 
the mandatory death penalty provision 
for rape, which would have truly been a 
step backward. 

The following article appeared in the 
Milwaukee Journal of August 4, 1963, and 
gives a summation of the current efforts 
to rid ourselves of this barbarous relic 
of the past. I commend it to the atten- 
tion of our colleagues: 

New Bm To OUTLAW DEATH AS PENALTY FOR 
* US. Came 
(By Laurence C. Eklund) 

Wasnincton, D.C.—Progress toward out- 
lawing capital punishment in the United 
States has been slow since Wisconsin abol- 
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ished it 110 years ago, but the efforts to rule 
it out continue, on Federal and State levels. 

Representative ABRAHAM J. MULTER, Demo- 
crat, of New York, has again introduced his 
bill to abolish the death penalty in all Fed- 
eral jurisdictions except the military services 
and cases of treason. The Brooklyn Con- 
gressman proposed the same measure in the 
last session of Congress but it never got out 
of the House Judiciary Committee. 

A proposal by Representative ADAM CLAY- 
TON PòwELL, Democrat, of New York, to 
amend the Constitution to abolish the death 
penalty throughout the United States also 
died in committee last year and has not been 
reintroduced. 


KASTENMEIER BACKS IT 


MULTER argued that the death penalty is 
unfair because most executions are of poor 
people, who cannot afford expert legal help. 

In this view he is supported by Represent- 
ative ROBERT W. KasTENMeEIER, Democrat, of 
Wisconsin, a member of the Judiciary Com- 
mittee, who favors MULTER'’s proposal over 
POWELL's because it would be easier to enact. 

The Watertown Congressman opposes cap- 
ital punishment for the additional reasons 


that it does not, in his opinion, deter crime, 


it results in the execution of innocent per- 
sons, and because society is amply protected 
by life imprisonment. 

KASTENMEIER said that if legislation to 
abolish the death penalty is passed at the 
Federal level it will do much to set a moral 
example for the States. 

The fact is that of 3,812 executions by 
electrocution, gas, hanging, or shooting by 
firing squad since 1930, only 31 have been 
in Federal cases. 

Infliction of the death penalty is now au- 
thorized by laws of the Federal Government, 
42 States, and the District of Columbia. 

Wisconsin abolished capital punishment 
in 1853, following similar action by Michigan 
in 1847 and Rhode Island in 1852, Maine did 
the same in 1887, Minnesota in 1911, North 
Dakota in 1915, and Alaska and Hawaii in 
1957, while still territories. 

Delaware did away with the death penalty 
in 1958 but reinstituted it in 1961. 

Congress last year abolished the manda- 
tory death penalty for first degree murder 
convictions in the District of Columbia, the 
only jurisdiction where such a penalty was 
required. 

New York State, the last jurisdiction in 
the country to require imposition of the 
death penalty for premeditated murder, 
dropped that mandatory provision on July 1. 

Bills to aboltsh the death penalty have 
been bottled up in committees of the New 
York Legislature for 12 years. 

Despite the laws permitting it, there has 
been a growing reluctance to invoke capital 
punishment, and executions to punish crime 
are becoming increasingly rare. 

Last year there were 47 executions in only 
18 of the 44 jurisdictions permitting such 

ent. That was up from 42 the year 
before, but it was still the second lowest 
figure since the Federal Bureau of Prisons 
began keeping count in 1930. The peak 
year was 1935, when 199 persons were put to 
death. 
NEGROES HARDEST HIT 

Georgia, with its large Negro population, 
leads the States in the number of executions 
since 1930, with 362 persons put to death by 
electrocution. New York was second, with 
327. 

Representative Murter commented that a 
majority of the persons put to death are 
Negroes and other members of minority 
groups who cannot afford good lawyers. 

Since 1954 the death penalty can be im- 
posed in Federal cases for espionage in time 
of peace as well as war. If a jury recom- 
mends it, the death penalty can also be im- 
posed in Federal cases for disclosure of 
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atomic information with intent to injure the 
United States. 

Since 1961 the hijacking of an airplane in 
flight has been punishable by death in Fed- 
eral cases. A model penal code proposed that 
year by the American Law Institute would 
limit the death penalty to murder. 

Some enforcement officers, including FBI 
Director J. Edgar Hoover, favor retention of 
the death penalty to keep down rising crime 
rates. 

“It is my belief that a great many of the 
most yociferous cries for abolition of capital 
punishment emanate from those areas of our 
society that have been insulated against the 
horrors man can and does perpetrate against 
his fellow beings,” said Hoover. 

“The savagely mutilated bodies and men- 
tally ravaged victims of murderers, rapists, 
and other criminal beasts beg consideration 
when the evidence is weighed on both sides 
of the scales of Justice.” 

The National Council of the Episcopal 
Church hit back at Hoover, declaring: 

“With the aura of authority which sur- 
rounds such a public figure, his unsupported 
assertion is devastating against a more en- 
lightened penology, and in the eyes of po- 
litically minded legislators, outweighs all 
the careful statistical studies that have been 
made of the question.” 

Oregon, which has sent 19 persons to the 
gas chamber since 1930, including 1 last 
year, will put the controversy to a public 
test, In November 1964, the voters will de- 
cide whether their State will be the ninth 
to abolish capital punishment. 


California’s Half-Million-Acre 
Greenhouse 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PATRICK MINOR MARTIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14,1963 


Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, pursuant to permission granted, 
I insert into the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp an article from the 
August 1963 Reader’s Digest, regarding 
Imperial Valley, Calif. Behind the Im- 
perial Valley, perhaps the world’s most 
remarkable plant-growing machine, is 
the little-known story of man's triumph 
over the curse of desert farming: salt. 
This thrilling story speaks for itself: 

Every year for the past 5 years foreign agri- 
cultural experts have flocked by the hundreds 
to an obscure region of California that most 
Americans can't even locate on the map: the 
Imperial Valley, a Rhode Island-sized splotch 
of green pressed tight against the Mexican 
border, A 

Most of the visitors are from water hungry 
countries, and they carry away with them a 
lesson of the profoundest significance. For 
this valley, the largest irrigation district of 
its type in the Western Hemisphere, is one of 
the world's most intensive experiments in 
new techniques of desert agriculture. And 
it demonstrates that, after centuries of 
failure, man has finally learned how to deal 
with the curse of salt in desert water. 

The significance is this: Since civilization 
began man has known how to make the desert 
green with irrigation, but he has never known 
how to keep it green. The water he has 
poured onto his soil has always, ultimately, 
poisoned the land with the salt it carried. 
In vast areas of the world it is still poisoning 
thousands of acres annually, and millions of 
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people are underfed in once fertile farmland 
that lies abandoned under a snow-white 
caking of salt. 

It’s an amazing invention, this Imperial 
Valley. Its green fields stand out from the 
surrounding desert like a straightedge. 
Drive westward across the desert from Yuma, 
Ariz.; one second you are in country used by 
Hollywood as a location for its Sahara 
movies; the next second in flelds and or- 
chards stretching to the horizon. 

The rest of the Nation depends heavily 
on these fields. They can grow crops all year 
long. In January and February a third of 
the country’s carrots and cabbages come 
from here. In lettuce alone, $28 million 
worth streams out in the winter months, at 
the rate of up to four 100-car freight trains 
a day. In cotton, the valley averaged 3.6 
bales an acre in 1962—almost four times the 
national average. Last year its 172 feedlots 
shipped 549,000 head of cattle to market. No 
great wonder, the land costs $1,000 to $1,500 
an acre, 

Hard as it is to belleve today, at the turn 
of the century this valley was one of the 
world’s cruelest deserts. It still bore its true 
name, the Colorado Desert, In its grim sta- 
tistics it was Just a step behind its desolate 
brother to the north, Death Valley. Its low- 
est point: a bone-dry salt bed at its northern 
end called the Salton Sink, 273 feet below sea 
level, Its annual rainfall: less than 3 inches. 
Practically the only living things in it were 
horned toads, salt weeds, and cresote bush. 
Hundreds of pioneers and prospectors died in 
its waterless dunes and arroyos. Its heat was 
so intense that it is said an old Colorado 
Desert prospector, hanged for murder and 
sent to hell, was permitted by the devil to 
go back for his overcoat. 

But in its scorching blankness there were 
qualities that could make it bloom. It was 
all topsoil. Brought in by the Colorado 
River over millions of years as it periodically 
overflowed its banks and flooded the valley, 
this soil went down layer after layer, in 
some places 2 miles deep. Its desert cli- 
mate—365 days of sunshine, with only an 
occasional light frost—could support an 
immense variety of crops. And its gradual 
slope away from the mighty Colorado River 
gave it a potential of plentiful, cheap, 
gravity-supplied water. 

All it needed to come leaping to life was 
a canal system, and in the 1890's promoters 
raised the capital to build one, changed the 
desert's name to Imperial Valley, advertised 
far and wide for settlers, and in 1901 turned 
on the spigot. Gradually, 1,700 miles of 
canals were built, and the désert grew green. 

But they couldn't change its climate, and 
in fact today the summer heat is worse than 
before. When the temperature gets near 
120 in the shade, the evapo-transpiration of 
the soll and plants pumps thousands of 
tons of humidity into what used to be dry 
desert air, The heat gets so bad that soil 
temperatures rise to 160 degrees. 

“We don't fry eggs on the sidewalk like 
they do in New York,” says one rancher. 
“We boil them in the swimming pool.” 

The heat is a major reason why, despite 
attempts to lure industry and develop tour- 
ism, the valley today remains strictly a 
farming area, the wide main streets of its 
half-dozen towns clattering with pickup 
trucks, its motels crowded with fertilizer 
and machinery salesmen. 

Even its telephone lines are farm-domi- 
nated: “I'm at gate 30 on the Marigold,” 
goes a call, “and I'd like 10 second-feet to- 
morrow morning.” 
at the main water-control 
town of Imperial, a clerk will 
button on a control panel, and the 
the Marigold Canal will begin to 
a head containing precisely enough 
to supply gate 30—one of some 7,000 such 
gates—with 10 cubic feet a second for 24 
hours. A canal employee will lower the 
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farmer's delivery gate, and the equivalent of 
a 2-inch rainfall will tumble over the bar- 
rier and creep down the long furrows of his 
120-acre field; later he'll be billed $40 for It. 

This desert valley never worries about a 
drought and is watered only when it needs 
to be. In fact these farmers hate rain. 
When a vagrant shower does sneak over the 
mountains, it upsets tightly planned grow- 
ing schedules, washes off insecticides, makes 
fields too muddy to work. But, worst of all, 
a shower can actually kill crops. And here 
we come back to that villain, salt. 

There are huge quantities of salt in Im- 
perial Valley’s soil and in its water supply. 
A shower, penetrating only the top few 
inches of soll and then evaporated upward 
by the sun, sucks salt to the surface where 
it kills the roots of seedlings and slows the 
growth of mature plants. 

The chemistry of how the salt got into 
Imperial Valley is simple. Most rocks and 
minerals contain salt and, as they decompose, 
it becomes part of the soll. In areas with 
plenty of rainfall this salt is washed away 
as the rain leaches it deep into the ground 
or floats it down rivers into the ocean. But 
in arid areas, where soil moisture evapor- 
ates into the air, the salt content is built 
up instead of washed away; and the rivers 
cutting through these regions become heavy 
with it. This is the curse of desert agricul- 
ture: The more an area needs irrigation, the 
saltier are both its soil and its water. Irri- 
gate the land and—in a matter of only a 
few decades—you poison it. 

You can fly for hours over the Middle East 
and look down on abandoned, salt-poisoned 
land, Most of the once-fertile Tigris-Eu- 
phrates Valley died of salt poisoning, as did 
huge areas of North Africa and Asia, Today 
in Pakistan half the 23 million irrigated 
acres are suffering the effects of salt-poison- 
ing; between 70,000 and 100,000 of them are 
abandoned annually. ' 

In the Imperial Valley some fields suc- 
cumbed after two or three crops. By 1920, 
50,000 acres had been abandoned. The same 
fate was hitting many other irrigated areas 
of the recently developed American West. 
In the 1920's and 1930's a host of Federal and 
State agencies joined the universities of the 
arid States in the most intensive attack on 
soil salinity ever undertaken, and out of 
their work emerged a knowledge of how 
to meet the salt problem. 

Today the basic secret of what keeps this 
desert green is a $30 million engineering in- 
stallation that lies buried beneath its soil. 
Dig down: 6 feet below one of its lush acres 
and you will make a remarkable discoverey: 
This great greenhouse is so designed that it 
can flush out its used water as efficiently as 
it brings in new water. For the whole field 
is laced with long tile drainage pipes. With- 
out them the valley would be a desert again 
in 20 or 30 years; with them, says Jerome 
Molof, local representative of the Soil Con- 
seryation Service, “We can go on producing 
forever.” 

With 300,000 acres already tiled, 9,500 
miles of drains soak up the irrigation water 
and spew it into a 1,375-mile network of 
waste ditches that send it rushing into the 
great catchbasin of the former Salton Sink, 
now the Salton Sea. So huge are the quanti- 
tles of salt disposed of that two 100-car 
freight trains daily would be needed to haul 
it away. Once-polsoned acres are being re- 
claimed every year. In the first 6 months 
of last year 1,900,000 tons of salt came into 
the valley and 2,100,000 were flushed out. 

It Is a historic victory, but the cost has 
been high, in water as well as in money. 
Here in the water-starved West, the All- 
American Canal, mainly serving this valley, 
sucks up & full quarter of the Colorado's 
flow, three times as much as is allotted to 
metropolitan Los Angeles and San Diego. 
Some 20 to 30 percent of this water Is used 
2 for leaching the salt down into the 

es. 
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To city watermen this is a flagrant waste. 
Why keep the desert green, they ask, at such 
a cost in water? Answers George D. Peter- 
son, Jr., of the University of California Ag- 
Ticultural Extension Service: Where else 
Will the world get its food in the future? 
Right here in California, urban sprawl and 
the freeways overrun thousands of good farm 
acres annually; yet every day the State has 
1,500 additional mouths to feed. As more 
and more farmland is taken out of produc- 
tion, the only place left to go to replace it 
is into the mountains or the deserts,” 

The question of how, over the coming dec- 
ades, the world will be able to feed its ex- 
Ploding population is complicated and con- 
troversial, So, too, is the question of how 
soon the Imperial Valley’s remarkable ex- 
ample can be copied by the poorer nations 
Of the world. For a mechanism as econom- 
ically and scientifically complex as this 
Breat plant-growing machine requires tre- 
Mendous reservoirs of money and skill to 
build and to keep running. But it proves 
One thing. Wherever there are rivers, man 
Can make deserts green and keep them 
green. For today, finally, he knows how to 
lift the salty curse of desert water. 


The Inalienable Rights of All 


EXTENSION -OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have an extraor- 
dinarily moving address by the Reverend 
William J. Kenealy printed in the Ap- 
Pendix of the Recorp. Father Kenealy's 
address should help to pierce the con- 
Sciences of us all. I urge that it be 
. read and conscientiously pon- 


There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Abpress DELIVERED BY REV. WILLIAM J, KEN- 
EALY, S. J., PROFESSOR oF Law, Lorota UNI- 
VERSITyY IN- CHICAGO, JULY 10, 1963, AT THE 

or Mayors AND CIty Max- 

ACERS, SPRINGFIELD, ILL. 

Once upon a time there was a tiny Negro 
Birl who lived in the Deep South. Every 

she left her home she had to sit in the 
of the bus, the back of the streetcar, 
back of the movie theater, the back of 
church, the back of this and the back 
Of that. While she was still a little girl 
family moved to the far North. One 
day her mother took her to the most 

Wonderful fairyland her eyes had ever 

It was a beautiful amusement park, 
io Swings and slides and tunnels and 

ee and roller coasters and, best of all, a 

a tastic merry-go-round, The child was 

x by the merry-go-round. She ran 

SA close to listen to the gay music, and to 
tch the laughing children riding round 

fag. Tound in the lovely chariots, and gallop- 

Sh Up and down on the charging horses. 
© clapped her hands and jumped with 

Then she wanted, so much, to climb 

— — on, to join the fun, to ride around 
the other little children. But she was 

d. And puzzled, too. Finally, as the 
Fo- round slowed down and the music 

Ber netter. the tiny Negro girl turned to 
me mother and cried: “Oh, mother dear, tell 
Please, 


where is the back of the m — 
So- round? 2 
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This apocryphal story symbolizes, for me, 
the great tragedy which saddens the hearts 
and frustrates the lives of 20 million Ameri- 
cans, both in the South and in the North. 
From the depths of this American tragedy, 
the anguished cry of human pain is heard 
evermore urgently throughout the land. 
And from the depths of the American con- 
science, the answering cry of sympathetic 
protest is echoing evermore clearly through- 
out the land—demanding that the tragedy 
be ended, insisting that American ideals be 
realized in American life in our time, here, 
now. It is the cry of pain and the cry of 
protest, I think, which have really sum- 
moned this Conference on Civil Rights. As 
the Governor of Illinois, as the mayors and 
city managers of this great State, you are 
the chosen representatives of a people in 
distress. You are the honored servants of a 
people who chartered their philosophy of 
law and of government 187 long years ago. 
You are the responsible leaders of a great 
people who solemnly and hopefully declared 
to a cynical world in 1776: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
that all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; that 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

These familiar words of the Declaration 
of Independence are not part of the organic 
law of the land. They epitomize, however, 
the living philosophy of our law and our 
democratic government. They give voice to 
the living spirit of freedom and equality 
which is necessary to enable all members 
of our society to cooperate in peace and pros- 
perity, to attain their perfection, to achieve 
their happiness, and thereby to fulfill, in 
human dignity, their divine destiny, de- 
creed by the one good God who is the Fa- 
ther of us all. The Declaration appealed in 
express terms to God, to the Creator, to the 
Supreme Judge of the world, and expressly 
committed our young Nation to His Divine 
Providence. Despite the cynics, the 
Declaration of Independence was a solemn 
and deliberate profession of politicoreli- 
gious faith in the essential dignity, unity, 
freedom, and equality of all men under God. 

But a philosophy is not enough. It must 
be put to work. General principles alone do 
not solve particular problems. Ideals are 
not self-executing. Herein lies a great his- 
torical and constitutional lesson, which has 
tremendous pertinence to the problems and 
the arguments which face us this day: 

Our Federal Constitution was ratified 13 
years after the Declaration of Independence. 
In most respects it was a magnificent and 
dynamic document. But it was by no means 
perfect. It was not written in heaven. 
Despite the solemn declaration of the equal- 
ity of all men under God, some of the 
Founding Fathers were slaveowners. They 
wrote the original Constitution of 1789 
which provided for human slavery, protected 
the slave trade until 1808, and required the 
return of fugitive slaves to their so-called 
owners. The Declaration of Independence 
remained a politicoreligious dedication to 
things hoped for, but not yet seen. Not seen 
in 1789. Nor in 1863. Nor in 1963. 

How could that be? The Founding Fathers 
were not gross hypocrites. The people of 
the time were not moral monsters. Pro- 
foundly influenced by the customs and tra- 
ditions of their own times (as, indeed, all 
of us are), partially blinded by the persua- 
siveness of property (a myopia not uncom- 
mon today), and compromised by the bitter 
conflicts of sectional politics (a perennial 
problem still unsolved), they failed to ap- 
preciate to the full, or at least to implement 
in the Constitution, the majestic philosophy 
of the Declaration of Ind ý 
capitulated to the demands of slaveowners 
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and slavetraders, they yielded to the claims 
of irrational property rights, they consented 
to the desires of arbitrary States rights. As 
a result, human slavery continued for an- 
other 75 years, and the Nation suffered the 
catastrophe of the bloodiest Civil War in 
history. 

I have a profound reverence for the 
Founding Fathers. I am sincerely inspired 
by their great positive achievements. But 
I do not deify them. They were great men, 
but not divine. They were wise men, but 
not infallible. And I confess to impatience 
with patriotic speeches, in or out of political 
conventions, urging an uncritical return to 
the Founding Fathers. Is it not given to na- 
tions, as to men, to grow. And not merely 
in age and in size, but in grace and in wis- 
dom as well? Wherefore, in the growth of 
American democracy and the realization of 
American ideals, it seems to me imperative 
that we proceed, not back to the Fo 
Fathers, but forward from their mighty posi- 
tive achievements. 

We have done so, thank God, to a consid- 
erable extent. We have not been entirely 
shackled by a blind and unreasoning ad- 
herence to all the racial injustices of the bit- 
ter past. The Civil War destroyed forever 
the abomination of human slavery. The 
Civil War amendments made a fundamental 
change in our entire constitutional system of 
Federal-State relationships. The Nation 
moved forward in giant strides from the 
status quo of the Founding Fathers in the 
direction of personal dignity, of human 
liberty, and of genuine equality of all men 
under God. We did grow in grace. We did 
advance in wisdom. The philosophy of the 
Declaration of Independence, the teaching 
of Judeo-Christian religion, became clearer 
in the Nation's conscience. 

Many of the framers and ratifiers of the 
Civil War Amendments believed that they 
had finally abolished, not merely slavery, but 
all forms of racial degradation and discrim- 
ination, at least by official action. Their 
beliefs were doomed to frustration, however, 
by a tragic decision of the Supreme Court. 
In 1896, in the case of Plessy v. Ferguson, 
the Court decided that the “equal protec- 
tion of the laws’’ clause of the 14th amend- 
ment was satisfied by a Louisiana statute 
which railroads in that State to 
provide “equal but separate“ accommoda- 
tions for the white and colored races; and, 
therefore, that compulsory racial segrega- 
tion was constitutional. 

There were very few segregation statutes 
anywhere in the country before 1896. But 
Plessy v. Ferguson was immediately seized 
upon as a legal benediction for racism gen-, 
erally. The flag of white supremacy was 
raised in the land. The badge of racial deg- 
radation was fastened upon the Negro. The 
decision unleashed a horde of racial segrega- 
tion statutes in a dozen States affecting, not 
merely transportation, but schools and li- 
braries, clinics and hospitals, courts and as- 
semblies, restaurants and hotels, theaters 
and concert halls, parks and playgrounds, 
beaches and swimming pools, golf courses 
and athletic events, practically all public 
necessities and conveniences, Negro men, 
women, and children, were humiliated, ha- 
rassed, and herded into lives of bitter frus- 
tration and second-class citizenship. White 
men, women, and children, were hurt too, in 
consciences perverted by un-Christian ar- 
rogance and cruelty, and by the moral de- 
terioration which inevitably infects the 
strong who oppress the weak. The Nation 
retreated again from its ideals. Sixty-seven 
years later, as a result of that retreat, we 
are faced with our greatest domestic evil. 

Of course, beginning with the School Seg- 
regation cases of 1954, the Supreme Court of 
the United States has expressly reversed 
Plessy v. Ferguson, adopted the 1896 dissent 
of Justice Harlan of Kentucky, and repudi- 
ated all constitutional justification for rac- 
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ism. In doing so, the Court proved its hu- 
mility, its courage, its devotion to the Consti- 
tution, and its constant pursuit of the 
American ideal. But racism, with the mo- 
mentum of 67 years, marches on. We see it 
all around us in public and in private life, 
in the South and in the North. We hear it 
in the storm of abuse and vilification heaped 
upon the Court since 1954. 

The Court has been accused of violating 
States rights by usurping authority to tell 
the States how they shall run their own 
schools and local activities. But the fact 
is that the Court has not told the States 
how they shall run their own schools or 
local activities. The Court has told them 
how they shall not do so, which is a vastly 
different matter. The 14th amendment, 
which was ratified as an express limitation 
on State power, has told the Federal Gov- 
ernment to see to it that the States do not 
deny to any person, in school or anywhere 
else, the “equal protection of the laws.“ The 
necessary and fundamental principle of fed- 
eralism, known as States rights, cannot be 
tortured into a justification of States wrongs 
in defiance of federally protected rights. 

It has been charged that the School Seg- 
regation cases were predicated, not upon law, 
but upon sociology—apparently because the 
Court relied in part upon the data of social 
scientists as to the harmful effects of segre- 
gation upon schoolchildren. But law deals 
with life. The law should not ignore any 
human knowledge or experience pertinent 
to the practical problems it must solve. 
Justice is blind in the sense of being im- 
partial, not in the sense of being ignorant. 
It seems to me a pity that the Court did 
not use similar sociological data in 1896, 
when it decided the Plessy case. It seems to 
me incredible that Negroes were not hurt by 
segregation then, but began to be hurt only 
a few years ago, or that their hurt became 
known only a few years ago by the formal 
findings of social scientists. Justice Harlan 
knew it in 1896, and so did many others. 
Human nature does not change that fast. 

How, then, account for the Court’s rever- 
sal of Judgment. It seems to me that an 
eyolution has taken place: the intellectual 
evolution of a clearer understanding and a 
deeper appreciation of the legal, social, and 
moral values which were always implicit in 
the constitutional concept of “equal pro- 
tection of the laws.” A spiritual evolution 
which developed and matured us to the point 
where we began to realize, a few years ago, 
how unjust and how immoral it is to hurt 
little Negro children, or big Negro men, or 
any other human beings. In any event, the 
Supreme Court since 1954 has properly in- 
validated all compulsory racial tion, 
regardiess of whether children or adults are 
the victims, 


Legally, we are again growing 
there are many who assert that, despite the 
Constitution and the Supreme Court, the 
Negro is inferior to the white man in his 
standards of health, intelligence, culture and 
morality, and therefore racial segregation is 
necessary for the common good. 

The first answer to this assertion is that 
racial segregation is not based on any stand- 
ards of health, in „culture or moral- 
ity. The Negro of robust health, refined in- 

gentle culture and heroic virtue, 
must still sit in the back of the bus; while 
the most diseased, stupid, uncouth and im- 
moral white man rides serenely up front. 
Nearer to home: the notorious gangster can 
purchase and live in a palatial home in a 
beautiful suburb, while a respectable Negro 
cannot even lease an apartment in the same 
community. 
Tune second answer to this assertion is that 
the statistics offered in its support do not 
prove the and actually disprove the 
conclusion. Statistics do show that many 
Negroes are less healthy, less educated, less 
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mannered, and less law abiding than many 
white men who enjoy favored status and a 
happier environment. They do not prove 
that the Negro has a lesser potential for 
health, a lower aptitude for education, a 
smaller receptivity for manners, or an in- 
ferior capacity for virtue than the white man 
who suffers the grave handicaps of a like 
status and a similar environment. In fact 
the statistics do prove that racial segregation 
and discrimination, by forcing the Negro to 
exist in a substandard physical, educational, 
economic and social environment, by strip- 
ping him of legitimate hope and laudable 
ambition, by condemning him to a lifelong 
career of frustration and bitterness, gravely 
and tragically handicaps his efforts to actuate 
his potential, to develop his talent, to 
achieve his fulfillment. Ironically, the 
statistics offered in support of racial dis- 
crimination constitute the most powerful 
evidence against it, Surely it is a cruel and 
cynical logic which argues for segregation 
from the very evils which segregation has 
produced. This is the abdication of logic 
and the exile of reason. 

Racism, whether by compulsion of uncon- 
stitutional statutes in the South or by force 
of un-Christian snobbery in the North, is 
essentially the same vicious evil. It is funda- 
mentally a moral evil. It cannot be com- 
pletely eliminated by the courts or the law. 
It must be eradicated from the hearts of 
men, Certainly we have not solved the prob- 
lem here in the North. Having lived in both 
the North and the South, I must confess in 
all candor that I think there is more hypoc- 
risy about race relations in the North than 
in the South. We northerners usually man- 
age to say the right thing. But do we prac- 
tice what we preach? The white town of 
Deerfield is in northern Illinois, not in south- 
ern Mississippi. I hasten to point out that 
it would be grossly unfair to condemn every- 
one in Deerfield because of the actions of 
the majority. But there are many other 
Deerfields in Ilinois upon which the na- 
tional and international spotlight has not 
alighted. 

Since racism is basically a moral problem, 
one of the most disturbing factors about it, 
in my mind, is that the great cardinal virtue 
of prudence is being misused as an excuse 
for not practicing the great moral virtues of 
justice and of charity. Prudence is becoming 
a dirty word for cowardice. 

In the name of prudence, we are told to 
play down the issue, because racial tensions 
have increased since the Supreme Court 
spoke out. It is true that racial tensions 
have increased since 1954. ‘There would be 
no racial tensions if racists could enjoy the 
privileges of white supremacy, and Negroes 
would be content with the disabilities of 
second-class citizenship. But the day of 
Uncle Tom is gone. Racial tensions are the 
price of progress in interracial justice. They 
are the growing pains of eventual interracial 
peace. 

In the name of prudence, we are cautioned 
to be tender with deep and traditional emo- 
tions. It is true that such emotions are an 
important part of the whole practical prob- 
lem. But it is difficult at times to know 
whose emotions we are to be tender with, 
and in what proportion. The irrational emo- 
tions of racists?. The rational emotions of 
Negroes? All human beings have emotions. 

In the name of prudence, we are urged to 
pursue a course of gradualism. It is true 
that a certain amount of gradualism un- 
fortunately seems to be necessary, or in any 
event inevitable. But Negroes grow old, as 
other men. How long must they wait? For 
many of them the hour is late, the evening 
of life approaches. All the weak and natural 
inclinations of selfishness, laziness, timidity, 
complacency and conformism, tend to 
strengthen the thesis of gradualism and to 
support the plea of pseudoprudence. But 
the real virtue of prudence has nothing to 
do with these moral weaknesses. 
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Prudence is the great intellectual virtue 
which enables men to appreciate the moral 
issues in practical problems, and to choose 
the most efficient morally good means to mor- 
ally good solutions—whether such means are 
easy or difficult, popular or unpopular, at- 
tractive or frightening. Prudence is op- 
posed to rashness, not to courage. Prudence 
may exact high heroism. What is needed 
most today, it seems to me, is not more em- 
phasis on prudence, but a greater insistence 
upon courage. The crying need is to find, 
somehow and somewhere, the moral courage 
to practice what we preach. 

etimes when I feel secretly ashamed 
of my own complacency and cowardice, and 
the abstractions of philosophical and legal 
considerations seem insufficient to move me 
out of my lethargy, I turn, as I suppose all 
of us do, to more personal experiences. I 
think back some 20 years ago when the arm- 
les of dictator states were shattering the 
civilization of Europe. The United States 
was not yet formally in the war. But the 
impact of the spreading conflict had trans- 
formed our country into 48 vast debating 
societies. The atmosphere was vibrant 
with principle and policy, argument and 
rebuttal, invective and recrimination, fear 
and hysteria. The paramount issue of the 
day was: should we enter World War II or 
stay out of it? But the question was sud- 
denly settled by others, on December 7, 1941. 

The shock of Pearl Harbor seemed to para- 
lyze the country, that fateful Sunday after- 
noon, for a brief and fearful moment. But 
the next instant it swept us into swift and 
unified action. Our debates were over, Our 
disputes were ended. Our arguments were 
done, 

From all over the land, from home and 
school, from farm and factory, from office 
and shop, from and ambitions and the 
arms of their loved ones, millions of Amer- 
ican boys—Protestant, Jew, and Catholic, 
white and black and red and yellow and 
brown—rushed in dedication to camp, to 
ship, to plane, to foxhole. A united voice 
from pulpit and platform, from press and 
radio and newsreel, begged them to wage 
courageous battle against the scourge of rac- 
ism which had the civilized world by the 
throat; exhorted them to fight, to suffer, to 
die if necessary—not in the name of race 
hatered or segregation or discrimination or 
snobbery—but in so many words for the 
American philosophy of life, for the inalien- 
able rights of man, for the dignity of human 
personality, for the equal rights of minori- 
ties, for the four freedoms everywhere; that 
by their sacrifice, the lights of human lib- 
erty and equality might go on again, all over 
the world. 

And so inspired they fought, they suffered, 
and multiple thousands of them laid down 
their young lives on the seven seas and in 
every land from Berlin to Tokyo. I remem- 
ber that they were white and black and red 
and yellow and brown. I cannot forget 
them, because it was my high privilege to 
know many of them personally, to live with 
them, to laugh with them, to share with 
them, to fear with them, to grieve with 
them, to confess them, to anoint them, to 
love them. Ican never forget them. In the 
deafening thunder, in the acrid smoke, in the 
lurid flame of battle I can still see them going 
down. And in the Marianas, in the New 
Hebrides, in the Philippines, I buried them— 
white and black and red and yellow and 
brown. But I buried every one of them in a 
first-class grave. I buried them all in the 
unsegregated sea. 

Yes, these, our own, are dead. I cannot 
flee the sorrow of their absence. But never 
can I lose the inner peace and the fierce 
pride which stems from my conviction that 
they died, under the Living God, at least for 
ideals that are worthwhile. They saved this 
country of ours. They earned with their 
young deaths the undying gratitude of their 
countrymen. 
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Yet, 20 years later, living Americans are 
Still debating, stin arguing, still making 
pretty little speeches and writing fine learn- 
€d briefs to decide whether or not, after all, 
we really intend to practice the ideals we 
begged them to die for. Twenty years later, 
May God forgive us, we are still segregating 
the living and the dead. Racist politicians 
running on racist platforms, are elected to 
responsible public offices. The Congress of 
the United States has yet to enact a Civil 
Rights Act of courage and of substance. 
Federal troops are needed to escort nine little 
Negro children to their grade school. Federal 
forces are required to admit one qualified 
Veteran to his State university. State legis- 
lators are still dragging their reluctant heels 
Over bills for fair housing and fair employ- 
ment and educational practices. Police un- 
leash dogs upon people crying for freedom. 
Private citizens burn buses, throw bombs, 
Swing clubs, pour catsup, smear mustard, 
and grind cigarette butts into the patient 
backs of citizens who want a sandwich at a 
lunchcounter. This is not our proudest day. 
But it is, nevertheless, a day of great op- 
portunity. 

The ranks of those who are determined 
to defeat racism and to realize the American 
Philosophy of life are growing daily in size 
and strength and influence. The historic 
National Conference on Religion and Race, 
held in Chicago last January, is a sign of the 
trend of victory. All major faiths have 
United.in a common effort for the cause of 
freedom and equality. I might interject that 
Catholics, like other religious groups, have 
their skeletons in the closet; in fact, some of 
Ours insist upon sitting upright in the front 
Pew; and a few pop up on the other side of 
the sanctuary rail; but, thank God, they are 
5 All major religious faiths are 

teaching that racial segregation and 
discrimination is morally wrong. It is a 
Cancer in the body politic. It is a desecra- 
tion of Judeo-Christian civilization. It is a 
blasphemy in the mystical body of Jesus 
Christ. It is (and I say this with all accur- 
&cy and reverence) a God-damned thing, 


Federal District Court Bench Is Logical 
Step for Homer Thornberry 
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HON. JOHN YOUNG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, in an arti- 
of August 4, by Leslie Carpenter, 
correspondent for the 

Corpus Christi Caller-Times, he tells of 

the exceptional and highly distinguished 

Career of one of the most responsible 

Members of this House, Hon. HOMER 

ORNBERRY. 

The article portrays vividly the sturdy 

foundation upon which Representative 
ORNBERRY’S propensity for success is 
and which will serve him well 

When he assumes his judicial duties as a 

Federal district judge. 

I commend this excellent article to the 
attention of the entire membership of 
the House: 

Texan's Success STORY—FEDERAL DISTRICT 
Court BENCH Is LOGICAL STEP FOR HOMER 
THORNBERRY 

(By Leslie Carpenter) 

WASHINGTON.—The law and HOMER THORN- 


RERRY have had a multitude of experiences 
With one another. 
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The Austin Congressman soon will leave 
Capitol Hill, and the robes of a Federal dis- 
trict judge will be „wrapped around his 
shoulders at El Paso. 


VARIED CAREER 


The ceremony will climax many years of 
activity, in many facets of the law. THORN- 
BERRY has written and passed laws at the 
local, the State, and Federal level. He has 
practiced law publicly and privately. 

And he is, as he prepares to sit in judg- 
ment over other men, one who has known 
much of life in his 54 years. 

His father, William Thornberry, was a deaf 
mute who died when Homer was 9. There- 
after, THORNBERRY had to help support his 
mother, also a deaf mute. 

THORNBERRY was to grow up to become a 
lawyer people turned to. And when he ran 
for office, he was to be elected every time 
to a series of steadily rising political 
positions. 

EDUCATION STRUGGLE 

Getting through school was tough. He 
had a drop out 1 year to earn money. 

There were times later when it was touch- 
and-go as to whether he could complete his 
education, but he managed somehow to earn 
a law degree from the University of Texas. 
Financially it was something like a photo- 
finish, but scholastically he excelled all the 
way. 

The degree his, he went immediately into 
one of Austin’s largest and most respected 
law firms—Powell, Wirtz, Rauhut, and Gid- 
eon. He also was elected to the Texas Legis- 
lature. In the statehouse, he attracted at- 
tention immediately, along with Price Daniel 
and other young legislators; as part of the 
so-called immortal 46 who prevented then 
Gov. W. Lee O’Daniel’s proposed sales tax 
from becoming law. 

After 4 years with the law firm and two 
terms in the legislature, he was elected dis- 
trict attorney in Austin. He still is remem- 
bered and admired in the capital city as a 
district attorney, but World War II inter- 
rupted that chapter of his career. After 214 
years as the public prosecutor, he resigned 
to join the Navy. 


CORPUS CHRISTI DUTY 


For a short time he was at the Naval Air 
Station at Corpus Christi, and there he met 
Eloise Engle from San Antonio, who had been 
a campus beauty at the University of Texas. 
They married, and today have thrée children 
with the sort of good looks you see in maga- 
zine advertisements. They are Molly, 17; 
David, 15; and Kate, 18. 

After the war, THORNBERRY returned to 
Austin to enter private law practice as a 
partner of Herman Jones, now a district 
judge at Austin. He also was elected to the 
city council at Austin, where he was to be- 
come mayor pro tem. 

In 1948, he was elected to Congress to suc- 
ceed LYNDON B. JoHNSON, who had moved 
on to the U.S. Senate. 

RAYBURN PROTEGE 


The late House Speaker Sam Rayburn 
sensed THORNBERRY’s depth of talent and in- 
tellect immediately and made him a pro- 
tege. Rayburn arranged for him to become 
a member of the powerful House Rules Com- 
mittee. THORNBERRY was, almost from the 
start, an influential Member of the House. 

His reelection victories from the central 
Texas district have been one-sided and con- 
clusive. Presumably, THORNBERRY could 
have remained indefinitely on Capitol Hill as 
one of the best-known and most widely 
respected Democrats. 

But President Kennedy saw him as a judge 
who would at all times be completely fair 
and just. 8 

LONG TRADITION 

Twenty-seven of the Federal judges who 

sit today served in Congress. From the be- 

of the Nation, Presidents have 
looked to men who have had the experience 
of making Federal laws—and who have ad- 
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justed to the human compromise that poli- 
tics requires—to keep the scales of justice 
held high. 

THORNBERRY'’s many friends in official 
Washington consider his appointment to the 
Federal district judgeship in El Paso to be in 
that tradition. 


Nuclear Test Payoff: Defective Children 
and Family Heartbreak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


* 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, recent- 
ly many people have written to me about 
the nuclear test ban. I have written 
to them that the wives and children of | 
the future deserve every consideration 
from us in an effort ot stap the fallout, 
and, like every other American, I want 
my grandchildren, if I am blessed with 
any, to have the benefits of good health 
without the debilitating affliction or de- 
formity. I do not trust the Russians 
any more than anybody else but we have 
to start somewhere. 

In consideration of the reasoning, I 
wish tor include in my remarks a bril- 
liant editorial by Senator Wilton E. Hall, 
taken from the Anderson Independent, 
Anderson, S. C., of August 8, 1963, which 
is as follows: 

NUCLEAR Test PAYOFF: DEFECTIVE CHILDREN 
AND FAMILY HEARTBREAK 


Talk to anybody who isn’t a political self- 
seeker of the kind who's for No. 1 only and 
you will find a majority of the people are 
100 percent for that nuclear test ban agree- 
ment which President Kennedy submits to 
the U.S. Senate today. 

Mothers and fathers we've talked to—no 
matter what their political views on other 
issues—express hope and relief that this 
first short step has been taken. 

There may be 1,000 miles ahead—but the 
first step is beginning of a journey that may 
lead to sanity in dealing wtih the nuclear 
threat facing Andersonians, other Amer- 
icans, and people throughout the world. 

Hard facts back up the damage already 
done to future generations by deadly poison- 
ing of the atmosphere by past bomb tests. 

The Anderson area has been fortunate in 
having abundant rains the past 2 months. 
Crops are flourishing. Rains have been bene- 
ficial—up to the generally accepted point. 

But here in this area and around the 
globe rains have brought more than bene- 
fits. Today rains bring other things to an 
earth where mankind has poisoned the at- 
mosphere with tests of nuclear weapons. 

In some regions the effects have yet to be 
felt. In others, where nuclear radioactivity 
has been swirling around the earth in greater 
intensity, the evidence already has been 
docketed. 

Radioactivity isn't the kind of menace you 
can see. 

It doesn't knock you in the head. Adults 
of today aren’t sharply affected. 

But what about your little kids playing 
out there in the yard? 

What about babies being born or yet to 
enter this world? 

Radioactivity is insidious. It bides its 
time. It deals out its heartbreak in children 
born with defects. It packs the punch of 
mutations. 


God, how deadly it is. 
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Facts? When nuclear testing in the at- 
mosphere began again in 1961, Dr. L. J. de 
Vann kept records. Dr. de Vann is chief 
medical officer of the School for Retarded 
Children in Canada’s Alberta Province. 

In the year 1962 when mankind began 
polluting the atmosphere again, the doctor 
found that the number of children born with 
birth defects nearly doubled over the year 
1959. 

The percentage of defects was one-third 
higher in the Province’s northern regions 
than in the dusty southern plains. 

The only environmental difference between 
the regions was in amount of rainfall. His 
conclusion: Radioactivity in the rain was the 
direct cause of the upsurge of birth defects. 

The results of this study were presented as 
the hypothesis in a recent issue of the Ca- 
madian Medical Association Journal. The 
findings: 

The number of babies born in Alberta 
with physical deformities had increased 
from 7.9 per 1,000 live births in 1959 to 13.8 
in 1961. 

There was a 30 percent higher mark In the 
north (the rainy region) than in the south. 

On basis of his hypothesis, Dr. de Vann 
writes the number of children born deformed 
was even higher in 1962, That was the year 
nuclear testing was even more intensive. 

Danger of nuclear poisoning of the at- 
mosphere is too great for mankind to fully 
understand—but when a proud new father 
sees his firstborn and is shocked and heart- 
broken by unexplainable defects the shock 
must be terrific enough to make him think— 
and pray. 

That is what Anderson area and other 
Americans and people around the world 
should do with all the sincerity in their 
hearts—pray that the limited treaty sub- 
mitted to the Senate will find forward-look- 
ing statesmanship and concern overwhelm- 
ing the petty partisan politics and headline 
hunting of some of their colleagues. 

The U.S. Senate should ratify this treaty 
as quickly as possible. 

In no way will it increase already 
faced. In no way will it endanger national 
defense. We already have enough nuclear 
Weapons and methods of delivering them to 
8 not only ourselves but all of man- 


May God in His wisdom dictate that this 
first short step toward ending deadly poison- 
ing of the world’s atmosphere shall prevail. 


Twisting an Export Angle 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEw YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I wish to include the following 
article from the Wall Street Journal of 
August 13, 1963: 

A group of Senators has come up with a 
new twist on the familiar arguments for 
import restrictions. It seems that the 
shoe industry is troubled by foreign com- 
petition so the Senators, doubtless at in- 
dustry urging, are asking the President to 
paak quotas on imports of foreign-made 
shoes. 

Part of the Senators’ plea runs along 
usual lines. “There are more than 1,300 
shoe factories in some 600 American com- 
munities,” says Senator Musxre of Maine, 
the head of the group. “Continued foreign 
imports at the rate of the past 8 years will 
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inevitably see the loss of jobs for 
American workers.” 

But Mr. Muss argument goes beyond 
that. If the Government will only protect 
the domestic shoe industry, he says in effect, 
U.S. shoe manufacturers will not only do 
better domestically but will “play their full 
part in building a vigorous, expanding 
American export market.” 

An ingenious theory, you must agree, even 
if a bit hard to follow. Here is an industry 
which admits its inability to compete with 
foreign goods on its home grounds; if shel- 
tered from that competition, it is somehow 
going to be a more vigorous competitor over- 
seas. 

On that basis, we wouldn't care to be in 
its shoés when it tries to walk over the 
foreigners in their own markets. 


The Attraction at Club 55 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, it was 
shocking to read the revelations about 
the greedy, unwarranted acceptance of 
unemployment benefits by a few of our 
richest Americans—Time magazine, Au- 
gust 9. It is especially disturbing at a time 
when Congress is being asked to load the 
hardworking American taxpayer, includ- 
ing the very poorest, with increasingly 
heavier tax burdens in order to provide 
unemployment and other relief sup- 
posedly only to those who need it. 

I include the Time report in today’s 
Recorp, as follows: 3 

THE ATTRACTION AT CLUB 55 


In Hollywood these days, Club 55 is pack- 
ing them in. Its parking lot is jammed with 
expensive and flashy cars. Inside, the crowd 
is sprinkled with cinema luminaries. But 
they are not waiting for the floor show. 
Club 55 is showbiz lingo for the Hollywood 
unemployment office, and the attraction is 
$55 a week tax-free. Any out-of-work Hol- 
lywood toiler, even if he earned a quarter of 
a million in his last picture and is scheduled 
to start on a new one next month, can col- 
lect his $55 a week during the interim. 

It is perfectly legal. Unemployment com- 
pensation is not relief but insurance, paid 
for by employer contributions, and anybody 
who is out of work involuntarily is entitled 
to it whether he needs the money or not. 

DRAWING THE MAXIMUM 


Those who take compensation they do not 
need are not confined to show business. 

In Miami, a recently retired Army colonel 
applied for compensation, explained that he 
had been retired involuntarily and would be 
perfectly willing to take any colonel's work 
the unemployment office could offer. There 
is precious little demand for regimental 
commanders in Miami, so the ex-colonel col- 
lected the Florida maximum of $33 a week 
for 26 weeks to add to his comfortable 
pension. 

In Houston, the retired president of a large 
corporation made a bet that he could collect 
compensation, told the unemployment office 
he had been retired only because of the com- 
pany's age limit. Since the unemployment 
Office failed to find him any work in his 
field, bossing corporations, he collected $18 a 
week for 18 weeks. 

Show business people, however, display a 
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special affinity for unemployment compensa- 
tion. As soon as Nanette Fabray finished 
her starting stint in the Broadway musical 
“Mr. President,” she headed for the Man- 
hattan unemployment office to collect her 
$52 a week. In Hollywood, so many notables 
line up at Club 55 that movie people refer 
to it as “Central Casting.” Says Chick 
Chandler, longtime character actor and Club 
55 regular: “If you wanted to cast a very fine 
picture, from producers to hairdressers to 
extras, you could do it all by standing here 
for a week.” 
DRAWING GUFFAWS 


Actors Michael Wilding, Fernando Lamas, 
and Ricardo Montalban have all appeared at 
the club to collect at one time or another; 
under California law they could keep coming 
back for 26 weeks in a row, make one well- 
paid movie appearance, and then begin again. 
Adolphe Menjou is a frequent visitor. After 
completing her part in “Burke's Law.“ Re- 
becca Wells drove to Club 55 in her $10,000 
Facel Vega. William Beaudine, director of 
TV's “Lassie,” often works 1 week out of 3, 
collects his compensation the other 2. After 
a filming of the “Perry Mason“ TV show 
with a lapse in work ahead, the whole cast 
and crew turned up at Club 55. 

No wonder Steve Karmen, a folksong 
satirist, draws guffaws in Hollywood with his 
recording of a not very funny takeoff on 
“Gimme Dat Ol’-Time Religion.” 

“Give me that old unemployment. 
Give me that old unemploymerft, 
Give me that old unemployment, 
It's good enough for me.“ 


Disregard for the Constitution 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day the House passed H.R. 7525, the so- 
called omnibus crime bill for the District 
of Columbia. This Hydra-headed mon- 
ster would allow, as the following edi- 
torial from this morning's Washington 
Post states, the Metropolitan Police De- 
partment to disregard the Constitution. 
I hope that the other body will disregard 
the bill. The Washington crime rate is 
no different than the crime rate in other 
cities of comparable size; it has the same 
problems that other citles have. Is any 
Member advocating that we override the 
Constitution in the cities located in his 
home State, because of the crime rate? 
I think not. How in good conscience 
then can we recommend that that very 
thing be done in our Capital City? 

The editorial follows: 

CONTEMPT For RICHTS 

In a geyser of oratory on Monday the 
House of Representatives denounced. crime 
in the Capital. And then, on the pretext 
of combating crime, it passed a hodge- 
podge bill which the Senate cannot con- 
celvably endorse and which the courts of 
the country cannot possibly sustain. It is 
a bill which, in the name of law enforce- 
ment, authorizes the police of the District 
of Columbia to disregard the Constitution 
of the United States. 

In support of this bill, Representative 
Bası, L. Wurrener, one of its principal spon- 
sors, said that there has been too much 
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“walling and moaning about the so-called 
Tights of the criminals” and then added the 
Observation that the greatest deterrent to 
Crime is “the certainty of punishment.” In 
both of these reckless statements he files 
into the face of history. 

The so-called rights of criminals are the 
Great procedural protections written into the 
Bill of Rights to safeguard Americans against 
arbitrary action by Government officials. 
They were purchased at a heavy price in 
blood and suffering by Englishmen and 
Americans who had learned from bitter ex- 
perience that monarchs and parliaments 
alike must have their power restrained by 
fundamental law. The English civil wars 
Of the 17th century and the American Revo- 
lution of the 18th century were fought to 
establish these rights. They are of the very 
essence of human liberty. 

What a world of contempt and ignorance 
ls contained in that slurring phrase the so- 
Called rights of criminals.” The right to be 
free from arbitrary arrest, the right to be 
taken promptly before a judicial officer and 
Charged with a specific crime, the right to be 
dealt with in accordance with due process of 
law—these are not rights of criminals; they 
are the fundamental rights of free men. 
Without such checks on the power of the 
Police, no community can consider itself 
Genuinely free. 

Mr. WRTrEN A thinks that the greatest de- 
terrent to crime is the certainty of punish- 
ment. We think that the long, futile record 
Of savagery in dealing with crime shows him 
to be mistaken. The greatest deterrent to 
Crime is a rigorous respect for the law. That 

of respect can be maintained only 
When those who speak in the name of the 
law observe with the utmost nicety the 
Tights of individuals. 

To disparage those rights which have been 
the bench marks of American liberty, to 
throw them into the discard for the sake of 
temporary expediency, to exalt order at the 
Cost of liberty—these are acts of desperation. 

is not lawmaking; it is contempt for 
the rule of law. 


Congressmen’s Public Image 
Needs a Boost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN YOUNG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, an article 
appeared on July 7, 1963, in the Corpus 
sti Caller-Times, an outstanding 
South Texas newspaper. This article, by 
& distinguished Washington correspond- 
ent, tells of the career of Hon, Frank N. 
, & highly respected former Mem- 
ber of this body who now serves as presi- 
Gent of the “American Petroleum Insti- 
tute. The content of this article is 
timely, and I think it is of such merit as 
to be of genuine interest to Members of 
e House. 
Consrirvents Too Crrrtcat—ConcressMEN’S 
PUBLIC IMAGE NEEDS A Boost 
(By Leslie Carpenter) 
è WASHINGTON.—A Texan who has thought- 
ully viewed Congress both as s participant 
and a spectator thinks Mr. John Q. Citizen’s 
attitude toward his Congressman is far too 
contemptuous. 
Š There may be Congressmen “who cheat,” 
5 a sensational magazine article recently 
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alleged. And there may be quite a few bugs 
in the procedures and practices of Congress. 

But Congress has throughout the Nation's 
history been the greatest strength of a peo- 
ple's government, the most responsive ear in 
Washington to individual citizens every- 
where and the real hub around which the 
democratic system has been fashioned, To 
weaken its powers or its effect now with 
drastic reforms and abusive slogans is a 
seriously dangerous undertaking. 

This was the message given by Frank 
Ikard, formerly of Wichita Falls, to a con- 
ventlon of the Texas Bar Association in 
Dallas the other day. Ikard was one of the 
most respected Members of the U.S, House 
prior to his resignation to become president 
of the American Petroleum Institute. Ikard 
was everyone's choice to take the leadership 
of the Texas congressional] delegation after 
the death of House Speaker Sam Rayburn, 
and it was widely predicted that he might 
some day be Speaker of the House himself, 
He relinquished all that, however, in quitting 
Co 


ngress. 

Ikard obviously enjoyed being a Congress- 
man, because he was good at it. But these 
are the days when a large segment of the 
public is making public service a painful 


For instance, congressional mall daily con- 
tains a plentiful supply of what is known 
as “Dear Sir: You Cur!” letters. These are 
the letters which complain about everything 
in Washington in general, and the Congress- 
man to whom they are addressed in particu- 
lar. Some of them are sent anonymously. 
Others carry a name boldly signed at the 
bottom. Some letters even begin with in- 
sults and wind up with requests for special 
favors. 

Then there is, for every Congressman, the 
more troublesome problem of a constantly 
increasing number of demands for errands 
in Washington. 

The Federal Government adds new pro- 
grams endlessly. As it does so, the average 
citizen becomes more deeply involved per- 
sonally in Washington and collects more 
special problems. The Congressman is 
called on to help with these. Each addi- 
tional errand having to be handled for a voter 
back home takes time which otherwise could 
be spent on enacting legislation, which, after 
all, is the primary duty and responsibility 
of a Congressman. 

It is a vicious circle. If a Congressman 
doesn’t take the hours necessary to run down 
all ial requests from individual voters 
to the most successful conclusion possible, he 
is likely to be voted out of office, But if he 
does use a major share of his time on such 
trivia, he can hardly be prepared to debate 
and vote knowledgeably on the vital legis- 
lation of the day. 

In such a situation, it is a small wonder 
that Ikard walked out of Congress when API, 
the respected national trade association of 
the oil and gas industry, offered him the 
association presidency, about $100,000 a year 
in salary and lush expense-account priv- 
ileges. He left behind a bright political fu- 
ture, a 622.500 a year salary, the heavy ex- 
penses a Congressman must bear himself and 
the insults and headaches a Congressman 
suffers daily. 

But now that he has taken his departure 
from Congress, Ikard would like to do what 
he can to make life easier for other congress- 
men who are sincerely attempting to serve 
the public interest. 

His Dallas speech was an example. 

“I am not disturbed,” Ikard said, by calls 
for reform aimed at helping the Congressman 
do his job better, But I am disturbed by 
the increase in the number of calls for dras- 
tic reforms. They indicate to me that a grow- 
ing number of Americans believe the repre- 
sentative arm of their government either 
cannot or will not perform its job * .“ 

“Congress,” the critics say, with its many 
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diverse local loyalties, is too big, too cum- 
bersome, too slow-moving to meet the needs 
of the mid-20th century. It should, they 
argue, give up some of its powers to the ex- 
ecutive branch and to the regulatory agen- 
cies. 

“It can do so, in my opinion, only at the 
greatest peril, Those who advance this 
argument belleve—no doubt sincerely—that 
the Federal agencies ‘can do it better.“ But 
can they? Isn't the great reason for this 
country’s strength the fact that Congress 
has stubbornly refused to grant unwarranted 
powers to the executive and administrative 
agencies?" 

The executive branch of Government, un- 
der the firm hand of a popular President, 
can move efficiently and effectively, he ob- 
served. Congress, on the other hand, with 
its ancient customs and traditions, is in 
the public spotlight, stalling, deliberating 
and debating. This causes the critics to 
hurl the trite phrase, “Don't just stand 
there, Congressman—do something.” 

According to Ikard, Congressmen, with all 
the other demands on them, should take 
time to weigh carefully the major legislation 
of the day. 

“For Congress,” he said, “there are times 
when it is better not just to do something, 
but to stand there. The true measure 
of a Congress could very well be the measure 
of bad bills it refuses to pass.” 


Waste in Military Procurement 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. WILSON of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, they are at it again. The Army 
Electronics Materiel Agency, Philadel- 
phia, issued June 11, 1963, a sole- 
source—no competition—document for 
the procurement of 85 interference 
blanker subassemblies priced at $156 
each, They tried to justify this pur- 
chase on the grounds that there were no 
drawings available to make competitive 
bidding possible. 

Mr. Speaker, drawings are available 
and I have proven this with the help of 
Brig. Gen. Allen T. Stanwix-Hay, com- 
manding officer of the Army Electronics 
Materiel Agency. Not only are drawings 
available, but also there is a stockpile 
of these equipments on hand to fill pres- 
ent needs, This was also proven with 
General Stanwix-Hay’s help. 

As a result of these disclosures, this 
sole-source procurement has been can- 
celed—pulled off the street if you 
please—and the taxpayers have been 
saved thousands of dollars that would 
have been poured down the drain 
through a sole-source buy. Addition- 
ally, I have General Stanwix-Hay's word 
that future purchases of this equipment 
will be made through competitive 
bidding. 

When this set is purchased competi- 
tively, it is my prediction that the $156 
price tag will be cut by at least one- 
third. This will again illustrate what I 
have been saying on the floor of the 
House for over 2 years now and that is 
that truly competitive bidding will save 
billions of dollars of military hardware. 
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- To further prove this theory, I am go- 
ing to show today how just such a modest 
savings as the one I am speaking about 
here today triggered a widespread study 
of many equipments by the Army Elec- 
tronics Command. This study could 
save more thousands of taxpayers’ dol- 
lars in the future. 

Mr. Speaker, an interference blanker 
subassembly is a small part of a radar 
set known as the AN/FPS 6. 

Upon spotting this purchase in my 
study of bid sets which I have picked up 
daily at the Small Business Administra- 
tion I noticed the old bugaboo of no 
drawings available.” I immediately set 
out to look behind the forms and the red- 
tape to get at the truth. A call was 
made to the Pentagon June 12, request- 
ing full information on the purchase. 
On June 14 the answer came back and 
it was typical Pentagonese which said 
nothing. Putting it mildly, it was totally 
unsatisfactory. 

That same day—June 14—I decided 
to go to the source and called General 
Stanwix-Hay, He was asked to investi- 
gate closely whether or not drawings 
were available and was told he would 
probably find them in the Air Force. An 
answer to the question How could such 
a sole-source purchase be routinely ap- 
proved without a thorough check being 
made by responsible officials?” was also 
requested. 

Just 3 days later General Stanwix-Hay 
wrote to me stating that he had, indeed, 
found manufacturing drawings for this 
equipment in the Air Force. He also 
supplied me with the Determination and 
Findings signed by Maj. Gene C. Pick- 
ett, contracting officer, which sought to 
justify the sole-source purchase on the 
grounds that sufficient manufacturing 
data and drawings and plans were not 
available. 

Think of it. It took General Stan- 
wix-Hay only 3 days to knock down 
the technical fairy story it took engi- 
neering bureaucrats weeks and months 
to rig. 

After receiving General Stanwix-Hay's 
letter, I again wrote him, trying to find 
out how such scatterbrained tactics 
could be allowed to go on and asking him 
to make sure that any future procure- 
ment for the equipment would be com- 
petitive. 

That letter was answered last week. 
General Stanwix-Hay said he learned of 
the existence of manufacturing draw- 
ings for the equipment on June 17, 
1963—3 days after we talked. At the 
same time, he found a present stockpile 
of 52 of these very items on hand and 
on July 1, 1963, he canceled the entire 
procurement, stating it is very probable 
that future procurement, when needed, 
will be made by competitive bidding. 

When, and if, such a procurement is 
undertaken for this equipment, the price 
will fall dramatically under the force 
of competitive bidding, and there will be 
many thousands of dollars that will re- 
main in the U.S. Treasury. 

I want to say here, Mr. Speaker, that 
General Stanwix-Hay has given me close 
cooperation in the past. Working to- 
gether, we have made considerable prog- 
ress in the procurement of items for the 
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Army Electronics Command. The $10.2 
million saved on the AN/PRC 25 some 
weeks ago is just one example. 

It was General Stanwix-Hay who can- 
celed procurement of three attitude in- 
dicators—equipments that visually indi- 
cate the flight attitude of an aircraft— 
some months ago. He did this after my 
questions turned up huge stockpiles of 
the overstocked, overpriced and almost 
obsolete equipments. 

As a result of my additional questions, 
a full scale study of procurement of sim- 
ilar and allied items was undertaken at 
the direction of General Stanwix-Hay. 
Last week, I received a letter telling me 
this full review is underway “to preclude 
the possibility of any such occurrences” 
such as the waste that was stopped by 
cancellation of the ID-998, 999 and 1000 
in the future.” 

Although the investigation is not as 
yet complete I can state to you today 
that Army Materiel Agency people at 
Fort Monmouth, N.J. are checking out 
13 fuel measuring devices, 7 fire detec- 
tion devices, 2 temperature transmitters, 
2 oil temperature indicators, 2 tempera- 
ture indicators and a test set to induce 
competition into future purchases. 

This is how the stopping of one small 
purchase can spread out—like a rock in 
a millpond—and save the taxpayers 
thousands. 

Mr. Speaker, this is just another ex- 
ample of the incompetence and waste in 
military procurement and how it can 
be stopped if the Congress rides herd on 
Pentagon procurement activities through 
enactment of my bill, H.R. 4409, which 
will set up a joint blue ribbon watchdog 
committee to maintain a close surveil- 
lance over all sole source and negotiated 
purchases. Such waste and incompe- 
tence can also be corralled through en- 
actment of my H.R. 5258 which will give 
the General Accounting Office authority 
to pass on sole source procurement such 
as those I have been describing here on 
the floor of the House. 

We are spending over $50 billion a year 
for defense. It is time we started pulling 
the Federal pursestrings as tight as we 
do at the city, county level and in our 
private lives. 


Fool Us Twice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
hearings now being held on the nuclear 
test ban treaty, the doubts being raised 
by many editors should be of real con- 
cern. For example, the Fairmont 
(Minn.) Sentinel is extremely skeptical 
about trusting Russia. I include the 
Sentinel editorial in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Foo. Us Twice 
(By Walter K. Mickelson) 


Everyone must wish they could be as opti- 
mistic and as sure of themselves as Min- 
nesota's HUBERT HUMPHREY. 
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Although he did not have time to see the 
treaty, the Minnesota senior Senator en- 
dorsed it and considered the two-thirds ap- 
proval as just another of his Senate whip 
jobs to put over. Most people just don’t 
have the self-confidence our Senator has. 

Normally, most Americans would toss their 
hat in the air and say “three cheers.“ Every- 
one is afraid of these devilish, destroying 
atomic bombs. Everyone would like to see 
them put under strict control if we cannot 
work out an agreement to abolish them 
altogether. 

This could be done easily and would have 
been done long ago except for one country— 
Russia. 

Probably it would have been long ago— 
or would not have been necessary at all. 
We did not have any agreement on the use 
of poisonous gases in wartime but because 
they were so dangerous to all sides in war, 
nobody used these wicked gases. 

The United States would gladly sign a nu- 
clear test ban treaty with Great Britain, 
France, or Western Germany and it would 
mean something and be kept. It seems 
tragic that the country which has the power 
to keep or break the test ban treaty is Rus- 
sia whose word isn't worth much. Russia 
seems to keep only those treaties which help 
her or which she wishes to keep. 

That is why most thoughtful people in 
the world are so skeptical of this test ban 
treaty. 

They want to be sure that Russia isn't 
using this as a treaty to trap us and they 
want to be sure she will keep it. 

Maybe Russia is breaking with China for 
good but the average man is from Missouri 
and wants to be shown. The average Ameri- 
can feels that if a country fools us once, 
shame on them, If they fool us twice, shame 
on us. 

— 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 16th of a series of articles on why 
Bonneville's multimillion-dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho. 

It is fully apparent that Secretary 
Udall put his socialistic power program 
ahead of Reclamation when he issued 
his unwarranted and untenable order for 
the expansion of Bonneville power mar- 
keting area into southern Idaho. 

Mr. Tom Olmstead, president of the 
Idaho State Reclamation Association ex- 
pressed his emphatic opposition to Sec- 
retary Udall’s indefensible action. His 
statement on the matter was the basis 
for the following editorial from the Ida- 
ho Evening Statesman of Boise, Idaho. 
for May 23, 1963, entitled “A Slap at 
Reclamation”: 

A SLAP AT RECLAMATION 

One of this week's Interior Depart- 
ment edict putting southern Idaho public 
power sales under the control of the Bonne- 
ville Power Administration is its effect on 
reclamation—a vital matter in Idaho. 

Listen to Tom Olmstead, of Twin Falls, 
president of the Idaho State Reclamation AS- 
sociation, in his biting comment on Secre- 
tary of the Interior Udall's order placing the 
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entire public hydroelectric resources of the 
Columbia River basin under BPA control. 
This of course includes southern Idaho plus 
segments of Wyoming, Utah, and Nevada. 
The Udall order abruptly removes the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Reclamation from control of 
the area's public water and power resources 
and puts BPA in full authority. Says Mr. 
Olmstead: 

“Idaho irrigators for many years have en- 
joyed a fine working relationship with the 
Bureau of Reclamation here. The Bureau 
always placed its reclamation program ahead 
of its power production program. The Bu- 
reau here understands Idaho's problems far 
better, Iam sure, than does BPA in Portland. 

“We irrigators deeply regret the reduced 
Stature which the Bureau is being assigned 
by Secretary Udall.” 

And he goes on succinctly: 

“Until now, power revenues from southern 
Idaho reclamation projects have been suf- 
ficient to help pay reclamation development 
Costs, and as a result Idaho has bullt a 
healthy agricultural economy. Now BPA 
would eliminate that reclamation rate base, 
and substitute rates that cannot possibly 
assist reclamation.” 

BPA rates, points out Mr. Olmstead, “can- 
not even support present BPA costs, without 
Consideration for reclamation.” 

Fortunately, Congress must vote to sup- 
Ply the money to put the planned BPA ex- 
tension into southern Idaho into full force, 
Perhaps $60 million for BPA transmission 
facilities. There is no sign that this money 
Will soon be forthcoming. The reclamation 
association spokesman avers: “I hope that 
Congress will refuse to permit this wasteful 
expenditure of the taxpayers’ money.” 


Citizens Committee for Tax Reduction and 
Revision in 1963—Statement of Prin- 
ciples 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Citi- 
zens Committee for Tax Reduction and 
ion in 1963 is one of the organiza- 
tions that recognizes the need for a tax 
Cut to stimulate the economy and provide 
The leadership of this group in- 
Cludes such distinguished Americans as 
Howard R. Bowen, Alexander Allen, D.W. 
Brooks, Phil David Fine, George Meany. 
tt Vander Ende. I would like to call 
attention of the Members to the 
Committee’s statement of principles 
Which follows: 
COMMITTEE ror Tax REDUCTION AND 
N In 1963—STATEMENT OF PRIN- 


1. We, the undersigned, acting in our in- 
‘ &ividual and personal capacity, believing that 
Rational public interest will be served by” 
enactment in 1963 of a Federal law re- 
Vising the Federal tax structure, including a 
Substantial net tax reduction, associate our- 
Selves together in a temporary organization 
Called “The Citizens Committee for Tax Re- 
are and Revision in 1963.” 
. © purpose of this organization, to be 
established and maintained on a non- 


basis, is to gain widespread public 
understanding and acceptance of the na- 
onal need for prompt and effective action 


in this session of 
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meaningful revision In Federal income tax 
laws, including a substantial net tax reduc- 
tion of individual and corporate taxes 
totaling about $10 billion, a substantial part 
to take effect as early as possible in 1963. 

3. Accordingly, we urge prompt enactment 
during the present session of Congress, in a 
single comprehensive bill, of the following: 

(a) A substantial, meaningful reduction 
in individual tax rates from the present levels 
of 20 to 91 percent to a substantially lower 
range from bottom to top; 

(b) The removal of certain inequities and 
hardships In our present tax structure as they 
affect taxpayers in the low income and 
elderly groups. 

(c) The reversal of the corporate normal 
and surtax rates so that the tax rate applica- 
ble to the first $25,000 of corporate income 
would drop from 30 to 22 percent, so as to 
give particular encouragement to small busi- 
ness; 

(d) A meaningful reduction in the rate of 
corporate income tax; and 

(e) The broadening of the base of the in- 
come tax to remove unwarranted 
privileges, correct defects in the tax law, and 
provide more equal treatment of taxpayers— 
thereby permitting a larger reduction in tax 
rates than would otherwise be possible and 
achieving greater equity in the distribution 
of the tax burden. 

4. We further believe that if the tax pro- 
gram is to attain its objective in a manner 
consistent with the principles of fiscal re- 
sponsibility, it must be carried forward as a 
part of a comprehensive financial program 
that protects the Nation against any danger 
of new Inflationary pressures. 

5. Membership in this committee shall not 
preclude the exercise by any member of his 
right to disagree with any specific features 
of the committee's proposals, or to advance 
other proposals of his own. 

6. Our current tax system exerts too heavy 
a drag on employment, private purchasing 
power, profits, and incentives—its high rate 
structure being designed in time of war and 
postwar inflation to hold back consumer de- 
mand, initiative and investment. It now 
checks growth. It discourages extra effort 
and risk. It invites recurrent recessions and 
prevents the attainment of our national eco- 
nomic objective of full employment and use 
of resources. We shall invite those who be- 
lieve with us that 1963 is the year to make a 
substantial beginning on the revision of our 
tax system, along the general lines indicated 
in the President's messages, to join with us 
in seeing to it that this program receives the 
understanding, acceptance, and support it 
deserves. 


William H. Flaherty | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, last week 
Woburn, Mass. lost one of its most dis- 
tinguished and inspiring citizens. Wil- 
liam H. Flaherty, totally blind since 1938, 
died unexpectedly at the age of 59 after 
a life filled with dedicated service to his 
family and his community. Bill 
Flaherty never considered blindness a 
handicap; it was merely an inconven- 
ience. At the time of his death he was 
clerk of the city council of Woburn and 
veterans’ agent for the city. He was a 
former city councilor and school com- 
mitteeman. 
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He raised a fine family of 4 daughters 
and a son and leaves them and his de- 
voted wife and 12 grandchildren. 

Bill Flaherty’s death was a shock to us 
all, but he will live on as an inspiration 
not only to those who suffer severe 
physical handicap but to all of us who 
are tempted to bear much lighter burdens 
with far less grace and courage. 


A Coal Mine That Yields Tourist Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, something is wrong somewhere 
when the Washington press corps is 
treated to an attack on a Federal pro- 
gram on the grounds that it destroys 
local initiative, when that very program 
actually stimulates and nourishes local 
initiative. 

The president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, Mr. Neilan, last week at- 
tacked the area redevelopment program 
with the familiar complaint about “de- 
stroying local initiative.’ Let, the rec- 
ord shows that the area redevelopment 
program is based 100 percent on local 
initiative. 

For instance, no area can qualify for 
financial assistance under Area Re- 
development Administration unless it 
has first formed a local, broad-based or- 
ganization and prepared an overall 
economic development program. Over 
700 such organizations have already been 
formed under ARA. Local chamber of 
commerce officials play active roles in 
these local community groups. 

Every applicant for assistance under 
the ARA program must be approved by 
the State—and in every project so far 
approved by ARA—these applicants have 
also been approved by the local group. 

At least 10 percent of the project cost 
must be supplied by a State or local or- 
ganization. In many areas of the coun- 
try local groups, spurred by the prospect 
of an ARA-financed job-creating project, 
have performed miracles of local civil co- 
operation, fundraising, and planning 
for economic development, 

In distressed coal mining communities 
in the Sixth Congressional District of 
Pennsylvania these redevelopment pro- 
grams are bringing a new life, progress 
and jobs. 

Mr. Speaker, no Federal program has 
done more to spark local initiative in 
areas where such initiative had been 
lacking in the past than the area re- 
development program. It is not only 


ironical that this program should be 


attacked on the grounds that it destroys 
local initiative, but it proves that those 
who are opposing this program have 
done nothing to try to understand how 
it works. 

Those of us who know how it works are 
confident that ARA deserves and will get 
the support of this House in its need for 
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additional authorizations to supply 
200,000 more jobs by July 1, 1965. 

As an example of what ARA is doing, 
Mr. Speaker, I include with my remarks 
an article which recently appeared in the 
Baltimore Sun, August 4, 1963, in their 
Sunday magazine section. 

The article, A Coal Mine That Yields 
Tourist Gold,” by John Dorsey and Rich- 
ard Stacks tells one of the many stories 
being duplicated throughout Pennsyl- 
vania and the Nation with the help of 
ARA. The article shows how local peo- 
ple, a group of Ashland’s businessmeli 
and civic leaders—owners of the local 
pumping company, knitting mill, and 
metal mill, a lawyer, an undertaker, and 
a hotel manager—took hours from their 
regular work to make this project work. 
Because of their willingness to do some- 
thing for Ashland and for themselves, 
ARA was able to offer them a loan of 
$43,000, the first loan to be granted by 
ARA in the field of tourism. 

This is the story told in this interesting 
article: 

A Coat Mine THAT YIELDS Tourist GOLD 

Slowly the small crowd gropes its way 
through the dark, each of its members point- 
ing his miner's light ahead of him and step- 
ping carefully along the damp planks of the 
tunnel floor. 

Ahead, the guide, an oldtime miner, ex- 
plains things. “This is a typical anthracite 
coal mine,” he says, “except that since it was 
cut right into the side of the mountain we 
can walk in rather than take an elevator 200 
or 300 feet down.” 

About 150 feet in, he pauses and shines 
his light on a niche in the rock. That's 
where some miner, 40 or 50 years ago, drilled 
a hole for a dynamite cap.“ 

“What's that lamp for?“ asks someone, 

“That's a safety lamp. If the flame gets 
blue on top, you know there’s gas in the 
mine, but we've never had any gas here.“ 

“How cold is it in here?“ 

“About 58°.” 

After a 20-minute tour, including a view of 
a coal vein and an explanation of how coal 
is produced and mined, the crowd returns 
to the tunnel's entrance and emerges into 
the cool, clear air so common in Ashland 
and other Pennsylvania mountain towns. 
Opinions of the tour vary, but almost every- 
one is enthusiastic in one way or another. 

“It’s interesting.“ some think. 

“It's exciting,” say others. 

“It's eerie.” 

“It’s fun.” 

And, hope the business men and citizens 
of Ashland, it’s going to be popular, If Pio- 
neer Tunnel, once a coal mine, now a tourist 
attraction, lives up to their hopes it will 
reward the hard work of Ashland’s leading 
citizens by lifting the former mining town 
out of the economic doldrums. 

Ashland, situated in the low mountains of 
northwestern Schuylkill County, sprang up 
about 100 years ago as a coal mining town. 
But with the recent decline in the coal in- 
dustry the town has lost its former prosper- 
ity. For the last 4 years there have been no 
operating mines in the area. 


Population has dwindled from a peak of. 


8,000 to about 5,000. Many of those Ash- 
landers who have remained now commute 
to work in Harrisburg, Reading, or Allen- 
town. As a result, local businesses, such as 
stores, banks, hotels, restaurants, and gas sta- 
tions, have suffered. 

Late in 1961, a group of Ashland’s business- 
men and civic leaders, disturbed by the re- 
cent exodus and the lack of hope for new 
industry, met to investigate whether some- 
thing could be found in the town to attract 
visitors. At the suggestion of Emil Ermert, 
borough manager, they decided to take ad- 
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vantage of what had long been the mainstay 
of the Ashland economy, coal mining. 

Somewhere in a hill above town there was 
a mine tunnel, closed since 1931, which had 
been dug back from an entrance in the side 
of the hill rather than hundreds of feet be- 
low the ground. The entrance had been 
covered over for years, but if it could be 
located, opened, and made safe for visitors 
it might become a tourist attraction. Simi- 
lar ideas had been tried in one or two other 
Pennsylvania towns with considerable suc- 
cess. 

Taking hours from their regular work, 
putting in time nights and on weekends, the 
men formed Ashland Community Enter- 
prises, a nonprofit organization for the de- 
velopment of the tunnel. Its directors in- 
cluded, besides Mr. Ermert, owners of the 
local pumping company, knitting mill, and 
metal plant, a lawyer, an undertaker, and a 
hotel manager. 

They first got permission to use the land 
from the coal company that owns it. The 
borough of Ashland gave the association the 
right to use any coal taken from the mine. 
About 875,000 was raised through private 
subscriptions and loans from Government 
agencies, principally a $43,100 loan from the 
Federal Government's Area Redevelpoment 
Administration, It was the first loan ever 
granted by this agency in the field of com- 
mercial tourism. ¥ 

By the time work could begin it was the 
summer of 1962. This was too late to open 
the tunnel during last year's tourist season, 
so the organization first went ahead with 
plans for a locomotive ride nearby as an 
added selling point. An old steam mine 
locomotive, called a lokie,“ was bought for 
$1,200 from a Junkyard, cleaned, painted, and 
put in working condition. 

A coal mine operator donated six mine 
cars to the project, and these were remod- 
eled and repainted. Each carries about 20 
passengers on a 1%4-mile run. The “lokie" 
opened last summer and was an immediate 
success. By the end of 1962 it had carried 
over 14.000 passengers. 

The mine entrance was located and opened 
the first part of this year. The 250-foot 
tunnel, with a smaller branch running off 
to one side, was completely retimbered along 
the sides and roof to make it perfectly safe. 

A board floor was installed. Two mine 
chutes, extending up into the hill from the 
tunnel, were opened and some mining was 
done. The coal removed was used in part to 
run the “lokie,” and the rest was sold to 
a cleaning company. 

On Saturday, May 4, Pioneer Tunnel was 
opened to the public, after being thoroughly 
inspected and approved for safety by the 
proper governmental authorities. Hours for 
the tours and lokie“ rides are 10 am. to 
dusk daily through Labor Day. Between 
Labor Day and the end of October the tunnel 
will be open only on weekends and for spe- 
cial groups during the week. 

Miners have been hired to conduct the 
tours, the project directors feeling they will 
lend an air of authenticity and will be able 
to answer questions. 

So far this year, more than 10,000 people 
have ridden the “lokie” and about 4,500 have 
toured the tunnel. Aside from individuals 
and families, several groups have made bus 
trips to the site. Churches, schools, colleges, 
and various fraternal organizations have~ 
been welcomed, and the project's directors 
are trying to encourage more group visits. 

“We are pleased with the results we've had 
so far this year,” says Mr. Ermert, “and are 
hoping attendance will pick up considerably 
as the summer goes on. 

“If we can pay off the loans and get on our 
feet, we may give Ashland the lift it needs. 
The main boost to the economy will not be 
the people we hire, but the money we get 
tourists to spend in town while they are 
here. If local business picks up fewer 
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townspeople will move away, and some who 
have left may even come back.” 

Not satisfied to sit still, Mr. Ermert and the 
other members of the association are plan- 
ning to enlarge the tunnel. 

After this has been done and the loans 
have been paid back, any profits from the 
venture will be used to improve the town’s 
parks and playgrounds, 


Pennsylvania Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing speech by Gov. William W. 
Scranton, of Pennsylvania: 

(Nore—On Tuesday, May 14, 1963, the 
Nation's newest and one of its largest phar- 
maceutical manufacturing facilities was offi- 
clally opened in West Point, Pa. Joining 
Stuart T. Henshall, president of Merck 
Sharp & Dohme, in the dedication ceremonies 
for the new $234 million structure were John 
T. Connor, president of Merck & Co., Inc., 
and William W. Scranton, Governor of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. With over 
650 business and community leaders on hand, 
Mr. Connor introduced Governor Scranton.) 


EXCERPTS FROM INTRODUCTORY REMARKS BY 
JOHN T. CONNOR, PRESIDENT, MERCK & Co,, 
INC., RaHway, N. J. 


Our achievement is an achievement of 
Pennsylvania, for this State has provided a 
natural and advantageous location—near one 
of the fountainheads of American medicine 
with its five major medical centers and excel- 
lence in research—conyenient to the popu- 
lous megalopolis of the East—and enlight- 
ened in its climate of governmental en- 
couragement to business and industry. 

It is a particular pleasure and honor to 
welcome the Governor of Pennsylvania to our 
platform. To me this platform—occupied 
jointly by industry and government—sym- 
bolizes a new spirit of common purpose that 
must surely be our standard in the years 
ahead. 


ADDRESS or Gov. WILLIAM W. SCRANTON 


Today's the kind of day when it feels par- 
ticularly good to be a Pennsylvanian. 

We come here to dedicate this gigantic and 
gleaming new building, within the walls of 
which Pennsylvanians will work to produce 
lifesaving drugs and medicines. 

One of the largest pharmaceutical labora- 
tories in the world, it cost nearly $3 million 
to build and it stretches out under one roof 
to fill the area of six football fields. 

Certainly, the company is proud of it. Cer- 
tainly, the people who work here are proud 
of it. But, just as important, every man 
and woman in Pennsylvania can be proud 
of it, too. 

We hear a lot of what's wrong with Penn- 
sylvania, and it’s good that we do, particu- 
larly when the criticism is constructive and 
includes a plan to correct faults wherever 
they can be found. 

But, unfortunately, we don’t hear enough 
of what's right with Pennsylvania. 

If a firm employing over 2,000 in 
Pennsylvania decides to close a $3 million 
plant and move elsewhere, the event 
explode in headlines across the State and fat 
across the Nation as well. But, unfortu- 
nately, the nature of “news” is such 
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the opening of a facility of the same size 
Ordinarily does not attract the same amount 
Of widespread attention. 

This is not the fault of the newspapers 
and other news media. They have the re- 
Markable ability to reflect the interests of 
their readers and it happens to be one of the 
perverse facts of human nature that for most 
People “bad news” makes a better story than 
“good news.” 

You might say it’s human nature, but, 
frankly, in terms of our economic growth 
and the future of our State we sometimes let 
Our addiction to bad news run away with us. 

When you come right down to it, however 
unfortunate the closing of an old plant is, 
it is not always unexpected or unpredicted 
in this rapidly growing age. We've been a 
leader in developing the industrial might 
Of the Nation for more years than there has 

a nation. Many of our plants are 
obsolescent, 

Production patterns and other factors 

. Such reverses are therefore hardly 
Proof that we are living under a black curse. 

Fortunately, such economic reverses are 
far from the most significant events in Penn- 
Sylvanias’ economic growth pattern. 

The most significant events—the truly 

‘wsworthy" events in the purest sense of 
that term—are those such as we are com- 
memorating today. 

I wish every Pennsylvanian could see this 
Rew laboratory, and I wish every Pennsyl- 
Vanian could take a few minutes to ponder 
the very intriguing question of why it is here. 

Certainly, it's not by accident. Merck 
Sharp & Dohme has been in Pennsylvania 
Since 1929, That's plenty of time to decide 

Pennsylvania is the right State in which 
to be located. 

Fifteen years ago the management of this 
Company decided that its future could best 
be served by moving out of downtown Phil- 
Adelphia. The dedication of this laboratory 

y marks the completion of that long- 
Tange plan, completing for the time being 
at least the muitibuilding industrial-scien- 

complex that we see before us today. 

When the company saw that it must move 
from its original Philadelphia location in 
Order to expand, it could easily have decided 
to move right out of Pennsylvania. 

Merck Sharp & Dohme and its parent 
firm—Merck & Co—have worldwide invest- 
ments. No strings compel them to be here 

Pennsylvania. They are here only because 

ey want to be. They have concentrated so 
Much of their expansion within Pennsyl- 
Vania because it makes good, solid business 
sense to do so. 

And, that’s why we Pennsylvanians can be 

of it, That's why we ought to make 
Sure that the entire American business com- 
Munity hears about it. 

I asked the company to tell me exactly 

What Pennsylvania has that makes her at- 
ve to a company like Merck Sharp & 
Dohme. f 

Every Pennsylvanian ought to hear the 

answer in the exact words of the company: 

, I was told, in Pennsylvania there is 

ty to the world's leading centers for 
education and medical research. 

Two, availability of a good supply of tech- 
nical and scientific personnel—products of 
Pennsylvania's outstanding public and pri- 

te high schools and colleges. 
den the educational, cultural, and resi- 
in tial advantages of the area—so desirable 

Making the homelife of employees at- 
. and so essential to induce top-rated 

Mtific people to come here to work. 
by ot a healthy business climate, created 
cals cooperative attitude on the part of lo- 

and State governments. 
t Pive, the availability of rapid domestic and 
reign communications. 
—.— the availability of economical trans- 
tering on Tor finished products and raw ma- 
by land, sea, and air carriers, giving 
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ready access to domestic and foreign mar- 
kets. 


Seven, the availability of suitable land 
sites that allow freedom for today’s opera- 
tions and sufficient elbowroom for expan- 
sion. 

Eight, the fact that the local community 
welcomed the company’s location here. 

Nine, the ayailability of needed business 
and service facllities. 

‘Those are the reasons the company gave me 
for its decision to expand in Pennsylvania. 
They came from the company, not from the 
State commerce department, 

Important as this new laboratory is—and 
excited as we are that it is here—the reasons 
listed by the company for its expansion here 
have significance that far outreaches just 
this one facility that we are dedicating today. 

Think of them once more: Nearness to 
scientific institutions, trained personnel, at- 
tractive communities, healthy business cli- 
mate, communications, transportation, good 
plant sites—these qualifications add up toa 
complete endorsement of Pennsylvania as a 
location for the growth industries which 
have their roots in science and technology. 

As Pennsylvanians we thank Merck Sharp 
& Dohme for its kind words, and we thank 
them for their action of building this lab- 
oratory here, because it speaks even louder 
than the kindest words. 

We realize that as Pennsylvanians we owe 
a corresponding duty to this firm and to 
others in exchange for their vary tangible 
expressions of belief in Pennsylvania's 
future. 

That duty comes in the form of our solemn 
promise to do all in our power to make 
Pennsylvania an even more attractive place 
in the years ahead for business to locate, to 
grow, to expand, to create more jobs. 


Compensation for Seneca Indians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mrs. FRANCES P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, when the Congress of the 
United States voted to build the Kinzua 
Dam within the Allegany Indian Reser- 
vation in Pennsylvania and New York 
it tore into shreds the first treaty this 
country ever made. It was a treaty 
made between the Seneca Nation and 
the United States, signed on behalf of 
George Washington November 11, 1794. 

The action was reexamined by Thomas 
Jefferson March 17, 1802, when he stated 
that these lands shall remain the prop- 
erty of the Seneca and Onandago Na- 
tions forever unless they shall voluntarily 
relinquish or dispose of them but the 
treaty was broken and about one-third 
of the land taken. Now that the dam 
is being constructed the least we can do 
as a nation is to compensate these people 
for the loss of their homes and lands. 
Hearings are now underway before the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs on the bills introduced by the gen- 
tleman from Florida, Congressman 
Hatrey, and the gentleman from New 
York, Congressman GOODELL, to provide 
compensation. George Kennedy’s col- 
umn which appeared in The Washington 
Evening Star of August 12 discusses the 
hearing last week. Under unanimous 
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consent to extend my remarks, I include 
Mr. Kennedy’s column which follows: 
Sees U.S. CONSCIENCE 
(By George Kennedy) 

The American conscience walked to the 
witness chair in room 1324 of the Longworth 
(the New House Office) Building at 11 am. 
on Friday. 

The conscience was Walter Taylor of the 
Friends’ Indian Committee. 

The House Subcommittee on Indian Af- 
fairs was conducting hearings on a matter 
that has engaged the members’ attention for 
several months. 

This is the Kinzua Dam on the Allegheny 
River in Pennsylvania near the New York 
border. 

The dam, already under construction, will 
flood the Allegany (the name has various 
Spellings) Indian Reservation near Sala- 
manca, N.Y. 

“As you know, Mr. Chairman,” Mr, Taylor 
said, “the Friends’ Indian Committee is an 
old one. It is the same committee which 
sent four delegates in 1794 to attend the 
treaty negotiations at Canandaigua in New 
York State between the young U.S. Govern- 
ment and the Seneca Nation. 

“The Indians, who could not read or write, 
apparently did not trust the Government. 

“They asked the Friends (Quakers) in 
Philadelphia to read the treaty to assure them 
that it was one they could sign. 

“It was this treaty that acknowledged the 
land to be the property of the Seneca Nation 
and specified that the United States would 
never claim the same or disturb the Indians 
in their free use and enjoyment of it.” 

It was heartening to realize that a com- 
mittee that served as the American con- 
science 189 years ago was still functioning. 

The chairman Mr. Taylor addressed was 
Representative James A. HALEY of Florida, 
who had just been called “the conscience of 
Congress in this matter” by Representative 
EDMONDSON of Oklahoma. 

Otherwise there is little comfort for the 
American sense of honor in the story of 
what has happened to the Senecas, one of 
the Iroquois’ Six Nations. 

Manifest destiny has made “scraps of pa- 
per” out of treaties with the Indians (that is 
the phrase Chancellor Bethmann Hollweg 
used in 1914 in dismissing the treaty guar- 
anteeing the neutrality of Belgium). 

As canals, railroads, highways and irriga- 
tion projects were constructed—and Indian 
land became more desirable—Indian treaties 
were modified, usually unilaterally. 

But this one seems to have special appeal 
to the national conscience. 

For one thing, it was the first treaty signed 
by this Nation “with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate” after the adoption of 
the Constitution. 

George Washington, who was President, 
sent Timothy Pickering as his personal rep- 
resentative from Philadelfhia, then the Capi- 
tal, to negotiate with the Six Nations. 

In 1936 a flood control dam on the Al- 
legheny was authorized, In 1958 money was 
finally appropriated to begin work. 

Not much attention was given to the moral 
problem posed by the treaty, until Edmund 
Wilson wrote a series in the New Yorker 
magazine, later published as a book entitled 
“Apologies to the Iroquois.” 

The $119 million dam now under con- 
struction will back up a lake 35 miles long 
which will flood one-third of the land re- 
maining to the Seneca Nation (about 10,000 
acres = 


)- 

About 130 Seneca families will have to be 
moved by October 1964. 

The hearings, which will continue this 
week, are on H.R. 1794, introduced by Mr. 
Harry to provide for the rehabilitation and 
resettlement of the Senecas. 

Most of Friday’s hearing was taken up by a 
report of the Brill Engineering Co. of New 
York, which was commissioned to study the 
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possibility of making the area a tourist at- 
traction. 

The company's experts reported that an 
estimated expenditure of $29 million would 
attract 650,000 tourists a year. The Indians 
would be employed as guides. 


Aiding Underdeveloped Areas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
Willard L. Thorp, chairman of the De- 
velopment Assistance Committee, has 
urged a greater effort by the, Western 
nations in carrying out their obligation 
to aid those countries which are now in 
the first stages of their development. 
Benefits will flow to the United States 
and the industrial nations of Western 
Europe not only in terms of economic 
stability and security, but also in pro- 
viding a base for increased and expand- 
ing trade. The Development Assistance 
Committee is a committee of the 12-na- 
tion Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development, composed of Bel- 
gium, Canada, Denmark, France, West 
Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, and 
the United States. I would like to call 
the attention of my colleagues to Mr. 
Thorp’s statement as reported in the 
Journal of Commerce of August 2, 1963: 
Bor GREATER EFFORT ASKED—FurtHER HIKE 

EXPECTED IN Alp To NEEDY NATIONS 


Pants, August 1—The United States and 
other major industrial nations are expected 
to step up their aid to developing countries 
in 1963 but an even greater effort is needed, 
the 12-nation Development Assistance Com- 
mittee (DAC) was told today. 


The warning was contained in a report by 


DAC Chairman Willard L. Thorp of the 
United States. 

DAC is a committee of the 22-nation Or- 
ganization for Economic Cooperation and 
Development (OECD). The DAC member 
states are Belgium, Canada, Denmark, 
France, West Germany, Great Britain, Italy, 
Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Portugal, 
and United States, 

SPENDING GAIN 

Mr. Thorp estimated government spend- 
ing by the 12 nations in 1963 will be between 
$6.5 and $7 billion compared with $6.35 bil- 
lion in 1963. 

The total government and private aid 
given in 1962 was estimated at $8.4 billion 
compared with $8.651 billion in 1961. 

There was no estimate for probable private 
aid spending in 1963. 

NEEDS TO BE MET 

“There are investment needs of less de- 
veloped countries which have yet to be met,” 
Mr. Thorp said. “Continued efforts, there- 
fore, are required by DAC members both to 
increase the volume of assistance and to 
provide it in forms best adapted to the 
economic and social development in these 
countries. It is important for each country 
to examine the adequacy and the level and 
nature of its aid efforts. Certain members 
whose contributions appear not to be com- 
mensurate with their capabilities should 
make special efforts to do so.” 
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The report showed the United States again 


was by far the biggest foreign assistance_ 


giver in 1962, with a total of $4.52 billion in 
Government and private aid. France again 
was second with $1.38 billlon—most of it to 
former French African colonies—Great Brit- 
ain third with $836.7 million, West Germany 
fourth with $681.4 million, Japan fifth with 
$281.9 million, and Italy sixth with $278 
million. 

Others were the Netherlands, $140.5 mil- 
lion; Belgium, $96.9 mitiion; Canada, $350.3 
million; Portugal, $37.3 million; Denmark, 
$1.4 million; and Norway, $3.1 million. 

In the cases of Belgium, Canada and Por- 
tugal the figures covered only Government 
ald. No private aid figures for these three 
were available. 

Mr. Thorp said France, the Netherlands, 
Norway, Portugal, and the United States con- 
tinued to increase their Government aid 
spending in 1962. 

WEST GERMAN SLUMP 


But West Germany slumped from $589 to 
$427 million. This, the report said, was due 
to the fact that the West German Bundes- 
bank did not repeat its purchase of $212 mil- 
lion of bonds of the International Bank for 
Reconstruction and Development which it 
made in 1961. 

Canada also showed a sharp drop from $62 
to $50 million in Government aid spending. 
This was due, the report said, to the financial 
crisis and devaluation of the Canadian 
doliar. 

Japanese official aid also dropped from 
$214 to $165 million. The report said this 
followed an exceptionally strong increase in 
1961. 

Mr. Thorp said Canada, West Germany, 
Great Britain, Japan, Norway, Portugal, and 
the United States all expect overall increases- 
in 1963. 

In his report Mr. Thorp urged expansion of 
the flow of private capital to developing 
countries, close attention to the relationship 
between trade and aid, and better coordina- 
tion of aid among donor countries. 


The Athens Conference on World Peace 
Through the Rule of Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the 
following report of Chafles S. Rhyne, 
former president of the American Bar 
Association: 


THE ATHENS CONFERENCE ON WORLD PEACE 
THROUGH THE RULE or LAW 

Report of Charles S. Rhyne, former presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, and 
presently an outstanding attorney practicing 
in Washington, D.C. 

The First World Conference of Lawyers 
was convened June 30-July 6, 1963, in his- 
toric Athens, to seek and proclaim ways in 
which the rule of law could replace force in 
international relations. It achieved tre- 
mendous accomplishments in welding to- 
gether the world’s 1 million lawyers into an 
effective organization to further world peace. 
It is certainly accurate to say that out of the 
Athens Conference a new force for peace has 
arisen. 

Delegates were present from over 100 na- 
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tions, not as representatives of states but as 
private individuals free and eager to express 
their own ideas and support their own con- 
victions. There were also many observers 
and specialists available to add their ex- 
perience and wisdom at Conference dis- 
cussion sessions, bringing the attendance to 
more than 1,000. Among the principal speak- 
ers at the Conference were King Paul of 
Greece; the Prime Minister of Greece, P. 
Pipinelis; the Chief Justice of the United 
States, Earl Warren; the president of the 
American Bar Association, Sylvester C. Smith, 
Ir.; the Chief Justice of India, B. P. Sinha; 
and the Honorable John J. McCloy, Publisher 
Henry Luce, and Charles S. Rhyne, former 
president of the American Bar Assoclation, 
of the United States. 

For several years the World Peace Through 
Law Movement has been sponsored by the 
American Bar Association. Continental 
Conferences had been convened in Costa 
Rica, Japan, Nigeria, and Italy, in order to 
lay a foundation for this important World 
Conference by studying problems and de- 


veloping areas of agreement. A working 


paper, prepared in English, French, and 
Spanish, the three official languages of the 
World Conference, aided Conference discus- 
sions and recommendations. Working ses- 
sions were carried out in panel discussion 
groups, which dealt with many vital subjects 
the most important being the improvement 
of methods and institutions for the peace- 
ful settlement of international disputes, the 
development of legal rules to encourage 
international investment and facilitate inter- 
national trade, law rules and institutions for 
disarmament programs, the creation of law 
for outer space, international efforts in legal 
education and research, the unification of 
private law, organizing lawyers interna- 
tionally for effective cooperative action, and 
the identification of general principles of 
international law required for the effective 
application of the rule of law. 

The discussions in the work sessions in 
Athens brought forth many fresh ideas along 
with a meld of idealism and practicality in 
the program adopted. The gradual develop- 
ment of supranational law out of the 
necessities of our unified interdependent 
world was a fact often stated and accepted 
by all in attendance. The only question 
debated was how to speed up the process of 
law building. A law system as a design for 
a disarmed world was agreed upon as the 
ultimate great objective of mankind which 
lawyers can help most in achieving. 

The participants in the historic Athens 
Conference can certainly proudly claim yery 
outstanding achievements. One of the in- 
tangible but significant accomplishments 
was the development of understanding: 
friendliness, and agreement among lawyers 
the world over. Skeptics and casual sup- 
porters of the program were converted to the 
soundness and importance of the world 
peace through law movement. The differ- 
ences in legal, cultural, and geographic back- 
grounds of so many distinguished lawyers 
made the enthusiasm for the movement 
the broad agreement on general principles 
and on the necessity for immediate action 
the more remarkable. 

Among the tangible achievements of thé 
Conference were several documents of the 
greatest significance which should be read 
and pondered the world over. In its proc 
lamation of Athens the members of the Con- 
ference declared that “law must replace 
violence internationally as the controlling 
factor in the fate of humanity,” and pledged 
their support of a global work program of 
research, education, and action to develop 
and strengthen legal rules and institutions in 
order to replace force by law. Its declara- 
tion of general principles for a world rule 
of law emphasized equality before the law 
and fairness, justice and fundamental human 
rights which protect the dignity of man; the 
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need to resolve international disputes by 
adjudication, arbitration, or other peaceful 
means; and the support of the United Na- 
tions as “the world’s best hope for inter- 
National peace under the rule of law.” The 
lawyers’ global work program to advance a 
World rule of law consists of suggestions 
Which emerged from the Conference panel 
Sessions for work to be carried out by the 
new center, some 90 specific projects. To 
further these, 95 new committees were pro- 
Posed. These will be manned by lawyers 
from throughout the world so as to bring 
the manpower and brainpower of the world's 
lawyers to bear on the problem of world 
Peace. Perhaps the most important docu- 
Ment approved at the Athens Conference was 
the set of resolutions creating the world peace 
ugh law center, since here we have a 
Concrete creation to mobilize lawyers the 
World over in a program of research, educa- 
, and action. The new center is open 
to the membership of every lawyer of the 
World. Through this center the legal profes- 
Sion will grow in strength, capacity, and 
influence. 
The world conference on the rule of law 
the magnificent work program it is 
g for the future y have the 
Breatest merit. The four documents adopted 
&t Athens are giant steps toward a world 
ruled by law. Such a world requires first of 
& consensus of agreement among the law- 
yers and people and governmental leaders 
Of all nations. Athens either stated or laid 
the foundation for this consensus. The steps 
det forth in the work program will achieve it. 
efforts of the Athens pioneers in this 
Vital field should therefore receive the wide 
support which they so richly deserve. 


PROCLAMATION OF ATHENS 


(Adopted and released by the First World 
Conference on World Peace Through Law, 
July 7, 1963) 

This Conference of members of the legal 

Profession from more than 100 nations 

ghout the world, being well aware of 

N deeply concerned with the fact that vio- 

lation of the rule of law in international 

affairs by nations can only lead to disturb- 
ance of the peace and destructioù of man- 
king through nuclear holocaust, has con- 

Sluded and hereby proclaims that law must 

Teplace violence Internationally as the con- 

trolling factor in the fate of humanity. 

ure firmly believe that a world ruled by 
W is attainable by those to whom this 
on is addressed—the 3 billion peo- 
ble who inhabit the earth. 

We recognize and willingly accept our spe- 
Tesponsibility as professional men tech- 
Rically trained in procedures for the just and 
Peaceful resolution of disputes, to create and 
sport effective and equitable means for 
f © Peaceful settlement of transnational dif- 

"ences between men and nations. 
4 * have adopted at this Conference a glob- 
Work program for developing and 
iwengthening rules of international law and 
8 ternational legal institutions and proce- 

, Aures, and we solemnly pledge ourselves to 

fon? it forward with dispatch, enlisting the 
t efforts and resources of the 1 million 
bers of the legal profession of all na- 
dae The urgency of the need and the 
termined leadership now available as a 
Traut of this Conference make us confident 
deta, our program of research, education, and 
thaws will cause the force of law to replace 
wow of force in the world community. 
thron call on the people of all nations 

Ro Ughout the world, and especially their 

of ents, to support this Proclamation 

heathens to the end that the program 

Teal opted can be translated from idea to 

eva thereby assuring mankind that the 
er-accelera arms race and the threat 

eve nliation by war may be ended for- 
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DECLARATION OF GENERAL PRINCIPLES ADOPTED 
AT THE FIRST WORLD CONFERENCE ON WORLD 
PEACE THROUGH THE RULE oF LAW, ATHENS, 
GREECE, Jurx 7, 1963 
In order to establish an effective interna- 

tional legal system under the rule of law 

which precludes resort to force, we declare 
that— 


1. All states and persons must accept the 
rule of law in the world community, In 
international matters, individuals, juridical 
persons, states and international organiza- 
tions must all be subject to international 
law, deriving rights and incurring obliga- 
tions thereunder, 

2. The rule of law in international affairs 
is based upon the principle of equality be- 
fore the law. 

International law and legal institutions 
must be based on fundamental concepts of 
fairness, justice, and human dignity. 

4. International law and legal institutions 
must be capable of expansion, development 
or change to meet the needs of a changing 
world composed of nations whose interde- 
pendence is ever on the increase and to per- 
mit progress in political, social, and eco- 
nomic justice for all peoples. 

5. All obligations under international law 
must be fulfilled and all rights thereunder 
must be exercised in good faith. 

6. A fundamental principle of the interna- 
tional rule of law is that of the right of 
self-determination of the peoples of the 


world, as proclaimed in the Charter of the - 


United Nations. 

7. Each individual is entitled to effective 
legal protection of fundamental and inalien- 
able human rights without distinction as to 
race, religion, or belief. 

8. Those who are subject to international 
law must resolve their international dis- 
putes by adjudication, arbitration, or other 
peaceful procedures. 

9. International obligations, including de- 
cisions of international tribunals, must be 
enforced by appropriate international com- 
munity action. 

10. The United Nations organization is the 
world's best hope for international peace 
under the rule of law and must be supported 
and strengthened by all possible means, and 
to this end we reaffirm our support of the 
principles of the Charter of the United Na- 
tions. y 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT THE First WORLD 
CONFERENCE ON WORLD PEACE THROUGH 
THE RULE OF Law 


This world conference convened at Athens, 
Greece, on July 1, 1963, in which delegates 
and observers from 105 nations participated. 

Resolves— 

I. To adopt the Proclamation of Athens, 
the Declaration of General Principles, and 
the Work Program in the form attached to 
these resolutions; 

II. To participate vigorously in the work 
program adopted by this conference toward 
the end of worldwide acceptance and appli- 
cation of the rule of law in international 
relations; and to that end 

III. To encourage the formation and ac- 
tivity of national committee on World Peace 
Through Law within associations of lawyers 
and jurists. 

In order to implement the foregoing res- 
olutions, and recognizing the need for im- 
mediate and specific action, this conference 
further resolves— 

IV. 1. The world peace through law cen- 
ter is hereby created to unite the members 
of the legal profession of the world for the 
purpose of furthering World Peace Through 
Law. 

2, The present executive committee of this 
conference under the continuing chairman- 
ship of the conference general chairman 
shall prepare and adopt, the charter, and 
bylaws, designate the first governing board, 
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select the headquarters, the country of in- 
corporation, employ the initial personnel 
and take any and all necessary action to 
accomplish the purposes, objectives and res- 
olutions of this conference. 

3. The charter shall include, but not be 
limited to, the following: 

(A) All members of the legal profession 
and specially invited guests participating 
in this conference shall be charter mem- 
bers upon their written acecptance and in 
accordance with the charter and bylaws. 
Appropriate and additional memberships, 
and dues shall be determined by the execu- 
tive committee. 

(B) The center shall establish a clear- 
inghouse and information center relative to 
the activities of the legal profession of all 
nations concerning the progress, ways, 
means, and implementation of world peace 
through law. 

(C) Without duplicating the work of other 
international or national organizations, the 
center may engage in research, conferences— 
international, regional or national, and other 
constructive activities in all phases of in- 
ternational law and especially the rule of law 
in international affairs, together with availa- 
ble institutions and procedures for the settle- 
ment of international disputes. 

(D) The center shall operate with existing 
organizations of the legal profession, law 
schools, legal centers, the judiciary, and 
other established organizations engaged in 
the improvement, research and study of in- 
ternational law. 

(E) It shall encourage the teaching and 
study of international law; recommend and 
assist exchanges of students, scholars, jurists, 
and other leaders of the legal profession, 
especially with the small and emerging 
nations. 

(F) Disseminate the results of such in- 
ternational studies and research through 
appropriate means and publications to its 
members, cooperating organizations and all 
governments. 

4. The center shall limit its efforts and 
objectives to the improvement and use of 
international law and international legal 
institutions to the end that international 
disputes shall be prevented and settled 
through the judicial or legal processes in 
leu of force. 

V. That the lawyers here assembled ap- 
prove the establishment of “world law day”, 
and declare their support of it. 

VI. That the lawyers here assembled ap- 
prove a “world rule of law year” during 
which the lawyers of the world will make a 
concentrated effort to advance the rule of 
law in international affairs through a co- 
ordinated program of research, education, 
and cooperative action, utilizing existing 
national and international institutions and 
organizations, and establishing such new in- 
stitutions and organizations as may be desir- 
able for the fulfilment of the objectives and 
purposes of the world peace through law pro- 
gram. 

Dnarr RESOLUTION—BLUEPRINT FOR 
TROLLED DISARMAMENT 
(Proposed by J. C. White, New Zealand, 

seconded by John Carrigan, Ireland, at a 

meeting of Topic 6, July 2, 1963) 

That this world conference of the legal 
profession from over 100 nations meeting 
at Athens, deeply conscious of mankind's 
need for reaching agreement without delay 
on a plan for controlled disarmament calls 
on the executive committee to set up a spe- 
cial committee of experts in international 
law and representatives of the practicing 
profession, as representative of world opinion . 
as possible, to prepare a draft plan for an 
organization to direct and supervise a dis- 
armament agreement containing provisions 
for settling disputes and provisions to in- 


Con- 
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sure compliance with the obligations of the 
agreement, the plan to be submitted to na- 
tional organizations of lawyers and govern- 
ments and to the appropriate organ of the 
United Nations. i 


`~ 


Portrait of Pittsburgh—Markets 
Unlimited 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pittsburgh area enjoys the advantage of 
having progressive-minded citizens in- 
tent upon fostering the continued com- 
mercial expansion of the region. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Pitts- 
burgh has prepared an interesting, up- 
to-date brochure describing the basic 
facts about the economy, trade, and re- 
sources of the Pittsburgh area. In order 
that my colleagues may know more 
about the wonderful commercial op= 
portunities existing in southwestern 
Pennsylvania, I wish to include, as the 
first of a series, the following portion 
of the “Portrait of Pittsburgh“: 

PORTRAITS oF PiTTsBURGH—MARKETS 
UNLIMITED 

Pittsburgh, city of steel and renaissance 
city of America, offers 2 markets—a huge 
consumer market of 7 million persons with- 
in its 56 county marketing area and a diver- 
sified industrial market comprised of 7,800 
manufacturing plants within a 100-mile 
radius of the Golden Triangle. 

Nationally, Pittsburgh is the center of 
the fabulous northeast quadrant of the 
United States. Within 600 miles of Pitts- 
burgh is over 70 percent of all manufactur- 
ing industries and over 80 percent of all 
the industrial workers in America, two- 
thirds of the Nation's income, three-fifths of 
its retail trade and 8 of the 10 largest 
cities. 

Located within the Pittsburgh marketing 
area are 75 of the 185 largest standard met- 
ropolitan county areas in the Nation. 

Internationally, the possibilities are so 
great that today some 250 major industrial 
concerns and many smaller businesses which 
headquarter in the Pittsburgh region, an- 
nually ship over $260 million worth of goods 
directly from plants here to international 
markets abroad. 

Pittsburgh is 8th largest market in the 
Nation, is the 16th largest city, and ranks 
9th in effective consumer buying power, and 

It in retail sales and wholesale sales. 

The geographic importance of Pittsburgh 
is emphasized by its proximity to other 
major cities. It is the very center of the 
third largest heavily populated area east 
of the Mississippi River—only 220 miles from 
Buffalo, N.Y., 125 miles from Cleveland, 
Ohio, and 231 miles from the Nation's Capi- 
tal, making it the center of the most impor- 
tant part of the United States. 

With the continued growth of large metro- 
politan areas into one continuous mass of 
citified land including sprawling areas of 
mass housing, residential areas, factories, 
and commerce; regions of population rather 
than areas of population have keen created. 
Usually these regions include two or more 
metropolitan areas and several pockets of 
rural population. 

There are 18 urban regions in the United 
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States, and Pittsburgh is within the third 
largest urban region—third only to the huge 
eastern seaboard urban region of Boston to 
New York to Washington, D.C., and Chicago- 
Milwaukee urban region. 

THE STATE 


Pennsylvania ranks as the third largest 
State in the Nation with more than 6 per- 
cent of the total U.S. population. Latest 
U.S. population census figures estimated It 
at 11,493,600. 

The economic geographic advantages of 
doing business in Pittsburgh are so greut 
that it can truly be called a “market 
unlimited.“ 


Congress Lag on Student Aid Hits 
Thousands ;- 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. TOLL, Mr. Speaker, on August 
13, 1963, the Philadelphia Inquirer car- 
_ Tied a report on the thousands of col- 
lege students in the Philadelphia area 
who are being affected by the delay in 
the final agreement on the Health, Edu- 
cation, and Labor appropriation bill, 
which contains funds for loans under the 
National Defense Education Act. 

Because I think this problem is being 
experienced nationwide, with Philadel- 
phia as an example, I am including the 
article for the Members: 

CONGRESS LAG ON STUDENT Am Hrs 
THOUSANDS 

Several thousand college students in the 
Philadelphia area are caught in a financial 
bind through delay in Congress in appropri- 
ating funds for the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act loans. 

The National Defense Education Act pro- 
gram is part of a package providing funds 
for all the programs administered by the 
Labor Department and the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 


IN JOINT CONFERENCE 


The bill passed the House in April and the 
Senate on August 7 with a few minor changes 
and is now in joint conference to iron out 
the differences. 

Meanwhile colleges have been forced to 
throw together emergency programs to car- 
ry over students who depend on National 
Defense Education Act loans to finance their 
educations. 

Drexel Institute of Technology has decided 
to carry the program through the fall semes- 
ter itself, according to Wiliam Toombs, 
chairman of the Scholarship Committee. 


PENN TO DO LIKEWISE 


The University of Pennsylvania will do 
likewise, as will La Salle College and, to a 
certain extent, St. Joseph's College and Vil- 
lanova University. 

Temple University's financial aid commit- 
tee is currently in session and the student 
loan situation is one under discussion, No 
statement on loan policy will be made until 
the committee completes the discussion. 

St. Joseph's College, because it expects its 
loan total to be less than that received last 
year, has notified students they can be 
promised only a portion of their proved 
needs. 

TO BACK COMMITMENTS 


Villanova University has alerted students 
from States which have student loan pro- 
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grams to apply for aid and will try to help 
those from areas which have no such pro- 
gram, stating it will stand behind commit- 
ments to students under the National De- 
fense Education Act program, 

At La Salle, Joseph J. Sprissler, vice pres- 
ident for business affairs, said a letter had 
been sent out to students stating that the 
college would make sure money was avail- 
able for the term for National Defense Edu- 
cation Act students, 

In addition to tying up their own funds 
the colleges and universities face a further 
burden through the cost of administration, 


. doing their own bookkeeping analysis and 


evaluation and paying for clerical help 
needed in the emergency. 

In the wider view, the burden can be mul- 
tiplied by the hundreds of colleges through- 
out the country where no State aid prevalls 
to fill the gap left by congressional procas- 
tination. 

In Philadelphia, Drexel reported some 550 
students had been on National Defense Ed- 
ucation Act loans last year for better than 
$150,000; University of Pennsylvania, 560 
students for $270,000; St. Joseph's College, 
545 students for $155,000; Villanova Uni- 
versity, 300 students for $150,000. 

Drexel notified all its loan students by let- 
ter of the situation. i 

Douglas R. Dickson, director of the Office 
of Student Financial Aid for the University 
of Pennsylvania, said that Penn was “roughly 
in the same position as Drexel.” 

“We don't have National Defense Educs- 
tion Act funds and we don't know for cer- 
tain if we will get them.” 

He said that about 6 weeks ago he realized 
that Congress had not appropriated the 
money for the coming college year and 
brought the situation to the attention of 
university officials. He said they approved 
his suggestion that the university loan the 
students the money they would have received 
under the National Defense Education Act 
had the appropiration been passed in time 
for the start of the semester. 


PASSED IN 1958 


Accordingly he said the university will loan 
the money on the assumption the Nations! 
Defense Education Act appropiration 
come through and if it doesn't the university 
will borrow bank funds, : 

The loan act was passed in 1958 and ap- 
propriations have been renewed yearly. 
provides student funds at 3 percent interest 
payable within 10 years after graduation with 
certain provisions for those entering thé 
armed services or the teaching field. 

“The appropriations have been out 
phase,” Toombs said. “They have always 
been renewed in the summer or late in the 
fall but this year it has really been late. We 
anticipated it in the springtime so that col- 
leges could allocate the funds for the fall 
but it didn’t come through.” 5 

At St. Joseph's College the treasurer, the 
Reverend Danil J. Leahy, S. J., said the col- 
lege has been able to give loans to 
students under the National Defense Educa 
tion Act. “| 

“This has been an extremely valuable pro- 
gram and has enabled many students to com- 
plete their education who would otherwise 
be forced to drop out of school,” he poin 
out. 

“At present we do not know exactly hou 
much money will be allocated to the college 
for the coming school year by the Gover? 
ment. In the face of this uncertainty 
have been forced to allocate about $155,000 
which we believe will be lent to us, among 
the 545 needy students. 

PROMISE ONLY PORTION 

“We are hoping this is what we are going 
to get. It seems it will be less than we re” 
ceived last year although we requested 1 
percent more funds from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. Conse“ 
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Quently we have notified our students that 
&t present we can only promise them a por- 
tion of their proved need for these Govern- 
ment loans.“ 

At Villanova University, Vincent Femia, di- 
rector of financial aid, said that institution 
was doing the same as the others although 
“we have not committed ourselves.“ 

FURNISHED NAMES 

“Students from States where we know 
there are student loan s," he said, 
“have been furnished with the required 
Rames and addresses of authorities han- 
dling such funds. 

“We are hoping Congress appropriates the 
National Defense Education Act money soon. 
We are going to try to help the boys from 
the States where there are no such programs. 

“There has been some money avatlable— 
grants in aid and the like—but it has run 
Out, I have encouraged students who have 
Graduated under the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act program to repay their loans to 
help others.” 


Ex-Lansing Man Says U.S. Aid Helps 


Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
ex, I think we all recognize that our for- 
aid program has not always worked 
Perfectly. Over the past few years 
h the press and in other ways, we 
have been made painfully aware of de- 
ficiencies in our aid program. I believe, 
ever, that it is to the everlasting 
Credit of the Congress that the foreign 
aid program has continued to receive bi- 
support under three Presidents 

Since World War II. 
In the near future, we shall again be 
Considering the foreign aid authoriza- 
which, I am confident, will receive 
rt from both sides of the aisle. We 
d not try to cover up the mistakes 
that have occurred from time to time in 
dur foreign aid program. We should 
t from our past experience to im- 
Prove upon our previous foreign aid 

efforts. 


As evidence of what foreign aid can 
of lish, I commend to the attention 
my colleagues an article from the 
(Mich.) State Journal. The 

Article, based on an interview with Mr. 
prank M. Landers, a foreign aid official 
Wo rea, points out that foreign aid is 
king fine, but it cannot produce mira- 


Cles, Too often, I think, we have been 


fore’, lb expecting miracles from our 


I believe. 
State eve the article from the Lansing 


contri Journal represents a significant 
eien bution to the discussion of our for- 
aid program and its effects, and 
arti r unanimous consent, I include the 
Cle in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
“SANSING MAN Sars U.S. Am HELPS KOREA 
Po (By Frank Hand) 
re 
hn aid 5 1 fine but it cannot 
t is the opinion of Frank M. Landers, 


State budget director, now a for- 
een aid omoia? in Keren. 
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Landers is stationed in Pusan, Korea, as 
chief of the public service division. He is 
presently home on a 2-month leave and 


visiting Mr. and Mrs, Frank M. McLaury, of ; 


302 University Drive, East Lansing. 

“In Korea, people have lived under an 
authoritarian type of government for 4,200 
years," he said. “You simply cannot change 
this type of experience overnight.” 

One example of the change is the Korean 
national police, he said. 

“In the past they were known as the most 
brutal in the Far East. But during the mass 
demonstrations a few years ago, not a single 
civilian was injured despite the fact a few 
policemen were hurt,” he said. 


COME A LONG WAY 


Economically the nation that first came to 
the attention of America during the “police 
action” 10 years ago “has come a long way,” 
Landers said. 

Within a few years it will produce enough 
electrical power to meet all its needs, he 
said. This is very important because in 
1950 it had no power or industry, he said. 

Housing shortages still plague the nation, 
he said. “In Seoul, which has a population 
of 2.5 million, there is still a need for 1 
million housing units,” he said. 

Private investors are being organized to 
take up this slack because the nation can- 
not do it, he said. Currently about one- 
third of the nation’s economy is being used 
to support the military, he said. 

Foreign aid during the past few years has 
undergone major changes from the days of 
the Marshall plan, Landers pointed out. 

“In Europe it was one thing to just re- 
build plants because they already had the 
know-how,” he said. “But in the Far East 
you have to start almost from nothing, in- 
cluding a new type of government.“ 

DESCRIBES AID 


At present the foreign aid program is aim- 
ing its resources to give the receiving nation 
as much immediate help as possible, he said. 

Prior to his assignment in Korea, Landers 
was stationed with the foreign aid program 
in the Philippines. He has great hopes for 
the Philippines. 

“Like the Koreans they are wonderful peo- 
ple personally,” he said. 

Despite wide claims of corruption in the 
Philippine Government, Landers is philo- 
sophical about it. 

“It is no worse than it was in early 
America,” he said. 

The people, he explained, are just begin- 
ning to learn to live under a Western type of 
democracy. 

Before going to work with foreign aid, 
Landers was employed in state government 
for 26 years. He was the director of the 
budget division of the department of ad- 
ministration from 1949 to 1961. 


Hon. Eduardo Uribe-Botero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OP MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Government of Colombia has always 
been well represented in Washington by 
conscientious and able Ambassadors who 
have strengthened the friendly relation- 
ship which has existed for so many years 
between our respective governments. 

We are fortunate in having with us the 
new Ambassador to the United States 
from Colombia, the Honorable Eduardo 
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Uribe-Botero, who brings with him an 
outstanding background in public affairs 
and service to his nation. 

Dr. Uribe-Botero was born in La Ceja, 
Department of Antioquia, Colombia, on 
March 3, 1910. He attended primary 
school at the Colegio de Varones at 
Rionegro, Department of Antioquia, and 
completed his secondary studies at the 
Colegio de San Ignacio, a Jesuit school 
in the city of Medillin. He was awarded 
the degree of bachiller in November 
1929. 

He studied law at the University of 
Antioquia and received his degree in 
1934. He has continuously practiced 
law since 1936 except while he was hold- 
ing public office. 

Dr. Uribe-Botero has served as coun- 
cilman of the city of Medillin; deputy 
to the assembly of Antioquia; Secretary 
of the Interior of Antioquia; Member of 
the Colombian House of Representatives; 
Governor of the Department of Antio- 
quia; and Minister of Government, a 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment as Ambassador of Colombia to the 
United States. 

I am sure my colleagues join in wel- 
coming this distinguished gentleman to 
Washington, and we are certain that he 
will continue to further the cooperation 
and understanding between our two 
nations. 


Foreign Aid Group Weighs Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE í = 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, in 
the July 31 edition of the Christian Sci- 
ence Monitor, Harry B. Ellis, the chief 
of the Paris bureau of that publication, 
wrote an article on the recent 2-day 
meeting in Paris of the Development As- 
sistance ttee, which is a subsid- 
iary of the Organization for Economic 
Cooperation and Development, created 
to foster economic growth in the 20 
member countries and to contribute to 
the development of world economy. 

In view of the fact that this House will 
shortly have before it for consideration 
our foreign assistance legislation. I be- 
lieve Mr. Ellis’ report would make worth- 
while reading for my colleagues, in that 
it pointedly cites Development Assist- 
ance Committee's foreign aid contribu- 
tions and programs. 

The article follows: 

FOREIGN-AID GROUP WEIGHS PROGRAMS 


(By Harry B. Ellis) 

Parts.—France, in addition to being the 
world’s per capita leader in foreign aid, is 
also one of the most generous in the overall 
terms of aid it offers to recipient countries. 

This was one of many conclusions emerg- 
ing from a 2-day study here of the foreign- 
assistance programs of the 12 member na- 
tions of the Development Assistance Com- 
mittee (DAC), a subsidiary body Sf the 20- 
nation Organization for Economic Coopera- 
tion and Development (OECD). 

In 1962 the average of U.S, loans to under- 
developed countries was for 30 years at 2.6 
percent interest. 
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This average was struck by lumping to- 
gether Agency for International Development 
(AID) loans (40 years at three-quarters of 1 
percent) and loans by other U.S. agencies, 
like the Export-Import Bank, at much high- 
er rates of interests. 

AVERAGES COMPARED 


Striking a similar average for the 11 other 
members of DAC, the result in 1962 was a 
composite picture of loans for 19.7 years at 
5.1 percent interest. 

This would indicate that the United States 
was the softest of any DAC member in the 
terms of its loans, which indeed it is, when 
only AID loans are considered. 

But such a picture is only partial, since 
some nations, including, notably, France, 
give a very large percentage of their total for- 
eign aid in grants, Instead of Joans. Grants 
rank as the softest form of foreign aid. 

Taken as a whole, roughly two-thirds of 
foreign aid extended by DAC members in 
1962 was in the form of grants and one-third 
in loans. also was approximately the 
division of U.S. aid in 1962, though the per- 
centage of U.S. grant aid is declining in 
favor of more loans. 

AMERICANS GRATIFIED 

American officials were gratified by the 
extension of French Government loans this 
spring to Turkey, Greece, and Mexico at rela- 
tively attractive terms—about 20 years at 3 
percent. 

These loans marked a broadening of the 
French foreign-assistance program beyond 
the geographic limits of its former colonial 
empire, though the latter (and principally 
Africa) still absorbs the bulk of French 
aid. 

This spring and summer the British Gov- 
ernment also softened its loan terms by 
granting a 7-year moratorium on debt re- 
payment, which in effect considerably re- 
duces the overall interest rate of a loan. 

U.S. officials welcomed these French and 
British actions as efforts to implement a 
DAC resolution of last April, calling for Hb- 
eralization of loan terms and greater com- 
parability of terms granted by DAC mem- 
bers. 


SYMPATHETIC TO UNITED STATES 


During the 2-day DAC study here July 
24-25, member delegations expressed under- 
standing of the U.S. need to tie its loans, 
in an effort to reduce the American balance- 
of-payments deficit, now running at about 
$3 billion yearly. 7 

A tied loan requires the recipient nation 
to spend its loan in the country of origin. 
In principle the United States, as well as 
other DAC members, oppose tied loans, since 
they sometimes force an underdeveloped na- 
tion to pay more for goods and equipment 
than might be the case on the open market. 

At present, according to David E. Bell, 
Director of AID, more than 80 percent of 
US. loans are tied. 

Citing this fact, Mr. Bell said a congres- 
sional cut of $1 billion in U.S, foreign ald 
would reduce the dollar outflow by only 
$200 million, because such action would slice 
American exports by about 6800 million. 

AID EXPANDED 

The United States was trying to reduce the 
cost of its tied loans to underdeveloped 
nations by offering them a variety of Amer- 
ican products from which to choose. 

Government aid proffered by DAC mem- 
bers in 1962 totaled $6 billion, about the 
same level as in 1961. A 20-percent gain 
was chalked up in 1961 over 1960, 

Private aid, however—that is, loans by 
private capital sources in DAC member na- 
tions—declined from $2.6 billion in 1961, to 
$2.4 billion in 1962, a loss of $200 million. 

Concerned by this drop in private capital 
ald, DAC members agreed to study what 
factors were restricting this flow, both within 
the capital-source countries and in recipient 
nations. 
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Members of DAC are Belgium, Britain, 
Canada, Denmark, France, West Germany, 
Italy, Japan, the Netherlands, Norway, Por- 
tugal, and the United States, plus the com- 
mission of the European Economic Commu- 
nity. : 

DAC foreign aid contributions overwhelm- 
ingly outweigh those made by Sino-Soviet 
bloc governments, which in 1961 gave 8294 
million to underdeveloped nations and $186 
million in 1960. 

U.S. aid officials, however, cannot point to 
any greater assumption of the overall assist- 
ance burden by the other DAC countries. 
Last year, the United States continued to 
provide about 60 percent of all governmental 
credits to less developed lands. 

Governmental disbursements by the 13 
DAC countries also did not climb from the 
total 1961 aid level, holding at about the $6 
billion mark. This contrasts sharply with 
the 20-percent gain in total disbursements 
that took place in 1961. 


DISBURSEMENT HIKE 


But government aid experts here predict - 


that disbursements this year will show a 
marked rise over the 1962 performance, The 
failure of disbursements to increase last 
year is described as only a temporary plateau. 

The reason for the optimism is that the 13 
countries last year expanded their loan com- 
mitments to the developing nations by about 
one-fifth. A timelag always follows before 
the actual disbursements are made. 

U.S. officials see further progress as a re- 
sult of DAC's encouraging its member coun- 
tries to spread their credits over a larger 
geographical area. France, for example, is 
for the first time issuing loans in signifi- 
cant amount to less developed nations be- 
yond the franc zone, as evidenced by a siz- 
able credit to Mexico. 

Meetings are meanwhile being held by DAC 
members to coordinate their credits in par- 
ticular countries or regions, and interna- 
tional consortia are playing an increasingly 
significant role in foreign aid, it is reported 
here. < 

Not much progress, however, looks likely 
to be coming soon on the question of tied“ 
loans. DAC encourages its members to re- 
quire that loan proceeds be spent in the 
creditor country only where there are bal- 
ance-of-payments troubles. The United 
States is generally expected to suffer pay- 
ments difficulties for at least a few more 
years. 


CANADA EFFORTS 


Paris, July 31.—Canada's financial assist- 
ance to less developed countries ran at a low 
rate in 1962, informed sources said a report 
of the development assistance committee to 
be released shortly will show. 

The report, which will release informa- 
tion about the other 12 members of the com- 
mittee, shows that Canada’s official aid cor- 
responded to 0.16 percent of its gross national 
product. Only Denmark is at a lower level, 
with 0.11 percent. 

The section of the overall report corre- 
sponding to Canada was drafted by the OECD 
Secretariat after a 2-day annual session of 
the DAC in Paris. 


On Understanding the School Prayer 


Cases 


` EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES C. CORMAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 17, 1963 


Mr. CORMAN. Mr. Speaker, on June 
17, 1963, the Supreme Court handed 
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down its decision in the two school 
prayer cases. The Court held that State 
laws which require schools to begin each 
day with readings from the Bible are 
unconstitutional. 

Since that day there has been a great 
deal of comment on the decision. Some 
have praised it, while others condemned 
it. 

I am pleased to note, however, that 
religious leaders of all faiths have ex- 
pressed their approval of the decision. I 
believe this demonstrates that most 
clergymen agree with the Court that the 
Constitution requires the States and the 
Federal Government to remain neutral 
toward religion. It further shows that 
these officials think the maintenance of 
a strict separation between church and 
state is in the best interest of both. 

I have read many fine statements sup- 
porting the Court decision. Two of the 
best appeared in the Baptist publica- 
tions, Crusader and Missions, in con- 
junction with a resolution of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Convention which opposed 
prayer and religious practices in public 
schools, 

Mr. Speaker, I commend these edi- 
torials to all those who seek to under- 
stand the legal and moral principles on 
which the Supreme Court decision 18 
based. 

The articles follow: 

From Crusader, May 1963} 
THE SUPREME Court DECISION 

Any day now the Supreme Court of the 
United States is due to announce its deci- 
sion in the Bible reading and Lord's Prayer 
cases originating in Pennsylvania’ and 
Maryland. 

In the Pennsylvania litigation, attorneys 
for the Abington Township School Board are 
endeavoring to reverse a Federal district 
court decision that the law requiring the 
reading of at least 10 verses from the Bible 
each day in public school classrooms is un- 
constitutional. 

In the Maryland suit, attorneys for Wil- 
liam J. Murray III and his mother, Mrs. 
Madalyn E. Murray, are attempting to prove 
that the State's court of appeals.erred in # 
4-to-3 decision upholding reading from the 
Bible and the use of the Lord's Prayer in pub- 
lic school classrooms. 

Pro and con oral arguments were heard on 
February 26 and 27. A decision is expec 
in May. We anticipate that the Court will 
rule against religious devotions in the cases 
presented, There are no advance leaks and 
we have no inside information. But we 
simply do not see how the Justices can de- 
cide otherwise unless they are prepared t0 
reverse much longstanding precedent in 
church-state matters. 

The first amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States provides that Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof.” Subsequent interpretation 
has decreed that this prohibition upon Con- 
gress applies to State legislatures as well. 

The nub of the question therefore, is this: 
does the use of the Bible and the Lord's 
Prayer in public school classrooms constitute 
“an establishment of religion“ and/or vio- 
late “free exercise thereof?“ 

Non-Christians see this preferment for the 
indicia of the Christian religion an es 
lishment real or potential of one religion 
over another. x 

Speaking for a three-man court in the pre- 
vious Pennsylvania decision, Circuit J 
Biggs declared that the Bibles essential 
character” is “religious” and that the read. 
ing of this book “can hardly do less tha? 
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inculcate * * * religious doctrines In chil- 
dish minds.” He concluded that such read- 
ing “aids and prefers the Christian religion,” 
and, in conjunction with school attendance 
factors, violates the free exercise clause. 

Attorneys who have claimed that these 
Practices are intended only to teach “mo- 
rality have been hard pressed to explain 
Why, if this is so, children can be excused 
on request of parents. 

In any case, if the Supreme Court rules 
against these practices, expect chaos prime- 
val to leap from press and pulpit. Leading 
the assault will be: 

(1) Those who don’t understand the deci- 
Sion. Without bothering to read the text of 
the pronouncement or to understand its pre- 
Cise meaning, many will assume that the 
Court has outlawed religion in all areas of 
Public life. They will claim that the Justices 
have legislated “secularism” and have de- 
Prived the Nation of its long-standing spir- 
tual traditions. They will revile the Uni- 

lans and atheists who instituted the legal 
Actions, and attempt to find ways to curb 
the Supreme Court. There will be a rash 
ot proposed constitutional "amendments in- 
troduced in Congress, each attempting in 
One way or another to legalize classroom 
Teligious devotions. 

How unfortunate. 

How unfortunate, especially, if the pro- 
Posed amendments to the Constitution make 
Substantial headway. Any Baptist inclined 

side with such movements would do well 

consider the Pandora's box that would be 
If such amendments 


(2) Those who understand the decision 
nly too well. This group would include 
the Roman Catholic hierarchy which would 
Surely see its pitch for public funds for 
Private schools almost certainly aborted. 


the Court decides as we think it will, 
üre the traditional moral values of the Amer- 
ican way of life in danger? 5 
belong principally to urch, ani 
home, Few can honestly assert that the per- 


much for the national character. 

If the decision comes through as we think 
t will, examine it closely. It will likely be 
much more limited than newspaper head- 
lines will make it appear. In any case, such 
Matters as the use of chaplains in the Armed 


thee Society would in fact be “prohibiting 
tree exercise” of religion. 

appears to argue that the Bible 

ond be excluded from the classroom when 

we being used to study history or literature. 

is the use of the Bible or prayer for rell- 

devotion to which objection is made. 
© Baptist Joint Committee on Public 
airs wrote recently: “When one thinks of 


8 the Creator, required prayer’ becomes an 
sbsurdity.” To which we would add: when 
the ontemplate the evils certain to follow 

Confusing of the separate functions of 


sch to the Bible and prayer and in 
ol to and math, with the hope 
t spiritually alert parents and wise 
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teachers will Join hands to provide total 
preparation for total life. 


From Missions, June 1963] 


BIBLE READING AND PRAYER IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 

Before it adjourns, this: month, the Su- 
preme Court of the United States is expected 
to rule on the constitutionality of the use 
of Bible readings and the Lord's Prayer in 
the public schools in Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania. 

In Maryland, William J. Murray III, a stu- 
dent attending a public school in Baltimore, 
and his mother, are challenging the consti- 
tutionality of a ruling that requires a reading 
from the Bible and/or the use of the Lord's 
Prayer in the opening exercises of the school- 
day, even though the ruling, as later amend- 
ed, stipulates that any child shall be ex- 
cused from attending the exercises upon 
written request of his parent or guardian. 
The Murrays contend that the regulation 


violates their freedom of religion and the. 


principle of the separation of church and 
state. 

In Pennsylvania, Mr. and Mrs. Edward 
Lewis Schempp. parents of 3 children 
attending the public schools in Abington 
Township, declare that the Federal Consti- 
tution is violated by a Pennsylvania law 
which requires that at least 10 verses of 
Scripture shall be read, without comment, 
at the opening of each day in the public 
schools. 

In all probability, the Supreme Court will 
declare both these State laws unconstitu- 
tional—and rightly so, just as it did in 
the case of the regents’ prayer in New York 
State (June 1962). All that the Court did 
in the New York case, and all that it most 
likely will do in the Maryland and Pennsyl- 
vania cases, is to say what the first amend- 
ment to the Constitution said long ago— 
that Congress “shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” As the 14th 
amendment made this provision applicable 
to the States, the Court ruled, in the New 
York case, that the board of regents had no 
constitutional right to prescribe an official 
prayer for the public-school children to read 
or recite at the beginning of the schoolday. 

Now, that ruling, far from opposing reli- 
gion, actually supports religion; it is not 
against religious liberty, but for it. Its in- 
tention is to prevent the State from inter- 
fering in religious affairs—to religion 
free from political regulation or control. It 
should go without saying that if a State has 
the right to prescribe a prayer acknowledg- 
ing dependence on God, it has the same, 
identical right to prescribe a statement 
denying the existence of God. In short, the 
Court said that religion must be kept free— 
free from governmental control, free for peo- 
ple of all faiths or of no faith at all. It 
said, as the Ist and the 14th amendments 
had said, that in matters of religion, both 
the Federal and the State governments must 
be neutral, must keep hands off. 

There is, of course, a vast difference be- 
tween required readings from the Bible as a 
religious service at the opening of the school- 
day and using the Bible as a source or refer- 
ence work in courses of history, literature, 
and social studies, which are a part of the 
regular school curriculum. Inasmuch as the 
Scriptures of other faiths, such as Islam, 
Buddhism, and Hinduism, could be used in 
the same way, there would be no discrimina- 
tion against any religious group, or against 
avowed nonbelievers. : 

The importance of a Supreme Court ruling 
on this intricate problem may be seen in the 
present confusion overit, Whereas 26 States 
require or permit Bible reading, and often 
the Lord's Prayer, 10 States forbid such ac- 
tivities. An Illinois law passed in 1910 is the 
exact opposite of one in Georgia passed in 
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1921. In the Interest of upholding the Con- 
stitution, as well as keeping Intact the wall 
of separation between church and state, we 
are in desperate need of uniformity on this 
national issue. 

Until that happy state of affairs arrives, we 
Americans must not forget that we came by 
our religious freedom the hard way. Though 
the desire for freedom from England's estab- 
lished church brought many colonists to 
America, they soon found themselves in sim- 
ilar difficulties here. As late as 1776, at least 
8 of the 13 colonies had government-estab- 
lished churches. Despite the crusade led by 
Roger Williams, Willam Penn, and others, it 
was not until after the Revolution that re- 
ligious freedom for all, including minority 
groups and nonbelievers, made significant 
headway. 

In time, however, the principle of the 
separation of church and state, with religi- 
ous liberty as it corollary, captured the 
imagination of the Founding Fathers and 
was written into the basic documents of our 
national life. In “A Memorial and Re- 
monstrance on the Religious Rights of Man“ 
(1778), James Madison wrote: “We main- 
tain, * * * that in matters of religion no 
man's right is abridged by the institution 
of civil society; and that religion is wholly 
exempt from its cognizance." And in the 
Virginia Statute of Religious Liberty, drafted 
by Thomas Jefferson and enacted in 1786, 
were these words on the separation of 
church and state: “No man shall be com- 
pelled to frequent or support any religious 
worship, place or ministry whatever, nor 
shall * * * suffer on account of his religious 
opinions or beliefs, but that all men shall 
be free to profess, and by argument to main- 
tain, their opinions in matters of religion, 
and that the same shall in no wise diminish, 
enlarge or affect their civil, capacities.” 

At last, in 1791, came the first amendment 
to the Constitution, written by Madison 
and adopted as a part of the Bill of Rights. 
“Co! the amendment stated, “shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof.” 

So was erected what Jefferson, in a letter to 
the Danbury Baptists, called “a wall of sepa- 
ration between church and state,” which has 
stood the test of time. Whether it will sur- 
vive current efforts to breach it, remains to 

between 


So long as the wall stands, there 

religious freedom for all citizens. 
If the wall falls, or is breached, that freedom 
will vanish, The outcome is in the hands 
of the American people. 


— — 
= 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed National Service Corps bill. 
House passed higher education facilities bill. 
Foreign assistance bill cleared for floor action by House Rules Committee. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 1 4051-14079 


Bills Introduced: Five bills and five resolutions were 
introduced, as follows: S. 2042-2046; and S. Con. Res. 
55; and S. Res. 182-185. Page 14052 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

H. R. 7043, authorizing the printing as a House docu- 
ment of the annual proceedings of the Veterans of 
World War I (S. Rept. 392); 

S. Res. 174, to print additional copies of committee 
print entitled “Staffing Procedures and Problems of the 
Soviet Union” (S. Rept. 393); 

S. Res. 177, printing additional copies of joint com- 
mittee print entitled “The Federal Revenue System: 
Facts and Problems, 1961” (S. Rept. 394); 

H. Con. Res. 194, to print additional copies of the 
“Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag” (S. Rept. 395); 

Report of Joint Economic Committee entitled “The 
Federal Budget as an Economic Document” (S. Rept. 
396); 5 

S. Res. 182, authorizing Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare to make additional expenditures of 
$15,000 (no written report)—referred to Committee on 
Rules and Administration; and 

S. Res. 184, authorizing the printing as a Senate docu- 
ment of certain materials relating to Senate rule XXII 
entitled “Limitation of Debate in the U.S. Senate” (no 
written report). Pages 14051-14052 


Funeral Expenses: S. Res. 183, providing for payment 
of funeral expenses of Senator Kefauver, was adopted. 
Page 14100 


D. C.: Conference report on H.R. 6177, authorizing pay- 
ment of Federal funds for operation of the D.C. govern- 
ment, was adopted. Page 14092 


National Service Corps: By 47 yeas to 44 nays (motion 
to reconsider tabled by 49 yeas to 39 nays), Senate 
passed with amendment S. 1321, to create a National 
Service Corps, after adopting committee amendment 
(in the nature of a substitute), prior to which the fol- 
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lowing actions had been taken on amendments to this 
committee substitute: 

Adopted: By 51 yeas to 34 nays (motion to reconsider 
tabled), Proxmire amendment to limit life of legisla- 
tion to 2 years and to limit authorized funds for fiscal 
year 1965 to $10 million; Thurmond amendment re- 
quiring a request by Governor of a State to the President 
before implementation of the program in that State} 
three Miller amendments (1) to limit programs to meet 
needs of Indians to those living on reservations, (2) re- 
quiring applicants to be of good moral character, and 
(3) to limit enrollees to those of American citizenship 
and Cuban refugees; and Allott amendment to set a 
limit for employment of consultants to those that may 
be employed within 2 percent of the funds authorized 
or appropriated; and 

Rejected: By 30 yeas to 60 nays, Javits amendment to 
provide that the States may recruit and train members 
of the Corps who will serve in those States on a State 
level in a manner analogous to the National Guard} 
modified Tower-Javits antidiscrimination amendment 
(in effect rejected when Mansfield motion to table the 
amendment was adopted by 49 yeas to 41 nays—motion 
to reconsider this action was tabled). 

Dirksen motion to recommit the bill to Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare was rejected by 45 yeas to 
47 nays. Pages 14079-14081, 14085-14087, 14089-14113 


Agriculture Mexican Farm Labor: Senate made its 
unfinished business S. 1703, to amend the Agricultural 
Act of 1949 so as to extend for 1 year the Mexican farm 
labor program. Page 14113 
Legislative Program: Majority leader announced that 
on Thursday, August 15, Senate will consider S. 1703, to 
amend the Agricultural Act of 1949 to extend for 1 yea 
Mexican farm labor program, and if action is complet 

on the bill the Senate will adjourn until Monday, Au- 
gust 19; otherwise, the Senate will continue the bill“ 
consideration on Friday, August 16. Poge 14109 
Bills Recommitted: The following bills were recom- 
mitted to Committee on Commerce: S. 684, to place the 
unification or acquisition of control of freight forward 


Citizens First, Veterans Second 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
for the last 20 years the American Vet- 
erans Committee has been devoted to 
veterans welfare, while remaining faith- 
ful to its motto: “Citizens First, Vet- 
erans Second.” The priority of loyal- 
ties as expressed by the motto can be 
observed in the organization’s platform 
for 1963-64. ‘The veterans and armed 
forces affairs section of the platform 
exemplifies the spirit of the American 
Veterans Committee, Rather than set- 
ting veterans apart from their fellow 
citizens, American Veterans Committee 
believes that the rehabilitation and inte- 
gration of veterans into society is the 
proper goal. I hope that my colleagues 
will read the following platform recom- 
mendations adopted at the organiza- 
tion's 20th anniversary convention, May 
30-June 2, 1963: 

VETERANS AND ARMED Forces Arras 
I. VETERANS’ BENEFITS 

The American Veterans Committee has 
constantly reiterated, since its founding, its 
Tundamental belief that rehabilitation and 
integration of veterans into the community 
is the proper scope and purpose of a vet- 
erans program. The achievement of eco- 
nomic security for veterans through sound 
economic planning for all citizens rather 
than through specſal grants or favors to vet- 
erans is basic AVC policy. 

For many years, AVC has pointed out the 
need for a thorough review and reappraisal 
of this Nation’s policies on veterans pol- 
icles is as follows: 

1. We oppose bonuses and general pen- 
Sions as being class legislation and unre- 
lated to the réal needs of individual vet- 
erans and tending to set veterans apart from 
thelr fellow citizens. 


2. Two basic standards should be applied 


in evaluating veterans’ benefits. They are: 

(a) For death or disability incurred in 
military service: Are the benefits sufficient 
to provide a decent standard of living for 
the veteran, his family or survivors, taking 
account of the veteran's ability and oppor- 
tunity for gainful employment? 

(b) For all veterans who did not incur 
disability: Are the benefits so designed as 
to enable the veterans to readjust from mili- 
tary service to civillan life with minimum 
economic loss? 

3. Veterans’ benefits should be adminis- 
tered without regard to race, creed, color, 
Sex, or national origin. Since benefits are 
a Federal responsibility, uniform standards 
of administration and compensation should 
be applied throughout the Nation. 

4. The present scale of compensation for 
disability, and for compensation to sur- 
Vivors, provides amounts which we believe 
are not commensurate with an adequate 
Standard of living. 
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5. Provision should be made to maintain 
automatically the purchasing power of the 
benefit dollar. Monetary benefits should be 
adjusted annually on the basis of the year- 
to-year change in the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics, Consumer Price Index. 

6. We endorse the proposal of the Brad- 
ley Commission that special consideration 
should be given to disabilities rated at 10 
and 20 percent to determine whether sig- 
nificant economic Impairment exists. The 
Government should discharge its financial 
obligation in static cases rated 10 and 20 
percent by an appropriate lump-sum or 
short-term settlement. AVC proposes that 
when a disabled veteran with a 10-percent 
disability has collected $3,500 and a veteran 
with a 20-percent disability has collected 
$7,000, the Government's financial obliga- 
tion is terminated. 

(a) We believe that the present system 
of periodic reviews of cases of disability of 
any degree are not really continuously pe- 
riodic. Therefore, we urge that the VA con- 
duct the reviews regularly. We believe that 
these reviews should take into considera- 
tion whether the present disability remains 
a handicap to earning a living or to living a 
normal life. In cases in which this handi- 
cap to earning a living has lessened or no 
longer exists, the disability payment should 
be graded downward or eliminated. 

7. We belleve initial appointment prefer- 
ence of 10 points in the Federal civil service 
should be granted only to seriously disabled 
(30 percent or higher) veterans. However, 
this consideration should be limited in three 
major respects: 

(a) No yeteran should receive a position 
unless he is fully qualified to perform duties 
entailed. 

(b) Preference for handicapped veterans 
should be limited to initial appointment 
only. 

(e) Absolute preference for nonhandi- 
capped veterans should not be granted in any 
event, nor should any job be reserved for 
such veterans exclusively. 

8. We endorse the provision for mustering- 
out pay as necessary to bridge the gap be- 
tween military service and civillan life. 

9. We urge equalization of benefits, aimed 
at eliminating differences in the present 
treatment of veterans, widows, and orphans 
of World War I, World War II, and Korea. 

II. VETERANS’ HOUSING 


American Veterans Committee believes that 
steps must be taken to dis@purage the prac~ 
tice of discounting, and adding special 
charges on GI mortgages, during a tight 
money market. American Veterans Com- 
mittee urges that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury invest up to 25 percent of national serv- 
ice life Insurance premium reserves in VA- 
guaranteed GI mortgages to provide, if 
needed, supplementary financing in this field. 

American Veterans Committee urges that 
the President’s Executive Order 11063, which 
forbids racial discrimination in the sale or 
lease of housing by persons who obtained a 
commitment after November 20, 1962, for 
GI loan guarantees on purchase of housing, 
must be administered vigorously to fulfill 
its purpose, and must, in addition, be 
broadened to apply to all housing financed 
in whole or in part by funds of institutions 
aided by the Federal Government through 
loan insurance or guarantee, or other Gov- 
ernment financial aid. 


American Veterans Committee proposes the 
eventual integration of the veterans’ hous- 
ing program into the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration to eliminate the duplication of 
administrative costs for both programs. 

Ill, PEACETIME GI BILL OF RIGHTS 

Experience with the World War GI bill of 
rights has given ample evidence of the value 
in increased productivity to the Nation and 
in the increased taxes to the Government of 
that law’s education and training provisions. 

American Veterans Committee endorses a 
modified GI bill of rights for peacetime 
draftees and volunteers who have been on 
extended active duty. It is our belief that 
such men who enable our country to malin- 
tain peace and meet its commitments and 
responsibilities to our allies are entitled to 
basic readjustment benefits to enable them 
to return without distress to civilian life at 
the end of their service and become useful 
and productive members of their communi- 
ties, 

Therefore, in principle, American Veterans 
Committee endorses any peacetime bill of 
rights which will carry out the principles 
hereinabove set forth and which will allow 
for equitable readjustment benefits to peace- 
time veterans. 

IV. GENERAL PENSIONS FOR NON-SERVICE- 

CONNECTED DISABILITIES 


We believe that general pension benefits 
for non-service-connected disdbillties should 
be eliminated entirely for World War II and 
Korean veterans due to the greatly expanded 
social security, public assistance, and vet- 
erans’ benefits programs which World War I 
veterans and their dependents were not pro- 
vided. 

We endorse the recommendations of the 
Bradley Commission, to continue the general 
pension program for World War I veterans as 
the reserve line of economic defense. 

American Veterans Committee believes that 
the Government should rely on the social 
security program to the greatest possible ex- 
tent in providing income-maintenance bene- 
fits for veterans and nonveterans against 
some of the economic and medical hazards of 
life. The VA non-service-connected pension 
program should be essentially a reserve line 
of economic defense for veterans and their 
dependents until such time as their mini- 
mum income requirements are met under 
OASI or through their own sources of income. 
Benefit and eligibility provisions of this pro- 
gram and OASI should be coordinated to 
eliminate overlapping and duplication of 
payments with pensions being reduced by 
OASI benefits rather than the present re- 
versed situation. 

v. NONSERVICE TREATMENT IN VETERANS’ 

ADMINISTRATION HOSPITALS 

Present policy and regulations of the Vet- 
erans’ Administration, in effect, provide that 
any Veteran with a non-service-connected 
disability may obtain free medical care upon 
certifying that he ts unable to pay for the 
same and there ls a bed available. Such cer- 
tification is a formality; no investigation of 
ability to pay is ever conducted. 

We feel that— 

1. The high standards and excellent call- 
ber of VA medical personnel depend, in large 
part, upon the presence in VA hospitals of 
patients with all types of ailments, and not 
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cause deterioration in the treatment avall- 
able to these very cases, and would disrupt 
research which is carried on for the benefit 
of the whole country. 

2. In many areas of the country, especially 
in the South, veteran. members of minority 
groups cannot obtain adequate medical treat- 
ment at any price at other than VA hospitals. 
In other areas local health facilities are in- 
sufficient to cope with the increasing needs 
of the country. 

In view of the above, American Veterans 
Committee has reformulated its views, with- 
out departing from its basic principles. 
American Veterans Committee feels that if 
the veteran who wishes a non-service-connec- 
ted disability treated at a VA hospital pays 
the full cost of such treatment, he is not 
receiying a service to which he is not en- 
titled. 

Therefore, American Veterans Committee 
urges that: 

(a) Treatment of non-service-connected 
disabilities in VA hospitals be continued 
on a space-available basis, but that such 
treatment be charged at the full cost, if a 
patient has the means to pay for such serv- 
ice; certificates that a veteran is unable to 
pay should be investigated thoroughly to de- 
termine the true ability to meet the cost of 
hospitalization. 

(b) That the terms of coverage of all pre- 
paid medical associations, plans and com- 
panies be amended, by action of the legis- 
latures, supervisory bodies or membership, 
so as to provide payment to VA hospitals 
for non-service-connected treatment on the - 
same basis as payment to private, voluntary 
and public hospitals. 

VI, UNIFICATION OF THE ARMED FORCES 

American Veterans Committee believes that 
the Department of Defense has begun to take 
steps, and is using its authority, to unify the 
Armed Forces, against the opposition of the 
leadership of the various services, American 
Veterans Committee commends the actions 
hertofore taken in this regard and urges that 
it continue these efforts vigorously. 

American Veterans Committee urges that 
the authority of the Department of Defense 
be strengthened and that the command 
structure be reorganized so as to eliminate 
duplication and waste, permit cross utiliza- 
tion if ideas, inventions, procedudes and re- 
search, and to reduce the opportunities for 
interservice disagreements, 

VII. SEGREGATION IN THE ARMED FORCES 


We maintain that no assignments of any 
personnel should be made to oversea posts on 
the basis of segregatian because of color, 
religion, ancestry, or national origin, 

VIII. ARMED FORCES TRAINING 


We owe the men of our armed services the 
best possible training to equip them for the 
rigors of modern combat under the most ad- 


essary, those forces needed for collective se- 
curity under our international obligations in 
peripheral conflicts occurring in the strategic 
localities of the world. Reliance on strategic 
airpower and massive retaliation alone is not 
only insufficient in the long run, but may 
weaken our military security and increase 
international tensions. 

American Veterans Committee believes 
that any Reserve program, present, and fu- 
ture, which does not completely revoke seg- 
regation in the Armed Forces is Incompatible 
with democratic ideals and frustrates the 
moral fiber of our society. It is essential for 
the future security of this Nation that our 
manpower resources be used for the defense 
of our way of life without regard to regional 
prejudices. We urge therefore, that an anti- 
segregation amendment be added to the Re- 
serve law, and the Congress prohibit racial 
segregation in any federally recognized and/ 
or federally aided National Guard unit. 

We believe that reservists and National 
Guardsmen should not suffer loss of job 
rights and privileges and employment op- 
portunities because of their participation 
in Reserve or National Guard training. 

American Veterans Committee is opposed 
to any policy whereby the Armed Forces 
award discharges other than honorable to 
Reserve personnel based upon the political 
or other activities in which these individuals 
may participate following separation from 
active service under the draft law. 

We believe that the conditions of discharge 
should be based solely upon the military ac- 
tivity and efficiency of the reservists. 
American Veterans Committee believes 
that, despite the deficiencies of the Selective 
Service System, some form of compulsory 
draft is presently essential to national secu- 
rity. 

We recommend, therefore, that the Presi- 
dent institute a survey of contemporary con- 
scription methods and military manpower 
needs. 

American Veterans Committce would en- 
dorse incentives that would result in a Mil- 
tary Establishment composed largely of vol- 
untary enlistments. 

x. UNIFORM CODE OF MILITARY JUSTICE 


The Supreme Court has invalidated the 
provision of the Uniform Code of Justice 
with regard to the trial after discharge of 
ex-servicemen for offenses committed in 
service. We believe that the ex-servicemen 
should not escape punishment for serious 
offenses committed while in service, but 
should be tried before civilian courts; and 
we urge Congress to enact legislation cover- 
ing these situations. The legislation should 
be limited to crimes of the same degree of 
seriousness as felonies at common law. It 
should also grant such ex-servicemen the 
same rights to a preliminary hearing before 
removal from the Federal district of appre- 


verse conditions of weather, terrain, supply, eNOS, as persons apprehended under other 


and enemy action. We further recommend 
that an orientation program be insituted in 
order to acquaint the prospective draftee, at 
the time of registration, with the rights, priv- 
ileges, benefits, and special training he and 
his family will be entitled to if and when he 
is inducted into the armed services. 


IX, MILITARY MANPOWER, RESERVE FORCES AND 
NATIONAL SECURITY 


The world we live in, despite recent changes 
in the climate of International hostilities, 
with its emphasis on speed of operation and 
technical superiority, demands standing 
Armed Forces of sufficient size, training and 
equipment and organization to be immedi- 
ately effective for defense and counterattack. 
No matter how effective the Reserve program 
of the future may be, it is apparent that the 
Regular Armed Forces must remain our first 
line of defense. They must be of sufficient 
size and mobility for deployment anywhere 
on the globe within a minimum of time so 
that we may continue to provide, when nec- 


The Supreme Court has also invalidated 
the provision of the Uniform Code of Mili- 
tary Justice which extends jurisdiction over 
civHians accompanying the Armed Forces. 
We believe such civilians should not be al- 
lowed to escape punishment. We urge Con- 
gress to enact legislation which will provide 
a constitutional means of dealing with this 
problem. 


XI. MILITARY PAY AND ALLOWANCES 


American Veterans Committee recognizes 
that the conditions of modern military tech- 
nology require a well trained mobile and 
technical force. That in order to achieve 
this purpose it is essential that the pay and 
allowances of the armed forces be sufficiently 
attractive to encourage reenlistments and 
to maintain adequate military manpower 
levels. 

American Veterans Committee feels that 
an adequate pay and allowances legislation 
must take into consideration the following: 
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1. Any pay increases in the services must 
be equitably distributed betwen both officers 
and enlisted men. 

2. All pay scales should be periodically 
reviewed on a cost of living basis to keep 
them up to date. 

3. All legislation should be so drafted as to 
aid in maintaining adequate military man- 
power levels, 

4. That all military personnel should be 
entitled to reasonable allowances for trans- 
portation of dependents, movement of 
household goods, and dislocation costs. 

5. Dependency allowances should be in- 
creased to an adequate level to recognize the 
legitimate differences which exist between 
personnel of all ranks with dependents and 
those without. Increases should primarily 
be in the form of adequate dependency allow- 
ances rather than increases in basic pay. 

XII. MILITARY DECORATIONS 


All laws of the United States pertaining to 
the granting of military medals or decora- 
tions, military disability retirement or com- 
pensation, dependents and survivors benefits, 
veterans benefits (including benefits to de- 
pendents or survivors), or other special bene- 
fits to military personnel or their depend- 
ents on the basis of wartime service of such 
military personnel shall apply in like man- 
ner to— 

(a) Service performed in such areas and 
during such periods as proclaimed by the 
President where combat or combat condi- 
tions exist and the US. forces to which such 
person is attached are either engaged in the 
combat, engaged in military operations de- 
signed to carry out any treaty or other in- 
ternational obligation of the United States, 
or in rendering technical or military aid or 
advice to a party to the combat; 

(b) Service performed in carrying out 
operations ordered by the President to meet 
a specific military threat to the security 
of the United States, where possible military 
contact with a hostile force is anticipated 
regardless of whether or not such contact 
actually occurs; or 

(e) Injury, disabillty, imprisonment. or 
death resulting from the performance of 
military duties for the United States and 
caused by an adversary foreign power, 
whether or not the United States recognizes 
such power as a lawful government, and to 
persons and dependents of persons missing 
under conditions in which such injury, dis- 
ability, Imprisonment, or death can be pre- 
sumed. 


Proof of Water Development Need for 
National Growth Given by Chief of 
Army Engineers, General Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
at the golden anniversary convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress in Washington June 7, 1963, Lt. 
Gen. W. K. Wilson, Jr., Chief of Engi- 
neers, U.S. Army, delivered a highly in- 
formative address on Water Develop- 
ment for National Growth.” 

In it he discussed flood control, water 
quality, water based recreation, water- 
ways, and the Government's role therein. 
This is a timely speech. It illustrates 
the difference in “pork” and progress. 
To fail to develop our water resources 
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is to fail to develop America. Failure to 
develop our natural resources is a road 
to stagnation. I join General Wilson 
in a refusal to follow the road to 
Oblivion. 

Because of the importance of this sub- 
ject to the Nation as a whole, and par- 
ticularly to regions of the South and the 
Southwest, plagued by periodic drought, 
I ask that General Wilson’s speech be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

WATER DEVELOPMENT von NATIONAL GROWTH 


(Remarks by Lt. Gen. W. K. Wilson, Jr., 
Chief of Engineers, U.S. Army) 

Though men have made progress in con- 
trolling some processes of nature, as in the 
harnessing of the atom and the exploration 
Of space, there are basic forces which still 
challenge our technology and to which we 
must seek an accommodation. 

Among these are the relative constancy of 
the amount of water nature makes avail- 
able, plus her perversity as to when, where, 
and in what amounts she may do it. 

As we strive to meet our water problems, 
we find the effort made more difficult by an- 
other basic fact of life—the constantly swel- 
ling stream of humanity and the consequent 
explosion of human needs, throughout the 
World and in our own country. 

In the 1520's, when it took Magellan's ex- 
Pedition 4 years first to circumnavigate the 
world, it held less than half a billion people. 

In 1870, when Jules Verne recorded Phileas 
Fogg's fictional 80-day trip around the world, 
it had less than 114 billion people. 

Last month when the advance of tech- 
nology enabled Maj. Gordon Cooper to circle 
the earth 22 times in little less than a day 
and a half, the total had climbed to close to 
3 billion. 

Both the increase in the speed with which 
we can circumnavigate the world and the 
growth of our native ability to overpopulate 
the earth have a profound effect upon the 
Kind of world we live in. We are multiply- 
ing people faster than we are adding water 
development; yet people must rely increas- 
ingly on water development for their wel- 
fare and ultimately, their survival. Thus, 
One of the major problems confronting so- 
olety. in our own country as well as abroad, is 
how to get its rate of water development into 
gear with its rate of reproduction. 

I think most of us are becoming more fa- 
Miliar with our national water-development 
requirements over the next two decades. In 
my opinion, we have made a fair start to- 
Ward their satisfaction—but considering the 
Magnitude it is only a start. I will remind 
Jou that their full satisfaction will require 
an accelerating effort which would bring the 
Corps of Engineers’ investment in new con- 
Struction from its present level of about $800 
Million year to the neighborhood of $114 
billion by the end of this decade, and about 
$215 billion per year by the end of the next 
decade. In other words, we must not only 
Maintain but increase our rate of progress— 
year by year and every year. 

Let me summarize where the Corps’ na- 
tionwide water-resource programs stand at 
this moment. 

First, flood control. The national author- 
Ded program is about 50 percent complete, 
when measured in dollars. But the Nation's 
2 tor flood- control work is increasing at 
©ast as fast as our effort to meet those needs. 
The half-finished authorized program now 
prevents an average of about $500 million in 
amage each year and so far has saved more 
than 811 billion. Yet the Nation is still 
vulnerable to severe flood damages which are 
*stimated to average about $700 million an- 
nually under present conditions of develop- 
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ment. This is mainly due, of course, to the 
intensive use of areas exposed to floods. 

We had a good exampie of the value of 
flood-controi programs in the Ohio Valley 
this spring. The authorized program for that 
basin is less than 50 percent complete; only 
38 of the 90 authorized reservoirs are ready 
for service, and 62 of the 137 local ‘projects. 
Thirty-one of the thirty-eight completed res- 
ervoirs, plus three others under construc- 
tion, were in a position to provide help last 
spring, although because of the geographic 
pattern of the runoff not all of their capac- 
ity could be fully utilized. Those reservoirs, 
along with the levees and local protection 
works, saved about 6150 million in damage. 
Unfortunately, $100 million in damage did 
take place in areas not yet protected. 

Flood control is obviously linked to reser- 
voir storage, which in turn is the clue to 
many other water-resource development 
functions—power generation, recreation, 
stream-flow regulation, water-quality con- 
trol, municipal, industrial, and agricultural 
water supply, and so forth. 

Our active authorized reservoir program 
is well underway. We have completed or 
under construction about 275 reservoirs with 
a total storage capacity of over 200 million 
acre-feet, of which over 60 million acre-feet 
are reserved for flood control. Substantial 
additional storage capacity will be provided 
by the more than 400 reservoir units author- 
ized but not yet under construction. Yet 
this is not enough. You may recall that the 
Senate select committee report indicated 
needs which probably would require more 
than doubling the corps presently author- 
ized reservoir program by 1980. 

Water quality may soon become the Na- 
tion's No. 1 water problem. Waste disposal 
is already one of the heaviest uses of Ameri- 
can rivers, and it is a use that conflicts with 
or impairs most other uses. With popula- 
tion rising, we are threatened with serious 
deterioration of the usefulness of surface 
waters in the years ahead. Increased and im- 
proved waste-treatment techniques will help 
solve this problem, but low-flow regulation 
through reservoir storage also will be needed 
increasingly as a remedial measure. 

The water-quality problem cuts directly 
across the recreation picture. Many areas, 
including the Nation's Capital, are being de- 
prived by pollution of some or all of the 
recreational benefit from their rivers and 
streams. Pollution by sediment interferes 
with the operation of navigation, flood con- 
trol, and irrigation projects. Bacterial pollu- 
tion is a costly problem in providing munic- 
ipal water supply. Chemical and heat 
poliution result from many industrial proc- 
esses. Salinity in some areas im 
tion, municipal, and industrial use. Hence, 
water-quality improvement is a basic pur- 
pose that makes a many-sided contribution 
to water-resource availability. 

The public demand for water-based rec- 
reatlon appears to be insatiable. Recrea- 
tional attendance at Corps of Engineers res- 
ervoirs last year was 127 million—an eight- 
fold increase in little more than a decade. 
We anticipate that by 1980 our attendance 
will reach perhaps 300 million. This is a 
satisfying trend, because recreation can be 
provided at our projects with relatively little 
extra cost in either land or money, but with 
relatively great extra results in public bene- 
fit. 


On new projects, we propose to acquire 
lands and provide basic facilities for recre- 
ational development whenever justified. On 
many projects already built, we propose to 
provide needed additional recreational facili- 
ties that were omitted originally. Of course, 
much recreational development at our proj- 
ects is carried out by non-Federal interests. 
This is one of the most fruitful fields for 
coordinated deyelopment under comprehen- 
sive basin plans. 

Our present authorized programs envision 
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the ultimate installation of 20.6 million kilo- 
watts of hydroelectric power generating ca- 
pacity. We already have 8 million on the 
Une and another 4%½ million under construc- 
tion. However, when we view the potentiali- 
ties of the projected reservoirs program, we 
envision an ultimate capacity of perhaps 33 
million kilowatts at corps projects. 

On waterways, we have a $6%4 billion au- 
thorized program. About $2 billion of this 
has been completed, about $3 billion is under 
construction, and about $1.5 billion remains 
to be started. However, the inventory of fu- 
ture needs for navigation that we made in 
1960 for the Senate select committee re- 
vealed the possibility of providing more than 
13,000 miles of improved and new waterways 
costing perhaps $8 billion, and harbor im- 
provements costing about $2 billion in addi- 
tion. Hence there is no ground for com- 
Placency because our present program is 80 
percent underway, 

To sum up our position, we are making 
good progress, and our projects are proving 
to be excellent investments. However, we 
Still have much unfinished work to do on our 
presently authorized programs, and we shall 
have to keep on stepping up our rate of 
progress if we hope to keep abreast of the 
Nation's needs. 

As you know, the Government has 
launched a determined effort to take a com- 
prehensive new look at water needs, plans, 
and programs in the Nation's river basins. 
Comprehensive basinwide planning is prob- 
ably the process by which most future de- 
velopment undertakings will be conceived. 

Planning programs, like construction pro- 
grams, should be economically as well as 
technically sound, and yield results com- 
mensurate with the investment of money 
and effort which they represent. But the 
justification of a planning undertaking in- 
volves questions quite different from those 
of a construction undertaking. How far 
ahead, and over what areas, shall we carry 
out detailed planning? When does the gath- 
ering of huge and costly volumes of detailed 
data cease to be useful and realistic? To 
what extent are we duplicating effort by 
planning from a variety of viewpoints? 
Questions like these can only be solved by 
practical experience. 

As a general rule, we believe that compre- 
hensive planning should aim at three ob- 
jectives: It should seek to identify the gen- 
eral nature and scope of future long-range 
development needs, with studies held to the 
minimum level needed to accomplish this 
purpose. Within this long-range back- 
ground, it should seek to define projects for 
which Federal authorization is necessary and 
which should be started within the next 20 
years or less. Studies for this shorter-range 
purpose should be sufficiently detailed to 
provide a basis for authorization. And, it 
should seek to block ouf the functions that 
should be undertaken by non-Federal in- 
terests, this too on a minimum basis. 

In the Corps of Engineers we are seek- 
ing vigorously not only to intensify our 
planning effort, but also to improve our 
grasp of the planning process. As you may 
know, I recently established in Washing- 
ton the position of Deputy Director of Civil 
Works for Comprehensive Basin Planning. 
The first incumbent of this position is Brig. 
Gen. Howard Penney—a man whom many of 
you already know through his work as Tulsa 
District Engineer and his previous assign- 
ments in my office. Under his leadership, 
planning staffs are being established, ex- 
panded, and specially trained in all our di- 
visions. 
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nation launched such a comprehensive, na- 
tionwide attack on the problems of a basic 
resource, present and future, as we are at- 
tempting now. We can expect to encounter 
Qifficulties; but we can also be confident of 
overcoming them, take what it must to do 
60, 


Independence of Gabon 


' EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 17, the Republic of Gabon will 
celebrate the third anniversary of her in- 
dependence, and we wish to take this 
opportunity to send warm felicitations to 
His Excellency, the President of the Re- 
public, Leon M’Ba; and His Excellency, 
the Gabon Ambassador to the United 
States, Jules Mbah. 

The Gabon Republic, a small country 
on the West African Coast astride the 
Equator, is far less well known in the 
United States than some of the larger 
countries of West Africa. Few Ameri- 
cans realize that although Gabon is the 
smallest and most sparsely populated of 
the countries which make up former 
French Equatorial Africa, it is also the 
wealthiest. Gabon has a viable economy 
with full urban employment, a favorable 
trade balance, and the prospect of finan- 
cial independence in the fairly near fu- 
ture. The mainstays of Gabon's bur- 
geoning economy are the country’s vast 
equatorial forests and important mineral 
deposits. 

The first Europeans to explore Gabon 
were Portuguese traders tn the 15th cen- 
tury. The name “Gabon” in fact is of 
Portuguese origin, for the estuary of the 
Como River reminded the Portuguese of 
a gabao, a Portuguese coat with sleeves 
and hood. French occupation dated 
from 1882, and in 1910 Gabon became one 
of the four territories of the Federation 
of French Equatorial Africa, along with 
the Middle Congo, Ubangi-Shari, and 
Chad. In 1946 Gabon became an over- 
sea territory within the French Union, 
and in 1958 Gabon chose to become an 
autonomous state in the French Com- 
munity. Gabon was one of the 16 Afri- 
can states to achieve independence dur- 
ing 1960. 

In February 1961 the Government was 
converted from a parliamentary to a 
presidential system through constitu- 
tional reforms enacted by the Legisla- 
tive Assembly. Mr. Leon M'Ba, the first 
Prime Minister of the country, was 
elected President of the Republic. Ga- 
bon’s relations with its neighbors and 
with the rest of the world have been 
amicable from the outset. Gabon has 
signed agreements with the neighboring 
republics of Chad, Congo—Brazzaville— 
and the Central African Republic pro- 
viding for a customs union, economic 
cooperation, and joint-administration of 
services previously performed by the 
yee eae of French Equatorial 

rica. 
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Perhaps Gabon’s most striking 
achievements since independence have 
been in the economic sphere. A serious 
hindrance to Gabon's economic develop- 
ment at independence was the lack of 
an adequate transportation system. Re- 
cently, however, a 170-mile-long railway 
system, built as a cooperative enterprise 
by a British, a French, and an American 
construction company, has been com- 
pleted; it provides access to the coun- 
try’s rich manganese deposits deep in 
the interior. A development scheme, 
based on a survey by the World Bank 
and concentrated on the development of 
oil, uranium, and manganese has re- 
sulted in significant increases in the 
country’s mineral production. The 
value of Gabon’s mineral output in- 
creased by nearly 70 percent in 1961. 
A liberal investment code designed to 
encourage foreign private investment 
and protect current investors was signed 
into law in 1961. 

Thus, Gabon’s economy has expanded 
steadily since independence, with the 
most dramatic contributions to the econ- 
omy coming from the mining and petrol- 
eum sector. A most important factor 
in stimulating Gabon's economic prog- 
ress has been the Government's main- 
tenance of a liberal political climate, for 
governmental stability and moderation 
have given confidence to investors and 
created a very favorable environment 
for private business. 

We congratulate you, President M'Ba, 
the members of the legislature, and the 
people of Gabon, for so wisely directing 
your country through the first crucial 
years of independence. We are con- 
fident that under your able leadership 
Gabon's remarkable progress will con- 
tinue. 


Runaway Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, corpora- 
tions that move plants from one State to 
another in search of so-called favorable 
labor climates often deceive themselves. 
After-a year or so of a nonunion pater- 
nalistic “honeymoon” the corporations 
often find their new employees looking 
around for union protection, too. 

Then a struggle results, not just the 
usual labor-management dispute, but on 
occasion involving also the local of- 
ficials who seemingly need to make 
good on “no union” promises that lure 
corporations to such towns in the first 
place. 

A current example of this type of 
situation was described in some detail 
in the August 8 issue of the Machinist, 
the weekly newspaper of the 1-million- 
member International Association of 
Machinists. 

The case involves Utica Tools, made 
for many years by the Utica Drop Forge 
& Tool Co., of Utica, N.Y., under union 
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shop conditions negotiated by the Inter- 
national Association of Machinists. 

Last year, the Kelsey-Hayes Corp., 
which earlier had won control of Utica 
Drop Forge & Tool Co., moved the manu- 
facture of Utica Tools to Orangeburg, 
S.C., a city that reportedly promised in- 
coming industry a favorable labor 
climate. 

I ask unanimous consent that excerpts 
from the article, “How City Fathers Pro- 
tect a Runaway,” be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

How Crry FATHERS PROTECT a RUNAWAY 

City fathers who solicit runaway plants 
with promises of low wages and no union 
sometimes have trouble keeping faith. 

How much trouble was demonstrated in 
æ+ * Orangeburg, S. C., newly adopted home 
of the Kelsey-Hayes tool plant, formerly of 
Utica, N.Y. 

Kelsey-Hayes, according to Orangeburg 
officials, moved its hand tool manufacturing 
operation away from Utica in order to be 
free of its obligations to its employees, mem- 
bers of IAM District 157. 

In Orangeburg, a group of the company’s 
new employees petitioned for a union elec- 
tion. The campaign that followed was 
marked by distortion, misrepresentation, in- 
timidation, coercion, and slander against the 
IAM. 

So crude were the antiunion efforts * * * 
that Reed Johnson, the National Labor Re- 
lations Board regional director, recommend- 
ed the election results be set aside and a 
new election held. 

Johnson's recommendations brought vig- 
orous denunciations from the Orangeburg 
dally newspaper that assisted Kelsey-Hayes 
in its fight against the union. 

Here, from the official record, are examples 
of the kind of activity: 

One employee testified that “Dr. Henry F. 
Frierson, a doctor whom the witness and his 
family used from time to time, stopped by his 
house. Dr. Frierson asked the witness to 
come out to his car where they could talk 
in private. The witness compiled. Dr. 
Frierson stated that he knew that the wit- 
ness was interested in forming a union at the 
Kelsey-Hayes plant, that interested citizens 
did not want a union in Orangeburg, and 
that he was visiting employees to get them 
to vote against the union. 

“The doctor talked about an hour. Before 
leaving, Dr. Frierson tried to extract a 
promise from the witness that he would vote 
against the union.” 

Another employee testified that two 
Orangeburg policemen stopped by his house 
and asked him to get in their car. They 
talked about working conditions at the plant. 
They then discussed the merits of unioniza- 
tion and the possibility of the plant moving 
out of the area.” 

A third witness testified that Mayor Clyde 
Fair of Orangeburg visited his home to warn 
“that other industries were thinking about 
locating in Orangeburg but would not if the 
union was voted in.” 

A group of prominent citizens, led by three 
bank presidents, conducted a saturation 
newspaper and radio advertising campaign 
falsely identifying the union with violence, 
loss of pay and jobs and predicting that “the 
union will make a distressed area out of our 
community.” 

The ads appeared daily during the week of 
the election. They were signed simply, “In- 
terested Citizens of Orangeburg County.“ 

Forty-four similar radio commercials were 
broadcast during election week on each of 
three local radio stations. 
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C. Walker Limehouse, an attorney and 
former member of the South Carolina Legis- 
lature, sent a letter to employees explaining 
that Orangeburg’s “favorable labor climate” 
has been a major factor in attracting indus- 
try. To permit the union to come in would 
be “a betrayal of trust,” he warned. 

Employees also received letters from the 
Orangeburg County delegation to the State 
legislature (“We should not permit outside 
agitators.”) from Mayor Fair and the city 
council ("A Vote against the union would 
be a vote for progress.”) and from Plant 
Manager B. E. Derry (“The only way this 
union can get any concessions from this 
company is by a strike.“ 

During the week prior to the election, the 
banks of Orangeburg offered free copies of 
“Dear Mom,” a booklet version of the anti- 
union propaganda film, “And Women Must 
Weep.” The Labor Board has ruled that the 
“Weep” film is such an extreme distortion 
of the facts that it is not permissible as 
election propaganda, 

“In evaluating the evidence in its en- 
tirety,” Johnson concluded that “the bar- 
rage of propaganda issued by the employer 
and others in the community, including the 
newspaper editorials and radio broadcasts, 
generated an atmosphere of fear of econom- 
ic loss and complete futility in selecting the 
union as bargaining representative, thus de- 
stroying the laboratory conditions deemed 

in the conduct of Board elec- 
tions and prevented the expression of a free 
choice by the employees.” 

If the Labor Board accepts Johnson's rec- 
ommendations, Kelsey-Hayes employees at 
the Utica-Herbrand Tool Division, Orange- 
burg, will soon have a new opportunity to 
win union representation. 


The Supreme Being, the Supreme Court, 
and the Individual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said and much has been written 
about the decisions of the Supreme Court 
in relation to the reading of the Bible 
and the saying of prayers in public 
Schools. Ralph McGill has finally 
brought some light into this muddled 
discussion and has posed the important 
Problems that must be solved: What is 
the relation of the individual to his so- 
Ciety and to his God? The Supreme 
Court cannot decide these issues; the 
Court can only tell us what the Constitu- 
tion means. If by doing so, the Court 
Puts the problem right back into the 
heads and hearts of our citizens then it 
has done more than interpreted the doc- 
Ument on which our Nation is founded. 

Mr. McGill’s column appeared in the 
Washington Star of August 13, 1963, and 
I commend it to the attention of our 
Colleagues: 

AMERICA’S FRETTING FRUSTRATIONS 
(By Ralph McGill) 

Psychologists noted with professional in- 
terest the outcry against the U.S. Supreme 
Court decision that quite properly said 
Prayers and Bible reading may not be con- 
Stitutionally required in public schools. The 
largely irrational and irrelevant criticisms 
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of the Court revealed at least one aspect of 
the national sickness. We have not man- 
aged to bring the citizen, young or old, to a 
confrontation of the central problem of his 
existence—the nature of man and his rela- 
tionship to the human condition or, if one 


. pleases, the universe in which he lives and 


has his being. This cannot be simply a fall- 
ure of education. 

A startling amount of nonsense was said 
and written about the Court's decision. It 
did not, of course, outlaw the Bible or prayer 
per se. It said the State might not require 
them. There was not too much clamor 
about the decision—not nearly so much as 
a year ago when the Court barred a prayer 
written, and required, by the regents of New 
York State. 


SYMBOLIC PICTURE WINDOW 


The Court went to great care to acknowl- 
edge and illustrate the essential role that 
religion consistently has played in our life 
as a nation. Certainly in this society of 
Treemen, to whom God gave free wills, we 
cannot require a prayer or Bible reading. If 
We can, then we can also have the public 
schools offer sermons, revivals and calls for 
converts. 

Even so, we have had a number of min- 
isters, who apparently had not read the de- 
cision, bemoaning the secularism of the 
Court. Here and there ignorant or befuddled 
professors of religion or political science 
piously spoke up in behalf of the Christian 
faith and denounced the Court for revealing 
atheistic tendencies. 

Psychologists found all this of interest— 
and a symbolic picture window looking in 
on the fretting frustrations of the average 
American. He is a troubled person. There 
is the threat of a great nuclear barbecue. 
One school of thought asks him to believe 
the Russians and Chinese are weak, because 
to do otherwise would be to ascribe some 
meaning to communism. Another wants us 
to believe the Russians and Chinese are 
strong and that communism is about to con- 
quer the world, in order to make him fear 
communism the more. 

Still others find that the President is a 
failure because he cannot make the Chinese 
and the Russians go away and let us alone. 
We ought to be strong—but we ought to cut 
taxes. We should launch more powerful mis- 
siles and build more Polaris submarines, but 
cut the budget. The President also should 
wave a wand and order the racial problem to 
go away. It would not be necessary to go 
back to slavery—just almost back. Any- 
thing to get rid of the problems. There is 
a lot of talk about going back to the found- 
ing virtures—the oldtime religion, the old 
ways. Meanwhile, life—and the world— 
goes forward. 

In addition to all this, the younger genera- 
tion is a worry. If we could just get them 
to mumble routinely through a prayer each 
morning at school, and have the teacher 
read a Bible verse, maybe this would stop all 
this dreadful juvenile delinquency we are 
having. There just isn't time to do this at 
home. Church comes only once a week; so, 
of course, the schools will simply have to 
teach religion, read the prayers, and bend the 
twigs to conform to the standards of morality 
of our time. 

WHAT ARE THOSE STANDARDS? 

What are those standards? What does the 
kid see at home? What is he hearing in 
church school? It may be the moral stand- 
ards of hiş parents leave much to be desired. 
The atmosphere of his home may be one of 
the crassest and most vulgar materialism. 
The youngster reads, or hears, of corruption 
in government and business. But surely the 
teacher can remedy that. All the child needs 
is the aspirin or the vitamin of a Bible verse 
before classes. That will make him a good 
boy or girl. 

Colleges and universities, meanwbile, go 
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on telling us that a majority of students en- 
rolled each autumn have not been introduced 
to the problem of the individual and his re- 
lationship to life. The home hasn't done it. 
The church hasn't done it. Rare is the 
church that relates religion to the problems 
of life save in the most theological and super- 
ficial manner. Some churches preach race 
prejudice. Some don't. Some don't men- 
tion it at all. Is race. a part of our lives? 
What is the morality of it? 

Certainly the public school in a pluralistic 
society is not the place for token religious 
routines. The Court, by its proper constitu- 
tional decision, may help us to reassess what 
the problem is—and how to do something 
about it. 


Christianity and Race Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record a state- 
ment of a charter member of the Amer- 
ican Legion, past commander of the 
State department of the American Le- 
gion, a lifelong Baptist layman, a dis- 
tinguished Virginia 


ginia Baptist Christian Life Committee; 
Fellow of American Bar Foundation and 
International Academy of Trial Lawyers; 
temporary chairman of Constitutional 
Convention of Virginia, 1945; B.A., LL.B. 
and LL.D. of University of Richmond, 
Hon. John J. Wicker, Jr., of Richmond, 
Va., entitled, Christianity and Race Re- 
lations.” 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

CHRISTIANITY AND RACE RELATIONS 
(By John J. Wicker, Jr.) 

Numerous articles have appeared in the 
Religious Herald and other publications re- 
cently on this subject with such frequency 
in recent times as to indicate that some of 
our best people have suddenly become seized 
by some sort of hysteria, generated by a 
Court decision a few years ago, which many 
of our best judges and lawyers regard as 
unconstitutional and invalid. 

Most of these articles start out with the 
preamble that the problem of race relations 
Is serious and that Christians should face 
it honestly and courageously. With this 
preamble I am in full agreement. 

However, I believe I share the opinions 
and convictions of many thousands of other 
Christians, who disagree totally with the 
arguments that in order to be a good Chris- 
tian you must be “color blind” and that it 
is “un-Christian” to have churches that are 
not integrated with a mixture of Negro 
Christians and white Christians. 

Their implication is that white churches— 
by confining their membership to white peo- 
ple—are denying Negroes access to the 
worship of our Lord and Master. 

The truth is that the Negro churches were 
established many years ago at the direct 
insistence of the Negroes themselves that 
they have their own churches, where they 
could have their own characteristic type of 
religious service and be assured of Negroes 
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holding positions of honor in the church and 
having Negro pastors. 

While they may not admit it publicly 
(because of fear of reprisals by militant 
Negro race organizations), the big majority 
of Negro church members are much happier 
with their own churches, and certainly 
would not want to give them up for a 
mixture. 

Most of those who argue for mixed 
churches base their arguments on quotations 
from various letters of the apostle Paul— 
most especially on his letter to the Galatians 
in which he wrote: 

“There is neither Jew nor Greek, there is 
neither bond nor free, there is nelther male 
nor female—for ye are all one in Christ 
Jesus” (3 Galatians: 28). 

Integrationists seek to apply the first por- 
tion of this quotation solely to race relations 
and denounce any kind of racial separation 
or segregation—whether in churches or else- 
where—as “un-Christian.” But they care- 
fully ignore the last parts of the quotation 
because the same application of it would 
make it “un-Christian” to have segregation 
or separation by sexes (e.g. separate toilet 
facilities for men and women in church). 

Furthermore, those who so freely quote 
and rely upon the racial part of the fore- 
going quotation studiously ignore many 
other equally important writings by apostle 
Paul. ; 

For example, consider the following state- 
ments by apostle Paul, which are just as 
much a part of the Bible and are entitled 
to just as much application to present-day 
conditions as his statement to the Gala- 
tians: 

Let your women keep silence in the 
churches for it is not permitted unto them 
to speak, but they are commanded to be 
under obedience as also says the law. And 
if they will learn anything let them ask 
their husbands at home, for it is a shame for 
women to speak in church” (I Corinthians 
14: 34-95). 

In order to be either fair or consistent, 
those who rely upon one part of Paul's 
letter to the Galatians (to support their 

ent that racial separation is un-Chris- 
tian) must necessarily also argue against the 
active participation of women in our 
churches, 

All of us know that our churches would 
soon be in deplorable condition without the 
invaluable activities—speaking and other- 
wise—of devoted Christian women. 

But what right has anyone to piously 
proclaim one isolated part of Paul's writings 
as “the word of God“ and at the same time 
ignore and repudiate other parts of equal 
dignity? 

Consider also Paul's statement in his let- 
ter to the Ephesians wherein he directed: 

“Wives submit yourselves unto your own 
husbands, as unto the Lord, for the hus- 
band is the head of the wife, even as Christ 
is head of the church“ (Ephesians 5: 22-23). 

And in first Corinthians, 11th chapter, 
verses 5-9, the apostle Paul actually declared 
it to be sinful for a woman to pray with her 
head uncovered. 

Applying the “logic and reasoning” of the 
integrationists, no woman should ever fail 
to wear a hat in church; and no woman 
should ever pray even in her own home or 
bedroom without a hat on her head. 

Paul was not alone in writing things that 
cannot be applied liberally today. For ex- 
ample, apostle Peter directed: 

“Ye wives be in subjection to your hus- 
bands” (1 Peter 3:1). 

Peter also condemned as sinful the plait- 
ing of hair and the wearing of jewelry by 
women (1 Peter 3: 1-3). 

Incidentally interesting in connection with 
the current arguments between some semi- 
nary professors and some fundamentalists, 
consider how Paul blasted all who preached 
the gospel any differently from him: 


“If any man preach any other gospel unto 
you than that ye have received, let him be 
accursed” (Galatians 14 8-9) 

In the same letter to the Galatians, Paul 
also wrote: 

“Cast out the bondwoman and her son; 
for the son of the bondwoman shall not be 
heir with the son of the freewoman” (Gala- 
tians 4; 30). 

Would any of those who seek to buttress 
their integrationist arguments by quotations 
from Paul argue that communism Is scrip- 
turally right and that anyone is un-Christian 
who withholds any of his private property 
from common ownership by the church? 

Yet the Bible tells us, with approval, how 
the early Christians practiced communism: 

“And all that believed were together, and 
had all things in common. And sold their 
possessions and goods, and parted them to 
all men, as every man had need” (Acts 2: 44- 
45; see also Acts 4: 32). 

And the withholding of any part of private 
property was then sọ un-Christian that 
Ananias and Sapphira were denounced by 
Peter unto thelr death (Acts 5: 1-11). 

Many other biblical references could be 
made that are not quoted or even recognized 
as valid today by these same integrationists 
who condemn racial separation on the 
strength of part of Paul's writings. But the 
foregoing should suffice to show the fallacy 
of the “biblical argument” of the integra- 
tionists. 

I believe that calm and thoughtful con- 
sideration of the practicalities involved will 
lead most of us to the conclusion that gen- 
eral mixture of the races in our churches 
would inevitably result In the abandonment 
and closing of a large number of churches, 
and would disastrously reduce church mem- 
bership, church attendance and church sup- 
port 


As one group of prominent Negro Baptists 
told me in a conference not too long ago, if 
our Baptist churches in Virginia were to be- 
come mixed, “most of our 1,000 Negro pas- 
tors in Virginia would be out on the streets 
without any churches; most of our more 
than 1,000 Negro brethren who have been ele- 
vated to such high positions as chairman of 
their board of deacons and superintendent of 
their Sunday school would no longer be in 
those positions; most of our more than 
10,000 Negro laymen who have been honored 
by being elected as deacons of our churches 
would no longer be deacons.” Obviously, the 
end result would be a serious loss to the 
Christian church as a whole. 

It is argued that, in some sections of our 
country, churches with mixed membership 
get along well. But the fact is that in those 
churches the percentage of Negro member- 
ship is so small as to be negligible. Condi- 
tions are entirely different in sections where 
Negroes constitute a large and substantial 
pars (sometimes a majority) of the popula- 

on. 

You can mix a small quantity of black 
paint in a large bucket of white paint, or a 
small quantity of white paint in a large 
bucket: of black paint, without any notice- 
able difference. But if you mix any substan- 
tial quantity of black paint with white paint, 
or vice versa, the result is neither black, nor 
white, but merely a nondescript muddy mess. 

Some argue that since Christians are all 
trying to advance the Kingdom of God we 
ought to do without any barriers of segrega- 
tion. 


Should we therefore abolish all doctrinal’ 


or denominational differences—Catholic, 
Protestant; Immersing Baptists, sprinkling 
Methodists; open communion, closed com- 
munion Baptists? Of course not, The cause 
of Christ is advanced much better when 
Christians who are of similar type and belief 
have their own churches. Thus they work 
more effectively for the Kingdom than if they 
were indiscriminately mixed together. 

A great battleship depends on oll and 
water and electricity for its operation. In 
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order to function best, each is completely 
segregated from the other. Yet no one argues 
that this segregation implies superiority of 
one and inferiority of another. Each is of 
equal dignity and each makes its best contri- 
bution to the common goal when segregated 
from the others. If they were to be mixed, 
they would be useless, Similarly, in auto- 
mobiles, gasoline and water are completely 
segregated because mixture would greatly 
impair the usefulness of each. 

Many good people sincerely believe that 
racial separation or segregation is wrong. 
They are certainly entitled to entertain and 
express their opinions without being re- 
garded as un-Christian, By the same token, 
they have no right to condem as un-Christian 
those who—like myself—sincerely disagree 
with them. 

Perhaps the best solution would be for 
those who believe in racially mixed churches 
to establish such churches and thus give 
their theories and opinions the trial of prac- 
tical experience. 


School Item 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial, 
“School Item,” which appeared in the 
Messenger, of Madisonville, Ky., on 
August 8, 1963. ` 

The editorial is as follows: 

SCHOOL ITEM 


There has been a lot of talk in the Inst 
few years about more efficient use of the 
Nation's school properties, rather than let- 
ting them lay idle for one-fourth of the time. 
It might just be possible that the people who 
are thinking along this line—about making 
the schools suitable for summar usage, etc.— 
should talk to some of the high school kids 
about it. 

There are quite a few indications that 
more teenagers are going to school this sum- 
mer. In Nashville, for instance, teenagers 
are going to school in rather impressive num- 
bers, and Nashville is not an exception. In 
the Tennessee capital, we note, more than 
9,000 students are taking summer courses, 
out of an enrollment of 80,000 in the city’s 
schools. Of the number taking summer 
work, about one-third are high school stu- 
dents. 

Summer classes have been looked upon 
mostly as “makeup” classes, and to quite 
an extent this is true. However, it is dif- 
ferent in the Tennessee bigtown, where it 
is shown that many of the students are tak- 
ing subjects they were unable to work into 
their regular programs during the fall-winter 
terms. 

The result In Nashville is that the town's 
school authorities are taking a new look, 
with emphasis on the idea of operating 
schools there on a 12-month. basis. The 
town authorities are taking an interest in 
the situation, too, and Mayor Beverly Briley 
has instituted a speedup study of a 12- 
month program as applied to his town. 

There are plenty of indications that more 
high school students than usual are attend- 
ing summer classes in other cities, too. Some 
of the kids are thinking in terms of get- 
ting their education over with as soon as 
possible. Indeed a vacationer returning from 
a long trip said the other day he was im- 
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pressed by the sight of teenagers headed 
tor classrooms early in the summer mornings, 
rather than for playgrounds or just loafing 
away the lazy summer's day. $ 

More and -more we read pieces to the 
effect that school authorities, rather than 
sending up cries for more and more money 
for education, are questioning the sense of 
letting expensive buildings be idle the 3 
months of summer. Air conditioning could 
make them as comfortable in July as in 
December, and brief interludes between the 
summer study and the other seasons might 
be considered sufficient by the kids—or at 
least many of them. * 

If students themselves are showing an in- 
Clination not to while away the summer 
months, and if they are serious minded 
enough to want to hurry up their education, 
then there’s no reason not to let them do it. 
Education is a serious matter—indeed, life 
itself is an intensely serious matter—and 
there is at least a lot of reason to talk about 
this proposition, even though a fellow might 
get swung up by his heels or ridden on a 
rail if he proposed it to a group of kids with- 
out being tactful and sensible about the 
manner in which he presented it. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
17th of a series of articles on why Bonne- 
ville’s multimillion dollar annual losses 
and areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment are not wanted in south- 
ern Idaho. 

In the eighth article of this series I 
Called attention to the change in head- 
ing to “Bonneville Invades Southern 
Idaho” because my colleague from south- 
ern Idaho advised me that the former 
heading was personally offensive to him. 
It now appears that my colleague may 
haye to advise his constituents of his 
Aversion to the slogan, because I am be- 
ginning to get letters from southern Ida- 
hoans who have adopted the slogan. The 
following letter from Juanita van Ostran 
of Buhl, Idaho, indicates her adoption of 
the slogan: 

BUHL, IDAHO, 
July 31, 1963. 
Re Representative Harpine’s statement in 
the House, “The only people in Idaho 
who are against Bonneville Power is the 
Idaho Power and Utah Power.” 
Hon. Joun P. Sar on. 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
,Washington, D.C. 

Hon. JoHN P. Sartor: I am not in favor 
Of the Bonneville Power Administration ex- 
tending its service area into the State of 
Idaho. My slogan is “Bonneville, please in- 
clude us out.” 

JUANITA VAN OSTEAN. 

However, I am sure if these constitu- 
ents are informed of my colleague's 
Aversion to the slogan, they will defer 
to his tender feelings and express their 
Objection to Bonneville’s invasion of 
Southern Idaho by some other appropri- 
ate phrase. 

A Mr. Sidney C. Wade, of Weiser, 

o. expresses his feelings about Sec- 
retary Udall’s unwarranted and unten- 
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able action of extending the Bonneville 
power marketing area into southern 
Idaho by saying he was “sorry the Rus- 
sians did not keep him in Russia when he 
was over there.” Mr. Wade’s letter 
follows: 

WEISER, IpaHo, August 2, 1963. 
Hon. Jonn P. SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: It has been my privilege to 
read your recent speech to the House of Rep- 
resentatives regards the extension of the 
BPA, marketing area into, and over southern 
Idaho. I wish to compliment you on your 
stand regards this vicious action taken by 
Mr. Udall. Really, I am sorry the Russians 
did not keep him in Russia when he was 
over there. We in Idaho have been con- 
fronted with all sorts of attacks from his 
kind for the past number of years: Columbia 
Valley Authority, PUD's co-ops and REA. 
Seemingly any kind of socialist thinking that 
could be conceived has been pushed at us 
by the Government power group. In my 
work I talk with many people and by far 
the majority are resenting bureaucratic 
control—a shining example was the Brother 
Freeman's wheat program. I feel sure if 
given a chance to express themselves, south- 
ern Idaho wouid have turned the extension 
down. 

I sincerely hope the House will take a 
more realistic look at the cost involved, than 
did the Senate. 

Sincerely, 
SIDNEY C. WADE. 


Views of the Joint Chiefs on the Nuclear 
Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JIM WRIGHT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. WRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, after 18 
years of cold war tensions, most Ameril- 
cans would like to be able to believe that 
the nuclear test ban treaty is a genuine 
step toward the establishment of peace 
with honor. 

At the same time, many of us have en- 
tertained some reservations about the 
treaty, wondering whether it might 
somehow compromise the security of the 
United States. 

We have been looking for a realistic, 
hardheaded appraisal from our profes- 
sional military experts on the long-range 
effects of this agreement. 

Now we have received such an apprais- 
al. It was presented by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff before the Senate Preparedness 
Subcommittee. 

The views of the Joint Chiefs are in 
many ways reassuring. Believing that 
this objective appraisal of the treaty will 
be of interest not only to my colleagues 
but to all Americans, I would like to in- 
sert in the Recorp the text of their 
statement: 

Text OF STATEMENT BY JOINT CHIEFS ON TEST 
BAN TREATY 

1. Upon receiving the final draft on the 
three-environment nuclear test ban treaty 
recently negotiated in Moscow, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staf began a comprehensive re- 
view of the terms of this treaty in order to 
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determine what effect its ratification would 
have on the security of the United States. 
In this review, they deliberately set aside all 
considerations of former positions taken on 
other occasions on the subject of a test ban 
treaty and focused their attention on this 
particular treaty at this particular point in 
time. As a base of departure for their ap- 
praisal, they first established certain criteria 
to assist them in evaluating from a military 
point of view the acceptability as to content 
and timing of a limited test ban treaty which 
would prohibit nuclear test explosions in all 
environments excepting underground. 

2. It was the Judgment of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff that four criteria or conditions would 
nave to be met for a limited test ban treaty 
to be compatible with the national security. 
First, the United States should not accept 
limitations on testing if the Soviet Union 
had or could achieve a significant advantage 
in any militarily important area of nuclear 
weapon technology which, under the treaty 
could not be overcome by the United States. 
Second, recognizing the possibility that the 
U.S.S.R. might take advantage of an oppor- 
tunity for clandestine testing, the Joint 
Chiefs determined that a test ban treaty 
could be accepted only if clandestine test- 
ing would have no seriously adverse effect 
on the relative balance of military power. 
Third, it was considered important that 
withdrawal from the treaty should be un- 
complicated, allowing the United States to 
withdraw without undue delay upon acquir- 
ing reasonable evidence of a treaty violation 
or in the event our national interests were 
imperiled. Fourth, if the conditions of cri- 
teria one and twb were not completely met, 
the treaty must convey adequate compensa- 
tory advantages elsewhere. 

3. As a closely related matter, but not as 
a criterion for the treaty itself, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff noted the importance for the 
United States, if it embarks on this treaty, 
to continue underground testing at a rate 
to insure continued progress in nuclear tech- 
nology. They were equally impressed with 
the need for the United States to maintain 
the readiness and the determination to re- 
sume atmospheric testing promptly. Finally, 
they believed that account must be taken of 
the dangers of any relaxed military effort by 
the United States and our allies; hence, that 
ratification of the treaty should be accom- 
panied by evidence of a clear intent to main- 
tain and improve the military posture of 
the West. 

CONCLUSIONS REACHED 

4. Having determined the foregoing condi- 
tions of acceptability, the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff then undertook to measure against 
them the specific terms of the three-envtron- 
ment test ban treaty drafted recently in 
Moscow. To assist them in their delibera- 
tions, they consulted with those officials 
who have particular responsibilities and com- 
petence in this field. These were officials 
from the Office of the Secretary of Defense, 
the Department of State, the Atomic Energy 
Commission including field laboratories, the 
Central Intelligence Agency, the Arms Con- 
trol and Disarmament Agency, the Presi- 
dent’s Special Assistant for Science and 
Technology, and from technical agencies of 
the Military Establishment. 

5. With regard to the current relative po- 
sition, the Joint Chiefs of Staff reached the 
following conclusions: 

(a) It is indicated that the USSR, 18 
ahead of the United States in the high yield 
(tens of megatons) technology, in weapons 
effects knowledge derived from high yield 
nuclear explosions and in the yield-weight 
ratios of high yield devices; and that the 
U.S.S.R. lags somewhat behind the United 
States at low yields. 

(b) In the antiballistic missile feld, de- 
velopment of the U.S. system does not de- 
pend on atmosphere testing and hence this 
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treaty will not significantly influence any 
imbalance that may exist. 

(e) In the field of tactical nuclear weap- 
ons, particularly in the field of very low 
yield weapons, the United States is probably 
ahead in the quality and diversity of systems. 

6, It is important to emphasize that the 
superiority under discussion in the preced- 
ing paragraphs refers essentially to tech- 
nological superiority. It does not take into 
account such superiority as derives from 
numbers of weapons, variety of delivery sys- 
tems and the magnitude of nuclear plant 
and stockpile. Hence, technological superi- 
ority is only one aspect of the net superiority 
which must take into account all of these 
factors. As to net superiority in ability to 
inflict damage on the enemy, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff consider that the United States at 
present is clearly ahead of the USSR. in 
the ability to wage strategic nuclear war, 
and is probably ahead in the ability to wage 
tactical nuclear war, whereas the Soviets 
have developed a substantial midrange bal- 
listic missile capability. 

EFFECTS ARE CONSIDERED 


7. Considering the foregoing to be a rea- 
sonably accurate statement in broad terms 
of our present position relative to that of 
the U.S.S.R. the Joint Chiefs of Staff then 
considered what the effects would be if the 
proposed test ban treaty should go into ef- 
fect and both sides faithfully observe its 
provisions. They concluded that the United 
States would not be able to overtake the 
present advantage which the U.S.S.R. prob- 
ably has in the high yield weapons field, 
whereas the Soviets, by underground test- 
ing, probably could retrievé in time any lead 
which we may presently have in the low 
yield tactical field. Both sides could achieve 
an antiballistic missile, but one with less 
desirable characteristics than would be the 
case if additional atmospheric tests were 
conducted. 

8. There are other disadvantages which 
apply in varying degree to both sides. For 
example, knowledge of weapons effects is 
incomplete at best and although knowledge 
could be gained from underground testing, 
knowledge which only testing in the pro- 
hibited media could provide would be denied. 
Also, there would be no opportunity to con- 
duct environmental tests of current weapons 
or of those which might be acquired in order 
to verify their performance. 

9. Such disadvantage as might accrue to 
the United States under conditions of honest 
fulfillment of treaty conditions would be fur- 
ther aggravated if the Soviets successfully 
tested by illicit explosions in the atmosphere, 
underwater, or in outer space. By such 
clandestine testing, they might carry out in- 
vestigations of weapons effects in the field of 
ballistic missiles, ballistic missile defense, 
antisubmarine warfare, and high-yield tech- 
nology (the latter only if the testing were 
done in outer space). However, the dangers 
of detection and the cost and difficulty of 
testing in outer space would tend to impose 
severe restrictions upon such clandestine 
testing. Other clandestine tests in the 
atmosphere or underwater, depending upon 
their size, would involve a fairly high prob- 
ability of detection by our conventional intel- 
Ugence or our atomic energy detection sys- 
tem. Moreover, the Joint Chiefs of Staff con- 
sider the resulting progress which the Soviets 
might make clandestinely to be a relatively 
minor factor in relation to the overall present 
and probable balance of military strength if 
adequate safeguards are maintained. 

WITHDRAWAL PROVISION 


10. The Joint Chiefs of Staff believe that 
the withdrawal provision requiring 90 days“ 
notice following a unilateral U.S. decision 
provides a satisfactory means of escape in 
case we believe our national interest is being 
threatened. They are impressed, however, by 
the possibility of an abrupt abrogation by the 
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Soviets, folowed by a comprehensive series 
of atmospheric tests. 

11. Recognizing the foregoing disadvan- 
tages and risks, the Joint Chiefs of Staff be- 
lieve that they can be reduced through cer- 
tain safeguards. These safeguards include: 

(a) The conduct of comprehensive, ag- 
gressive, and continulng underground nu- 
clear test programs designed to add to our 
knowledge and improve our weapons in all 
areas of significance to our military posture 
for the future. 

(b) The maintenance of modern nuclear 
laboratory facilities and programs in theo- 
retical and exploratory nuclear technology 
which will attract, retain, and insure the 
continued application of our human scien- 
tific resources to these programs on which 
continued progress in nuclear technology de- 
pends. 

(c) The maintenance of the facilities and 
resources necessary to institute promptly 
nuclear tests in the atmosphere should they 
be deemed essential to our national security 
or should the treaty or any of its terms be 
abrogated by the Soviet Union. 

(d) The improvement of our capability, 
within feasible and practical limits, to mon- 
itor the terms of the treaty, to detect viola- 
tions, and to maintain our knowledge of 
Sino-Soviet nuclear activity, capabilities, and 
achievements. 


BROAD EFFECT NOTED 


12. Having considered the technological 
and withdrawal aspects of the proposed 
treaty and the safeguards we should take, 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff then took note of 
the effect of the treaty in the broad field of 
international relations and of worldwide 
military strategy. They recognized that con- 
siderations of nuclear technology and weap- 
onry were not the sole determinants of the 
merits of the treaty; that it could contribute 
to major political achievements with Import- 
ant and favorable military implications. If 
this treaty attracts signatories representing 
the vast majority of the nations of the world 
on both sides of the Iron Curtain, it should 
make an important contribution toward the 
restraint of the further proliferation of nu- 
clear weapons and the reduction of causes 
of world tension. Both of these advantages, 
if achieved, should contribute to the funda- 
mental objective of the U.S. Armed Forces; 
namely, the deterrence of war and the main- 
tenance of peace on honorable terms. These 
possibilities are of such importance to the 
United States that they offset the foresee- 
able technological disadvantages noted above. 

13. In conclusion, the Joint Chiefs have 
reached the determination that, while there 
are military disadvantages to the treaty, 
they are not so serious as to render it un- 
acceptable. In the past, the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff have not regarded as important the 
attainment of weapons in the 100-megaton 
range from which the United States will be 
debarred by the treaty. They feel that the 
types and numbers of megaton yield weap- 
ons available to us now or in the future 
could give us an adequate capability in the 
high-yield weapon range. Under the treaty, 
both sides could make about the same tech- 
nical progress in the ABM field although the 
Soviets may possess some information not 
available to the United States. If the So- 
viets are to catch up with the United States 
in the low-yield field, particularly in num- 
bers, they will be subjected to a major addi- 
tional expenditure of national resources 
which are already under heavy strain. 

14. The broader advantages of the test 
ban treaty have led the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
to conclude that it is compatible with the 
security interests of the United States and 
to support its ratification. If we can achieve 
significant political advances, these will 
compensate for foreseeable fluctuations in 
nuclear technology. The most serious reser- 
vations of the Joint Chiefs of Staff with re- 
gard to the treaty are more directly linked 
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with the fear of a euphoria in the West 
which will eventually reduce our vigilance 
and the willingness of our country and our 
allies to expand continued effort on our col- 
lective security. If we ratify this treaty, 
we must conduct a vigorous underground 
testing program and be ready on short no- 
tice to resume atmospheric testing. We 
should strengthen our detection capabilities 
and maintain modern nuclear jaobratory fa- 
cilities and programs. Finally, we must not 
for a moment forget that militant commu- 
nism remains committed to the destruction 
of our society. 

@15. Having weighed all of these factors, 
it is the judgment of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff that, if adequate safeguards are estab- 
lished, the risks inherent in this treaty can 
be accepted in order to seek the important 
gains which may be achieved through a sta- 
bilization of international relations and a 
move toward a peaceful environment in 
which to seek resolution of our differences. 


Independence of Cyprus 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 16, the Republic of Cyprus will cele- 
brate the third anniversary of her in- 
dependence, and we wish to take. this 
opportunity to send warm felicitations to 
His Excellency, the President of the Re- 
public, Archbishop Makarious; and His 
Excellency, the Cyprus Ambassador to 
the United States, Zenon Rossides. 

Cyprus, the third largest island in the 
Mediterranean, is one of the oldest cra- 
dles of ancient civilization. Its early his- 
tory is buried deep in the dim and dis- 
tant ages, but enough is known of its 
history of the last 4,000 years to make it 
a most important center of the Mediter- 
ranean world. For centuries before our 
era it served as a stepping-stone, a 
bridge, to conquering and seafaring mer- 
chants from the West, ancient Egyptians 
from north Africa, Assyrians and Per- 
sians from western Asia, and the Greeks 
and Romans from the west. They all 
fought for its possession and control, and 
during all that time it was noted as a 
haven for pirates. It was an important 
kingdom during the Middle Ages and its 
inhabitants had their part in the Cru- 
sades. Its turbulent and modern history 
began in the late 16th century when it 
was conquered by the Ottoman Turks 
in 1571. 

The Turks ruled the Cypriot Greeks 
with an ironhand. In the course of sev- 
eral centuries thousands of Turks settled 
in Cyprus, first as government officials 
and members of the ruling class, and 
later as part of the settled community of 
the island. Today the preponderant ma- 
jority of its people, 480,000 out of 590,000 
are Greeks, while the Turks number less 
than 100,000. Not much love was lost 
between the majority Greeks and minor- 
ity Turks at any time, and the British 
overlordship of the island since 1878 did 
not change the situation, though the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the govern- 
ment was more efficient and just. 
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But the relations of the two irreconcil- 
able groups deteriorated since the end 
of the last war. The majority Greeks 
felt that their right to self-determina- 
tion and their hope for eventual union 
with Greece were being ignored and de- 
liberately delayed by the British. The 
Turks felt that their only chance of 
securing and maintaining autonomy and 
communal self-government lay either in 
the partition of the island between 
Greeks and Turks or by the annexation 
of the island by Turkey, At times these 
extreme views prevailed and their ad- 
vocates preached terror and war. For 
more than a decade the situation seemed 
out of hand, beyond the control even of 
the British. Finally and fortunately, 
however, saner and cooler counsels pre- 
valled. Terror and murders ceased; 
some order was produced out of a sad 
chaos; Cypriot Greek and Turkish lead- 
ers agreed to be content by proclaiming 
the independence of the island. The 
agreement to that effect was signed on 
August 18. 1960, and on that day Cyprus 
became an independent republic. 

Today these proud and restless citizens 
of Cyprus, Greeks, Turks, and others, 
some 600,000 in all, live in relative peace 
and enjoy the fruits of their labor as 
astute merchants and keen traders under 
their own government. 

My best wishes go out to these citizens 
of Cyprus on the third anniversary of 
their Independence Day. 


So This Is Area Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ERNEST WHARTON 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. WHARTON. Mr. Speaker, with 
the advent of the Area Redevelopment 
Act in 1961, many hopeful expressions 
Were heard from labor surplus areas such 
as Greene County, N.Y. the home of KB 
Products, a nationally known and here- 
tofore successful canner of mushrooms. 
In the interim, we have also been assured 
that the President’s foreign trade bill 
Would provide adequate protection for 
domestic industries; however, neither 
boast has materialized nor proven itself 
accurate. 

Under the supervision of ARA officials, 
& Greene County committee was formed 
to enhance the sagging local economy 
and boost employment. In their efforts 
to obtain assistance from the gargantuan 
Federal slush fund, local officials were 

ed down on numerous occasions. 
When one considers the plethora of of- 
ficial sounding terms and ever-changing 
regulations which middle layer bureau- 
Crats use, it is no surprise, but the end, 
Unfortunately, is not affected. The most 
Tecent account of this fiasco in operation 
is vividly portrayed by an article from 
the Hudson Register Star, which I have 
asked to be included herewith. While 
increasing bankruptcies have been ob- 
Scured in the Washington press of late 
in favor of our Nation’s “moving” prog- 
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ress, it would appear that this is a prime 

eaxmple for the elimination of ARA: 

Ewnavust Bros. Pres VOLUNTARY PETITION Or 
BANKRUPTCY 

Knaust Bros., Inc., Catskill, growing mush- 
rooms and grain, has filed a voluntary peti- 
tion in bankruptcy in the southern Federal 
district court, under chapter XI, Lsting 
liabilities of $1,097,770 and assets at $1,365,- 
002 as of June 30, 1963, audit. 

Also Usted was KB Products Corp., Cat- 
skill, mushroom canning and sales, listing 
liabilities at $1,001,845 and assets at $1,311,- 
602 as of the June 30 audit. 

Both notices said, “Terms of settlement 
to be submitted.” 

Knaust Bros. at Catskill today released 
the following statement: 

“With great regret, we have been com- 
pelled to file under chapter XI of Federal 
Bankruptcy Act for the protection of all 
creditors of Knaust Bros., Inc., and R 
Products Corp. “The vast majority of the 
companies creditors, have been willing to 
walt out our possible solution, but a few were 
not. In order for all to receive the same 
treatment and to afford the companies time 
to reorganize and refinance, we had to take 
this step. 

“We, as a proud company in a proud in- 
dustry, asked ro handouts and no subsidies 
from local, State or Federal Governments. 
Now, through our Federal Government (State 
Department), a near-fatal blow has been 
dealt to us.“ 

“Formosan mushrooms flooding the Amer - 
ican market, made possible by our State 
Department, have taken approximately one- 
fourth of the American market. As a result, 
the price of our product has been pushed so 
low that we cannot meet operating costs. 

“We are desperately working to refinance 
our operations, Our executive officers have 
refused to accept compensation since April 
15, while we could not meet our obligations 
as they materialized. 

“We feel there is possible relief coming 
from Washington by imposition of an en- 
forced quota on Formosan imports. The 
cycle, we believe, is on the upturn.” 

The Hudson and Catskill plants continue 
to operate on a normal employee basis. 

As of last week, the Hudson plant em- 
ployed about 132 and the Catskill plant 
about 151. 


A Wily Scheme Comes Out of Japan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


or KENTUCEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include herewith an editorial 
entitled “A Wily Scheme Comes Out of 
Japan,” which appeared in the Messen- 
ger, of Madisonville, Ky., on August 9, 
1963. 

The editorial is as follows: 

A WILY SCHEME COMES OUT OF JAPAN 

Speaking of the Japs and their rapid strides 
in-steelmaking, with Invasion of the Ameri- 
can market, we note that the Jap automakers 
have worked out a plan to standardize basic 
parts on car models and makes, and some m 
the manufacturing world are hailing this as 
bordering upon the brilliant. 

The Japs will start with the standardiza- 
tion of nine parts comprising about 10 per- 
cent of everything that goes to make up a 
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drums, horns, switches, chassis springs, gage 
and insulation. 

This, the wily Japs opine, will eliminate 
in large part the familiar comment which 
goes something like this: “I'd buy one of 
those cars but where would I get parts if 
I needed them?” This is designed, of course, 
to give the Jap motorcar makers a leg-up on 
the foreign market. 

The standardization, even It it is eventual- 
ly extended to 25 parts, as announced in 
some of the trade papers, won't make a whit 
of difference as far as car individuality is 
concerned, it is said. As long as the car 
stops promptly, say the Jap designers, who 
knows or cares what the brake drums look 
like? And if the lights and the ignition 
work, who gives a hang whether the wiring is 
standardized or is individualistic, varying 
from car to car? 

These are some of the points which are 
being made in Japan, and they will be part 
of the Jap sales talk when the standardiza- 
tion of basic parts becomes general in the 
Pacific Isles, 

One fellow remarked not long ago that 
it has been true for some years since the 
war that if you looked closely at a souvenir 
from Gatlinburg or Cherokee or Niagara Falls 
or the Empire State Building or otherwheres 
you would like as not find the legend “made 
in Japan” stamped on the bottom or some- 
where else. 

It is true that some of the Indian souvenirs 
these days are stamped “made in Hong 
Kong,” but this only goes to show that the 
Japs have competition in their bidding for 
the vast American souvenir market, just 
as the Jap steelmakers have competition 
from West German industrialists and must 
needs cope with them by slicing up the 
American steel market, pie fashion. 

In recent years the Japanese havé suc- 
cessfully wrested world markets for several 
substantial items of manufacture. Portable 
radios, for instance, come from Japan in a 
quantity which can best be described by the 
word “flood.” Germany and the United 
States no longer lead the world in cameras, 
binoculars, and similar optical equipment, 
having yielded dominance in these items 
long ago to the Japanese. 

Latest inroads, it should be added, have 
been in the garment trade and in electronic 
components and subassemblies, and if a fel- 
low takes the cover off an expensive Ameri- 
can hi-fi he most likely will find the rest is 
pure Nipponese. 

Even the great firearms firm of Win- 
chester-Western, we note in the outdoor 
magazines, is building an expensive over- 
under shotgun, not in the good old USA, 
as was always the case, but in Japan, where 
the payrolls go to Japanese, as indeed do 
the taxes. 

What it seems to add up to is that the 
Japanese can imitate anything, and in most 
instances, due to thelr willingness to work 
feverishly for long hours for low pay, they 
can make it cheaper. If you add a touch 
of ingenuity—such as this standardized auto 
parts business—you have a truly formidable 
economic competitor, and that is what we 
have, in truth. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee . 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 
Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
calling 


car—tires, batteries, electric wiring, brake 8, 1961, I introduced a measure 
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for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objectively 
all of the captive nations, those in East- 
ern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

MEDFORD, OREG., 
July 17, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sm: Until I read your letter in the 


Thursday, July 11 issue of the Tablet, I was 
only vaguely aware of a move to support a 
Captive Nations Committee in the House. 

Thank you for writing such a letter to the 
Tablet. 

Attached, as you requested in your Tablet 
letter are carbons of my letters to Hon. 
Howard W. Smrru and Hon. Rosert B. DUN- 
CAN, the latter is from my own 4th District 
here in Oregon. 

Again, thank you. 

Rosrrt J. HOWARD, 
July 17. 1963. 
Hon. Rosert B. Duncan, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Six: Since it is universally known 
that all leaders of communism (both in 
Moscow and among the puppet Communist 
nations) fear our mentioning and exposure 
of their degrading imperialism, and the suf- 
fering people under their tyrannical, god- 
less heel, I ask you to join with many of 
your colleagues in the House by submitting 
a resolution supporting the establishment 


in the House of Representatives. 
many such resolutions presently before the 
House Rules Committee. 

Should you feel this move might be un- 
sound, please let me know your reasons. 

Thank you for the copy of your newsletter 
(July 10), and thank you also for the copy 
of the President's ideas on civil rights legis- 
lation. 
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Has my name now been added to the list 

recetying the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 
Sincerely, 
i Roseat J. HOWARD, 

MEDFORD, OREG., 

July 17, 1963. 
Hon, Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, House Rules Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: May I ask you to please support 
House Resolution 14, designed to establish a 
Special House Committee on Captive Nations. 

I ask that swift and favorable action be 
taken on this resolution. 

If you disagree with my position, please let 
me know your reasons, 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, - 

ROBERT J. HOWARD. 

Jur. x 11, 1963. 

Dear Mr. Fioop: I support your House 
Resolution 14 to the fullest extent. 

Why does not the Rules Committee wake 
up and get on with it—are they asleep? 

Sincerely, 
WiaLAm LOLLEGGEN. 

BRIGHTWATERS, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 

SARASOTA, FLA., 
July 18, 1963. 
Hon, Howaap W., SMITE, 
Chairman, House Committee on Rules, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak CONGRESSMIN SMITHS. This is to urge 
prompt action on the measure to establish a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives (H. Res. 14). 

In my opinion, the free nations are throw- 
ing away one of their most powerful weap- 
ons by not exposing, every chance they get, 
the Soviet imperialist colonial system. 

It is high time that we get over the fear of 
hurting Mr. Khrushchey’s feelings and cut 
him and his pals down to size. It is quite 
evident now that the administration is not 
going to do it, so it’s up to the Congress. 

Sincerely, 
J. A. STEWART, 
Colonel, Retired. 


JuLyY 14, 1963. 


Hon, Howard W. SMITH, 
Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives. 
Dear CHamMaN: Greatly concerned, to say 
the least. 
Strongly urge quick action, and 
of bill now pending, House Resolution 14. 
Respectfully, 


BRooxLxN, N.Y. 


MARIE BALLINGER. 


JULY 11, 1963. 
Dear CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: This is being 
written to inform you that I heartily support 
your efforts regarding captive nations as ex- 
pressed in House Resolution 14. I have 
written my Congressman, Hon. Oris G. PIKE 


. accordingly. 


Yours respectfully, 
James J. CRIBRIN, Sr. 
Bay SHORE, N.Y. 


The Late Phil D. Swing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. LIONEL VAN DEERLIN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. VAN DEERLIN. Mr. Speaker, I 
think that only a half-dozen of our most 
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senior Members will recall serving in this 
House with Phil David Swing. Mr. 
Swing represented my district in Con- 
gress at a time it included almost all of 
southern California lying south of Los 
Angeles. 

Mr. Swing died last week at 78. He 
had maintained an active life to the 
end. 

His onetime constituents remember 
this man gratefully as the father of 
Boulder Dam.” My own feelings are 
somewhat more personal. In the crowd- 
ed days following my election in a par- 
ticularly hard campaign last November, 
I felt honored to receive a luncheon in- 
vitation from Mr. Swing, always an ac- 
tive Republican. I listened attentively 
for nearly 2 hours as this elder statesman 
recalled for me his own early days in 
Congress. He advised me with sugges- 
tions for becoming a more effective 
Member on behalf of my district, to the 
extent that this coincides with the na- 
tional interest. He made clear his desire 
to see me succeed, despite our diverse 
party loyalties. 

I take pride, therefore, in offering for 
inclusion in the Recorp an editorial from 
the San Diego Evening Tribune of 
August 10, assessing Mr. Swing’s many 
monuments: 

Many MONUMENTS Mark COURSE OF ATTORNEY 
PHIL D. SWING ` 

Many are the enduring monuments to the 
life and work of Attorney Phil David Swing, 
whose death occurred Thursday. He was 78 
years old. 

In the main, the monuments to his well- 
spent life are expressed in terms of water and 
water development in the region he loved. 
That region consists chiefly of San Diego and 
Imperial Counties. 

Phil Swing got his first taste of politics as 
district attorney for Imperial County, and it 
was in that office that he dedicated himself to 
the task of obtaining a sure supply of water 
for his county. There was the need; he was 
the man. 

His purpose was interrupted briefiy by 
World War I, when he was enrolled in officers’ 

camp. He came out of that to ac- 
cept an appointment as superior court judge, 
a position he soon relinquished to run for 
Congress from what then was the 11th Con- 
gression District. 

He was elected and for 12 years represented 
the region including San Diego, Imperial, 
Orange, Riverside, and San Bernardino 
Counties. 

Swing’s reason for going to Congress was 
water. He joined with Senator Hiram John- 
son, of California, to advance the cause of 
Hoover Dam, and together the two men 
brought their dream to fruition. 

He promoted the All-American Canal, for 
which Congress appropriated a vast sum. 

These projects, he felt, were necessary to 
insure the interests of the Imperial Irrigation 
District, the largest such district in the Na- 
tion, which he had organized while district 
attorney. 

While attending to those major legislative 
matters, he handled the bills which brought 
the creation of the metropolitan water dis- 
trict, of which San Diego now is a member. 

In 1932 he retired voluntarily from Con- 
gress to enter private practice in San Diego, 
where he specialized largely in water litiga- 
tion. 

Because of his long experience in water, his 
advice and counsel were constantly sought 
by official and unofficial groups seeking solu- 
tion of water problems until his last iliness. 
In committee meetings, as well as in his 
court appearances, he had a Lincolnesque 
knack of making his point with an apt story- 
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Indeed. his ready wit made him a welcome 
addition to any serious, deliberative body. 
Here his rich vein of humor often broke up 
& tangled discussion when he would lean back 
in his chair and begin, “You know, this re- 
minds me of a story.” 

The contribution of Phil David Swing to 
Southern California’s welfare can be meas- 
ured only by considering what it would be 
had he done none of the things he did do. 

Truly, he built the foundation upon which 
the region’s water edifice rests, 


Independence of Indonesia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 17, the Republic of Indonesia 
will celebrate the 14th anniversary of 
her independence, and we wish to take 
this opportunity to send warm felicita- 
tions to His Excellency, the President of 
the Republic, President Sukarno; and 
His Excellency, the Indonesia Ambassa- 
hor to the United States, Ambassador 

ain. 

On August 17, 1945, the Republic of 
Indonesia was proclaimed by a small 
group of determined men. The next 4 
years were marked by extensive but fu- 
tile efforts by the Netherlands to re- 
establish its power in Indonesia. The 
Rew republic, led by Sukarno and Hatta, 
Tesisted the Dutch attempts to regain 
Control. A settlement providing for in- 
dependence was finally reached in late 
1949 at The Hague in discussions between 
the Dutch authorities and the Indone- 
Sian nationalists. Today the people of 
Indonesia are observing the 18th anni- 
versary of their independence day. 

The new state of Indonesia began 
Operations under a provisional constitu- 
tion that provided for a parliamentary 
System of government. There was a 
President, a Vice President, a unicam- 
eral legislature, and a cabinet. In the 
Period 1950-59, however, Indonesia had 
eight cabinets, some of which lasted only 
& few months; the Constituent Assembly 
Was unable to agree on a new constitu- 
tion; political parties were fragmented 
and failed to function effectively; and a 
general mood of disaffection in the coun- 

led to rebellion and revolt against 
€ Government. 

President Sukarno and other Indo- 
Resian leaders become convinced that 

© parliamentary form of government 
Was not suited to Indonesia, and in 1959 
Steps were taken to create a new system 
Of government. The Constituent As- 
sembly was dissolved and the Constitu- 
tion of 1945, which provided for stronger 
Leadership at the top, was made the 
Country’s permanent charter. The 
Strength of the executive was enhanced 

© the powers of the political parties 
and the legislature were greatly reduced. 
dent Sukarno filled the role of head 
of government in addition to the posi- 
tion as head of state. He was widely 
supported by the Indonesian people in 
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his efforts to strengthen and stabilize 
the government. 

The basic objectives of Indonesia's 
domestic policy are to mold the Indo- 
nesian people into a great nation, to 
develop the country’s resources, and to 
improve the living conditions by giving 
the Indonesian people a greater share 
in the benefits of an expanding economy. 

Indonesia's potential for economic de- 
velopment is great. There are large 
areas of land that have not yet been de- 


-veloped agriculturally, and the islands 


are rich in untapped mineral resources 
such as petroleum, tin, and bauxite. An 
8-year plan for economic growth was 
launched in January 1961 as a blueprint 
for Indonesian development. 

The United States has had an interest 
in Indonesia from the very outset. The 
United States played an important role 
in helping Indonesia negotiate its free- 
dom from Dutch rule, and it has con- 
tinued to encourage the development of 
a stable and democratic country. The 
American foreign aid program has 
helped to strengthen the Indonesian 
economy and to improve the living con- 
ditions of its people. The two countries 
have established a long record of co- 
operation and friendship. On the occa- 
sion of the 18th anniversary of Indo- 
nesian independence, the United States 
takes the opportunity to express its de- 
sire to maintain close and cordial rela- 
tions with Indonesia on a basis of mu- 
tual respect. 


‘Civil Rights Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I am certain 
the “Resolutions Adopted by the House 
of Bishops, Protestant Episcopal Church, 
Toronto, Ontario, August 12, 1963,” will 
be of interest to Members. These im- 
portant resolutions were brought to my 
attention by the Rev. William E. Craig, 
director, St. Francis Boys’ Home, Salina 
and Ellsworth, Kans., who is sincerely 
concerned with the rights and needs of 
all minority groups. 

Resolved, That the House of Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church urges the 
Congrees of the United States to pass such 
civil rights legislation as shall fairly and 
effectively implement both the established 
rights and the needs of all minority groups 
in education, voting rights, housing, em- 
ployment opportunities, and access to places 
of public accommodation. 

Resolved, That the House of Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, mindful 
of the Church Assembly to be held in Wash- 
ington, D.C., on August 28, 1963, in coopera- 
tion with the March on Washington for Jobs 
and Freedom, (a) recognizes not only the 
right of free citizens to peaceful assemblage 
for the redress of grievances, but also that 
participation in such an assemblage is a 
proper expression of Christian witness and 
obedience; (b) welcomes the responsible 
discipleship which impels many of our 
bishops, clergy, and laity to take part in such 
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an assemblage and supports them fully; (c) 
prays that through such peaceful assemblage 
citizens of all races may bring before the 
Government for appropriate and competent 
action the critical and agonizing problems 
posed to our Nation by racial discrimination 
in employment, in access to places of public 

tion, in political rights, in edu- 
cation, and housing. 

Resolved, That the House of Bishops of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church commends 
to all people the Presiding Bishop's letter 
dated Whitsunday 1963, as appropriate and 
helpful in the present racial crisis; and that 
we support the Presiding Bishop in this wise 
one timely expression of Christian leader- 

p. 


Call to Political Duty 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, in 
his keynote speech to the workshop 
meeting of the Republican Citizens Com- 
mittee not lomg ago Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower called strongly upon “politi- 
cal amateurs” to participate in politics. 
This call is well worth remembering and 
pondering for the vast majority of citi- 
zens who find it so much easier to sit 
back and do nothing and then complain 
because they are not governed as they 
would like to be. History plainly indi- 
cates that democracies remain strong 
only so long as their citizens remain 
actively interested in their governments. 

Therefore, I call the attention of every 
citizen to former President Eisenhower's 
remarks in the article from the Saturday 
Evening Post of August 10, 1963, which 
follows below: 

A CALL TO Potrrica Duty 

After an illustrious career in public serv- 
ice, no one would criticize Gen. Dwight D. 
Eisenhower if he decided to take it easy in 
his retirement. But the former President 
seems to be going stronger than ever. Re- 
cently he has shown a zest for close political 
combat unlike anything that he showed dur- 
ing his “active” career. ` 

Not long ago a group of distinguished 
publicans from all sections of the country 
gathered at Hershey, Pa., for a workshop 
meeting of the Republican Citizens Com- 
mittee. General Eisenhower delivered the 
keynote speech. 

He let the New Frontier have it, Duty 
“requires that we call the roll, clear and 
loud on the opposition’s record,” he said, 
“the sorry record that stands naked to be- 
hold, when the cunningly manipulated ve- 
neer of imagery is peeled off. * * *For the 
sake of its future, the American electorate 
* * * should become fully aware of the po- 
litical connivance that is a way of political 
life for those who avidly seek power at any 
cost—and having won it, reach out for more 
and more.” 

The main thrust of General Eisenhower's 
speech was a call for massive participation 
by Republican-oriented citizens in the cam- 
paign of 1964. “I hope this town meeting 
is the forerunner of many, many more across 
the country by different citizens’ groups, all 
of which make their contribution toward 
the growth of Republicanism,” he said. 
“Political amateurs.“ he added, “bring verse, 
sparkle and fresh ideas which perk up a 
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political party the way a well-advertised 
Medicine does tired blood. Many of today’s 
finest public officials and party organization 
leaders were yesterday’s ‘political amateurs.’ ? 

The general speaks from experience. “Ded- 
lcated nonprofessionals,” he said, “were to 
a considerable extent responsible for my deci- 
sion in 1952 to enter the political arena.” 

We heartily endorse General Eisenhower's 
call for massive Republican citizen partici- 
pation in the coming campaign. The so- 
called amateurs can give the party some- 
thing that the tired party pros seem unable 
to supply—a renewed energy and a hefty 
injection of idealism. Perhaps the “ama- 
teurs" will even uncover a Republican ĉan- 
didate who will give Jack Kennedy a run for 
his money in 1964. 


Trotters Shoals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF sotrm CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the textile 
industry is the leading industry in the 
Carolinas and Georgia. This great in- 
dustry, the very backbone of our econ- 
omy, must never become dependent upon 
the Federal Government for its power. 
Another Federal Government dam at 
Trotter Shoals on the Savannah River 
would give the Federal Government a 
complete monopoly over that great river. 
If the Federal Government controls pow- 
er and water, it will control people and 
their employment. 

The following editorial is from the 
August 3, 1963 issue of Southern Textile 
News: 

PRIVATE Versus SOCIALIZED POWER ` 


With the textile industry's vital interest in 
taxes and electrical power, close watch 
should be kept on proposals for Uncle Sam 
to construct the Trotter Shoals Dam on the 
Savannah River in South Carolina rather 
than for private enterprise. This is not of 
interest just to South Carolinians, but has 
far-sweeping interests to all taxpayers. 

The pseudoliberals, whatever party label 
they wear, like to call themselves “The party 
with a heart,” or “The party of the peo- 
ple.“ This infers that conservatives are 
heartless and unconcerned with people. But 
close examination of the doctrine and pro- 
grams of the liberals often discloses that, 
either their heart is blind or they are more 
interested in power than people. This ts il- 
lustrated in the Trotter Shoals project. 

As a matter of heart, the liberals argue 
that all of the natural resources of the Na- 
tion “belong to all the people.” This is the 
argument they use to justify Federal con- 
struction of hydroelectric dams, notwith- 
standing the fact that Federal electricity is 
sold at cutrate prices to only a favored few 
of the people. Specifically, this is the argu- 
ment behind Interior Secretary Udall's de- 
mand that Uncle Sam, rather than private 
enterprise, construct the $78.7 million Trot- 
ter Shoals Dam, a project which would re- 
move 22,000 acres of land from State and 
local tax rolls. 

Would Federal construction of this dam 
help “all the people?” Here is what is in 
store for this area (and other areas in time) 
if the Government does not bulld the dam: 

1. The Mead Corp. will employ 1,400 
workers in the construction of a $40 million 
plant at the site which will create 650 per- 
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manent jobs. The plant will purchase $9 
million worth of pulpwood a year which will 
create another 1,850 jobs. The plant will 
pay 63.8 million a year in 4ocal, State and 
Federal taxes (not counting the taxes which 
the new workers will pay.) 

2. Duke Power Co. will employ 1,000 
workers in the construction of an electric 
steamplant at the site which will create 135 
permanent jobs. The steamplant (which will 
generate 24 times as much electricity as the 
Federal dam) will purchase $25 million worth 
of coal a year which will create. more new 
jobs in the mining industry. The investor- 
owned steamplant will pay $13 million a year 
in local, State, and Federal taxes. 

As a matter of “heart,” which would do 
more for the most people, the Federal Gov- 
ernment or private enterprise? 


Is President Kennedy Afraid To Trust the 
American People? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, why does 
President Kennedy refuse to trust the 
American people? Why does he enter 
into secret negotiations with Khru- 
shehev? What has he promised Khru- 
shchev? Who is calling the shots, our 
President or the Soviet dictator? 

It is time the American people know 
just what President Kennedy has in 
mind for them and what kind of country 
he intends to leave for our children. The 
reports of secret agreements reached 
with Khrushchev should fill us with fear- 
ful foreboding. 

It seems to me Congress should de- 
mand a full explanation to the ques- 
tions raised in the following article from 
the Washington World of August 19, 
written by Robert S. Allen and Paul 
Scott. 

Even Averell Harriman, famous for his 
negotiations with the Russians, says our 
goals and theirs are absolutely irrecon- 
cilable. Therefore, any agreements ac- 
ceptable to Khrushchev must be against 
the best interest of the United States. 

The article follows: 

KENNEDY AND KHRUSHCHEY MUCH CLOSER ON 
AGREEMENT THAN STATEMENTS INDICATE 
(By Robert S. Allen and Paul Scott) 

President Kennedy and Premier Khru- 
shchey are much closer to a step-by-step 
agreement on a nonagression pact between 
the West and the Soviet block than their 
public statements indicate. 

In fact, they already have reached an un- 
derstanding in their exchange of letters on a 
plan for a piecemeal approach to cope with 
the opposition of West Germany and France. 

SCHEDULE OF TALKS 

Under this Kennedy-Khrushcheyv strategy, 
the following “escalator procedure” will be 
pursued in the “second round” of negotia- 
tions underway in Moscow: 

Exchange of military missions between the 
North Atlantic -Treaty Organizátion and the 
Warsaw Pact, the Iron Curtain- military 
alliance. 

Resumption of discussions on the security 
of West Berlin and its access routes. 

A joint declaration to be signed by the 
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military commanders of the two alliances, 
General Lemnitzer or Marshal Grechko, or by 
the NATO secretary-general, Dr, Stikker, and 
a Communist equivalent. 

Formal signing of a NATO-Warsaw Pact 
non-aggression agreement by individual 
nations. 

Although Ehrushchey has publicly called 
for an immediate signing of a nonagres- 
sion pact, he has privately bowed to the 
President's step-by-step plan to counter the 
difficulties he faces from France and West 
Germany. 

Under Kennedy's formula, the joint non- 
aggression declaration to be issued by the 
NATO-Warsaw Pact military commanders 
would explicitly define the area It covered by 
many references and not by listing coun- 
tries—thus sidestepping the East German 
recognition pitfall. 

Later a pact would be signed by the Indi- 
vidual countries involved, with some special 
arrangement for the East and West German 
signatories similar to that concocted at the 
Geneva Conference of 1959. 

An exchange of military missions between 
NATO and the Warsaw Pact already has been 
informally agreed on by Khrushchev and 
Kennedy, and the current discussions in 
Moscow are being used to work out details. 

The President directed Secretary Rusk to 
proceed on the basis that West Germany 
would approve and France would not veto 
this move. 

Rusk also was instructed to explore the 
possibility of effecting a West Berlin settle- 
ment by placing the long-beleaguered city 
and its access routes under United Nations 
control. This proposal is one reason for the 
inclusion of U.N. Ambassador Adlai Steven- 
son in the delegation sent to Moscow for the 
signing of the nuclear test ban treaty. 


The Unsinkable REA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to an excellent 
editorial entitled The Unsinkable REA,” 
by Raymond Moley, which appears in the 
August 19, 1963 edition of Newsweek: 

THE UNSINKABLE REA 
(By Raymond Moley) 

In & discursive speech attacking critics of 
some of the Kennedy spending policies, Sen- 
ator J. W. Folter reveals the essential 
demagogue beneath his academic and of- 
ficial credentials. Critics of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration are, he implies, 
supporting the “freedom of the farmer to 
live in poverty and deprivation—by candle- 
light.“ I suggest that we hold the candle 
up to the facts. 

No doubt, the Arkansas Senator had in 
mind identical bills introduced recently by 
Senators Lausch and BENNETT and by Rep- 
resentative CHARLES M. TEAGUE. These bills 
would not destroy the REA. They would re- 
quire the Government to charge interest on 
loans to cooperatives for electrifying farms 
at the same rate the Treasury is paying for 
the money it borrows. Money for purposes 
other than those originally contemplated in 
the law creating the REA would have to be 
raised in the open market. 

When the REA was created by Congress in 
1039; only 11 percent of our farms had elec- 

tric service. It was uneconomical for pri- 
vate power companies to extend their lines 
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to the other 89 percent, The plan for Goy- 
ernment loans to cooperatives to service those 
farms was to be limited to 10 years. The in- 
terest charged during those 10 years was 
more than the Treasury was paying for its 
money. But in 1946 the interest charged to 
cooperatives was 2 percent, where it has re- 
mained. The annual interest rate paid by 
the Treasury rose from that level to 3.29 in 
1962. The average REA loans outstanding 
rose to $3,568 million. 


PURPOSE ACHIEVED 


Meanwhile, the original purpose of the 
REA has been achieved. By 1962 nearly 98 
percent of the farms had electric service 
about half from the co-ops and half from 
Private power companies. 

But with the subsidized money still avail- 
able, the co-ops have moved into areas al- 
ready supplied by private companies, con- 
structing generating plants and transmission 
lines for that purpose. They have also used 
their funds for purposes not even remotely 
related to supplying farms with electricity. 
Moreover, a very powerful lobbying agency, 
the National Rural Electric Cooperative Asso- 
ciation, has been built. 

In this competition, the co-ops have two 
advantages: they can borrow money for ex- 
Pansion at a rate far lower than the private 
companies can get theirs and they pay no 
Federal income tax. 

To illustrate what these advantages mean, 
I use figures supplied by the Northern Indi- 
ana Public Service Co. This company must 
Pay from 6 to 6.5 percent for the money it 
must have for growth and maintenance, 
The difference between this expenditure for 
Capital and that which would be paid by an 
REA-supplied co-op would amount to $14 - 
543,000 annually. The company pays Federal 
income taxes amounting to $11,973,000 an- 
nually. Thus the subsidy, if enjoyed by the 
Company, would amount to $26,516,000. 


DRAG ON GROWTH 


The president of the nothern Indiana com- 
pany says: 

“If we had the tax and the 2-percent money 
Subsidy and applied it to residential and 
farm use, we could give these customers free 
electric service all year and the company 
Would be better off than we now are. If we 
had just the Federal income tax subsidy, we 
Could give free electric service to all resi- 
dential and rural customers for 6 months a 
Year.” 

Consider this effect of subsidizing com- 
Petition in the light of the professed objec- 
tives of the Kennedy Administration. It says 
it is trying to promote growth of the gross 
National product and thus have more income 
to tax. But this competition with tax- 
Paying industry is a brake upon growth. 
The money for the REA loans to co-ops 18 
a further burden and thus increases the 
deficit, 

The Kennedy administration also says that 
it wants to enrich the living standards of 
the American people. This can be done by 
cheap electric service no matter who gener- 
ates the power. But 85 percent of Amer- 
icans are customers of private companies. 
Subsidized competition is a charge on those 
Companies. REA subsidies are not a stimu- 


ant. They are a drag on growth and well- 
being 


Minority Staff at the State Level 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 
HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 
oF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, an 
article which appeared in the St. Louis 
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Globe-Democrat of July 20, 1963, shows 
clearly that the problem of adequate 
staff resources responsible to the minor- 
ity party is by no means confined to the 
Congress of the United States but exists 
in State legislatures and, indeed, in any 
representative body whose function is to 
seek solutions to complex problems. 

As this article points out, without ade- 
quate staff the minority in State legisla- 
tures tends to become eriticizers, nit 
pickers, and even obstructionists.” While 
at the same time the majority, knowing 
that the minority cannot present an ef- 
fective opposition, tends to become care- 
less and irresponsible. 

The situation described in this article 
is one which the Congress would do well 
to ponder, I therefore submit the full 
text of it to your consideration: 

JEFFERSON CITY 
(By Margaret Sheppard) 

JEFFERSON Crrx.—-Too much success can 
be almost as unhealthy for a political party 
as too much failure, 

Witness the Missouri Legislature, where 
Democrats have had control of both houses— 
and the Governor's office, too, incldentally— 
since 1955. 

There were signs during the 1963 session 
that the Democrats were getting spoiled. On 
the other hand, the long vote drought did 
not seem to be doing the Republicans any 
good, either. 

In the house, the Democrats had 101 of 
the 163 seats, and they seemed to believe 
the majority was big enough to allow them 
to do what they pleased—literally. 

Time after time, as the legislative week 
drew to an end, or a session ran long, there 
were dozens of empty desks on the Demo- 
cratic side, showing representatives had 
ducked out and gone home. Sometimes 
there seemed to be more Republicans than 
Democrats on the job. 

Time after time, Republicans were victims 
of brusque rulings from the speaker's chair. 

Leaders in the house sometimes started off 
with flags flying, only to find hardly anybody 
following. $ 

Some of the most stubborn and effective 
opponents of the Democratic administra- 
tion’s programs were Democratic legislators, 
and it was only with the help of Republicans 
that some of the most important legislation. 
was passed. 

Democrats often seemed to be more inter- 
ested in advancing the interests of their own 
factions than of the party as a whole, or the 
State of Missouri, 

There were leadership problems in the 
senate, too, though they were not as ob- 
vious. Democrats, with a 28-to-6 margin, 
must take the blame for the grand end-of- 
session jam which saw more than 100 bills 
die on the senate calendar because of earlier 
dawdling, 

Though it is hard to pinpoint blame for 
such situations, it seems reasonable to ex- 
pect that grown men, elected to positions 
of public trust, might do better. 

For Republicans, an extended minority 
existence is frustrating and at times em- 
bittering. Willy-nilly, they become criticiz- 
ers, nit-pickers and even obstructionists. 

Knowing members of their own party will 
be prevented by the majority from success- 
fully pressing any significant piece of legis- 
lation, some wind up voting against nearly 
every important Democratic-sponsored bill, 
good or bad. a 

Secure in the knowledge the Democrats 
have to bear the responsibility for whatever 
the legislature does, they feel free to oppose 
things they might approve if they were in 
the majority. 

A simple reversal in the partisan balance 
of the legislature would not work miracles, 
There will always be factions, selfishness and 
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irresponsibility across party lines, and legis- 
lators apparently will forever fight with the 
Governor. , 

Yet Democrats might benefit if they knew 
firsthand what the frustrations of the mi- 
nority are. Republicans might be helped 
if they had to be for, instead of against, 


something. $ 

Apart from any considerations of party 
platform or personalities, an exchange in 
roles could help both parties—and the 
State. 


John Heath Retires After 51 Years of 
Carrying Tyringham Valley Mail 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, in these 
days of ABCD, ZIP, vim, and who knows 
when the vigah“ will appear, it is cer- 
tainly refreshing to read of a man who 
has served the Post Office in the highest 
ideals of individual service. 

I refer to a distinguished man in my 
district, John Heath, of Tyringham, who 
carried Tyringham Valley mail for 51 
years and who is now retired. 

His story is a picture of the New Eng- 
land, Mr. Speaker, which contains the 
individual virtues of accomplishment 
and service. z 

He has become, as this fine article 
from the Berkshire Eagle in Pittsfield 
states, a “Landmark in Tyringham.” 

I am sure that my colleagues in the 
House will enjoy this article and read it 
as a picture of genuine New England. 

For Mr. Heath, I wish many years of 
happiness which he deserves for a life 
well lived and a job well done. 


te article appeared on August 7, 
1963: 

TYRINGHAM.—A reliable team of horses was 
all that John Heath ever needed to assure 
that the mails reach Tyringham. There were 
no such frills as ZIP code numbers in those 
days. 

But now, more than 40 years after he 
first got the contract for the star route from 
Lee to Tyringham, Mr. Heath has retired. 
He leaves the mail delivery to data process- 
ing machines and the younger generation. 

Last month, 76-year-old Mr. Heath gave 
up the job he has held since 1912. III health 
forced his retirement. 

In the beginning the trip from Tyringham 
to Lee and back was made with a pair of 
black horses and a r’g. In addition to carry- 
ing the mall, Mr. Heath also transported eggs 
and milk from Tyringham farms to Lee and 
returned with bread and other staples need- 
ed by residents in this isolated village. 

TWICE A DAY - 


He would meet the train twice a day in 
Lee and deliver the mail to Tyringham resi- 
dents along the route back to town. He 
was a lifeline down the Tyringham Valley. 

Occasionally there would be a call to get 
some medicine or groceries in Lee and Mr. 
Heath would hitch up the rig. the 
roads were passable, he could make it to Lee 
in about 30 minutes. 

Later he bought a truck, The horses were 
used only for heavy loads such as casks and 
kegs of staples he carried from the Lee rail- 
road station to the general store in Tyring- 
ham. 
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PRIVATE LIVERY 


To supplement his income he also operated 

a private livery service, Before the days of 

use of automobiles, Mr. Heath would 
meet the influx of Tyringham’s summer resi- 
dents and their trunks at the railroad sta- 
tion. When someone had to meet a train in 
Lee, Great Barrington or Hillsdale, N. T., he 
would call Mr. Heath. The Howards, the 
Gilders, the Littels ali depended on him for 
transportation. 

In 1926, Mr. Heath started carrying Tyring- 
ham students to Lee High in a Ford station 
wagon. Thirty-three years later, in 1959, he 
made his last trip. The number of students 
making the trip had increased considerably 
in 1939 when Tyringham fifth and sixth 
graders joined high school students in com- 
muting to Lee. 

SEVEN-PASSENGER PACKARD 

The Heaths acquired a seven-passenger 
Packard and in 1944 they acquired their first 
bus. A native of Tyringham, Mr. Heath lived 
in Monterey several years before returning 
to this town in 1912. While in Monterey, he 
drove a team of horses for his brother on 
the mail route from Monterey to Great Bar- 
rington. 

But he has become a landmark in Tyring- 
ham, There has not been a summer or 
winter resident of the town that did not 
come to depend on him for something—the 
mail, their groceries, the safe passage of 
their children to school, or their entire 
physical contact with the world beyond this 
little valley. 


Maybe Our Dollars Should Come Home 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM H. NATCHER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. NATCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
on, I include herewith an editorial en- 
titled “Maybe Our Dollars Should Come 
Home,” which appeared in the Mes- 
senger, of Madisonville, Ky., on Au- 
gust 8, 1963. 

The editorial is as follows: 

Maryse OUR DOLLARS SHOULD COME Home 

If a fellow thinks he is not affected by the 


by the Common Market which has been set 
up in Europe—or if he thinks his neighbor 
isn't affected—he should take a closer look 
at the facts. 

It has come to the point where the chicken 
has become a symbol of the uncertain situa- 
tion which confronts the United States as its 
citizens attempt to deal with the Common 
Market folks. 

The Common Market refused last week to 
reverse its prohibitive tariff against Ameri- 
can poultry exports, and as we remarked a 
day or so ago there is weeping in Kentucky 
and Georgia and other poultry-producing 
States, and the tears are genuine ones, wrung 
from people who have raised a lot of chick- 
ens, can't sell them, and don't see how they 
can profitably produce more. 

It seems to the poultry producers, just as 
it looks to the coal people in their contest 
with foreign waste oil dumped on our shores, 
that the powers that be in Washington 
should take time out from efforts to bludgeon 
the population into discrimination in favor 
of the racial minority and do some hard 
thinking and hard acting about practical 
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matters such as the plight of some of our 
home industries. 

Far more important than our image 
abroad, about which there is so much talk 
in the United States and UN., is the matter 
of whether poultry raisers’ children have 
shoes on their feet, and this goes for coal 
miners and steel makers, too—and tobacco 
growers, we will toss in, since tobacco is an 
export item of high consequence to our com- 
munity and State. 

Anybody who has any acquaintance with 
the facts can tell you that a tariff war can 
be a tough thing, and a lot of people can get 
hurt in it, but as the Common Market's 
policies with reference to American products 
stiffen, it may come to the point where 
nothing short of sharp retaliation by the 
United States against European products 
can bring these Market fellows to their 
senses. Mr. Herter is making noises in that 
direction, and our news columns yesterday 
told of an impending tariff war. 

Already, in case you haven't seen the fig- 
ures, the action of the Common Market 
against poultry is costing American pro- 
ducers $46 million a year. That big sum of 
money, anyone can see, can make the dif- 
ference between survival and business fail- 
ure for many farmers. So the Common 
Market's tariffs cease to be merely a news 
item when they touch the local economy 
of Kentucky and Georgia and Alabama and 
other States which produce most of the poul- 
try in this country. 

The sad fact is that the $46 million may 
be only a beginning, for the ultimate aim of 
the Common Market seems to be to exclude 
almost all American farm products from the 
big European markets, in which event there 
will be a big trade war which could damage 
a lot of people on both sides of the big 
water. At the same time, an economic threat 
has to be met with the same resolution that 
a military threat is met, and our country’s 
patience is not unlimited—nor should it be. 

These fellows who have set up 
this market business are the same ones who 
helped drain our country’s gold to support a 
tremendous involvement in European affairs 
in Europe’s time of need. It is a crying 
shame, the way we're being treated, but 
folks who warned us it might turn out this 
way were hooted down as bloomin’ provin- 
cials who did not have the world outlook, 
shame on ‘em. 

Some of the fellows in Congress have al- 
ready suggested that if our chickens aren't 
welcome in Europe, then maybe our dollars— 
and our soldiers, too—ought to come home. 


The Alliance for Progress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK THOMPSON, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. THOMPSON of New Jersey. Mr. 
Speaker, as you know we shall soon have 
before us the foreign aid bill. There- 
fore, I think it appropriate to place be- 
fore the House an article which appeared 
recently in the Journal of Commerce. 
The article tells of the need for addi- 
tional funds for the Alliance for Prog- 
ress. I commend it to your attention. 

LATIN ALLIANCE NEEDS FOR FUNDS FOUND 

HIGHER 

WASHINGTON, August 4—President Ken- 
nedy’s remarks last week that the road to 
economic and social progress in Latin Amer- 
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ica is “looking long and longer” echoed a 
significant but little noted speech made in 
Costa Rica a few days earlier by another 
knowledgeable American. 

The American—T. Graydon Upton, execu- 
tive vice president of the Inter-American 
Development Bank—sald that to carry out 
the Alliance for Progress goals as set forth 
nearly two years ago, still more money than 
first estimated will be needed from the 
United States and other non-Latin coun- 
tries. 

Originally, the United States and the 19 
Latin American Governments forming the 
Alliance for Progress—a self-help program 
aided by US. funds—figured that the pro- 
gram would succeed with about $2 billion a 
year in United States and other foreign 
assistance, 

But Mr. Upton, in Costa Rica to attend an 
Inter-American conference on “industrial 
development and financing of the private 
sector,” revealed that a reevaluation had 
been made. About 82.5 billion annually will 
be needed, he declared. 

The primary basis for this upward evalua- 
tion, he said, is the new development plans 
recently presented to the Organization of 
American States by Brazil, Chile, Colombia, 
Mexico, and Venezuela. 

Latin American exports will not be able to 
push aside the new 62.5 billion estimate, 
since no institution is more qualified to ap- 
praise Latin America's financial needs than 
the Inter-American Development Bank. 

Mr. Upton Sled out the gloomy picture by 
saying, as everyone knows, that the United 
States, Europe, Canada, and Japan—the na- 
tions counted on for the outside help—have 
failed to provide even the $2 billion, melud- 
ing both governmental and private capital 
flow 


The United States, far and away the largest 
contributor to Latin America’s economy, last 
year provided about $1.1 billion in govern- 
mental help to Latin America while private 
capital furnished about a net $150 million. 


LARGER AID UNLIKELY 


Mr. Upton further revealed that an anal- 
ysis.of U.S. and European attitudes toward 
foreign aid indicates that it is quite unlikely 
that Government outlays to Latin America 
will be increased from present levels. 

His conclusion—only a great surge of pri- 
vate US. and European capital into Latin 
America will enable the Alliance for Progress 
to meet such goals as an average increase in 
per capita national product of 2.5 percent. 

Greater investment promotion by the 
Latin American countries, he suggested, 
might be one way to encourage this invest- 
ment flow. But given the apparent limits 
of Latin American self-help—actual or 
threatened political instability, controver- 
sial policies toward foreign capital and the 
lack of sound overall planning—it seems that 
it would take more than investment centers 
to rescue the Alliance for Progress at this 
time, 


Independence of Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15; 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, today the 
Republic of Korea celebrates the 15th 
anniversary of her independence, and we 
wish to take this opportunity to send 
warm felicitations to His Excellency, 
the acting President of the Republic, 
Chung Hee Park; and His Excellency, 
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the Korean Ambassador to the United 
States, Chung Yul Kim. 

The Republic of Korea was formed on 
August 15, 1948, and today the country 
celebrates the anniversary of that occa- 
sion. The 15 years of its life have been 
a continual test of its strength and will 
to survive. At the very outset the coun- 
try was torn by war and its people under- 
Went great hardships. The Communist 
invasion from the north in 1950 came 
very close to sweeping across the penin- 
sula. Showing great strength and cour- 
age, the Army of the Republic of Korea 
and the United Nations forces launched 
& counterattack. After 37 months of 
rugged fighting they succeeded in repel- 
ling the aggression against the Republic 
of Korea. The efforts to accomplish the 
unification of all Korea, however, were 
frustrated by the massive military inter- 
vention of Communist China. Finally 
an armistice agreement was signed in 
Poi which formally ended the hostil- 

Ten years have passed since the Kore- 
an truce was negotiated at Panmunjom. 
There has been no more war—but there 
has been no real peace, either. Ameri- 
can, South Korean, and North Korean 
Communist soldiers still stand guard 
along the cease-fire line, which is the 
38th parallel line. From time to time 
there are clashes with the enemy. Three 
Americans were recently ambushed and 
killed by Communist soldiers in the de- 
militarized zone. The unprovoked and 
brutal gunning of these men was a tragic 
reminder to all of us that the Korean 
Conflict is not yet settled. It was also 
& reminder that the Republic of Korea 
is still an important and vital fortress 
of the free world against communism. 

With the assistance provided by the 
United Nations and the United States, 
the Republic of Korea has rebuilt its 
War-shattered land. The positive meas- 
ures taken by the United States have 
included a continuous and extensive pro- 
gram of economic aid. The United 
States has also provided ‘military as- 
Sistance to maintain the defense capa- 
bility of the Republic against the hostile 
Communist regime to the north. The 
great burden of responsibility, however, 
is shouldered by the South Koreans, 
themselves. Over 600,000 Republic of 
Korea soldiers at this very moment wait 
in readiness for any sign of attack by 
the North Koreans. 

It is very difficult to know how much 
longer the Republic of Korea will be in 
danger of invasion from the north. The 
recent intensification of Communist ac- 
tivities in the region of the 38th parallel 
indicate a stepping up of espionage and 
Subversion attempts. It will call for in- 
Creasing vigilance by .the combined 
American and Republic of Korea forces. 
A powerful defense posture is still one of 
the most effective deterrents to aggres- 
Sion. Whatever the answer to the ques- 
tion of time may be, the record of the 
South Koreans who have been on free- 
dom's firing line for 15 years deserves 
the salute of the United States and the 
free world. 


A Worthy Cause 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF ~ 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


0 Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
my distinguished colleague from Michi- 
gan, Representative WILLIAM S. BROOM- 

FIELD, recently showed his deep concern 
for American taxpayers in offering an 
amendment requiring congressional au- 
thorization for all new foreign aid proj- 
ects costing more than $100 million to 
the foreign assistance bill of 1963. In 
light of the widespread dissatisfaction 
with results of the foreign aid program, 
his timely proposal would give Congress 
opportunity to express its will on sizable 
additions to our foreign aid program. 

It is regrettable that Mr. BROOMFIELD’S 
worthy suggestion was rejected by a very 
close vote in the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee. Since I understand that 
this amendment will be offered when the 
House considers the foreign aid author- 
ization bill, under unanimous consent, I 
include the following editorial from the 
State Journal of Lansing, Mich., dated 
August 5, 1963, in the Appendix of the 
Recorp as an indication of local interest 
in Mr. BROoMFIELD’s efforts: 

A WORTHY CAUSE 

Because an amendment sponsored by Rep- 
resentative WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD, Republi- 
can, of Michigan, would provide an addi- 
tional check on this country’s multibillion- 
dollar annual foreign aid spending, it is 
regrettable that the proposal was defeated 
last week by the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee, 

The Michigan Congressman's amendment 
would have required specific congressional 
authorization for all new foreign aid projects 
costing more than $100 million. 

Such a regulation would have called for 
& congressionaLreview of any decision by the 
administration to help India build a giant 
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new stéel plant. Representative BROOMFIELD ' 


had hoped that the amendment would help 
to prevent participation by the United States 
in the proposed steel mill project. 

Even though a review of the steel mill 
transaction might not have the result that 
Representative BROOMFIELD hoped for, a re- 
quirement for specific congressional author- 
ization for foreign aid projects costing US. 
taxpayers more than $100 million could serve 
a highly useful purpose, 

It is possible that one effect would be a 
significant reduction of America’s foreign 
aid outlays that might lighten the Federal 
tax burden and improve this country's se- 
rious international balance-of-payments sit- 
uation. 

There is some encouragement in the fact 
that 15 of the 32 committee members voting 
supported the amendment, Perhaps some 
of the congressmen will change their minds 
after further consideration of the possible 
benefits of Representative BRooMFTELD's pro- 
posal and the committee minority will be- 
come the majority. 

The workload of Congress probably would 
be increased considerably if every foreign 
ald project costing more than $100 million 
required specific authorization by the law- 
makers, but the additional effort would be 
devoted to what millions of taxpayers would 
consider to be a most worthy cause. 
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Fred M. Myers, Sr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO O. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
most distinguished lawyers in the United 
States died recently in my home town of 
Pittsfield, Mass“ He was a dear friend 
of mine, and a man whose life history 
is the ultimate in inspiration, as well as 
genuine accomplishment. F. M. Myers 
overcame the numbing effects of polio 
in his early life and graduated Phi Beta 
Kappa from Williams College before 
completing Harvard Law School. 

A fellow of the American Bar Associa- 
tion, a member of the American College 
of Trial Lawyers, past president of the 
Harvard Law School Association of 
Massachusetts, Fred was also past presi- 
dent of the Berkshire Bar Association, 
librarian of the Berkshire County Law 
Library and director of the Berkshire 
Bank and Trust Co. 

But these and other listings of Mr. 
Myers’ great civic and community con- 
tribution, Mr. Speaker, do not summarize 
the life of a man who never deviated 
from principle, a man of integrity and 
courage. 

As a young lawyer in Pittsfield, I came 
to know Fred Myers and can honestly 
say that I have never met a more in- 
spiring lawyer and individual. All of 
us who were fortunate to know him feel 
a great sense of loss, not only for the 
community that is ours but for the 
greater State and Nation. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to submit for the RECORD, a 
review of Mr. Myers’ life which appeared 
in the Pittsfield Berkshire Eagle of 
August 12, 1963: 

FreD M. MYERS, SR., 75, Dies; LEADING LAWYER, - 
CITIZEN 


Attorney Frederick M. Myers of 106 Crofut 
Street, for many years a leader in area legal, 
business, and civic affairs, died yesterday at 
the Albany (N..) Medical Center. He 
was 75. 

Mr. Myers was born in Pownal, Vt. He 
attended public schools in Bennington, 
graduated Phi Beta Kappa from Williams 
College and became a member of the Bar 
Association in 1912, shortly after graduating 
from Harvard Law School. 

He started his practice in North Adams, 
moved to Pittsfield in 1913 and joined At- 
torney Clarence P. Niles here in 1914. Later 
he was a member of the firm of Kellogg, 
Cande & Myers, and since 1940 had operated 
his own firm. His son, Frederick M., Jr., has 
been associated with the firm since 1950. 

The Berkshire Bar Association last Decem- 
ber honored him on his completion of 50 
years as a lawyer. Attorney Paul A. Tam- 
burello, then president of the association, 
termed Mr, Myers a “worthy foe and a legal 
giant.” Mr. Tamburello said the association 
had decided not to present Mr. Myers with 
the customary illuminated certificate of 
honor because of the certainty he would not 
display it in his office. Mr. Myers crustily 
agreed that the association was correct in its 
assumption. 
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SPECIAL JUSTICE 


Mr. Myers had been a special justice of 
the Central Berkshire District Court in Pitts- 
field since he was named to that post in 
1920 by the then Governor, Calvin Coolidge. 

A lifelong Republican, he never ran for 
public office, but there are many people who 
have more than suspicions that he saw to 
it that a lot of other people did run. 

In Pittsfield civic affairs, he was a leader 
in the movement which produced a non- 
partisan charter for the city 31 years ago. 
He was named to the Pittsfield Planning 
Board when it was formed in 1937 and served 
as chairman from 1948 untij he was replaced 
in 1959. As chairman, he also headed the 
city’s capital outlay committee. 

We was on the board of the Pittsfield 
YMCA 22 years and was chairman of the 
Board of Permament Funds of the First 
Baptist Church. 

A POLIO VICTIM 

Mr. Myers was severely crippled in his 
youth by polio. However, despite this hand- 
icap he was one of the most adamant phys- 
ical and mental independents in the county 
Adversaries in or out of the courtroom who 
didn't learn to answer Mr. Myers’ vocal at- 
tacks in kind found they were no match for 
him. 

He handled many important cases during 
his 50 years as a lawyer. In the legal pro- 
fession his most lasting contribution prob- 
ably will prove to be the establishment of 
the validity of out-of-State consent divorces. 

This resulted from the Sherrer case, which 
was initiated by Judge Myers in 1947. Mr. 
Myers representing Mrs. Margaret E. Sherrer, 
formerly of Monterey, argued that her Flor- 
ida divorce was valid in Massachusetts. The 
Massachusetts Supreme Court ruled against 
Mr. Myers, but the U.S. Supreme Court up- 
held him. 

The High Court ruled to the effect that a 
divorce is valid in any State if it is secured 
through due process of law in any State. The 
Supreme Court, in a decision by the then 
Chief Justice Vinson, said it was not the 
business of the Supreme Court to weigh the 
merits of various State divorce laws. 

Judge Myers is survived by his widow, 
the former Ethel M. Murgittroyd; one son, 
Frederick M., Jr.; two daughters, Mrs. Bar- 
bara Cross, of New York City, and Mrs. Judith 
Shinn, of Vestal, N.Y., and four grandchil- 
dren. 


GOP Critical Issues Council 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 4, 1963, the Republican Citizens 
Committee announced the formation of 
a Critical Issues Council, according to 
a Herald Tribune article of August 5. 

Like the formation of the Committee 
on Increased Minority Staffing, the crea- 
tion of the Critical Issues Council is 
another indication of the Republican 
Party’s concern that the vital issues of 
our times be thoroughly and construc- 
tively debated, thought through, and 
acted upon. Coupled with adequate 
minority staff, the council will help make 
the Republican Party in Congress more 
effective than ever. 

Below follows the full text of the 
Herald Tribune article about the Critical 
Issues Council: 
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GOP Issurs GROUP PLAN— POSITIVISM 


WASHINGTON. —The Republican Citizens 
Committee, 1-year-old organization of prom- 
inent non-office-holding members of the 
GOP, announced yesteday the establishment 
of a Critical Issues Council, 

Its job will be to prepare position papers 
on major national issues. Its chairman 
will be Dr. Milton E. Eisenhower, president 
of Johns Hopkins University and brother 
of former President Eisenhower. 

Among the 23 council members named 
80 far are six ex-Cabinet members and Gen. 
Lauris Norstad, the former commander of 
NATO. 

Undedlying the move is a major effort on 
the part of the party to erase the impression 
that Republicans lack positive programs. 
It has not received ringing endorsement from 
the congressional leadership. 

Separate task forces will be set up, each 
to deal with a specific policy area such as 
defense, space, agriculture, population prob- 
lems, education, nuclear testing. These are 
expected to draw heavily on academic sources 
for research assistance, 

A special concern of the council’s founders 
was the proliferation of public policy prob- 
lems requiring expert knowledge. The coun- 
cil aims to mobilize the now largely dis- 
persed experts on the Republican side as 
a counter to those concentrated in the 
Democratic administration. 

Council members stress that their aim, as 
one put it, “is to inform the voters, not to 
influence the legislators.” 

The council, like its parent citizens com- 
mittee, is to be made up entirely of non- 
officeholders. 

In preliminary soundings among GOP lead- 
ers on Capitol Hill, the committee got a 
mixed but generally favorable response to 
the critical issues council project. There 
was a smattering of outright opposition, 
based largely on feelings that it represented 
an invasion of the legislators’ prerogatives. 
CHARLES HALLECK and Everett DIRKSEN, Re- 
publican leaders of the House and Senate, 
respectively, were cool but not opposed. 
Most of the key GOP policymakers con- 
tacted, however, were enthusiastic in giving 
the committee a green light. 

In part, this enthusiasm was tied to a 
complaint being voiced with increasing ur- 
gency by a number of congressional Republi- 
cans: that committee staffs are lopsidedly 
weighted in favor of the majority party, 
with minority members getting inadequate 
Staff assistance. 

The council expects to work with Repub- 
ican members of the congressional com- 
mittees and with the Republican National 
Committee, but not to be bound by specific 
Republican congressional positions. The 
positions taken,” Dr. Eisenhower said, will 
be those of a citizens’ organization and not 
those of a particular elected official or group.” 

As the project has taken shape, there have 
been fears expressed that it would result in 
an effort to rewrite basic Republican doc- 
trines. But leaders in the move disavow 
any such aim, insisting that they want only 
to apply generally agreed-on Republican doc- 
trines to specific problems. S 

What the council chiefly hopes to accom- 
plish according to its founders, is: 

To provide a mechanism by which Repub- 
licans can both formulate and air specific 
alternatives to specific administration pro- 
posals, and also develop policy initiatives of 
their own. 

To give greater visibility to Republican 
proposals. 

To make additional research facilities 
available to Republicans both in and out of 
Congress. 

To enlist broader academic participation. 

On problems requiring expert knowledge, 
to utilize the experience of Republican ex- 
perts not now in office. 

Those named to the critical issues council 
so far are— 
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Robert B. Anderson, Elliott V. Bell, Adm. 
Arleigh A. Burke, Dr. Arthur F. Burns, Albert 
L. Cole, Dr. Milton S. Eisenhower, Marion B. 
Folsom, Thomas S. Gates, Dr. T. Keith Glen- 
nan, Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Dr. Walter H. 
Judd, Mrs. Oswald B. Lord, Mrs. Clare Boothe 
Luce, Dr, Deane Malott, James P. Mitchell, 
Gen. Lauris Norstad, Dr. Don Paarlberg, C. 
Wrede Petersmeyer, Samuel R. Pierce, Jr., 
Charles S. Rhyne, Dr. Raymond J. Saulnier, 

„Lewis L. Strauss, Walter N. Thayer. 


Independence of India 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 15, the Republic of India celebrates 
the 16th anniversary of her independ- 
ence, and we wish to take this opportun- 
ity to send warm felicitations to His Ex- 
cellency, the Prime Minister of India, 
Jawaharlal Nehru; and His Excellency, 
the Indian Ambassador to the United 
States, B. K. Nehru. 

Sixteen years ago Great Britain gave 
up the brightest jewel in the crown of its 
world empire. On August 15, 1947, India 
received its freedom and independence 
and took its place amon gthe great coun- 
tries of the world. The people of India 
today celebrate the anniversary of the 
historic and happy occasion. 

Under the great leaders, Gandhi and 
Nehru, India has achieved a position of 
influence and leadership in Asia. It has 
a democratic representative form of gov- 
ernment that makes it the most populous 
democracy in the world. The Indian 
constitution provides for universal adult 
suffrage. A method of simplified and 
secret ballotting is used during elections. 
On three occasions India has successfully 
conducted the largest free elections ever 
held in the world. 

India has made important beginnings 
in economic growth and social progress 
and has carefully considered its approach 
to the problem of development as a whole. 
The massive 5-year plans have brought 
an improved standard of living to the 
people of India. In these efforts to de- 
velop its economy, India has respected 
the will of the people and has not resorted 
to the totalitarian methods used in Com- 
munist countries. India and the Indian 
people can feel a sense of pride and ac- 
complishment about many things they 
have done since independence. But there 
are many problems and difficulties that 
remain to challenge their ingenuity. 

The standard of living in India is still 
one of the lowest in the world. How can 
it be raised significantly? Is it possible 
for India to greatly increase its agricul- 
tural yield and, at the same time, to ef- 
fectively slow down the growth of its 
population? Can India, largely agricul- 
tural and unaccustomed to machines, be 
rapidly transformed into a modern in- 
dustrialized country? How can the 80 
percent of the Indian people who are il- 
literate be taught how to read and write, 
and also how can they be made to fill 
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their roles as responsible members of a 
democratic country? 

These are some of the questions and 
difficulties that confront India today. 
But no list is complete that does not in- 
clude the problem of Communist China. 
India and China are the two great rivals 
in Asia. In their developmnt both coun- 
tries have started at about the same time 
at the same level. But in their ap- 
proaches to development there has been 
& great contrast. Will India and the 
democratic path to development that it 
follows produce results as fast as the 
Chinese Communist totalitarian rule? 
The leaders in both countries know that 
the stakes in the contest are very high. 
The other countries of Asia and the rest 
of the developing world are watching 
Closely to see whether India or China 
Succeeds best in handling the problems 
of progress. The outcome will have a 
Profound impact on the future. 

The interest of the United States in 
India centers on the question of whether 
or not India can remain outside the Com- 
Munist bloc and can achieve growth and 
Prosperity asa democracy. As the leader 
of the democratic world, the United 
States must be sensitive to the needs of 
the people of India. In the past. the 
United States has contributed generously 
to India’s development: This country 
should continue to do what it can to help 
the world's most populous democracy 
along the path of progress. 


Castro Strangles Cuba’s Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, on August 
7, 1963, Radio Havana beamed a propa- 
ganda broadcast in English to Europe 
which it described as a interview of cer- 
tain students from the United States who 
Made an unauthorized trip to Cuba and 
accepted the hospitality of the Castro 
government. 

While the broadcast comments of the 
Students were generally favorable to the 
Castro regime, it was interesting to note 
that their comments confirmed the re- 
Pression of press freedom. These stu- 
dents from the United States seemingly 
Saw little cause for concern in this, and 
Several accepted the mission of the Cu- 
ban press as a government instrument 
to educate and unite the people as rea- 
SOnable and proper. They suggested, in 
fact, that press criticism of the regime 
Could not be expected, anyway, because 
there was so little anti-Castro sentiment 
on the Cuban island. 

It is most regrettable that these stu- 
dents should lend themselves to the prop- 
ag anda effort of the Soviet-directed Com- 
munist dictatorship which has enslaved 
the Cuban people and made of the island 
a base for subversive excursions against 

free republics of the hemisphere. 
Their willingness to assist in the attempt 
to justify press manipulation by the 
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Castro government serves to recall, how- 
ever, the methodical strangulation of 
Cuba's channels of free information. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, I 
should like to include an article which 
appeared in the June 1963, issue of Au- 
thor and Journalist, a magazine pub- 
lished in Denver, Colo. The article, 
which follows, was written by George 
Holcomb, a member of the editorial staff 
of the Bureau of National Affairs, Inc., 
Washington, D.C., who also is active as 
a freelance writer, particularly on mat- 
ters related to the techniques of the 
world Communist conspiracy: 

AND THE FREE Press Was Dean 
(By George Holcomb) 

Cuba's free press did not die in silence in 
1960. Fragile though she was, she screamed 
and fought as the hammer rained blow after 
blow upon her and the sickle relentlessly 
ripped out her vitals. She cried out to the 
world in her mortal agony, but the neighbors 
all around would not hear. She expired 
alone. ~ 

Why? What was the world press doing 
during those lost free moments of the Cuban 
press? Where were the correspondents of 
the U.S. magazines and press associations and 
giant dailies? 

Writing of the assassination of Cuba's free 
press, I see her blood staining the hands of 
every free journalist who was there when it 
happened but did not let us know. How 
many saw, heard, spoke of no evil, until the 
deed was done? 

There are many ways to sap the life out of 
a free press, and Fidel Castro and his Com- 
munist and fellow opportunists used most of 
them. The methods are always alike, 
whether used by Fascists, Communists, 
Nazis, opportunists, politicians, quislings, or 
what have you. 

First and foremost is the method of in- 
timidation used against newsboys, drivers, re- 
porters, newscasters, editors, typographers, 
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vision viewers, legislators, foreign corre- 
spondents, and government officials. Differ- 
ent means of intimidation are used against 
different types of persons. 

Name calling was the most common 
Weapon. Any writer who charged that Com- 
munists were moving into Castro’s govern- 
ment was repeatedly smeared as irresponsi- 
ble, an extremist, as a former hireling of Ful- 
gencia Batista, a Fascist, as a current hire- 
ling of the U.S. State Department or the 
“sia"—CIA (Central Intelligence Agency). 
and finally as a-promoter of counterrevolu- 
tion. Perhaps, indeed, some of the smears 
were not smears; perhaps some of the name 
calling was truthfyl. But it made no differ- 
ence, obviously not to the principal smear 
artists, such as Fidel and his little brother 
Raul, who liked to wear his hair long. 

There are many other methods of intimi- 
dation, and they were used. Mobs were or- 
ganized outside radio stations and newspaper 
plants from which offending words had come. 
Newsboys were beaten. Newstrucks were 
sabotaged. Papers were stolen and burned. 
Rocks were hurled, windows broken. Pickets 
were active. Mock burials of newspapers 
were conducted by parading activists. Efi- 
gies of writers and publishers were hung and 
burned. Advertisers were threatened, stoned, 
boycotted. Employees were forced to choose 
between loyalty to their employer or to their 
Communist-led unions, and they were pres- 
sured and browbeaten until they either 
turned against their employer or quit jobs in 
defeat and frustration. And then there was 
blackmail. And confiscation by the revolu- 
tion. 

It began the very day Batista fled the is- 
land, January 1, 1959. Although the sudden 
departure reportedly surprised Castro, he ob- 
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viously had plans ready for immediate action 
with regard to the press. 

Before the end of the day, armed men took 
over five daily Havana newspapers and some 
radio stations. Who was to object? They 
had been identified as Batista papers and sta- 
tions. Similar outright and lawless confis- 
cations took place in other cities, 

Also on that same day, the Communist 
Party daily, Hoy, resumed publication in the 
city of Santiago de Cuba. This publication 
had been stolen from the Cuban Confedera- 
tion of Labor some years earlier, but the 
confederation officials were not ready to as- 
sert their claim. Only the Communists wore 
prepared, Hoy's editor: Communist Carlos 
Rafael Rodriguez. 

Thus, before Castro entered Havana tri- 
umphantly on January 8, he already had sev- 
eral important press outlets grinding out 
propaganda for him. One of the stolen Ba- 
tista dailies was renamed Revolution, and 
Castro designated it as his official publica- 
tion, spokesman for his 26th of July move- 
ment. Its editor: Communist Carlos Fran- 
qui. Thereafter Franqui attended Castro's 
Cabinet meetings. 

Castro also had ready access to television, 
and he made frequent use of TV as he dis- 
covered how effective were his speeches. He 
easily matches Mussolini and Hitler in dema- 
goguery. 

The bearded leader was now ready to 
manage the news in several ways: By feeding 
handouts to favored publications; by permit- 
ting only reporters for the Communist papers 
to have access to ent offices—to 
police, military, and judicial areas; by openly 
demonstrating his pique about articles 
which did not please him; and by monopoliz- 
ing a considerable amount of television time 
as a means of creating a mob psychology in 
his favor. 

Two days after he arrived in Havana, 
Castro announced he was clearing the path 
for the ‘Communists to act as a legal party,” 
using the name of “Popular Socialist Party.” 

Daniel James, author of the well- 
researched “Cuba—First Soviet Satellite in 
the Americas,“ noted that the only party 
Castro legalized was the Communist and 
said: 

“More incredible, in a sense, than Fidel 
Castro's brazen show of partisanship in favor 
of the Cuban Communist Party was the fact 
that no powerful voices were raised against 
this act.” 5 

But this was the executive of the nation. 
There was no Congress to counter his power. 
The judiciary was in no position to oppose 
him; already he was setting up people's 
courts" to try persons singled out as Batisti- 
anos, especially to the military. The mili- 
tary forces, however, were divided and dis- 
organized. Ultimately, Castro destroyed the 
organized military forces, since they repre- 
sented the only possible group that could 
copy with the paramilitary might of the 
Communists and their allies who thought 
Fidel could do no evil. 

It has been estimated that at least 60 men, 
including several army officers, were sent a 
paredon—to the wall—for execution that 
night of January 10, 1959, in the Havana 
area alone. For many there was not even 
the formality of a trial. Their bodies were 
covered by use of a bulldozer. 

Who could dare to raise a voice against 
Fidel and the Communists under such cir- 
cumstances? 

But the circumstances were soon to grow 
worse, as Fidel used various tactics popular- 
ized by misguided or unethical trade union- 
ists. For example, Castro addressed a union 
rally and attacked a weekly publication, 
Zig Zag, which had published an editorial 
cartoon showing a number of bureaucrats 
who had been Batista sychophants in the 
past but who now were trailing a parade 
led by Fidel. He also reportedly criticized 
Jorge Zayas, publisher of Avance, a major 
Havana daily. 
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What was wrong with this? Castro said 
he would never engage in censorship of the 
press, since there were other ways to handle 
it, He mentioned the boycott. 

Carlos Todd, then editor of the Times of 
Havana, has reported that he alone among 
the many editors in the city expressed con- 
cern about Castro’s obvious hypocrisy and 
attempt to censor the press while saying 
he would never censor the press. 

What harm in a boycott? Didn't the 
Bostonians do worse in protest against a 
certain tea tax nearly 2 centuries ago? But 
there is a difference. On the one hand you 
have the head of a government trying to 
use his vast powers to reduce dissent, to 
create a one-party machine, a state-run po- 
litical monopoly. The Communists call it 
“monolithic unity,” or the use of “disci- 
pline.“ On the other hand you have the 
Bostonians protesting the use of monopoly 
powers by the government of King George. 

Before going any further with this, we 
might well pause and ask ourselves whether 
we, under similar circumstances, would rec- 
ognize the early phases of a takeover by a 
totalitarian-minded regime? What are 
some touchstones of democracy? I believe 
there are at least four, which I've tussled 
with considerably so as to make them as 
meaningful as possible: (1) Even the least 
amongst us is free of coercive influences; 
(2) at decisionmaking times, the use of a 
secret ballot which affords ample oppor- 
tunity for dissent is automatic; (3) every- 
one amply and equally has easy access to 
truly competitive points of view before mak- 
ing decisions; (4) every adult has freedom 
of choice between at least two openly op- 
posing factions during the regular selec- 
tion of government executives and legis- 
lators. Perhaps a fifth should deal with 
certain basic rights of which no one may 
be deprived even by government, but I be- 
lieve this is covered under the first point. 

On January 29, 1959, Humberto Medrano, 
an editor of the Presna Libre, published by 
his father-in-law, wrote an article recalling 
that in the famous Castro Manifesto of the 
Sierra Maestra dated July 12, 1957, Castro 
had promised his provisional government 
would be based on “absolute guarantee of 
freedom of information of the press * * * 
and of all individual and political rights 
guaranteed by the Constitution" of 1940. 

The response was indirect, and hindsight 
shows it was part of the intimidation strat- 
egy. The Castro mouthpiece, Revolucion 
published an exclusive scoop—a list of names 
of writers and others on an undated un- 
signed sheet of stationery of the kind used 
by Batista. Revolucion stated as a fact that 
this was a list of persons who had been on 
Batista’s payroll. The Big Lie technique. 

Todd later reported that the “delirious and 
credulous people of Cuba” accepted the state- 
ment from the Communist-run newspaper 
as “gospel truth.” Hitler, Mussolini, and 
others often used such tactics which they 
picked up from their associations with Marx- 
ists and Machiavellians. 

But if the Cuban non-Communist editors 
were too numb to question the Big Lie, still, 
they were getting somehow uncomfortable. 
Sergio Carbo, publisher and editor of Presna 
Libre, and the editors of El Diario de la Ma- 
rina, published by Jose Ignacio Rivero, began 
suggesting it was time to prepare for the 
free elections so long acclaimed by Fidel. 

This time the response was more undis- 
guished than ever before. At a gigantic 
open gathering in the Plaza of the Alameda 
de Paula, Fidel Castro flourished copies of 
Presna Libre and the Diario and shouted 
forth his displeasure. They were trying to 
undermine the prestige of the “revolution,” 
he charged with great apparent emotion. 
He seemed especially incensed at Carbo's 
questioning the mass dismissals of Govern- 
ment employees in certain key departments. 

Carbo has said that months later he rec- 
ognized why Castro had reacted so sensitive- 
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ly; Communists were being brought in to 
fill some of the vacancies resulting from the 
mass layoffs or discharges. Castro obviously 
was trying to cover up. 

Castro’s denunciations were carried live 
on radio and television throughout Cuba. 
Many Cubans expressed shocked anger at 
the publishers for having suggested that 
Fidel was not a great patriot giving his all 
for his people. Here and there, it is said, 
some Cubans were troubled by Fidel's attack 
on the publishers. But these were the gen- 
tler folk, who kept their mouths shut. This 
was in March 1959. 

E! Diario, an open advocate of private en- 
terprise and, even, of profits, had survived 
127 years, through many dictatorships. It 
had been owned by Rivero’s family since 
1895. Occasionally it opened its columns to 
Lopez Fresquet, Castro’s Minister of Fi- 
nance. It was conservative but hardly anti- 
revolution. 

Even so, It was a major obstacle to the 
state-press monopoly toward which Castro 
was driving. He brought Lazaro Pena and 
other experienced Communist labor agents 
to Havana. The Communist Pena had head- 
ed the labor federation for Batista some 
years earlier. 

The labor agents moved cautiously, for 
they did not control the unions at this time. 
A few months of preparation were needed. 

By July 9, 1959, Castro was ready with his 
“Code of Special Defense.” He explained its 
necessity. The revolution“ was being en- 
dangered by critics whose intentions were 
evil. The code contained many provisions, 
such as a couple which would enable Cas- 
tro lawfully to execute any writer or broad- 
caster found guilty of inciting “counter- 
revolutionary crimes” resulting in deaths. 

Article 149 said “whosoever shall intro- 
duce, publish, propagate, or try to control 
in Cuba any dispatch, order, or decree which 
tends to impair the independence of the 
nation or encourage nonobservance of the 
laws in effect” was subject to imprisonment 
for from 6 to 18 years. Who could object 
to a law in favor of independence“? 

Article 156 said “the incitement, carried 
out publicly, of feelings that may lead to 
the commission of some of the counter- 
revolutionary crimes noted in articles 128, 
147, 148, and 149 shall be punished by im- 
prisonment of from 10 to 20 years. But if, 
as a direct or indirect consequence of that 
incitement, acts of violence result against 
the revolutionary government in which 
lives are lost, the penalty shall be from 20 
years’ imprisonment to death.” 

On September 28, 1959, Castro in one of 
his television spectacles charged three writ- 
ers of Avance with being guilty of writing 
“counterrevolutionary” articles. But he did 
not move to prosecute. 

He didn't need to; some of the writers and 
editors could take the hint, and they began 
the exodus from Cuba that will continue so 
long as Castro finds it convenient to expel 
rather than to kill the gusanos—the worms, 
those who do not cooperate willfully. 

By November, the Communists with Fidel's 
open, direct, and personal intervention man- 
aged to force a united-front management 
upon the main labor confederation, despite 
what has been described as the overwhelm- 
ing opposition of delegates at the crucial 
conyention. The tactics of some unionists, 
the obtaining of monopoly control over a 
labor force and the use of that monopoly to 
prevent competition by “dissidents,” were 
strangely identical to those of the Commu- 
nists. How could the non-Communists ob- 
ject to giving the Communists an equal 
opportunity to participate? Weren't they 
tor fairplay? 

This fairplay ploy soon appeared in an- 
other form. On January 11, 1960, Fidel 
opened the New Year with a major speech. 
Once again he denounced the privately 
owned press and announced that henceforth 
all press association articles permitted to 
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circulate by sufferance of his Government 
must—in the interest of fairplay—be ac- 
companied by statements of “clarification” 
of any facts or opinions deemed not in the 
public interest. 

The Prensa Libre, biggest Havana daily, 
promptly labeled the “clarifications” as 
“coletillas,” or postscripts. 

Who wrote the coletillas? By now Fidel 
felt this duty could be performed by certain 
loyal followers who were beginning to run 
the newspaper unions. 

Some publishers, notably Jorge Zayas of 
Avance, refused to run the coletillas. Zayas 
had been recalcitrant for some time. Thus, 
one time when he returned home from a trip 
to the United States, he had been detained 
and questioned by the police, 

The right of private ownership and control 
of a newspaper was at stake. Did the un- 
ions, acting with the consent and encourage- 
ment of the government, have the right to 
dictate what the publishers should print? 

“Yes,” sald the Communists; it was in the 
public interest and was part of the right of 
freedom of choice and of fairplay. No pub- 
Usher should be the sole Judge of what he 
published; the unions equally had the right 
to determine how their product was used, 
insisted the Communist. . 

On January 18, 1960, according to Zayas’ 
report, a mob of printers—members of the 
graphic arts union—marched on Avance and 
took possession of it in the name of the “rey- 
olution.” The leader of the mob was Com- 
munist Dagoberto Ponce. Zayas wisely fled, 
the first of the major publishers to be driven 
into exile. 

Does the tale grow too long? Do the de- 
tails bore you? Well, suffice to say, about the 
same tactics soon brought down all but the 
two biggest dailies; Prensa Libre and El Di- 
ario de la Marina. 

By June 1960 the coletilla directive had 
been extended to every publication, to every 
article circulated in public, in the public in- 
terest. 

The association of journalists, the news re- 
porters’ union, was now headed by Com- 
munist Tirso Martinez. If any publisher 
refused to publish a coletilla demanded by 
the association of journalists or by the 
graphic arts union, he could be charged with 
provoking a strike by locking out his em- 
ployees. 

After all, jobs were growing scarce in the 
business, what with the folding of so many 
newspapers, so a publisher would be quite 
an ogre to refuse to publish copy produced 
by his own employees, now, wouldn't he? 

Now the parades of unionists carrying 
coffins labeled “Prensa Libre” and “Diario” 
became common. 

Yet nearly 80 percent of Prensa's staff 
signed a bold statement supporting the 
publishers right to private property. So, 
the next day they were called to a major 
union meeting, presided over by David Salva- 
dor himself, head of the Labor Confedera- 
tion. It is reported that for 7 consecutive 
hours the Prensa workers were ha- 
rangued and badgered unt they finally 
agreed to sign a statement pledging first 
loyalty to the union rather than to their 
employer. Otherwise, they could be smeared 
as “finks.” 

A similar situation hit Diario. A letter 
of support for the publisher's rights to pub- 
lish was signed by some 400 Diario em- 
ployees. 

Editor Jose Ignacio Rivero has reported 
that he decided to publish the Diario em- 
ployees’ letter, and he sent it to the com- 
posing room for preparation. Some time 
later, while at lunch, he received a frantic 
call to return to the plant. He arrived to 
find 20 unionists using hammers to destroy 
the plate on which the letter had been cast. 

Shaken but not intimidated, Rivero 
ordered the casting of another cylinder, and 
he stood by until he saw the presses 
their run. Finally, he went home, 
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The next morning he was confronted by 
his own newspaper's headlines labeling him 
a “Fascist’’ and “Yankee imperialist.” ac- 
cording to Reader's Digest Editors James 
Monahan and Kenneth O. Gilmore. 

Rivero went to the Peruvian Embassy and 
obtained asylum. That evening on televi- 
sion he watched the final “burial” of the 
Diario being conducted at the foot of a 
monument on the campus of the University 
of Hayana. 

The Prensa editors bravely published com- 
plete details of the destruction of the Diario’s 
freedom and printed an editorial attacking 
the “gravediggers.” 

Not unexpectedly, the Communist Revolu- 
cion responded with headlines screaming 
the signal to faithful fellow travelers: 
“Prensa Libre Going the Way of Diario de 
la Marina.” 

And it did. Amob gathered. Goon squads 
Seized newsstands’ supplies of papers, etc. 
The mob, including a few Prensa employees, 
stormed through the plant and took over. 

It was May 16, 1960, not even 17 months 
after Castro was handed Cuba. And the free 
press was dead. 


Distorted Farm Issue 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
with the question of agricultural legis- 
lation still pending before this Congress, 
I feel it is timely to call attention to a 
thoughtful editorial which appeared on 
August 4, 1963, in the State Journal of 

, Mich. This editorial under- 
Scores the importance of the American 
farmer to our economy and I commend 
it to my colleagues: 
DISTORTED Farm IMAGE 

Using a Madison Avenue expression, Veril 

Baldwin, founder of the 1,500-acre Baldwin 

enterprise near Stockbridge, says he 
believes there is a great need for improving 
the image of American agriculture. 

Mr. Baldwin insists there are many mis- 
Conceptions in the public’s mind about the 
Tole of the farmer in our Nation’s economy. 

of the public's subsidizing agricul- 
ture, for instante, he contends that in many 
ces the farmers are in fact subsidizing 

the public. 

Here is the reason for the reverse twist: 

le the prices the farmer receives for his 
Products have remained quite constant the 
Past two decades, the prices he pays for 
Machinery, equipment, and other things to 
keep his farm operating have doubled or 
more. Mr. Baldwin cites as an instance a 
tractor, for which he paid $7,500 a decade 
ago. Today it would cost $14,000, he says. 

Statistics compiled by the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture bear out these viewspoints. 

g has become big business. It re- 
anes a much larger investment than was 
5 Case not so many years ago. The average 
ey today involves an outlay of $42,000 for 
pes buildings, and equipment. -That's 
e times what it cost in 1940, But many 
i ve more than $100,000 invested. The aver- 

ge return on the farmer's investment is less 
4 percent. 

5 The trend is toward fewer and larger 

1 American farmers are using less than 

alf. the manpower and 12 million fewer 

acres than they did in 1920, but they are 
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now able to produce nearly twice as much 
food and fiber for us and the rest of the 
world. The average farm size increased from 
215 acres in 1950 to 302 acres in 1960. 

As Mr. Baldwin points out, food ts a better 
buy today than ever before. The consuming 
public spends a much smaller percentage 
of its income for food, the quality of which 
also has improved. 

Arthur Mauch, extension specialist in agri- 
cultural economics at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, says that Americans spend less for 
food now in relation to our income than in 
all of our history and less than any other 
country in the world. In 1947, our $46 bil- 
lion food bill took 27 percent of our income, 
while the $70 billion spent for this necessity 
of life in 1959 took only 21 percent of our 
income. 

Mr. Mauch points out that the food bar- 
gain is even more striking when compared 
with the income and food expenditures of 
the American factory worker. The factory 
worker now spends only 23 percent of his 
earnings for food. Only 10 years ago the 
percentage was 35; 20 years ago, 41; and 30 
years ago, 48, or nearly half of his earnings. 

Scientists in agriculture have directly im- 
proved health and helped cure some of man's 
oldest ailments. Nutritional diseases, such 
as goiter, rickets, anemia, pellegra, beriberi, 
scurvy, and night blindness, were common 
a few.decades ago but now are comparatively 
rare, 

There is no denying that agriculture has a 
good image as a customer. Dealers in live- 
stock feeds, fertilizers, insecticides, automo- 
biles, trucks, tractors, combines, and other 
farm equipment appreciate the business they 
receive from the farmers. American farmers 
spent about $27 billion for all the seed, fer- 
tilizer, and equipment it took to produce the 
1961 crops. In addition, farm families spent 
$16 billion for household appliances, homes, 
medical care, education, vacations, and other 
things that Americans enjoy. 

Yes, agriculture plays a vital role in the 
national economy. Its importance explains 
to some extent why there has been so much 
effort, some of it admittedly misguided, on 
the part of Congress to support this in- 
dustry. The Federal Government is now 
spending about $7 billion a year in a quite 
unsatisfactory program aimed at reducing 
farm surpluses and rural poverty. 

Out of the welter of criticisms aimed at 
the agricultural aid program may come re- 
visions that will offer at least partial solu- 
tions for the farm dilemma. 

Any step in that direction would be wel- 
come and potentially beneficial to the farmer 
and public alike, Particularly encouraging 
would be constructive action to pare down 
the mountains of surplus farm products and 
the huge annual Government subsidies. 

This would be progress and it would tend 
to do what Mr. Baldwin suggests is needed. 
It would be one way of improving the image 
of American agriculture. 


Independence of the Republic 
of the Congo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


P 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Aug- 
ust 15, the Republic of the Congo cele- 
brates the third anniversary of her in- 
dependence, and we wish to take this 
opportunity to send warm felicitations 
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to His Excellency, the President of the 
Republic, Fulbert Youlou; and His Ex- 
cellency, the Congolese Ambassador to 
the United States, Emmanuel Dadet. 

Three years ago the Republic of the 
Congo—Brazzaville—not to be confused 
with its sister republic across the river, 
the former Belgian Congo—achieved in- 
dependence from France after some 80 
years of colonial rule. Its accession to 
independence was far less turbulent than 
that of the former Belgian Congo, with 
the result that in general much less is 
known about the country, its people, 
and its progress since independence. 

The Congo has been said to be the 
“least favored by nature“ of the coun- 
tries which formerly comprised French 
Equatorial Africa, but if this is so, its 
people have more than made up for any 
natural barriers to progress by their 
diligence and determination to build a 
politically and economically viable re- 
public. Its parliamentary government, 
headed by its able President, Mr. Ful- 
bert Youlou, has already gained a repu- 
tation for stability and realistic plan- 
ning. With its neighbors—Chad, Gabon, 
and the Central African Republic—it 
shares a customs union and has agreed 
upon procedures and organizations for 
joint administration and development 
of regional transportation, communi- 
cations, fiscal matters, research, and 
other services. The Congo Republic has 
become one of the staunchest leaders of 
movements for African unity, and its 
capital city, Brazzaville, gave its name 
to the moderate Brazzaville group of 12 
French-speaking states. Its relations 
with other countries on the African con- 
tinent and with the world at large have 
been marked by cooperation and clear- 
sightedness. 

It is true that nature could have been 
more generous toward the Republic of 
Congo. The chief livelihood of the peo- 
ple is agriculture, and the inland Niari 
Basin is a fertile agricultural region. 
But except for this area, the land is gen- 
erally unfavorable. The swampy coast- 
line fades into a sandy treeless plain cut 
off from the fertile interior by a range of 
forest-covered mountains. The north- 
ernmost part of the country is dense rain 
forest. The Congo has little mineral 
wealth to be exploited, but in spite of 
these obstacles the economy is expand- 
ing. 

Industry is growing, and output now 
accounts for 11 percent of the country’s 
gross national product. Food process- 
ing, lumber and woodworking, shipbuild- 
ing, iron and metal works, soap and ciga- 
rette manufacture, and the construction 
industries are presently the most im- 
portant. The Congo does have one im- 
portant natural resource—its forest 
wealth—which is still just being tapped. 
Timber and timber products accounted 
for over two-thirds of the Congo’s export 
earnings in 1962. 

Although the terrain makes transpor- 
tation and communications difficult, the 
Congo has one of the best transportation 
systems in Africa. The 320-mile Congo- 
Ocean railroad links its two major cities, 
the ocean port of Pointe-Noire and the 
Capital and Congo River port of Braz- 
zaville. This railroad runs through 
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rugged terrain and dense rain forest, 
crosses 92 bridges, and passes through 21 
tunnels. 

The Congo Republic also surpasses 
many of the other African countries in 
the fields of education and public health. 
The Government is spending about one- 
fourth of its annual budget on education, 
and school enrollment, encompassing 
nearly 75 percent of the children of 
school age, is one of the highest among 
the French-speaking countries of Africa. 
The development of medical facilities 


and a public health program has also 


been emphasized. The Congo has 2 large 
hospitals, 13 medical centers, and over 
100 dispensaries. 

We salute you, President Youlou, and 
the people of the Congo Republic for 
your admirable accomplishments since 
independence. May your future endeav- 
ors be equally successful. 


Threat to Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, it is 
well to remember the words that former 
President Eisenhower spoke recently in 
behalf of individual liberty and self- 
respect. We must be constantly aware 
and in control of our duties as responsible 
citizens, least we forsake our privileges 
to government control. A paternalistic 
government is no replacement for a gov- 
ernment dedicated to democracy. Let 
us keep in mind the words of Eisenhower 
as quoted in the New York Mirror edi- 
torial of July 4, 1963, under the title 
“Threat to Liberty,” which follows be- 


low: 
THREAT To LIBERTY 


The “instant liberals” dismissed the specch 
as the counsel of a fuddy-duddy, but more 
reflective Americans could do worse than con- 
sider, on this anniversery of U.S. independ- 
ence, some penetrating observations by 
former President Dwight D. Eisenhower on 
the general subject of individual liberty and 
the survival of self-government. 

Although Ike spoke on the eve of the cen- 
tennial commemoration of the Battle of 
Gettysburg, it was by no means just a “Civil 
War talk.” The issues he ralsed are philo- 
sophically much deeper and broader. 

Ike posed a number of searching questions 
that he suggested all Americans ask them- 
selves. Among them: 

“Does self-government, for me, mean 
sturdy self-reliance—depending upon myself 
for all those things, tangible and intangible, 
that I am able, without government inter- 
ference, to provide myself and my family? 
Or would I rather take from a paternalistic 
government every possible immediate ad- 
vantage it can give, even if I do not really 
need it? 

Do I understand that for every responsi- 
bility I hope to shift to government I lose 
something of my individual rights and op- 
portunities?" 

The former President agreed that no Amer- 
ican would consciously surrender his per- 
sonal and political integrity, but. 

“Bemured by glittering governmental 
pledges to relieve us of sometimes burden- 
some responsibilities for self, family ano 
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community, and bewitched by enticing offers 
of unneeded subsidies, we need constantly 
to rededicate ourselves to Uberty, duty and 
democracy—never forgetting self-respect.” 

Well said, Ike, External threats to per- 
sonal liberty are comparatively easy to spot. 
Internal threats are trickier, involving as 
they do the erosion of character and subtle 
abdication by default. 


The Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS ' 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 
nedy propaganda machine is in full op- 
eration to force acceptance of the test 
ban treaty by making it unpopular to 
oppose it, There are those who say it 
will be political suicide to be against 
the treaty. Perhaps, but I am not con- 
vinced the American people are 80 
easily taken in, even by the publicity 
experts in the White House. 

All of us are for peace. There are 
few who be for war and certainly we 
pray that a nuclear holocaust will never 
be visited upon the world. But even 
this terrible fate would not compare 
with the enslavement of the world by 
the Communists. 

Up to this point the Kennedy spokes- 
men have relied entirely upon arousing 
the emotions of the people in order to 
get the test ban accepted. In the brief- 
ings and in the hearings now being con- 
ducted by the Senate, administration 
spokesmen shy away from facts. But 
facts must be presented before we are 
asked to accept the treaty. We must 
know that the United States is going 
to be protected against a doublecross by 
the Soviet Union, that we are not going 
to lose our lead in nuclear weapons sys- 
tems, that we can develop an antimissile 
missile. None of the experts have pre- 
sented evidence that we can, but our 
leading scientists have presented evi- 
dence that we cannot. 

It is not enough for President Ken- 
nedy’s spokesmen to tag opponents of 
the treaty with being for war and 
against peace. All the facts must be 
known to the American people and I, for 
one, intend to keep asking questions and 
urging thorough investigation before the 
lives of the American people and other 
nations are auctioned off on the block 
of Soviet intrigue. : 

Two significant articles appeared in 
the Washington Evening Star of August 
14 and I include them here in hope 
they may arouse others to demand that 
all sides be heard on this very vital 
question. The first is by David Law- 
rence, “Behind the Bright Treaty Fa- 
cade,” and the second by Richard Wilson, 
“Treaty and Khrushchey’s Moods”: 
BEHIND THE Bricnt Treaty FACADE: TIGHT- 

ENING OF THE Ino CURTAIN Is SEEN IN 

New Soviet CONTROLS ON INFORMATION 

(By David Lawrence) 
Because of a superficial acceptance of the 


emotional cry that world peace is a step 
nearer by reason of the treaty limiting nu- 
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clear tests, Nikita Khrushchev and his Com- 
munist government are getting applause in 
many parts of the world, including this coun- 
try. The dispatches from abroad give the im- 
pression that some kind of major step has 
been taken in the cause of humanity, Many 
Americans also have been led to believe this, 
since President Kennedy has called the treaty 
a "victory for mankind.” 

But the real news is to be found in the 

fragmentary disclosures of what goes on in- 
side the totalitarian government in Moscow. 
A United Press International dispatch last 
Saturday night escaped general attention. 
Is it because Communist censorship, too, is 
accepted now as normal“? The news item 
didn’t make many front pages. But it con- 
tains the key to what's going on behind the 
Iron Curtain and tells more about the dan- 
ger of war than do the hackneyed phrases of 
the treaty on nuclear testing. The dispatch 
says: 
“The Soviet Union took the first concrete 
step toward a planned reform of informa- 
tion media today by setting up a state com- 
mittee for the press with a little-known 
Communist official at its head. 

“The plan to tighten control over Russian 
newspapers and publishing houses has been 
in the works for several months. It was for- 
mally announced during the Ideology con- 
ference of the Soviet Communist Party Cen- 
tral Committee in June. 

“The announcement of the new state com- 
mittee was made in two paragraphs in the 
government newspaper Izvestia, edited by 
Premier Nikita Khrushchey’s son-in-law, 
Alexei Adzhubei. 

“The June Central Commitee meeting on 
ideology described the Russian press, radio, 
television and cinema as ‘the assault forces 
of the ideological front.’ 

“Under the reform plans, Moscow's 30 na- 


‘tional and local newspapers were expected to 


be cut down sharply with the liquidation of 
specialized newspapers. But the Izvestia 
announcement gave no indication whether 
this plan would be carried out. It was ex- 
pected the new state committee on the press 
would concern itself with raising the ideolog- 
ical content of Soviet newspapers and incul- 
cating Russian leaders with Marxist-Leninist 
philosophy.” 

It so happens that state committees for 
radio, television, and the movies have been 
functioning in Russia for some time. The 
addition of a state committee for the press, 
which has just been announced, merely com- 
pletes the process of concentrated control of 
all communications media throughout the 
Soviet Union. 

Thus, a nation of 200 million people, as 
well as the peoples in other Communist-held 
countries in Eastern Europe, will not only 
continue to be deprived of much of the news 
of the rest of the world, but will be given 
heavy doses of Communist ideology every day 
in a massive “brainwashing” of the public. 
With only one political party permitted to 
have names on the ballot and with elections 
more or less perfunctory affairs, the dictator- 
ship which holds sway in Moscow can at any 
moment persuade the people that the West 
is planning a war, that it Is aggressive and 
may launch a surprise attack, and that hence 
the duty of the Soviet Union is to strike the 
“first blow.“ : 

This is the heart of the peace-or-war issue, 
and no amount of treaty-making to prevent 
a world conflict will be of avall if there is 
no free communication continuously between 
the peoples of the East and the West. To 
draw the Iron Curtain tighter than before 
and to erect walls and barriers to the flow 
of truth is to threaten world peace and to 
relegate to a position of unimportance all 
the agreements about nuclear testing in the 
air and in outer space and underwater, Be- 
cause there is mutual distrust, both the East 
and the West will continue testing under- 
ground and will build bigger and deadlier 
missiles. 


1963 


The truism that dictators and not people 
make wars has long been obvious, and that’s 
why the sad news which has just come from 
Moscow is worthy of the attention of free 
peoples everywhere. For apparently suppres- 
sion of truth is to be carried on even more 
comprehensively than before. 

There is in this little cause for rejoicing 
about a “victory for mankind.” The intensi- 
fication of the censorship inside Russia and 
the second anniversary of the building of the 
Berlin wall certainly give symbolic: emphasis 
to the fact that Western governments have 
falled to speak out forthrightly for the cause 
of human freedom. This is really a defeat 
Tor mankind. 

TREATY AND KHRUSHCHEV’S Moons: THOSE 
WO RAISE RATIONAL OBJECTIONS ARE BE- 
LIEVED ENTITLED TO RESPECT 

(By Richard Wilson) 

The moods of Premier Khrushchev are 
Wondrous to watch. They remain vivid in 
the mind of the witness. There was the 
Khrushchey in Paris snarling unprintable 
phrases at West German reporters in the 
front row of a 3,000-man press conference. 
The chairman was explaining why he broke 
With his “fishy friend,” President Eisenhower, 
and oed the summit conference of 
1959 after the U-2 incident. 

The benign, paternal Khrushchev was at 
his best in the parlor of an Iowa farmer, Ros- 
well Garst, handing out gifts and remem- 
brances to his American friends. A couple 
Of days earlier he was bellowing at midnight 
because he thought he was insulted by the 
mayor of Los Angeles, and sent a representa- 
tive to Henry Cabot Lodge, who was sitting 
around his hotel room in his underwear, to 
announce that he intended to break off his 
American tour and fly back to Moscow. He 
felt better the following day in San Fran- 
Cisco. 

The bellicose Mr. Khrushchev practiced 
Verbal assault and battery at the UN. 
Those who saw him do it could not really 
believe afterward that he had actually ham- 
mered the desk with his shoe. It looked for 
a while as if Mr. Khrushchev would never go 

but would stay in New York all winter. 

Khrushchev, the debater, reached forensic 
heights in his wordy and menacing wrangle 
with Vice President Nixon in the exhibit 
kitchen of the American fair in Moscow. 
This was the intractable Khrushchev who did 
not even hesitate to rise later to object to a 
Nixon statement during a formal public 
Speech. 

The reasonable, rational Khrushchev was 
&t Camp David with President Eisenhower. 

chev, the good guest, was also with 

General Eisenhower on the White House 

lawn, sheepishly and in some trepidation en- 

tering a helicopter for the first time for a 

Closeup air tour of Washington's housing 

developments. 

There was everyman's Khrushchey who, 
welcomed by the President at Andrews Air 
Force Base near Washington, could find no 
one to take his hat, so he hung it on a post. 

The possessive, proud Khrushchey was at 
the Moscow airport, dressed in a white em- 
broidered Ukrainian shirt, and just back 
from a brief holiday. Everything he could 
see seemed to be his. He patronizingly in- 
Pected the American jet that had flown non- 
Stop to Moscow in record time, took a sip of 
bourbon, and pointed out how much better 
everything was in Rusia than in the capital- 
istic countries. 

The menacing, blunt Khrushchey was in 
Vienna for face-to-face conferences with 
President Kennedy. He smiled little then 
but presented his implacable Slavic counte- 
nance to those who saw him publicly, and 
Privately he told President Kennedy he could 
have war if he wanted it. And we came 
Close to it over Cuba. 

Now Mr. Khrushchev is smiling. In all the 
Photographs with Averell Harriman and Sec- 
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retary Rusk he is Everyone is 
sunny. It is almost like the smile festival at 
Geneva in 1955. 

Mr. Khrushehev's changing moods match 
the Kremlin's shifting policies, a zig here, a 
zag there—backward, then forward. This, 
basically, is the reason for the massive dis- 
trust in the U.S. Senate on the test ban 
treaty. 

Massive distrust is not an overstatement. 
Few Senators do not have their fingers 
crossed in private if not in public. Yet this 
treaty will be ratified by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Honest objections are being submerged in 
a wave of public sentiment. Senators who 
now say they have serious doubts will end up 
voting for the treaty. They cannot bear the 
onus of being classed, however wrongly, as 
prowar and antihumanity. They cannot 
reject the last best hope, however illusory it 
may later prove to be. 

Yet a rational basis exists for opposition 
to the treaty. It would be a disservice to 
truth and fairness if those who hold to their 
rational objections are pilloried as fellow 
travelers of Robert Welch of the John Birch 
Society. 

A Senator who wishes to put his mind at 
rest on why Mr, Khrushchey turned an 
about-face on this treaty in 6 weeks time is 
entitled to a better judgment than that he 
wishes to spawn nuclear-bred misfits in the 
human race for untold generations. 

The treaty needs to be fully explored and 
debated. Haste in ratification will not make 
the first step any longer. 

When in the end this treaty is ratified, as 
it ought to be, those who honestly and ra- 
tionally object are entitled to respect. No 
one can know for sure where it will finally 
lead, least of all those who have watched 
firsthand the changing moods of Mr. 
Khrushchev, 


Higher Education Facilities Act of 1963 


SPEECH 
or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (H.R. 6148) to au- 
thorize assistance to public and other non- 
profit institutions of higher education in 
financing the construction, rehabilitation, 
or improvement of needed academic and 
related facilities in undergraduate and grad- 
uate institutions, 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Chairman, 
equality of opportunity is a feature of 
our system of government which, per- 
haps more than any other single feature, 
has distinguished our system of society 
from all others, and which has con- 
tributed to the greatness of our Nation. 

Equality of opportunity necessarily 
involves the availability of the necessary 
education for the development of one's 
capabilities to the maximum possible ex- 
tent. The evidence as presented to the 
Committee on Education and Labor 
clearly indicates that higher education 
is not being made available to all who 
seek it in this our “land of opportunity,” 
not because those who seek it are un- 
qualified, but because there are inade- 
quate facilities to accommodate them 
all. Our Nation’s existing institutions of 
higher education have not been able to 
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keep up with the rapid growth in our 
college-age population. 

The record clearly shows that our 
country’s colleges and universities need 
immediate assistance if they are to pro- 
vide college education for what has been 
termed “the tidal wave” of students 
seeking admission. The predictable in- 
crease in enrollment is an irreducible 
factor, and as Dr. Mason Gross, presi- 
dent of Rutgers State University of New 
Jersey stated, “for the first time in his- 
tory, American higher education is faced 
with the possibility that it will have to 
deny an opportunity for higher educa- 
tion to some young men and women 
simply because there is no place for them 
in our existing academic institutions.” 

This is indeed a sad commentary, but 
it would be sadder still if we were to do 
nothing about correcting the situation. 
H.R. 6143, the Higher Education Facili- 
ties Act of 1963, presents us with the op- 
portunity to do something about it. Its 
passage and enactment into law will 
help to put real meaning into that 
cherished ideal of ours, “equality of op- 
portunity.” 

Mr. Chairman, I urge a favorable vote 
on H.R. 6143. 


Senator Estes Kefauver, in Memoriam 


z SPEECH 


oF 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN : 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker, 
the sudden and unexpected passing from 
the congressional scene of Tennessee’s 
senior Senator, Estes KEFAUVER, shocked 
the Nation and saddened countless peo- 
ple like myself, whom he went out of his 
way to befriend. I was among many, I 
am sure, who was fortunate enough to 
have our personal paths cross from time 
to time, and on each occasion his stal- 
wart example in pursuing the public in- 
terest served as an inspiration to a de- 
gree that leaves us profoundly in his 
debt. 

As a vigorous and tireless campaigner 
for the Presidency, Senator KEFAUVER 
came to know my State of Wisconsin and 
its Second Congressional District well, 
and I was more than privileged to serve 


as a delegate to the national convention 


in his behalf. But long after he aspired 
to the Presidency, he came to my aid and 
campaigned for me with all the drive 
and energy that he exhibited in his own 
campaign. 

As a member of the House Judiciary 
Committee, my attention naturally fo- 
cused on his activities in the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary where I was 
able to observe and get a full measure of 
appreciation of the courage that has 
characterized the special investigations 
which he spearheaded and chaired. It 
takes a very special kind of courage to 
cross swords with giant drug interests 
and the powerful steel and telecommu- 
nications industries, racketeers and 
gambling syndicates. But Senator Kr- 
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Fauver refused to be deflected from his 
singular role of guardian and protector 
of the American public in his endless 
crusade against monopoly and organized 
crime. 

With much the same courage, the 
coonskin-capped Tennessean stood out 
among his southern colleagues as a 
champion of civil rights and defender 
of racial equality long before the words 
“sit-in” and “freedom march” became 
part of the daily American lexicon. 

It is too soon to try to evaluate the 
breadth and depth of his impact on 
American social, political, and economic 
life, but I have every confidence that his 
influence will continue to be felt for 
many years. His passing leaves a tragic 
void in the Halls of Congress and in the 
hearts of his countrymen. 


“Justice” Seeks Justice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the editorial in the August 15 issue of 
Justice, the publication of the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union, 
points out how historically the concept 
of property rights has been used to de- 
fend the status quo. The editorial 
soundly observes: 

Throughout history, the greatest threat to 
property rights has been the denial of human 
rights to a portion of soclety. 


Society must serve human rights first. 
The enactment of the President's civil 
rights proposals is vital to “preserve 
American rights—human and property— 
for all.“ Under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include the ILGWU editorial: 

MOTLEY AND UNDEFINAELE 

Back in 1821, qualifications for voting were 
the subject of a profound debate at the con- 
vention held to revise the New York State 
constitution. A distinguished jurist, James 
Kent, warned, with many learned references 
to history, that the survival of freedom was 

being jeopardized by the proposal to abolish 
the 3 qualification. 

Until then, Kent reminded the delegates, 
only “the free and independent lords of the 
= worth at least $250 in freehold estates,” 

had enjoyed the privilege of electing sena- 
tors, Only so, Kent warned, had society 
been preserved as “an association for the pro- 
tection of property as well as life.” 

What frightened Kent was the prospect 
that rule by his own class of landowners 
would be ended by the changes being sought 
by the men of no property, together with the 
crowds of dependents connected with the 
great manufacturing and commercial estab- 
lishments, and the motley and undefinable 
population of crowded ports.” 

This Republic has survived Kent's fears. 
In a free society, the law is a living thing. 
It responds to pressures for growth and 
change. Where liberty is lacking, the law 
remains unchanged. Where it does not re- 
spond to mankind's cry for freedom, it be- 
comes first a brittle barrier and then breaks. 

Kent's motley and undefinable ones were 
only one group among many weighed in 
the scale of history against property rights. 
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In 1821, granting them the right to vote 
for senator was, according to Kent, an inva- 
sion of the property rights he sought jeal- 
ously and learnedly to monopolize for his 
own group. 

Until a landmark 1842 decision in a Massa- 
chusetts court changed the law, any three 
men discussing common action to raise their 
wages were held to be engaged in a conspiracy 
against property rights and were subject to 
severe punishment. 

And for the same kind of sacred property 
reasons, the Supreme Court which had up- 
held in 1917 an Oregon law establishing mini- 
mum wages for working women, fluctuated 
in 1923 and threw out such a law. 

Now the issue of property rights has been 
raised in connection with the drive to extend 
full civil rights to the Negro citizens of this 
Nation. 

It is raised and bandied about as if there 
were a hard and fast distinction between 
property rights and human rights, as if we 
Americans could accept and enjoy inhuman 
Ligh? ached rights or propertyless human rights. 

Human rights and property rights are two 
sides of the coin whose basic value lies in 
respect for the individual human being. For 
this reason we have removed the separation 
between property rights and the right to 
vote, property rights and the right to or- 
ganize, property rights and the right to 
pull back the length of the work day to 
decent limits, 

Through such changes in interpretation, 
the law has been kept as a living thing, 
privileges and responsibilities of liberty have 
been spread and expanded, this Nation has 
grown stronger, and the rights of property 
have been made firmer in this land than 
anywhere else on earth. Throughout history, 
the greatest threat to property rights has 
been the denial of human rights to a portion 
of society. 

In the end, Negro citizens will achieve 
their full rights through the law. But the 
law is laggard, It responds only to the 
pleading of the aggrieved. 

On August 28, thousands of Americans— 
motley and wundefinable—will fill the 
streets of Washington to plead with pride in 
a traditional American manner for the en- 
actment of President Kennedy’s civil rights 
legislation in order to strengthen and pre- 
serve American rights—human and prop- 
erty—for all. 


District of Columbia Business 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (HR. 7525) relating 


to crime and criminal procedure in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Mr. HAWKINS. Mr. Chairman, I am 
as much concerned as anyone with the 
existence of crime in the District of Co- 
lumbia unlike many of my colleagues 
who live in Maryland and Virginia. I 
am an active resident of the District dur- 
ing the sessions. At night I attend 
many meetings in Washington. I walk 
its streets from the Capitol to my resi- 
dence and visit friends in various neigh- 
borhoods. The protection of citizens, 
including my own family, is therefore of 
vital concern to me. 

While I favor reasonably stringent 
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laws, I also believe that good law en- 
forcement depends on much more than 
building more jails and giving policemen 
bigger clubs. Congress must recognize 
that many factors contribute to crime, 
especially unemployment, poor schools, 
slums, and the denial of civil rights. 

Until the Members of Congress do 
something real about these problems in 
the District they must share a substan- 
tial part of the blame for crime in the 
Nation’s Capital. 


— 


A Report to Life Magazine’s Pork Barrel - 
ing Attack Upon the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent I include in the 
Recorp a letter I have written to the as- 
sistant to the publisher of Life magazine 
and a letter to the editors of Life maga- 
zine in reply to a “pork barreling” attack 
upon the Congress contained in the issue 
of August 16, 1963. The letters follow: 

Avousr 14, 1963. 
Mr. Morton B. WHITE, 
Assistant to the Publisher, Life Magazine, 
Time and Life Building, New York, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. WHITE: In reply to the invitation 
extended in your letter of August 9, 1963, 
I am enclosing a statement on the “pork 
barreling” article contained in Life maga- 
zine, issue of August 16, 

I was interested to note that there was 
no reference in the article to the heavy sub- 
sidies enjoyed by the users of the second- 
class mall such as Life magazine. I shall not 
mention any specific sum, due to a desire 
on my part for accuracy, but it is my under- 
standing that during my tenure in the Con- 
gress the subsidy enjoyed by the Luce Pub- 
lications would have constructed at least two 
ports of Sacramento. 

I suppose that since this is a “good” sub- 
sidy it doesn’t constitute governmental 
“pork.” In case you feel impelled to reply 
with the old threadbare argument that 
second-class mail places no burden on the 
postal system, let me tell you that I. have 
examined this one too thoroughly to buy it. 
Suffice it to say that second-class mail pays 
about 30 percent of its costs when all current 
increases become effective. 


Sincerely, 
Joun E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 
Avcust 14, 1963. 
The EDITORS, 
Lije Magazine, Time and Life Building, New 
York, N.Y. 


GENTLEMEN: I have not had the time to 
check the accuracy of the other items con- 
tained in the shotgun attack on the Con- 
gress in the August 16, 1963, issue of Life, 
but if they are as accurately reported as the 
project which is characterized as the “42 
mile canal to link Sacramento with the sea” 
they constitute part of a body of massive 
misinformation. I have difficulty believing 
that Life deliberately set out to build a story 
to support conclusions already arrived at, 
but one suspects that must have been the 
case. 

-The Sacramento-Yolo Deep Water Ship 
Channel was authorized through the efforts 
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of my Republican predecessor, the Honorable 
Leroy Johnson, in 1946. It was authorized 
because it met the criteria rigidly prescribed 
by the Congress—that of returning more 
than 81 for every Federal dollar expended on 
construction. Not mentioned in your ar- 
ticle is the important fact of local participa- 
tion in the project. The local people have 
Overwhelmingly supported the project be- 
cause of their conviction of its economic 
soundness in one of the most rapidly grow- 
ing areas of the United States. The local 
People have bonded themselves for $13,- 
600,000 for the construction of facilities on 
the port. The State of California also has 
spent over $1 million for rights-of-way, ease- 
ments, and special highway facilities. Local 
Property taxes for the port project have 
amounted to $4,789,902 since the port dis- 
trict was formed. 

The project, along with many other civil 
Works projects, was suspended during the 
Korean conflict. It was never characterized 
as unnecessary or undesirable by the Bureau 
of the Budget. That agency held up plan- 
Ning funds in conformance with a policy of 
the Eisenhower administration of not resum- 
ing any new project starts at that time. 
However, at my insistence, a restudy of its 
€conomic soundness was made prior to an 
all out effort to secure funds. The restudy, 
completed in 1954, indicated the Corps of 

eers conviction that the project was 
economically feasible. The estimate at that 
time showed the proposed port would return 
$1.12 for each $1 of Federal money inyested. 
Incidentally, in 1962 the engineers estimated 
the benefits at $1.80 per 81 invested, and 
early in 1963 the Corps of Engineers raised 
their estimate to $2.20 for each $1 of invest- 
ment. At no time did the Corps of Engineers 
urge abandonment of the project. It was 
found desirable by both General Chorpening 
and General Itschner, former Chiefs of the 
Army Corps of Engineers. Any inference 
that the Corps of Engineers desired otherwise 
is false. It is just as false as your statement, 
Now the channel, which can silt up quickly 
use of its soft banks, will require con- 
Stant dredging (above) to keep open a port 
nobody has to have.” 

Life researchers could have easily ac- 
Quainted themselves with the fact that one 
Of the strong points favoring the Sacramento 
deepwater port was that it would experience 
an absolute minimum of silting and that 
Maintenance would be an insignificant fac- 
tor, This has been repeatedly attested to by 
the Corps of Engineers, officials of the port 
Of Sacramento, and others qualified to judge 
such factors. For your information the port 
has a minimum of tidal action, characterized 
as a slack water port, and silting of the 
channel is not characteristic of this opera- 


The picture on page 22 showing a dredger 
Geliberately left the impression that the 
ger is in the process of desilting a chan- 

nel which has barely begun operation. This 
is hot the case. The dredger was not in 
Operation at the time the picture was taken, 
although there was some cleanup work in 
at that time. The Corps of Engi- 

can maintain a 30-foot-deep channel 


in the port at less annual cost than it can. 


Maintain a 10-foot channel in the Sacra- 
mento River, which formerly was the chief 
of water navigation for the area. 

It demeans Life to resort to such shoddy 
tricks of reporting, As the Member of Con- 
th who proudly claims credit for reviving 
5 e project, I suppose I should thank Life 

or conveying to my constituents the im- 
Pression that I could twist enough arms, 
4 enough pressure, to resume work on 
B Project which was totally without merit. 
ut it would be dishonest if such an im- 

were allowed to remain. The proj- 

ect is sound and meritorious and the invest- 
be ut in both Federal and local dollars will 
thoroughly vindicated in the years ahead. 
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Just this past week one shipper alone esti- 
mated he would save $350,000 annually in 
shipping costs by having a port in Sacra- 
mento. It is believed by reliable local of- 
ficials that annual savings to the 24 county 
northern California agricultural empire as 
a whole could total as much as $2 million. 
It is estimated that a minimum of 300,000 
tons of cargo, almost all of it outbound, will 
be handled at the port the first full year of 
operation, rapidly accelerating in a few years 
to more than 700,000 tons. 

Sacramento and her people have never been 
afraid of criticism, honestly and construc- 
tively made. Sacramento and her people 
resent distortion and falsehoods of the type 
contained in this article. 

Sincerely, 
Jonn E. Moss, 
Member of Congress. 


Federal Obsession With Race Issue 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, the trag- 
edy of our time is that semantics is being 
used as the camouflage of power politics, 

The situation of “double talk” and 
“double think” is such today that one is 
reminded, horrifyingly, of George Or- 
well’s novel, 1984.“ 

Thus it is that pious pronouncements 
of racial peace are, in actuality, 
diatribes of racial dissension. Non- 
violent protests are, in truth, bloody 
and ruthless transgressions of public 
law and private property. 

Worse yet, the Nation has been ex- 
posed to the rank hypocrisy of seeing 
proposals for the domestic welfare re- 
vamped into creations rivaling the work 
of Dr. Frankenstein. By amendment— 
or by Executive order—or by any means 
at hand, this administration has hung 
racism on the law of the land. It well 
may be called the “malevolent obses- 
sion.” 

The Times-Picayune of New Orleans 
recently summed up this siege of intem- 
perance with an editorial entitled “Fed- 
eral Obsession With Race Issue.” I con- 
cur with the conclusions of the editorial, 
and I urge my colleagues to consider this 
appeal to rationality: 

FEDERAL OBSESSION WITH RACE ISSUE 

For conscientious Congressmen who would 
like to restore reason and proportion to 
activities of the Federal Government, cer- 
tainly now is the time to do it. 

The Kennedy administration, by making 
desegregation virtually the sole criterion of 
validity of nearly all Federai-finance pro- 
grams, seems to deny any real warrant for 
aid to education, hospitalization, road- 
bullding, welfare and the rest. Under the 
new dispensation, these expenditures now 
are justified only so far as they promote the 
social conceptions of the regime. 

Southern Congressmen, whether liberal or 
conservative, can do nothing but oppose fu- 
ture expenditures for programs in which, 
through Executive order, their States may 
not be able to share. These “loaded” pro- 
grams may discriminate by outlawing areas 
that need them most. 

The logic of even the most worthwhile 
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Federal programs falls under the weight of 
obsessive racism. School districts that bur- 
den their facilities to serve transient children 
from Federal installations on equal basis with 
resident pupils, are not, henceforth, to be 
reimbursed by the Government; they are 
sued post-facto to make them accept dogma 
with the Federal grants. Communities that 
plan new or enlarged hospitals are not to be 
assisted on the basis of demonstrated need, 
as specified in the Hill-Burton Act, but on 
thelr acquiescence in extraneous impositions. 
In areas of acute unemployment, the cri- 
terion for Federal vocational education as- 
sistance is not the prospect of preparing idle 
workers for new jobs, but racial predilection. 

In short, nearly every function of the Fed- 
eral Government seems now predicated on 
one obsession. The administration of justice 
is perverted by it; the defense establishment 
is subverted by it; civil defense is swayed 
by it. Ld 

The very balance of power within the Goy- 
ernment is menaced by it. 

Conscientious: Congressmen should strive 
to set the Nation's racial problems, and other 
problems, in their proper context and restore 
perspective to the valid functions of the 
Federal Government: A highway program 
should build highways, not utopias, The 
Armed Forces should look after the defense 
of the Nation, not its mores. 

In many cases the executive has been spe- 


. cifically denied the authority it now assumes 


to append racial standards to Federal pro- 
grams. Congress is not powerless to rebuff 
this usurpation which has resulted in a warp- 
ing of Federal activities. Congress does hold 
the purse strings. 


Duke Power Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the Pied- 
mont area of North Carolina and South 
Carolina is experiencing fantastic in- 
dustrial growth. One of the principal 
reasons for this growth is cheap elec- 
tricity made available by Duke Power 
Co. This great free enterprise company 
can pay taxes, support philanthropic or- 
ganizations, education, and medical cen- 
ters and still generate electricity cheaper 
than the Federal Government. The fol- 


lowing is an editorial from the August 7 


issue of the Anderson Daily Mail, An- 
derson, S. C.: 7 
Sourrr's INDUSTRIAL RECORD 

The South, and especially the Piedmont 
area, has long stressed its rapid economic 
growth. 

Such claims are written into the records 
and are readily verified. J 

Duke Power Co., of course, serves the cen- 
tral area of the great Piedmont section of 
North and South Carolina. 

Here is a compilation of the industrial 
development in the Duke territory within 
the past 6 months: 

One hundred and fifteen industrial plants 
have moved Into the area. 

Eighty-six have expanded their existing 
operations. a 

New industrial investments in the area 


We doubt that another area of similar size 
in the Nation can boast an equal record of 
industrial expansion. 
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America Needs Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the utter 
failure of President Kennedy as a leader 
of the Nation emphasizes the desperate 
need for a change. That this feeling is 
becoming general across the United 
States is indicated in the following edi- 
torial from the July 30 issue of the 
Delano Record, Delano, Calif.: 

: TEHE OTHER SDE 
(By Mel Baughman) 

In 1912, when the Bull Moose Progressives 
of the great Theodore Roosevelt were bat- 
tling the Republican forces of President Wil- 
liam Howard Taft, they proudly proclaimed, 
“We stand at Armageddon, and we battle for 
the Lord.” 

If it were Armageddon, and if they were 
battling for the Lord, they lost, the Lord 
lost, and William Howard Taft lost to the 
Democratic forces led by Gov. Woodrow Wil- 
son, of New Jersey. 

And thereby was changed the course of 
American history. 

All of this comes to mind as one views 
again the peculiar ability of the Republican 
Party to cut itself into little pieces and 
permit its opponents to sweep to victory. 

This month we have seen the curtain rise 
on another exasperating example of Republi- 
can divisiveness in the intemperate attacks 
of Governor Rockefeller upon Senator GOLD- 
WATER. 

Surely, it must be realized that the im- 
portant problem confronting the Republi- 
cans and the Nation is to find a legal way to 
rid themselves of the Kennedy administra- 
tion. This is the No. 1 unfinished task for 
all persons who want to see America remain 
a strong and a free and an intelligent 
democracy. 

On the basis of the performance of the 
past 3 years, one can make the categorical 
statement that America, as we have known 
it, cannot survive another 4 years of the 
Kennedy administration. Thus, it is essen- 
tial for the Republicans to avoid the kind 
of fatal political infighting that has charac- 
terized their behavior for so many years. 

A record of 3 empty and futile years is 
presented to the American people by the 
Kennedy administration. It is an adminis- 
tration which is out of tune with the times 
and the temper of the people. 

The other night this observer looked back 
through his stack of press releases issued 
by the Democratic National Committee dur- 
ing the 1960 cam . The releases were 
the texts of Senator Kennedy's campaign 
Speeches. Surely the empty eloquence of 
those words must haunt him today. 

He has failed in every program. His farm 
plan has been repudiated, His education 
program has been rejected. His tax plan 
is stalled. And his foreign policy is carry- 
ing us to another Yalta, 

Leadership means the ability to get others 
to follow. Leadership means the ability to 
translate one’s ideas into action for the 
greater welfare of all. As a leader, Mr. Ken- 
nedy has failed completely. 

America, as never before in its history, 
needs real leadership today, America will 
listen to the man who speaks for America, 
the man’ who knows what it is to be an 
American, the man who can lead us in the 
restoration of fundamental values, 

That man is Barry GOLDWATER, 

The men who are second and third genera- 
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tion aristocrats speak for the urban society 
of the East. It makes no difference whether 
they represent the established wealth of oil 
fortunes or the “new rich” of the Boston 
Irish. They do not speak for America. They 
cannot lead America, For they do not un- 
derstand America. 

Today the world is in chaos. Today Amer- 
ica is showing signs of growing decay. 

Why continue the leadership which has 
so appallingly revealed its inability to lead? 

Why continue to place faith in men whose 
philosophy has proved to be worse than in- 
effective? Theirs is a philosophy that is 
timid in meeting the challenges of the world. 
Theirs is a philosophy that destroys the 
Jeffersonian faith in the worth and ability 
of the people. Theirs is a philosophy that 
has brought this Nation to the edge of an 
abyss at the bottom of which lie the rocks 
of moral collapse, economic disaster and 
political tyranny. 

It is time for a change. It is time to 
change leaders. And it is time to change 
philosophies. 

It may be that the men of Bull Moose 
were 52 years ahead of themselves. 

It may be that it is today when we stand 
at Armageddon and battle for the Lord. 


Nuclear Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH G. MINISH 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. MINISH. Mr. Speaker, as a mem- 
ber of the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio, and Machine Workers, 
AFL-CIO, I am most pleased to call to 
the attention of the Congress the resolu- 
tion on nuclear test ban treaty adopted 
at the meeting of the organization’s ex- 
ecutive officers and international vice 
presidents on July 29, 1963. The resolu- 
tion acclaims the treaty as a most prom- 
ising “first step“ towards the achieve- 
ment of “mankind’s age-old dream: 
Peace, the abolition of poverty, and the 
universal fraternity of man.” First step 
that it is, this progress towards averting 
the threat of destruction that hangs over 
the world must cause us to redouble our 
efforts to bring about a worldwide regime 
of law and order. As the President of 
the United States wrote Mr. James B. 
Carey, IUE president, on August 9, the 
treaty is a successful effort to negotiate 
a beginning in the long and tortuous road 
toward peace.” 

The resolution and President Ken- 
nedy’s letter follow: 

RESOLUTION ON NUCLEAR Test Ban TREATY 

July 24, 1963, may well mark one ef the 
most crucial turning points in the entire 
history of humanity. 

On July 24 in Moscow mankind took an 
unprecedented step backward from the brink 
of the abyss. For the first time in all the 
years since the Soviet Union’s development 
of its own atomic weapons, there has been 
a slight—but extremely auspicious—lifting 
of the threat of global devastation and the 
annihilation of mankind. 

Today. because of the test ban agreement 
reached in Moscow by representatives of the 
United States, Russia, and Great Britain, 
there is for the first time in our nuclear age 
the hope and the promise that mankind will 
not destroy itself and that the vast edifice 
of civilization, its culture, its arts, scientific 
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progress, and spiritual values will survive. 

Nothing could be truer than President 
Kennedy’s statement, in his address to the 
Nation on July 26, that “both sides have 
come to possess enough nuclear power to 
destroy the human race several times over.“ 
Nor can we, in judging this treaty, permit 
ourselves to forget President Kennedy’s 
statement: 

“If only one thermonuclear bomb were to 
be dropped in any American, Russian or 
other city—whether it was launched by ac- 
cident or design, by a madman or an enemy, 
by a large nation or small, from any corner 
of the world—that one bomb could release 
more destructive force on the inhabitants of 
that one helpless city than all the bombs 
dropped during the Second World War.” 

We agree with President Kennedy that 
the July 24 test ban treaty has not by any 
means dispelled the threat of a possible 
doomsday, but that it does constitute “a 
first step“ and an “opening wedge" in man- 
kind's desperate efforts to avoid the ultimate 
catastrophe: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this meeting of the execu- 
tive officers and international vice presidents 
of the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers AFL-—CIO-CLC 
acclaims the test ban treaty as a first step,” 
but a most promising one, in the direction 
of disarmament and the achievement of an 
enduring peace; and be it further 

Resolved, That we warmly congratulate 
and commend President John F. Kennedy 
and Secretary of State Dean Rusk for this 
initial accomplishment, and with a special 
note of praise for the superbly successfu! 
work of Under-Secretary of State Averell 
Harriman, our Nation's chief representative 
in the Moscow negotiations; and be it fur- 
ther i 

Resolved, That we strongly urge the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee, which today 
begins hearings on the treaty, to give the 
agreement its full approval and support, and 
similarly we urge that the Senate as a whole 
give overwhelming endorsement to the treaty, 
and be it finally 

Resolved, That we heartily urge President 
Kennedy, the United States Disarmament 
and Control Agency, members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee and the House 
of Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee 
to carry forward, with intensified vigor, the 
achievement of the second step, an agree- 
ment on partial or total disarmament which 
will open the door toward mankind's age- 
old dream: peace, the abolition of proverty, 
and the universal fraternity of man. 

James B. Carey, President; George Col- 
lins, Acting Secretary-Treasurer; Har- 
ry Block, Vice President, District 1; 
Earl Riley, Vice President, District 2; 
Milton Weihrauch, Vice President, 
District 3; George Hutchens, Vice 
President, District 5; David Fitzmau- 
rice, Vice President, District 7; Har- 
old Zeisse, Vice President, District 8; 
Charles Snodgrass, Administrator, 
District 9; Charles Copeland, Admin- 
istrator, District 10; Ken Mueller, 
Administrator, District 11; William 
Drohan, Administrator, District 12. 

Tue Wurre House, 
Washington, August 9, 1963. 

Mr. JAMES B. CAREY, 

President, International Union of Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers, AFL-CIO, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Jim: I have your letter and the at- 
tached resolution, and I want to thank you 
and the executive officers and international 
vice presidents of your organization for your 
generous expression of support for the nu- 
clear test ban treaty. As I pointed out in 
my statement, the treaty does not represent 
the millennium. It does not resolve all of 
the issues and conflicts that separate the 
nations of the world. But it is a successful 
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effort to negotiate a beginning in the long 
and tortuous road toward peace, 

Now the Senate and, in the larger sense, 
the people of the United States must decide 
whether the treaty should be ratified. The 
assistance of people like you and your associ- 
ates will make the process of ratification 
more expeditious. 

With every good wish. 

Sincerely. 
JohN F. KENNEDY. 


United States Is Concerned Over Airport 
Soviet Is Building for Yemen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker. we have 
heard claims from the Department of 
State that the Nasser regime, the United 
Arab Republic, has grown closer to 
America and is deserving of increased 
economie assistance financed by the 
American taxpayer. 

Because the new foreign assistance bill 
is before the Congress, I feel it my duty 
to invite the attention of all Members to 
two New York Times reports that are in 
direct contradiction to the allegations of 
Mr. Nasser’s apologists in Washington. 

One of these reports deals with the 
action of Nasser’s satellite, the Yemen 
Arab Republic, inviting the Russians to 
build a huge, modern jet airport that 
would give the Russians a steppingstone 
to Africa. The other pertains to the 
continuing restrictions on free enterprise 
in Egypt and the socialization of private 
holdings in a drive for Nasser’s version 
of a sort of Marxist “Arab socialism.” 

I feel that standards of morality and 
responsibility should be linked to our aid 
Program. Many other Members cer- 
tainly share this conviction. Im this 
light, a reading of the following two re- 
Ports can only raise doubts as to whether 
another cent should be voted to the 
United Arab Republic: 

UDwnrrep STATES CONCERNED OVER AIRPORT 

Soviet Is BUILDING ror YEMEN 
(By Hedrick Smith) 

Wasuincton, July 29—The Soviet Union 
is building a modern jet airport for Yemen. 
The United States fears that the Russians 
are planning to use the airport as a stepping- 
Stone to Africa. 

The project is part of an extensive Soviet 
Campaign to develop access to Africa and to 
find a means of hopping across that con- 
tinent to reach Cuba by air. 

About 500 Soviet technicians are at work 


du the Yemeni airport, which will have an 


11,500-foot runway that can handle the 
largest four-engine Soviet jet aircraft. 

Although the project was requested by the 
new republican Government of Yemen, that 

n Middle Eastern country has little use 
Tor such a modern facility. 

Washington is watching the project with 
Concern. Analysts here believe the Soviet 
Union is counting on the airport to provide 
access to East Africa, improve air connections 
With India and help open shorter routes 
across Africa to Latin America. 

The importance of African air routes to 
the Soviet Government was brought home 


# 
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to the Kennedy administration during the 
Cuban missile crisis last fall. 

At that time Guinea refused to give the 
Soviet Union permission to land planes on 
her territory en route to Cuba with person- 
nel and supplies. This action helped rein- 
force the United States naval blockade of 
Cuba. 

In the intervening months, Soviet diplo- 
mats have been engaged in a major effort to 
extend Soviet air routes into Africa. 

Guinea, Algeria, and Morocco have been 
under pressure to let the Soviet commercial 
airline, Aeroflot land on flights to Havana, 
Ethiopia and Somali have been urged to 
permit Soviet planes to land and proceed 
down the east coast of Africa. 

The Sudan which now permits Soviet 
planes to land and fly westward, has been 
asked to let the planes fly south from 
Khartoum. None of these countries has 
yielded to Soviet demands. 


VITAL TO PLANS 


Yemen is vital to Soviet plans because of 
her location on the Red Sea opposite East 
Africa and about 1,000 miles south of Cairo. 

As long ago as June 10, 1962, Izvestia, the 
Soviet Government newspaper, published a 
map showing a proposed Soviet air route 
from India to Madagascar via Yemen. 

Officials here also believe the Soviet Gov- 
ernment could link its India route with its 
route into Egypt and the Sudan If it could 
use Yemen. Yemen could also provide an 
alternate landing point to the Sudan for a 
Soviet air route across Africa. 

The Soviet Government has been trying 
for more than a year to get an air agreement 
with Yemen. The proposal was turned down 
last year by the royalist government before 
it was overthrown. 

Officials here assume that the new re- 
publican government will sign such an agree- 
ment when the new airport is completed. 
The Soviet Union is providing manpower to 
build the airport and it is believed to be 
providing the funds from a $20 million de- 
yelopment loan recently extended to Yemen. 

Officials say it will be several months before 
the new airstrip is in operation. About a 
fourth of the 11,500-foot runway has been 
completed. 


FIELD IS NORTH OF CAPITAL 


The airport is a few miles north of Sana, 
the capital of Yemen, on a plateau 7,000 feet 
above sea level. Officials said the high alti- 
tude necessitated the unusual length of the 
runway, to give jets enough space to take 
off in the thin air. 

The United Arab Republic is expected to 
benefit as much as Russia from the new air- 


port. 

The United Arab Republic has 28,000 troops 
in Yemen supporting the republican gov- 
ernment in its war against royalist forces. 
The new field could expand the supply lines 
and also provide a base for the United Arab 
Republic's TU-16 bombers. These big planes 
have been forced to use a dirt airstrip near 
Sana. 

Officials here also expect the United Arab 
a Lines to make the new airfield a regular 
stop. 


Camo ORDER NATIONALIZES 240 MORE 
INDUSTRIES 
(By Jay Walz) 

Camo, August 12.—The process of socializ- 
ing the United Arab Republic went a step 
further today with the nationalization of a 
wide range of light industry and related en- 
terprises. 

Informed sources sald a new wave of So- 
cialist laws was in the offing. These would 
establish new limits on individual incomes 
and company profits. They would also in- 
crease taxes and place new restrictions on 
activity in certain fields of private enterprise. 

At least 500 companies and businesses were 
said to be affected by the new nationaliza- 
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tion orders, Dr. Aziz Sidky, Minister of In- 
dustry, listed 240 industries that were being 
taken over. 

These included rubber products manufac- 
turers, tanners, textile and flour mills, makers 
of paints, food processors, including dairies, 
soft-drink makers, and candy manufac- 
turers. Both domestic and foreign com- 
panies were on the list. 

Service businesses affected included most 
enterprises engaged in domestic transport, 
such as trucking companies and Nile River 
barge lines. These are largely small com- 
panies that had escaped the sweeping na- 
tionalization orders of 2 years ago. 

Government sources said the new measures 
were in accordance with President Gamel Ab- 
del Nasser's national charter, promulgated 
in May 1962. The charter provides that the 
“tools of production“ shall be controlled by 
the people. 

Former private owners of businesses re- 


" ceive long-term Government bonds for their 


stock holdings. 


THREE CATEGORIES SEIZED > 
Camo, August 12 (Reuters) —Companies 
subject to today’s nationalization order were 
listed in three categories: those partly na- 
tionalized and partly privately owned, com- 
panies undex sequestration, and private com- 
panies, All now will be fully nationalized. 
Owners of shares will be paid the nominal 
value by the Central Bank—up to 1,000 
pounds ($2,240) in cash, the balance in 15- 
year bonds. 
PROGRAM BEGUN IN 1961 


President Nasser inaugurated in 1961 a 
program of “socialism” under which most 
remaining private property and industry was 
commandeered. Estates of more than 100 
acres were sequestered. As of May 1962, 82 
percent of business and industry had been 
nationalized. The Government owned out- 
right all utilities, railways, maritime, bus 
and airlines, banks and insurance companies. 

One effect of this was to stimulate the 
emigration of foreigners and non-Arab mi- 
nority groups of city dwellers—Greeks, Ital- 
ians, and Jews. 

Under the new laws, it was forbidden to 
earn more than $11,500 a year or to accumu- 
late large stockholdings. 

-The program of “Arab socialism” has been 
described as ruthlessly cutting down the rich 
and risking all on winning political support 
from the great masses of the poor. 

The application of such laws is not always 
immediately clear. On June 15, a law na- 
tionalizing the pharmaceutical industry was 
promulgated. A spokesman for the Govern- 
ment said it did not apply to foreign com- 
panies engaged in joint manufacture with 
the Egyptian General Organizations for 
Pharmaceuticals and Drugs. One of these 
joint ventures is Pfizer Egypt, 60 percent 
owned by Charles Pfizer & Co. of New York. 


Area Redevelopment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of criticism recently to 
the area redevelopment program. One of 
the complaints has been that it is too 
heavily weighted in favor of rural com- 
munities. 

The fact of the matter is that in the 
process of this country’s economic de- 


velopment there are areas which are not 
participating in rising prosperity, and a 
large percentage of which happen to be 
in less populous counties. There are 
several reasons for this, Mr. Speaker, but 
one of the most apparent is that these 
areas do not share in the $50 billion-plus 
expenditure for national security and 
space exploration, which supports the 
economies of some more thickly popu- 
lated areas. It should be observed that 
the funds requested from ARA are less 
than 100th the size of our national de- 
fense effort, and seems small, indeed, as 
an investment in a more prosperous 
America. á 

Our colleague, the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Epmonpson], under- 
stands the facts in this matter, and is 
an extremely able exponent of fairness 
toward ARA and its program. In a letter 
to the editor printed in today’s Washing- 
ton Post, he answers critics of ARA. I 
wish to commend him for his fine state- 
ment, and am sure that my colleagues 
will find his letter well worth reading. 
The article follows: 

AREA REDEVELOPMENT 


Your August 1 editorial presented two 
apparent views which arè nòt supported by 
the facts; the purpose of this letter is to 
solicit your editorial reconsideration of a 
subject of vital importance to millions of 
Americans who have obviously failed to win 
either your consideration or understanding. 
The people for whom I speak are the citi- 
zens of small town and rural areas who have 
been given an opportnity under the area 
redevelopment program to secure jobs and 
make a decent living for their families. 

Your editorial states that “the scope of 
the program was diluted by including under 
it a large number of rural counties, whose 
problems are essentially different,” and fur- 
ther states that “of the total funds, 60 per- 
cent are being assigned to rural counties,” 
with the result that “no real impact can be 
made on the areas that need it most.“ 

As representative of a congressional district 
with both urban and rural areas partici- 
pating in redevelopment, I find it impos- 
sible to understand your reasoning that small 
town and rural areas should be excluded 
from the because they have essen- 
tially different problems. The burden of 
unemployment falls just as heavily upon 
men and women living in small towns and 
rural communities as it does upon their 
neighbors in the cities; their need for job 
training is just as acute; the lack of di- 
versity in job opportunities in their area 
makes even more urgent the mission of area 
redevelopment. 

The statistics show that ARA loan appli- 
cations from these small town and rural 
areas total $198 million as compared with 
$112 million from the urban areas. This 
fact, more than anything else, accounts for 
the fact that their approved loans total $48 
million, as compared with $32 million in the 
urban areas. 

The fact is that both the law and the 
appropriations provide equal sums for the 
two classes of redevelopment areas—and no 
urban money has been assigned by ARA to 
rural areas. The small towns and rural 
areas have simply moved faster to avail 
themselves of this worthwhile program. The 
money provided by law for the urban areas 
will go to the urban areas, as it should. 
You may be sure of that. Surely the Wash- 
ington Post will not want to let its acknowl- 
edged zeal for progress in city areas blind 
it to the fairness of programs which seek 
parallel progress in the country and in small 
towns. 


Eb EDMONDSON, 
Representative, Second District, Oklahoma. 
WASHINGTON, 
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Portrait of Pittsburgh—Trade, 
Commerce, Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pittsburgh area enjoys the advantage. 
of having progressive-minded citizens 
intent upon fostering the continued 
commercial expansion of the region. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Pitts- 
burgh has prepared an interesting, up- 
-to-date brochure describing the basic 


facts about the economy, trade, and re- 


sources of the Pittsburgh area. In order 
that my colleagues may know more 
about the wonderful commercial oppor- 
tunities existing in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania, I wish to include, as the sec- 
ond of a series, the following portion of 
the Portrait of Pittsburgh”: 
“PORTRAIT OF PITTSBURGH— COMMERCE, 
AGRICULTURE 


Trade and commerce in the Greater Pitts- 
burgh metropolitan area is directly related 
to the economic and geographic characteris- 
tics of the country. 

Geographically in the heart of the Middle 
Atlantic States, almost half way between 
New York and Chicago and influenced by 
the commerce on the Great Lakes and the 
Ohio-Mississippi River systems; Pittsburgh 
has become a major trading center for the 
wide 56-county marketing area in Pennsyl- 
vania. Ohio, and West Virginia. 


WORLD TRADE 


With its natural routes of surface and air 
transportation, its basic industrial activities 
and tremendous wealth in capital and 
natural resources, Pittsburgh serves the Na- 
tion and the world as a leading export and 
import center. More than $500 million worth 
of manufactured goods are shipped annually 
to oversea markets by some 300 Pittsburgh 
area firms. A brief analysis of Pittsburgh’s 
industrial activity reveals that out of a 
total work force of 850,000, about 300,000 
are employed in production industries di- 
rectly affected by foreign trade. 

Some of the steel products which are 
exported from the Pittsburgh area include 
unfabricated structural steel shapes, unfab- 
ricated plates, rails over 60 pounds per 
square yard, line pipe, tubing, hot dipped 
and electrolitic tinplate, hot rolled sheets, 
cold rolled sheets, galvanized and other 
coated sheets, electrical sheets and strip, 
cold rolled sheet steel, tin cans,-bolts, nuts, 
rivets and washers. 

Other categories of manufacture which are_ 
exported from the Pittsburgh area are fab- 
ricated metal products; machinery other 
than electrical, such as oil well machinery, 
construction and mining machinery, farm 
machinery, metal working machinery, etc.; 
electrical machinery, such as powerplants, 
telephone and telegraph equipment, elec- 
trical industrial apparatus and all the ele- 
ments which go into these; transportation 
equipment, such as railroad equipment, 
streetcars and their components, and air- 
craft parts and accessories; textiles and ap- 
parel, such as floor coverings, blankets, plas- 
tics and linoleum, hats, upholstery, acetate, 
nylon and rayon fabrics; chemicals, such as 
Paints, drugs, medicines and industrial 
chemicals of many sorts; clay and glass, such 
as all forms of glass, industrial porcelain, 
pots, fire clay, chrome brick, silica, and 
magnesite. 

When coupled with the import traffic of 
vast amounts of raw materials necessary 
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to manufacture the products produced in 
this area the importance of world trade 
to the Pittsburgh area is enhanced even 
more. 

RETAIL-WHOLESALE TRADE 

Pittsburgh’s retail market Is conspicuous 
because of the number of large department 
stores, as well as the numerous smaller 
retail establishments in the downtown and 
suburban areas. Pittsburgh's downtown 
business activity has shown substantial gains 
during the past 15 years. 

Approximately 147,600 persons are em- 
ployed in retail and wholesale trades in 
the four-county area. Retail sales in 1961 
reached $2.7 billion. 

In recent years, more than 60 new subur- 
ban shopping centers have sprung up in 
Allegheny County alone, They include 
approximately. 1,400 shops and 54,000 free 
parking spaces. 

AGRICULTURE 

Because of the area's industrial reputa- 
tion few persons connect Metropolitan 
Pittsburgh with agriculture. Yet, of the 
100,051 farms in Pennsylvania, 7,060 are 
located in the four counties around Pitts- 
burgh and of these, 930 are in Allegheny 
County. 

The farms supply milk, eggs, poultry, 
fruits, and vegetables to the city. The 
value of field and fruit crops, milk and but- 
ter products in the four-county area was 
$36 million in 1962. 


Treaty and Khrushchev’s Moods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the many 
faces and moods of Nikita Khrushchev 
are vividly portrayed in an article by 
Richard Wilson in the Washington Star 
and other newspapers, as a sharp re- 
minder that those who insist on a close, 
hard look at the nuclear test ban treaty 
are not to be assailed as warmongers. 
The point, of course, is that in ratifying 
the treaty, this country should not be 
fooled by the changing moods and the 
uncertain promises of the Soviets. Un- 
der unanimous consent, I include Mr. 
Wilson's article in the RECORD: 


From the Washington Evening Star, Aug. 14, 
1963] 

TREATY AND KHRUSHCHEV'S Moops—THOSE 
Who RISE RATIONAL OBJECTIONS ARE BE- 
LIEVED ENTITLED TO RESPECT 

(By Richard Wilson) 

The moods of Premier Khrushchev are 
wondrous to watch. They remain vivid in 
the mind of the witness. There was the 
Khrushchev in Paris snarling unprintable 
phrases at West German reporters in the 
front row of a 3,000-man press conference. 
The chairman was explaining why he broke 
with his fishy friend,” President Eisenhower, 
and torpedoed the Summit Conference of 
1959 after the U-2 incident. 

The benign, paternal Khrushchev was at 
his best in the parlor of an Iowa farmer, 
Roswell Garst, handing out gifts and remem- 
brances to his American friends, A couple of 
days earlier he was bellowing at midnight 
because he thought he was insulted by the 
mayor of Los Angeles, and sent a representa- 
tive to Henry Cabot Lodge, who was sitting 
around his hotel room in his underwear, to 
announce that he intended to break off his 
American tour and fly back to Moscow. He 
felt better the following day in San Francisco. 
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The bellicose Mr. Khrushchev practiced 
verbal assault and battery at the UN. Those 
who saw him do it could not really believe 
afterward that he had actually hammered 
the desk with his shoe. It looked for a while 
as if Mr Khrushchev would never go home 
btu would stay in New York all winter. 

Khrushchev, the debater, reached forensic 
heights in his wordy and menacing wrangle 
with Vice President Nixon in the exhibit 
Kitchen of the American fair in Moscow. 
This was the intractable Khrushchey who 
did not even hesitate to rise later to object 
to a Nixon statement during a formal public 
speech. 

The reasonable, rational Khrushchev was 
at Camp David with President Eisenhower. 
Khrushchev, the good guest, was also with 
General Eisenhower on the White House 
lawn, sheepishly and in some trepidation en- 
tering a helicopter for the first time for a 
Closeup air tour of Washington's housing 
developments. / 

There was everyman’s Khrushchey who, 
welcomed by the President at Andrews Air 
Force base near Washington, could find no 
one to take his hat so he hung it on a post. 

The possessive, proud Khrushchev was at 
the Moscow airport, dressed in a white em- 
broidered Ukrainian shirt, and just back 
from a brief holiday, Everything he could 
see seemed to be his. He patronizingly in- 
spected the American jet that had flown non- 
stop to Moscow in record time, took a sip of 
bourbon, and pointed out how much better 
eve: was in Russia than in the capil- 
talistic countries. 

The menacing, blunt Khrushchev was in 
Vienna for face-to-face conferences with 
President Kennedy. He smiled little then 
but presented his implacable Slavic counte- 
nance to those who saw him publicly, and 
privately he told President Kennedy he could 
have war if he wanted it. And we came close 
to it over Cuba. 

Now Mr. Khrushchey is smiling. In all 
the photographs with Averell Harriman and 
Secretary Rusk he is beaming. Everyone is 
Sunny. It is almost like the smile festival at 
Geneva in 1955. 

Mr. Ehrushchev's changing moods match 
the Kremlin's shifting policies, a zig here, a 
Zag there—backward, then forward. This, 
basically, is the reason for the massive dis- 
trust in the U.S. Senate on the test ban 
treaty. 

Massive distrust is not an overstatement. 
Few Senators do not have their fingers 
Crossed in private if not in public. Yet this 
treaty will be ratified by an overwhelming 
majority. 

Honest objections are being submerged in 
& wave of public sentiment. Senators who 
now say they have serious doubts will end 
up voting for the treaty. They cannot bear 
the onus of being classed, however wrongly, 
as prowar and antihumanity. They can- 
not reject the last best hope, however illusory 
it may later prove to be. 

Yet a rational basis exists for opposition to 
the treaty. It would be a disservice to truth 
and fairness if those who hold to their ra- 
tional objections are pilloried as fellow travel- 
vie of Robert Welch of the John Birch So- 
clety. 

A Senator who wishes to put his mind at 
rest on why Mr. Khrushchev turned an 
about-face on this treaty in 6 weeks’ time is 
entitled to a better judgment than that he 
wishes to spawn nuclear-bred misfits in the 
human race for untold generations. 

The treaty needs to be fully explored and 
debated. Haste in ratification will not make 
the first step any longer. 

When in the end this treaty is ratified, as 
it ought to be, those who honestly and ra- 
tionally object are entitled to respect. No 
One can know for sure where it will finally 
lead, least of all those who have watched 
firsthand the changing moods of Mr. Khru- 
shchey. 


Alliance for Progress Plan Will Ask More 
of Latins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I would like to 
include herewith an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Times of July 
28, regarding recent changes in the Al- 
liance for Progress, which would increase 
Latin America’s participation and re- 
sponsibility in this foreign assistance 


program. 

The article follows: 
ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS PLAN WILL Ask MORE 
or LATINS 
(By Henry Raymont) 

WASHINGTON, July 27.—The administration 
has approved changes in the Alliance for 
Progress that would increase Latin America’s 
participation and responsibility in guiding 
the 10-year program of social and economic 
growth. 

Some shifts in the leadership of the pro- 
gram are also expected. For example, Gra- 
ham Martin, deputy coordinator of the Al- 
lance for Progress, is understood to have 
been selected as Ambassador to Thailand to 
succeed Kenneth P. Young. 

Specifically, the administration has en- 
dorsed the formation of a new inter-Ameri- 
can committe with executive powers to allo- 
cate aid in proportion to the recipient coun- 
tries’ efforts at self-help. 

The new body would not impair Washing- 
ton's ultimate authority over U.S, aid funds, 
or in any way diminish its freedom to set 
policies toward individual Latin-American 
countries. 

FUNDS COULD BE REFUSED 

Thus, if the United States objected to aid- 
ing a country whose program had been ap- 
proved by the committee, the group would 
turn to other sources of financing, such as 
the International Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development, Western Europe, or Japan. 

Conversely, if the- committee found a coun- 
try to be ineligible for aid by the Alliance, 
the United States could assist that country 
on a nation-to-nation basis if it were con- 
sidered to be in the national interest. 

Establishment of the new committee, ten- 
tatively known as the Committee for Inter- 
American Development, was recommended 
last month by two prominent Latin Amer- 
ican statesmen, former President Alberto 
Lleras Camargo, of Colombia and former 
President Juscelino Kubitschek, of Brazil, 
in separate reports on the Alliance submitted 
to the Organization of American States. 

With U.S. approval assured, the committee 
is expected to be formally established at 
the meeting of the Inter-American Economic 
and Social Council to be held in October at 
Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

The ‘big advantage of the new group, in 
the eyes of the administration, is that a 
truly hemispheric body would assume re- 
sponsibility for setting and enforcing stand- 
ards for economic and social policies qualify- 
ing for Alliance support. 

In the past this complicated task has been 
carried out mainly by Teodoro Moscoso, 
coordinator of the Alliance for Progress, 
within the Administration for International 
Development. 

As a result, standards intended to serve 
as guidelines for the development of healthy 
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political and economic institutions for the 
whole continent often had to be adjusted to 
Washington's immediate relations with 
specific countries. : 

The present arrangement also left the 
United States open to the criticism that it 
was seeking to impose its economic philoso- 
phy on the Latin American nations. 


OTHER COUNTRIES INFORMED 


Officials here reported that the U.S, de- 
cision to put the Alliance on a broader basis 
was communicated informally this week to 
Latin American representatives attending a 
technical meeting on economic and social 
development in San Jose, Costa Rica. 

Senior U.S. participant at that meeting 
was William D. Rogers, legal counsel for the 
Alliance, who shortly will succeed Mr. Martin 
as Mr. Moscoso’s deputy. 

The announcement of Mr. Martin’s ap- 
pointment to the Thailand post is expected 
soon. 

President Kennedy had hoped from the 
outset to make the Alliance an agency of 
all the American nations. In announcing 
the program at the White House in March 
1961, he called for a common effort that 
would require equal participation from all 
the members if they were to achieve the 
ambitious objectives of ending poverty, dis- 
ease, and illiteracy in the New World. 

At the Punta del Este Conference in August 
1961, which drafted the charter of the Al- 
liance, the United States proposed to em- 
power a committee of nine distinguished 
economists, seven of them Latin Americans, 
to determine which countries had under- 
taken meaningful economic and social re- 
forms within the concepts of the Alliance, 
and deserved aid. 

Argentina, Brazil, and Mexico opposed the 
plan on the ground that it would subordinate 
to an international committee a country’s 
sovereign power to determine its internal 
policies. 

Thus the committee of nine has been func- 
tioning only in an advisory capacity, al- 
though it has had a major role in the formu- 
lation of the economic development programs 
of individual countries before they apply 
for assistance. 

Ironically, 2 years later the Latin Ameri- 
cans themselves are complaining that the 
Alliance has been left too much to the some- 
times uncertain direction of the United 
States. 

Dr. Kubitschek and Mr. Lieras agreed that 
instead of setting broad goals for the hemi- 
sphere the Alliance had become bogged down 
in the details of Washington's relations with 
the separate Latin American nations. 

While Dr. Kubitschek blamed the United 
States for this development, Mr. Lleras found 
that the Latin American countries them- 
selves had lagged in their efforts to make the 
Alliance a meaningful hemisphere agency. 

They agreed that the proposed Committee 
for Inter-American Development should be 
established to give the programs a new 
perspective. 

In some ways the Committee would oper- 
ate along the lines of the ion for 
Economic Cooperation and Development, 
which elaborates common goals for Western 
Europe. 


Sidewalks to Tyranny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


3 OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the slow, 
steady march toward dictatorship and 
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tyranny is becoming more and more ap- 
parent with every passing day of the 
Kennedy administration. Unless we 
demand a return to constitutional gov- 
ernment and the constitutional respon- 
sibilities of the three branches of gov- 
ernment, the States, the local commu- 
nities, and the people may soon lose all 
their freedoms. 

How far we have come along this road 
is well said in the following editorial 
from the Dallas Morning News of Au- 
gust 11. I commend it for your thought- 
ful consideration: ; 

SIDEWALKS TO TYRANNY 

Bring up the subject of States rights or 
mention that the Federal Government seems 
to be growing bigger at the expense of State 
and local governments—and the specter of 
paratroopers marching in Birmingham, Lit- 
tle Rock, or Oxford immediately comes to 
mind, 

But Federal interference in State and lo- 
cal government is not restricted to forced 
integration of schools, parks, and restau- 
rants. It is not limited to the Supreme 
Court's telling local school boards that they 
must no longer permit praying or Bible- 
reading in their schools. Nor is it confined 
to a Washington agency czar's telling the 
citizens of Dallas that they must close a 
profitable airport. 

These are obvious and blatant examples 
of Federal intervention in local affairs. But 
they are not the most dangerous. They are 
only the symptoms—perhaps, the by-prod- 
ucts—of a deeper and more extensive inva- 
sion. 

The biggest item of Federal interference 
is contained in the multitude of programs 
designed to do for State and local govern- 
ments what they should be doing for them- 
selves. 

A short news item the other day in the 
Albuquerque Tribune emphasizes this point. 
It was an announcement that Federal ap- 
proval has been given for 11 accelerated pub- 
lic works projects in New Mexico totaling 
$1,055,730 in spending. 

The political implications of those proj- 
ects—though important—are not the subject 
of our immediate concern. More significant 
is the nature of the projects themselves. 

All of the projects were limited to the 
construction, improvement, or extension of 
purely local facilities—water systems, streets, 
municipal gas works, sewers, and sidewalks. 

How much longer can local government 
survive when Washington begins to pave 
local streets and build sidewalks? 

As a simple matter of efficiency, sidewalks 
ought to be cheaper and easier to build with- 
out Washington's help. It's not as if Wash- 
ington were pulling the money for these proj- 
ects out of thin air or picking it off a tree. 
That money is coming from taxes collected 
in the same towns that are now having their 
sidewalks built by Potomac engineers. 

The insidious aspect is that few State and 
local officials or citizens complain about this 
type of intervention—as they are prone to 
object to the more obvious types of inter- 
ference such as militarily enforced inte- 
gration or dictation of the school curriculum. 

Yet these more obvious forms of interfer- 
ence are made possible by the less obvious. 
It is only because the Federal Government 
has already dipped its hand so far into local 
affairs that it is able to use the clenched 
fist in Birmingham or Oxford. 

When local and State governments aban- 
don their own responsibilities and turn to 
Washington for help in so many different 
areas, they are merely building the instru- 
ment of oppression that can be used against 
them at a later day. 
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Politicians who expect Washington to 
build the sidewalks in their home towns are 
merely getting what they deserve when Fed- 
eral troops and marshals march down those 
sidewalks to enforce Washington's idea of 
how other local affairs should be run. 


Wall of Shame 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Tues- 
day was the second anniversary of the 
erection of the wall in Berlin, one of the 
tragic developments and setbacks in our 
foreign policy position. 

Since under the propaganda barrage 
of the New Frontier, attention is being 
directed to peaceful coexistence with the 
despotic Soviet regime, we could not ex- 
pect any practical effort by the admin- 
istration to face up to the Red challenge. 

We are thinkful, however, for the fact 
that the press of our Nation is still rea- 
sonably free, with its editorial comment 
officially uncensored. Therefore, I place 
into the Recorp at this point an editorial 
which appeared in the Monday, August 
12, edition of the Dallas Morning News, 
appropriately calling our attention to the 
“Wall of Shame": 

WALL or SHAME 

Tomorrow is an anniversary that both Mr. 
Kennedy and Mr. Khrushchey would like to 
forget. Two years ago, on that date, East 
Berlin troops began building what has come 
to be known as the wall of shame. 

For President Kennedy, it represents vacil- 
lation in time of crisis. A year before he had 
uttered brave words on Berlin: 

“The United States is there, the United 
Kingdom and France are there, the pledge 
of NATO is there—and the people of Berlin 
are there. It is as secure, in that sense, as 
the rest of us—for we cannot separate its 
safety from our own. * * * We cannot and 
will not permit the Communists to drive us 
out of Berlin, either gradually or by force.” 

Yet when the Reds began to wall in the 
eastern half of the city, nothing was done. 
Subsequently it was reported that the East 
German troops who put up the first barbed 
wire had not been issued ammunition. The 
wire apparently was the first step in a Red 
bluff that was not called by the West. 

For Khrushchev, the wall was a tacit ad- 
mission that communism cannot win in fair 
competition with capitalism. Communist 
East Germany had been bleeding to death 
through Berlin, as her professional people, 
skilled workmen and young people deserted 
the socialist paradise for a better way of life 
in the West. Some 200,000 East Germans 
had escaped to West Germany in the first 
half of 1961. 

Today the wall still stands, and its. coun- 
terparts along other borders of the Iron Cur- 
tain have turned half a continent into a 
prison. West Berliners say that 
really prepares one for the first sight of the 
wall of shame. This summer, 2 weeks after 
making a speech saying that accommodation 
with the Reds is not impossible and advising 
Americans to. reexamine their attitude to- 
ward the Soviet Union, President Kennedy 
arrived in Berlin to view the wall. 
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Visibly shaken, he declared, “There are 
some who say in Europe and elsewhere, We 
can work with the Communists.’ Let them 
come to Berlin.” 

Too often our Government has seemed to 
approach communism as a political theory. 
At the wall, the President was faced by a 
Communist. fact. 


From Frowning Russian Rocket Rattler 


to Smiling Russian Treaty Peddler and 
Back and Forth Again as Told by 
Richard Wilson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, the St. 
Louis Globe Democrat's Washington cor- 
respondent, Richard Wilson, recently re- 
ported on Khrushehev's application of 
Pavlovian psychology and an interna- 
tional scale as follows: 

[From the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Aug. 
12, 1963] 
K.'s Many Facrs—A. Rep > 
(By Richard Wilson) 

WasHIncton.—The moods of Khrushchev 
are wondrous to watch. They remain vivid 
in the mind of the witness. There was the 


front row of a 3,000-man press conference. 
The chairman was explaining why he broke 
with his “fishy friend,” President Eisenhow- 
er, and torpedoed the summit conference of 
1959 after the U-2 incident. 


The benign, paternal Khrushchev was at 
his best in the parlor of an Iowa farmer, 
Roswell Garst, handing out gifts and re- 
membrances to his American friends. 

A couple of days earlier he was bellowing 
at midnight because he thought he was in- 
sulted by the mayor of Los Angeles, and 
sent a representative to Henry Cabot Lodge, 
who was sitting around his hotel room in 
his underwear, to announce that he intended 
to break off his American tour and fly back 
to Moscow. He felt better the following day 
in San Francisco. 

The bellicose Khrushchey practiced verbal 
assault and battery at the UN. Those who 
saw him do it could not really believe after- 
ward that he had actually hammered the 
desk with his shoe. It looked for a while as 
if Khrushchey would never go home but 
would stay in New York all winter. 

Khrushehev, the debater, reached forensic 
heights in his wordy and menacing wrangle 
with Vice President Nixon in the exhibit 
kitchen of the American Fair in Moscow. 
This was the intractable Khrushchev who did 
not even hesitate to rise later to object to a 
Nixon statement during a formal public 
speech, 

The reasonable, rational Khrushchev was 
at Camp David with President Eisenhower. 
Khrushchev, the good guest, was also with 
Eisenhower on the White House lawn, sheep- 
ishly and in some trepidation entering a hell- 
copter for the first time for a closeup air 
tour of Washington’s housing developments, 

There was everyman’s Khrushchey who, 
welcomed by the President at Andrews Air 
Force Base near Washington, could find no 
one to take his hat so he hung it on a post. 
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The possessive, proud Khrushchev was at 
the Moscow airport, dressed in a white em- 
broidered Ukrainian shirt, and just back 
from a brief holiday. Everything he could 
see seemed to be his. He patronizingly in- 
Spected the American jet that had flown 
nonstop to Moscow in record time, took a 
sip of bourbon, and pointed out how much 
better everything was in Russia than in the 
capitalistic countries. 

The menacing, blunt Khrushchev was in 
Vienna for face-to-face conferences with 
President Kennedy. He smiled little then 
but presented his implacable Slavic counte- 
nance to those who saw him publicly, and 
privately he told President Kennedy he could 
have war if he wanted it. And we came close 
to it over Cuba. 

Now Khrushchev is smiling. In all the 
Photographs with Harriman and Rusk he is 
beaming. Everyone is sunny. It is almost 
like the smile festival at Geneva in 1955. 

Khrushchev'’s changing moods match the 
Kremlin's shifting policies, a zig here, a zag 
there—backward, then forward. This, ba- 
Sically, is the reason for the massive distrust 
in the U.S. Senate on the test ban treaty. 

Massive distrust is not an overstatement. 
Few Senators do not have their fingers 
crossed in private if not in public. Yet this 
treaty will be ratified by an overwhelming 
Majority. 

Honest objections are being submerged in 
a wave of public sentiment. Senators who 
now say they have serious doubts will end 
up voting for the treaty. They cannot bear 
the onus of being classed, however wrongly, 
as prowar and antihumanity. They cannot 
reject the last best hope, however illusory 
it may later prove to be. 

Yet a rational basis exists for opposition 
to the treaty. It would be a disservice to 
truth and fairness if those who hold to 
their rational objections are pilloried as fel- 
low travelers of Robert Welch of the John 
Birch Society. 

A Senator who wishes to put his mind at 
rest on why Khrushchev turned an about- 
face on this treaty in 6 weeks time is en- 
titled to a better Judgment than that he 
wishes to spawn nuclear-bred misfits in the 
human race for untold generations. 

The treaty needs to be fully explored and 
debated. Haste in ratification will not make 
the first step any longer. 

When in the end this treaty is ratified, as 
it ought to be, those who honestly and ra- 
tionally object are entitled to respect. No 
one can know for sure where it will finally 
lead, least of all, those who have watched 
firsthand the changing moods of Khru- 
shehev. 


Resolution by Connecticut Democratic 
Women's Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
into the Rrecorp the text of a reso- 
lution adopted recently at the conven- 
tion of the Connecticut Federation of 
Democratic Women's Clubs, The reso- 
lution urges support for civil rights legis- 
lation and passage of the Youth Employ- 
ment Act, establishment of a National 
Service Corps, and expansion of the 
Manpower Development and Training 
Act to provide greater opportunities for 
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employment for youths and for unskilled 
and ed workers. 

The Connecticut Federation of Demo- 
cratic Women’s Clubs is headed by Mrs. 
Aubrey McGann of Guilford, Conn., 
president; Mrs. Henry Belcher of Clin- 
ton, Conn., corresponding secretary; and 
Mrs. John Foohey of Hartford, treasurer. 
The resolution reads as follows: 
RESOLUTION BY CONNECTICUT DEMOCRATIC 

Women’s CLUB : 

Whereas our hearts and minds are with 
our fellow Americans in the South in their 
struggle for equal rights in voting, in edu- 
cating, in the use of all public facilities, and 
in employment; and 

Whereas an objective look at our own State 
of Connecticut and the rest of the North 
shows that there is still a great deal of work 
to be done in the field of civil rights here 
at home, especially in the fields of education, 
housing, employment, and most important 
and completely unlegislatable, simple human 
understanding: Be it 

Resolved, That this convention urges con- 
gressional passage of the Youth Employ- 
ment Act (to provide a labor market and 
training ground for young people looking for 
their first jobs), the establishment of the 
National Service Corps (a domestic Peace 
Corps which would work on special proj- 
ects in big city slums, migratory worker 
camps, on Indian reservations, and in other 
areas of particular need), and the expansion 
of the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act (which raises the level of skills of 
the unskilled and semiskilled workers so that 
he may be qualified for jobs in an increas- 
ingly sophisticated labor market). At the 
same time, we pledge ourselves to the task 
of helping assure equal opportunity for all 
and of combating discrimination, whether 
based on race or religion or country of na- 
tional origin, no matter how close to home 
it may come. 


Idaho Power Co. Suggests Slogan and 
Invites Letters to Pennsylvania Repre- 
sentative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our colleagues has been placing in the 
Appendix of the Recor a series of anti- 
Bonneville Power Administration articles 
and speeches. Originally he was using 
the title “Southern Idaho’s New Slogan 
Bonneville, Please Include Us Out.” 
When I objected on the basis that Idaho 
has its own elected representatives in 
the Congress who were elected by the 
voters of Idaho, he agreed to change the 
title but said he had received it from 
Idaho. As you can see from the follow- 
ing letter, the title did come from Idaho, 
from the Idaho Power Co. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include at this point in the RECORD 
one of the thousands of personal mail- 
ings that this power company is pres- 
ently making throughout the State of 
Idaho: 

Dear FRIEND: This enclosed editorial from 
the Boise Statesman puts in perspective the 
recent statements of Lloyd Walker, I am 
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sure you will be interested in the opinions 
expressed here. 

Representative Jon P. SayLor, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C., who has 
been challenging Representative HARDING'S 
statements on Bonneville power invites you 
to write him regarding your feelings on the 
subject. 

Suggested subject title: “Bonneville, please 
include us out.“ 

Sincerely, 
E. E. HAROLDSEN, 
Division Manager. 


You will note the power company ex- 
tends the invitation of our colleague to 
the people of Idaho to write to him about 
Bonneville power. It also conveniently 
suggests the title which our colleague 
adopted, “Bonneville, Please Include Us 
Out.” Of course, it comes as no surprise 
that the power companies were the 
source of the title and that the power 
companies are extending invitations, in 
behalf of our colleague, to correspond 
with him. However, in order for the rest 
of my colleagues to know that this is not 
just a spontaneous outpouring of public 
feelings on this subject, I have included 
the above letter from E. E. Haroldsen, 
who, everyone in Idaho knows, is a divi- 
sion manager of the Idaho Power Co. 

Lonly regret that the power companies 
continue to ignore the pleas of the ma- 
jority of the Idaho congressional dele- 
gation and many other groups to com- 
pete and to cooperate with Bonneville 
Power Administration, not attack them. 

The expensive mass advertising cam- 
paign conducted by the power companies, 
the door-to-door campaigning they are 
now carrying out, and the mailing of 
thousands of pieces of literature attack- 
ing Bonneville power are costing the 
power users of Idaho thousands and 
thousands of dollars. I regret that the 
power companies are using up the dol- 
lars collected in their recent power rate 
increase in a vindictive and vicious cam- 
paign against the Bonneville Power 
Administration. 


Joseph Knowland Marks 90th Year 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, August 5, 1963, marked a mile- 
stone in the life of Joseph Knowland, 
publisher of the Oakland Tribune. On 
this date Mr. Knowland reached the age 
of 90 and in doing so he reached another 
plateau in an illustrious lifetime of civic 
service. 

Mr. Knowland was born in my home 
town of Alameda, Calif. He was a pred- 
ecessor of mine in the California State 
Assembly. He also was elected to the 
58th, 59th, and four succeeding Con- 
gresses. My predecessor in this office 
retired from Congress to resume his 
newspaper career as publisher of the 
Oakland Tribune. 
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While I have not always agreed with 
the political philosophy of this illustri- 
ous Californian and his distinguished 
son, William F. Knowland, I have long 
admired his selfless public contributions 
in his lifetime. X 

It is a pleasure to congratulate Mr. 
Knowland on his 90th birthday. I would 
like to insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp a fitting tribute to him which was 
published in the Oakland Tribune of 
August 5, 1963. 

s JOSEPH KNOWLAND MARKS 90TH YEAR 


The calendar today conferred a new dis- 
tinction upon a man who has a lifetime of 
distinction. 

This is the 90th birthday anniversary of 
Joseph R. Knowland, publisher of The 
Tribune. 

Mr. Knowland observed the day quietly 
at his Piedmont home, with members of his 
family and a few old friends. He was pleased 
by hundreds of congratulatory messages from 
governmental, newspaper, business, and civic 
leaders. 

He marked the occasion by recalling the 
seldom-told story of his first venture as a 
newspaperman. 

SEVENTY YEARS AGO 

It was some 70 years ago, in Alameda, where 
he had been born, August 5, 1873. 

“As a small boy, I frequently visited news- 
paper offices and was enthralled by them. 
When I became a young man, I started 
writing rather profusely for the Alameda 
papers,” he said. 

“I must confess that my most popular 
contribution was anonymous. 

“It was a gossip column, and it ran a little 
magazine published in Alameda. I signed 
the column ‘Native Daughter’ and it at- 
tracted a great deal of interest. 

“This was probably because I wrote fre- 
quently about the Native Sons.” 

Mr. Knowland said the bulk of his writing 
was about politics and political meetings, 
in which he was becoming active. 

“I had real pride of authorship when I saw 
my articles in print, although sometimes I 
wondered why the editors accepted my copy 
so readily,” he remarked. 

“After I became a newspaper publisher 
myself. I began to surmise that the fact that 
I did not expect any pay may have had some- 
thing to do with it.” 

POLITICAL CAREER 

He recalled that an opportunity to run for 
the State assembly in 1898 lured him away 
from newspapering and started a 17-year 
governmental career including two terms in 
the assembly, one in the State senate, and 
six in congress, 

In Washington, he backed legislation for 
the Panama Canal, led the fight that brought 
the 1915 Panama Pacific International Expo- 
sition to San Francisco, initiated appropria- 
tions for the Alaskan Railroad, and obtained 
funds for Oakland's first harbor development. 

His associations in the Capital have re- 
mained firm throughout the years. In 1932 
they helped Knowland and the local delega- 
tion of which he was a member to win a Goy- 
ernment RFC loan for the San Francisco- 
Oakland Bay Bridge. ; 

Retiring from office in 1915, Mr. Knowland 
returned to his first love, becoming pub- 
lisher of the Tribune. 

Since then, he has combined active direc- 
tion of the newspaper with a career of lead- 
ership and distinction in a score of civic, 
business, and fraternal activities. 

In recent months, Mr. Knowland has lim- 
ited his activities, but he retains his keen in- 
terest in public affairs and his awareness of 
developments in his community, his State, 
and his Nation, 
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CRITICAL PROBLEMS 


“We seem to face critical problems in al- 
most every field, including the economy, hu- 
man relations, and international tensions,” 
he said. 

“But as I look backward it occurs to me 
that we have always faced problems, and 
they always appeared to have tremendous in- 
tensity. Some we have solved, some are still 
troublesome, and new ones arise. 

“I am confident that if we meet all issues 
squarely, applying to them the principles ex- 
pounded by the Declaration of Independence 
and the Constitution of the United States, 
exercising the spirit, energy, and ingenuity 
that moved us forward in the past, we need 
not fear to face the future.” 

Mr. Knowland recalled that in his first 
statement in the Tribune, he promised that 
it would be “a helpful and good-tempered 
newspaper,” and observed that “the issues 
that divide good citizens, starting bitter 
feuds, are often trivial in the light of subse- 
quent events.” 

Today he commented: “The years have 
proved that more fully than I could have an- 
ticipated.” 


Urban Renewal, American Style 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, urban re- 
newal, American style, is going on daily 
in my hometown, Dallas, Tex. Its 
amazing skyline is constantly changing, 
our slum areas are being cleaned up, 
our construction of homebuilding is un- 
equaled, and it is all being done by the 
people of Dallas, not by the Federal 
Government. 

The Dallas story is one of which any 
community can be proud and is a ster- 
ling example of what can be done 
through private initiative, willingness to 
invest, ability to tackle current problems 
with vision and then being willing to 
put in the toil and sweat necessary to 
reach the goal of a better community. 
The miracle of Dallas is constantly re- 
curring and it is the miracle of a free 
people and their accomplishments. 

The following article by Sam Acheson, 
editorial staff writer of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, tells part of the story: 

DALLAS BUSINESS Core REVITALIZED 
(By Sam Acheson) 

Most local residents know that more new 
office space was built in downtown Dallas 
during the decade of the fifties than in any 
other U.S. city except New York. - 

Less widely known is the prospect for the 
sixties. Writing in the July issue of Traffic 
Quarterly, Executive Director Lloyd Braff of 
Dallas’ Central Business District Association 
reports that construction in the business 
core of the city promises to “far surpass that 
during the booming fifties.” 

Mr. Braff cites the fact that since Janu- 
ary 1, 1960, 10 major new downtown building 
projects have been completed. Eight others 
are under construction, including three sky- 
scrapers of 30 to 50 stories. 

In all, 22 new buildings started since the 
opening of the present decade will add a to- 
tal of 430 floors and 10,130,850 gross square 
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feet. This is the record for the first third of 
the sixties. Mr. Braff and others are justi- 
fied in believing that the remaining years 
before 1970 will bear out the prophecy amply. 

Continuing performance in the central 
business district of Dallas Is one of the most 
strikingly successful examples of downtown 
rehabilitation on the North American Con- 
tinent, Most significant thing about it, as 
Mr. Braff points out, is that it was sparked 
and is being carried out almost exclusively 
by private enterprise. 

Except for the 12-story County Courts 
Bullding at Commerce, Market, Jackson, and 
Houston Streets, all present construction is 
financed by private business funds. Mr. 
Braff's own organization, CBDA, has played 
no small part in arousing and channeling 
the constructive forces of private initiative 
in Dallas. 

In the same magazine article Mr. Braff 
summarizes the revitalization of Dallas’ 
traffic network since the end of World War 
II. Local taxpayers have put up $85 million 
in street bonds. State and National Govern- 
ments have spent even more to provide im- 
proved trafficways, including seven urban ex- 
pressways. 

Resoluting score from 1950 to date is: 

Dallas City has constructed 88.86 miles of 
thoroughfares. 

Dallas County has built 37.90 miles within 
city limits. 

The State has built 55.47 miles of roads in 
the city. r 

State and Federal Governments have bullt 
or have in progress 71,94 miles of freeways 
within city limits. An additional 67.40 miles 
in Dallas County outside city limits have 
been completed. 

Altogether, Dallas now has 321.57 miles 
of first-class traffic arteries that were not in 
existence a decade and a half ago. 

Naturally enough, the greatest density of 
traffic is found in the business heart of any 
city. It was determined 5 years ago that 70 
percent of the 67,000 people a day entering 
downtown Dallas arrived by private car. 
The figures for 1963 are much higher. 

There is a direct relationship between the 
revitalization of downtown Dallas and the 
drastic upgrading of the city’s traffic net- 
work: As Mr, Braff says, it is improbable 
that Dallas’ remarkable growth and develop- 
ment since 1935 would have been as rapid 
as they have been but for major improve- 
ments made to accommodate Dallas growth 
in traffic. 


Economic Aid Analyzed 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the New 
York Times of Sunday, August 4, 1963, 
carried a most constructive letter on our 
AID program written by David E. Bell, 
Administrator for the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. Our foreign as- 
sistance programs have been much in the 
limelight for many years and many ques- 
tions have repeatedly come up in regard 
to them. I know that my colleagues 
would like to read Mr. Bell’s perceptive 
analysis. His letter to the Times, which 
is a clear evaluation of the program, is 
most timely since the foreign assistance 
bill will be before the House next week. 
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The letter follows: 

Economic Am ANALYzeD: U.S. GOODS AND 
SERVICES ACCOUNT FOR 90 PERCENT, BELL 
Sars 

To the EDITOR or THE New Tonk TIMES: 
Some of your readers might have drawn 

incorrect inferences from figures you pub- 

lished in section IV of your July 21 edition 
regarding the relationship. of economic aid 
to the balance of payments of the United 

States, 

You showed “economic aid“ as a debit in 
the U.S. balance of payments for 1962 
amounting to $3.5 billion—in a year in which 
the total deficit was $2.3 billion. An unwary 
reader could easily have drawn the inference 
that all we need to do to remove the deficit 
would be to cut “economic aid" by 62.3 
billion. 

Such an action would of course be ineffec- 
tive. “Economic ald“ as shown in your fig- 
ures includes the outflow of surplus agri- 
cultural commodities under Public Law 480 
(about $1.3 billion in 1962), plus the outflow 
of goods and seryices—and dollars—financed 
by loans and grants under our foreign aid. 

With the policies that are now in effect, 
more than 90 percent of total “economic aid“ 
represents U.S. goods and services—not dollar 
outflow. Under these circumstances, a cut 
in congressional appropriations would prin- 
olpally reduce U.S. exports—without affect- 
ing the balance-of-payments deficit substan- 
tially, H 

EFFECT OF CUTS ON EXPORTS 

Recognizing the difficulty of estimating 
precisely the effects of a change in & single 
factor in the balance of payments, it can bo 
said as a rough approximation that a me- 
billion-dollar cut in “economic aid” would 
reduce U.S. exports by $900 million and the 
deficit in the balance of payments by $100 
million. (If the hypothetical cut were as- 
sumed to affect what is ordinarily called 
foreign aid—and not to affect Public Law 
480 and the Export-Import Bank—the pro- 
Portions would be about $800 million reduc- 
tion in U.S. exports, and $200 million in the 
U.S. balance-of-payments deficit.) 

The conclusion is clear. Under present 
Policies, with economic and military assist- 
ance to other countries almost entirely tak- 
ing the form of U.S. goods and services, al- 
most no gain to the balance-of-payments 
deficit can be achieved by reducing our 
foreign ald programs. Moreover, a foreign 
aid cut made on the mistaken assumption 
it would have a major impact on our pay- 
ments deficit would instead serve chiefly to 
reduce U.S.-produced goods and services 
Purchased for use abroad. 

I should also like to point out the positive 
gains to the United States from the estab- 
lishment of progressive, growing economies 
abroad—which is the main purposes of our 
economic assistance. US. exports to the 
Marshall Plan countries more than doubled 
from 1953 to 1962. 

Our exports to Japan more than tripled 
from 1950 to 1962. In many of the countries 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America, where 
Our economic aid goes today, aid-financed 
U.S. exports are finding acceptance and be- 
Coming familiar to consumtrs—which will 
enhance our normal commercial export mar- 
kets in the future as those countries increase 
thelr incomes and their international pur- 


Chasing power. 
Davi E. BELL, 


Administrator, Agency for International 
Development. 
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The Job of Ending Job Discrimination 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


is OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr.Speaker, 
the elimination of discrimination in em- 
ployment is crucial to the civil rights 
battle. Until there is equality of job op- 
portunity for all our citizens, full equal- 
ity cannot be realized. A major barrier 
has been discrimination in the appren- 
ticeship programs for skilled jobs. The 
worker of the future must be a skilled 
worker, and the Negro has been hurt in 
his search for a job because he is often, 
too often, unskilled. John F. Henning, 
Under Secretary of Labor and Manpower 
Administrator for the Department of 
Labor has written a searching statement 
of the problems facing Government ap- 
prenticeship programs which appeared 
in the July 1963 issue of the American 
Federationist, the official monthly of the 
AFL-CIO. I wish to bring his article to 
the attention of my colleagues: 

EXPANDING APPRENTICESHIP FOR ALL 
AMERICANS 


(By John F. Henning) 


American Negro demands for fair employ- 
ment have turned sharply to a precise area 
of dispute: apprenticeship training. 

The new emphasis is hardly surprising. 
Skilled journeymen are the income elite of 
manual labor, They look to a brightening 
future. All responsible projections of U.S. 
labor force needs cite the continuing call 
for skilled labor and the declining propor- 
tions of unskilled work. 

Back in 1957 the U.S. Department of Labor 
issued its now historic projections of the 
labor force requirements of the 1960's. The 
study estimated that in 1970 America will 
need 42 percent more professional and tech- 
nical workers than in 1960, 24 percent more 
sales and service personnel, 22 percent more 
skilled workers, and 18 percent more semi- 
skilled. The percentage of the unskilled will 
be down. 

The prophecy presumes a full employment 
economy in 1970. Without economic growth, 
both skilled and unskilled will suffer. But 
not alike. For example, during the past 
5 years, the national unemployment rate 
has approximated a disturbingly high 5.5. 
percent, but in this period the jobless rate 
among the unskilled has been at least twice 
that of the skilled. Whatever the course of 
the economy, the days of the unskilled appear 
numbered. 

Long ago Benjamin Franklin observed that 
he who hath a trade hath an estate. The dif- 
ficulty is that he who rath a trade usually 
hath a white skin. 3 

As in Franklin's time, the one certain road 
to journeyman training is the apprenticeship 
system. To some the road seems a narrow, 
twisted trail, bordered by bigotry and privi- 
lege. Whatever its hazards, more than 


150,000 young Americans today are found in 


registered apprenticeship programs. 

The average apprenticeship embraces 4 
years of on-the-job training and normally 
entails 144 hours of related classroom in- 
struction a year. 
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The tripartite forces of labor, management, 
and Government shape the character of ap- 
prenticeship training. But the shape of 
things does not satisfy any American sensi- 
tive to the demands of democracy. 

Federal responsibility came to apprentice- 
ship with the adoption of the Fitzgerald Act 
in 1937. 

The Fitzgerald Act called for Federal and 
State Government promotion of labor-man- 
agement apprenticeship programs. The Gov- 
ernment role has been noncontrolling in that 
actual on-the-job training has been directed 
by the employer, usually under union-nego- 
tiated conditions. 

The Government role has been significant 
in that the U.S. Department of Labor and the 
several State apprenticeship agencies fix 
minimum’ standards for program registra- 
tion. Registration entitles apprentices in ap- 
proved programs to employment on Federal 
public works projects and assures approved 
programs of the services of the Labor De- 
partment's Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training or the services of the pertinent 
State agency. Historically, Federal registra- 
tion of programs has applied alike to State 
sponsored as well as federally directed pro- 


grams. 

Thirty States manage their own appren- 
ticeship agencies. In the remaining 20, the 
Federal Government alone sponsors and 
guides apprenticeship. 

Civil rights spokesmen long have held the 
idea that Federal registration should be de- 
nied any program stained by ethnic dis- 
crimination. AFL-CIO President George 
Meany agrees. Meany backed a 1961 attempt 
to write such a denial into Federal law. 
Meany noted, however, that discrimination 
in apprenticeship is only part of total job 
discrimination. He urged enactment of a 
National Fair Employment Practices Act with 
full powers of enforcement. 

But the immediate question is, What can 
be realized in the absence of a national FEP 
law? 

In July 1961, then Secretary of Labor 
Arthur Goldberg announced the Department 
of Labor would thereafter réquire the in- 
clusion of a specific nondiscrimination state- 
ment in all apprenticeship standards of firms 
handling Government contracts. He further 
declared a simillar provision would be re- 
quired in the registration of any new ap- 
prenticeship program regardless of its re- 
lationship to Federal works. 

Labor Department action did not die with 
the Goldberg pronouncement. The follow- 
ing achievements merit attention: 

I. Within the past year, the Bureau of Ap- 
prenticeship and Training assigned four 
minority consultants to the task of opening 
opportunities to Negroes and other minority 
peoples. Now located in Washington, New 
York, Chicago, and San Francisco, they 
counsel with employers, joint apprenticeship 
committees and unions on a regional basis 
to encourage acceptance of qualified minority 
applicants. Additionally, they advise minor- 
ity groups on apprenticeship fundamentals 
and admission processes. 

II. Secretary of Labor W. Willard Wirtz 
on February 27, 1963, announced the appoint- 
ment of a National Advisory Committee on 
Equal Opportunity in Apprenticeship and 
Training. The Committee consists of 15 
members; 4 from management, from labor, 
5 from minority organizations, and 2 from 
the public. 

The Advisory Committee held its first meet- 
ing in Washington on May 14 under the chair- 
manship of the Under Secretary of Labor. 
The committee developed a five-point action 
program: 
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1. The establishment of apprenticeship in- 
formation centers in certain critical cities 
throughout the Nation. 

2. The fostering of apprenticeship infor- 
mation centers through State apprenticeship 
councils wherever feasible. 

3. The creation of research programs to 
measure the present depth of minority par- 
ticipation in apprenticeship programs. 

4. The implementation of present anti- 
discrimination provisions in apprenticeship 
programs registered with the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

5. The consideration of preapprenticeship 
programs for the training of young workers 
not qualified for admission to apprentice- 
ship programs. 

III. The Department of Labor, in coopera- 
tion with the District of Columbia Appren- 
ticeship Council, the District of Columbia 
Commissioners and school authorities, the 
U.S. Employment Service, labor and manage- 
ment, opened its first Apprenticeship Infor- 
mation Center on June 17 in the Nation's 
Capital. 

The Information Center, which the De- 
partment proposes to extend throughout the 
Nation, offers young apprenticeship appli- 
cants personal and group counseling, apti- 
tude testing, information on educational re- 
quirements and related data pertaining to 
District apprenticeship programs. It also 
offers an orderly system of referral to joint 
apprenticeship committees and serves as a 
point of contact for unions, employers, and 
minority groups. 

The values of the Information Center are 
intended for all young Americans, whatever 
their race, color, creed, or national origin. 
But the Center should be of particular value 
to Negroes and other minorities from whom 
the knowledge of admission procedures and 
requirements often has been withheld. 

IV. Secretary of Labor Wirtz issued a di- 
rective to all joint apprenticeship commit- 
tees of the District of Columbia June 5, 1963, 
on the discrimination crisis in the District 
jurisdiction. The Secretary listed the fol- 
lowing requirements for programs hoping to 
enjoy Federal registration rights: 

1. If apprentices are not selected by a 
merit system alone, selections must be 
made in a manner that demonstrates equal- 
ity of opportunity. 

2. Waiting lists which reflect previous dis- 
criminatory practices must be subjected to 
whatever action is necessary to offset such 
discrimination. 

V. President Kennedy on June 4, 1963, di- 
rected the Secretary of Labor to require that 
“admission of young workers to apprentice- 
ship programs be on a completely nondis- 
criminatory basis.” 

VI. Following Secretary Wirtz“ order of 
June 11, 1963, the Bureau of Apprenticeship 
began a 50-city check of Negro apprentice- 
ship participation in Federal construction 
projects. 

The varied activities here cited indicate 
the commitment of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration to equaltiy of opportunity in ap- 
prenticeship, 

The President held a national conference 
with 300 labor officials at the White House 
June 13 in which he called for the end of 
job discrimination at every level of union 
jurisdiction, This was one of a number of 
conferences on civil rights held with busi- 
nessmen, educators, clergymen, and lawyers, 

However, the President noted that genuine 
equality of opportunity could be meaning- 
ful only in a full employment economy. 

National morality and the times will 
permit nothing less than full job equality, 
but without full employment this means 
sharing job scarcity regardless of race, color, 

or national origin. Job equality must 
mean sharing the bounty, not the scarcity 
of national life. But apprenticeship at its 
fullest would hardly have the capacity to 
solve youth unemployment. The problem is 
beyond that. 


* 
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During the nantes year 1962, teenage un- 
employment averaged 13 percent against an 
overall national figure of 5.6 percent. Dur- 
ing 1962 the average teenage unemployment 
total was 816,000 workers. 

Between 1957 and 1962 the total number 
of registered apprentices in training aver- 
aged 150,000. 

Apprentices in training today average only 
3 percent of the 5,077,000 teenage workers 
in the U.S. labor force. Of the teenage total, 
3,017,000 are male, 

The apprenticeship solution assumes even 
less promise when pictured against a 50- 
percent mortality rate. The consistent na- 
tional experience suggests that only one-half 
of those now in training will know journey- 
man status. 

The proportionate place of apprenticeship 
must also be seen in the perspective of the 
awesome burdens the American economy will 
confront in the 1960's. 

The U.S. Department of Labor tells that 
the economy must provide 34.5 million new 
jobs in the 1960's to match the demands of 
population growth and technological change. 

The labor force will realize a net increase 
of 12.5 million through population expan- 
sion. This involves an increase of 26 mil- 
lion young workers. Death and the retire- 
ment of older workers will determine the 
12.5 million net figure. 

The technological impact will be greater. 
The Labor Department estimates the annual 
rate of productivity increase will be about 
3 percent throughout the 1960's. This means 
the output per man-hour will jump about 
3 percent each year. The job displacement 
statistics become frightening when the 3 
percent productivity rate is applied to an 
annual average employment figure of 74 mil- 
lion workers. For the 1960's this means the 
economy must provide 2.2 million new jobs 
each year to care for technological progress. 
The decade's demand will be 22 million jobs. 

The statistics are germane because ap- 
prenticeship, unlike vocational education, al- 
ways has been a job-related training sys- 
tem. Unless employers determine to hire 
apprentices there is no apprenticeship sys- 
tem. Further, unions relate the number of 
admitted apprentices to the number of em- 
ployed journeymen. 

Given full employment, 
could come to its greatness. 

But at this hour, the immediate crisis 
of apprenticeship discrimination plagues the 
national conscience and cries for action. 

The Kennedy administration reforms must 
succeed. There is hope and precedent in 
the experience of California. 

Four years ago Gov. Edmund G. Brown 
named apprenticeship bigotry a special 
evil and called for remedies. Adoption 
of an FEP law in 1959 helped greatly but 
was not quite enough. The subtleties of 
apprenticeship bias often escape FEP en- 
forcement. 

California’s plan has won national praise. 
It features (1) statewide and local commit- 
tees on apprenticeship opportunities for 
members of minority groups; (2) local ap- 
prentice information centers for making vi- 
tal data available to high-school students 
and graduates. 

The statewide opportunities committee 
was founded in 1960, It is comprised, like 
the National Advisory Committee, of labor, 
management and minority group represen- 
tatives and includes Government spokesmen. 

The California committee last year devel- 
oped two precedent-smashing surveys of the 
depth of discrimination. 


The initial study approached the ethnic 


apprenticeship 


identity of the more than 20,000 apprentices | 


receiving training in California. The sec- 
ond involved an ethnic sampling of journey- 
men who completed their apprentice train- 
ing in 1955. g 

The frst survey, based on a one-third re- 
turn of questionnaires, revealed the star- 
tling evidence that there were 283 American 
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Indians participating in California appren- 
ticeship programs as against 150 Negroes. 
Mexican-Americans numbered 521, Japanese- 
Americans 31 and Chinese-Americans 18. 

The findings suggest that Negroes number 
just a bit more than 2 percent of Califor- 
nia's apprentices. In the Federal census of 
1960, Negroes formed 5.8 percent of the total 
State population and 4.7 percent of the 
State's male labor force. 

The State committee data on minority 
representation among journeymen certified 
in 1955 also are revealing. ; 

A one-fourth return of inquiries pegged 
Negro participation at 1.5 percent. 

The journeymen survey indicates the re- 
warding nature of skilled employment. 
Seventy-two percent of the graduate appren- 
tices were earning $7,000 or more a year, 
while 52.4 percent were earning over $8,000 
per annum. Only 11.2 percent were earning 
less than $6,000 per year. 

Ninety percent were enjoying full employ- 
ment on a yearly basis. 

Both surveys confirm the skilled labor 
problem of the Negro. But the totals do not 
necessarily prove discrimination. For ex- 
ample, in certain survey areas Negroes had 
rarely, if ever, applied for apprenticeship ad- 
mission. The failure could represent either 
resignation to bias or the absence of training 
qualifications. 

Traditionally, Negroes have been the par- 
ticular victims of hasty and frequently in- 
different counseling in the high school sys- 
tems. In California’s soaring school popu- 
lation, a senior student is fortunate if he 
receives 1 hour of personal counseling in 
his final year. This obtains for any student 
whatever his race or skin. The national 
practice is scarcely different. 

Each year thousands of young Americans 
emerge from the secondary schools without 
any sense of occupational direction. Ade- 
quate high school counseling would be of 
particular benefit to the children of Negro 
families recently removed from the agrarian 
South. These young people suffer the same 
lack of skilled labor tradition as did most of 
the 19th century European immigrants who 
poured into America searching for freedom 
and opportunity. 

But where immigrant Europeans could 
seek manual labor in coal and steel and 
maritime employment, today’s young Negro 
faces a labor market in which there is little 
future for the unskilled. 

Not only because of discrimination but 
also because of lack of skills, Negro unem- 
ployment is consistently twice the overall 
national average. In the calendar year 1962 
the rate of unemployment among Negroes 
was 11 percent against a national average 
of 5.6 percent, Negroes represent 11 percent 
of all American workers but represent 22 
percent of all unemployed. 

As indicated earlier, economic growth is 
the first requisite of full employment in the 
1960’s, the full employment that will give 
job opportunity to all Americans. 

Economic growth, however, will not find 
employment for the unskilled. 

America needs an active labor market 
policy to accompany the fiscal and mone- 
tary policies of growth. An active labor 
market policy would directly answer the 
training needs of the U.S. labor force. The 
rate of unemployment among unskilled 


‘workers in the calendar year 1962 was 12 


percent against the national average of 5.6 
percent. 

An active labor market policy also would 
end racial and ethnic discrimination in em- 
ployment. 

But it would do more than that. It would 
also achieve these ambitions: 

1. An updated labor market information 
service for workers and employers. 

2. An employment service warning sys- 
tem for impending technological changes 
and other changes causing serious job dis- 
placement. 
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3. An effective informational service for 
career guidance and counseling. 

4. An educational system, vocational as 
Well as academic, which would answer cur- 
rent and upcoming manpower needs. 

5. An expanded apprenticeship training 
program. 

6. An improved system of job placement 
services, 

7. A program for aiding the mobility of 
workers. 

In summary, it is obvious that Negro dis- 
crimination in apprenticeship has its unique 
and general features. The Negro suffers be- 
cause of his skin. But he suffers also be- 
Cause he often is an unskilled worker in an 
economy which has limited place for the 
unskilled. Finally, he suffers because he is 
a worker in a society which has not yet 
found the way to full employment. 

The issue of employment discrimination 
is not peculiar to apprenticeship. It will 
be found everywhere, including the bank- 
ing, insurance, and newspaper worlds. It 
will be found in the professions and the 
religions of America. Indeed, discrimina- 
tion is often strongest in sectors of non- 
union employment, 

American labor must persist in its efforts 
to realize full employment and the aboli- 
tion of the last measure of job discrimina- 
tion. The efforts must reach to the State 
councils, local councils, and local unions, 

The matter is moral. For more than 100 
years labor has served as the social con- 
science of the Nation. Unpurchased and 
unafraid, it has led the everlasting struggle 
to attain a society in which bread, security, 
and freedom shall be the right of all Amer- 
icans whatever their racial, religious, or 
ethnic identity. 

Labor holds priceless credentials of sacri- 
fice and struggle. It must use these creden- 
tials now as mortal conflict shakes the Na- 
tion. The honor and duty of leadership 
Test with the trade union movement. 


Diplomatic Relations With a Quisling 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the proofs of retreat of the appease- 
ment-minded dreamers of the New 
Frontier is their handling of the Soviet- 
imposed Eastern European Red govern- 
ments. 

The St. Louis Globe-Democrat, in an 
€ditorial on Monday, August 12, very 
concisely discusses our relations with 
Hungary, and under unanimous consent, 
IL insert it into the Recorp at this point: 

DIPLOMATIC RELATIONS WITH A QUISLING 

As was widely predicted, the United States 
is seeking to resume full diplomatic relations 
With the Hungarian regime. Readers will 
recall that diplomatic tles were curtailed 
during the 1956 revolution against Soviet 
control. 

The loss of that revolution yoked the Hun- 
Sarlans with a quisling regime run by the 
traitor, Janos Kadar, the liaison man with 
the Soviet tank commanders who decimated 
his people. 

Doubtless, the new American move will be 
hailed by those who seek to avoid irritants 
in our relations with the Soviets. But what 
in the name of diplomacy do we have to 
gain by sending an American minister to 
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exchange views with the special toady of Mr. 
Khrushchey in Budapest? 

Can anyone actually believe that 7 years 
after the Budapest bloodbath, the regime 
ensconced at the point of victorious Russian 
bayonets is now the legitimate representative 
of the Hungarian people? 

If this American palliative to the touchy 
Soviet sensibilities over their wretched role 
in Eastern Europe is to be typical of our 
moves to ease tensions, we would prefer to 
return to the cold war. 


The Legacy of Project Mercury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the companies actively 
engaged in the conquest of space is the 
Garrett Corp. of Los Angeles. 'This 
company employs more than 10,000 
skilled personnel and produced the im- 
portant environmental control system 
(ECS) for Project Mercury. 

In the Spring issue of New Frontiers, 
a Garrett publication, an article dealing 
with the aspects of both the Project 
Mercury program and the Project Gem- 
ini program has caught my interest, I 
know many Members of the House are 
constantly searching for more informa- 
tion on the race to the Moon, and I there- 
fore bring this article to the attention 
of my colleagues. 

The article is as follows: 

THe LEGACY or PROJECT Mercury 
. (By John W. Bold) 

He was the last to go. Shepard, Grissom, 
Glenn, Carpenter, and Schirra already had 
experienced the tense countdown, the surge 
of rocketing into space, the exhiliration of 
weightlessness and the security of recovery. 
But Gordon Cooper's 22-orbit flight was the 
longest and most precise. 

His was, for 29 hours, a textbook flight. 
But in the last few hours the NASA-McDon- 
nell team used “all the pages in the book.” 
In the last few minutes, an electrical problem 
forced the youngest astonaut to carefully 
position his spacecraft, fire the retro rockets 
and guide his Faith 7 spacecraft down 
through the atmosphere—all by hand. He 
completed his long 34-hour, 600,000-mile 
flight without the aid of automatic equip- 
ment. 

It was a suspenseful epilogue to the 4 year 
Saga of Project Mercury, Shepard's flight 
was the daring first. Grissom confirmed data 
and prepared us for an orbital mission. 
Carpenter's took a breathless “month” of 
minutes before recovery was accomplished 
in the Atlantic. Astronaut Glenn's was a 
“real fireball,’ Schirra flew the first “text- 
book” flight. All six, each in his way, con- 
tributed new data, new drama, to the story 
of manned space filght, told in an unprece- 
dented frankness by NASA's Manned Space- 
craft Center. 

But now is the time for retrospection. The 
highly successful Project Mercury program 
has ended, During this 5-year program, what 
have we learned? What new theories have 
evolved from this Nation’s first manned space 
program? What new engineering concepts 
wil help us in future spacecraft development 
work? In particular, what have we learned 
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from Project Mercury that will aid us in 
Project Gemini? 

An insight into the answers to these ques- 
tions can be gained at Garrett-AlResearch, 
which produced the vital environmental con- 
trol system (ECS) for Project Mercury, under 
contract to McDonnell Aircraft Co. 
It is now developing a similar system for 
Project Gemini, again under a McDonnell 
contract. Both programs are under the tech- 
nical direction of NASA's Manned Spacecraft 
Center. ‘ 

Naturally, the experience of both com- 
panies gained in Project Mercury transcends 
into the Gemini program. “Experience is the 
best schoolmaster, and it has taught us a 
great deal,” reflects R. C. Dick“ Nelson, Ai- 
Research’s program manager for the Project 
Gemini environmental control system, “At 
an early meeting at McDonnell,” he recalls, 
“we were able to sit down and quickly deter- 
mine and analyze problem areas, Im- 
mediately we foresaw changes in the ECS 
which would be n because of changes 
in the mission profile and what we learned 
from Mercury. 

“From our point of view,” Nelson believes, 
“there’s one important thing we've learned 
from Mercury. That's about the man. He 
has shown that a well trained ‘test pilot,’ 
who can think and act is more desirable than 
the most sophisticated, automatic equipment 
yet designed.” 

“As a. result,” Nelson continues, the 
Gemini environmental control system will 
have less automatic control more manual 
operation. By reducing the complexity of 
the system we will increase reliability. Since 
the Gemini astronauts will have ‘time on 
their hands’ to think and act during their 
2 week mission, less automation is re- 
quired.” 

(Following Gordon Cooper's flight, Walter 
C. Williams, associate director for NASA's 
Manned Spacecraft Center, told the press that 
if a man were not aboard the Faith 7 he 
doubted if it could have reentered and been 
recovered.) 

In Project Gemini, man's requirements 
will be basically the same. Thus the func- 
tion of the ECS remains unchanged—to pro- 
vide two astronauts a safe and comfortable 
atmosphere for 2 weeks in space. 

The system will provide fresh oxygen, cabin 
and suit pressurization, thermal control, wa- 
ter management and toxic gas removal. To 
accomplish these functions, the Gemini ECS 
can be grouped into the following functions: 
the loop, or circuit, for suit cooling and pres- 
surization; the cabin loop for cooling and 
pressurization; the fresh oxygen supply— 
primary secondary, and emergency egress; 
the water management loop; the coolant 
loop. The egress oxygen supply is part of 
the launch abort system, similar to aircraft 
type ejection seats. It will be used in Gemini 
in lieu of the escape tower system which was 
used in Project Mercury. 

The learning curve which “lifted off the 
pad” with Mercury has dictated some changes 
in the Gemini system as compared to Mer- 
cury. 

Nelson lists seven areas in which Mercury 
experience has resulted in improvements: 

1. Coolant subsystems and thermal regula- 
tion. 

2. Pressure regulation. 

3. Moisture removal. 

4. Suit compressors. 

5. System geometry and installation. 

6. Testing. 

7. Reliability. 

In addition, the longer mission profile has 
resulted in new concepts in the following 
areas: 

1. Oxygen supplies. 

2. Heat transfer equipment. 

3. Power supplies. 

4. System servicing. 

5. Water management. 
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For oxygen storage, a different source re- 
places the high pressure system (7,500 
pounds per square inch) used in Mercury. 
The new source, a supercritical system, will 
serve as the primary source of oxygen. A 
high pressure source (5,000 pounds per square 
inch) will be secondary. Supercritical stor- 
age defies definition in layman’s terms. How- 
ever, it is oxygen compactely stored in a state 
between a gas and a liquid. Im orbit the 
supercritical storage provides enough oxygen 
with ample reserve for two men, for 14 days, 
in the Gemini spacecraft—occupying a min- 
imum of space and weight. During reentry, 
the high pressure source, which also serves 
a backup for the supercritical system, will 
supply the necessary oxygen, pressurization 
and cooling. 

In Project Mercury, cooling was totally 
dependent on a cabin and suit heat ex- 
changer boiling water as the coolant. These 
water boilers were ideal for the weight and 
short mission of Mercury. In fact, in some 
instances, water will continue to be used for 
cooling in Gemini. However, the cooling 
burden in Project Gemini will fall on six 
heat exchangers using a recycling oil-type 
coolant instead of water. Heat absorbed 
by the coolant will be radiated into space 
instead of boiled off as steam as in Mercury. 

The constant manual control of the heat 
exchangers will also be eliminated. This 
operation, similar to adjusting a home air 
conditioning system, will be replaced by an 
automatic system with manual override. 
This will eliminate excessive temperatures 
incurred before the boiling process stabilized 
temperatures in the spacecraft—usually be- 
fore the end of the first orbit. 

Expulsion of the coolant in Mercury was 
accomplished in a pressurized tank with a 
bladder forcing the water out. The Gemini 


system will comprise a closed loop unit in- 


cluding four parallel pumps—two in a loop— 
for more effective coolant circulation. 

During each launch the Mercury lithium 
hydroxide canister required special atten- 
tion. Engineers kept an accurate count on 
the time each cannister was used and tested. 
This way, launch personnel were assured 
sufficient lithium hydroxide was available 
for carbon dioxide removal for the entire 
length of the mission. In Gemini, lithium 
hydroxide will be used again; however, the 
amount installed in the re-entry module 
will be more than adequate. 

The water separator, which was a pneu- 
matically operated sponge type, will be re- 
placed by a static type separator with no 

. This development is an out- 
growth of Garrett's extensive aircraft air 
conditioning and pressurization experience. 
It eliminates the possibility of high moisture 
content (humidity) in the spacecraft, and 
with no moving parts, is more reliable, 

Suit and cabin compressors will have 
greater capacity (23 and 88 cubic feet per 
minute respectively) but will require little 
additional power. Conservation of electrical 
power has been a design objective through- 
out the Gemini program, But it is not an 
easy goal. 

In Mercury, AiResearch delivered 49 differ- 
ent ECS components to McDonnell where 
they were assembled. The Gemini system 
contains 114. However, as Dick Nelson puts 
it, we are marrying many of the components 
here at AiResearch,” so that 84 components 
will be integrated into 11 modules. This 
marriage, jnstigated by McDonnell, insures 
optimized design and ‘better performance. 
The other 30 components will be delivered 
individually. 

The marriage of components into compat- 
ible modules enables the subsystem to be 
quickly divorced from the spacecraft. Thus, 
during the countdown if a malfunction oc- 
curs in a module it can be quickly removed 
and replaced. In fact the entire Gemini suit 
module ECS can be replaced in 40 minutes. 
By comparison, in Mercury it required 24 
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hours to remove the carbon dioxide absorp- 
tion canister alone. 

What is the status of the Gemini environ- 
mental control system? In May, the first 
major segment of the Gemini environmental 
control system was shipped to McDonnell, 
St. Louis for testing. Dick Nelson took per- 
sonal charge of the shipment. After tele- 
phoning several department heads to insure 
proper packaging and shipment, Nelson 
swung his 6-foot, 6-inch, 220-pound frame 
around and said, “I feel I'm sending my 
first child on a trip.“ Without a doubt, 
every AiResearcher who had nursed the pro- 
duction of teh equipment along felt the same 
way. 

Today, comprehensive manned tests are 
being conducted to prove the operational 
compatibility of the environmental control 
system to the man. These tests are being 
conducted in AiResearch, Los Angeles and 
soon reliability and qualification tests will 
begin in AiResearch’s new lab in Torrance. 
This new multimillion-dollar facility is re- 
plete with clean rooms and high altitude 
chambers (capable of simulating 240,000 feet 
altitude). New data acquisition equipment 
electronically records more than 300 meas- 
urements on each test. This equipment 
enables detail-conscious engineers to ana- 
lyze test data in hours when previously it 
required days, often weeks. 

The meticulous task of designing, fabri- 
cating and testing the Gemini environmental 
control system is a carryover from Project 
Mercury. Much of the technology gained 
in Project Mercury ECS is directly applicable 
to Gemini. As an example, Nelson cites the 
Gemini testing program: We are not trying 
to devise new testing procedures,” he said. 
“Experience enables us to retain the valid 
concepts used in Mercury and add Improve- 
ments.” 

“The experience we gained in Mercury has 
given us confidence in our Gemini work and 
in systems for the future,“ says Nelson. 

And what of the future? Our national goal 
is to land a man on the moon. Just as ex- 
perience gained from Project Mercury is ap- 
plied to Gemini, so will Project Gemini data 
be applicable to Project Apollo. The Apollo 
Spacecraft, with an AiResearch environ- 
mental control system aboard, will carry 
three men to the moon. 

Cost of the Nation’s space program rests 
heavy on the Federal budget. Today, cost 
conscious engineers are optimizing their de- 
sign and using their creative ingenuity to 
minimize development costs. Certainly, the 
carryover experience from Mercury to Gemi- 
ni will result in vast savings. 

Willard E. Wilks, in his new book “The 
New Wilderness—What We Know About 
Space” notes that it will require an average 
of $7 billion a year to accomplish our na- 
tional space goal. “It is less than the $7.5 
billion Americans spend annually on cigars 
and cigarettes,” he wrote. 

At first glance the cost of the Nation’s 
space program seems as high as the apogee 
of Gemini itself. However, erudite plan- 
ning on the part of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration has kept costs 
nominal. 

Already, nine new astronauts are selected 
and are gaining from experiences of the ori- 
ginal seven. (At a recent Cape Canaveral 
press conference, astronaut “Deke” Slayton, 
who is coordinator of Astronaut Activity, 
quipped to newsmen that they preferred to 
be called the “original” rather than “old” 
astronauts.) Of the original astronauts Wal- 
ly Schirra was assigned the environmental 
control system as his special assignment. 
In the new group, John Young, a Navy pilot, 
will concentrate on the ECS. 

But it took one of the “original” sages 
to place the manned space program in proper 
perspective. Astronaut John Glenn said, 
But the greatest of all benefits from manned 
space flight will undoubtedly come from 
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some now-unforeseen discoveries occasioned 
by man’s ability to assess the new things he 
encounters in the unknown.” 

For the present little is unforeseen or un- 
known. The Nation's space program stands 
strong, bolstered by legs of experience. 


Civil Rights by Bishop Andrew Grutka 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAY J. MADDEN 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. MADDEN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing are excerpts from a pastoral letter 
by Bishop Andrew G. Grutka of the Gary, 
Ind., Catholic diocese. 

Bishop Grutka's diocese contains the 
great Calumet industrial region of Indi- 
ana. It is made up of many national- 
ities, races, and religions. 

This great cosmopolitan region for 
over a quarter of a century has been ac- 
tively making a sincere effort to practice 
civil rights. Our area is probably more 
free from racial agitation than any area 
in the Nation. 

Religious leaders like Bishop Grutka, 
business leaders, public officials, and all 
segments of business have been making 
a sincere effort to practice civil rights. 

The following is a news item on 
Bishop Grutka’s message and also an 
editorial from the Gary (Ind.) Post Trib- 
une commenting on the message: 

GRUTKA ASSAILS RACE PREJUDICE IN 
PASTORAL LETTER 


A pastoral letter issued today by Bishop 
Andrew G. Grutka of the Gary Catholic dio- 
cese brands racial prejudice and injustice as 
heinous crimes against God and man. 

Divided into three parts, the letter follows 
the theme of racial Justice and charity. It 
explains Christian teaching, areas of concern, 
and the roles of the church and the individ- 
ual in eliminating racial discrimination, prej- 
udice, and segregation. 

The bishop wrote that the letter wasn't 
fulfillment of an official duty. It is rather 
the expregsion of a deep and painfully felt 
concern for many sorely tried and shamefully 
treated members of our community, Negroes 
in particular.” 

He cited the fact that Negroes are pooling 
resources and energies and enduring hard- 
ships to get free exercise of human rights and 
dignities. He urged “right-thinking persons 
and practicing Christians” to lend Negroes a 
hand in this effort. 

Admitting the message offers no simple or 
easy solution for the elimination of prej- 
udice, discrimination, or segregation, the 
bishop said it hopes for a change in attitude 
and that Christians will follow the meaning 
of John 13:34: “A new commandment I give 
you that you love one another.“ 

Grutka explains the unity of the human 
race by references to the teachings of the 
story of creation in the Bible, to statements 
by Pope Pius XXII, Pope John XIII and to 
action of the bishops of the United States in 
1958. The equality of all men, the human 
dignity of all men and the honor of all 
men are cited in his explanation. 

He explains how foreign immigrants, once 
Tejected, have been assimilated into our so- 
ciety and are not easily recognized as dis- 
tinct ethnic groups. 

Then, he writes, “The Negro is faced with 
similar challenges in housing, employment, 
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education, and political domination. For 
him, however, the challenge is intensified and 
perpetuated by the high visibility of his 
darker skin, Regardless of his personal 
qualifications, he is seldom, if ever, accept- 
able without any reservation in the dominant 
white society. He is not free to live where he 
chooses in accordance with his economic 
status. He is often thwarted in his employ- 
ment and educational aspirations. He is po- 
litically restricted, religiously frustrated, so- 
cially ostracized and individually de- 
moralized.”’ 

The bishop specifically mentioned areas of 
concern caused by prejudice, segregation, 
and discrimination. The areas cited are: 
housing, employment, education, political 
domination, religion, and associations. 

Here are some of his statements on the 
areas of concern: 

Housing: "Evidences of segregation in 
housing are strikingly acute. So is the evi- 
dence that this is deliberate. This contain- 
ment implies that one race is not fit to live 
with another. This is immoral. Christian 
doctrine and democratic principles affirm the 
rights of all persons to live where they choose 
and in homes which their economic position 
can afford,” said the bishop. 

Creation of slums: “Segregated housing in- 
evitably leads to overcrowded housing. This 
in turn gives rise to slum conditions and the 
consequent problems of physical, social, and 
spiritual deterioration. It is cruel to adver- 
tise the benefits of good housing and then 
tolerate slums in which culture and the prac- 
tice of virtue are practically impossible.” 

Open occupancy: “The warmly inviting 
welcome of good housing—=sincerely open 
can banish the irritating barriers of discrim- 
ination. As a consequence the climate of 
social relations would be vastly improved.” 

Employment: “Closely alined with the 
housing problem is the inequality of eco- 
nomic opportunity. Significant gains have 
been made in diminishing racial discrimina- 
tion in hiring but much more remains to be 
accomplished.” 

Trades, etc.: “Discrimination in profes- 
sions, crafts, and trades discourages the ac- 
quisition of proficiency and skill. No one 
gives his best where his talents are not 
appreciated,” wrote the bishop. 

Education: Hitting hard at education, the 
bishop said, “racial segregation of schools 
can no longer be tolerated. It is hypocrisy 
to teach democracy in segregated schools. 
Segregated schools exist because there is 
segregation in housing. Eliminate one and 
the other will soon vanish. 

“Other institutions and associations: Our 
hospitals have made praiseworthy strides in 
the integration of patients and personnel. 
They should be on constant alert to elimi- 
nea any remaining vestiges of discrimina- 

on.“ 

Catholic groups: Organizations bearing 
the name ‘Catholic’ or associated with Cath- 
olic causes ought to have qualifications for 
membership which are identical in every 
respect for any sincere applicant.” 

Right to join: “No one who considers him- 
self a Christian should join any association 
which has as its stated or implied purpose 
the hindrance or the humiliation of another 
group because of race. On the other hand, 
no one should take issue with another for 
joining’ an organization designed specifically 
to promote the uniquely distinct interests of 
Its members.“ 

The roles of the church and the individual 
in ending segregation, discrimination, and 
racial prejudice are also given. 

The parish's role is to act promptly and 
decisively to further racial equality. They 
are asked to inspire parishioners to work 
for and cooperate with civic and neighbor- 
hood organizations toward the following 
goals and objectives: 
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1. Housing legislation completely fair and 
strong enough to shatter the present pattern 
of compulsory segregation. 

2. Systematic enforcement of building 
codes, fire prevention ordinances, and zoning 
laws. 

3. Realistic preparation of people in 
changing neighborhoods for integration. 

4. Welcome newcomers into the neighbor- 


hood warmly with an evident interest in 


their welfare, 

The role of the individual is outlined for 
both white and Negro in the bishop’s letter. 
People are asked to share opinions, views, 
and experiences and. learn about the other 
race’s fears, frustrations, aspirations, and 
reservations. 

Demonstrations of a peaceful pattern are 
also approved. 

The bishop wrote, “Peaceful demonstra- 
tions which are a part of our American her- 
itage are being used by our Negro neighbors 
to attract attention to their clams. As long 
as they serve a useful purpose under the 
guidance of responsible leadership they de- 
serve our sympathetic attention and cooper- 
ation. Violence in any form is to be de- 
plored. It only fans the flames of angry pas- 
sions and stretches tension to the breaking 
point.” 

Concluding the message, the bishop 
writes, “The key word in this message is 
charity; charity as it connoted the love of 
neighbor based on the love of Gd. 
Without charity, genuine peace among peo- 
ple is not possible.” 

He pleaded for each person to be a neigh- 
bor, stating, Being a neighbor is the per- 
sonal way in which I meet someone else. It 
is the substantialization of the query, How 
good a neighbor am I? 

“I call for a courageous and unfaltering 
response to the challenges of racial justice 
and brothely love. I plead for clear think- 
ing, convincing speech, forthright action. 
I pray that divine assistance remain with 
us,” the bishop concluded. 


{From the Gary (Ind.) Post-Tribune, 
Aug. 9, 1963] 
THE BISHOP SPEAKS FOR MANY 


Bishop Andrew Grutka is the spiritual 
guide for the Gary area's large Roman 
Catholic population. A carries his 
cogent and pointed views on the current 
racial problems. 

While his pastoral letter is addressed to his 
own people, it contains food for thought and 
guideposts for direction for all the people 
of the community—Protestants, Jews, Ortho- 
dox Christians, and those who embrace no 
particular religious faith, but who maintain 
a belief in basic American precepts. 

As a matter of fact, the leaders of the 
other faiths, through the National Council 
of Churches, through their individual na- 
tional organizations and through many ser- 
mons of individual rabbis, priests, and min- 
isters from the pulpit have spoken out with 
equal clarity before. : 

The bishop's effort to shine the light of 
divine truth brightly enough to dispel the 
blinding darkness of prejudice is not a sec- 
tarian approach. 

True he specifically cites the stands of 
two Catholic Popes and of the Catholic 
bishops of the United States, but he cites 
also various texts from the New Testament 
common to all Christians and from the Old 
Testament, common to both Christians and 
Jews, and from the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, common to all Americans. 

His appeals are both universal and specific. 

There is universality in his belief that: 
“Tt is clear, or should be, that prejudice, dis- 
crimination, and segregation based on race 
alone violates man’s obligation to his neigh- 
bor and makes a mockery of the virtues of 
justice and charity.” 
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There is universality in his saying that 
“The inbred social evils of generations will 
require strong and sometimes drastic action 
to dispel.” 

He is specific in saying that The evidences 
of segregation in housing are strikingly 
acute” along with “evidence that this is 
deliberate’ and “immoral” and in adding 
that those who resort to unwritten re- 
strictive covenants and rely on the feebleness 
of law enforcement against discriminatory 
oe are guilty of perpetuating segrega- 

He is specific in saying that despite signifi- 
cant gains * * * made in diminishing racial 
discrimination in hiring” that there is still 
“Insufficient * * * concern given to the fia- 
grant discrepancies evident in upgrading and 
promotion practices.” 

There is much more that is both specific 
and general, but the essence is its appeal for 
a righteous understanding of the evils of 
segregation. 

In the bishop's own words, “This message 
offers no simple or easy solution for the 
elimination of prejudice, discrimination, or 
segregation. It proposes a search of the 
soul, piercing enough to recognize the devil- 
ishness of the evil and contrite enough to 
bring about a real change in attitude.” 

It deserves study by all of us. 


The Political Scene in Mexico 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONCE 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr, Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am pleased 
to insert into the Recorp a very interest- 
ing article on Mexico Reaches Political 
Maturity,” written by Fred A. Orleans. 
This is one of a series of articles, written 
by Mr. Orleans on Mexico. He is a well- 
known international lawyer, economist, 
and authority on Latin American affairs. 
He has lived in Mexico for a number of 
years and is personally acquainted with 
many of its leaders and statesmen. I am 
pleased to bring his views on the current 
political situation in Mexico to the atten- 
tion of my colleagues. The article is as 
follows: 

Mxxico REACHES POLITICAL MATURITY 
(By Fred A. Orleans) 

In a period of extreme unrest in many 
parts of the world, including Latin America, 
it is indeed gratifying to find one country 
calmly preparing its program for the 1964 
presidential election. It is in an atmosphere 
of self-confidence and political maturity that 
Mexico is readying itself for another 6 years 
of hard work and real progress. It is almost 
without precedent in Latin America for any 
country to approach a presidential election 
without strong political clashes which usu- 
ally reflects itself in the economic life of the 
country, seriously affecting same and creat- 
ing a period of unrest and violence. 

It is certainly to Mexico's credit that none 
of this is happening in Mexico today and that 
this country is able to pass peacefully from 
one regime to another, concerned only with 
the thought that the next presidential term 
of 6 years, from 1964 through 1970, shall see 
the continuation of the progress and peace 
which the present regime has attained. 
Mexico has ceased expending its energy on 
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political struggles, aud instead, is able to 
concentrate its energy on programs that will 
benefit all its people in all phases of life. 

A great deal of the credit for the political 
maturity that Mexico has attained is due in 
no small measure to President Adolfo Lopez 
Mateos, who has succeded in not only being 
respected by the countries of the world, but 
appreciated and loved by his own people. 
There was a time when the President was 
attacked when he first entered office, but 
President Lopez Mateos wisely chose to ignore 
those attacks from within and without and 
instead dedicated himself to serving his 
country. In the end, he won the admira- 
tion of all. 

In writing about the political maturity of 
Mexico, one cannot do so without mention- 
ing Alfonso Corona del Rosal, well-known 
attorney and president of PRI, the official 
party to which the majority of Mexican 
citizens belong. It is this gentleman, work- 
ing discreetly and persistently for many 
years, who can be credited with changing 
outdated formulas and creating motives of 
interest for the people in belonging to the 
party, giving it tremendous strength, confi- 
dence in its respectability—in its prestige. 
What he has brought about, will to a great 
extent result in who is designated to be the 
candidate for president by the PRI, and will 
be, by the overwhelming will of the people, 
democratically elected without trouble of 
any kind. 

President Lopez Mateos and the head of 
the PRI Party are not only approaching the 
conclusion of their term in office with a 
great amount of strength and prestige, but 
they have already assured the continuation 
of political peace and progress in Mexico for 
the next 6 years. 

Perhaps one of the most important acts 
Alfonso Corona del Rosal has undertaken 
is to install a special commission which 
will prepare the Government program for the 
next 6 years. This will not be done in the 
form of directives, thus converting a presi- 
dent into an intrument of execution. It 
would certainly be an absurd pretense and 
never possible, but rather will be done in 
the form of detailed studies of Mexican 
problems and their possible solutions which 
will save the next president an enormous 
amount of time and study. Only countries 
of political stability can prepare in advance 
their next 6 years of presidential action. 
Mexico and its great President have arrived 
at this position. I think it is safe to predict 
that the overall program of the PRI will be, 
in its major aspects, the working program of 
the next president of Mexico, whomever he 
shall be. 

President Lopez Mateos and the president 
of the PRI party, Alfonso Corona del Rosal, 
who is unquestionably one of the important 
political figures of the future, have desig- 
nated two men of great capacity and pres- 
tige to take charge of and to coordinate what 
has become known as the next national pro- 
gram. Mr. Octaviano Campos Salas has been 
named director of this program. He is an 
economist and a man of great sincerity, 
competence, and experience. This gentle- 
man will prepare the Government program, 
choosing only the most worthwhile of the 
suggestions submitted by the commissions. 
There is little doubt that Mr. Campos Salas 
will play a very great part in the future 
politics of Mexico, 

The other person upon whom rests the 
responsibility of preparing the program for 
the next presidential regime, is the coordi- 
nator, Guillermo Rosell, who is, without a 
doubt, one of the most competent men in 
the Western Hemisphere for handling this 
important task. He performed a similar 
function in the campaign of President Lopez 
- Mateos and obtained brilliant success. His 
is a clear talent which permits him to project 
large governmental plans with mathematical 
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prefision and he has the knack of surround- 
ing himself with men of great merit. 

The next program of the Government of 
Mexico has been divided up into commissions 
following the specific aspects of the political 
picture, and to preside over each-commission 
has been designated a specialist in the field. 
All of them are men of great Importance and 
ability. 

One of the most important of these com- 
missions is the one on foreign relations since 
Mexico has become a nation which is not 
only a leader in the Western Hemisphere, but 
in the family of nations as well. Mexico is 
to be congratulated on naming as president 
of the commission of foreign relations, Dr. 
Luis G. Sevilla. He is known in the West- 
ern Hemisphere as one of the most compe- 
tent people in the field of foreign relations 
and has vast diplomatic experience which 
enables him to understand world problems. 

Dr. Sevilla is deeply respected in all parts 
of the world for his moral integrity. He 
is a former president of the Mexican Academy 
of International Law and one of the founders 
of the Latin American Academy of Interna- 
tional Law in which he was assigned the 
difficult position of Secretary-General. This 
gentleman was adviser to various presidents 
of Mexico and Ambassador at Large under 
former President Miguel Aleman. As a ma- 
ture statesman, Dr. Sevilla is no longer con- 
cerned with political aspirations; he is a man 
concerned with the peace of the world 
through the rule of law, a formula which he 
believes represents for the peoples of the 
Americas the standard of our conduct and 
for our protection. Thus, Mexico can rest 
easy knowing that a man who values. this 
norm of conduct will help prepare the for- 
eign policy for the next President of Mexico. 

For those of us who have for many years 
been studying and writing about the impor- 
tance of Mexico, the strength of its regime, 
and the statesmanship ability of its Presi- 
dent, this new political lesson of our neigh- 
bor is not surprising, but it does give us 
tremendous satisfaction. In view of recent 
important developments, we can predict an 
era of great understanding between Mexico 
and the United States; understanding based 
on mutual respect and friendly solutions of 
common problems and a sound and sincere 
desire on our part for the well-being of the 
Mexican people, as well as great faith in the 
destiny of the Western Hemisphere. 


AFL-CIO Picks a Political Chief 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
very proud to call attention to an article 
that appeared in today’s New York 
Times. It is the announcement by 
George Meany, president of the AFL— 
CIO of the appointment of Mr. Al Bar- 
kan as the new political director of the 
AFL-CIO. -Mr. Barkan is one of the 
most distinguished citizens to be born in 
the city of Bayonne, N.J., which I have 
the privilege of representing in the U.S. 
Congress, 


Mr. Barkan is one of the most able, 
energetic and conscientious leaders in 
the long history of the American labor 
movement. He made a significant con- 
tribution to the election of President 
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Kennedy through his abilities as a plan- 
ner and a strategist. 

Iam happy to add my congratulations 
to his appointment. It is an appoint- 
ment that will serve not only the best in- 
terest of labor but will also serve well 
the interest of our country, 

The article follows: 

AFL-CIO Picks a POLITICAL CHIEF—ALEXAN- 

DER E. BARKAN NAMED TO EDUCATIONAL 

POST 


Unity House, Pa., August 14—Alexander 
E. Barkan was named today the new politi- 
cal director of the AFL-CIO, 

George Meany, president of the labor body, 
announced his appointment of Mr. Barkan 
at a meeting of the administrative commit- 
tee of the federation’s committee on politi- 
cal education. The committee is the politi- 
cal arm of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

The administrative group began to discuss 
plans for the 1964 election campaign, which 
undoubtedly will see the AFL-CIO allied 
with the Democratic Party in an effort to re- 
elect President Kennedy. 

The federation's principal contribution is 
expected to be a drive to register voters and 
get them to the polls on election day. The 
drive will be concentrated in areas where 
there are large numbers of union members. 

SPECIAL ASSESSMENT INDICATED 


The indications from today’s meeting were 
that it would be financed by a special as- 
sessment on the AFL-CIO affiliates of 3 cents 
a number supplemented by contributions 
directly from the treasuries of the federa- 
tion and other labor groups. About $750,000 
was raised in this fashion last year, about 
$360,000 of it from the one-time 3-cent 
levy. z 

Mr. Barkan, a 54-year-old registered Dem- 
ocrat of liberal persuasions, succeeds the 
late James L. McDevitt as director of the 
political education committee. Mr. Mc- 
Devitt died last March. 

Mr. Barkan has had long experience in 
labor political action and is regarded both 
as an able speaker and a capable planner 
and strategist. ' 

Mr. Barkan was born in Bayonne, NJ. 
He was graduated from the University of 
Chicago in 1933 and taught for 4 years at 
the Bayonne High School. 

He joined the staff of the Textile Workers 
Union organizing committee of the former 
CIO in 1937. During World War II he was 
in the Navy. 

In 1945, Mr. Barkan was named veterans 
director of the CIO community services 
committee. A year later he became execu- 
tive secretary of the New Jersey State CIO 
Council and in 1948 returned to the CIO. 
textile union as its political action director. 

With the merger of the AFL and fhe 
CIO in 1955, Mr. Barkan became assistant 
director of the political education commit- 
tee. He was named deputy director in 1957 
and has been acting director since Mr. Me- 
Devitt's death. 


Many Americans Oppose the Test Ban 
Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or ` 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
‘Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, as a re- 
_freshing contrast to reports by Pierre 
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Salinger about the White House’s test 
ban mail bag, I am asking that the fol- 
lowing extracts from letters received by 
me on the subject be included here in 
the RECORD: 


St. Paul, Minn.: I sincerely hope we have 
enough patriotic Members of Congress to kill 
this treaty with the treacherous Russians.” 

Laguna Beach, Calif.: “Our only hope now 
is that Congress will refuse to ratify this 
Perilous test ban pact. It is nothing but 
further capitulation to the U.S.S.R." 

Rancho Santa Fe, Calif.: Be wary of test 
ban treaty.” 

Newport Beach, Calif.: Vote No on the 
Proposed test ban treaty." 

Benton, Iil.: “I’m merely a legal secretary 
and voter, but my concern at Russia's seem- 
ing congeniality over the test ban is as real 
as yours. Must we unwittingly sacrifice 
Mankind in a gesture so typically American 
and openhearted by assuming that Russia is 
acting in other than self-interest?” 

Payette, Idaho: “We are going to make a 
Sad mistake.“ 

Menlo Park, Calif.: “I cannot see how any- 
thing could justify taking such chances with 
our national security and our children’s 
future,” 

Owensboro, Ky.: “From our past experi- 
ences with tyrants, it would seem that we 
would eventually learn that you cannot ne- 
gotiate or compromise with ts and that 
they recognize only force or the threatened 
use of force.” 

Greenville, S. C.: The test ban treaty * * * 
Was made to order by the Russians, in order 
to give them time to catch up and evidently 
Pass the United States. I would turn thumbs 
down on such a blunder.” 

Bonita, Calif.: “As usual, we will be the 
monkey on the string with all to lose, and 
losing fast anyhow, but why help the enemy 
to plan our destruction?” : 

Los Angeles, Calif.: “How can sane men 
who are sent to represent the people sign 
away our very liberty and freedom?“ 

Bridgeville, Pa.: “Our country is in dire 
Peril.“ * 

Pasadena, Calif.: To imperil our very sur- 
vival in our so-called free society with a 
Nuclear test ban treaty is to commit national 
Suicide." 2 

La Mesa, Calif.: It is utterly amazing how 
dur Government can seriously consider sign- 
ing anything with Russia. We are truly 
hamstringing ourselves in many, many ways. 
If our country falls, the world goes with us, 
and degradation and slavery reign in the 
world.” 

Bartow, Fla.: “How could the Congress 
consider yielding up the only war deterrent 
America has?” 


Marblehead, Ohio: “Khrushchev must have 
received some kind of concessions from this 
country, Harriman, Rusk, etc., or he would 
88 be so willing to agree. What is the 

eal?" 


LAWS AND. RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE OF LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
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Joint Committee on Printing. 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily RECORD as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Record shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules, 

2. Type and style.— The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ - point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 64%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript——When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recor for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recor shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
p.m., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
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print“ and advance speeches will not be fur- 


nished the day the manuscript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit.—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections—The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
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unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision, Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the ConGREssIONAL Record the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record.—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph. 

12, Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 
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Lawyers’ Global Work Program 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


/ OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on July 7, 1963, the First World 
Conference on World Peace Through the 
Rule of Law adopted a program for the 
lawyers of the world. This program 
adopted by the Conference is worthy of 
the attention of my colleagues; so, there- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, I submit the report 
entitled “Lawyers’ Global Work Pro- 
fram” at this point in the Rxconp: 

Lawyers’ GLOBAL WORK PROGRAM 


(Adopted by the First World Conference on 
World Peace Through the Rule of Law, 
July 7, 1963) 

This world program for the lawyers of the 
World is based upon the ideas expressed and 
Objectives described at the First World 
Athens Conference on World Peace Through 
the Rule of Law, held from July 1 to July 7, 
1963, It is not intended to constitute, in 
any sense, a summary of the papers which 
Were presented during the week but rather 
& list of some of the subjects lawyers should 
Study in their worldwide joint and coopera- 
tive efforts to strengthen world law rules and 
World legal institutions. While by no means 
intended to be exhaustive, this program is 
designed to suggest some of the many steps 
Which may be taken, studied, or supported by 
the proposed World Peace Through Law Cen- 
ter and by lawyers and jurists throughout 
the world to help achieve a just and enduring 
peace under the rule of law. The order in 
which the items appear below has no sig- 
nificance other than that they were discussed 
in this order at the Conference. 

We, therefore, refer to the Center the fol- 
lowing subjects which have been raised at 
Athens and urge the executive committee of 
the Center to consider them and establish 
priorities having regard to the work being 
done by other international and national or- 
ganizations, the intention being to support 
and avoid interference with such organiza- 
tions, 

* 1 


With respect to the International Court of 
Justice, the work program should include 
studies which will: 

1, Encourage states to refer international 
disputes for adjudication by the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice or other interna- 
tional courts, particularly by means of the 
inclusion in treaties of a provision that dis- 
putes relating to their interpretation shall be 
decided by the International Court of Justice 
or such other appropriate international tri- 
bunals as may be established. 

2. Encourage the respective states to ac- 
cept the compulsory jurisdiction of the In- 
ternational Court of Justice; or, if such jur- 
isdiction has been accepted with reserva- 
tions, to withdraw reservations which reserve 
to the respective states the right to deter- 
mine whether a matter is within their do- 
mestie jurisdiction. 
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3. Further the establishment of regional 
chambers of the Court, sitting from time to 
time at locations more convenient to the 
litigant states. 

4. Consider the question of rights of ap- 
peal from decisions of regional chambers of 
the Court to the International Court of 
Justice. : 

5. Consider the modification of the Court's 
present composition in view of the changes 
which have occurred in the world since the 
Court's establishment. 

6. Consider whether the various states 
should adhere to treaties or adopt law under 
which decisions of the International Court of 
Justice, and other international courts, can 
be enforced through local judicial proce- 
dures. 

7. Consider amendment of article 34 of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice 
to permit certain international organizations 
to have direct access to the Court as parties 
on a basis of equality with states. 

8. Encourage greater use of the Interna- 
tional Court of Justice by the United Na- 
tions itself, particularly through requests 
for advisory opinions. 
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With respect to regional and specialized 
courts, the work should include studies on: 

1. The feasibility of the establishment of 
regional courts for the principal geographi- 
cal regions of the world, and specialized 
courts with jurisdiction over specific subject 
matter. 

2. Whether there should be a right of ap- 
peal from decisions of either or both such 
court systems to the International Court of 
Justice. 

mr 

With respect to the promotion and protec- 
tion of foreign investments, the world pro- 
gram should include studies on: 

1. The establishment by intergovernmen- 
tal action of institutional facilities for the 
settlement through conciliation, mediation, 
and voluntary arbitration of international 
investment disputes in those cases where 
adjudication is not yet practicable or de- 
sirable, perhaps under the auspices of the 
International Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. 

2. The means for and the establishment of 
effective procedures for the impartial reso- 
lution of international investment disputes. 

8. The recognition of the special rights and 
needs of the developing nations. 

4. The use of multilateral treaties for the 
clarification of rights and obligations with 
respect to foreign investments. 

4. The elimination of double taxation, and 
the adoption of the principles of due proc- 
ess of law in all matters, including those 
with respect to taxation. 

6. The repeal of laws that discriminate 
against foreign investors. 

7. The problems involved in expropriation 
or nationalization and the provision of 
prompt, adequate, and effective compensa- 
tion with due consideration of the varied 
interests involved. 

8. The work of the International Law Com- 
mission in this area. 

9. The principle that international in- 
vestors should be independent of interna- 
tional politics. 

10, A model international investment code. 


11. Creation of domestic foreign invest- 
ment committees, composed at least in part 
of lawyers, to make recommendations and 
take action in this field. 

Iv(a) 


With respect to the development of inter- 
national trade and international economic 
associations, the work program should in- 
clude studies to: 

1. Stimulate and encourage greater coop- 
eration on trade and economic matters 
among the more newly developing nations. 

2. Current legal obstacles to the expansion 
of international trade, and recommendations 
for their removal. 

3. Support organizations working on the 
unification of private international law, 
especially, but not exclusively, in the areas 
of arbitral awards, aribtral procedure, con- 
tracts, international judicial cooperation, 
recognition, and enforcement of foreign 
judgments, and sales. 

4. Support the establishment and expan- 
sion of common markets whenever appro- 
priate. 

5. Develop international law codes in the 
areas of law that relate to international 
business. 

Iv(B) 


With respect to the international protec- 
tion of industrial property, the work program 
should include studies to 

1. Encourage states which have not ad- 
hered to the Paris Convention for the Inter- 
national Protection of Industrial 
of March 20, 1883 (as revised to date) to join 
with the 80 states which are now signatories. 

2. Develop uniform laws in the fleld of 
industrial property. 

3. Support the establishment of a system 
of central examination for novelty of in- 
ventions to encourage investment and pro- 
mote international licensing of patents. 

4. Support the creation of a central noti- 
fication and search office to identify company 
names and trademarks as well as common 
denominations, 

5. Encourage governments to promote in- 
ternational cooperative efforts in the indus- 
trial property field in order to remove ob- 
stacles to international trade. 

6. Develop a uniform law for the protection 
of know-how in order to encourage com- 
munication of technical knowledge and 
manufacturing secrets on an international 
basis and particularly to newly developing 
countries. 
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With respect to arbitration, conciliation, 
and related means of resolving international 
disputes, the work program should include 
studies to: 

1. Promote through research and study 
the use of nonjudicial means of settling 
disputes (advisory opinions, conciliation, 
conferences, good offices, mediation, arbitra- 
tion, etc.) whenever their use seems ap- 
ponca: 

En the use of the Permanent 
Saas of Arbitration created by the Hague 
Conference of 1899. 

3. Further the proposed establishment of 
continental international arbitration tri- 
bunals composed of men of high repute. 

4. Support the principle that fair and 
effective arbitral clauses should be inserted 
in all treaties that do not accept the com- 
pulsory jurisdiction of the International 
Court of Justice or its equivalent. 
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5. Encourage the reporting of public and 
private arbitral decisions effectively and uni- 
versally, and effective enforcement, measures 
with respect thereto. 

6. Encourage the study and possible use 
of the Model Rules on Arbitral Procedure 
adopted by the United Nations International 
Law Commission, 

vi 

With respect to disarmament and peace 
keeping, the work program should include 
studies to: 

1. Educate lawyers themselves, everywhere, 
and government officials of their respective 
states, concerning the complex problems in- 
volved in establishing an effective disarma- 
ment program. 

2. Establish committees to draft a compre- 
hensive disarmament treaty for submission 
to the various states for adoption. 

3. Study the nature, scope, and functions 
of an international disarmament agency. 

4. Consider and recommend appropriate 
peacekeeping machinery which would take 
effect during the process of disarmament, to 
protect disarming states from attack. 


vo 


With respect to outer space and space com- 
munication, the work program should in- 
clude studies to: 

1. Encourage states to support the follow- 
ing principles adopted by the United Na- 
tions General Assembly: 

(a) International law, including the Char- 
ter of the United Nations, applies to outer 
space and celestial bodies. 

(b) Outer space and celestial bodies are 
free for exploration and use by all states, 
in conformity with international law, and 
are not subject to national appropriation. 

2. Clarify the legal problems arising from 
the exploration and use of outer space, in- 
cluding liability for space vehicle accidents, 
responsibility of states with regard to assist- 
ance to and return of astronauts and space 
vehicles, and space communications. 

3. Assist in the immediate orderly inaugu- 
ration of a global system of communications 
by satellite which will meet the present needs 
of states and will provide ample opportun- 
ities for planned expansion of the services to 
all states, without now burdening those 
states having no immediate demand justify- 
ing their joining the system at this time. 

vor / 


With respect to the United Nations and 
regional political organizations as sources of 
law rules and legal institutions, the work 
program shall include studies to: 

1. Clarify the role of law and legal insti- 
tutions in the United Nations and their re- 
lationship to political factors such as the 
veto. 


2. To improve the climate of professional 
attitude toward the United Nations with a 
view to attracting to it more general sup- 
port and cooperation from practicing lawyers 
and judges throughout the world, 

3. Encourage more rapid codification and 
development of international law by various 
organs of the United Nations. 


4. Support, in particular, an increase in 
the work of the International Law Commis- 
sion by lengthening its sessions and equip- 
ping it with additional staff able to prepare 
preliminary drafts with supporting docu- 
mentation and commentaries. 

5. Support the use of regional political 
organizations for developing new rules of 
international and legal institutions needed 
to deal with regional problems, on occasion, 
or where appropriate, with other problems 
for which United Nations action would not 
be appropriate or feasible. 

6. Bring to the attention of the lawyers 
of the world the new rules of law and legal 
institutions being developed by the United 
Nations, its specialized agencies and regional 
organizations, as an example of the dy- 
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namism of and constant development of the 
international legal system. 

7. Encourage and support a thorough his- 
torical study and analysis of the utilization 
of the various articles of the United Nations 
Charter. 

Ix 


With respect to international cooperation 
on legal education and research, the work 
program shall include studies to: 

1. Encourage law schools and bar exam- 
iners to require from all law students a 
background in international law. 

2. Encourage and support comparative 
studies throughout the world of the quality 
and extent of international law training, and 
prepare recommendations for improve- 
ments. 

3. Encourage expanded programs for ex- 
changes of lawyers, law professors, law stu- 
dents, and law books and materials. 

4. Encourage and support the creation of 
an International Research Center in order 
to proceed with the numerous research proj- 
ects which the Conference has approved. 

5. Encourage and support the creation in 
the various countries of international law 
research centers. 
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With respect to international unification 
of private law, the work program shall in- 
clude studies to: 

1. Encourage and support the worthwhile 
work of existing organizations and institu- 
tions, including the United Nations, that are 
active in this field. 

2. Encourage and support stydies designed 
to select areas of law most suitable for uni- 
fication, especially where there are common 
principles, and perhaps especially in fields 


of commercial law; to unify the law in such 


areas; and to develop means of avoiding 
divergence of interpretation of uniform 
laws. 

3. Encourage and support studies of the 
difficulties and obstacles in the way of 
making certain branches of law uniform and 
seek means of avoiding or removing them 
where unification seems wise. 

4. Encourage and support studies of the 
needs of the more recently developing coun- 
tries insofar as they relate to possibilities of 
unification. 

5. Encourage the appointment of perma- 
nent national committees of lawyers to study 
problems of unification and make appro- 
9 7 0 recommendations with respect there- 


ea Consider the establishment of a per- 
manent top level international consultative 
committee for the selection of law subjects 
suitable for unification. 

7. Develop better and broader means, in- 
cluding regular information bulletins, for 
informing the lawyers and jurists of all 
countries concerning efforts being made for 
unification of laws. 

xI 

With respect to organizing lawyers inter- 
nationally for effective cooperative action, 
the work program shall: 

1. Establish a permanent World Peace 
Through Law Center to further the objec- 
tives of the Conference in the fields of re- 
search, education, and action. Such pro- 
gram should include determination of meth- 
ods of finaneing, adoption of a charter and 
bylaws, selection of a headquarters, em- 
ployment of necessary personnel, and for- 
mulation of policies and programs. 

2. Establish regional world peace through 
law centers in the major geographic areas of 
the world. 

3. Foster the creation of national bar 
associations in every country and work to 
aid and strengthen those national bar asso- 
ciations not presently active and strong. 

4. Urge national bar associations to estab- 
lish committees on world peace through law. 
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5. Encourage religious organizations of all 
faiths to express to their followers the con- 
cept of world peace through the rule of law- 

6. Organize periodic regional conferences 
on world peace through law. 

7. Promote a program of technical assist- 
ance in the field of law, by exchanging law- 
yers between developed and developing 
countries for education and training, ex- 
changing lawbooks, and furnishing financial 
assistance. 

XI 


With respect to the problems of stating the 
general principles of international law, the 
work program shall include studies which: ' 

1. Support research efforts to determine 
the general principles of law recognized by 
the community of nations as well as general 
principles of international law. 

2. Encourage studies and research in sup- 
port of the work of the United Nations with 
respect to the principles of international law 
concerning friendly relations and coopera- 
tion among states, as recommended by Reso- 
lution 1815 of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations of December 18, 1962. 


WORLD PEACE THROUGH Law COMMITTEES 


Administrative Law and Procedure. 

Aliens and Nationality Problems. 

Arbitration. 

Atomic Energy Law. 

Aviation Law Internationally. 

Codification of International Law. 

Commercial Law. 

Comparative Law Studies. 

Conciliation and Mediation of Disputes. 

Constitutional Guarantees of the Rule of 
Law. 

Contracts Internationally. 

Coordination With Other Organizations 
and With Individuals. 

Copyrights and Trademarks Internation- 
ally (intellectual property). 

Cosmetics Law. 

Criminal Law Problems (International 
Criminal Jurisdiction). 

Customs Law. 

Diplomatic and Consular Law. 

Disarmament Law. 

Double Taxation Problems. 

Drafting of Model Treaties and Conven- 
tions. 

Drugs Law. 

Extradition Treaties. 

Fisheries Law. 

Food Law. 

Foreign Investments. 

General Principles of Law Recognized by 
Civilized Nations. 

Human Rights. 

Inland Waters Law. 

Insurance Internationally. 

Interchange of Lawyers and Law Students. 

International Commercial Arbitration. 

International Communications (including 
space and satellites). 

International Court of Justice. 

International Judicial Cooperation. 

International Judiciary. 

International Law Commission. 

International Law in Municipal Courts. 

International Law Weaknesses. 

International Trade Regulation. 

Interstate Peace Committee (to anticipate 
crises and recommend peaceful solutions). 

Judicial Cooperation Between Nations. 


Law Libraries. 
Law Schools and Legal Education. 
yt dally World Directory. 


Money, Banking, and Securities. 
Monopolies and Restrictive Trade Prac- 
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Municipal Law Decisions Affecting Inter- 
national Law. 

Nuclear Test Ban Law. 
3 Settlement of International Dis- 

Patents (Industrial Property). 

Private Claims Against Governments. 

Private International Law. 

Public Relations. 

Publications. 

3 Courts. 

Research. 

Space Law. 

Specialized Courts. 

Specialized United Nations and Regional 
Agencies. 

Transportation Law. 

Treaties. 

Unification of International Law. 

United Nations Charter. 


Bootlegging Prayer 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL C. JONES 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. JONES of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
I have requested permission to have re- 
Produced in the Appendix of the RECORD 
the following editorial, Bootlegging 

er,” by Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., editor in chief, the Hearst 
Newspapers, because I think it points up 
One of the most dangerous situations fac- 
ing our Nation today. During the past 
3 months I have been attempting to call 
to the attention of church and lay lead- 
ers, to various groups I have been privi- 
leged to address, and in other ways the 
fear I have that unless Congress and the 
American people take some action to 
nullify the action of the Supreme Court, 
We are in danger of losing some of the 
Strength which has been responsible for 
the sound foundation upon which this 
Nation was founded. 

I hope that my colleagues will read this 
editorial, and pray for guidance that will 
enable them to make a contribution that 
will insure the continuance of this Na- 
tion as a nation “under God.” 

The editorial follows: 

BOOTLEGGING PRAYER 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

San Simeon. — The results of two national 
Surveys, showing the extent of the shocked 
Opposition of the American people to Su- 
Preme Court decisions banning prayer and 
Bible soning | in the public schools, came as 
no surprise to me this week. The volume 
and tone of letters from readers to me and 
to our Hearst newspapers had forecast the 
Overwhelming sentiment. 

The surveys were made by the two great 
news services, United Press International and 
Associated Press, and they both reported 
Widespread refusal to go along with the 
Court. 

UPI reported that the Court's June 17 de- 
Cision is being openly defied in some areas 
and circumvented elsewhere by ‘interpreta- 
tions’ which seem to ignore the plain lan- 
guage of the ruling.” 

AP reported that “one way or another 
Many of the Nation's schools plan to preserve 
& classroom religious note despite the Court 
decision banning prescribed devotional exer- 
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In case you didn't read those stories, it was 
pointed out many States have announced 
their intention of circumventing the Su- 
preme Court's rulings, otherwise known as 
“the law of the land,” and where States have 
gone along, localities are defying the ban on 
their own. 

To call the ruling unpopular, therefore, 
would be one of the great understatements 
of our time. The heritage of religious faith 
is the heart and core of America, Most of 
us are the descendants of people who came 
to this country to get away from the coercion 
and persecution of some sort—more often 
than not to worship as and when they felt 
inclined. 

It just couldn't be expected that a people 
whose motto “In God we trust” has been ac- 
cepted by Americans of all faiths as em- 
bodying their common ground—would sit 
still for the Court’s kowtowing to a handful 
of atheists and their “liberal” but misled 
civil liberty worrlers. 

It is positively tragic, then, that our chil- 
dren’s prayers must be contraband—that 
reading of the Bible must be in deflance of 
the law or in bootlegged circumvention of it. 

The 18th amendment, prohibiting liquor 
in the twenties and thirties, certainly was 
not a law which hit at our highest aspira- 
tions—merely at our pleasures. But it sup- 
pressed what most of us believed was a per- 
sonal freedom. It was a tyranny of a zealot 
minority imposed on a live-and-let-live ma- 
jority. It was a negation of the very idea 
of democracy. 

So the American people defied it on such 
a scale that we became a country of “scoff- 
laws.” Remember? 

What on earth ever made anyone think 
that our people who would defy a law which 
merely interfered with a pleasurable liberty 
would react in a less outraged way to Su- 
preme Court “law” which interferes with our 
deepest convictions.. 

I make that point of calling the prayer ban 
Supreme Court law“ because it is an inter- 
pretation of the Constitution by this current 
set of black-robed Justices which goes 
against the interpretations by previous 
Courts and absolutely negates the intent of 
the Founding Fathers who wrote our basic 
law. 

In fact, practically all the historic docu- 
ments which marked the birth of our 
Nation—from the Declaration of Independ- 
ence onward—made a point of invoking God. 
It thus becomes a savage irony indeed that 
this Court should outlaw prayer to Him. 

Lest we forget, the current Court has in 2 
short years overthrown more than four and 
a half centuries on this continent of una- 
shamed acknowledgement of dependence on 
the Deity. 

This was accomplished by three deci- 
sions—all directly involving public schools 
but claimed by at least one member of the 
Supreme Court to apply to all public life. 

This has conceded the objective sought by 
nonbelievers for decades—to impose their 
will on the rest of us. 

The narrow ground on which the Court 
rests its first decision—that the New York 
State Regents’ prayer for schools (although 
it was nonsectarian and noncompulsory) 
was written by a government agency and 
therefore was establishment of religion“ 
had some legal force even if it defied com- 
monsense and public sentiment. 

We of the great majority of believers in 
God, outraged as we were, could still see it 
as typical of lawyers’ love for hair-splitting 
quibbles. Recalling the line in a John Gals- 
worthy play of some years back that said: 

“Public opinion’s always in advance of the 
law.“ we could hope the Court might catch 
up. 

That hope went out the window a couple 
of months ago, 
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Two rulings did it—one declaring the 
Lord's Prayer was taboo and the other mak- 
ing the reading of the Bible in schools illicit. 

It became clear then that the philosophy 
of the present majority of the Court consid- 
ered all reference to God in the public schools 
as violating the Ist amendment to the Con- 
stitution, more usually referred to as the 
first article of the Bill of Rights. 

To refresh your memory about the wording 
of that amendment, here is its reference to 
freedom of religion: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof * * *.” 

More than a century and a half has passed 
since the architects of the Constitution care- 
fully selected those words. But until this 
court advanced its peculiar interpretation, 
“an establishment of religion” had always 
been held to mean giving privilege to one 
sect over others. 

That's the way the writers of the Ist 
amendment meant it (and I'll tell you more 
about that next week), because their philos- 
ophies, no matter how much they differed 
on other matters, were unanimous in being 
for religion and prayer to God and against 
establishment of any church. To them “es- 
tablishment“ meant official support (and in- 
evitably some degree of control) of any one 
church. 

How then has the Supreme Court arrived 
at treating prayer to God as shameful or 
dangerous, not to be allowed to sully the 
tender ears of schoolchildren? 

How has it arrived at what it is only fair 
to call an establishment—the establishment 
of atheism, as a favored church—if you'll 
pardon the expression? 

More thoughts on how this happened— 
and what we may do about it—in this column 
next week. 


Secret Deal Over A-Pact Charged—Full 
Revelation Demanded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there fol- 
lows a release to news media dated this 
evening in which I discuss why a secret 
side understanding must exist relative to 
the test ban treaty and demand 
that its terms be disclosed: 

SECRET DEAL Over A-Pacr CHARGED—FULL 
REVELATION DEMANDED 

Representative Craig Hosmer today 
charged a secret side agreement has been 
made with Russia on the partial test ban 
treaty and demanded the administration 
make public its terms. 

Unless there is such an unrevealed com- 
pact, he asserted, “the language of section 2 
of article 1 of the treaty will specifically 
prohibit the United States from using its nu- 
clear arsenal in time of war.” 

Hosmer, ranking House minority member 
of the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
and chairman of the House GOP committee 
on nuclear testing said the secret document 
has long been rumored. He said it probably 
is in the form of an informal memorandum 
of understanding between Moscow, Washing- 
ton, and London as to what the published 
text of the treaty actually means. It also 
could consist of notes and memorandums 
made separately, but contemporaneously, by 
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the parties to the transaction during negotia- 
tions or at followup meetings, he stated. 

The California solon said suspicions of the 
existence of the hidden document first were 
aroused by repeated “ready and positive“ 
statements by Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
and Disarmament Agency Administrator 
William C. Foster as to “exact meanings of 
certain provisions of the pact.” He said no 
one familiar with Russian tactics in twist- 
ing treaty terms could make such statements 
wtih assurance unless detailed interpreta- 
tions had been hammered out with the Rus- 
sians before hand and put down in black 
and white. 

“As a practical matter,” he declared, “it 
would be reckiess and improvident to con- 
clude a treaty with the Soviets without doing 
50." 

President Kennedy has denied any agree- 
ments were reached at Moscow other than 
the treaty itself, as has our chief negotiator, 
Undersecretary of State W. Averell Harriman 
and others, including Rusk and Foster. 
Hosmer said these denials would apply to 
formal treaties and international agree- 
ments, in the usual diplomatic definitions 
of those terms. He asserted the denials 
could truthfully not apply to a side-agree- 
ment memorandum of understanding or con- 
temporaneous notes, such as he charges 
exist. 

Hosmer said he makes his charge after 
examining testimony by Gen. Maxwell D. 
Taylor, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, Thursday before the combined hearing 
conducted by the Senate Foreign Relations, 
and Armed Services Committees and the Sen- 
ate section of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee. 

Taylor testified concerning the Joint 
Chiefs’ concern over the possibility that the 
treaty might bar firing of nuclear weapons 
in time of war. He said the Joint Chiefs “in 
a body” called on Secretary Rusk and gained 
assurance that the treaty has “nothing to do 
with (preventing) the firing of nuclear 
weapons in time of war.” 

“Such an assurance,” Hosmer declared, 
“could only be based on a definite and firm 
understanding between the United States, 
Russia, and England of the definition of 
“war” as it relates to this treaty. Otherwise 
the assurance is in direct contradiction to 
section 2 of article 1 of the treaty which out- 
laws, without exception for war or any other 
circumstance, any nuclear explosion what- 
ever, test or otherwise, in the air, under- 
water, or in space.” 

(Text of section 2: “Each of the parties to 
this treaty undertakes furthermore to refrain 
from causing, encouraging or in any way par- 
ticipating in, the carrying out of any nuclear 
weapon test explosion, or any other nuclear 
explosion, anywhere which would take place 
in any of the environments described, or 
have the effect referred to, in paragraph 1 
of this article.“) 

In the face of this treaty provision,” 
Hosmer continued, “it would be impossible 
for such assurance to have been given to 
the Joint Chiefs unless a side understanding 
had been reached as to circumstances under 
which nuclear explosions nonetheless could 
be carried on despite the treaty's explicit and 
blanket prohibition.” 

“The existence of a side arrangement on 
this point most certainly means that the un- 
‘revealed and secret understanding is a com- 
prehensive one, covering all other major 
points of the treaty,” he reasoned, 

“All its terms must be revealed if the 
Senate is to know what it is ratifying or re- 
jecting, and all the other countries who since 
have signed the treaty are to know to what 
they are bound.” 

Hosmer called for an end to “diplomatic 
doubletalk denials” and “semantic tricks“ 
and for “full revelation of all the under- 
standings reached at Moscow.” 
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His charge was made on Westinghouse 
Broadcasting System's “Washington View- 
point” program and amplified in a statement 
to news media, 


One Pulp and Paper Mill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the Southeast have the greatest and 
most varied recreational facilities in the 
world. We now need to develop our re- 
sources to create more jobs. Our great- 
est resource is our pine trees and forests. 
The paramount need in southwestern 
South Carolina and northeast Georgia, 
is for a large pulp and paper mill to 
bolster our farm and industrial economy. 
Mead has one of the best sites in the 
Nation, ideally located on the Savan- 
nah River in this area. 

Mr, Speaker, let us hope no Federal 
Government roadblock will be devised to 
prevent Mead from building. 

The following by a great American is 
excellent advice and should be carefully 
studied by every planning board, cham- 
ber of commerce, and citizen in the 
Southeast interested in the future of the 
South: 

From the Knoxville Journal, Aug. 10, 1963] 
WAGNER ASKS CAUTION IN DEVELOPMENT 

Caution against putting too much em- 
phasis on recreational facilities as a factor 
in expanding the economy of this region 
Was expressed last night by Aubrey J. Wag- 
ner, Chairman of Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, in a talk at Tennessee Polytechnic 
Institute in Cookeville. 

Addressing the Conference on Resources 
Development in the Upper Cumberland 
Regions, the TVA chief declared. 

“Important as it can be, we must not 
assume that recreation alone can solve the 
economic problems of any sizable area. 
Rarely, if ever, is this true. 

“I have pointed out that $156 million has 
been inyested in water-based recreation fa- 
cilities in the Tennessee Valley. The water- 
front docks and resorts directly furnish the 
equivalent of 2,000 full-time jobs. These 
are impressive figures. 

“Yet a single newsprint mill in the valley 
provides more employment than all of the 
boat docks, and its investment surpasses 
the entire investment in recreation on all 
of TVA's reservoirs. This is an important 
comparison to remember.” 


The Best Argument Against Civil Rights 
Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. E. L. (TIC) FORRESTER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. FORRESTER. Mr. Speaker, the 
racial demonstrations in New York City 
and Chicago, occurring at a time when 
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Congress is being deluged with the latest 
editions of civil rights proposals, seem 
to provide the most graphie argument 
against these proposals that a reasonable 
person charged with the responsibility of 
determining their validity could desire. 

The editor of the Columbus (Ga.) En- 
quirer, Mr. Millard Grimes, in an edi- 
torial of August 11, gives a clear-cut de- 
scription of the situation we find our- 
selves in today regarding the demand for 
new civil rights laws, and I think his 
points are well worth a public hearing. 

Mr. Grimes points out that we are told 
from quarters both high and low that 
these proposals are urgently needed to 
answer the grievances of the demonstra- 
tors. Yet both New York and Ilinois, 
where these racial demonstrations are 
occurring, have on their books all of the 
civil rights laws now proposed for the 
Nation—and these laws are, we presume, 
strongly enforced. 

Among the major civil rights laws of 
the State of New York are four public 
accommodations laws, including hous- 
ing; public schools antidiscrimination 
laws, laws prohibiting discrimination by 
labor unions, an executive order against 
discrimination, and a fair employment 
statute against discrimination on public 
works, 

The State of Illinois, among other civil 
rights laws, has a fair employment prac- 
tices act, two public accommodations 
laws, including housing; several public 
schools antidiscrimination laws, and a 
division of the attorney general's office 
for enforcement of civil and equal rights. 

Yet, in spite of all these laws, there 
are charges of and demonstrations 
against racial discrimination in New 
York and Chicago. These States possess 
the power, through both civil rights laws 
and sympathetic officials to enforce 
these laws, to bring about the changes 
the demonstrators desire. Still, there is 
conflict and there is a racial problem. 

We are told that the proposals before 
Congress now will achieve the goals the 
demonstrators desire. The bare facts 
would seem to indicate to those who 
would look at the situation objectively 
that laws are not only ineffective but 
unworkable in this area, even when dili- 
gently supported and enforced by official 
power. 

The demonstrations of this summer 
have occurred wherever Negroes com- 
pose a sizable portion of the population, 
and the only States that have escaped 
them are the ones where the population 
is mostly of one race, not the States 
with stringent antidiscrimination laws. 

What all this shows is that the prom- 
ise of fulfillment through the passage of 
a few so-called civil rights laws is gross- 
ly misleading both to the demonstrators 
and the Nation, and could be only the 
beginning of more serious trouble when 
the truth breaks through the deception. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include at this point in the 
Recorp the editorial I have referred to 
from the Columbus (Ga.) Enquirer: 

THE Best ARGUMENT: AGAINST RIGHTS 

PROPOSALS 


(By Millard Grimes) 
There are demonstrations, parades and 
pickets, all clamoring for Negro rights in 
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New York City, Chicago and points north 
no less than in various cities of the South. 

Indeed, recently, the action appears more 
oe on the far side of the Mason-Dixon 


This is no reason for delight or smugness 
in Dixie. Such incidents do not lessen our 
Own difficulties or responsibilities. 

But coming as they do while Congress is 
debating the new batch of civil rights pro- 
Posals, they do provide an eloquent argu- 
ment against those proposals. 

Presumably, the demonstrators—including 
those thousands planning to descend on 
Washington—believe their actions bolster 
the case for additional rights laws. Presi- 
dent Kennedy, in proposing the measures, 
argued that they were needed to answer the 
protests of the demonstrators. 

But no filibustering southern Senator 
could ever present such convincing evidence 
to the contrary as is being done by the 
chained pickets at the Brooklyn construc- 
tion sites, or by the encamped demonstra- 
tors at the New York Mayor's and Governor's 
Offices. 

There we see a State which has all the 
civil rights laws now proposed for the Na- 
tion—and more—strongly enforced by the 
political power structure. Yet, there are in- 
oidents and charges of discrimination. 

Negroes will find no Governor so sympa- 
thetic to their troubles as Nelson Rocke- 
feller. In addition, he possesses the State 
powers to exercise every effort to bring about 
the changes they desire. 

But still, there are demonstrations in New 
York. There is discrimination. There is 
conflict and, despite all of New York's laws 
and officials, there is a racial problem. 

So, it is argued in Congress that milder 
laws than those in New York will produce a 
better situation in other States. The evi- 
dence, of course, indicates that laws are in- 
adequate, even when rigidly supported by 
the official power, which they would not be 
as diligently in other States of the Union, 
as they are in New York. 

New York is not an exception, however. 
Minois has many antidiscrimination laws, 
Yet harbors serious trouble, More than half 
the States have laws forbidding discrimina- 
tion in private businesses, which is the main 
rights proposal before Congress. 

Yet, the record shows that the demonstra- 
tions of this summer have followed no sec- 
tional lines. They have occurred wherever 
Negroes com a sizeable portion of the 
Population, The only States to escape are 
Not the ones with stringent antidiscrimina- 
tion laws but those where the population is 
Mostly of one race. 

Governor Rockefeller, of course, has gone 
to some pains to depict himself as the cham- 
Pion of civil rights advocates among high 
Officialdom. He constantly attacks President 
Kennedy for “doing too little” on civil rights 
and “pussy-footing.” 

Last week, he went to California for a 
round of speeches in which he declared his 
devotion to eliminating discrimination. 
Meanwhile in New York City, pickets sat in 
his outer office and demonstrators ringed 
State construction projects, protesting job 
discrimination. 

Thus, the impression is given that while 
Rockefeller talks a good game, he is less 
effective in dealing with specific complaints 
Of Negroes in his own home State. 

All of this should never obscure the quite 
Valid and enormously compelling problem of 
Tacial relations and racial problems in the 
United States. 

But it does show that the promise of relief 
through enactment of a few laws sadly mis- 
leads the complainants and could lay the 
foundation for more serious trouble when 
a cruel truth breaks through the decep- 

on. 

No fact seems clearer—no argument 
against further Federal edicts so cogent—as 
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the failure of laws to bring racial utopia in 
States where they have been tried with sin- 
cere determination. 

Legal remedies are a delusion. What is 
needed are human remedies for these human 
problems. 

The U.S, Bili of Rights is primarily an ex- 
hortation against the encroaching power of 
government, The ultimate freedom—of 
white man or black—can hardly be served 
by slicing away at the areas still beyond the 
government’s control. 


Our National Water Supply and Pollu- 
tion Control Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN A. BLATNIK . 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. BLATNIK. Mr. Speaker, experts 
warn us that America’s facilities for the 
control of water pollution must be in- 
creased and improved if we are to win 
the battle for sufficient clean water to 
meet our ever-increasing needs. Dr. 
Gordon E. McCallum, Assistant Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Service and 
Chief of its Division of Water Supply and 
Pollution Control, delivered an able ad- 
dress at the 50th national convention of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress entitled “Our National Water Sup- 
ply and Pollution Control Program.” 
Dr. McCallum mentioned the extensive 
and highly significant hearings on water 
pollution control now being conducted by 
the House Subcommittee on Natural Re- 
sources and Power, of which my es- 
teemed colleague and very dear personal 
friend, the gentleman from Alabama, 
Congressman ROBERT E. Jones, is chair- 
man, and pointed out important aspects 
of the Federal Government’s pollution- 
control program. He emphasized, and I 
agree, that it will require a major effort 
to meet our water needs in coming years. 
I believe his speech provides very useful 
information, and I, therefore, under 
unanimous consent, include his speech in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 
OUR NATIONAL WATER SUPPLY AND POLLUTION 

CONTROL PROGRAM 
(By Dr. George E, McCallum) 

I am very pleased to have this chance 
to appear before the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. For a good many years, this group 
has been one of our country’s most effective 
and persuasive advocates of sound water 
policy. You have fought hard and long for 
your objective, “the adequate, orderly, and 
prudent use, control, and conservation of 
the Nation’s water resources.” And in 80 
doing, you have become one of the chief 
supporters of water pollution abatement, 
the particular branch of water conserva- 
tion in which I am involved. 

For the past three weeks, a Committee 
of the Congress has been examining this 
country’s water pollution abatement prob- 
lems. Under the very able chairmanship of 
Congressman Jones of Alabama, this com- 
mittee has heard a succession of witnesses 
testify as to what the United States should 
be doing to protect the quality of its waters. 
There haye been some sharp difference of 
opinion as to how this problem should be 
attacked; there has been no argument, how- 
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ever, that the problem does exist or that we 
do need to do more about it. 

This is not a new conclusion. It has 
been recognized by the Rivers and Harbors 
Congress for a long time. It was thoroughly 
documented 2 years ago by the Senate Select 
Committee on Water Resources. It was ex- 
pressed over and over again at the National 
Conference on Water Pollution in 1960. 

The facts are that our demands for water 
are increasing, faster even than our popu- 
lation growth or our agricultural and indus- 
trial production. The only way we can meet 
this demand for water is by using it over 
and over again, and the only way we can 
do this is by keeping our water clean enough 
so that it can be reused. 

The Congress has responded to this 
national need by enacting the Federal Water 
Pollution Control Act, which is administered 
in our Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare through the Public Health Service. 
The law is honored by its familiar title “The 
Blatnik Act.“ This outstanding legislator 
as its sponsor in 1956, took the leadership 
again in 1961 in strengthening and broaden- 
ing the act. 

The Federal Water Pollution Control Act, 
which is its official title, provides for much 
more than just a Federal program. It estab- 
lished the framework for a national 
gram. That is what I liked about the title 
you gave me, because what I am saying 
relates not only to the Federal Government's 
role but that of States, local communities, 
industries and others including the respon- 
sibilities of the individual citizen. 

The law, as written and as administered, 
recognizes that there are, at least, three prin- 
cipal ways to control pollution. The first 
is by prevention, the second is by treatment, 
and the third is by dilution. 

Prevention and treatment are the main 
objectives of our national program with 
local, State, and Federal agencies working in 
concert. If a certain pollutant can be kept 
out of water in the first place, so much the 
better. If it cannot be, then certainly every 
effort should be made to remove the pol- 
lutant, or at least render it innocuous, 
Using good water to dilute bad water is a 
last and expensive measure, although as I 
shall point out later, a necessary one. 

To encourage, and in some cases to en- 
force prevention of water pollution, the Fed- 
eral program has a variety of weapons. We 
have enforcement powers over interstate and, 
under certain conditions, over intrastate 
waters. We have a grant mechanism to sup- 
port State and interstate and university pro- 
grams. We have research facilities and 
shortly will have more through new regional 
laboratories. And finally, as this audience 
knows, we are able to help municipalities 
build waste treatment plants, by contribut- 
ing Federal funds toward their cost. We 
can grant 30 percent of construction costs 
up to $600,000 for a single project. Under 
the current and much-needed accelerated 
public works program we are able to con- 
tribtue considerably more than this in areas 
where it applies. 

Since 1957, more than 4,000 projects have 
received Federal ald. When finished, they 
will serve a population of 40 million people 
and restore the quality of some 43,000 miles 
of stream. This represents a phenomenal 
increase in national waste treatment con- 
struction over any previous period in our 
history. This program is truly a cooperative 
one, administered through the States with 
local communities putting up $5 for each $1 
of Federal funds. 

We are making progress on other fronts, 
as well, in research, in comprehensive pollu- 
tion control planning, in use of our enforce- 
ment powers. We are beginning to utilize 
the third method of pollution abatement of 
which I spoke earlier, dilution. 

The 1961 amendments to the act require 
that the need for water quality control must 
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be considered in the planning of Federal 
reservoirs. This need will be determined by 
the construction agency concerned, the Corps 
of Engineers, the Bureau of Reclamation, or 
other agency, with the advice of the Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
This advice to be contained in any report to 
the Congress. In many instances, the need 
for such storage will provide a significant 
additional justification for construction. 

The concept and practice of streamflow 
regulation of water pollution abatement are 
of course not now. I recall that my first 
assignment to the Public Health Service was 
to assist the Corps of Engineers in the 1938 
survey of the Ohio River, and this survey 
took augmented streamflow into consider- 
ation, Our approach was naive by today’s 
Standards, but the principle was known to us 
and it was applied, 

When used in conjunction with the best 
methods of prevention and treatment, 
streamfiow regulation can be a powerful 
tool in main stream quality. We are 
incapable by prevention and treatment of 
protecting a stream against all the wastes 
of industry, mankind, and nature. We must 
therefore attempt to provide enough water 
at all times of the year to absorb, dilute, or 
carry away these hard-core wastes. 

The situation today in Chicago is a well- 
known example of this problem. The Metro- 
politan Sanitary District maintains a treat- 
ment facility of high efficiency, yet each day 
it discharges 1,800 tons of dissolved solids 
into the drainage canal and eventually into 
the Illinois River. Many communities are 
faced with similar problems. 

Another problem we are encountering in 
more and more parts of the country is pol- 
lution from land runoff resul from 

g land uses. Without question, 
stream flow regulation represents one of the 
promising ways of counteracting this and 
other difficult types of pollution such as nat- 
ural salt pollution in the southwest and the 
acid mine problems encountered in Appa- 
lachia. In urban areas natural“ pollution 
results from simple storm runoff. 

At the present time, we have completed 
investigations on 130 water storage projects. 
The annual benefits attributed to these 
projects amount to more than $35 million. 
We have 95 additional projects under study 
and about the same number scheduled for 
the near future. 

Under the act, storage cannot be sub- 
stituted for adequate treatment of wastes 
at the source. With this restraint in mind, 
water quality studies are made for each sea- 
son of the year at appropriate locations in 
a river basin to determine the need for 
streamflow regulation. Water uses are in- 
ventoried and instances are identified where 
poor quality adds to the cost or hampers 
legitimate uses. A determination is made of 
the water quality improvement required to 
reduce cost or protect these uses. Finally, 
waste-treatment practices are evaluated to 
find if better control and treatment at the 
source could provide the necessary improve- 
ment. If not, additional storage to provide 
increased streamflows are determined and 
recommended. 

Reservoirs are usually constructed to sat- 
isfy needs for periods of 50 and sometimes 
up to 100 years. For that reason, an eco- 
nomic study is made to project future 
water uses and waste water discharges. 
‘These projections form the basis for estimat- 
ing water needs at various locations. 

Most important in studying the need for 
flow regulation is consideration of instream 
needs as well as withdrawal uses. Instream 
needs include recreation, propagation of fish 
and wildlife, and preservation of the natural 
appeal in the stream, It is not uncommon 
that instream quality requirements are 
higher than for withdrawal uses. The bac- 
terial quality of water for swimming, for 
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example, is higher than that required for 
& raw drinking water supply. 

Where the benefits of water quality con- 
trol are widespread or national in scope, their 
cost is nonreimbursable. We have found this 
situation to prevail frequently. 

In cooperation with other Federal agen- 
cies and the States, we are proceeding with 
plans to develop comprehensive water pollu- 
tion control programs in each of the 21 
major drainage basins of the United States, 
within the next decade. By the mid-1970's, 
the national pollution control program will 
thus be cast in the framework of compre- 
hensive control programs for each of the 21 
basins. We will then have a national plan 
for water pollution control. 

Without. question, it will take such a plan 
and the cooperation of all agencies to meet 
our water goals of the coming years. Presi- 
dent Kennedy has expressed these goals in 
the now-familiar phrase, “sufficient water, 
sufficiently clean, at the right place and the 
right time.” It is a goal which can be 
achieved but will require a major effort. It 
seems to me this may be one of the impor- 
tant projects of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress. 


Federal Trade Commission Drug In- 
quiry Serves the Public Health and 
Welfare 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the Federal 
Trade Commission performs one of the 
most important and necessary services 
of any of the regulatory agencies. The 
Commission has recently found that six 
of the largest drug companies conspired 
to fix prices in the sale of a certain anti- 
biotic. ; 

The Nashville Tennessean, in an edi- 
torial on August 14, 1963, points out that 
the Federal Trade Commission and 
Chairman Rand Dixon have done a com- 
mendable job in bringing charges against 
these drug companies. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous con- 
sent, I include this editorial in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION MAKES USE OF 
POWER Ir Has 

The five-member Federal Trade Commis- 
sion has found that six of the Nation's largest 
drug companies conspired to fix prices on 
an antibiotic that brings in 6100 million a 
year, 

The Commission ordered the firms to stop 
fixing prices and to set new prices for all 
their antibiotics within 60 days after the 
order becomes final. 

Four of the drug companies denied the 
charges, and two said they would appeal the 
order to Federal court. Three of the com- 
panies are already under indictment in New 
York Federal district court but no trial date 
has been set. 

Although the firms have not been found 
guilty of a crime in court, the unanimous 
decision of the FTC indicates that drug 
prices have been fixed at excessive levels. 

It is also an indication that the public 
health and welfare are still being considered 
lightly—if at all—by both some drug firms 
and the Nation's lawmakers. 
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With the death of Senator Estes Kefauver, 
the continuation of his fight to pass strong 
drug control legislation has been put in 
doubt. However, the public is fortunate 
that the FTC is headed by a former associate 
of Senator Kefauver's in the antimonopoly 
struggle—Mr. Rand Dixon of Nashville. 

Until another Senator with sympathy for 
the consumer takes up the fight for drug 
control, the FTC, it appears, can be counted 
on to make use of laws that are available 
to prevent the public from being gouged. 


John R. Dover 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, August 15, 1963, North Caro- 
lina lost an outstanding citizen in the 
passing of Mr. J. R. Dover, Jr, of 
Shelby, N.C. 

He was a member of a pioneer North 
Carolina textile manufacturing family. 
At the time of his death Mr. Dover was 
board chairman of the Dover Textile 
Group, seven textile plants in my Con- 
gressional district. 

Mr. Dover was a quiet, unassuming 
gentleman of sterling Christian char- 
actor. His life was marked by a devotion 
to his work and a dedication to the serv- 
ice of his fellow man. He made many 
contributions to civic, religious, and edu- 
cational institutions. He was particu- 
Jarly interested in the welfare of Gard- 
ner-Webb College, an outstanding edu- 
cational institution in Cleveland County, 
N.C. The Dover Memorial Library, which 
he gave to the college, is a lasting monu- 
ment to his interest in educational op- 
portunities for the young people of his 
State. 

The people of my congressional dis- 
trict and the State of North Carolina 
have lost a fine citizen. On August 16, 
1963, the Shelby Daily Star and the 
Cleveland Times, outstanding news- 
papers published at Shelby, N.C., carried 
very fitting editorials in tribute to Mr. 
Dover. I wish to insert them in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

[From the Cleveland Times, Aug. 16, 1963] 
Joun R. Dover 

Cleveland County and the larger textile 
community of North Carolina was shocked 
yesterday by the untimely death of one of 
this area's industrial giants, John R. Dover, 
Ir. Though his life had been ebbing away 
for over a year under the onslaught of a 
fatal disease, Dover's death, like that of any 
leading citizen of a community, leaves its 
people saddened with the thought that 
another outstanding life has passed from the 
scene, 

Dover was a giant of a man in Cleveland, 
following in the footsteps of a hard-working 
father who founded a textile group that lit- 
erally became the backbone of a community. 
All in the textile industry admired the prog- 
ress and growth that established the Dover 
Textile Group as Cleveland's leading indus- 
try. Jack Dover made many contributions 
to—and sacrifices for—that industry. 
“They're good people to work for,“ has been 
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echoed thousands of times around Cleve- 
land County. 

First and foremost, Dover was a dedicated 

tian gentleman. Deacon and leader in 
his church, he established a shining ex- 
ample that others could—and did—follow. 

His interests were many, but none was 
greater, perhaps, than that in education. 
Folowing in the footsteps of other outstand- 
ing benefactors in the country, Dover saw the 
need for a better educated citizenry in Cleve- 
land and took steps to see that end accomp- 
lished. 

His contributions were in money, but they 
Went beyond that. Most important they in- 
cluded his leadership. “Gardner-Webb has 
lost a great friend,” its leaders say. Truly, he 
Was a friend to Gardner-Webb, whose Dover 
Memorial Library stands symbolic of the 
ye long and continuous interest in the 
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These were the areas of his life: Christian 
leadership and service; industrial and eco- 
ee leadership; and a devotion to educa- 

on, 

Jack Dover is dead, but the life he lived 
will endure for many generations, refiected 
in the contributions he made to his fellow 
Man while of the living. 

From the Shelby (N.C.) Dally Star, 
Aug. 16, 1963] 


AN UNSELFISH LIFE 


Within a few short hours on Thursday, the 
Dover Foundation took a giant step forward 
in the field of educational philanthropy and 
dne of the foundation's mainstays, J. R. 

ver, Jr., died at Duke Hospital. 

The former was an encouraging develop- 
Ment for the young men and women of 
Dover-employed parents. The latter sad- 
dened the hearts of many throughout Cieve- 
land County and the Nation's textile in- 
dustry 


Dover Foundation announcement of the 
warding of three new college scholarships 
{5 indicative of the progressive posture the 

ver textile group always has taken to- 
Ward civic, religious, and educational prob- 
lems, needs, and advances in Cleveland 
County. 

The late Lee B. Weathers once wrote of the 

Fer chain’s founder, John Randolph Dover, 

erever Mr. Dover built a mill, he erected 
& church and school and also inaugurated 
betterment programs among his employees.” 

J. R. Dover, Jr., held firmly to that en- 
lightened heritage from the time he assumed 
the presidency of the Dover textile group 
&fter his father’s death in 1935 until he died 

ursday as chairman of the organization's 
board of directors. 

His influence and contributions and the 
Influence and contributions of other mem- 

of his family have left the Dover brand 
dt generosity and interest firmly stamped 
Upon the character and future aspirations 
Of Gardner-Webb College. 

The textile plants he and his associates 
nurtured into thriving productivity have 
Provided the wherewithal for thousands of 
Clevelanders to build homes, raise families, 
aud enjoy a modern-day standard of living. 

Dover group actually became the back- 
bone of a large segment of the Cleveland 
economy. 

Although plagued for over a year by a 

ase that was to finally contribute much 
to his death, Mr. Dover guided his organiza- 
tion to a ground-breaking ceremony for an- 
Other plant to add even more to the growth 
und prosperity of a community he loved so 
deeply, 

J. R. Dover, Jr., was a man who shunned 
Personal publicity and public acclaim 

ughout his life. But his many solid 
Contributions will stand as permanent testi- 
ale to a successful but totally unselfish 

e. 


movie. 
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District of Columbia Crime Gets a Fist 
in Its Face 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been said in the press about the 
omnibus crime bill which the House 
passed on Monday, August 12. Much 
that has been written has been distorted 
and has missed the mark completely. 

My hometown newspaper, the Gas- 
tonia Gazette, on Friday afternoon, Au- 
gust 16, 1963, had a very excellent edi- 
torial which indicates that its writer was 
aware of the problem and the necessity 
for a realistic approach, as contrasted 
with the bizarre contentions of some 
newspaper editors. 

The Gastonia Gazette is one of North 
Carolina’s outstanding daily newspapers. 
With the thought that the Members of 
the House would be interested in seeing 
the comments of this great newspaper, 
under unanimous consent I include it 
as a part of the Recorp of this date: 


Districr or COLUMBIA Crime GETS A Fist 
IN Irs FACE 


The U.S. House of Representatives passed 
Con Basi. WHITENER’S crime bill 
the other day and sent it along to the Senate. 

If any city needs its crime laws tightened 
up, it is Washington, D.C. 

The chart on crime in the Nation’s Capital 
is curving upward at an alarming rate. 
Washington ranks first in aggravated as- 
saults among 17 U.S. cities with 500,000 to 1 
million population; second in robberies, 
fourth in murders, sixth in housebreakings, 
and sixth in overall crime rate. 

Washington crime last January was up 
17.4 percent over January 1962. In 1 month, 
2,011 major offenses were reported—more 
than 64 a day. 

Schools are a real problem. Girls in Wash- 
ington public schools gave birth to 265 ille- 
gitimate babies during the past school year, 
250 of these nonwhite. 

In the 15-19 age group, the venereal dis- 
ease rate in Washington is 5,718 per 100,000 
population, as against a national average of 
416 per 100,000. 

More importantly, perhaps, idle young- 
sters—school dropouts and truants—turn 
quickly to crime. Juvenile crime in the 
District jumped 17.7 percent last year. 

It used to be that when touring high 
school groups came to town during cherry 
blossom time, the students were allowed to 
go out on their own at night to a downtown 
This is now passe. It is too danger- 
ous and too much of a chance to take. 

In spite of the overwhelming evidence in 
favor of stricter crime laws in Washington, 
there are those who gnash their teeth at the 
idea of pulling in the tether. 

The Washington Post is one. This self- 
styled leftwing newspaper has been on 
WHITENER's back ever since the Congressman, 
serving on the District Committee, under- 
took the project of trying to do something 
about the upsurge of crime in the District of 
Columbia. 

All during the hearings that Wurrener and 
his committee have been conducting in 
Washington on this serious problem, the Post 
has been acting like a spoiled child demand- 
ing another piece of candy. 
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The editor assumed the attitude that it 
was completely assinine to consider a Wash- 
ington crime bill, that what is needed is 
more understanding, more schools, more 
money for guidance and rehabilitation—and 
less talk from the committee about an om- 
nibus crime bill. 

On Wednesday of this week after the bill 
nad passed on Monday, the Post moaned: “In 
a geyser of oratory on Monday, the House of 
Representatives denounced crime in the 
Capital. And then, on the pretext of com- 
batting crime, it passed a hodge-podge bill 
which the Senate cannot conceivably en- 
dorse and which the courts of the country 
cannot possibly sustain. 

“The ‘so-called rights’ of criminals are 
the great procedural protections written in- 
to the Bill of Rights to safeguard American 
against arbitrary action by government of- 
ficials. They were purchased at a heavy price 
in blood and suffering by Englishmen and 
Americans. 

“Mr. WHITENER thinks that the greatest 
deterrent to crime is the certainty of punish- 
ment. We think that the long, futile record 
of savagery in dealing with crime shows him 
to be mistaken.” 

Perhaps Mr. WHITENER ought to ask the 
Post to draw up a bill. Then crime in the 
District could really flourish. Rights of 
criminals? Indeed! It seems that the news- 
paper has more regard for the rights of 
criminals than it does for the rights of law- 
abiding individuals who come to know more 
and more the molestations of the law- 
breakers. 

We have perused the bill which the House 
has passed. It is strong. It stands on its 
own feet and, if passed by the Senate, must 
of necessity, throw up a roadblock to the 
onrushing vehicle of District crime. 

The District—yea, even the whole of the 
country—has displayed a lenient attitude 
toward criminals, especially juveniles, that 
needs a turning around. 

We hold nothing against the theory of 
being kind and humane, but, unfortunately, 
the criminals of this day will take your kind- 
ness and humaneness and boomerang it 
around your head. 

Mr. WNrrENER gained some valuable ex- 
perience in Gaston County prosecuting 
criminals as solicitor of the superior court. 
He knows and understands the criminal well. 
His convictions are written into the bill. 

It is high time that Washington and the 
rest of the country, Gastonia and Gaston 
County included, put an end to pampering 
the wicked, especially at the expense of the 
law-abiding citizens who want nothing more 
than to be left alone. 

In our own localities, the laws are ample. 
But sometimes our officials are anxious to re- 
duce a charge or lighten a sentence for the 
sake of expediency. 

More power to Mr. WHITENER in his fight 
against Washington crime. 

More understanding of the situation to 
influential newspapers like the Washington 
Post. 


Kremlinologist Explains Why Khru- 
shchey Wants Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 
Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Edward 
expert 


Ellis Smith is a widely recognized 
on Soviet strategy and tactics. In the 
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following essay this respected Kremlin- 
ologist discusses Premier Khrushehev's 
motives in deciding there shall be a par- 
tial test ban treaty: 
A REASONABLE CASE OF DOUBT 

(By Edward Ellis Smith) 
I. RECENT SOVIET EVENTS: A PRELUDE TO THE 

PARTIAL TEST BAN TREATY 


Nikita S. Khrushchev delivered a 15,000- 
word speech in the Kremlin 6 months ago 
(Mar. 8, 1963) that identified the posture he 
was about to assume in domestic and inter- 
national affairs; it also was a display of 
Soviet strengths and weaknesses, and for the 
observer of Soviet affairs it was a presage 
to the recently concluded “test ban.“ 

While Khrushchev dealt with many things 
then in his speech before the assembled So- 
viet power elite, his emphasis was on 
potential or real threats to his personal 
dictatorship of the Soviet empire“ On one 
hand, he conveyed an impression of elation 
that he had disposed of personalities inimi- 
cal to his power position in the Kremlin. 
On the other hand, a strong trace of real 
concern apropos residual problems in Soviet 
society and policy was discernible in his 
remarks. 


Dwelling on real or imagined treason in 
high places against his dictatorship, he 
thundered invectives and promised destruc- 
tion of traitors. Alternately raving and 
ranting and then approving on the subject 
of Soviet youth, he showed concern for the 
so-called “father-son” problems in the 
USSR., a phenomenon revolving around 
the failure of the Soviet adult strata to have 
worked actively against Stalin’s terrors from 
1928 to 1953. 

However, the most dramatic and serious 
theme that ran through his speech was 
reapprobation of Stalin and his policies. In 
effect, he enunciated a neo-Stalinism at the 
same time exculpating Stalin and his crimes. 
And he announced a purge of important, if 
yet undefined, dimensions. 


I. KHRUSHCHEV AND NEO-STALINISM IN SOVIET. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Just prior to and after Khrushchev's 
March 8 speech, more than a few high-level 
Soviet political and military personages were 
assigned to a position of permanent limbo, 
ie., purged. Those who disappeared by way 
of illness or removal were important, but 
less so than the persons elevated to positions 
of authority only secondary to that of Khru- 
shchey himself. Foremost among these was 
the appointment of Ustinov, a military ex- 
pert, to the head the Soviet economy and 
Marshal Biryezoy, the top Soviet rocket 
expert, as chief of the Soviet Armed Forces. 
What is important here is that Khrushchev 
moved rocket, space, missile, and antimis- 
sile experts to the fore. The stage was thus 
set for the next act. 

Il, THE STABILIZATION OF KHRUSHCHEV'S 
POWER POSITION 


Having concluded a successful purge of 
his domestic political opponents in the finest 
tradition of Stalin, and having positioned 
in the Sovet high command some of the most 
offensively minded and expert missilemen 
in the U.S.S.R., Khrushchev was still in trou- 
ble. Spring and summer of 1963 saw him be- 
set with an abysmal economic situation that 
included major shortages of food and a criti- 
cal lack of consumer goods for a demanding 
Soviet populace. Also, he was in the octo- 
pus-like grip of domestic disquietude among 
the Soviet literati: having embraced Stalin- 
ism and damned it too, he could not allow an 
increase of libertarianism, but he could 
not disallow it either, 

Nor was there apparent surcease from the 
ideological yapping of Mao and Co. on his 
eastern flank. 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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In short, Khrushchev had concluded a 
successful flushing (ochishcheniye), as he 
was wont to say, of his enemies and the 
placement of bellicose lieutenants in the 
Soviet hierarchy. Problems remained. He 
required prestige. In military terms, the 
situation had to be stablized while Khru- 
shchey attempted to cope with problems that 
required, above all, time for resolution. 


IV. THE WAY OUT 


Contrary to widely disseminated official 
and unofficial opinions, Khruschev did not 
agree toa test ban treaty because he knows 
that the U.S.S.R. is lagging behind in the 
missile and antimisslle race. Any informed 
person on either side of the Iron or Bamboo 
Curtains recognizes such reasoning as spe- 
cious. 

By the same token, he did not order his 
satrap Gromyko to affix the Soviet imprima- 
tur to the test ban because he wanted to 
demonstrate that his Marxism-Leninism was 
superior to that of the Chinese Communists. 
In Communist infighting it is power (en- 
compassing many items—from weaponry to 
secret police) that counts; and, Khrushchev 
knows his power base is ever so much more 
significant than that of Mao's. He need 
not worry on this score. 

On the contrary, the very preponderance 
of nuclear and thermonuclear weapons and 
their delivery potential on the part of the 
Soviet Union reduces any ideological argu- 
ment between the Russians and Chinese to 
a mere cover story. 

What is at issue, of course, is the fact 
apparent to anyone with an open mind: the 
Soviet Union's chaotic economic condition 
cannot sustain the U.S.S.R., much less, China. 
Furthermore (and in addition) every resource 
in Soviet Russia is needed to assauage the 
Soviet people's demand for food and con- 
sumer's goods. Ideology is of secondary im- 
portance, at least. 


V. TIME OUT FOR DECEPTION 


Why then, did Khrushchey agree to a test 
ban treaty? 

First and foremost, it fitted his strategy 
of entrapment of the free world, i.e., the 
United States, It also dovetailed with his 
attempt to prove (and indeed he did) to 
the high level Soviet leadership that he was 
more clever than the American imperial- 
ists.” f 

Secondly, on a lower level of Soviet 
society, he became a “man of peace.” Let 
there be no doubt about the desire of the 
Soviet citizenry for succor from the threat 
of hydrogen bombs. The corollary is that 
an apparent (as opposed to real) reduction 
in the arms race ostensibly will mean more 
edibles in the bow! of Ivan's borshch. Every 
Soviet citizen understands that 

Furthermore, it fits in with Khrushchev's 
overall long range strategy vis a vis the 
United States. We (the United States) have 
been fantastically gullible when it comes 
to negotiations and agreements with the 
USSR? Incredible as it may seem, we have 
signed scores of treaties with the Soviets, 
always in a trusting vein. All have been 
broken, save one or two. Some of the nego- 
tiators and signers of the instant treaty have 
been party to the violated treaties. _ 

Khrushehev's strategy does not center on 
the feelings of our negotiators: he is much 
more realistic. His strategy ls to gain time, 
to promote a feeling of camaraderie which 
in turn will allow him to Increase trade with 
the free world, cancel out other “nuclear 
powers to be” and figuratively aline the 
U.S.S.R. with those self-appointed forces of 
peace, in addition to the advantages cited_ 
above which accrue to him, 

vr. CONCLUSION 


Chairman Khrushchev agreed to a test ban 
treaty because he needed it—for domestic 
reasons. In line with his long range strate- 
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gy, he will break it when it sults his geo- 
political aims.“ 


' Pravda, Mar. 10, 1963, pp. 1-4. 

See speech of Hon. Craic Hosmer of Call- 
fornia in the House of Representatives, Apr. 
25. 1963, the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Ap- 
pendix, Apr. 26, 1963, pp. A2533-A2537, 


“Stalinism Returns to the USSR.“ 


Secretary Rusk's testimony is a depressing 
case In point. New York Times (W. E.) Aug. 
13, 1963, p. 2, col. 6. “For 18 years we 
have held the Communist drive in check 
largely by the deterrent force of our massive 
military strength. But throughout we have 
known that a lasting peace could not be 
founded upon armed might alone. It can 
be secured only by durable international in- 
stitutions, and by a respect for law and its 
procedures. The problem has been to con- 
vince the Communist world that its interest 
also lay in that direction.” 

In the first place, Secretary Rusk overlooks 
the crucial takeover of Czechoslovakia by 
the Soviets within the 18-year period. Other 
Soviet-Communist incursions since that 
time are well known and need no elaboration. 

The U.S. negotiator, Governor Harriman, 
is not famed for his prescience in Soviet af- 
fairs. His record should be considered in 
light of his conviction some years ago that 
the Katyn Forest massacre was a Nazi, as 
opposed to a now proven Soviet murder, and 
his feeling (which Khrushchev would prob- 
ably dispute) that Stalin's ions 
stemmed from a warlike faction in the 
Politburo. As the Soviets said under 
Khbrushchev's aegis on July 14, 1963, “We 
stand fully for the destruction of * * * 
capitalism. We not only believe in the in- 
evitable destruction of capitalism but (we) 
are doing everything for this to be accom- 
plished as soon as possible.” 


Stricter Discipline and the Three R’s 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. J. BRYAN DORN 


or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. DORN. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished and able colleague, the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, Jonx L. 
McMIīLLan, is serving this country be- 
yond the call of duty. Patriotic Ameri- 
cans who love the Constitution are 
grateful to the gentleman from South 
Carolina [Mr. MeMLLaAN ] for his devo- 
tion and dedication to our Federal City— 
a Federal City as envisioned by our 
Founding Fathers. 

As the father of five children, I enthu- 
siastically endorse the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. MeMrLax's! arti- 
cle which appeared in the Washington 
Star, Sunday, August 18. I commend 4 
study of this article to each Member of 
the Congress and to educators and par- 
ents everywhere: 

STRICTER DISCIPLINE AND THE THREE RS 
(By Hon, Jonn L. McMriran, Chairman of 
the House District Committee) 

In my opinion, the first and greatest need 
existing in the public schools of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia today is more effective 
discipline. The steady increase in the juve 
nile crime rate in the city, the McCarthy 
Committee’s report on the riots at the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Stadium last Thanksgiv- 
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ing Day, the many complaints which my 
colleagues and I have received from dis- 
traught parents, all point to a desperate need 
for drastic tightening of discipline in the 
District of Columbia schools. A child who 
is not taught to respect the rights of others 
cannot be expected to grow into a responsi- 
ble adult citizen, and in too many cases the 
school children of the District of Columbia 
are not being so trained today, I acknowl- 
edge that the ideal place for such molding 
Of character is the home, and certainly many 
Of the District's children are being properly 
guided and developed by their parents. 
However, the best of home training needs to 
be supplemented by a firm disciplinary con- 
trol in the schoolroom; and in those cases 
Where the proper“ home training is utterly 
lacking, the school's training in this respect 
is essential, both for the unruly child himself 
and for his classmates as well. 

When the House District Committee was 
apprised recently of the fact that D.C. school 
Children of compulsory attendance age can- 
Not be suspended. or expelled from school 
Under present law, and that the D.C. Board 
ot Education has a strict rule against the 
use of corporal punishment which is militat- 
ing seriously against the teachers and prin- 
elpals in their efforts to contro] unruly 
Pupils, we took prompt steps and got legis- 
lation approved by the House of Representa- 
tives which is designed to remove these two 
impediments to discipline in the schools. 

I maintain that insistence upon strong 
discipline starting in, the lowest grades will 
Greatly diminish the need for special schools 
and classes for incorrigible older students, 
as well as the need for so many psychiatrists. 
Also, the restoration of order and discipline 
in the classrooms, without which there can 

no teaching, will again enable the District 
Of Columbia public school system to attract 
and retain good teachers in far greater num- 

than is possible today. 

Another obvious need in the District sys- 

is for greater stress upon the funda- 
Mental subjects—the three R’s—particularly 
the lower grades. This Is evident, I think, 
the results obtained by exactly such a 
Curriculum at the Amidon School in the past 
2 years. Children in this school, brought 
all parts of the city and exposed to a 
Steady diet of fundamental education, aver- 
aged far higher on standardized subject tests 

s year than did most classes of comparable 
and mental ability elsewhere In the city. 

does not surprise me, however, because 
this Amidon experiment is not new at all, 
but nothing more nor less than the approach 
€ducation which was departed from only 
When the so-called progressive education be- 
fame fashionable. 

Perhaps this increased emphasis upon the 
damental subjects might also eliminate 
heed for so many counselors; for it seems 

me that more teaching and learning would 
essitate less counseling. Also, I am con- 

vinced that this return to the true aims of 
education would make the District of Colum- 
more attractive to good teachers. 

In connection with curriculum, I believe 

that increased emphasis upon vocational 
d , particularly for the high school stu- 
ents in the lower tracks, would captivate 
to pupils’ interest and help materially 
len prove discipline and to lessen the prob- 
of drop-outs on the high school level. 
em feel that the greatest threat to the future 
ae District of Columbia school system 18 
ti © often-repeated statement that the solu- 
on to all its problems lies in the appropria- 
= of more money for the schools. I and 
colleagues in the Congress have always 
for ized the need for adequate financing 
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the District have been maintained on a very 
favorable level in comparison with other 
large cities, and today the District of Co- 
lumbia teachers are the most highly paid in 
the Washington metropolitan area. 

But the two greatest needs in the District 
of Columbia schools today, as I have pointed 
them out above, will not involve any addi- 
tional expenditures whatever. What they 
will require, however, is sound, realistic 
thinking and positive action on the part of 
the entire District of Columbia school ad- 
ministrative system, from the Board of Edu- 
cation on down. And until and unless such 
a philosophy prevails, the expenditure of any 
amount of additional money will not permit 
the city's schools to perform their proper 
function. 


Should the Government as an Employer 
Set the Example? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
there is great alarm in the ranks of em- 
ployees everywhere, in Government and 
industry, because of the threat to their 
jobs from automation which is so rapidly 
increasing everywhere. I am fully cog- 
nizant of the fact that the Post Office 
Department has installed many welcome 
systems for speeding the collection and 
delivery of the mail for the single, 
highly desirable purpose of service to the 
people. 

However, I am also aware that many 
departments have turned to automation 
to provide service, and then, too late, be- 
hold that they have eliminated jobs and 
contributed to unemployment. 

A man without a job has nothing. 
Certainly the Government should be able 
to plan its improved service program so 
that the faithful employees are benefited 
and not injured. It takes years of plan- 
ning these new, better service systems. 
Part and parcel of that planning should 
be the human lives involved. 

As a reminder to my colleagues in the 
Congress, I direct their attention to the 
following article from the August issue 
of the Union Postal Clerk and the Postal 
Transport Journal, written by Paul A. 
Nagle, administrative vice president of 
the United Federation of Postal Clerks: 

WILL Post Orrice Jos Grara ZIP Down? 

The ZIP gun is pointed at your job, ZIP 
threatens not only to eliminate the craft of 
the postal clerk, but also to endanger the 
program designed to solve the Nation's un- 
employment problem. 

Any endorsement or acceptance to be given 
to ZIP by postal clerks must be preceded by 
more than pious assurances that present 
postal émployes have nothing to fear from 
the inroads of Zipped-up automation. 

To the extent that ZIP specifically, and 
mechanization generally, may cause the rate 
of increase In postal jobs to fall to keep 
abreast of the increase in the national work 
force, the Post Office Department will be 
adding to the Nation's unemployment bur- 
den. The postal employee today pays taxes 
to enable the expenditure of Federal money 
on automation which will sharply reduce or 
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eliminate the chances for his or her child to 
secure a postal job. 
RATE OF AUTOMATION’S IMPACT 
Automation is canceling 35,000 of the 
country’s jobs each week. With 25,000 new 
persons per week entering the labor force, it 
means that 60,000 new jobs must be created 


“weekly to enable the Nation merely to keep 


8 on the brink of the unemployment 
abyss. 

While the Appropriations Committees may 
look happily at the way in which the Post 
Office levels its employment graph, there can 
be no doubt that the more we succeed in the 
leveling area, the more we fail in the zone 
of national unemployment. 

MAIL VOLUME VERSUS EMPLOYEES 


Appearing before the Senate Appropria- 
tions Committee on April 17, 1963, Postmas- 
ter Day testified: ' 

“We proposed to handle 2.4 billion more 
pieces of mail with only 78 percent of the 
man-years required to absorb that same vol- 
ume increase in 1960.”. 

Were the rate of increased productivity 
cited by the Postmaster General to be con- 
tinued, were the rate of growth of mail vol- 
ume to remain constant, and were there to 
be no added automation, the increase in 
man years required to process the expanded 
mail volume would be converted to a man- 
power decrease in just 15 short years. 


DAY SEES NO JOB DANGER 


Postmaster General Day denies any impact 
of postal employment on national unem- 
ployment. In a letter on April 11, 1963, to 
Senator A. WII As ROBERTSON, Democrat, of 
Virginia, chairman of the Senate Post Office 
Appropriations Subcommittee, Mr. Day said: 

“On the floor of the House the ranking mi- 
nority member of the House subcommittee 
said that the subcommittee had pressured 
the Department to take into account unem- 
ployment figures so that automation would 
not take away jobs. With the postal work- 
load increasing rapidly, there is no danger of 
postal mechanization taking away jobs.” 

The reference by Mr. Day to the 
minority member of the House Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee” is to a remark by Mr. 
Joh R. Prox, Republican, of New York, 
who said on the floor of the House of Repre- 
sentatives on April 4: 

“It is this subcommittee that has pressured 
the Post Office Department to take into con- 
sideration our unemployment figures, so that 
automation does not take away jobs in peri- 
ods of unemployment.” 

“We belieye that a period of unemployment 
now exists. 

ZIP TO CUT HANDLINGS 


Assistant Postmaster General Frederick O. 
Belen commenting on ZIP code in his state- 
ment to the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee on April 18, 1963, said: 

“This request includes two technical per- 
sonnel for our expanded automatic data- 
processing program, to provide additional 
technical guidance in planning and develop- 
ing automatic data-processing techniques. 
This is a program which will play an ever- 
increasing role in improving the manage- 
ment of the postal service and providing a 
basis for cost control and significant cost 
reduction. This is also a program area which 
lends significant guidance to the develop- 
ment of the Department's new ZIP code pro- 
gram. The ZIP code, as you may recall, 
divides the country into geographical divis- 
fons, subdivisions, and sectional centers, 
identified by a 5-digit number. Mall carrying 
this number will bypass numerous handlings 
and go directly and speedily to its destina- 
tion.“ j 

Mr. Belen testified earlier that manpower 
costs constitute 78 percent of the total budget 
of the Post Office Department. Hence the 
field of postal employment must be the ob- 
vious target for “significant cost reduction.” 
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Let there be no misunderstanding but that 
to “bypass numerous handlings“ means dras- 
tic reduction of future clerk employment and 
to expose to the charge of “featherbedding” 
that union which insists that the services 
of its members are being slandered in the 
process. 

With raised or otherwise sensitized type 
faces and with standardized envelopes, the 
ultimate application of ZIP would virtually 
eliminate the craft of the postal clerk. 

This prospect is underscored by the Post 
Office Department's Philatelic Release No. 48 
wherein it is declared: 

“Widespread use of ZIP code will pave the 
way for a smooth transition to optical scan- 
ning equipment, probably to be placed in 
use within the next several years.” 

On June 30, 1963, in General Release No. 
108, Postmaster General Day is quoted as 
having predicted: 

“This July 1 changeover to the ZIP code will 
revolutionize the postal service and provide 


a foundation for new and highly efficient ad- 


vances in mail distribution now in develop- 
ment. Contracts for a ZIP code optical 
reader to automatically read and sort coded 
mail are being let with the expectation of 
field testing of the device on coded mail 
within 2 years.“ 

The cap pistol and the zip gun may be 
weapons which are far too sophisticated for 
any but an engineer to handle intelligently. 
Ours may be merely to do or die, rather 
than to reason why. It is undeniable how- 
ever that some of the tax dollars of the 
United Federation of Postal Clerks members 
and at least a part of the manpower money 
saved by ZIP will be used to attempt to 
relieve the national unemployment dip which 
will be aggravated by ZIP. 


On Helping Themselves 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
approach the debate on foreign aid, and 
as the people of this country, particu- 
larly those of west Texas, express their 
concern over our multibillion foreign 
aid giveaway program, I think this edi- 
torial, “On Helping Themselves,” by 


Oscar Cooley, printed in the Odessa - 


American, Thursday, August 15, 1963, is 
particularly appropriate at this time. I 
commend it to you for your reading and 
reflection: 
On HELPING THEMSELVES 
(By Oscar Cooley) 


Since World War II, the US. Government 
has given to other governments more than 
enough money to pay Uncle Sam’s entire 
budget for a year. 

This is the greatest giveaway in all his- 
tory. And it continues. At this writing 
Congress is about to vote a dole of $4,100 
million to neary 100 countries in fiscal 1964. 

Some criticize the foreign dole on the 
ground that we cannot afford to give away 
so much wealth, that to do so will bank- 
rupt us. But, in fact, we have afforded it 
for 15 years and our country is far from 
bankrupt. 

Others attack the program on the ground 
that it is wrong to compel Americans to 
sacrifice wealth to be given away to others. 
Apparently, if the money for foreign aid were 
raised by voluntary subscription, they would 
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cease criticism. But is compelling people 
to give up money wrong merely because of 
what is done with the money? If so, one 
might infer that it is right and proper to 
take money from people when it is destined 
for a good purpose, such as caring for the 
destitute. 

What such critics are really saying Is that 
no man should be taxed for any purpose 
that he, personally, has not approved. But 
if a person approves channeling money into 
a given project, it seems he would give vol- 
untarily toward that project, in which case 
there would be no cause to tax him. One 
reason governments take money by taxation 
is that they are aware that citizens oppose 
some of the purposes for which the money 
is to be spent and therefore would not give 
it voluntarily. 

A third and sounder reason for condemn- 
ing the foreign dole is that it corrupts the 
recipients, It leads them to believe that 
they can get without giving, that indeed 
this Is the way to develop their countries, for 
is not this great giveaway being sponsored 
and carried out by the richest, most highly 
developed nation on earth? Whatever Amer- 
ica, the country of the almighty dollar, does 
with dollars must be the right thing to do. 

Far from stimulating foreign peoples to 
produce more goods to sell in the market- 
place, foreign aid tells them that they do not 
need to produce, that they can receive with- 
out producing. Haven't they received $100 
billion since 1945? 

But they should not deceive themselves. 
Something does not come out of nothing. 
The world needs markets, not poorhouses, 
Until people accept the responsibility of pay- 
ing their own way, their nations will always 
be underdeveloped. P 

But, it is said, our aid is helping them 

to help themselves. This, too, is a decep- 
tion. Putting a persor on a dole does not 
help him to help himself, but quite the 
contrary. 
If foreign dole recipients are being helped 
to help themselves, presumably they are 
using the ald as seed corn to generate pro- 
duction. But if so, they could use some of 
the newly produced wealth to pay back the 
ald, and hence it should be loaned to them 
on a business basis, not given. When they 
receive it as a gift they know they need not 
pay it back; hence, they are not motivated 
to increase their production. They are not 
moved to help themselves; rather they are 
influenced to swallow the dole and come 
back for more. 

Private loans, made by private banks for 
definite periods and at market rates of in- 
terest—that is, at rates that other borrowers 
pay—would have maximum effectiveness in 
helping people to help themselves, 


“The Man” Announces His Retirement 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEONOR K. SULLIVAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mrs. SULLIVAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
sports editor of the St. Louis Dispatch, 
Bob Broeg, who has covered the St. Louis 
Cardinals during much of Stan Musial’s 
great career with that team, put it this 
way the other day when Stan Musial an- 
nounced his coming retirement: 

Has there ever really been, except perhaps 
Babe Ruth, a more popular player than the 
poor Polish immigrant’s son who struck it 
rich—and the public’s fancy—in baseball? 
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Mr. Speaker, it is a rare thing, indeed, 
when a Member of Congress feels called 
upon to bring to the attention of the 
House of Representatives the retirement 
of an athlete; but the career of Stan 
Musial has been such an inspiration to 
youth in this country for so long that 
this event deserves to be noted here. We 
in St. Louis regard him as one of our 
finest examples of Americanism. 

The baseball fans of St. Louis, and of 
every city where the St. Louis Cardinals 
play, will miss his fine sportsmanship, 
as well as his great ability, on the field. 
Just what Stan Musial has meant to 
baseball, and what baseball has mean to 
him, can be found in an excellent article 
in the Post-Dispatch by Neal Russo last 
Tuesday on the announcement at a Car- 
dinal picnic of the coming retirement on 
September 29 of “Stan, The Man.“ Un- 
der unanimous consent of the House of 
Representatives, I submit the article for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Appendix, as follows: 

A Man-Srzep ANNOUNCEMENT: THIS SEASON 
Is Mostar. s Last—“I’vE Hap My SHARE oF 
BASEBALL,” STAN Says 

(By Neal Russo) 

The Muny Opera, the Zoo and Gaslight 
Square will be on their own after September 
29. That day a companion St. Louis attrac- 
tion will say goodby, for Stan Musial an- 
nounced last night he would end his 22-year 
baseball ‘tareer with the Cardinals next 
month. 

The Redbird hero, who will become an 
executive of the club, as announced earlier, 
is certain to have a farewell that will be 
noisier than his arrival in St. Louis in 
September 1941. 

Cincinnati will be at Busch Stadium on 
Sunday, September 29, when No. 6, famous 
wiggle and all, goes into battle for the last 
time—barring a world series appearance. 

When Musial arrived in Union Station as 
n 21-year-old from Donora, Pa., he was alone, 
and there was no reception committee. 

Since then, the man has played before 
close to 50 million fans in one of the longest 
and greatest careers in baseball 

THANK YOU 

“Baseball has been my life,” Musial said. 
“I love baseball. I love St. Louis. I’ve had 
fun all these years. I want to thank you 
very much.” 

Musial was tearful and red-eyed as he 
made the announcement early last night at 
the Cardinal players’ annual picnic at Grant's 


“There's nothing I'd rather do than be 
connected with baseball,” Musial said. 
“There's nothing like playing and hitting.” 

Even though No. 6 will be missing from 
the scoreboard when the home team is at 
bat at Busch Stadium after 1963, “The Man” 
promises to sneak out regularly to take a few 
swings in practice. 

Musial, who didn't forget his warm smile, 
said he had pretty well made up. his 
to retire after this season when he signed 
for 1963 last winter. However, he did not 
make his final decision until he huddled with 
general manager Bing Devine last week. 

“After all, I'll be 43 next season,” said the 
man, who has played with one club longer 
than anyone else in baseball history. “I've 
had my share of baseball. The Cardinals 
have some good, young outfielders coming 
along, and III still be able to put on a uni- 
form in my new connection with the Cardi- 
nals.” 

Muslal's title (it's expected to be vice presi- 
dent) and his duties will be spelled out later, 
Devine said. Stan's assignments most likely 
will include tutoring of batters, helping sign 


1963 
free agents, scouting and serving as an ad- 
viser 


Musial has played on four Cardinal pèn- 
Rant winners and he would like to go out the 
Way he arrived in his first full season, on a 
first-place team. 

“Our 1942 team was further out and won,” 
Musial said. We have a chance yet.“ 

Owner of dozens of records, the man with 
the coll stance has collected 3,608 hits (only 
Ty Cobb had more). He has 1,370 extra-base 
hits, the most by a big leaguer, including 
472 home runs, 177 triples, and 721 doubles. 
He went into the 1963 season with a lifetime 
batting average of .333. 

Although the man has dipped to .260 after 
an eye-popping 330 in 1962, he has delivered 
more than his share of key hits to keep the 
Cardinals in contention. Just last Saturday 
his pinch-single was a key blow in a victory 
at Milwaukee. 

WON'T MANAGE 


Musial long ago abandoned any idea of 
Managing a club, stressing that he did not 
Care to take on all the headaches. He also 
had said he would not be interested in hang- 
ing on as a benchwarmer making only oc- 
Casional appearances as a pinch-hitter. The 
Man, whose retirement announcement prob- 
ably caused 70 or 80 enemy pitchers to re- 
Joice, probably could hit until he is 50. 

Al Fleishman, public relations director for 
Anheuser-Busch, the program at 
Grant's Farm by announcing that August A. 
Busch, Jr., the Cardinal's president, and Dick 

yer, vice president, were out of town to 
attend the wedding of Busch's son. 

Said Bob Broeg, sports editor of the Post- 
Dispatch who covered the Cardinals much of 
Muslal's long career, “I am sorry that Mr. 
Busch isn’t here because his favorite ball- 
Player is retiring.” 

Addressing the younger Cardinal players 
On hand, Broeg said, “I just wish you could 

ve seen Musial as we saw him. He was 
not just a good hitter, but a great one, He 
Was not just a good team man but a great 
All-round player. Fred Hutchinson used to 
say he ran like a wounded turkey.” 

Broeg predicted that Musial, in his new 
fob in the Cardinal front office, would be 

best hitting coach since Abner Double- 
day, the best super scout since Kit Carson 
and the best recruiter since the long arm 
ot Uncle Sam.” 

The St. Louis chapter of the Baseball 
Writers" Association of America soon will 
make an important announcement regard- 
ing Musial, Broeg said. 

Bob Burnes, sports editor of the Globe- 

ocrat who saw Musial in his first game 
du September 17, 1941, against the Boston 

ves here, introduced Stan. No. 6 got a 
Standing ovation from the crowd of about 
whose picnic was spoiled by rain. 

Musial brushed away the tears that crept 
from his eyes as he was obviously overcome 
by the retirement announcement. 

“This is a happy occasion in a sense, and 
not so happy in another sense,” said the 
Seven-time National League batting cham- 
Plon and three-time Most Valuable Player. 
yp etephrasing an earlier comment by Broeg, 
egy said, “This is really only the end of 

beginning, not the beginning of the end, 
because I'll be associated with the Cardinals 
in other capacities.” 

Lil Musial, Stan’s wife, was next at bat. 
Alter breaking into tears, she turned from 
A e microphone looking for Stan and help, 

ud asked, Where are you?” 

Red Schoendienst, now a Cardinal coach, 

Provided a cheerful change of pace when he 
» with a big smile, “Lil, I would have to 

Say I know Stan better than anybody be- 

cause I roomed with him so long. Stan's 

been a great inspiration to the youth of our 
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country. On and off the field, I say you don't 
meet a man like Musial. He can really eat. 
That’s why he opened a restaurant. 

Maybe Stan could have lasted another 
year if he didn’t have to play first base while 
I was making mistakes at second.” 


WARD HAS IT MADE 

Leo Ward, the Cardinals’ traveling secre- 
tary, said that Garry Shumacher, a Giants’ 
executive summed it up best when he said. 
“Leo Ward has the best job. All he has to 
do is travel with the Cardinals and watch 
Musial hit.” 

Devine, welcoming Musial to the front 
Office, said The Man“ would be put to work 
attending the organizational meetings before 
the season ends. 

Broadcasters Harry Caray and Jack Buck 
also hailed No. 6. 

“Stan, if it hadn't been for you and your 
feats, I couldn't have lasted on the job as 
long as I have,” Caray said. “You made my 
job easier.” 

Buck emphasized that the timing of the 
retirement announcement gave fans ample 
notice in case they wanted to let their young- 
sters get a look at “one of the greatest of all 
players.” 

Manager Johnny Keane said he was not 
shocked so much by the retirement an- 
nouncement as he was by the prospect of no 
longer having Musial’s name to insert in the 
batting order. 

“One of the biggest honors and privileges 
of my life has been to put on a Cardinal uni- 
form the same as Stan’s, dress in the same 
clubhouse as Stan, and be on the same field 
and club as Stan,” Keane said. 

The manager added that Musial’s bat 
would be very much in the picture the rest 
of the season. 

Howie Pollet, now a Cardinal coach, remem- 
bered that he was brought up by the Red- 
birds a few days before Musial was called up 
in 1941. 

“They put us in the end of the clubhouse, 
as Butch Yatkeman usually does with rook- 
les, Pollet said, but Stan didn't stay there 
very long. He made a great imprint on the 
National League.” 

Pollet called Musial “one of the most co- 
operative and friendly players. He never 
criticized players and always was willing to 
help.” 

Teammate Ken Boyer has had a locker next 
to Musial in the clubhouse since he came 
to the majors 10 years ago. 

“Every time Stan broke a record, he said 
the record belonged not to him but to the 
modern ballplayers as against the oldtimers,” 
Boyer said, He's our inspiration, our leader. 
He wins for us. Congratulations to the 
greatest. ballplayer who ever put on a uni- 
form.” 

Stan said to Lil, “I don't suppose you 
want to kiss an old retired ballplayer.” 

Replied Lil, “You don't want to kiss an 
old grandmother.” 

Their son, Dick, and his wife, Sharon are 
expecting their first child in 3 weeks. Dick, 
a finance officer in the Army, is stationed at 
Fort Riley, Kans, 

Other quotes: 

Trainer Bob Bauman: Stan, you're prob- 
ably the greatest athlete I ever worked on.” 

Equipment manager Butch Yatkeman: 
“Stan set a good example for everybody in 
the clubhouse.” 

Cardinal Lew Burdette—who had to face 
Musial so many years: “You should be com- 


ing out of retirement now.” 

Manager Keane: “Just having Musial 
around in any capacity is bound to be a big 
help to the Cardinal club.” 

“ee “If anybody wants to cry, PN join 
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Rusk Assurance to Joint Chiefs on Use 
of Nuclear Weapons Is Deadly Fic- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, there 
follows a release to news media dated 
today in which I have discussed the lack 
of meaning of Secretary Rusk’s assur- 
ance to the Joint Chiefs of Staff relative 
to use of nuclear weapons if military 
situations require: 

Rusk ASSURANCE TO JOINT CHIEFS ON USE OF 
NUCLEAR WEAPONS Is DEADLY FICTION 


Based on test ban treaty testimony by 
Joint Chiefs of Staff Chairman, Gen. Max- 
well D. Taylor, the charge was hurled yester- 
day that U.S. hands will be almost completely 
tied in dealing with Communist armed ag- 
gression by force and violence worldwide. 

Representative CAU Hosmer, ranking 
House minority member of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Atomic Energy and chairman of 
the House GOP's Committee on Nuclear 
Testing said Taylor and other members of 
the Joint Chiefs were so seriously concerned 
that the treaty would bar use of nuclear 
Weapons if war breaks out they called on 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk in a body to 
discuss the question. Taylor testified Thurs- 
day that assurance was gained from Rusk 
that the treaty has “nothing to do with [pre- 
venting] the firing of nuclear weapons in 
time of war.” 

Hosmer declared Rusk’s assurance to the 
Joint Chiefs is meaningless and deadly be- 
cause war“ no longer has any meaningful 
definition,” except in the sense of an all-out 
nuclear exchange between the great powers. 

The California Congressman recalled that 
notwithstanding many costly battles, thou- 


“Secretary Rusk's assurances are no aid or 


truce and resume hostilities. In the eyes of 


the State Department and under terms of the 
treaty, only a ‘police action’ would be re- 
started. Under terms of Rusk’s ban 
assurance, it would not be a war, The 
United States would not be allowed the dis- 


provide combat pay. Yet this is not a ‘war.’ 
Rusk’s assurances do not apply here, no 
matter how badly things might get out of 
hand, no matter how vastly our convention- 
ally armed forces might be outmanned by a 
deadly enemy. j 

“The situation would be the same any- 
where else in the world where armed aggres- 
sion of this kind might take place and U.S. 
troops could become engaged—for example, 
Laos, Formosa, and India where Chinese 
Communist hoards might invade with tanks, 
artillery, aircraft, mortars, and machineguns. 
These would not be wars, our diplomats say. 
They are only incidents—police actions. But 
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they are very real places where Americans 
could be sent to do battle and to die be- 
cause a of paper conceived in Moscow 
ties U.S. hands and bars discriminate use of 
small, relatively clean and discreet U.S. tac- 
tical nuclear weapons to control the aggres- 
sor as he deserves to be controlled. These 
are only instances where the needless 
slaughter of the bridge at Toki-Roi could be 
suffered over and over again on a magnified 
scale, 

“The vital national interests of the United 
States and the lives and bodies of much of 
its young manhood—and the fears of their 
loved ones—demands far greater assurance 
from Secretary Rusk than he so far has given 
the Joint Chiefs. 

“What Rusk has assured to date is no more 
than that the United States will not use its 
national power effectively to prevent aggres- 
sion, that we will submit meekly to conven- 
tional and guerrilla warfare harassment, 
losses and casualties—continued Communist 
armed encroachment on free world soil—all 
because of the naive and dangerous legal 
fiction, conceived by diplomats, that this is 
not war, simply because the Communists 
choose not to call it war, but revolution of 
the proletariat. 

“The President and Secretary Rusk, as 
well as the US. Senate, are under deep ob- 
ligation to declare that this gimmick in the 
tricky treaty must not be allowed to ham- 
string vigilant and effective US. action 
wherever and whenever vigilance and effec- 
tiveness are demanded by the dangers at 
hand. 

“The Joint Chiefs of Staff, in the execu- 
tion of their solemn obligation to protect 
the United States of America courageously 
should march back in a body to Dean Rusk 
and demand the kind of assurance that will 
give our country the ability to insure its 
survival in a very hostile world—not the 
kind of half assurance they received by their 
first try at it,” Hosmer concluded. 


Arizona High School Students Define 
Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, during 
last month's celebration of our country’s 
Independence Day two young high 
school students of Winslow, Ariz., wrote 
thoughtful definitions of a highly cher- 
ished word in our Nation’s vocabulary: 
“freedom.” Katherine Jue and Michelle 
Mileham won top honors in an essay con- 
test sponsored by their hometown radio 
station KINO and I know my colleagues 
in Congress will find fresh inspiration in 
the essays which follows, as printed in 
the Winslow Mail of August 2, 1963: 

WHAT FREEDOM MEANS TO ME 
(By Katherine Jue) 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain alien- 
able rights, that amonġ these are life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness.” 

To me, freedom is essential to a nation 
in order to progress and grow to be a great 
country. A nation needs great men who 
will work freely for its growth. For it is 
good men, not gold, that becomes the chief 
worth of nations, All that is necessary for 
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the forces of evil to win in the world ts for 
enough good men to do nothing. 

It is our Nation's pride that by 
the innate dignity of the individual we have 
opened the doors of progress for all man- 
With free men, no setback is perma- 
nent, no achievement beyond reach. Our 
national example—“clad in the armor of a 
righteous cause”—is a torch leading the peo- 
ple of the world to a richer, fuller, and more 
peaceful life. 

As Thomas Jefferson once said “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free, it expects 
what never was and never will be.” 

Democracy is the only political system that 
makes it possible to effect change without 
violence. A society of maximum liberties 
works only because we accept the obligation 
to check the natural human impulse to beat 
up those we dislike, imprison those we fear, 
or murder those we hate. 

The true and final purpose of government 
is to arrange life that each man can do what 
he pleases—so long as it does not harm 
or menace others. 

This decalog of freedom rests on the con- 
viction that government must protect men 
from each other's stupidity, greed, and pas- 
sions. 

Above all, we must both demonstrate and 
develop the affirmative power of the demo- 
cratic ideal—remembering always that na- 
tions are great, not for what they are against, 
but what they are for. 


WHAT FREEDOM MEANS ro ME 
(By Michelle Mileham) 


I place myself on a ship and call it the 
Mayflower. I am one of a group of people 
who are called Pilgrims and am in search of & 
new country where we can escape the bonds 
of tyranny and live as a free people. 

I jóin a wagon train west and endure the 
hardships encountered by our forefathers, 
that of hunger, loss of life brought about by 
sickness and disease and raiding Indian war 
parties determined to prevent us from pro- 
ceeding farther into their domain. How- 
ever, these are repelled and nightfall finds 
us 1 day closer to our goal, a new way of 
life and freedom. 

I am now at the side of Jim Bowie, Davy 
Crockett, and others in a place called the 
Alamo, We, enclosed within the walls, are 
going to make a desperate effort to defend it 
against a fanatical enemy who has us badly 
outnumbered. We failed in our efforts to 
repel Santa Anna but perhaps our sacrifice 
was not in vain; we have died for an ideal 
which has brought us a little closer to 
freedom. 

The North and the South are now 
engaged in a Civil War. I sit at the side of 
Abraham Lincoln, a man who believed strong 
enough in the freedom of man to subject a 
nation to war in an effort to free the slaves. 
The war has ended now, the slaves are 
freed, but not without tragedy, heartaches, 
bloodshed, and resentment that will last 
many years. This then is the price of free- 
dom, a price that must be paid if freedom 
is to be retained. 

I will pass over the world conflicts, the 
First and Second World Wars which were of 
course fought to retain our freedom and 
arrive at the present day and once again 
another struggle for freedom and equal 
rights of the Negroes. 

I will place myself in President Kennedy's 
chair and carry out those things that are 
provided for by the Constitution of the 
United States of America, and also those 
things provided for by civil rights. I will 
then ask the Lord for guidance and that my 
decisions be just and fair regardless of race, 
color, or creed in this and other issues which 
are yet to be settled. 

These then are but of American 
history written in blood, but they, far better 
than I, depict what value man places on, and 
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the price he will pay for, freedom. This 
heritage is an American's most prized pos- 
session. It permits freedom from fear, the 
privilege of raising and educating our chil- 
dren in a country full of opportunity, free- 
dom to seek the religion of our choice, free- 
dom of speech, freedom to vote and voice 
our opinion in city, State and general elec- 
tions. These and many other things too 
numerous to mention are what freedom 
means to me. 


Voices of Protest: The Gesell Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr, HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, last Au- 
gust 7, this body witnessed a most un- 
usual and informative session under spe- 
cial orders. A large turnout from both 
sides of the aisle remained for over 4 
hours to discuss the Gesell report, Sec- 
retary McNamara’s directive implement- 
ing this report, and the awesome dangers 
implied. 

During my remarks at that time, I 
pointed out that because many south- 
erners were in attendance and speaking 
against this dangerous move, there un- 
doubtably would be attempts to white- 
wash the entire 4-hour discussion as 
“just another southern segregationist 
strategy.” 

Fortunately, several of my distin- 
guished colleagues from other areas of 
the country were quick to discern the 
real issue. It was, and is, simply wheth- 
er or not the military forces shall be 
ordered to formulate Executive direc- 
tives and fiats to impose on the civilian 
populace. 

The courageous Members, not from 
the South, who voiced their concern on 
August 7 recently were recognized in an 
editorial in the Times-Picayune of New 
Orleans. It is, therefore, a pleasure to 
include that editorial into the RECORD, 
adding my own personal note of appre- 
ciation to men of principle: 

AWAKENING TO THE “GESELL GESTAPO"? 

The text of the Gesell report; new direc- 
tives that can only result in altering and 
abusing fundamentals of the military mis- 
sion and civil-military relations; and previ- 
ous directives that show clearly enough the 
hitherto voluntary (noncoercive, persuasive) 
nature of Defense Department and base 
commander policies and acts relative to seg“ 
regetion off limits, were printed in the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of August 7. 

Though it may take time for the distinc- 
tions, implications, and facts to penetrate 
to the minds of the membership of Congress, 
or of principled outsiders, the Nation has 
cause to be grateful to U.S. Representatives 
from outside the South who so early showed 
their grasp of the far-reaching incursion 
and threats involved. 

Included were advocates of civil rights 
who realize that the basic issues transcend 
that subject, and should not be overawed 
by the emotionalism and extremism which 
are made to surround it. 

As to the contributions made that day bY 
southern Congressmen, we mean of co 
no disparagement. They know from experi- 
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ence that theirs has become almost a voice 
from the wilderness in exposing evils mul- 
tiple in consequence and import compared 
With any evil sought to be cured. Yet, they 
drew to the House floor, it is said, one of the 
largest, most attentive bodies ever assembled 
for special order of business. 

The Congressmen who to varying degrees 
Supported them limited themselves to brief 
Temarks, which we should like very much to 
dee expanded on. Six other Congressmen 
Spoke in praise of the Gesell report, etc. 
With au deference to their sincerity, they 
Conyeyed in sum the argument that “Noth- 
ing has changed at all. Anyhow, the intent 
of this change justifies the means and meth- 
ods.” 


On the other hand, Minority Republican 
Leader LESLIE C. ARENDS, of Illinois, asked for 
enlightenment as to Secretary McNamara’s 
exact attitude toward all this. Representa- 
tive H. R. Gross, of Iowa, predicted “political 
dictatorship, a commissar on each base, the 
biggest army of snoopers and informers the 
Country ever heard of.” Representative D. G. 

, of Missouri, called the report and di- 
Tectives “shocking, indefensible’; showing 
“narrowness of vision as to propriety”; com- 
Pelling commanders to be judged on political 
issues and made to lead crusades. 

Representative M. A. FrelcHan, of Ohio. 
Wanted to know where he could read the 
report. Representative C. B. Hoeven, of 
Towa, wanted to know what the House could 
do concerning the almost unbelievable de- 
Velopments. Representative L. C. WYMAN, 
Of New Hampshire, fearing the orders would 
destroy the combat effectiveness of the Mili- 
tary Establishment; that they amount to de- 
liberate scuttling of morale and efficiency, 
Wanted legislation right now to undo them. 

resentative J. A. YOUNGER, of California, 
expressed reluctant suspicion of graver influ- 
ences than the purely domestic. Represent- 
ative M. R. Lamp, of Wisconsin, furnished 
interesting information on side developments 
and as a civil rights advocate, spoke against 
Preferential treatment for any race. 

These are, we confess, straws in the wind, 
and not too many. We sincerely hope for a 
More thorough awakening. To characterize 
as an incipient gestapo the new branch of 
Military service proposed among other things 
by the Gesell report is not unjust. It remains 
to be seen if it is in fact being organized, 
from the top down. Equivocal directives, on 
& pass-the-word basis, unfortunately are 
not new. 


Hon. Estes Kefauver 


SPEECH 


HON. JULIA BUTLER HANSEN 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mrs, HANSEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
the deepest regret that I join in observ- 
the passing of the late distinguished 
nator from Tennessee, Estes KE- 
Fauver, Far removed though it may be 
from his native Tennessee, the State of 
Washington will genuinely feel the loss 
ot a good friend in Senator KEFAUVER’s 
death. He came into our State many 
times and in my own district his friends 
are legion. His warmth, his understand- 
ing, and his deep conscience for humanity 

Made him beloved. 
My own personal feeling for Senator 
Krrauvxn has always been one of great 
and admiration. I have indeed 

lost a good friend. 
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My sincerest sympathy to his lovely 
wife and his four splendid children. 


What the Public Thinks About the 
A-Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 12, the Indianapolis News ran a col- 
umn by Ralph de Toledano rightfully 
questioning whether Pierre Salinger's 
release of White House mail regarding 
the partial test ban treaty fairly presents 
the picture of American public attitude. 
The column is as follows: 

[From the Indianapolis News, Aug. 12, 1963] 
THE Test Ban Treaty AND PUBLIC OPINION 


(By Ralph de Toledano) 

WasHNOTON.— Pierre Salinger, the Presi- 
dent’s press secretary, has shown no shyness 
whatsoever in informing the White House 
press corps that mail on the test ban treaty 
with the Soviet Union is running 12 to 1 in 
fayor. This may well be, though it could be 
predicted that the promail would go to the 
White House, the antimall to the Senate. 

That there is any mail at all against the 
treaty is surprising, but not because there 
is little opposition. There has been no anti- 
treaty leadership yet visible and no anti- 
treaty formulation presented. Most of the 
mass media comment has been favorable 
without quite saying so. Many people, more- 
over, are confused by the manner in which 
the treaty is being presented by the admin- 
istration to the public. The sales pitch 
simultaneously follows two lines: 

1. The treaty really is meaningless and 
will change very little—if anything. The 
United States wasn't testing in space, the 
atmosphere, or underwater, anyhow, and (for 
the time being) neither were the Soviets. 
What, then, do we lose? 

2. The treaty is historic and of tremendous 
importance as a “first step” toward an un- 
derstanding with the Soviets. It will “re- 
duce tensions” and may lead to an end to 
the cold war. 

Many Americans can be lost in a morass 
of scientific controversy and military inhibi- 
tion as the meaning of the treaty is debated. 
It is the second point that most clearly wor- 
ries people and may be the cause of votes 
against the treaty by some Senators. For 
if it leads to a non- aggression pact, as the 
administration seems to hope, the American 
people will be up in arms. One of the let- 
ters offered to the press by Mr. Salinger for 
its inspection points this up: 

“If a nonaggression pact is signed with 
Russia, I guarantee that I'll vote straight 
Republican in every election even if they 
run the biggest crooks in town.” 

Other letters in opposition urge that the 
United States demand as the price of any 
treaties with the Kremlin a withdrawal of 
Soviet troops from Cuba (and the captive 
nations) and the tearing down of the Ber- 
lin wall. Such a quid pro quo would satisfy 
the Nation's horse-trading instincts. 

Key legislators hope that there is a real 
outpouring of mail critical of the test ban 
treaty—letters to Senators and newspapers. 
The mail will stiffen the backs of some in the 
Senate leadership who wish to take a stronger 
stand against the treaty but fear it will hurt 
their party without accomplishing anything. 
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As of this writing, few believe that Presi- 
dent Kennedy will not get Senate ratifica- 
tion for the treaty. But if the vote should 
be close, it will be a warning that a non- 

on pact would stand no chance. The 
idea would then be dropped by the White 
House. Nothing, after all, could more cer- 
tainly put a quick end to the political career 
of the Kennedy’s than the rejection of a 
treaty signed by the President’s surrogate in 
Plain view of the world. 

Many Americans have, in fact, taken 
the time and trouble to write views to 
Members of the Congress which dis- 
approve the treaty. The following are 
extracts from some letters which I have 
received: 


Santa Ana, Calif.: “As J. Edgar Hoover said 
December 7, 1961, ‘We are at war with Com- 
munists and the sooner every red-blooded 
American realizes this the safer we 
will be.““ 

Atherton, Calif.: “After studying the terms 
of the test ban treaty I feel as though pass- 
ing it would be a grave mistake.” 

Pacific Grove, Calif.: “Treatybreaking is 
an instrument of Soviet national policy. 
Remembering how the Russians tricked us 
on the last test ban, I do not think the 
majority of the American people want this 
treaty ratified.” 

Phoenix, Ariz.: The Soviets in the person 
of Mr. Khrushchey have made it clear that 
they negotiate nothing on a give-and-take 
basis as they give nothing. What are we 
giving? We are already disarminfi at an 
alarming rate to ‘relieve tensions.’ ” 

Los Angeles, Calif.: We all know the So- 
yiets cannot be trusted. They think treaties 
are like piecrusts, ‘made to be broken.“ Do 
you think you or your family would survive 
a Soviet conquest of our country? Do you 
think our country will be safe if the Soviets 
gain military superiority in any manner?” 

Newport Beach, Calif.: “Our national secu- 
rity depends on future tests. Why give 
Khrushchey an open door to more conces- 
sions?” 

Arlington, Tex.: “Why is it our adminis- 
tration, and a lot of our Congressmen, are 
willing to go along with the Communists on 
this point (and other points) when any 
clearheaded person can see the disastrous 
effects that will come from such an agree- 
ment. How can they do business with 
gangsters?” 

San Francisco, Calif.: “It is quite baffling 
to many of us why some of our leaders are 
so determined to consummate a treaty at 
any price of compromise on our part. When 
the day arrives that we see the Communists 
release the captive nations, such as the Hun- 

(instead of murdering freedom 
fighters as they did); when they withdraw 
from Cuba; when they withdraw from Laos; 
in short, when they demonstrate by deeds 
and not hollow words that they are prepared 
to honor the identity of other nations, then 
and only then should we even consider nego- 
tiations with the atheistic Communists.” 

Muskegon, Mich.: “Let the Russians get 
out of Cuba as promised before we sign any 
more worthiess paper. How can we citizens 
trust the CIA and the so-called military 
brains when a situation like Cuba took place 
under their noses?” 

Bakersfield, Calif.: “Morass of intrigue.” 

La Jolla, Calif.: “Perhaps the average 
American does not understand a great deal 
about ‘nuclear affairs,’ but we do know about 
the perfidy of the Soviets over a period of 
40 years or more.” 

Newton, Kans.: Vote no.“ 

New Orleans, La.: “Vote down any test 
ban legislation. Enough was done behind 
the American people’s backs.” 

Milford, Conn.: “Don’t let the Congress 
sign that or any other treaty Kennedy 
wants.” 
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Brooklyn, N. T.: I hope the few Americans 
left will wake up to reality soon—or else it 
will be too late.” 

San Mateo, Calif.: “God help us, 
couldn't be in a worse mess.“ 


The Duty To Inform—Morris K. Udall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, on occa- 
sion, we are constrained to note the ex- 
ample of a colleague. Sometimes it is 
necessary that such example be called 
to our attention by some source from 
outside the Congress. In an article in 
the Arizona Republic, in Phoenix, Ben 
Cole, the astute Washington columnist 
for that newspaper, graphically calls at- 
tention to the example of our colleague, 
Morris K. UpALL, my friend, fellow Ari- 
zonian, and distinguished Representative 
from District 2 of the State of Arizona. 

In his comment upon the posture of 
this distinguished colleague, who does 
indeed stand tall in the Congress, Mr. 
Cole calls us to a new understanding of, 
and a firm commitment to our duty to 
inform as well as represent. For the 
benefit of all who sit in this House, I, 
therefore, place in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record at this point, the article which 
appeared in the Arizona Republic on 
August 11, 1963: 

Morris UDALL CALLED FOOLHARDY—ARIZONIAN 
INFORMS, REPRESENTS CONSTITUENTS 
(By Ben Cole) 

WASHINGTON.—Representative Morris K. 
Upatt, Democrat, of Arizona, has a quaint 
belief that a Congressman should inform as 
well as represent his constituents. 

From this conviction has come a long 
serles of monthly Udall study papers deal- 
ing in depth with issues from agriculture to 
water conservation, rightwingers to legisla- 
tive reform. 

Some of his colleagues regard the tall 
Tucson attorney as needlessly courageous—in 
fact, downright foolhardy. 

“I never say anything I don't have to,” 
observed one cautious, long-surviving Con- 
gressman. “Why does a guy want to go out 
looking for trouble?“ 

Upatt has even heard mild protests from 
his own staff when he has proposed taking 
up some slumbering issue certain to raise 
a ruckus, 

He has waded right into subjects like med- 
icare, Federal spending, Federal power, etc. 

Research and writing for the papers afe 
done by Roger Lewis, a scholarly, precise ex- 
reporter for the Arizona Republic, and Dick 
Olson, an equally studious former newsman 
in Tucson. They have been described as 
approaching each paper as though it were a 
doctoral dissertation. 

Most congressional newsletters are designed 
to keep the lawmaker as far from trouble 
as possible. They are usually written with 
one eye on the political barometer and the 
other on the poll book. 

A farm State solon, thus, rails at the Agri- 
culture Department in season and out. A 
deep southerner denounces Federal inter- 
ferences in civil rights, A New Englander 
goes in big for comment on the fishing in- 
dustry. And soon and on. 
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Citizens reading this enlightening material 
nod in joyful agreement and congratulate 
themselves on having sent such a wise 
head to . 

But Uparu’s case is different. He some- 
times seems to be groping for tender shins 
to bark. 


Lifesaving Phone Calls for Older People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been said that only that people is great 
that cares for its youth and its aged. I 
think all of us can agree that one of the 
dis g characteristics of our 
great Nation is its compassion and gen- 
erosity toward the ailing and needy, not 
only of this country but of the world. 
Many of the great movements to advance 
the cause of those in need of special con- 
sideration have been initiated in the 
United States. One need only recall the 
administration's efforts in behalf of the 
mentally retarded as a recent expression 
of our collective and individual approach 
to these things. 

It is my pride and pleasure to draw 
the attention of my colleagues to an 
article which appeared in the Sunday, 
August 18, issue of Parade, the famous 
weekly magazine newspaper supplement. 
Headed “Lifesaving Phone Calls for 
Older People,” it tells the story of a tele- 
phone buddy system for aged live-alones 
which has mushroomed all over the 
country, saving lives and bringing help, 
cheer and emotional security to thou- 
sands of elderly people. 

Among the greatest needs, we are told, 
of our older citizens is to feel needed, 
emotionally, and to remain in close touch 
with the outside world, This splendid 
program, started by Mrs. Clara Sample 
McClure of Saginaw, Mich., contributes 
much needed assistance in these areas 
of daily existence. 

Two of the most successful of these 
community efforts are in my own State of 
Florida. One is in Greater Miami, the 
district which I am privileged to rep- 
resent. 

For $1 a month, old people in the 
Miami area can subscribe to Friendly 
Neighbors, Inc., a nonprofit telephone 
answering service run by Francis Zeller, 
24 years old and blind. Sponsored by 
the Miami-Dade County Chamber of 
Commerce Committee on Total Employ- 
ment, Friendly Neighbors not only helps 
the aged, but also employs handicapped 
workers to do the phoning. 

Dr. R. M. Applebaum, of South Miami, 
was instrumental in bringing the Sa- 
ginaw idea to the Miami area. He and 
Mrs. Florence Fox, chairman of the Dade 
County Committee on Total Employ- 
ment, together with other residents, 
worked out a double-benefit plan—help 
for the aged and work for the handi- 
capped. 

One subscriber in his late seventies ex- 
claimed that he is no longer afraid of 
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being alone. An elderly widow, with 
high blood pressure, has expressed relief 
and reassurance at the daily calls. An 
86-year-old widow, who enjoys living 
alone, finds much comfort in the daily 
phone call and the protection it affords 
should she have a fall or household acci- 
dent. 

Perhaps many other communications 
will be inspired by this community effort 
sponsored by the Miami-Dade County 
Chamber of Commerce to initiate similar 
programs, I am therefore setting the 
complete article before my colleagues: 

LIFESAVING PHONE CALLS FOR OLDER PEOPLE 
(By Sid Ross) 

A telephone buddy system for aged live- 
alones, first reported by Parade (November 
18, 1962) , has mushroomed all over the coun- 
try, saving lives and bringing help, cheer, and 
emotional security to thousands of elderly 
people. 

Ina ted in Saginaw, Mich., by Mrs- 
Clara Sample McClure as Reassurance Sery- 
ice, it has spread to more than 300 commu- 
nities. Here's how it works; a daily call is 
made at a specified time to an elderly person 
living alone. If the call is not answered, an 
immediate investigation is made. 

In some places a public-spirited individual 
foots the telephone bill, in other towns the 
community takes over and in some cities 3 
nonprofit answering service keeps in tele- 
phone touch with the elderly. 

Dr. Wilma Donahue, chairman of the De- 
partment of Gerontology of the University of 
Michigan, recommends this service for na- 
tionwide adoption. She says: “This creative 
yet unusually simple solution provides need- 
ed security for old people who want to live 
alone and not be a burden on others. This 
service is a practical guardian for the well- 
being of old people who want to live inde- 
pendently and with dignity.” 

THE WAY IT WORKS 


To show how these telephone lifeline’ 
work, here are two examples, both in Florids 
and both inspired by Parade's article. 

For $1 a month, old people in the Miami 
area can subscribe to Friendly Neighbors: 
Inc., a nonprofit telephone answering serv- 
ice run by Francis Zeller, 24 years old and 
blind. Sponsored by the Miami-Dade Coun“ 
ty Chamber of Commerce Committee on 
Total Employment, Friendly Neighbors not 
only helps the aged, but also employs handi- 
capped workers to do the phoning. 

Dr. R. M. Applebaum, of South Miami. 
was instrumental in bringing the Sagina¥ 
idea to this area. He and Mrs. Florence Fox. 
chairman of the Dade County Committee on 
Total Employment, together with other resi- 
dents, worked out a double-benefit plan— 
help for the aged and work for the handl- 
capped. 

Subscribers to Friendly Neighbors (and to 
other phone plans) fill out an application 
form which lists nearest relatives, chronic 
diseases, if any, physician's name, and the 
time they wish to be called. This record 12 
kept by the answering service in case 
emergency. One subscriber in his late ser 
enties says, “I'm not afraid of being alone 
any more.” 

Mrs. Louva Hilliard, a 66-year-old widow: 
says, “I've got high blood pressure. It“ 
dangerous. But with this service I feel Te 
lieved and reassured.” F 

An 86-year-old widow, Mrs, Lillian R. Han, 
likes to live alone so she can do as 4b 
pleases; but she finds it comforting to get, 
dally phone call. I like someone calling m 
to check if Tm all right and haven't fallen 
and hurt myself,” she says. 

Just 250 miles away in St. Petersburg, Fla. 
à public-spirited citizen, Jack G, Powell, OP” 
erates Check-Mate, a free phone checking 
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service. Powell, whose business includes op- 
eration of an ambulance service, not only 
Provides twice-daily phone calls to over 75 
Subscribers, but also delivers prescriptions 
and sends an ambulance if needed. He re- 
lates an incident in which Check-Mate saved 
& life. 

We called a subscriber three times and 
got no answer, so we sent a radio car out. 
When we got there the man was having 
trouble breathing. His fingers were turning 
blue. We called an ambulance, administered 
Oxygen, and rushed him to the hospital. He 
Would have been a goner.“ 

If you're interested in helping start a 
Similar service to provide reassurance to the 
elderly in your community, write for infor- 
Mation to Parade, Department L. 733 Third 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Administration Reelection Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 


2 Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of 
July 29, 1963: 


ADMINISTRATION REELECTION AGENCY 
The House of Representatives by a five- 


Area Redevelopment Administration. 
Senate, however, later passed a similar 
and sent it to the lower chamber. If 
Representatives change their original 
Votes, the administration may get the nearly 
half billion in funds it so desperately wants. 

The House should reaffirm its original vote, 
As Joun Linnsay, New York liberal Repub- 

Congressman who initially supported 

ARA, put it, the program has “utterly failed 

get off the ground and is leaving in its 

Wake a shameful record of mismanagement, 
ess. and waste.“ 

Besides ineptitude the ARA Is guilty of 
Bluttony. By April 1963 it had spent only 
$83 million of the $394 million authorized in 
the 1961 act. What need has it of such an 
additional outlay of funds? 

The purpose of ARA was, in the words of 
Senator HucH Scorr, of Pennsylvania, to act 
n rifle that should pinpoint areas of 
à need.” Now, according to the Sen- 
ator, the whole idea has been degraded into 

barrel” program, Instead of being 

almed at pockets of unemployment, more 

than 1,000 counties are now eligible for such 
“d—a third of the United States. 

n Mr. Scorr sought to amend the ARA 

tions bill by eliminating 21 per- 

dent of the counties eligible, his wary col- 

igues rejected the amendment with an eye 

just whose ox would be among the 21 

mt gored. 

However, the strongest argument for re- 
heting the fund request is the cynical and 
ha Ous political purposes for which they 

de been used. The initials ARA should 

for Administration Reelection Agency, 
disgruntled legislator commented. 
ed 5 single example ARA sent $6,100,000 to 
cen „ to build a new convention 


Pron, good 
tlersman EvGENE Mecanrur is facing 
ugh Opposition in the 1964 election. 
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ARA boasts that the project will attract 
tourists to Duluth, and convention 
will give the city a second look. What this 
means is Duluth will have Federal aid in 
competing with other area cities. 

Congress should not give the administra- 
tion an opportunity to add to this already 
huge slush fund for the 1964 campaign. 


On Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT R. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr: BARRY. Mr. Speaker, the Rev- 
erend John C. Harper, rector of St. John's 
Church at Lafayette Square here in 
Washington, has sent his parishioners a 
letter which I feel should be brought to 
the attention of all. : 

This letter is full of wisdom and is 
typical of the positive effort being made 
by all the churches of America during 
the grave civil rights crisis confronting 
this Nation. 

A long tradition of humanitarianism 
gives our churches a strong voice in pro- 
viding leadership to correct injustices. 
They are doing their part. 

We as legislators must do ours. Laws 
are needed to insure every American the 
rights guaranteed by our Constitution. 
The need is urgent. 

Mr. Speaker, I commend Reverend 
Harper’s message to my colleagues: 

Sr. Jonn’s CHURCH, 
Washington, D.C., August 6, 1963. 

Dean Frrenpns: In view of the distressing 
racial tension in our beloved country and 
with the pending March of August 28 in 
mind, I feel compelled as your rector to 
write you this letter in order to present my 
own feelings in these unhappy days. 

St. John’s Church Is often spoken of as a 
spiritual beacon in the Capital, a parish 
church which stands for the fullness and the 
strength of the Christian religion. For al- 
most 150 years men and women have wor- 
shipped in this historic Washington church, 
and they have heard, as you and I today 
hear, the Gospel of Jesus Christ. And what 
is that Gospel? It is none other than the 
good news that all men are brothers in 
Christ, that there is “neither Jew nor Greek, 
male nor female” but that we are one fam- 
ily here on earth. If we believe this central 
Christian teaching, how can we today accept 
the Negro as anyone less than one of us, a 
member of Christ's flock? If we believe what 
is written in the Constitution, how can we 
in 1963 allow anything less than full human 
rights for all our citizens regardless of their 
color? As Christians we cannot reject the 
demands of the Gospel; as citizens we can- 
not reject the full implications of American 
citizenship. 

The church has too long been silent on 
this important issue. Now at long last 
Christians like ourselves are aroused by the 
injustice of discrimination in any form and 
by any kind of segregation on the basis of 
a man's color. This summer our Episcopal 
Church has issued a call to its members to 
support in every way possible all forms of 
nonviolent activity which lead to the end of 
segregation and discrimination. Our presid- 
ing bishop and the bishop of this diocese 
have called upon each member of the church 
to take whatever action seems appropriate to 
bear witness to his belief that Christians 
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cannot. tolerate racial inequality or human 
indignity in any form. The house of bishops 
of our church will meet on August 12, and 
a statement will be issued thereafter again 
setting forth the position of this church in 
regard to civil rights. I urge you to read 
this statement carefully when it is published 
in the newspapers, and I would also remind 
you that every other major Christian de- 
nomination has also taken an equally strong 
stand in favor of human rights for all our 
citizens. 

As your rector, I do not tell you precisely 
what you should do. For some in our parish 
the march of August 28 will be an occasion 
to demonstrate in behalf of full civil rights. 
For others frank and honest discussion, to- 
gether with an examination of one's own 
conscience, will help us see the issues which 
are Involved. For still others these days of 
1963 provide the opportunity to become 
Christians in deed as well as in word, to put 
to the test our love and our concern for all 
God’s people. Whatever you do, may your 
actions and your words be those of love and 
of understanding. Above all, may they re- 
flect your faith in the power of Christ Jesus 
to command us to act and speak and think 
as Christian brothers. 

Regardless of what one does in August 
about this cause, which I believe is ulti- 
mately right, I want to make it perfectly 
plain that as a Christian, as a citizen, and 
as the rector of St. John’s Church, I support 
the objective of equal rights for all our peo- 
ple. This church building is open, as it has 
always been, to all who want to worship 
here; the ministry of this parish is extended 
to any who seek it; our fellowship one with 
another has no limitations whatsoever. St. 
John’s Church must today still be a spiritual 
beacon, and no issue facing us demands any 
greater leadership than that of the racial 
issue in our country. If St. John’s is to bear 
witness for Christ, then you and I must 
make that witness now. 

Accordingly, I have informed the Na- 
tional Council of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States, and the officials 
of this diocese that St. John’s stands ready 
to help in these difficult days in order that 
we may express our belief in our American 
tradition of protest and appeal. I have 
asked our parish staff to be of any help 
possible to fellow Christians who will be in 
Washington on August 28 in order that the 
march may be a peaceful and constructive 
demonstration of our Christian beliefs. 
And, finally, I have instructed my assistant, 


the Reverend F. Everett Abbott, in my ab- . 


sence, to read from the pulpit this Sunday 
the request from the presiding bishop for 
your concern and for your involvement in 
this all-important issue of 1963. 

You and I love this parish church, for it 
has been a force for good In past years. Let 
us continue to love it by making St. John's 
today the visible evidence of the presence 
of Jesus Christ. Let us in this summer 
month and as we move ahead be the kind of 
Christians we have always professed to be, 
so that our religion may today count for 
something great. 

Faithfully yours, 
Joun C. HARPER, 


Rector. 


Chaos in the Lettuce Bowl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is a weekly report of the ship- 
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ments of lettuce throughout the United 
States that recently appeared in my 
hometown newspaper, the Salinas Cali- 
fornian. We, of the Salinas Valley, are 
quite proud not only of the quality, but 
of the quantity of our lettuce. As you 
will note in the report, the Salinas-Wat- 
sonville area accounts for over 50 per- 
cent of all of the lettuce shipped during 
the week of July 25-31. During the 
height of our lettuce season we will con- 
tinue to dominate the Nation in the ship- 
ping of lettuce. 
SALINAS-WATSONVILLE LETTUCE REVIEW 
4 (By H. B. Wolters) 

Generally slow demand and low price levels 
characterized the Salinas-Watsonville-King 
City lettuce market during the past week. 

Widespread competition from a multiplic- 
ity of producing districts prevailed. Aver- 
age recorded daily shipments from United 
States, excluding Sunday, showed 444 cars 
and carlot equivalents compared with 486 
a week earlier. District loadings averaged 
242 daily. Colorado was the principal com- 
petitor averaging 80 cars and carlot equiva- 
lents daily which was a slight decrease com- 
pared with last week. Michigan points had 
only moderate offerings due to blasting of 
considerable acreage after prior rain. 
Weather past week has been hot in Michigan 
growing sections with no rain. Wisconsin 
movement was light as a result of recent 
warm weather and hail damage of a week 
earlier which curtailed cutting in most areas. 
In New York State, supplies were originating 
in the Oswego County and in the Potter 
Muck. In New Jersey offerings of lettuce 
were largely confined to Great Meadows 
section. 

Following is a table giving lettuce move- 
ment this season for the week of July 25- 
31, with figures for a comparable week a year 
ago and a projected next week for a year ago: 


Combined rail and truck movement of lettuce 


rado 
Other States. 


Total, United States. 


This tremendous production of lettuce 
obviously requires a multitude of field 
workers—many more than the domestic 
farm labor force of the United States. 
The bracero fills the gap. He comes 
into our valley for several months a year. 
While he is here he is well housed and 
provisioned. While he harvests our let- 
tuce, he is earning more than $1 an 
hour—about half of which he spends in 
the United States and half of which he 
sends to his family in Mexico. He is 


neither a burden to our community nor , 


a disruptive force to our schools or wel- 
fare agencies. 

Consider the chaotic situation if we 
had to rely on the migratory worker as 
the ‘only source of farm labor. Does 
anyone sincerely believe the farmer could 
provide housing, food, transportation, 
and medical care for the migratory 
worker and his family? Could a small 
but productive region such as the Salinas 
Valley possibly accommodate over 50 per- 
cent of the total lettuce work force—and 
their families—for a few months? It 
would be an enormously disruptive and 
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burdensome force on any large com- 
munity. à 

Then where do these unfortunate mi- 
grant workers and their families go, and 
what do they do, when the harvest is 
finished and there is no more work with- 
in a thousand miles? 

We solicit your empathy for our prob- 
lem because it affects every district in 
America. Your ideas are welcome now. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat Gives Warn- 
ing on the Test Ban Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, an edi- 
torial appearing in the St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat on July 30 relative to the test 
ban pact has been brought to my atten- 
tion. It gives the timely warning to go 
slow on ratification. The editorial is as 
follows: 


Go Stow, Mr. PRESIDENT 


Before the American people are asked to 
render a judgment on the nuclear test ban 
treaty, and before the Senate is asked to 
ratify it, all of the information presented 
to the Senate Preparedness Committee—of 
which Senator STENNIS, of Mississippi, is 
chairman—should be made public, within 
the bounds of national security, and the ad- 
ministration should tell whether or not any 
commitments leading to a nonaggression pact 
were offered, directly or indirectly, during 
Mr. Harriman's negotiations in Moscow. 

The major doubts on the treaty fall main- 
ly into three groups: 

First, the extent to which this will in- 
hibit U.S. development of an antimissile 
missile. 

Second, the possibility that the Russians 
already have a weapon which could black- 
out all communications in this country and, 
thus, make the launching and coordination 
of our second strike impossible. 

Third, the extent to which the United 
States is being taken down the path of dis- 
armament by the President’s appeasement 
and accommodation-minded ad ar- 
ticularly Walt Whitman Rostow and Jerome 
B. Wiesner. 

In the past few years, the Kennedy ad- 
ministration has been phasing out airplanes 
and manned bombers. Within the next 4 or 
5 years—unless the current trend is re- 
versed—missiles will be our only major de- 
terrent to war and protection of peace. 

Khrushchev, by his own admission, has 
exploded 10 times more blasts in the atmos- 
phere than we have. He now apparently has 
an antimissile missile ‘which, according to 
most experts, can be extended and tested 
only in the atmosphere, and not under- 
ground. We do not have such a weapon. 
This, more than his present difficulties with 
China, might be the reason for his sudden 
willingness to agree to limit atmospheric 
testing. 

On one thing we can be absolutely sure— 
whatever Khrushchev's reasons, they are good 
only for Khrushchey and that not in any way 
is he a convert to sweetness, light, and peace 
except on his own terms, which are to bury 
the free world. 

Within the same context, there is a strong 
possibility—based on recent happenings— 
that bombs which the Russians already 
possess, and which we do not, have a cap- 
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ability of knocking out all of the U.S. com- 
munications and controls. If this happened, 
we would be at the mercy of the Russians— 
for they would be able to hit us with im- 
punity while our defenses were immobilized. 

There is a great realm of ignorance in this 
field which should be explored before any 
agreement—even an innocuous one—is rati- 
fied 


While the President has disclaimed secret 
agreements, there is widespread apprehension 
that he has agreed to much more than has 
ever been announced—at least so far as his 
1-day triumphant confrontation with Khru- 
shchev over Cuba last October is concerned. 

It taxes credulity to believe that there was 
just coincidence between the President's 
short-lived triumph, which he needed so 
badly just before the national election, and 
the subsequent—within a month—with- 
drawal of the Skybolt from Britain and the 
removal of missiles from Turkey and Italy. 

Khrushehev's avid desire is to bolster his 
prestige within the Communist bloc by a 
nonaggression pact which would recognize 
his acquisition of the satellite countries and 
East Germany and legalize the rape of 
Hungary. According to Khrushchev’s own 
report, the possibility of such a pact was 
discussed with Mr. Harriman. 

this is a quid pro quo, directly or in- 
d tly, for a nuclear test ban treaty, it 
would be a desperately high price to pay. 
The American people should know if this 
has been indicated. 

As our Washington Bureau Chief Edward 
O'Brien pointed out in his masterful article 
in yesterday's paper, American disarmament 
efforts, the eschewing of victory, and the 
actual destruction of arms, are part of the 
strategy often expressed by top Presidential 
Advisers Rostow and Wiesner. A nonaggres- 
sion pact is in character with their peace- 
through-weakness philosophy—a strategy 
which has never yet worked in the history of 
the world, and which only misty dreamers 
feel holds any real hope for the future. 

The American people know for a certainty 
that any treaty with the Russians is not 
worth the paper it is written on, and we 
should not be beguiled or enchanted into 
anything that diminishes American strength 
as a deterrent to war, and a preserver of 
peace, until we are absolutely sure that the 
Russians have changed. There is no indica- 
tion of that to this moment. 

Before we give credence to any change, 
we should have more tangible evidence of 
Russian desires along this line—such as the 
removal of offensive weapons in Cuba, taking 
down the wall in Berlin, an end to supplying 
revolutionaries throughout South America 
and Communist forces in South Vietnam and 
Laos, and the holding of free elections in all 
the captured countries of Eastern Europe. 

When these reasonable requirements fof 
peace are met, then perhaps we can proceed 
toward a nuclear test ban, and even a dis- 
armament treaty. 

But, so long as the Russians remain 
pledged to bury us, and so long as their word 
is utterly worthless, the American people and 
the U.S. Senate must have far more assur- 
ance than has been given. 

In this deadly business, we are playing for 
keeps. The President can make many mis- 
takes in domestic policy and the Nation will 
still survive, but a miscalculation in nuclear 
deterrents, antimissile missiles, and defen- 
sive strength to preserve the peace would bé 
fatal to freedom throughout the world. 

We just can’t afford to make a big mistake 
on this. 

The issue is not merely a relatively un“ 
important treaty with a perfidious nation - 
What is at stake—with this as a beginning 
is the entire future of mankind. 

The President and the administration oW® 
the American people and the Senate full in- 
formation and full disclosure, without 809 
reservations whatsoever, before we are asked 
to take so fateful a step. 
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Supreme Court’s Decision Threatens 
Complete Eradication of Religion 
From Our Government and All Its 
Agencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK J. BECKER 


Or NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. BECKER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us who do not have formal legal training 
have nevertheless studied the decisions 
of the Supreme Court in the light of logic 
and history. 

Among those who have done so is the 
Reverend Walter G. J. Hards, Th. D., 
rector of St. David's Episcopal Church 
of Baltimore, Md. 

The Reverend Hards discussed with his 
congregation the results of his study in 
a statement on June 23, 1963, a few days 
after the Court’s decisions in the Mary- 
land and Pennsylvania cases. 

His discussion is so profound and his 
conclusions so logical that I feel the 
Members should have the benefit of his 
counsel, particularly at a time when 
Many are deciding whether they will sign 
discharge petition No. 3, now on the desk 
of the Clerk. 

I insert the Reverend Hards’ state- 
ment at this point: 

Supreme COURT'S Decision 
(By Rev. Walter G. J. Hards, Th. D.) 


I have no Biblical text for this morning and 
have no intention of preaching a sermon. 
I am g as a citizen, not as a priest 
Of the church. What I am going to say, 
therefore, must not be understood as the 
teaching of the Episcopal Church, but as 
my own beliefs, shared, indeed, by many 
Other people. 

I was disappointed by the ruling of the 
Supreme Court last Monday. The decision 
is now the law of the land and we must 
Obey it, of that, there is no doubt. My dis- 
May is occasioned by three considerations. 

First, I cannot for the life of me see how 
this decision is an interpretation of the first 
amendment. You may object that I am not 
a lawyer, and that is why I cannot square 
the decision with the amendment. I'm not 
& lawyer but I can read English and know 
Something about English and American his- 
tory. The first amendment seems so per- 
fectly clear to me. You know it: Congress 
shall make no law respecting an establish- 
Ment of religion, or prohibiting the free ex- 
ercise thereof.” 

The elected representatives of the people, 
the Congress, alone, has the power to make 
laws. The Supreme Court does not. There 
is no disagreement about that. The crucial 
word in the present decision of the Supreme 

is the term establishment. The 
Fathers of the Constitution and of the 
amendments knew full well the significance 
Of the term. Some of them had lived under 
an established religion. Others were fully 
Aware of the problems which arose When one 
1 — 5 was the established religion of a coun- 


Consider the religious situation when the 
amendment became the law of the land. 
The Anglican Church, the established church 
Of England, Ireland and Wales, harassed the 
Puritans and the Papists who were not mem- 

ot the established religion. The Roman 
church had been the established church of* 
and the Huguenots had suffered for 
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their faith under that establishment. Con- 
gregationalism was the established church of 
Massachusetts and the Anglicans and Roman 
Catholics were persecuted by the Puritans. 

The eyidence was conclusive. The Fathers 
of the Constitution saw that the establish- 
ment of a religion resulted in the persecution 
of dissenters. The Fathers willed that no 
religion should be established in this coun- 
try, in order that all men might be free to 
practice their own faith. Hence the first 
amendment. 

What concerns me is that the present Su- 
preme Court has changed the definition of 
the word establishment,“ and by that very 
fact has altered the meaning of the first 
amendment. Establishment now means the 
association of religion with the state, and 
the majority of the Justices have ruled that 
religion cannot be associated with the state. 
We are now to have a secular government, 
that is to say a government which recognizes 
no power other than its own. The govern- 
ment as government no longer stands under 
God. Individuals In government do, of 
course, but not the government. This both- 
ers me. 

Two other questions related to this point 
equally concern me. The first is a purely 
political one. This: If the Supreme Court 
by changing the meaning of words can in 
effect make new laws, what happens to the 
constitutional framework of our Government 
which states that Congress shall make laws? 

The second question is simply this: Where 
will the implementation of this new law end? 
The beginning is clear—no more religious 
services in our State schools. A movement 
is now under foot to remove the legend, “In 
God We Trust.“ from our coins. Will the 
iconoclasts then go to work on our public 
buildings and with cold chisel remove from 
them every sign or word which has any reli- 
gious significance? Will there be protests 
that the prayers with which Congress begins 
its day be declared unconstitutional? Will 
all prayers at State and Federal inaugura- 
tions of government officials be prohibited? 
If not, why not? Will chaplaincies in State 
institutions, hospitals, prisons, be forbidden? 
On what grounds will the State pay the sal- 
aries of chaplains in the Armed Forces? It 
has been argued that in order that the mili- 
tary may have freedom of religion the State 
must provide chaplains for them. But will 
not someone point out that chaplains are 
needed only on the field of battle or when 
our servicemen are assigned to pagan coun- 
tries? The military can certainly attend the 
local churches in this country. So why chap- 
lains on stateside installation? 

On the basis of the Supreme Court's 
decision I can see no logical stopping place, 
except the complete eradication of religion 
from our government and all its agencies. 
And when that happens, whether in our 
life time or that of our descendents, it will 
be difficult to distinguish this country from 
the Soviet Union. 

Oh,“ you say, “that’s not fair. The first 
amendment clearly states that the Govern- 
ment shall make no laws prohibiting the free 
exercise of religion.” I know it does. But 
what will that mean when the state is com- 
pletely secularized. The Constitution of the 
Soviet Union in chapter 10, article 124, states: 
“In order to insure to citizens freedom of 
conscience, the church in the USSR. is 
separate from the state, and the school from 
the church. Freedom of religious worship 
and of antireligious propaganda is recognized 
for all citizens.” What's wrong with that? 
What has happened to religious people in 
Russia? 

Where are we going? This is what bothers 
me. 

In the second place, I am equally con- 
cerned about the secular concept, accepted 
by some of our religious leaders, that religion 
is for the home and church. Well, of course, 
it is. It is the primary task of parents 
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to pass on to their children the religious 
heritage they have received from their 
fathers. It is the work of the church to 
complement this teaching. Sectarian teach- 
ing of religion belongs nowhere else than in 
the home and the church. Such teaching 
in the schools is only possible where the 
church, whichever branch of it may be, is the 
established church of a nation. Obviously 
in a pluralistic society, such as ours, there 
can be no sectarian education in public 
schools. 

But can there be any religious education? 
The Supreme Court says “No.” This bothers 
me. There are vast numbers of children 
who never set foot inside a church, whose 
parents are not antireligious, but merely 
areligious. These children are now to be 
educated without any notion of the funda- 
mental principles derived from our Judeo- 


‘Christian heritage. When questions of mo- 


rality are raised, they will be answered, I 
presume, in terms of what the state believes 
is right or wrong. They will no longer hear 
the Ten Commandments, for they are taken 
from the Old Testament. They will no 
longer hear the Lord's Prayer. 

The other evening I listened to a TV pro- 
gram in which there was a scene from a 
schoolroom during the opening religious 
exercises. The children repeated with rever- 
ence the Lord's Prayer. As I listened to them 
I could not but think what a powerful in- 
fluence for good these words must have on . 
them, even when at this stage of life they 
may well have said them by rote. “Our 
Father.” Here is the affirmation that there is 
a power, a benevolent power, above the gov- 
ernment. I thought about each phrase in 
that prayer. Some might never be under- 
stood by those whose religious education is 
limited to this simple service. But, at least, 
they heard the words forgive,“ “tempta- 
tion,” “evil.” In years to come they will need 
to forgive, to fight against temptation, to 
avold evil. 

Multitudes of our youth will no longer 
have this aid to a moral life. 

I am also bothered because this new phi- 
losophy, that religion is to be taught in the 
home and the church, suggests that religion 
is for the home and church. The secularists 
in Russia have no objection to religious prac- 
tices in the home and to prayers being said 
in the church, This is allowed. What is not 
permitted is that religion should move out 
into the mainstream of life. 

The ‘decision of the Supreme Court is not 
antireligious in itself, but in its implications 
it encloses religion and in the long run wili 
tend to stifle it. 

The third, and last, question which con- 
cerns me about the Supreme Court's de- 
cision, is that it seems that minorities un- 
duly influence our Government, I hear a 
great deal of disparagment of rule by the 
majority, but I believe in it. The President 
is elected by a majority vote. The Governor 
is chosen in the same way. The men who 
make our laws are put into office by a 
majority of the electorate. 

The members of the Supreme Court, polit- 
ical appointees, are not elected. It bothers 
me that they seem to be interpreting the 
law in favor of the minority. Mrs. Madeline 
Murray, in a television interview, said that 
there are 6,000 students at Poly, and that her 
son alone protested against the religious 
ceremonies. That is some minority, isn't it? 
One to 6,000. The minority, needless to say, 
has rights, but not the right to Impose its 
will on the majority. 


This adulation of the minority is evident 
in our news media. A change of the subject 
matter will only illustrate the point. In the 
troubles at Cambridge I have read in the 
newspapers Mrs, Gloria Richardson's remarks 
about the white political leaders of that city. 
I have seen on television the same lady and 
other integrationist leaders. But, to date, I 
have heard very little of the other side. 


— 
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I am not suggesting that the minority, 
whether racial, religious, or political does 
not have the full rights of citizenship. Iam 
not intimating that the majority is always 
right. All I'm affirming is that the rights 
of the majority cannot be set aside by the 
minority. That is one reason why I am 
diametrically opposed to the Communist sys- 
tem. 

The Supreme Court has spoken. We must 
obey. But I heartily concur with the state- 
ment released by the Archbishop of Balti- 
more in which he said that the Supreme 
Court's decision was “another regrettable 
step on a journey which the Supreme Court 
should never have commenced." The ques- 
tion is, Where will this journey end? 

If you are concerned that the journey not 
end where the present decision of the Su- 
preme Court seems to indicate that it will, 
then may I suggest that you contact your 
Senator and let him know of your feelings. 
Senator BALL, of Maryland, has introduced 
a proposed constitutional amendment allow- 
ing prayer in public schools. His proposed 
amendment states that nothing In the Con- 
stitution shall be construed as prohibiting 
the public schools “from providing for the 
voluntary participation by the students 
thereof in the reading of passages from the 
Bible or in regularly scheduled periods of 
nonsectarian prayer.” If you agree with 


Credit Tomfoolery 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT McCLORY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


‘Mr. McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, the sub- 
ject of credit is of major interest to all 
Members of Congress, both as elected 
Representatives of the people and as pri- 
vate citizens who labor over their per- 
sonal accounts—“robbing Peter to pay 
Paul,” The matter of “strained credit” 
is one which has demanded and will con- 
tinue to demand much attention from 
us as stewards of our national budget. 
The same strain is being felt at the fam- 
ily level among far too many Americans. 
With the pe ion of my colleagues, I 
wish to insert the editorial reflections of 
a trade association executive. Joe Meek, 
president of the Illinois Retail Merchants 
Association says: 

Caepir TOMFOOLERY 

Credit is a good adjunct. But cash, when 
available, seems to still be a pretty good 
medium of exchange. We ought to use it 
more, encourage it more, Not yet are we 
sold on the lack of investigation when credit 
ls granted. Not yet do we like the idea of 
lining up the high school kids for a line of 
credit * * the “easy way.“ Not yet do 
we like the argument of the “friendly Bob 
Charmings.” Not yet do we like to have it 
made easier for us to c than to pay 
cash, Not yet do we like it when the biggest 
of the stores pressures folks for a line of re- 
volving credit, evem sending out a product 
to show its anxiety and against express 
wishes. Not yet do we like the fancy bro- 
chures which show credit as all charm and 
no headache. 

(Much to the point was the comment of a 
headwaiter when we asked if such-and-such 
a credit card was available. “Any card is 
okay,“ he said, it's when you try to pay cash 
that we give you trouble.“ 
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If those who use credit want far less legis- 
lation against its use, they should the sooner 
make credit a matter of Judgment—not 
happy usage. 

A quote from the Ann Landers column in 
the ChiSun-Times; “Sickening is this ad 
Teen accounts welcomed. Rings with dia- 
monds for the girl you are going with. Beau- 
tiful twin hearts with a sparkling diamond. 
Only $11.95. Can be paid out at 50 cents a 
week. Open your teen account today. 
Princess diamond ring for your steady girl 
* * * $39.50 at $1 a week 15 bril- 
liant dlamonds.“ Of such, come laws. 


House Small Business Committee Foun- 
dations Study Applauded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, the House 
Small Business Committee is engaged in 
an extensive investigation and review of 
tax-exempt foundations. 

This study so far has produced star- 
tling information, indicating that some 
have used foundations as tax dodges and 
certainly have not operated their foun- 
dations in the spirit intended by Con- 
gress in authorizing these foundations. 

Mr. Malcolm S. Forbes in his column 
Fact and Comment” in the August 15 
issue of Forbes magazine applauds this 
investigation. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this excellent column be reprinted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp. The 
column follows: 


Pact AND COMMENT: FOUNDATIONS UNDER 


(By Malcolm S. Forbes) 

Today Congress rightfully is investigating 
tax-exempt foundations. In 1913 when John 
D. Rockefeller set up the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation there were fewer than 50 founda- 
tions. Today there are 15,000. 

Some of them appear to be flimsy tax 
dodges with a few salaries and administra- 
tive expenses consuming most of the income 
in pursult of vague, frequently undocument- 
ed activities. There are a few others only 
too well documented in the form of support 
for virulent propaganda via press and air- 
waves for extreme political Ideologies. 

It should be possible to establish some 
standards, some criteria that will curb the 
the tax abuses and fund misuses without 
hampering or harassing the enormous, in- 
creasing, immeasurable good that is daily 
achieved by the overwhelming majority. 

What brought this subject to my mind is 
the Rockefeller Foundation summary of its 
activities since its establishment 50 years 
ago. A truly extraordinary record of how the 
grandiose objective of its founder to pro- 
mote the well-being of mankind throughout 
the world! —has been implemented, 

Initially, concentration was on public 
health and medicine. From the highly suc- 
cessful tackling of causes and cures of spe- 
cific endemic diseases, the fund broadened 
its approach to include emphasis on spark- 
Ing the establishment of institutions to train 
the specialists so vital to the successful func- 
tioning of local health agencles—the school 
of hygiene and public health at Johns Hop- 
kins, first of its kind, and the development of 
similar public health schools in 21 countries. 
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During ensuing decades, with the guid- 
ance of trustees of genuine intellectual cali- 
ber, the Rockefeller Foundation has broad- 
ened the scope of its activities to include 
meaningful studies, activity and scholar- 
ships in the fields of economics, sociology, 
political science, the natural sciences, as well 
as the humanities and the arts. 

It is fascinating to see how attempts to 
alleviate specific needs have led to ever-wider 
programing. In Mexico, for instance, the 
Foundation set out to tackle the problem 
of food for the hungry. Intensive, extensive 
practical research to develop higher yielding, 
disease-resistant hybrids had to be accom- 
panied by studies in soil fertility and pest 
control. With greater potential yields came 
the necessity for a vast educational program 
to apply what had been learned. The need 
for better marketing and distribution, the 
need for irrigation and the need for chemi- 
cals and fertilizers all were reflected in a 
basic need for an economy that could sup- 
port such programs. A sound economy re- 
quires stable government. A stable, free gov- 
ernment’s first requisite is a broad educa- 
tional base. It is an endless chain, from a 
specific program to root causes and basic 
needs; always an ever-widening spectrum af- 
fected by the dependence and interdepend- 
ence of such ostensibly unrelated fields as 
the social sciences and the improvement of 
maize crop yields. 

Basic, of course, to the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation’s effectiveness, as well as its viability, 
is a principle adhered to since 1913: Those 
people and projects assisted must contribute 
substantial help themselves toward solution 
of their problem, with no indefinite and/or 
perpetual grants for any undertaking. 

Incidentally, the young men and women 
working abroad in the Peace Corps should in 
their training period be made familiar with 
& couple of the basic principles that the 
Rockefeller Foundation has learned through 
experience to apply to its undertakings in 
aiding developing nations: There must be 
continuity of effort over years and often 
decades. It takes time for people to change 
their habits and their environment * * * 
the achievements of highly developed na- 
tions cannot be transplanted intact to un- 
derdeveloped countries.“ Many currently 
returning from their Peace Corps stint reflect 
in their public comments some disappoint- 
ment that they have not been able to accom- 
plish very much in their 12 or 18 months 
abroad. 

Because of patent abuses by some more 
recently established foundations, and be- 
cause some foundations have been estab- 
lished in recent years as a result of our tax 
structure, there is some sentiment for drasti- 
cally curbing them. This would be a terrible 
mistake. 


As the Rockefeller Foundation’s record 
establishes beyond dispute, private founda- 
tions can make, have made and are making 
valuable contributions to the betterment of 
mankind. To quote from their report: 

“A private foundation can take initiative: 
it can pioneer; and, by mustering available 
knowledge and human competence, it can 
identify causes and experiment with solu- 
tions. It can move without the political 
complications created when governments 
are involved with other governments. It can 
encourage cooperative effort across national 
and political boundaries. It can bring a 
high order of individuality and diversity of 
viewpoint into the field of human better- 
ment. It can provide a decentralization of 
social initiative and responsibility, And it 
can elist the interest and support of vigor- 
ous, enterprising, and public-spirited bene- 
factors.” 

As our lawmakers wrestle with the prob- 
lem of dealing with the relative handful of 
abuses in this field, it is to be hoped that 
they keep foremost in mind the unmeas- 

urable quantity of the good that the foun- 
dations have been and are accomplishing. 


` 
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"Central Ilinois Light Co., of Peoria, 
Drives To End Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call attention to the following edi- 
torial which lauds the Central Illinois 
Light Co.'s efforts to end discrimination 
in the community. CILCO officials were 
alerted to the problems through an or- 
derly NAACP demonstration. 

However, the editorial goes on to point 
Out that once such a demonstration has 
been held and attention has been called 
to the grievances of the Negro in the 
community, an end should be put to 
those demonstrations. The editorial em- 
Phasizes that the NAACP demonstrations 
Can reach a point of diminishing returns 
and the public can lose patience—the 
net result being unfavorable to the cause 
of the Negro. 

Mr. Speaker, I sincerely hope that 
Negro leaders have given such thought 
to their imminent demonstration here 
in Washington on August 28. Should a 
holocaust develop, the Negro will have 
Sacrificed everything for nothing. Under 
unanimous consent, I include the edito- 
rial at this point: x 

* PATIENCE, PICKETING, AND PEORIA 

In his long march for equal rights, the 
Negro—whether he wants to believe it or 
not—has found the going a little bit easier 
in Peoria. 

To be sure, the Negro faces plenty of dis- 
crimination in our town. His position is 
not envious. Neither is it hopeless. 

But Peoria is different than most other 
Cities in mid-America. It is different be- 
Cause it has a heart brimming full with 
Patience and concern for its underprivileged 
Citizens no matter the color of their skins. 

We have seen in recent weeks proof after 
Proof that the majority of Peoria's white 
13 care about the problems Negroes 
ace. 

We have seen three big public utility 
firms—the bus company, the light and gas 
Company, and the water company—exercise 
good judgment in the face of NAACP dem- 
Onstrations which would have made some 

panic. 

We saw in the case of the Central Hlinois 

t Co. reaction not only good judgment 
but also a kind of compassionate concern 
that has been unlike anything we have seen 

from anywhere in America. 

The light company—with pickets inside 
its doors—did more than turn the other 
Cheek. It—to put it very simply—pleaded 
Eullty to discriminating and joined its 
attackers. 

Two light company executives said they 
Would not only quit discriminating against 
Negro jobseekers but would try to mount 
a drive among other business leaders in the 
community to get all employers to do the 
Same thing. In return the president of 
the NAACP agreed to maintain an attitude 
Of tranquillity. 

That was nearly a month ago. In the past 
Week we have heard the NAACP charge that 
se light company has not been moving fast 
Nun. And an alderman counter that the 

AACP's demonstrations against the water- 
Works is a violation of its agreement with 
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Neither charge is right. The light com- 
pany has not had time to do what it said 
would take 6 months to get off the ground. 
And the NAACP can hardly be expected to 
abandon its longstanding complaint against 
one company because of a promise from the 
executives of another company that they 
would try to do something about it. 

John Gwynn, the NAACP president, says 
frankly that Negroes have lost their patience 
after 100 years of limited freedom. He says 
he cannot ask his youth council pickets who 
are considerably more militant than the 
adult cHapter, to be patient. 

In this Gwynn is wrong. Patience is im- 
portant, and the Negro children we saw 
blocking trucks at the waterworks yester- 
day had better learn this. The problem of 
intolerance is not going to disappear over- 
night. It is not going to be picketed to 
death. 

It is going to take time. 
quires patience. 

Happily for the Negro youngsters of our 
community, they have had the opportunity 
to see the exercise of a great deal of pa- 
tience by the police officers of the city of 
Peoria who during the past week repeatedly 
let them do things they could not have done 
if their skins had been white. 

But this lesson about patience is only the 
first one. There is an additional lesson to 
learn and it is much harder to comprehend. 

For patience is a two-way street. The 
Negro child—like any child who is nagging 
for privilege—must learn when to stop nag- 
ging. He must learn to know when he has 
said all that can do any good. 

One nag too many usually results In a 
punishment, And so it is with picketing. 
Too much is just too much. 

We are inclined to think that the NAACP 
is approaching this point in Peoria. While 
the children on the picket lines may have 
the patience to picket forever, the com- 
munity may not have the patience to toler- 
ate it much longer. 7 

It is time that Gwynn and the other adult 
leaders of the Peoria chapter of the NAACP 
realize this. They may be inspired by what 
has happened because of demonstrations 
elsewhere in the Nation, but they must not 
lose sight of where they are. 

Their problems are in Peoria. The object 
of their picketing was to remind Peorla of 
these problems. This has been done. 

If there is anyone in town who does not 
know that the water company does not em- 
ploy Negroes, he is blind and deaf. r 

To disrupt the service of the water com- 
pany as the youthful demonstrators did yes- 
terday is not in the community interest. 
Neither is it in the interests of Negroes them- 
selves. 

Peoria is different, but Peoria is not per- 
fect. 

If its patience wears thin, so could its 
concern. 


And time re- 


A Thought-Provoking Letter From a 
Constituent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
letter from a constituent in South Da- 
kota, Dennis M. Wolff, of Rapid City, 
which deserves being read by every Mem- 
ber of Congress. His letter raises the 
following questions: 

Why did I serve 20 years ago to free foreign 
peoples? $ 
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Why am I being placed closer to their 
position of 20 years ago each day in this 
country? 

Why was I schooled that this is a free 
country only to find I'm forced to partieipate 
in . welfares I neither desire nor 
n 

Why am I being discriminated against 
economically because I have ambition and 
ability? 

Why am I discriminated against taxwise 
because of my race? 

Why am I forced to support foreign gov- 
ernments against my wishes and the guar- 
antees of the Constitution? 

Why am I forced to support or donate to 
charities not of my choosing? 


The Kennedy Slump 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Indianapolis News, of July 22, 
1963: 


Tue KENNEDY SLUMP 


As Senator BARRY GOLDWATER and Gov. Nel- 
son Rockefeller contend for leadership of the 
Republican Party, developments are afoot 
which could make that position increasingly 
worth having. 

Without a great deal of fanfare, the pop- 
ular esteem of President John Kennedy has 
lately been in a state of sharp decline, Al- 
though public polls still show the President 
holding favor with a majority of those ques- 
tioned, private surveys tell a different story. 

James Reston recently observed in the New 
York Times that “for the first time since he 
entered the White House, the President is 
getting less than 50 percent approval from 
those questioned. And the more he slips, 
the more valuable the Republican nomina- 
tion becomes.” . 

Reston was referring to private polls con- 
ducted by the President himself. The Times 
also reports that Kennedy polls on the single 
question, “Do you think the President is do- 
ing a good job?“ elicited a response of less 
than 48 percent in the affirmative. 

The Shreveport (La.) Times comments: 
“It is believed that no President has sunk 
to such a low point since polls by profes- 
sional organizations of the present types be- 
gan to function in widespread manner near 
the end of the second Franklin D. Roosevelt 
administration.” 

Private and public polls alike show that, 
whatever the comparison with previous Chief 
Executives, Kennedy's rating has dropped 
rapidly. In April 1961, following the Bay of 
Pigs disaster, the public rallied behind the 
inexperienced President, giving him an 83 
percent popularity mark in the public polls. 
By May of this year that figure had dropped 
to 70 percent. This month it has dropped 
to 54 percent. 

As one New York Times man puts it: “If 
the polis and politicians are to be believed, 
Mr. Kennedy is riding the longest, steepest _ 
downgrade of his administration, with no 
evidence that his reputation as a national 
leader is doing anything but dropping 
steadily.” 

Whether this trend will continue is, of 
course, highly uncertain. Continued bun- 
gling and inaction over Cuba, the civil rights 
controversy, and other badly handled matters 
have penetrated the Kennedy aura of 
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glamor, and tarnished the President's care- 
fully nurtured image. Future events in 
the year ahead might reverse this. 

Nevertheless, this long slide toward un- 
popularity shows Kennedy is not invulner- 
able. A vast opportunity may be opening 
up for the Republicans, if they know how 
to capitalize upon it. 


States Wrongs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of Members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives a very interesting editorial 
written by Mr. Walter S. Farquhar for 
the Pottsville Republican, Pottsville, Pa. 

The article is a splendid presentation 
on the fundamental issues pertaining to 
States rights and the so-called “crusade 
against big government.” 

I ask, Mr. Speaker, that this informa- 
tive column be included with my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as 
follows: 

States Wronos 
(By Walter S. Farquhar) 

Dr. Henry Steele Commanger, of Amherst, 
writes that the revolt against what is called 
Federal centralization is not just a revival 
of States rights nor even the natural pride 
which citizens hold toward their respective 
States, but a crusade against “big govern- 
ment.” He writes, in part: 

“The most notorious use of the doctrine 
of States rights was to protect the institu- 
tion of Negro slavery. States rights were 
invoked, too, to delay expansion into the 
West, to defeat the regulation of trusts, to 
frustrate prohibition of child labor, to hold 
up the grant of suffrage to women, and to 
oppose social security, the conservation of 
natural resources, creation of hydroelectric 
power, the encouragement of public educa- 
tion, and the protection of equality. 

“The modern champions of States rights 
have none of that loyalty to the community 
which impelled a Jefferson to build the Uni- 
versity of Virginia. No, the States rights 
champion of our time displays no real pride 
in his State, no feeling for its traditions, no 
pride in its future. 

“One might imagine to hear some of our 
contemporary nihilists talk, that we were 
not one people, not Americans but Virginians 
and Mississippians; one might suppose that 
Jefferson Davis was right when he wrote, 
long after the Civil War, that ‘no such 
political community as one people of the 
United States existed, has ever been or- 
ganized, or yet exists, and that no political 
action by the people of the United States in 
the aggregate has even taken place under 
the Constitution.’ One might conclude that 
the attempt at Federal Union, so hopefully 
inaugurated in 1787 and so widely copied 
throughout the globe had proved a fallure, 
and that we were called upon to go back to 
1787, reject the Constitution and cleave to 
the old Articles of Confederation. 

But anyone familiar with the history 
of freedom in the United States knows that 
it is the States that interfere most frequently 
with academic freedom, the States that set 
up censorship of press and stage and films, 
the States that threaten freedom of associa- 
tion, the States whose un-American activities 
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committees have chalked up the most shame- 
ful records, the States that have most fre- 
quently flouted due process of law and denied 
equal protection of the laws, and challenged 
or denied religious freedom. The vast major- 
ity of civil liberty cases in the Supreme 
Court come up from the States, and involve 
local ordinances on State laws. 

“It is precisely because the Federal Gov- 
ernment does promote the general welfare 
that proponents of States rights fear it. They 
proclaim that these enterprises should not 
be performed by the National Government 
but by the States. But they are not truly 
concerned with the general welfare, but only 
with that of members of their own faction. 
All too often, the States have wasted their 
resources of water, forest and soil, or handed 
them over to predatory private interests. 

“There has never been an adventurer, a 
soldier of fortune, a dictator, nor a tyrant 
in the Executive’s chair. The only threats 
come from the States. States rights im- 
periled the Union in 1803 when New England 
States flirted at secession because Congress 
had bought Louisiana. States rights 
threatened disruption of the Union during 
the War of 1812, when States refused to 
permit their militias to serve outside State 
territories. States rights threatened Integrity 
of the Union in the 1820's when Georgia 
nullified Federal treaties and Supreme Court 
decisions protecting the Cherokee Indians, 
and in the 1830's when South Carolina nul- 
lified tariff laws, States rights actually broke 
up the Union in 1861. 

“And what of the States, have they lost 
any of the rights or powers they originally 
possessed? They have lost the right to 
secede. That, at least, was settled at Ap- 
pomattox. They have lost the right to de- 
prive persons of life, liberty, or property 
without due process of law, or deny the equal 
protection of the laws; they have lost the 
right to deprive any person of suffrage on 
account of race or color. These rights they 
did indeed forfeit, and it was Appomattox 
which settled them all.” 


St. Stephen’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, for 
Americans of Hungarian descent August 
20 has particular significance. On this 
day they pay homage to the great na- 
tional hero of Hungary—St. Stephen I. 

It is not an exaggeration to consider St. 
Stephen as the father of Hungary, for 
he was crowned the first King of Hun- 
gary in the year 1000 A.D. This act— 
probably the most significant in the Na- 
tion’s long history—marked the forma- 
tion of a kingdom out of the former 
tribal confederacy. : 

Stephen's 38-year reign was devoted 
to consolidating the new state. He de- 
veloped political institutions which com- 
bined the advances made by his west- 
ern neighbors with the solid foundation 
of Hungarian traditions. He showed 
great activity in administrative, legisla- 
tive, and financial matters. 

No wonder, then, that the feast of 
St. Stephen, the patron saint of the 
Magyars, has special meaning for Ameri- 
cans of Hungarian origin. I know this to 
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be true in my own city of San Francisco 
where there are more than 2,500 Hungar- 
ian Americans. The many distinguished 
individuals among them—musicians and 
teachers, men of great learning and cul- 
ture—have immeasurably enriched the 
life of San Francisco. It therefore gives 
me great pleasure to join with the Hun- 
garian Americans of the San Francisco 
area and of our country in celebrating 
St. Stephen’s Day. 


The House That Jack Built 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, many of 
us in Congress have been closely follow- 
ing the work of Frank L. Kluckhohn, 
prominent newspaperman, State De- 
partment security expert, political lead- 
er and author. His three most recent 
books include “America Listen,” “The 
Naked Rise of Communism,” and 
„What's Wrong With US. Foreign 
Policy,” and already the first-named has 
sold more than 1 million copies. 

It is most interesting to note that a 
recent State Department report of a field 
trip of the Cairo Regional Publications 
Officer, Mr. Anthony E. Lewis, reveals a 
series of lists of banned publications is- 
sued by the Censor Bureau, Ministry of 
Guidance and Information, Kuwait. The 
Government of Kuwait, in addition to 
banning many Communist and leftist 
publications, also has banned obscene 
literature from Kuwaiti shelves. 

Included in such a list of books as “Mr. 
Hot Rod,” “Naked Lovers,” “Nurses’ 
Quarters,” “One Flesh,” and “A Need 
for Love,” is Mr. Kluckhohn’s work, The 
Naked Rise of Communism.” Yes, this 
most valuable treatise on what commu- 
nism is and what it has done to in- 
dividual freedom, liberty and initiative 
throughout its history was banned on 
the grounds of the title alone, which ap- 
parently made Kuwaiti censors think of 
things other than international politics. 

I am glad to note that Mr. Kluckholn 
has chosen a “nonobscene” title for his 
newest book, “The House That Jack 
Built,” which is being published in No- 
vember by Devin-Adair Co. of New 
York. This analysis of the men around 
our President—their backgrounds. 
philosophy and influence over all of our 
lives—will feature the following chapter 
headings, according to the latest cata- 
log information from the publisher. 
Under unanimous consent, I include 
these most descriptive and pr 
chapter outlines at this point in the 
RECORD: 

A list of the chapters will convey th® 
spirit of the book: 

“What Breed of Men Are Making Over 
America?” 

“Arthur Schlesinger, 
Only Son.” 

“The Genius From MIT, Walt Whitman 
Rostow.“ 


Ir. — His Father's 
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“The Maxwell Mythologist, Harlan Cleve- 
land.” 


“Backstage at the Pentagon, Adam Yar- 
“The Grey Man With Flaming Ideas, Dean 
Rusk.” 
“An End to Security.” 
“Kennedy’s Economic Genius, J. K. Gal, 
th. ” 


“A Bouncing Ball.” 
“Marvelous McGeorge.” 
“Lucky, Portly Pierre.” 
“The Boys From APA.“ 


Tax Cuts Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr, PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, on pre- 
Vious occasions I have remarked on the 
very unfavorable effects and dangerous 
implications that current very high 
taxes were having on our economy and 
dur people. 

Every year additional billions are ex- 
acted from the pockets of the American 
People, from the coffers of business 
Operations, large and small. 

These exorbitant taxes cover every 
field, Federal, State, and local, although 
Federal taxes are clearly especially on- 
erous and repressive in their effects. 

Social security taxes were increased 
as of January 1 stepping up the com- 
bined taxes on employees and employers 
to 7½ percent and taking additional 

billion from income in 1963 over 1962. 

The tax on self-employed persons has 
also increased this year. State and local 
taxes are truly skyrocketing all over the 
Country and include exactions on sales, 
Corporate and individual income, gas, 
Cigarettes, alcoholic beverages and real 
&nd personal property. 

Our progressive tax rates are so high 
that they are paralyzing initiative and 
incentive and draining away seed capital 
ese business operations.in the Na- 


I concluded long ago that a tax re- 
duction bill should have been passed in 
the last session of Congress. 

However, it has been delayed, exten- 
šive long continued hearings are still 
Boing on, and the economic indicators 
of our economy definitely show signs of 
flattening out and needing the impetus 

t tax reduction would give. If tax re- 
lief had been provided last year, prac- 
tically all economists agree that our 
€conomy would be in much better shape 
and be moving along toward necessary 
high levels to sustain employment, pros- 
Perity, and population growth. 

The longer tax-reduction is delayed, 

€ More pronounced will be the adverse 
fects upon the economy. 

Moreover, if the pending tax bill in its 

form provides substantial tax re- 
ductions accompanied by substantial tax 
Atem: at this time, the gains and bene- 
ts to the economy and to the people may 
largely offset, certainly they will be 
Offset to the extent that these reforms 
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produce additional substantial revenue 
to the Treasury from the pockets of 
business and the people. 

If the Congress wants to hold up con- 
sumer and business spending and give 
the economy the impetus it needs, an 
across the board, general income tax re- 
duction must be made as soon as possible. 
Further delay is very dangerous. 

I hope and urge that the pending tax 
bill be expedited and that it may provide 
appropriate relief to the American people 
and American business in line with some 
of the considerations that I have out- 
lined in these remarks. 


The Latin Sky Is Brighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. ROYBAL 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. ROYBAL. Mr. Speaker, this week 
the House of Representatives is con- 
sidering the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1963. 

As we debate the pros and cons of the 
various military and economic assist- 
ance programs, it is important that we 
take a cold, hard, businesslike look at 
each of them. Our final decision should 
rest on whether or not, or to what extent 
they contribute to and advance our na- 
tional interest, and the interest of the 
other freedom-loving countries of the 
world, 

We want no part in any giveaway pro- 
gram that does not advance the cause 
of our national security. We have never 
had, do not now have, and never will 
have sufficient resources to be able to 
afford any wasteful or extravagant pro- 
grams that do not stand on their own 
merit as making the world a more secure 
and better place in which to live. 

On the other hand, who can doubt that 
the military and economic assistance we 
gave to the war-ravaged nations of 
Europe, and later to Greece and Turkey, 
was not a major cause of their stout 
and successful defense against the threat 
of Communist takeover during the peri- 
lous days after World War II? 


Many nations, who had been receiving 
assistance from us, are now able to stand 
on their own and not contiue their de- 
pendence. They are still in the front line 
of defense against international commu- 
nism, but they are able to shoulder their 
own responsibilities, without assistance 
from us. 

Other countries are in a somewhat 
middle position: they continue to require 
substantial amounts of assistance from 
us, but they are moving in the direction 
of independence, and in the not-too-dis- 
tant future they should be on their own. 

There is a third category, made up 
largely of the underdeveloped countries 
of Africa, southeast Asia, and Latin 
America, which will need large amounts 
of financial, technical, and other assist- 
ance for some time to come. 

The main requirement for this large 
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third category of nations is that they 
bend every effort to help themselves. 
They must make the necessary changes 
and reforms to enable outside assistance 
to be effective. ; 

The Alliance for Progress is the phrase 
we use to describe this effort in the Latin 
American area. Though getting off toa 
slow start, the Alliance gives promise of 
making fundamental changes and im- 
provements in the life of those countries. 

Life magazine, in its August 16 edition, 
carried what I consider to be an excellent 
editorial on the Alliance and its prospects 
for success in the future. i 

The editorial follows: 

THE LATIN SKY Is BRIGHTER 


The Alliance for Progress passed its first 
anniversary in deliberate silence because Co- 
ordinator Teodoro Moscoso saw nothing to 
celebrate. That was a year ago; now he has 
more to talk about. Said he to his staff 
last week: “We have reason to observe our 
anniversary this year—not with the hoopla 
that marks a triumph, but with the satis- 
faction of builders who have dug the foun- 
dation and begun to pour the footings.” 
There are signs of hope in Latin America, 
not all due to the Alliance by any means, but 
generally supporting Moscoso’s confidence 
that the Alliance is on the right track. 

The Alliance is a very ambitious long-term 
program agreed on by the United States and 
19 Latin republics, Its goals are nothing 
less than to raise the incomes, diversify and 
integrate the economies, reform the tax and 
land structures, improve the health, housing, 
and schooling and enlarge the freedom of 
200 million people in the next 8 years. 
Unlike the Marshall plan, which rebuilt a 
damaged but going concern, the Alliance 
aims to shape a society and an economy 
that have not existed before. To this rey- 
olutionary goal the United States has com- 
mitted about $1 billion a year, which the 
Latin Americans first naturally thought of 
as a huge pork barrel. Now they are be- 
ginning to accept Moscoso’s insistence that 
the United States is the junior partner in a 
joint effort, the key to which is Latin Amer- 
ican self-help. 

By North American standards these ef- 
forts at self-help are slow and spotty, but 
they exist. Central America, the Alliance's 
showcase, is consolidating its own common 
market, diversifying its crops and enjoying 
more economic ebullience and political sta- 
bility than in many years. Recent (though 
inadequate) tax reforms in almost all coun- 
tries will increase total Latin American in- 
come tax receipts by 15 percent this year. 
Schools and textbooks are multiplying 
(though not fast enough). A new class of 
progressive-minded businessmen and agri- 
culturists is sprouting among the tough old 
stalks of the landed gentry, Even political 
discussion is changing character and shift- 
ing its focus from the next dictator to the 
next election, For example, although Brazil 
remains a scandalous example of misgovern- 
ment, the rich Argentine, which used to be 
cited as an example of political hopelessness, 
has just emerged from turmoil into what 
could be 6 years of stable and prosperous 
democracy, 

David Rockefeller cited other hopeful signs 
in a recent speech in Mexico City. Private 
investment in Latin America, both local and 
foreign, is rising. Exports are generally 
rising and commodity prices are stabler. 
Manufacturing is more diversified, and its 
growth is hastening regional integration. 
All this despite a political climate that is 
still clouded by leftwing violence and resi- 
dual hostility to private enterprise. The 

Argen and 


reaucratic harassment, low volume and mea- 
ger profits; yet they are increasing their in- 
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vestments each year. If the climate were 
more hospitable, the boom in the private sec- 
tor—which now generates 80 percent of all 
Latin American income—would be spectacu- 
lar. Such a boom is the key to the Alliance’s 
goal of a faster growth rate. 

„Revolution in Latin America is inevitable. 
Only the form it takes is uncertain.” This 
is the message of Milton Elsenhower’s recent 
book, “The Wine Is Bitter,” a sober assess- 
ment of Latin America. The revolution can 
take either violent form, on the Castro pat- 
as blueprinted in the 


like many other experts on Latin America, is 
in doubt whether the Alliance did not come 
too late. The question will be answered by 
the rate at which Latin American govern- 
ments, by fostering stabler currencies, freer 
markets, and saner politics, continue to earn 
the confidence of private capital and enter- 
prise—their own and that of the free world. 
The more they earn that, the more peaceful 
the inevitable revolution will be. 


A Tribute to Brooklyn’s 50-Year 
Doctors 


+ EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, never before in this Nation’s 
history has there been such a profound 
concern over the need to ease the press- 
ing shortage of physicians as there is 
today. While the Nation’s medical 
schools each year produce well-trained 
and competent graduates, new programs 
and new concepts designed to alleviate 
this shortage are constantly being ad- 
vanced in virtually every segment of the 
community. s 

Certainly, every effort must be made 
to ameliorate this persistent crisis. In 
meeting the challenge before us, how- 
ever, we must not overlook the notable 
achievements of those devoted men and 
women who have been and are now ac- 
tively engaged in the practice of medi- 
cine. These individuals, without fan- 
fare, live a new drama each day. The 
hopes and dreams of countless people 
are largely dependent upon their skill, 
their wisdom and their compassion. No 
yardstick has yet been devised which 
can adequately measure the contribu- 
tions physicians have made to the health 
and happiness of those they serve. 

Today’s physician, be he a general 
practitioner or a specialist, shoulders a 
most fantastic burden because of the 
very shortage I have mentioned. He rec- 
ognizes that the number of new men en- 
tering the profession each year does not 
compensate for those who either retire 
or leave the profession for other rea- 
sons. He must assume responsibilities 
which are awesome in their magnitude. 

I think you would agree that they 
have not withdrawn from this challenge. 
Rather, they have responded with bold- 
ness and vigor to the general betterment 
of the entire community. 

In an effort to offer a measure of recog- 
nition to the physicians in Brooklyn, the 
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Kings County Physicians Guild, a most 
distinguished organization representing 
3,000 doctors in the borough, will co- 
sponsor with Amfre-Grant, Inc., an 
ethical pharmaceutical firm, a luncheon 
on December 11. This function will 
offer a tribute to those men and women 
who have given 50 years or more of sery- 
ice to the Brooklyn populace. 

Dr. Solomon Schussheim, a most re- 
spected physician and board chairman 
of the guild, and Lewis Stern, president 
of Amfre-Grant, Inc., will be cochairmen 
of this important salute, and will jointly 
present appropriate awards to Brooklyn's 
50-year doctors. Dr. Schussheim and Mr. 
Stern are already making preparations 
for this fete, and I believe they are to be 
lauded for manifesting enormous com- 
munity spirit. 

A healthy America is a strong America. 
A 50-year doctor who has witnessed the 
evolution from the era of the horseless 
carriage to the age of exploration in 
outer space, himself has not basically 
changed since the day he greeted his first 
patient. Now, as then, the conquest of 
disease and the relief from suffering are 
his fundamental concerns. The tribute 
to Brooklyn's 50-year doctors is one 
which is richly deserved. A 


A Tribute to the Late Senator Estes 
Kefauver 


SPEECH 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE e 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
join with my colleagues in paying tribute 
to the late senior Senator of Tennessee, 
ESTES KEFAUVER, Whose untimely passing 
shocked and saddened the Nation. 

Estes KEFAUVER was not only known 
and beloved in Tennessee, but he was a 
major national figure whose coonskin cap 
and handshake became a legend of Amer- 
ican politics during his time. He was a 
tower of strength and conviction—a tall 
and sturdy oak, often the victim of the 
storm but never uprooted and always 
firm in his convictions. He will be sorely 
missed by his many friends in Tennessee, 
the Nation, and the world. 

I was privileged to serve with Esres 
KEFAUVER during one term in the House 
during the years he was campaigning 
against great odds for the Senate. I 
often kidded Estes that I did not get to 
see very much of him during those first 
2 years because he was necessarily in 
Tennessee so frequently. I did see him 
often after his election to the Senate, 
both socially and otherwise, and was 
pleased to cooperate with him in working 
for many important projects for Tennes- 
see and the Nation. 

Many throughout the Nation knew 
Senator KEFAUVER as a persistent in- 
vestigator or as a tireless campaigner. 
This was certainly a part of Estes Ke- 
FAUVER, but I also was privileged to know 
him as a friend and as a tireless plugger 
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for legislation and projects in which he 
believed, including minor projects as well 
as major ones which he believed im- 
portant. 

No Tennessean since Andrew Jackson 
has drawn more enthusiastic support 
and devotion from the common man 
than Estes KEFAUVER. He made an im- 
pact on Tennessee. He is assured of an 
important role in history along with 
other Tennesseans, such as Jackson, 
Polk, Johnson and Cordell Hull. His 
contributions were vast and varied. 

A smalltown boy who became a great 
Senator, Estes KEFAUVER mastered one 
of the Nation’s most complex occupa- 
tions, was a mixture of simplicity and 
greatness. He hid a true egghead un- 
der his coonskin cap. He was a foe of 
all who tried to grow rich at the expense 
of the American people; whether a gang- 
ster, a corrupt politician, or a greedy 
monopolist. He championed the public 
interest. 

Tennessee, the Nation, and the world 
share in the loss of this distinguished 
Senator and public servant, 

I extend an expression of my sincere 
sympathy to his wonderful wife Nancy 
and their four fine children in their 
bereavement. 


To Lower Taxes but Not Spending 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, shortly 
after Labor Day, with a great deal of 
fanfare, the administration tax cut 
measure will reach the floor. Like all 
tax cuts, it is safe to assume it will have 
substantial political magic. 

One of the major unanswered ques- 
tions remaining in the minds of the 
American public is whether a govern- 
ment can afford a reduction in income 
at the time its spending programs are 
increasing. Or, to rephrase it—Is the 
public to be cheated by having tax rates 
reduced at a time when deficit spending 
adversely affects the spending power of 
the dollar? 

The matter was summed up in very 
effective fashion in an editorial in this 
morning's Chicago Sun-Times. 

Since it is a timely, penetrating, and 
objective editorial, I place it into the 
Recorp at this point, hoping that its 
logic will have some impact on our con- 
sideration of the issue when it reaches 
the floor next month: 

To Lower Taxrs nur Not SPENDING 

If Congress insists on voting a tax cut this 
fall—which is not a sure-thing bet—there 
ought to be some relationship established 
between the size of the Government's debt 
and the size of the cut in taxes. 

A Republican proposal to do just this 
seems to us to deserve serious study. It was 
turned down by the House Ways and Means 
Committee but undoubtedly will come up 
for debate In the House and Senate later. 

The committee approved a cut in individ- 
ual rates that would reduce the tax about 
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$170 for a family of four with an income 
Of $7,500. The Government's net revenue 

individual taxes would be reduced 
about $8.9 billion. Two-thirds of the pro- 
Fam would go into effect next year and the 


_ Temainder in 1965. 


Representative Howarp H. Baker, Repub- 
Ucan, of Tennessee, proposed that the 1965 
cut should not go into effect if the net na- 
debt. were higher than $304 billion 
Next June 30, 

The net national debt is the total of Goy- 
ernment securities outstanding minus Treas- 


to take the Nation deeper into the 
the next 10 months. He merely wished 
establish the principle that there ought 
some limit on the depth to which the 
Government can go into the red while at 
the same time cutting its main source of in- 
He would allow some 64 billion more 
red ink. 

The proposal obviously is intended to force 
the administration to exercise some restraint 
Spending, particularly next year when 
ident Kennedy will run for reelection. 
Hearings of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee are closed to the public so we do not 
firsthand the detalls of the debate 
Which preceded the knocking down of the 
Proposal 13 to 12; Two Democrats joined 


tag committee's 10 Republicans in favoring 
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As our readers know, we believe that it 
Would be fiscal folly of the worst sort to cut 
unless Government spending is cut or 
ess new revenue is found. The Govern- 
Ment should not deliberately go deeper into 
debt to put more money into the pockets 
Of consumers, particularly during this period 
Of prosperity. 

The administration argues that taxes must 
be reduced to boost consumer purchasing to 

against a possible recession, to reduce 
ployment and eventually, by increasing 

and profits, to raise the level of Gov- 
mt income. It is ready to gamble close 
to $9 billion on its theory, going deeper into 
debt to do so. 

Lack of consumer spending is hardly the 
Main reason for the bulk of the joblessness 
mat persists despite the high profits and 
high employment the Nation is enjoying. 
Many of the unemployed are victims of auto- 
Mation, of insufficient schooling or lack of 
Skill. They would likely still be out of work 
ren if consumer spending, now at a high 
level, were to go still higher, 

The new tax bill gives with one hand and 
takes away with the other. It includes some 
Teforms that would recoup for the Govern- 
Ment about $1 billion (instead of the $3.3 
bution originally asked by Mr. Kennedy) 

nding such deductions as those for State 
local taxes on gasoline, liquor, and 


bills, etc. On the other hand, those who 
ey the standard deductions will get an 
en better break under the proposed new 
be dations and some 1,500,000 persons will 
K ed of paying any tax at all. 
—— quite apparent that the main 
the of the tax bill is to put money into 
Mr Pockets of consumers in an election year. 
Kennedy says it also is intended to in- 
be investment (which creates more jobs) 
for the benefits seem proportionately greater 
these who would spend rather than for 
who would invest. 
to be tax on corporate profits is scheduled 


red 
Percent. uced in two steps from 52 to 48 


Bu 
— 
— of the reduction, for some com- 

and hold down the total estimated 


deficit of $2.2 billion it would create in the 
next 2 years. 

There has long been no doubt that the 
Nation needs a thoroughgoing tax reform, 
one that would encourage private industry 
and individuals to invest more in job-making 
facilities, There is a need to bring Govern- 
ment financial income and outgo into bal- 
ance so that eventually the great national 
debt might be lowered. True tax reform 
seems to have been forgotten by the admin- 
istration. 

There is talk in Congress that. the tax bill 
may still be being debated by Christmas. 
Our advice to readers; Don't count on get- 
ting a tax deduction until you see it in cash. 
And remember that dollars keep buying less 
and less as the Government keeps going 
deeper and deeper into debt. 


Protecting the Migrant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, I would like 
to insert at this point an editorial which 
appeared in this morning’s New York 
Times, entitled “Protecting the Migrant.” 

The article calls attention to the fact 
that the Senate last week approved a 
l-year extension of the Mexican farm 
labor importation program, despite the 
fact that this House over 2 months ago 
defeated an effort to extend the program. 

As recommended by the Times, the im- 
portation of braceros to the detriment of 
our own migratory workers should ter- 
minate when the current law dies at the 
end of this year. 

The editorial follows: 

PROTECTING THE MIGRANT 

This country’s most exploited workers, its 
half-million migratory farm got 
half a loaf last week when the Senate voted to 
keep alive the program under which hundreds 
of thousands of Mexicans have been brought 
in to harvest U.S. crops. The Senate au- 
thorized a 1-year extension, but it softened 
the hurt its action would inflict on domestic 
migrants by requiring that they be offered 
„benefits equal to those guaranteed the Mex- 
ican laborers, 

American migratory workers have such in- 
adequate protectjon in housing, transporta- 
tion, workmen’s compensation and assur- 
ances of employment that these guarantees 
are much needed. However, the welfare of 
the migrants is likely to advance even more 
if big corporate growers in California, Texas 
and other States are deprived entirely of the 
privilege of drawing on a limitless supply of 
low-wage labor from south of the Rio 
Grande. Once this source of manpower is 
withdrawn the growers will have to offer 
wages and living standards that provide a 
more substantial approach to decency for 
domestic workers and their families. 

The House of Representatives decided 2 
months ago that the program for importing 
Mexican braceros ought to die when the 
present law expires at the end of this year. 
With so many Americans unemployed and 
with the average annual of the 
domestic migrant still under $1,000, that is 
the right decision. It is the one that should 
emerge when the bill goes to conference. 
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Alamedan Leads Group on Hunt for 
Indian Paintings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE P. MILLER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. MILLER of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the wilderness areas of our 
great Nation hold stores of untapped 
treasures which link the past with the 
present. Randal F. Dickey, Jr., is one of 
the courageous individuals devoting free 
time in a dedicated avocation of explor- 
ing and preserving great archeological 
specimens. 

Commendably, Randal’s assiduous de- 
votion to this work oftentimes leads him 
to give more emphasis to his avocation 
than his vocation. 

I am pleased to offer for inclusion in 
the Recokp a newspaper account of Ran- 
dal Dickey’s latest trip to the Upper 
Colorado River area searching for Indian 
petroglyphs. These petroglyphs are in 
danger of being lost forever if not pre- 
served in the next 2 years. A few mem- 
bers of the Sierra Club are accompany- 
ing Randal on this trip. 

The article appeared August 3, 1963, 
in the Alameda Times Star, Alameda, 
Calif.: 

ALAMEDAN LEADS GROUP ON HUNT ron INDIAN 
PAINTINGS 
(By Wally Burke) 

Randal F. Dickey, Jr., 39-year-old partner 
in his father’s Alameda law firm, threw the 
last can of beans into his knapsack yester- 
day and prepared to lead eight of his fellow 
Sierra Club members on a 2-week hunt for 
centuries-old Indian petroglyphs that will be 
lost forever in another 2 years. 

The hunt will take place in the rugged 
side canyons of the upper Colorado River, 
one of the wildest and most inaccessible 
areas of the Far West. 

“Packing the supplies and equipment for 
a small group like this.“ Dickey said, “some- 
times takes more planning than for the party 
of 60 or more I usually take.” 

Dickey, as conservation committee chalr- 
man of the Sierra Club, has guided parties 
into Colorado River areas several times be- 
fore. 

The tours have included picture taking 
excursions and hunting and fishing expedi- 
tions, 

“I never get a ‘straight’ vacation,” he said. 
“Although the trips themselves are relaxing, 
they are usually a part of other business in 
the interests of the club.” 

Besides the beans, he included in his 
equipment sleeping bags, mountain climber 
tents, assorted other camping gear and sev- 
eral “faltboots.” The faltboot is a collapsible 
German kyack which fits into a waterproof 
roll a man can easily carry in his arms or 
on his back, In addition, cameras and other 
photo supplies are an important part of the 
gear. 

Randal, a friend of Ansel Adams, is a crack 
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side canyons leading off the Colorado River 
above Glen Canyon Dam, located approxi- 
mately at the borders of Utah and Arizona. 

His party will be working to preserve sam- 
ples of prehistoric Indian picture writing 
found on the walls and in the caves of some 
of these canyons. 

Petroglyphs are preserved by taking trac- 
ings and photographs directly from the can- 
yon and cave walls. 

Dickey said that in about 2 years Powell 
Lake, which is being formed by the Glen 
Canyon Dam, will cover all these canyons 
with water. Hence this will be one of the 
last opportunities to save these archeological 

ens. 

The picture writings were by Indians who 
made their homes in the canyons 12 to 15 
centuries ago. 

The party will begin their explorations at 
Page, Ariz., cover the nearly 100 miles of 
Colorado River and return to Page. 

As “mother” ships, they will have two 18- 
foot outboard motorboats. Some of these 
canyons which have been eroded for thou- 
sands of years are so narrow that the ex- 
plorers will use kyaks to navigate into oth- 
erwise inaccessible chasms. 

Member's of Dickey‘’s party include Mr. 
and Mrs. C. D. Ramsden, Dr. Larry Phillips, 
Dr. Don Poulton, Fred Hodgkin, Keith Kron- 
miller, Dr. Herb Von Rusten and Mrs. Jennie 
Schumacher, local author and “historian. 

Dr. Poulton and Mrs. Schumacher are fly- 
ing from here to Page, Ariz., while the rest 
of the party and their equipment are mak- 
ing the trip in two station wagons. 

Dickey will spend 2 weeks with the starting 
group, but will continue his trip as Sierra 
club conservation chairman visiting nation- 
al park areas in Colorado, Arizona, and Utah. 
He expects to return around Labor Day. 


Johnstown Area Has the Lowest Crime 
Rate in the United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to include an article from the Trib- 
une-Democrat, Johnstown, Pa., com- 
menting on the recent Federal Bureau of 
Investigation report: 

A®ea Has Lowest Crime RATE IN UNITED 
` STATES 

There are many advantages to living in 
greater Johnstown although we often tend 
to overlook them. There is the wonderful 
climate, the beautiful topography, the friend- 
liness of its residents, the great industrial 
tradition, the many cultural, educational and 
recreational opportunities. 

And now add to these the finding of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation that the 
Johnstown district has the lowest crime rate 
of any place in the United States. Now that's 
something to crow about. 

FBI statisticians found that the standard 
metropolitan statistical area composed of 
Cambria and Somerset Counties in 1962 had 
357.1 criminal offenses per 100,000 persons, 
a rate less than one-eighth that of Reno, 
Nev. which has the highest in the Nation. 

Incidentally, at least one major newspaper, 
the Chicago Tribune, has taken note edi- 
torlally of Johnstown’s low crime rate. 

We recognize that the number of criminal 
offenses is rising here as elsewhere and that 
even though we have the lowest rate in the 
country, there is room for improvement. But 
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we can be proud that ours, more than any 
other in America, is an area of law-abiding 
citizens. 


Certainly, we do not consider crime 
statistics an asset to our community, but 
we do feel that it is noteworthy that our 
law enforcement officials have been pur- 
suing their tasks to make our area a 
better place to live, and to protect our 
citizenry from the criminal offenses con- 
stantly on the rise in this country. 


United States Spurs Foreign Tax 
Reform 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, a few 
days ago I addressed the House on the 
important role that tax reform has as- 
sumed in our foreign aid program, espe- 
cially in Latin America. The following 
day the Washington Post reported the 
passage of a tax reform bill in Colom- 
bia—a bill which will provide the Colom- 
bian Government with $100 million a 
year in additional revenue for economic 
development. 

Tax reform is the key objective in U.S. 
technical assistance to Latin America 
under the Alliance for Progress. When 
one considers that the entire appropria- 
tion proposed for the Alliance in 1963 
is only $600 million, a return of $100 mil- 
lion to a single country in a single year 
represents truly astonishing results. 
Such results are far from isolated: major 
tax reform programs are underway in 
11 Latin American countries and 7 others 
have reform legislation pending. 

Tomorrow the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1963 will be considered on the House 
floor. I hope that in their deliberations 
my colleagues will keep in mind the 
tremendous strides that underdeveloped 
countries are taking toward economic 
independence, as a result of American 
foreign aid. 

The article on the Colombia tax re- 
form measure follows: 

Unrrep Srares-Backep Tax REFORM PLAN 
PASSED BY COLOMBIAN SENATE 
(By Dan Kurzman) 

The Colombian Government rammed a tax 
reform plan through the Senate on Wednes- 
day after American Ambassador Fulton Free- 
man made it clear that failure to institute 
such a program soon would hold up $30 
million in economic aid authorized under 
the Alliance for Progress program. 

The tax scheme, part of a special-powers 
bill calling for economic social reform, was 
previously passed by Colombia’s lower house 
and is expected to be signed into law by 
President Guillermo Leon Valencia in the 
next few days. The Senate action is con- 
sidered an important victory for Valencia. 

TARNISHED SHOWCASE 

Colombia may thus qualify for the $30 
million in conditioned aid if Alliance leaders 
are convinced the Government can imple- 
ment the new measures. But the image of 
Colombia as an Alliance showcase is seen as 
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slightly tarnished in view of the legislative 
difficulties encountered by. the bill. 

The United States reached an agreement 
with Colombia early this year under which 
the Latin nation would receive $30 million 
for immediate use and an equal amount 
when that sum was spent—provided tax re- 
forms were instituted. 

With the first $30 million almost used 
up and the reforms still in the discussion 
stage, Ambassador Freeman reminded Co- 
Iombian officials last week that release of the 
second sum would hinge on prompt action. 

The Colombian Government, which has 
long supported just such action, increased 
pressure on the Senate, warning that this 
body would be kept in permanent session 
until the controversial bill was passed. 

This combined pressure from the United 
States and from the Colombian Government 
finally broke the resistance of wealthy sen- 
atorial oligarchs who were reluctant to ap- 
prove measures that would hit their pocket- 
books hardest. 

Implementation of these measures is ex- 
pected to provide the Government with some 
$100 million a year in additional revenue for 
economic development p 

It may also spur investment by an inter- 
national consultative group, including three 
financing agencies and 16 countries, that was 
set up in January to back Colombian proj- 
ects. This group, led by the World Bank, 
is believed to be taking its cue in consider- 
able degree from the United States. 

Since the Alliance was inaugurated in 1961. 
the United States has committed $197.8 mil- 
lion, including the conditional 830 million to 
Colombia's development program. This sum 
represents less than half of the $450 million 
needed to the program through 1964- 
Under the consortium plan, other countries 
are to provide much of the remainder, 

FEW COME THROUGH 

Up to now, however, only Belgium, Switz- 
erland, and Britain have come through with 
loans—for the development of electric power: 
The Netherlands, Italy, Japan, and France 
have indicated they may contribute to a gov- 
ernment-operated investment fund, but have 
not yet agreed to do so. 

Under the new tax bill, income tax rates 
have been increased and enforcement meas- 
ures provided for. Should Colombia recelve 
the conditional $30 million, the flow of fu- 
ture U.S. aid will be tied to enforcement. 

Alliance officials, while disappointed bY 
the pace of Colombian reform, are grat 
that the policy of making aid conditional 
on reform has yielded significant results. 


A Sum of $1,300 Million in Foreign Aid 
Spent in United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, un“ 
der unanimous consent, I insert in thé 
Recorp an article from the St. Louis 
Dispatch of August 4, 1963, pointing out 
that $1,300 million in U.S. foreign 
money was spent in the United States 
during the 1963 fiscal year. 

The article follows: 

A Sum or $1,300 MILLION IN Foreicn AID 

SPENT IN UNITED STATES 

WASHINGTON, August 3.—The Government 
announced today that $1,300 million of for- 
elgn ald money was spent in the United 
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States in the 1963 fiscal year and served 
Notice that its Buy American program will 
strengthened. 

The Buy American policy has a twofold 
Aim, to help American industries, and busi- 
dess and to cut down on the critical dollar 
flow abroad. It requires foreign ald recipi- 
ents to purchase commodities and other 

as much as possible in this country. 

The Agency for International Development 
(AID) said that steps were being taken to 

the proportion of foreign ald buying 
at home. 

The program is not welcomed by many 
Countries because they feel that U.S. prices 
are too high. These countries contend that 

can buy the same commodities in other 
countries at a lower price, and thus cut down 
on the cost of development. 


POLICY REVERSED 


The United States began laying stress on 
the policy in November 1955 when the De- 
velopment Loan Fund, a predecessor of AID, 

a policy of worldwide competitive 
bidding and began placing emphasis on the 
export of U.S. goods for foreign aid dollars. 

In December 1960, the International Co- 
operation Administration, also an AID pred- 
@cessor, took the second step by refusing to 
®pprove procurement of goods with U.S. aid 
3 from 19 industrialized countries. 

countries, generally in Western Eu- 
Tope, had been accumulating dollar and gold 
Surplus while the U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficit continued to grow. 
mt John F. Kennedy on October 18, 
1, served notice that the bulk of procure- 
Ment from AID dollars would have to come 
m the United States. 
AID Chief David E. Bell announced today 
er steps, now in effect, to step up aid 
expenditures at home. : 


OTHER MEANS POSSIBLE 


“AID will not finance, for delivery to coun- 

tries receiving U.S. economic assistance, the 

of designated commodities of 

Which the United States is a consistent net 

importer, except under exceptional circum- 
5,” Bell said. 

This refers to commodities which the AID- 

receiving nation would have to procure from 

other than the United States. But 

AID said also it will assist developing coun- 

to obtain commodities of this nature by 
“Means other than dollars.” 

Although the United States will continue 
to allow spending of foreign ald funds in 
the underdeveloped countries for goods 

the United States also exports, “pro- 
CUrement authorizations will place stronger 
*mphasis on commodities in which U.S. ex- 
can normally compete successfully,” 
Bell said. 

AID said that the $1,300 million in foreign 
ald funds spent here in fiscal 1963 repre- 
"ented an increase af almost $500 million 
Over 1962, 


Pakistan Now Produces More Food for 
Its Hungry Millions Through U.S. 
Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


or HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, 
More than 90 million people live in Paki- 
stan, most of them under conditions of 
apeme poverty. Pakistan has not been 

le to produce enough food for its peo- 
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ple, and hunger has become almost a 
normal condition. 

This situation has been alleviated to 
some degree by the technical and other 
assistance furnished by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment through the Agency for Inter- 
national Development. The AID fishery 
project in West Pakistan has been a 
tremendous success and shows what re- 
markable results a relatively small 
amount of “seed” money can produce. 


An original investment of $525,000 in 
machinery and material, delivered with 
technical assistance and a loan of $179,- 
200 to fishermen, has grown into an ex- 
port industry mainly of shrimps and 
lobsters, grossing more than $13,5 mil- 
lion a year, and still growing. The in- 
creased fish catch has also added much 
to the local consumer diet in Pakistan. 

This tremendous return on AID dol- 
lars has been written up in an article 
published in the Christian Science Mon- 
itor for August 12, 1963, which reads as 
follows: 

PAKISTAN FISHING GROWS 

KAnachr. Paxistan.—The Arabian Sea 
one of the world’s great untapped sources 
of food—is giving up more of its riches to 
newly active and efficient West Pakistan 
fishermen. 

A profitable export industry has grown up 
in less than 4 years. Fishermen are moving 
from centuries-old habits to double and 
triple income and a slight dent has been 
made in the reluctance of the people of this 
underfed land to eat more fish. 

Development of one of the most promising 
fishery potentials in Asia, according to the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization, is taking place under the Karachi 
fish harbor, a modern complex bringing to- 
gether government and private enterprise. 

SHRIMP GO TO THE UNITED STATES 


It is the slow season now. Monsoons 
make fishing difficult. But hundreds of 
brightly packaged cartons of frozen shrimp 
are still being shipped off to the United 
States. 

The United States provided 187,500 pounds 
($525,000) in machinery and material to- 
gether with much technical assistance for 
the harbor, opened in October 1959. 

Now the United States is West Pakistan's 
best single customer, taking all its produc- 
tion of frozen shrimps and lobsters. This 
was worth 127,750 pounds ($361,000) in 1960, 
221,250 pounds ($619,500) in 1961, and 446,- 
700 pounds ($1,250,760) in 1962. 

From one trawler in 1958, the shrimp fleet 
has grown to 133 today. 

INDUSTRY DEVELOPS 


Pakistan’s other main markets are Brit- 
ain, for canned shrimp and fish bladders, 
and India and Ceylon, for dried fish. Total 
exports of fish and fish products earned 
Pakistan 2,187,000 pounds ($6,123,000) in 
1958, but over double that, at 4,875,000 
pounds ($13,650,000) in 1962. 

With the larger and developing fishing in- 
dustry in the teeming rivers and the fish- 
thick Bay of Bengal in East Pakistan, fish- 
erles have climbed to fourth among Paki- 
stan's foreign exchange earners. 

The Karachi fish harbor handles almost 
the total West Pakistan fish catch. 

The 1,500-member fishermen's cooperative 
is run by representatives of the government 
and fishing industry. 

AID ADVANCE CREDITS 


The U.S. Agency for International Devel- 
opment has advanced some 64,000 pounds 
($179,200) in credits to fishermen for the 
purchase of trawlers and equipment. 

The harbor sells the fish catch through 
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auctioneers to and local retailers, 
cutting out most of the middlemen. 

Fishermen and boat owners divide the 
proceeds of the catch. 

“There were about 70 powered boats be- 
fore the fish harbor came and they were 
mostly used to smuggle gold and cloth,” says 
Sheikh Abdul Jaleel, the deputy director. 
“Now there are 430, admittedly only a frac- 
tion of the 5,000 boats of all types on the 
West Pakistan coast, but nevertheless a very 
good start.” 


Hawaii Leads the Way to East-West 
Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAIT _ y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, in 
Hawaii we are proud of the fact that 
peoples of diverse cultures have met and 
mingled in a spirit of aloha and pro- 
duced what some observers have called 
the closest thing to a true cosmopolitan 
community where individuals are held in 
respect for their own worth and indi- 
vidual achievements, regardless of their 
ethnic or cultural background. 

I wish to call to the attention of the 
Members of Congress that because of this 
social and cultural advancement, Hawaii 
has been able to offer itself as a world 
laboratory for studies and experiments 
in the social sciences and in the field of 
philosophy. 

An article written by Helen Altonn and 
printed in the Honolulu Star-Bulletin 
of Friday, August 9, 1963, describes one 
of these efforts of the Hawaii commu- 
nity on a multiracial cross-section basis 
at the grassroots level to support an en- 
deavor which has been carried on at the 
University of Hawaii since 1939 under 
the farsighted leadership of Dr. Charles 
A. Moore, senior professor of philosophy 
at the institution—the East-West Phi- 
losophers’ Conference. 

The East-West Philosophers’ Confer- 
ence is a project sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Hawaii which has as its aim 
the clarification of attitudes and a build- 
ing of a bridge of understanding and 
mutual respect for the viewpoints of the 
peoples of Asia and the West. It has 
won worldwide acclaim for its accom- 
plishments in the past. 

I earnestly believe that Members of 
Congress will join me in congratulating 
the perceptive business and community 
leaders such as Dr. Hung Wo Ching for 
actively and visibly supporting this 
worthwhile project. 

The news article referred to reads as 
follows: 

ISLANDERS RarsE $100,000 To Narrow EAST- 
West Gar 
(By Helen Altonn) 

A grassroots movement representing Ha- 
walls wide racial spectrum has raised $100,- 
000 toward an effort to give the world a 
better understanding between the East and 
W dene enable the Untvesaity of 
Hawati to hold the fourth East-West Philos- 
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ophers’ Conference next year instead of in 
1969. 

When the conferences originated here in 
1939, they were scheduled at 10-year inter- 
vals because of the difficulties in raising 
enough money from foundations to meet the 
expenses. 

However, donations from more than 100 
local residents, firms and organizations in 
the Islands allow the next conference to be 
held within 5 years of the last one in 1959. 

The donors reportedly represent a cross- 
section of the State's various racial com- 
munities. 

Hung Wo Ching, Aloha Airlines president 
and a participant in the movement support- 
ing the philosophers’ conference, indicated 
that further aid may be given in future years 
“if the meetings result in outstanding per- 
formance.” 

He said the $100,000 collected expresses 
“aloha by these various donors toward the 
work that has been accomplished by the 
university philosophers’ project. 

“We strongly feel that grassroots support 
by many individuals, particularly in Hawali, 
would be more meaningful than a few 
foundations.” 

FREE HAND 


Ching said the group’s objective is “to 
give the university a completely free hand, 
far in advance of the scheduled activities, to 
prepare and develop the entire conference.” 

He said he has attended several of the con- 
ferences and feels they are one of Hawaii's 
“outstanding contributions toward better 
understanding of people in the world.” 

Forty senior panel members have been in- 
vited to present papers and participate in 
formal discussions at the 1964 conference, 
June 29 to August 8, on the Manoa campus. 

They will come from the mainland, Europe, 
India, China, Ceylon, Japan and Latin 
America. 

OTHERS 


An indefinite number of other persons 
also will be selected upon application to at- 
tend the sessions in an effort to introduce 
and encourage younger people in the field. 

Transportation costs and living expenses 
for the delegates while they are here 6 weeks 
will be paid from the conference funds. 

Plans sre well underway for the meetings, 
which will center on the theme, The World 
and the Individual in East and West.” 

In past years, the conferences have dealt 
with East-West philosophy in an attempt to 
develop knowledge, widen perspective and 
understanding of cultures in the two areas. 

But this year, the conference will attack 
one specific and highly controversial prob- 
lem—the status of the individual in all of 
the basic cultures of the East and West, both 
in historical and contemporary times. 


MISUNDERSTANDING 


“There is a great deal of misunderstanding 
and antagonism between the East and West 
on this thing,” it was explained. 

“The general thinking is that the West 
takes it too seriously, only with an 
individual, while the East ignores the indi- 
vidual.” 

The conference hopes, through mutual 
critical evaluation, to clarify these attitudes 
and build an understanding of the respective 
viewpoints. 

Charles A. Moore, senior professor of phi- 
losophy at the University of Hawaii, is con- 
ference chairman. 

The program will include eight special 
summer session courses, public lectures by 
panel members and formal discussions em- 
phasizing the individual's status in the East 
and West in metaphysics, methodology, re- 
ligion, ethics, social thought and practices, 
and legal and political thought and institu- 
tions. 

A feature of the conference is the personal 
relationship and exchange among the dele- 
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gates who live, eat and associate with each 
other for the 6-week conference period. 

This stimulates “a wonderful spirit of cor- 
diality and cooperation,” Dr. Moore com- 
mented, “Everyone is on an equal basis with 
a mutual approach to the problem.” 

He said the international delegates “say 
there is no place else in the world to hold 
such a conference because no one in Hawaii 
is a stranger or a foreigner. Everyone is on 
an equal footing.” 

Papers presented at the conference will be 
published in book form following the confer- 
ence, as in previous years, 

And, for the first time, a book will be 
written about the conference, attempting to 
present the results to the general public in 
nontechnical terms, 


If There's Trade With Cuba, Greeks 
Have a Ship for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, today I pointed out that free world 
shipping to Cuba continues at a rate 
higher than that of the Soviet bloc. 
Many of those countries engaged in this 
traffic have received the benefit of huge 
sums of U.S. aid, and the Armed Forces 
of this country stand ready to come to 
their defense under treaty obligations. 
Yet they continue to trade with Castro, 
and thereby assist him in his subversion 
and conquest of the Western Hemi- 
sphere for communism. 

It is particularly disturbing to see the 
number of ships from Greece engaged in 
this Communist trade. It was not too 
many years ago when the Truman doc- 
trine helped Greece maintain its inde- 
pendence in the face of all out Commu- 
nist warfare. But of course that is now 
in the past. 

We have learned to expect as much 
from the British. They are apparently 
not even able—or willing—to defend 
their own territory against Castro raids. 
But the Greek Government issued a de- 
cree last fall to halt this trade. Now the 
profits seem to be outweighing the 
decree. = 

In an excellent column by George Wel- 
ler, the Miami Herald points up the 
Greek problem. Because of its import- 
ance in regard to the consideration this 
week in the House of Representatives of 
the foreign aid authorization act, I in- 
sert the article here in the RECORD: 
From the Miami (Fla.) Herald, Aug. 17, 

1963] 
Ir THERE'S TRADE WITH CUBA, GREEKS 
HAVE A SHIP FOR IT 
(By George Weller) 

Pinarus, GREECE.—America’'s loose embargo 
on trade with Cuba has split the Greek ship- 
ping millionaires into two rival classes; the 
haves, who are already wealthy enough and 
want Greek embargo-breaking to stop, and 
the want-mores, halfway to affluence, who 
are defying the K trade boycott. 

The abstaining haves are led by the famous 
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aristocratic trinity of the 8-million-ton mer- 
chant marine: Aristotle Onassis, Stavros 
Niarchos and the heirs of Stavros Livanos, 
who died last month. 

Their fleets are huge. Their international 
involvements, especially with American oil 
companies, are enormous, The wives in these 
families tend to have U.S. passports, 

Niarchos, a cautious maverick, brings down 
from the Black Sea the Soviet crude oil that 
is 30 percent of what is used in Greece’s na- 
tionalized refinery, which is American op- 
erated. 

Drop from multi to simple millionaires and 
the want-mores appear: the new class that 
doesn't mind defying both Greece's King Paul 
and President Kennedy, as long as no teeth 
are put in the laws. 

These new millionaires are gambling that 
Representative PauL G. Rocers, Democrat of 
Florida, who wants to put muscles into 
Washington's flabby foreign trade act, will 
be flagged down by party loyalty. 

This class cannot afford the time for Rivier® 
villas or operatic love affairs. Like the broth- 
ers N. and J. Viassapoulos, with 10 British 
and 4 Greek embargo runners, they are 
too busy. Several of this class have three 
passports: Greek, British and American. 
What's more, they enjoy high influence in 
Greece. 

Under American pressure last March, King 
Paul passed a decree banning, with easy ex- 
ceptions, Greek ships from trading with 
Cuba. But in July shipowner Anastasios 
Potamianos became minister of communica- 
tions, Potamianos is coowner with his broth- 
er George in the Epirotiki Steamship Line, 
which operates the ship Everest, seen by the 
U.S. Navy trading with Cuba. 

Among the most successful challengers are 
the Franco line, with 4 ships under the 
Greek flag and about 10 under the Lebanese. 
The operators are the Frangistas brothers, 
Achilles and George one a physician in 
Starting with Soviet lumber trade, 
they have built up an 18-ship fleet. 

The Frangistas brothers are unimpeded by 
the royal decree. They have highly p 
influence. A third brother and investor. 
Charilambos, with royal approval, enjoys the 
important post of governor of northern 
Greece. 

The “flagship” of the trade runners is the 
16,000-ton tanker Sirus. It is top ship of 
the 16-ship flotilla operated by Emmanuel 
Kulukundis, a big New York operator, and 
the two brothers Nicholas and Minas Rethy- 
mnis, American and British citizens. 

Kulukundis, past president of the Greek- 
American Shipowners Association of New 
York bought the Baltimore-to-CaribbeaD 
Bull Line from United Mine Workers but 
lost it again. In the Russia-Cuba traffic he 
operates through twin freighter and tanker 
companies known as London and Overseas 
‘Traders. 

One legal dodge of the Cuban runners i$ 
for owners to set themselves up as two in- 
dependent companies for each ship, one com- 
pany as operators and the other as owners- 
When Washington tries to pin them down: 
they escape by placing responsibility for the 
Cuban deal on the opposite company, often 
organized in a different country. 

Greek ships are always changing flags. 
Even Niarchos, though no infringer on the 
trade embargo, keeps his three-masted yacht 
Creole out of tax reach. He files the Liberian 
flag, operates in Greek waters but puts own- 
ership in a Bermuda- based ghost called the 
Imperial Investment Co. 

Mrs. Jacqueline Kennedy, on her last sum- 
mer's trip to Greece, played an unknowing 
role in the comedy of flags. While she was 
aboard the yacht North Wind, owned by 
Marcus Nomikos, it hoisted the Greek flag 
for the TV cameras. When Jacqueline de- 
parted up went the tax flag, the British 
ensign. 
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Sheerest Fancy—The Liberty 
Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE F. SENNER, JR. 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. SENNER. Mr. Speaker, it is a 
Source of gratification to me that many 
of the Nation’s smaller daily newspaper 
editors continue to deal in hard fact and 
Teject the temptation to fanciful phrase- 
Making. Such a one is Platt Cline of the 
Flagstaff Arizona Daily Sun. 

It seems worthwhile that we remind 
Ourselves of this sound basis for word 
and deed. The following editorial is a 
fit example and a fit reminder. Mr. 
Speaker, I place in the Appendix of the 
Recorp Mr. Platt Cline’s recent edi- 

from the Flagstaff (Ariz.) Daily 


Sun: 

Half a dozen States have approved the so- 
Called liberty amendments to the U.S. Con- 
stitution, which would abolish the Federal 

income tax and other levies while 
Prohibiting the Government from compet- 
ing with private business. 
proposals also have been introduced 
in Congress in hope the amending process 
Might get started there. 
When the States initiate a constitutional 
, two-thirds of them must aprove 
before Congress goes into action, Wherever 
a measure begins, it ultimately requires en- 
dorsement by three-fourths of the States. 

The amendment that would eliminate the 
US. personal income tax plus levies on 
esta tes and gifts is framed so that it would 
Rot take effect unless and until the com- 
P@nion plan was already approved—the re- 
moval of the Federal Government from pri- 
Vate competition. A 3-year gap between 
fective dates is provided. 

The notion here is that savings resulting 

this latter action, and the predicted 

tise in business earnings with parallel gains 

m business tax revenues, would be an im- 

Portant offset to the revenue losses incident 
ending the personal levies. 

Yet there is no contention that the offset 
Would be more than partial. Drastic budget 
cuts would be required to bring the budget 
into balance and produce a surplus. 

The proponents of the liberty amendments 
Make no secret of it. They would chop $23 
billion out of defense. They would wipe out 

foreign aid and other “international” out- 

ys to the tune of more than $2.5 billion. 

<a they would slash 62.1 billion from 

Natural resources,” which include atomic 

outlays. 

agriculture expenditures they would 

Peel off $5 billion, from welfare costs some 

843 billion, from “commerce and housing” 
$2.5 billion, ; 

The question Americans must ask is: just 
how realistic are the prospects that such cuts 
ould be made? 

Leave out of account the proposed slash 
Sf some $12 billion from various Federal 
Activities in the domestic field. These of 
turse would affect materially the lot of the 

S. farmer, the growth of our cities, the 

of our underprivileged. 

The really stunning blow is to defense and 
tomie energy. Today outlays in these areas 
Tun between $50 and $60 billion, It is be- 
ing Suggested that they be reduced by half. 

What kind of military establishment would 
this leave us? What would this do to our 

Ort In the nuclear arms competition? The 

ect could hardly be leas than catastrophic. 
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Yet many of the same people who favor the 
liberty amendments not only want the 
United States strong militarily, but demand 
that it undertake the conquest of Cuba and 
other foreign adventures where Communists 
are pressing hard. 

The 3-year Korean war, not exactly a mas- 
sive conflict, added $11 billion to the Federal 
debt above and beyond outlays which could 
be offset by tax revenues. Costs are higher 
today. 

Set against the harsh facts of life in 1963, 
the liberty amendments must surely strike 
most Americans as the sheerest fancy. 


The Captive Nations: A Powerful 
Deterrent Against War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, August 18, 1963, Americans of 
Ukranian descent in Youngstown, Ohio, 
observed Ukrainian Day. This is an 
annual event of great significance for 
large numbers of our citizens living in 
the Youngstown area. The purpose of 
this annual affair is to spotlight the 
global struggle between the cause of hu- 
man freedom and the organized forces 
of Russian tyranny. It provides an op- 
portunity for public-spirited citizens to 
renew their commitment to the princi- 
ples of liberty and national independ- 
ence, Believing that an alert and in- 
formed citizenry is the front line of 
democracy‘s defense, the leaders of this 
annual affair have chosen the theme of 
captive nations for 1963. 

At the request of Michael Yurchison, 
general chairman of this year’s observ- 
ance, I have provided a statement on 
“The Captive Nations: A Powerful De- 
terrent Against War,” which follows: 

THE CAPTIVE NATIONS: A POWERFUL 
DETERRENT AGAINST WAR 

There is no more important issue before 
the American people today than the captive 
nations. The gathering storm within the 
multinational empire of the Russians con- 
fronts the United States with a unique lead- 
ership opportunity to move ahead in winning 
peace with justice and freedom. Rising 
Chinese nationalism in the Far East is exert- 
ing pressures on imperial Russia to return 
the former Chinese territories taken from 
China more than a century ago by the czars. 
The strong tide of national independence 
running in the captive European nations, 
from the Baltic Sea to the Caspian Sea, is 
exerting even stronger pressures on imperial 
Russia. It is these develpoments which have 
forced the Russians to adopt the tactics of 
smiling diplomacy, to agree to a limited test 
ban treaty and to put pressure on the United 
States for a nonagression pact between 
NATO and the so-called Warsaw Pact. 

The real issue involved here is whether the 
United States will play an active role in pre- 
serving the Russian Communist Empire or 
whether the United States will take an ac- 
tive role in promoting the emancipation of 
the captive European nations. A nonaggres- 
sion pact between NATO and the so-called 
Warsaw Pact would no nothing but place a 
protective Western shield over the Russian 
empire. On the other hand promotion by 
the United States of the right of self-deter- 
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mination and self-government for the peo- 
ples in all the captive nations, under the 


The Forgotten People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr, 
Speaker, I wish to bring to the attention 
of my colleagues an editorial which ap- 
peared in today’s New York Times con- 
cerning our forgotten people—migratory 
workers. The editorial correctly points 
out the connection between the Mexican 
farm labor program, the bracero pro- 
gram, and the plight of our own migra- 
tory worker. It praises the House de- . 
cision, which I supported, to allow the 
bracero program to terminate at the end 
of this year. The editorial follows: 


PROTECTING THE MIGRANT 


This country's most exploited workers, its 
half million migratory farm laborers, got 
half a loaf last week when the Senate voted 
to keep alive the program under which hun- 
dreds of thousands of Mexicans have been 
brought in to harvest U.S. crops. The Sen- 
ate authorized a 1-year extension, but it 
softened the hurt its action would inflict on 
domestic migrants by requiring that they be 
Offered benefits equal to those guaranteed 
the Mexican laborers. ; 

American migratory workers have such in- 
adequate protection in housing, transporta- 
tion, workmen’s compensation and assur- 
ances of employment that these guarantees 
are much needed. However, the welfare of 
the migrants is likely to advance even more 
if big corporate growers in California, Texas, 
and other States are deprived entirely of the 
privilege of drawing on a limitless supply of 
low-wage labor from south of the Rio 
Grande. Once this source of manpower is 
withdrawn, the growers will have to offer 
wages and living standards that provide a 
more substantial approach to decency for 
domestic workers and their families. 

The House of Representatives decided 2 
months ago that the program for importing 
Mexican braceros ought to die when the 
present law expires at the end of this year. 
With so many Americans unemployed and 
with the average annual earnings of the 
domestic migrant still under $1,000, that is 
the right decision. It is the one that should 
emerge when the bill goes to conference. 


Changes in Foreign Aid Policy Will 
Mean More Dollars Spent in the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. Speaker, last 
Wednesday, August 14, in a noteworthy 
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address to this House, the amiable Con- 
gressman, the gentleman from Hawaii 
[Mr. Matrsunaca] pointed out that more 
than 80 percent of our expenditures in 
our foreign aid program is made right 
here in the United States. I was happy 
to note that Mr. David E. Bell, the able 
Administrator of the program, has re- 
cently announced policy changes aimed 
at tying more foreign aid procurement 
spending to purchases in our own coun- 
try. An article which appeared in the 
New York Daily News—Recorp of August 
5, 1963, tells of these changes in policy 
and pursuant to the unanimous consent 
of this body, I include it here in the 
RECORD: 

“Buy AMERICAN” New KEYNOTE TO FOREIGN 

Arp PLAN 
(By John T. Norman) 

WasHIncton.—The “new look” In the US. 
foreign aid spending program is tailored 
tighter to the “buy American” concept. 

David E. Bell, U.S. Foreign Aid Adminis- 
trator, Saturday outlined policy changes 
aimed at tying more foreign aid procurement 
spending to purchases in this country. 

Mr, Bell’s timing also was considered ex- 
cellent—since the House of Representatives 
shortly will debate a $4 billion foreign aid 
authorization bill for the current fiscal year, 
and opposition in Congress to foreign ald 
spending is formidable. 

What the Agency for International Devel- 
opment is doing is not something brand 
new—rather, it’s a tightening up of policies 
already in effect. 

Mr. Beli estimates that about $1,346 mil- 
lion of foreign aid funds were spent in this 
country in the 12 months ending June 30, 
1963, and, because of the policy changes, 
forecast that the “tied” procurements will 
increase to $1,577 million in the year ending 
next June 30. 

AID officials said the revised policies, part 
of the Government-wide effort to ease the 
U.S. balance-of-payments problem, do not 
directly affect either textiles or textile ma- 

For some time, AID has followed 
the policy that, when such {tems are involved 
in the economic ald program, the procure- 
ments have to be made here in this country. 

Here's what the AID policies cover: 

1. The United States will not finance for- 
eign ald procurements covering products— 
even those shipped from the United States— 
if foreign-produced components amount to 
more than 30 percent of the final cost. This 
Testriction will apply in most instances; and 
to the foreign components coming from in- 
dustrialtzed countries of Western Europe, or 
Canada or Japan, it was explained. 

2. AID will not finance the purchase of 
certain commodities of which the United 
States itself is a consistent net importer, 
“except under unusual circumstances.” 

The commodities affected by this include 
wool, silk, jute, vegetable fibers other than 
cotton, and other items. 

3. Limited foreign procurements will be 
allowed in cases where the United States it- 
self is a net exporter of such items, if the 
procurement benefits a less-developed coun- 
try (not those in Western Europe, or Canada, 
or Japan). 

But even on such deals, Mr. Bell said AID 
will “place stronger emphasis on commodi- 
ties on which U.S. exporters can normally 
compete successfully.” 

4. In instances where less-developed for- 
eign countries, eligible for U.S. economic as- 
sistance, want something the United States 
is not in a position to supply, the United 
States will continue to try to work out swap 
deals so that there will not be a direct dollar 
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Business Leaders Want Test Ban 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 15, 1963, 45 of our Nation’s 
leaders of industry and business took 2 
full pages in the New York Times to 
urge the ratification of the test-ban 
treaty. The subscribers state their rea- 
sons for supporting the nuclear test ban. 
This is a signal public service and should 
be noted by all of us. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I include the adver- 
tisement and the list of subscribers and 
their business affiliations: 

These business leaders want the nuclear 
test ban: 

Winthrop Aldrich, director, 
Center. 

G. T. Baker, former chairman, National 
Airlines. 

John D. Biggers, chairman of finance com- 
mittee, Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co, 

Harold Boeschenstein, president, Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

Thomas D. Cabot, chairman, Cabot Corp. 

William L. Clayton, founder, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. 

John T. Connor, president, Merck & Co. 

John Cowles, president, Minneapolis Star 
& Tribune Co. 

Howard S. Cullman, president, Cullman 
Bros, 

Oscar de Lima, chairman, Roger Smith 
Hotels Corp. 

Marriner Eccles, chairman, Utah Construc- 
tion & Mining Co. 

Charles Engelhard, chairman and presl- 
dent, Engelhard Industries, Inc, 

Robert V. Fleming, advisory chairman of 
the board, the Riggs National Bank. 

Marion B. Folsom, director, Eastman Kodak 
Co. 


Rockefeller 


Bowman Gray, chairman, R. J. Reynolds 
Tobacco Co. 

Earle V. Grover, chairman, Apex Steel 
Corp., Ltd. 

Robert Heller, president, Robert Heller 
Association. 

Paul G. Hoffman, chairman, Hoffman Spe- 
cialty Manufac Co. 

Preston Hotchkiss, president, Fred H, Bixby 
Ranch Co. 

Wayne A. Johnston, president, Minois Cen- 
tral Railroad. 

Harrison Jones, retired chairman of the 
board, the Coca-Cola Co. 

Devereux C. Josephs, director, New York 
Life Insurance Co. 

Donald P. Kircher, president, Singer Co. 

Philip N. Klutznick, president, Klutznick 
Enterprises. 

Sol Linowitz, chairman of the board, Xerox 
Corp. 

Stanley Marcus, president, Neiman-Mar- 
cus Co. f 

Armand May, president, American Asso- 
ciated Cos, 

S. M. McAshan, Jr., president, Anderson, 
Clayton & Co. 
ere B. McCabe, chairman, Scott Paper 

Charles G. Mortimer, chairman, General 
Foods Corp. 

Robert R. Nathan, president, Robert R. 
Nathan Association, Inc. 

J. Wilson Newman, chairman, Dun & Brad- 
street, Inc. 
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Howard C. Peterson, president, Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Co, 

John A. Roosevelt, partner, Bache & Co. 

Harry Scherman, chairman, Book- or - the 
Month Club. 

C. R. Smith, president, American Airlines, 
Inc, 

John I. Snyder, Jr., president, U.S. Indus- 
tries, Inc, 

A. M. Sonnabend, chairman, Hotel Corpo- 
ration of America. 

Herman Steinkraus, president (retired), 
Bridgeport Brass Co.; former president, 
Chamber of Commerce of United States. 

Edger B. Stern, Jr., president, Rohal Street 
Corp. 

James M. Symes, chairman, Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

Juan T. Trippe, president, Pan American 
Airways. 

Sidney J. Weinberg, partner, Goldman. 
Sachs & Co. 

David J. Winton, chairman, Winton Lum- 
ber Co. 

Raymond H, Wittcoff, president, Transur- 
ban Investment Corp. 

And this is why: 

Successful businessmen—and the indus- 
trial leaders listed here are certainly that— 
are not given to wishful thinking. 

Their call for a test ban treaty is based on 
the realities of our nuclear world. 

Such as: 

‘1. Continued nuclear testing holds far 
greater risks for us than a test ban. 

2. Continued testing would increase the 
tempo of the arms race and encourage the 
spread of nuclear arms to non-nuclear pow- 
ers. This would vastly increase the likelihood 
of war. 

3. The test ban treaty will not threaten 
our national security. Under the treaty’s 
terms we can resume testing on 3 months 
notice if, for any reason, we feel our security 
is threatened. 

4. The treaty will protect us and our chil- 
dren from exposure to further and perhaps 
lethal radioactive fallout. 

5. The treaty will create a better climate 
on both sides for a slowup in the arms race. 
It is a first and necessary step toward a ra- 
tional, peaceful ordering of our world. 

If these realities make similar good sense 
to you, say 80. 

Say it to your Senators. Say It by letter, 
say it by wire. 

Say it now. 

While they're making up their minds. 

CITIZENS COMMITTEE FOR A NUCLEAR 
Test Ban, 
James J. WADSWORTH, Chairman. 


New York, N.Y. 


Iran, Foreign Aid Helps Trigger Change 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
New York Times article tells of the 
dilemma facing a peasant farmer in Tran 
who received title to part of the estate 
of his former landlord. 

It seems that a neighbor's sheep 
wandered onto the peasant’s newly ac- 
quired land and destroyed his crops- 
Under Iran’s old land system, this prob- 
lem would have been settled by the land- 
lord. But now that he owns his land, the 
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Peasant is faced with the new task of 
Settling the problem himself. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at the conclusion of my re- 
marks this very interesting story from 
the New York Times, which describes the 
revolutionary changes being brought 
about by Iran’s progressive land reform 
Program. 

US. foreign aid has been a key factor 
in stimulating the modernization of 
Tran's political, economic, and social in- 
Stitutions, and in the development of its 
resources. With our financial and tech- 
Nical help, the Government of Iran has 
assumed the responsibility and initiative 
for instituting these changes, directing 
its major development efforts at reliev- 
ing the poverty of its people. But, as the 
Story of the peasant suggests, the road 
toward political and economic develop- 
Ment and stability in Iran promises to 
be long and hard. 

Iran is a good example of the tremen- 
dous problems encountered by less-de- 
Veloped countries in attempting to 
Change ancient attitude and ways of life, 
and to alter established patterns of po- 
litical and economic power. It is also 
& good example of the catalytic influence 
of U.S. foreign aid in setting in motion 

c reforms essential for development. 
For these reasons, the experience of Iran 
has general implications for other less- 
developed countries, as well as for evalu- 
ating the success of the U.S. aid program. 

The most far reaching and dramatic 
of the revolutionary changes occurring 
in Iran is the breaking up, under the en- 

tened personal leadership of the 
Shah, of the established system of land 
Ownership and agricultural production. 
The Government of Iran has instituted 
a major land reform program, dividing 
Up the large estates of the wealthy, 
feudal landlords, and transferring own- 
ership to individual peasants whose an- 
Cestors for centuries worked the land vir- 

as serfs. The transformation of 

these former sharecroppers into inde- 

Pendent farmers, besides creating new 

mtives for increased agricultural 

Productivity, will have a profound im- 

Pact on the economic and political struc- 
ture of Iran, \ 

The Shah and his Government have 

committed themselves to the task 
Of channeling these political and eco- 
Nomic changes toward a democratic sys- 
tem based upon the rights of property 
and ownership, recognition of the inte- 
Brity of the individual, and the respon- 
Able rule of law. 

Besides agrarian reform, one of the 
keys to economic, social, and political de- 
velopment, Iran is also making a good 
Showing in other respects. 

There is no question about where the 

stand in the struggle for free- 

around the world. Iran has firmly 

ed herself with the free world, hav- 

ing joined the Cento Pact in 1955, and 

m 1959 signed a bilateral mutual co- 

eration agreement with the United 
States. 

Generally, Iran has been making sub- 
Stantial economic progress. Under its 

second 7-year plan,” which ended in 
September 1962, economic growth has 
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averaged 5 percent of gross national 
product per year. The third develop- 
ment plan, now underway, has a goal 
of 6 percent per year. 

But the obstacles to progress in Iran 
are many. Only 10 to 15 percent of the 
people are literate. 

The Shah’s firm alinement with the 
West has brought Communist infiltration 
from the Soviet Union, preying upon 
widespread illiteracy and political and 
social instability. 

The land reform program has caused 
internal political unrest, alienating the 
powerful landlord class on which the 
Shah and his government has tradition- 
ally relied for political support. 

Among the peasants of Iran who stand 
to benefit most from change there is con- 
fusion and fear at having suddenly to 
face new situations and new problems. 

United States aid to Iran is helping 
the Government overcome these obsta- 
cles. The success of the land reform pro- 


gram will depend upon the Government's 


ability to provide the newly independent 
farmers with credit and agricultural ad- 
visory services. Through our technical 
assistance program, we haye already 
helped the Government of Iran set up 
an agricultural extension service and co- 
operative farm credit system and are 
training the technicans required to staff 
this program. These facilities will soon 
have to be expanded to meet increasing 
demands created by continuing land 
reform. 

US. foreign aid is assisting Iran in 
expanding its educational system to 
overcome the acute lack of technical 
knowledge and skill, a major obstacle to 
modernization. AID is also providing 
advisory assistance for the extension and 
improvement of services available to the 
people, including public health facilities, 
law enforcement, and investment loan 
services to encourage private industry. 

The Government of Iran is paying in- 
creasing attention to the growing work- 
ing class, especially in expanding urban 
areas where unemployment presents a 
potentially serious problem. Trade un- 
ions are growing in size and importance, 
especially in the oil and textile indus- 
tries. A minimum wage law has re- 
cently been enacted. The Ministry of 
Labor, with the help of U.S. advisers, is 
working to improve the skills and oppor- 
tunities of Iranian workers through job 


training, the establishment of the Irani- - 


an Employment Service, and through 
the dissemination of literature on mod- 
ern labor practices and methods. 

The problems faced by the peasant 
described in the New York Times article 
are representative of the many problems 
still confronting Iran in its struggle to 
progress, as well as being exemplary of 
the kinds of problems facing the entire 
less-developed world. But Iran is also a 
good example of the revolutionary re- 
sults which can be achieved through for- 
eign aid provided the recipient country 
takes adequate steps to help itself. 

Although Iran has a long way to go in 
catching up with the modern world, it is 
making a courageous effort, and deserves 
our steady support during the long 
struggle ahead. 
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The article follows: 
[Front the New York Times, May 12, 1963] 


IRANIANS DEBATE Pacer OF REFORM—SOME 
WANT LAND TRANSFER SPED, OTHERS ASK 
CAUTION 

(By Jay Walz) 

TEHERAN, IRAN, May 1.—A peasant who re- 
cently received title to part of the estate of 
his former landlord burst angrily into the 
office of the director of land reform in Tabriz 
one day last week. He demanded immediate 
action to settle a dispute with a neighbor, 
also a new landholder. 

The peasant charged that his neighbor had 
allowed his sheep to trespass on the peasant's 
fields and that his crops were being ruined. 

The director interrupted a conference to 
try to mollify the intruder. But he would 
not be easily set aside. The farmer waved 
his arms and shouted about his neighbor's 
failure to respect property rights. 

The director tried to assure the peasant 
that all would be set right but that the place 
to take his grievance was the local commit- 
tee In his village. 

“You see they used to take all such 
troubles to the landlord,” Rahim Sagheb, the 
land reform official, explained later. Now 
they come to the Government about every- 
thing.” 

MANY OTHERS WAIT 


Outside Mr. Sagheb's office 50 more new 
landowners waited their turn to present their 
problems. And if this scene were multiplied 
many thousands of times, the result would 
give some idea of the turmoil and confusion 
as Iran carries out the land reform program 
introduced by Shah Mohammed Reza 
Pahlavi. 

According to Gen. Ismail Riahi, Iran's new 
Minister of Agriculture, the farmlands of 
15,000 of Iran's 54,000 villages will have been 
distributed to peasant owners by September. 
That will complete the first stage of the pro- 
gram, the dispersal of estates formerly be- 
longing to landlords owning more than one 
village. The landlords were told they might 
keep one village, but must sell all the rest to 
the Government in exchange for bonds. 

Other sources say that so far only about 
4,000 owned by these major landlords have 
been distributed. 

TIME A BIG FACTOR 

The big issue in Iran today is the speed 
with which the reform is to be carried out. 
There are grave problems of financing and 
of organizing the cooperatives that must, as 
soon as possible, take over the role formerly 
assumed by the landlords. 

The cooperatives must guide and offer 
technical assistance to the largely illiterate 
landholders. They must provide the ad- 
ministration of Government loans for farm 
development—trrigation, fertilizer and seeds. 

Unfortunately for the program, the estab- 
lishment of cooperatives is not keeping pace 
with the land distribution, 

The Ministry of Agriculture has enough 
money to finance the 2,000 cooperatives now 
underway. But Government sources esti- 
mate that at least 20,000 cooperatives will 
be needed to make the program work. 

Without a cooperative available, peasants 
have no recourse but to go to the nearest 
land reform office, as in Tabriz, to unload 
their troubles. 

ONE GROUP URGES SPEED 

One school of reformers, led by Dr. Hasan 
Arsanjani, former Minister of Agriculture 
who initiated the far-reaching program, is 
pressing the Government to establish co- 
operatives as fast as possible. He says 
money should be raised immediately by di- 
verting most of the nation’s annual oil in- 
come of $300 million, or by massive foreign 
aid. 


Dr. A resigned last March after 
Abdol Hosain Behnia, the conservative Min- 
ister of Finance and others persuaded Pre- 
mier Assadellah Alam and the Shah that the 
program should move with less speed and 
more order. 

The agriculture bank agrees that while 
land reform is still urgent, it should take 


ESTIMATES DIFFER 


TFC 
Dr. Arsanjani said the program sh 
eee Six lane tine walt she tiene 
demanded that Premier Alam raise th 
money at once. It is reported that the cost 
would be about $200 million. 


Rome, to remove him, it is widely believed, 
from the scene of controversy. But Dr. Ar- 
sanjani says he is staying in Teheran to 
write a book. 

Dr. Arsanjani is reported to have political 
ambitions and is said to be waiting the op- 


Portrait of Pittsburgh—Heart of 
Industrial America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pittsburgh area enjoys the advantage of 
having progressive-minded citizens in- 
tent upon fostering the continued com- 
mercial expansion of the region. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Pitts- 
burgh has prepared an interesting, up-to- 
date brochure describing the basic facts 
about the economy, trade, and resources 
of the Pittsburgh area. In order that 
my colleagues may know more about the 
wonderful commercial opportunities ex- 
isting in southwestern Pennsylvania, I 
wish to include, as the third of a series, 
the following portion of the “Portrait of 
Pittsburgh”: 

PORTRAIT OF PITTSBURGH: Heart or INDUSTRIAL 
AMERICA 

For more than a century. Pittsburgh has 
been recognized as the industrial capital of 
the world. This industrial wealth and 
strength is demonstrated by the fact that 55 
of the largest 500 industrial companies in the 
Nation have one or more plants in this dis- 
trict. Twenty-four of these make Pittsburgh 
their headquarters. Within 600 miles are 
16 of the top 20 U.S. industrial markets. 

Concentrated in the four counties (Alle- 
gheny, Beaver, Washington, and Westmore- 
land) which the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce recognizes as the Pittsburgh Standard 
Metropolitan statistical area, is nearly one- 
fifth of the steelmaking capacity of the 
United States. The Pittsburgh district pro- 
duces an estimated 20,973,115 tons, well over 
21 percent of the total national output, 
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In the Greater Pittsburgh area, nearly 
one-fourth of the Nation's iron ore is smelted. 
From the mines of western Pennsylvania 
come approximately 34 million tons of bi- 
tuminous coal annually. 

While coal and steel play an important 
role in Pittsburgh's productive might, it by 
no means tells the entire story. Actually, 
nearly 6,000 different products are manu- 
factured in the four-county area. 

To help produce this myriad of goods re- 
quires the services of over 269,900 men and 
women whose combined income exceeds $1.6 
billion a year. 

The Pittsburgh area has 200 manufactur- 
ing establishments with 100 or more em- 
ployees. Of the other 1,400 plants, 1,000 
manufacturing establishments employ fewer 
than 20 employees. Thus, there is a good 
balance of both large and small businesses 
in this area, 

The Pittsburgh four-county metropolitan 
area is the ninth ranking manufacturing 
center in the United States. Allegheny 
County’s manufacturing activity alone ex- 
ceeds that of 31 of the 50 States. 

Within the 100-mile radius of the area 
are more than 7,800 manufacturing plants 
employing nearly 1 million persons. 

Industries here have pioneered in nuclear 
development. A number of other industries, 
making products generated by 20th century 
progress, have found Pittsburgh an ideal 
location for manufacturing and growth. 

At present the Pittsburg area has no less 
than nine major installations directly con- 
cerned with development of nuclear power. 
There is nothing comparable to this in any 
other section of the United States or abroad. 
In late 1957, homes, offices, and industrial 
plants in the immediate vicinity of Pitts- 
burgh became the first in the world to use 
electricity produced by atomic fuel from the 
Shippingport plant, 25 miles from Pitts- 
burgh—one of the outstanding industrial 
achievements of the century. 

Research and development has become the 
12th largest industry in this area. With over 
20,000 employees, the 115 research and de- 
velopment units in the Pittsburgh district 
have a payroll of over $150 million and an 
investment of nearly $300 million. They 
spend an additional $75 to $100 million to 
probe new uses for old products and new 
products. Many of these research units are 
in the midst of extensive expansions invol- 
ving many millions of dollars. Today, ap- 
proximately one-fifth of all research expendi- 
tures of the United States is being spent here 
in the Pittsburgh area. 

This wealth of industrial know-how is In- 
Valuable to new and expanding industries 
through the facilities of Mellon Institute of 
Industrial Research, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, and many other local industrial 
research resources. 


Foreign Aid Now Conditioned on 
Performance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, foreign 
aid has long been criticized for not hav- 
ing enough strings. In the past, the 
usual reply has been that to attach con- 
ditions to aid would be to interfere polit- 
ically in the domestic affairs of other 
countries. Now, after years of learning 
the hard way, the United States has 
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finally begun insisting on conditions be- 
fore providing foreign aid. Strings are 
now attached not only to grants and 
loans for specific programs and projects 
but to aid programs for entire countries, 
such as Brazil. At long last, our foreign 
aid officials are making a careful and 
concentrated effort, not only to see that 
our funds are used effectively, but also 
to insure that recipient countries fully 
utilize their own resources. 

Foreign aid is an investment of the 
taxes of the American people, and every 
American taxpayer has a stake in the 
prudent and businesslike management of 
the aid program. Americans particularly 
object to having thei? tax dollars used 
for the benefit of the privileged few of 
another country. 

Basically, most Americans are in favor 
of foreign aid. Recent polls, show in- 
creasing public support for the foreign 
aid program. But public confidence in 
the efficacy of the program has been 
shaken by stories of graft and corrup- 
tion in other countries, or stories about 
the failure of other countries to do their 
share, or stories about programs or proj- 
ects where U.S. funds were wasted be- 
cause of one failure or another, The 
feeling has been growing among even the 
most ardent supporters of foreign aid 
that the program can work effectively 
only if these weaknesses are corrected, 
and that they can be corrected only if 
the United States conditions its foreign 
aid on performance. 

r these reasons, the new emphasis 
on establishing conditions for aid is good 
news for every taxpayer. Americans 
can now have greater confidence that 
their tax dollars will be used more pru- 
dently and effectively, and that the pro- 
gram will achieve better results. 

What kinds of conditions are now be- 
ing agreed upor by the United States and 
the recipient governments, and how do 
these conditions work? 

There are two categories of conditions. 
First, there are conditions based on the 
performance of an entire country, and 
applied to all aid programs and proj- 
ects in that country. Second, there are 
conditions for specific programs or proj- 
ects in a country, even where the coun- 
try as a whole does not have to take cer- 
tain agreed upon self-help steps. 

Under the Charter of Punta del Este, 
which established the Alliance for Prog- 
ress, every country in Latin America is 
committed to undertake certain self-help 
measures. It is explicitly recognized in 
the charter that U.S. assistance to Latin 
American development will be condi- 
tioned upon the necessary structural re- 
forms and measures for the mobilization 
of internal resources on the part of re- 
cipient countries. 

The recent United States-Brazilian 
agreement, which conditions further 
U.S. aid to Brazil upon the taking of 
certain steps by the Brazilian Govern- 
ment, was made in accordance with the 
charter. Under this agreement, which 
is the first of its kind, Brazil was to— 

First, Increase revenue by reforming 
the tax system, as well as improve ta* 
collection and administration; 

Second. Reduce government budgetary 
deficits by eliminating subsidies on wheat 
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and petroleum, eliminating deficits on 
Publicly owned enterprises including 
transportation and power systems, and 
curbing public pay increases; 

Third. Control inflation by limiting the 
expansion of credit by the banks, by es- 
tablishing better central banking ma- 
chinery, and by appealing to unions and 
businesses to hold the line on wages and 
Prices: 

Fourth. Reduce the balance-of-pay- 
ments deficit by establishing a realistic 
exchange rate and by adopting specific 
measures to increase exports; 

Fifth. Stimulate economic growth by 
adopting measures to encourage outside 
private investment; and 

Sixth. Increase agricultural growth 
and productivity by seeking a broad pro- 
gram of agrarian reform. 

In addition, it was understood that 
Brazil should arrange with the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund to defer pay- 
ment on an IMF obligation, as well as 
Secure a standby arrangement under 
which the IMF would make temporary 
credits available to offset Brazilian ex- 
port losses. It was also understood that 
Brazil would secure additional aid from 
other free world countries. 

In several other cases development 
loans for Latin America countries have 
been made contingent upon acceptable 
arrangements with the International 
Monetary Fund for exchange rate re- 
form and an economic stabilization pro- 
gram. 

One example is the recent $35 miliion 
development loan to Chile which is con- 
ditional upon a satisfactory stabaliza- 
tion program. The loan will be dis- 
bursed at a rate corresponding to the 
tate of Chile’s budgetary performance. 
Better budgetary performance will speed 
up the rate of loan disbursement, and 
vice versa. 

In some cases there is a condition that 

the borrowing nation secure aid from 
other donor nations before the United 
States will promise assistance. A sta- 
.bilization loan for Egypt, and the con- 
sortia arrangements for Pakistan and 
India, and more recently for Turkey, are 
examples of this type of condition. 

There are numerous examples of 
specific types of conditions required by 
the United States on development grant 
and development loan projects. 

In one Middle East country the gov- 
ernment undertook to reorganize the 
Port administration, to establish sepa- 
rate organizations for the goods handling 
and customs functions, and to finance 
the timely completion of complementary 
requirements such as connecting roads. 

ement, organizational, financial, 
and budgetary arrangements for the port 
satisfactory to the United States were 
made conditions of an AID loan. 

In another Middle East country, spe- 
cific conditions were set forth in a U.S. 
loan made for the purchase of construc- 
tion equipment. Because several Gov- 
ernment departments were involved, one 
condition of the loan was that a new cen- 
tral agency be established to handle the 
equipment. Employment of qualified 
foreign advisors and the establishment 
of an acceptable spare parts and main- 
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tenance system were other conditions of 
the loan. 

A home savings program in a Latin 
American country requires that the U.S. 
contribution of $7.5 million to the sav- 
ings bank be matched, and that there 
be established a National Housing Insti- 
tute to administer the program. 

Conditions to ensure repayment of U.S. 
loans, including Government guarantees 
of loans to private or semipublic insti- 
tutions, are common practice. In one 
such case, the United States insisted 
upon the financial reorganization of a 
truck company to open up prior mort- 
gage bonds so that AID would be ratably 
insured, the sale of common stock rather 
than of senior convertible debentures as 
proposed by the company, establishment 
of a ratio of debt to net worth not to ex- 
ceed 2 to 1, and a limitation on dividend 
payments. 

A normal condition of cost sharing be- 
tween the United States and a recipient 
country in a grant project is exemplified 
by a recent work relief project emphasiz- 
ing rural reconstruction. Under this 
agreement, the United States provides 
surplus agricutural commodities for food, 
hand tools and equipment, Soil Con- 
servation Service specialists and junior 
level technicians, and the cooperating 
Government guarantees the provision of 
cash wages for 60,000 workers. 

Establishing conditions for aid is one 
thing; enforcing those conditions, espe- 
cically when political considerations are 
involved, is another. Flexibility in en- 
forcing foreign aid conditions is just as 
essential as flexibility in enforcing the 
conditions of a commercial contract. Up 
to a certain point, exigencies must be 
taken into account. The problem, of 
course, is knowing where to draw the 
line. 

In agreements on conditions, especially 
those involving an entire country pro- 
gram, it would be a mistake to expect 
the line always to be drawn where it 
was marked out originally. But allowing 
for reasonable adjustments, it is reason- 
able to expect conditions to be carried 
out, as nearly as possible, as agreed upon. 
Otherwise agreements on conditions will 
not be taken seriously. 

The difficulty in carrying out condi- 
tions while at the same time serving 
broader foreign policy interests can be 
seen in the case of Brazil. U.S. aid to 
Brazil is being held up at the moment 
because the government of Brazil has not 
met the conditions agreed upon earlier 
this year. Since the Brazil-United 
States agreement was signed, the 
Brazilian Government has done little, in 
fact, to live up to its pledge. Inflation 
increased by more than 25 percent in 
the first half of 1963, and probably will 
increase by more than 50 percent before 
the end of the year. The Government 
of Brazil has loosened rather than 
tightened credit. The Brazilian budget 
deficit has gone up rather than down. 
Government pay raises, rather than be- 
ing held to the announced 40 percent, 
have been increasing by 70 percent. 

What happens next? From the stand- 
point of general foreign policy consid- 
erations, Brazil must not be allowed to 
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founder. If the enforcement of condi- 
tions on our aid program were predicted 
to have that effect, it would be very 
difficult to make the conditions stick. 
On the other hand, if the conditions 
are modified to the point of being sub- 
stantially softened or virtually removed, 
it would be very difficult in the future 
to persuade any government to live up 
to its commitments. The answer may 
lie somewhere in between. But even if 
there should have to be some adjust- 
ments in the original agreements—and 
they certainly should be kept to a mini- 
mum—vwe will at least have made a start 
on establishing, together with the host 
government, performance standards for 
a country receiving U.S. assistance. This 
is one of the most encouraging improve- 
ments made in foreign aid since the new 
program was established in 1961. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in the most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Committee,” 
pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interest. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
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House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 
BROOKLYN, N.Y. 
July 19, 1963. 
Dzar Mr. Fioop: Enclosed is a copy of 
my letter to Hon. Howarp W. SMITH. 
Thank you for alerting us and for your 
work in obtaining passage of this bill, 
Sincerely, 
LILLA SCHMITZ, 
BrRrooKLYN, N.Y., 
July 19, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C, 
Dear Sm: May I urge you to obtain quick 
action on House Resolution 14? 
Thank you for your interest and action 
in this matter. 
Very truly yours, 
Miss LILLA SCHMITZ. 
Hon. DANTEL FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
West ISL, N.Y. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I heartily sup- 
port your fight in re House Resolution 14. 
JOHN E. MURDOCK. 


LEvrrrowN, PA, 
Dear Mr. FLoop: Following is the copy of 
a letter which I sent to Mr. SMITH. 
Mrs. McGranacHan. 
Dear Mr. SmirH: I am writing in reference 
to the establishment of a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations. It seems to me to be 
of the utmost importance to have quick ac- 
tion on House Resolution 14. 
Sincerely, 
Mrs. CORINNE McGrANAGHAN. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
BRIGHTWATERS, LonG ISLAND, N.Y. 
July 11, 1963. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: I heartily sup- 
port your fight in regard to House Resolu- 
tion 14. Best of luck in putting it through. 
Sincerely, 
: Ronxnr G. Horton, 
JULY 18, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: It is with grave 
alarm that I note the definite change in the 
administration’s attitude toward the Soviets 

and the prosecution of the cold war in gen- 

eral, as propounded in the President's in- 
famous June 10 speech. As a result there 
will probably be great pressures brought to 
bear on you and your committee. 

In view of that I wish to serve notice of 
my support of a realistic view of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy and request 
that you do all within your power to encour- 
age action by your committee which will be 
favorable to House Resolution 14 to establish 
a Special Committee on Captive Nations in 
the House. It is only through the honest 
factfinding and reporting of such a congres- 
sional committee that the administration 
can be blocked from whitewashing the 
cruelties and rape inflicted on those held 
down by the iron boot of Khrushchev-Mao 
Inc., by an informed public rising up in 
righteous indignation against this com- 
promise with evil. 

Don't give up the ship. 

Sincerely, 
Harry W. Frazee, CL. U. 

(Copies to the Honorable DANIEL J. FLOOD 
and the Honorable James A. HALEY.) 
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Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following newsletter 
of August 17, 1963. 

WASHINGTON REPORT 
(By Congressman BRUCE ALGER, Fifth. 
District, Texas) 
COMMITTEE COMPLETES STUDY ON TAX 
PROGRAM 


The President’s tax recommendations for 
1963 have occupied the Ways and Means 
Committee almost daily since February. 
Finally, a draft bill has been completed, 
after months of public hearings followed by 
executive sessions. Both so-called structural 
reforms, some 32 basic areas (including in- 
dividual deductible items, real estate depre- 
ciation, dividends exemption and inclusion, 
sick pay exclusion, medical and casualty loss, 
child care, moving expense, charitable, nat- 
ural resources, sale of mineral properties, 
stock options, capital gains, etc.) and rate 
reductions both individual and corporate. 


The structural reforms unbelievably com- 
plicate the law with changes and new for- 
mulas. Few persons, if any, will be able to 
fill out a tax form without legal or expert 
help. So our goal of simplification becomes 
a hollow joke. Only $1 billion additional in 
revenue is secured for the Government by 
all these changes. The rate reform or re- 
duction is divided between individuals and 
corporations. The total tax cut is approxi- 
mately $10.7 billion, of which individual rate 
cuts is about $8.6 billion and corporate $2.1 
billion, phased over 2 years; two-thirds cut 
in calendar year 1964 and one-third in calen- 
dar 1965. 

The individual rate cuts are dropped from 
20 percent to 6 percent to 14 percent in the 
lowest bracket while in the highest bracket 
the rate changes are 91 percent to 77 percent 
to 70 percent. Corporate rates are dropped 
from 52 percent to 50 percent (22 normal, 
28 surtax) to 48 percent (22 normal, 26 sur- 
tax). The individual rates in all but the 
lowest brackets, that is from $4,000 tax lia- 
bility on up, have a lesser reduction. Always 
for political reasons of course, the lowest 
brackets get preference. 

My suggested amendment for the individ- 
ual rate cut was a flat 20-percent cut for 
everyone. Tax would be figured as at present 
and then 20 percent of the tax eliminated to 
reach tax payment. This would have been 
fairer as I see it, although no permanent 
solution inasmuch as this is not a good rate 
readjustment. My amendment was an effort 
to improve the bill as were my efforts in oil 
taxation, real estate depreciation, and oth- 
ers. Yet, in the final analysis many of us 
knew we should relate any tax cut to reduced 
Federal spending. Republican efforts in this 
direction were defeated by votes of 13-12, 
almost straight party line votes. The bill 
will now be drafted, studied, and changed 
before final committee approval or rejection, 
Then to the Rules Committee and the Floor 
of the House. Since amendments are not 
permitted under the rule it is obvious that 
25 members of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee write the tax law. Members can only 
approve or reject the final package. Then 
the Senate will act independently. It looks 
like no tax bill, if at all, until next year. 
This gives people a chance to demand re- 
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duced spending, a balanced budget, and debt 
reduction, as equally important to a tax cut. 


AID TO EDUCATION 


The Higher Education Facilities Act of 
1963, H.R. 6143, passed the House (287 to 113) 
with ALGER voting against. This bill author- 
izes Federal assistance to public and other 
nonprofit institutions of higher education 
in financing the construction, rehabilitation, 
or improvement of needed academic and re- 
lated facilities in undergraduate and grad- 
uate institutions. My own opposition to the 
bill was summed up in the minority views 
of Congressman Dave MARTIN of Nebraska: 
(1) This is not a proper function of the Fed- 
eral Government, Our institutions of higher 
learning should stand on their own feet, 
whether private or State supported. There 
has been a great building boom since World 
War II at our colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Most of these 
buildings have been most elaborate and 
costly and do not indicate that an austerity 
program is in effect. (2) This bill would 
authorize to be appropriated during the next 
3 years $1,195 million, divided as follows: 
$660 million for loans for construction grants 
to graduate schodls, and $360 million for 
loans for construction. In view of the 
budget deficit during the present fiscal year, 
and in view of the projected $12 billion 
deficit for fiscal year 1964, as well as the ex- 
pected deficits for future years, I feel that 
it is fiscally irresponsible to authorize new 
spending programs at this time. Approxi- 
mately $2.5 billion is presently being spent 
for educational purposes by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. This involves a hodgepodge of 
programs among which there is already a 
great overlapping and waste of the taxpay- 
ers“ funds. It would be much more perti- 
nent to make a complete study of these pro- 
grams and come up with recommendations 
where saving could be made and expendi- 
tures reduced. (3) Although I generally 
do not favor special deductions to get our 
people to do those things the Government 
feels they should, I think Congressman 
ManriN's approach of allowing an income tax 
deduction of $1,000 to a parent who is send- 
ing his or her child to an institution of 
higher learning and who is contributing a 
major portion of the student's expenditures, 
is a better approach than Federal aid directly 
to colleges and universities. Additional 
points against the bill were raised in further 
minority views by other members of the 
Commttee. To just menton several: The 
fine balance between research and instruc- 
tion which many institutions have sought to 
maintain has already been upset, and there 
has been a disruption of normal internal 
relationships in universities. University de- 
partments favored by Federal grants can be- 
come virtually independent of institutional 
administration. The needs of vast enroll- 
ment increases in colleges and universities 
since World War IT have been met through 
traditional sources, private endowments, etc- 
Large-scale Federal aid could discourage 
and dry up these sources. There is no evi-, 
dence justifying the conclusion that the 
needs for higher education for academic 
facilities cannot be met from present State 
and private agencies. - 

BRINGING HOME THE BACON 


Once again the issue has been raised on 
whether a Congressman should be concerned 
with principle, in preserving the freedoms 
of the people, in watching out for their tax 
dollars, or should he forget the basic re- 
sponsibilities in order to bring home the 
bacon, get Federal handouts for his district. 
If the Representative of Dallas County is to 
be judged on how much he can get for Dallas, 
then the only kind of representative would 
be one who would be completely subservient 
to the New Frontier. No Republican, no 
conservative Democrat, no one who opposes 
the Kennedy administration in any way will 
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be free from the blackmail and political 
coercion practiced by this administration. 
My own position, and I am firmly convinced, 
the position of the majority of the people 
of Dallas County is that the principle of 
self-government comes first. We shall de- 
mand and fight for those things to which 
Dallas is legitimately entitied, but will not 
accept the welfare programs and planned 
economy theories of the New Frontier in 
order to get them. 


Congressman’s Duty to His Own People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include an excellent editorial from 
the Rock Hill Evening Herald, of Rock 
Hill, S. C., Thursday, August 15, 1963. It 
certainly answers unjust criticism by Mr. 
Neilan made of the Members of Con- 
gress and I will not elaborate because 
the treatment of the editorial is com- 
plete. 

The editorial follows: 

ConGressman’s Duty To His OwN PEOPLE 


The president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce has put his finger on a sore spot 
When he raises questions concerning na- 
tional morality in the area of getting some- 
thing from the U.S. Government. 

Edwin P. Neilan does not have a very high 
Opinion of Congressmen in general, or of 
voters in general. And consequently, it 
should follow that he doesn't have too high 
an opinion of business of which he is the 
Tepresentative, for businessmen, too, are 
voters—and generally pretty influential ones. 

Mr. Nellan's basic premise is true enough— 
that we have betome so used to looking to 
Government for benefits that this is apt to 
Color our thinking on Government events 
and the people who make up Government. 
The idea is not new. While it has some 
Validity, we do not think it represents the 

ent crisis Mr. Neilan would make of it. 
Tt is not difficult to recall that the oldsters 
have been viewing with alarm the growing 
tendency of the younger generation to get all 
they could for some years—as far back as 
Plato, in fact, 

Mr. Neilan conveniently divides voters into 
two classes—the “pushers” who force Mem- 
bers of Congress to get Government con- 
tracts as their price for votes—and the 

takers” who vote for the candidate who 
Promises fatter handouts than his opponent. 
He seems to have forgotten a very basic 
g. We do not send representatives to 
gress, as Mr. Neilan’s company hires a 
President to make the balance sheet look 
good. We elect Congressmen to represent 
their constituents, to be responsible to their 
Views, and to try to make Government func- 
On so that all these divergent views, taken 
ther, operate in the best interests of all 

ot the people. 

It is nice to dream of balanced budgets 

efficiency. But ideals and the facts of 
© are seldom in balance. 

A n's first duty, Mr. Nellan to 
the contrary, is to represent the people of his 
strict. This includes getting benefits for 
his People where these benefits fulfill a need, 
&s well as protecting them from disadvan- 
tages. 

Mr. Neilan sounds like the kind of man 
Who would eliminate voter representation in 
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favor of a board of directors who would have 
the power to decide what's good for the peo- 
ple. We might get a lot more efficiency and 
probably a balanced budget. But we would 
not have a government capable of meeting 
the needs of the people—we would not have 
a government of the people, by the people 
and for the people. 


President of San Diego Medical Society 
Knocks Proposed “Fedicare” Bill as 
Aid to Unneedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the San Diego Home Builder: 


PRESIDENT OF CouNTY Mepicat SOCIETY 
KNOCKS PROPOSED “Frptcare” BILL AS AID 
TO UNNEEDY 


(By Robert T. Plumb, M.D., president, San 
Diego County Medical Society) 

(Enrror’s Norx.— With the influx of senior 
citizens into San Diego County to settle 
down and enjoy their golden years in one 
of our many attractive retirement commu- 
nities, the subject of medical care for those 
over 65 becomes even more important to all 
San Diego residents, This is a plea for de- 
liverance from Federal control of this im- 
portant matter by the President of the San 
Diego County Medical Society.) 

For domestic issues during the last two 
decades have generated more heat than the 
debate over health care for the aged. No 
question has been more widely discussed 
with less understanding or on a basis of 
greater misinformation, There has been heat 
with little light. 

America’s 17,000,000 citizens over 65 years 
of age have been portrayed as a class of all- 
ing, destitute and helpless people who can 
not obtain medical care when they need it. 
Supporters of “Medicare,” or Fedicare“ as 
we prefer to call it, have presented mislead- 
ing statistics that have clouded important 
basic facts. The story of the Federal Kerr- 
Mills Law of 1961 and of its implementa- 
tion and success throughout the country has 
faded into obscurity. 

A majority of the people in the over 65 
age group can afford to pay for their own 
medical care. The liquid assets of people 
over 65 are the highest of any age group in 
the Nation and their financial responsibili- 
ties are less than those of the working age 
group. Seventy percent own their own 
homes and 87 percent of these homes are 
mortgage free. More than 4,000,000 are still 
employed and many also receive pensions, 
annuities or other benefits. More than 9,- 
550,000 have health insurance. Persons over 
65 are joining Blue Shield plans at a rate 
more than four times faster than all other 
age groups combined. 

SERVICES DONATED 

Physicians, who traditionally have donated 
their services to care for indigent patients at 
county hospitals and at other institutions 
such as Mercy Guadalupe Clinic in San 
Diego, are keenly aware of the facts that 
when older people become ill they may be 
ili for longer periods of time than younger 
persons and their medical care requirements 
are greater and more costly. We know that 
many of our over 65" patients who manage 
well under ordinary circumstances need help 
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in paying for medical care when they suffer 
chronic or catastrophic illnesses. 

Because of this, the medical profession 
strongly supported passage of the Kerr-Mills 
law by Congress in 1960 and the Rattigan 
act by the California Legislature in 1961 
which established California’s medical as- 
sistance for the aged program effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1962. 

The medical assistance for the aged pro- 
gram, administered by local welfare depart- 
ments, uses Federal Kerr-Mills tax funds on 
a matching basis with State and local funds 
to pay for long-term medical care for people 
over 65 who are unable to pay for this care 
themselves. 

QUALIFICATIONS UNDER MEDICAL ASSISTANCE 
: FOR THE AGED 

At present, a person qualifying for as- 
sistance under the medical assistance for the 
aged program must: 

1. Require long-term care in a hospital or 
nursing home in excess of 30 days. (After 
February 1, 1964, payment shall be made 
within the first 30 days of confinement in any 
hospital when the cost of care exceeds $3,000 
or when confined in a county hospital.) 

2. Not possess real property other than his 
home assessed at over $5,000. 

3. Not possess personal reserves (cash, sav- 
ings, investments, etc.) worth more than 
$1,200. 

4. Not have income exceeding the cost of 
his or his dependents’ maintenance plus the 
cost of his medical care. 

This assistance includes all services neces- 
sary for the treatment of illness including 
room and board in hospitals and nursing 
homes, nursing care, physicians’ services, 
dental care, eye care, physical therapy, and 
drugs. 

Medical assistance for the aged and simi- 
lar Kerr-Milis programs in 43 other States 
and in three territories and the District of 
Columbia, partially supported by Federal tax 
funds and administered at the local level, 
seek to help the aged person who is ill to 
regain the maximum of self-dependency and 
self-care, to help obtain the kind of medi- 
cal care arrangements most appropriate for 
them and to support the efforts of all those 
groups who work for better quality of medi- 
cal care. The Kerr-Mills law embodies the 
age old tradition of providing assistance 
where it is needed. The American people 
are accustomed to such financial aid from 
local government, 

KING-ANDERSON- PROPOSAL 


On the other hand, the King-Anderson 
“Fedicare" proposal would pay for hospitali- 
zation for 90 days after a $90 deductible, hos- 
pital out-patient diagnostic services after a 
$20 deductible and up to 180 days of home 
nursing care. It would not cover physicians’ 
services, drugs, etc., and some authorities say 
it would cover less than 25 percent of the 
cost of illness for an individual eligible for 
its benefits. 

The Fedicare“ benefits would be available 
to all social security benefit recipients over 
65 years of age regardless of whether they 
are millionaires or paupers. It would be ad- 
ministered from Washington with all the 
rules, regulations, and limitations character- 
istic of government controlled medical care 
programs, The first rule would be a com- 
pulsory boost in social security taxes for all 
employers and employees. It would hit 
hardest those least able to pay with the 6100 
a week worker paying the same in new taxes 
as the $1,000 a week executive. It would cost 
untold billions of dollars. It would be one 
more major step toward socialism. 

We as physicians are concerned about good 
medical care for all, concerned about your 
taxes and mine, concerned about the Federal 
Government driving a wedge between us and 
our patients. We must be concerned about 
politics—whether we like it or not. 

The King-Anderson multi-billion-dollar 
“Fedicare” proposal would provide something 
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for everyone of need but would 
provide little help for those who really need 
help with catastrophic or chronic illness, 


Project Hope 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the aç- 
complishments of Project Hope—Health 
Opportunities for People Everywhere— 
in bringing the benefits of American 
medicine and health care to many of 
the developing countries of the Far East 
and Latin America are directly contrib- 
uting as well to American prestige. 

Project Hope is a private enterprise 
medical mission, supported by contribu- 
tions of Americans from all walks of 
life, which was conceived by Dr, William 
B. Walsh of Washington, D.C. Its base 
of operations is a former U.S. Navy hos- 
pital ship recommissioned the SS Hope, 
which since 1960 has treated thousands 
of patients in the Far East and Latin 
America, as a floating hospital. 

The experiences in Peru of one promi- 
nent physician who contributed his serv- 
ices offer a worthy description of these 
efforts. I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article on Proj- 
ect Hope written by George M. Saypol, 
associate professor of clinical surgery at 
the New York University School of Medi- 
cine and chairman of the Standing 
Committee on Legislation of the Medi- 
cal Society of the County of New York, 
which appeared in the July 20, 1963, issue 
of New York Medicine. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

TRE Hore or MEDICINE AND SURGERY THAT 
Comes From THE SS “Hore” 

(Eprror’s Nore.—We have asked Dr. 
George M. Saypol, as a surgeon on the last 
visit of the SS Hope to Peru, to recount some 
of his impressions and experiences so that 
other physicians may share his great adven- 
ture in the service made possible by this 
people-to-people project.) 

(By George M. Saypol, M.D.) 

The door slammed in the taxicab at the 
airport at Trujillo, Peru, and the cab driver 
took off—as all cab drivers in South America 
will—on the road to the port of Salaverry, 
where the ship SS Hope was moored during 
most of 1962 and part of 1963. I was on my 
way to my assignment as a surgeon aboard 
the Hope. 

Hearing my destination, my driver asked, 
“Is it true that all of you American doctors 
are giving your services free?” The question 
is revealing for I found that most of the per- 
sons we met and treated on the SS Hope 
were unaware of the mission of this wonder- 
ful experiment in bringing the attainments 
of modern medicine and surgery to the peo- 
ples of other lands. And the same is true, 
to a large degree for many persons in the 
United States. 

Some people still believe—but errone- 
ously—that Project Hope is some kind of 
governmental mission of the United States 
of America; like a medical Peace Corps or 
what have you. This is not correct. Rather, 
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Project Hope is a private enterprise, con- 
ceived by Dr. William B. Walsh, a Wash- 
ington, D.C., internist who was interested in 
a medical approach to the promotion ot good 
will on an international scale. It was Dr. 
Walsh who conceived the idea of using a 
hospital ship—traveling to many parts of 
the world—whose purpose would be to pro- 


` yide facilities and physicians to teach the 


skills and techniques of American medicine 
to the health professions of other lands, in 
those other lands, 

The enthusiasm and energy of Dr. Walsh 
enlisted the support of many distinguished 
citizens (including the then President Eisen- 
hower) and he created the People-to-People 
Health Foundation, Inc. Through his foun- 
dation he was able to obtain medical sup- 
plies, instruments and a hospital ship. I use 
the word his foundation because Dr. Walsh 
created the foundation and serves as its 
president. 

Project Hope really began on March 16, 
1960, when the U.S. Navy hospital ship—the 
Consolation—was taken out of mothballs“ 
and recommissioned as the 8.8. Hope. Vet- 
erans of World War II and Korea know the 
Consolation well. 

The 15,000-ton floating hospital was out- 
fitted, equipped, and staffed, and in 1961 car- 
ried out its first mission to the Far East, in- 
cluding among its ports of call Surabaya, 
Bali, Makassar, Ambon, Kupang, Bima, Lom- 
bok, Semarang, and Saigon, the capital of 
South Vietnam. 

During that year, thousands of patients 
were treated on ship and shore for medical 
and surgical conditions, Numerous lectures, 
clinics, and seminars were held for native 
physicians, A mass inoculation program was 
instituted and nutrition was improved, at 
least temporarily, by the distribution of 
80,000 pints of fresh milk. Of the milk I 
will have more to say later. 

After returning to the United States, the 
S.S. Hope was refurbished and in April 1962 
departed for Peru. The ship spent the next 
10 months in Peru with the same type of pro- 
gram that had proved so valuable and suc- 
cessful in the Far East. 

A word about the medical personnel aboard 
the S. S. Hope. It has a permanent and also 
a rotating staff. The permanent staff is paid 
by the foundation and consists of approxi- 
mately 35 nurses, 25 ancillary personnel 
including laboratory technicians, a librarian 
and secretaries, and 5 physicians, mainly 
pediatricians. The rotating staff—on which 
I had the honor to serve—consist of teams of 
from 20 to 25 physicians serving 8-week 
terms. These men are flown to wherever the 
ship is, and there are actually seven perlods 
of service with 1 week's overlap for each 
team for orientation and to permit con- 
tinulty of staff. The rotators represent all 
the medical and surgical specialties and serve 
without pay. : 

The SS Hope has facilities that equal any 
to be found in the finest hospitals of the 
United States. It has 125 beds with a pos- 
sible expansion of 150 to 200 beds; the 
number is limited only by the number of 
avallable nursing personnel. There is an 
intensive care unit of 15-20 beds. Its three 
operating rooms were in use 5½ days each 
week for elective cases. The nurses and 
other auxiliary personnel thought nothing 
of working second 8-hour shifts when re- 
quired by the pressure of the work. 

It is well for American physicians to ren- 
der medical and surgical care to natives of 
distant lands but another great goal of the 
88 Hope is to train native physicians and 
other personnel. Assigned to American doc- 
tors, nurses, and the technicians, therefore, 
were thelr Peruvian counterparts. These 
participated in rounds, attended lectures, 
and demonstrations and assisted at opera- 
tions. Some of the Peruvian doctors, notably 
Dr, Juan Rodriguez, my counterpart. as- 
sisted us on the ship from 7 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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and then returned to conduct their own 
private practice ashore in the evenings. I 
am sure they were more tired than we were. 

But the SS Hope—as a hospital ship— 
was only part of the story. Additional work 
was carried out at the 500-bed hospital at 
Trujillo, Peru. Here clinics were held daily, 
morning and afternoon, and as many as 150 
patients. were seen at each session. From 
these clinics were selected patients, accord- 
ing to the greatest need, for transfer to the 
SS Hope itself. 

It was at this same Belen Hospital in Tru- 
jillo that the staff of the SS Hope had the 
opportunity to teach, for it was there that 
the medical students of Trujillo University 
obtained their clinical experience. They also 
made the grand rounds and witnessed opera- 
tions. 

The work of the personnel of the SS Hope 
was not confined to the ship and the hos- 
pital. Public health clinics were set up in 
the “barriadas”—the notorious slum areas— 
surrounding Trujillo. Rising tier after tier 
from the city, up the hillsides, the barriadas 
can match the slums of Hong Kong or any 
other oriental metropolis. - 

There were no sultable buildings to house 
these clinics but the arid climate and ab- 
sence of rain made it possible to hold them 
in the open air. The doctors and the staff 
inoculated against polio and tuberculosis, 


examined patients, took chest X-rays and 


performed the lab work of urinalysis and 
blood counts in these primitive surroundings. 

For the unfortunates of the barriadas, also, 
the SS Hope was a floating dairy farm with 
its mechanical cow which—from distilled 
sea water, butter fat, and powdered milk— 
created 2,000 quarts of milk for the under- 
privileged children of the slums. s 

When the SS Hope arrived in Peru, the 
ship’s library contained over 13,000 educa- 
tional pamphlets and over 2,000 medical 
books. When the ship left, the Trujillo 
Medical School was the richer by 2,000 of 
these books and pamphlets on medicine and 
public health subjects. 

Commonly seen conditions included those 
resulting from malnutrition, polio and tu- 
berculosis, congenital deformities, and poorly 
treated or untreated fractures resulting from 
accidents. Other common diseases were 
echinococcus cyst, Madura“ foot, and gall 
stones. Illustrative of the high incidence of 
gall stones and the severity of their compli- 
cations were 22 patients operated upon by me 
during the first 4 weeks. Among them were 
seven with common duct stones, the ducts 
being unusually thickened and dilated, one 
duct measuring 4.0 cms, in diameter. 

Inability to obtain medical care was exem- 
plified by harelips seen in older children, 
and in a 32-year-old man with double hare- 
lip who was operated on by our oral surgeon. 
Unusually large hemangiomata of the face 
and body, large breast tumors including 
fibroadenomata and cystosarcoma phyllodes, 
and vesicovaginal and rec 1 fistulae 
resulting from accidents of childbirth, were 
also seen. The need for cataract operations 
was so great and pterygium so common, that 
many procedures were being done on an out- 
patient basis on the ship. 

Among the difficulties encountered In Peru 
was the unpredictable current in Salaverry 
Harbor. Transporting patients, especially 
stretcher cases, to and from the ship by tug 
posed a problem in synchronization. Trans- 
fer to the landing platform of the ship had 
to be at the proper height of a wave, usually 
the crest, in order to prevent falling into the 
brink. 

Maintaining order among patients seek- 
ing entry to the clinic at Belen or direct ad- 
mission to the ship, required policing by na- 
val and military police at times. Not in- 
frequently there were well-dressed affluent- 
looking patients on line with many poor 
Indians who had spent hours and days com- 
ing by mule and mule-cart to obtain medical 
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care. Poignant sights were old people, cov- 
ered with burlap bags used as shawls, liter- 
ally crawling on hands and knees up the out- 
side steps to the clinic floor. 

Supplied as we were with disposable linens, 
disposable suture sets, drugs, and every con- 
ceivable item necessary for good medical 
care, it seemed odd that no colostomy bags 
were available; undoubtedly they were mis- 
placed in the hold of some supply ship. 

Another odd episode occurred during my 
period on the SS Hope. A visiting Amer- 
ican doctor, in Peru to lecture, took a taxi 
from our ship to the Trujillo Medical School. 
On alighting from the taxi, he missed his 
wallet containing about $100. The thief was 
quickly caught by the local police who wit- 
nessed the unusual sight of someone run- 
ning. Nobody in this environment moves 
fast, so this culprit literally ran himself into 
the arms of the law. 

The purpose behind the SS Hope is de- 
scribed in a brochure that is handed to every 
patient who boards her for treatment. The 
brochure reads as follows: 


WELCOME ABOARD THE 8S Horx“ 


“This ship is a floating hospital invited to 
Peru to exchange medical knowledge and 
ideas between Peruvian and North American 
personnel. Our doctors are all well-trained 
specialists who work without salary and are 
here voluntarily on this mission of friend- 
ship and understanding between our peoples. 
Project Hope is not a Government organiza- 
tion. It is a people-to-people program. 
HOPE stands for Health Opportunities for 
People Everywhere. 

“There is no charge for anything you will 
receive on the ship because the project is 
supported by contributions from North 
American friends of Peru in all walke of life: 
Workers, farmers, schoolchildren, profes- 
sional people, and industry. 

“Our ways may seem a little different to 
you, but do not be afraid. We understand 
your illness and will do everything necessary 
to make you comfortable, If you have any 
difficulty, mention it to your doctor or nurse. 
A Catholic priest and a Protestant minister 
are available for your needs. 

“We wish you a pleasant stay aboard and 
good health.” 

Among the rotators who served on the 
SS Hope during its Peruvian trip were 11 
other physicians from the Greater New York 
area. They are Doctors Arno Gurewitsch, 
Alfred Hurwitz, Nancy Kester, William F. 
Kremer, Walter Lentino, Thomas F. Leo, Les- 
ter Mount, Alex Sahagian-Edwards, John E. 
Sarno, Byron Smith, and F. Howard Westcott. 

At the end of the SS Hope’s 10-month 
tour of duty off the coast of Peru, the ship 
departed for New York t6 be refitted and 
made ready for service to the people of 
Ecuador. 

Before it did so, however, the ship’s staff 
was at the receiving end of 2 weeks of cere- 
monies and celebrations designed to show 
the Peruvian people's gratitude to the SS 
Hope for all it had done for their health and 
welfare. According to Nick Craw, director 
of logistics for Project Hope, the festivities 
reached a climax on February 27, the day 
before the ship left, when the stadium at 
Trujillo was taken over for speeches and 
merrymaking that lasted until dawn. Dur- 
ing that same evening, there also was a first- 
rate fireworks display with scores of auto- 
mobiles parked along the coastline and pro- 
viding additional illumination for the event. 
The fireworks lit up the hull and super- 
Structure of the ship with dazzling patterns 
of exploding color. A brass band set off 
dancing on the dock until far into the night. 

On the of the sailing, cars, trucks, 
and mule carts brought thousands of 20-foot- 
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long garlands of flowers, palm fronds, and 
flower wreaths, on which the women of Tru- 
jillo had undoubtedly worked all night. 
These, along with a sign made of flowers 
and reading “Gracias, Hope,” were strung 
over the rails the lifeboats, and the side of 
the ship until the white vessel was a mass 
of floral color. By noon, it seemed that 
every available vehicle in the area had been 
pressed into service to transport people from 
Trujillo and the surrounding region to the 
shore, where they stood 30 deep for 
several miles. Some were curious, but most 
appeared grateful and friendly, and sad to 
see the Hope finally sail. In fact, many had 
spent precious money to attend the ship's 
departure, while others had walked the 10 
miles from Trujillo to the harbor. Many of 
those who could not walk had been carried 
that long distance, so that they, too, could 
participate in the festivities. 

In the ceremonies on board ship, a number 
of local and national Peruvian officials de- 
livered speeches and Doctor Walsh, in his 
capacity as president of Project Hope, pre- 
sented diplomas to some 50 physicians, 21 
dentists, 46 technicians and auxillary nurses, 
50 nurses, and 65 students who graduated 
that day from the program of study and 
training they underwent in connection with 
the Hope’s 10-month visit to Peru. 

As the ship made ready to sail, every deck 
was the scene of tearful goodbys. The 
medical staff and crew members received 
bouquets of flowers from people who did not 
even know them—people who had no shoes 
and wore rags for clothes. Literally hun- 
dreds of people begged to depart with the 
ship for the United States. 

When the last line was let go, a wing of 
Peruvian Air Force jets buzzed the ship and 
performed acrobatics overhead. A Peruvian 
airliner diverted its flight so that it could 
see the ship and dip Its wing in salute as the 
Hope blew its whistle in long, mournful 
blasts. As the Hope pulled away from shore, 
the mass of people along the coast erupted 
into a sea of waving handkerchiefs and a 
cacaphony of horns, sirens and whistles. 

During its sojourn off the coast of Peru, 
the 5S Hope had treated 46,000 patients and 
won many friends for the United States. It 
had also left behind a legacy of knowledge 
and skills of immeasurable value that will 
be transmitted to hundreds of others in the 
years to come. 

As the ship pulled out of Salaverry Harbor, 
the Peruvian pilot on the bridge turned to 
Mr. Craw and said: 

“Tell your country not to send money to 
Latin America; it is wasted. Tell them to 
send people, people like the ‘HOPEES’ for 
this is what reaches the hearts of our people, 
Look at the thousands of people on the 
shore. There is your living proof of what 
you have done. They have been deeply 
touched by the Hope and their lives have 
been changed, 

“Tell them to send more Hopes.” 

As for me, the questions that have been 
asked most often are: “How could you afford 
to be away so long?” “What was the reac- 
tion of your family?” and “Would you go 
again?” 

Answering these questions in order, I 
would say that the trip was costly, but it 
had many compensations in accomplish- 
ment, grateful people and priceless expe- 
riences. 

As for my family, my wife, Grace, was sup- 
posed to serve as an occupational therapist 
but circumstances prevented this. However, 
with our children Marjorie and David, she 
joined me in Peru (at our own expense, of 
course) for the last few weeks of my assign- 
ment, 

Would I go again? Gladly. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
the news of the kidnaping by Castro mili- 
tary units of refugee women and chil- 
dren from the Bahamas came as a shock 
to most Americans, and for those of us 
in Florida a further indication of the 
lawless acts of a Communist puppet. 

Many of us in the Congress have been 
calling for a stronger U.S. policy toward 
Castro. All we are able to get from our 
State Department are mild assurances. 
We ask ourselves once again: What is our 
Cuban policy? 

The Miami Herald headlined an edi- 
torial for August 16, The Outrages Con- 
tinue—and US. Planes Watched'?“ 
Under consent granted I include it in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Tue Ovrraces ConTINvE—AND. U.S, PLANES 
"WATCHED"? 

We don’t buy the bland statement that 
U.S. warplanes had to look on helplessiy 
while two warships and a helicopter from 
Communist Cuba kidnaped 19 Cuban refu- 
gees from Anguilla Key. 

A State Department spokesman contends 
that the watching U.S. airmen were not in a 
position to do anything because of interna- 
tional law. Why not? Anguilla Key is a 
British island. We recall that the United 
States enlisted the cooperation of British 
patrol craft to prevent Cuban exiles from 
raiding Castroland, Can't the same team- 
work defend British—or American—soil from 
raids by forces of the Red Cuban Govern- 
ment? 

It seems to us that any witness to this 
crime had a right and duty to try to rescue 
the 19 victims from their abductors. 

The outrage at Anguilla Key is the third 
in a series committed by the Reds in Cuba, 

The first was reported by a young member 
of the underground who reached Florida 
August 1. Using only his war name, “Tar- 
deo,” he told of seeing some 200 uniformed 
Russians in 30 trucks who killed 6 Cuban 
freedom fighters and captured 34 in Pinar 
del Rio Province on July 26. 

The second recent outrage was reported 
direct to President John F. Kennedy on Au- 
gust 7 by Dr. Emilio Nunez Portuondo, former 
Chairman of the United Nations Security 
Council. The respected diplomat, who is 
living in Fort Lauderdale, wired the Presi- 
dent: 

“I must assume the responsibility of noti- 
fying you that in the caves of the Mercedes 
Estate, Matanzas Province, 200 Cubans who 
had sought refuge there, including women 
and children, were murdered with lethal gas. 
The Cuban militia was ordered to do so by 
Russian officers.” 

The silence from Washington has been 
deafening. 

Yet the President himself has said that 
this country would not tolerate use of the 
Russian garrison in Cuba to stamp out a 
patriot uprising as in Hungary. 

Now comes a Communist invasion of a 
British Bahaman island under the eyes of 
the U.S. Coast Guard and fighter planes. 
And they didn’t even radio British authori- 
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ties while the kidnaping was being com- 
mitted. 

Where will the United States draw the line, 
if anywhere? 


Insurers Widen Coverage of Aged To 
Kill J.F.K. Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record an excellent editorial appearing 
in the Washington Post of Sunday, 
August 11, 1963, by Eve Edstrom entitled 
“Insurers Widen Coverage of Aged To 
Kill J.F.K. Plan.” ; 

The article very well indicates that in 
their enthusiasm to prevent hospitaliza- 
tion for the aged within the framework 
of social security many of the Blue Cross 
plans and other private insurers are of- 
fering fiscally irresponsible and actu- 
arially unsound programs of health in- 
surance which require either deficit 
financing or subsidy by other policy- 
holders for the special programs for the 
aged offered. 

INSURERS WIN COVERAGE or Acep To KILL 
i JFK. PLAN 
(By Eve Edstrom) 

The ammunition to kill President Ken- 
nedy's health insurance plan for the aged is 
being stockpiled now. 

In a radical departure from past practices, 
private health insurers are offering policies 
to anyone over 65 without requiring medical 
examinations or, in some instances, answers 
to questions about health. 

By the time the crucial battle over social 
security financing of health care is fought 
later this year, or in 1964, the private in- 
surers hope to prove that a national health 
plan is not needed because so many of the 
elderly have protection. 

Yet supporters of President Kennedy's so- 
cial security method insist that the health 
insurers’ amimunition could backfire. 

There are two major areas of concern: 
how many oldsters can afford the policies, 
and how long the companies can afford to 
include the oldsters without jacking up cur- 
rent premium rates. 

The new comprehensive hospital and med- 
ical policies—known as guaranteed insur- 
ance because insurers guarantee“ protec- 
tion to persons whether they are in good or 
ill health—cost from $10 to $20 a month. 

For an aged man and wife, this could 
mean an expenditure of $40 a month, $480 
annually—or almost one-fifth of $2,530, 
which is the median income of aged couples 
in the United States. 

COST FACTOR ‘ 

To overcome the cost factor, many of the 
new plans are being presented to family 
members of the aged. 

“Sons, daughters, and relatives may enroll 
loved ones 65 or over (without the signature 
of insured) ,” the “New York 65” health in- 
surance plan states. 

It is estimated that between 25 to 30 per- 
cent of the new policies are pald for by per- 
sons other than the aged. 

This, in itself, points up an inconsistency 
in the arguments of foes of social security 
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financing. They have said it is unfair to 
burden today’s workers with social security 
taxes to pay for the care of the Nation’s 1744 
million aged. 8 

Let not only are some sons and daughters 
picking up the tab for the new insurance 
policies but it appears that other means 
to subsidize the plans will be necessary to 
maintain their solvency. 

A spokesman for the nonprofit Blue Cross 
plans, which began offering the “guaranteed 
over-64 insurance” last fall, states that in- 
suring everyone over 65 is a losing business 
that must be subsidized somehow.” 

A $555,000 DEFICIT 

And “Connecticut 65"—the first State plan. 
and under which 32 health insurance com- 
panies banded together to pool the risk and 
issue joint policies—paid out $555,000 more 
than it collected during its first 15 months 
of operation. 

In addition, member companies did not 
receive an anticipated allowance of $54,848 
for their own and risk. However, 
part of the deficit Is attributed to expenses 
involved in developing the pian and will not 
recur. 

The statewide pool plans are expanding. 
New York and Massachusetts followed Con- 
necticut’s lead and California is expected to 
have such a plan in operation next year. 

Numerous other States either have legisla- 
tion to establish the plans, or are drafting it. 
Legislation is necessary so that the plans will 
not violate antitrust laws. Most of the 
State plans, as well as those of the private 
companies, aim at break-even operations. 

Of the more than 80 companies which 
issued the new over-65 policies in 1962, only 
Continental Casualty of Chicago claims a 
profit: about 1 percent on gross premium 
incomes from the more than 1 million sub- 
scribers to its Golden 65“ plan. It states 
that administrative costs are greatly reduced 
by offering a prepackaged policy to all sub- 
scribers instead of tailoring insurance to each 
individual. 

In addition, most of the health plans which 
protect the aged regardless of physical con* 
dition keep costs down by selling the insur- 
ance during limited enrollment periods. 

For example, the Blue Cross senior citizen 
plan was Offered to Maryland’s oldsters dur- 
ing only 20 days in June and without ad- 
vance notice. Such limited enrollment 
periods are designed to obtain a reasonable 
cross section of risks. Continuous enroll- 
ment would attract oldsters in urgent need 
of health care. 

The health insurers insist that they are 
well on their way to meeting the present 
demand for providing health protection for 
the aged. 

They note that the number of aged with 
some type of health Insurance has increased 
from 3.4 million to 9.5 million (55 percent 
of the total) in the last decade. 

But many of the 9.5 mililon have only 
minimum coverage. Only 2 million are cov- 
ered by the new plans. 

And although the number of insured aged 
has risen, the number of uninsured has not 
decreased as dramatically because of the in- 
crease in the Nation's aged population. 

In 1952, there were 9.5 million uninsured. 
In 1962, there still were 8 million uninsured. 

For oldsters of the future, the health in- 
surers State protection will be available be- 
cause of the increasing trend in employee 
group health insurance plans to provide 

after retirement. The Health In- 
surance Institute reports that four out of 
every five employees covered under such 
policies issued last year have the right to 
retain their health coverage when they 
retire. 

Consequently, a Health Insurance Institute 
spokesman states that the Federal Govern- 
ment should not become involved in a per- 
manent health care program to deal with 
an interim problem. 
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But an administration spokesman said the 
basic issue is whether part of the cost of 
health protection after 65 should be paid 
through social security during an employee's 
productive years or whether it should be paid 
out of reduced retirement income. 

Although the social security method has 
been labeled “medicare,” the legislation actu- 
ally is designed to pay for the cost of hospital 
care and related health services. It does not 
cover physicians’ care nor does it change the 
existing doctor-patient relationship. 

Under the social security hospital insur- 
ance bill, those over 65 would have the choice 
of these hospitalization plans: 

A maximum of 45 days of hospital care for 
each period of illness at no cost to the pa- 
tient. 

A maximum of 90 days of hospital care 
with the patient paying $10 a day for the 
first 9 days. 

A maximum of 180 days of hospital care 
with the patient paying the average cost 
(about $92.50) for the first 2½ days. 

In addition to the hospitalization benefits, 
the social security plan would provide: 

Skilled nursing home care for 180 days fol- 
lowing hospitalization at no cost to the pa- 
tient. 

Home health benefits such as visits from 
nurses or physical therapists, for a maximum 
of 240 visits during a calendar year. 

Outpatient hospital diagnostic benefits in 
excess of the first $20 for all diagnostic stud- 
ies made during a 30-day period. 

The above benefits would be financed by 
an increase of one-fourth of 1 percent in 
social security contributions for both em- 
ployees and employers, and an increase in the 
taxable earnings base from $4,800 to $5,200. 

The maximum that an employee would pay 
for the benefits would be $17.68 a year, An 
average employee, earning $4,800 a year, 
would pay $12 a year. 

In contrast to the $1 monthly cost of the 
social security coverage, the New York 65 
policyholder pays $19 a month for two pol- 
icies. 

One policy, called Regular Basic, pays hos- 
pital bills up to $18 a day for 31 days, mis- 
cellaneous hospital charges up to $150, non- 
surgical doctors’ fees up to $145, and surgery 
costs up to 8250. 

The second policy, called Major Medical, 
begins paying hospital and nursing home 
costs after the regular basic benefits have 
been exhausted. Major medical pays a maxi- 
mum benefit of $3,600 for each hospital con- 
finement. Total maximum benefits during 
any policyholder’s lifetime cannot exceed 


$10,000. 

Similar coverage in three policies is offered 
by Continental Casualty at a cost of $21 
monthly. Its basic policy provides $10 a day 
hospitalization for 31 days and a maximum 
of $200 for surgery. This is supplemented by 
two major medical policies which cover up to 
$10,000 hospital, nursing home and surgical 
expenses and up to $5,000 for out-of-hos- 
pital costs such as doctors’ visits and drugs. 

But as the National Council of Citizens 
points out, such policies “contain plenty of 
large holes through which the senior citi- 
zens’ already inadequate finances can drain. 
For example, the $10 daily hospital benefit is 
not too much help when the average daily 
hospital cost 18 $35. 

Consequently, the council argues that if 
the aged had basic hospitalization protec- 
tion under the social security system, they 
then could afford to purchase private insur- 
ance for doctors’ care, prescribed drugs and 
other medical needs not included in the Ad- 
ministration's measure. 

“Thus Government and private insurance 
could play complementary roles in meeting 
the need,” the council states. 

“The role of the Government in the health 
insurance area, just as it is in the area 
retirement income, would be to provide 2 
guarantee of basic protection for the aged 
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through the Nation's social insurance system. 

“The role of private insurance would be 
to bulld supplementary protection on this 
base. Neither can do an adequate job alone, 
but in partnership the result could be a new 
level of security for our people in their re- 
tirement years.” 


Licensing Procedures in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, as ranking minority member of 
the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, I am always interested in worth- 
while suggestions for improvement of 
the organization and operation of the 
District of Columbia government. 

In the August issue of the District of 
Columbia Bar Association Journal, there 
appears an article by Marion Edwyn 
Harrison, Esq., a partner in the law firm 
of Reeves & Harrison, entitled “Licensing 
Procedures in the District of Columbia.” 
As a part of my remarks, I include two 
news articles, one each from the Wash- 
ington Post and the Evening Star of 
August 5, and an editorial from the 
Washington Post of August 6, all on the 
same subject. Mr. Harrison's article 
itself, while well worth reading, is rather 
lengthy for inclusion in the Record. It 
is, however, available for a nominal fee 
from the District of Columbia Bar As- 
sociation office, Washington Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

It is possible that the matters about 
which Mr. Harrison writes should be 
scrutinized by our committee. The Bar 
Association of the District of Columbia 
has for some years been seeking approval 
of a proposed administrative procedure 
code for the District of Columbia. At 
the appropriate time, our committee may 
want to consider very carefully the pro- 
posals of the Bar Association of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. In the meantime, as 
the Washington Post editorial points out, 
the District of Columbia Commissioners 
appear to have authority to make neces- 
sary changes in many areas, and they 
might be well advised to do so to the 
extent of that authority. 

I should like to commend the bar as- 
sociation generally and Mr. Harrison 
Particularly for their efforts toward im- 
Provement of governmental procedures 
in our Nation’s Capital. = 

The material follows: 

Tue Licenss Laws 

“As folk ballads vary from singer to singer 
and from generation to generation,” Marion 
E. Harrison writes in the current Journal of 
the District Bar Association, “so in large mea- 
Sure District Government licensing pro- 
Cedures are somewhat informal and some- 
times erratic.” The bar association has urged 
for years a thorough reform of the accretion 


2 rules that comprise the District's license 
W. 


That association has drafted a bill upon 
Which hearings, in the House, have now been 
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held. The District Corporation Counsel 
trenchantly objects that the bill provides no 
improvement that the District Commission- 
ers themselves cannot enact. In this city, of 
course, it is unwise in the extreme to seek 
congressional legislation where any alter- 
native exists. A misjudgment, once sealed 
into law by Congress, is likely to be with us 
forever. The Commissioners: would be well 
advised to proceed promptly, with the assist- 
ance of the bar association, to establish by 
their own considerable authority the uniform 
and equitable procedures that the rising 
standards of municipal regulation make in- 
creasingly necessary. 
Drsnter OF COLUMBIA LICENSING PROCEDURES 

Hrr BY Bar REPORT 

(By Jerry Doolittle) 

A survey of District government licensing 
procedures in the August issue of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Bar Association Journal 
finds them often “informal,” “erratic,” and 
“vague or incomplete.” 

To sum up his findings, lawyer Marion 
Edwyn Harrison ended his article with a 
quote from the Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyám: 


“To grasp this Sorry Scheme of Things 
entire, 

Would we not shatter it to bits—and then 

Remold it nearer to the Heart's Desire!” 


For some 10 years the bar association has 
been trying to make uniform the city's 
licensing procedures and has drafted a bin 
to that effect. Harrison backed such a bill 
in his article. 

But Corporation Counsel Chester Gray, the 
city’s legal officer, has held that the District 
Commissioners already have the authority 
to do the job if it seems necessary. 

Harrison wrote that what procedural rules 
there are in most sections of the Department 
of Occupations and Professions “contain 
little or no exposition of one’s rights, few 
procedural details, inadequate references to 
the availability and types of hearings, no 
hint as to appellate review, vague or incom- 
plete statements as to applicable standards 
and no reference to statutory citations.” 

He came to no conclusion on the adminis- 
trative procedures followed by the Depart- 
ment of Licenses and Inspections, except to 
note that it was good to find that set pro- 
cedures did exist. 

But he found the situation in the Depart- 
ment of Occupations and Professions far less 
orderly. 

The Department consists of 22 boards, com- 
missions and committees set up separately 
by Congress to regulate fields as varied as 
cosmetology and undertaking. Of the 22, 
Harrison said, 14 have no rules of procedure 
at all. 

Ot these 14, the Harrison report noted only 
that There is very little to say * * * execpt 
to say they should have rules.” 

Of the eight which do have rules, Harrison 
wrote that only those of the Practical Nurses’ 
Board approach adequacy. 

In the remaining seven, he sald, “The qual- 
ity of these rules varies considerably as does 
their scope. Not all would readily be recog- 
nized as rules if they were not so entitled.” 

Lawrence E. Duvall, Director of the Depart- 
ment of Occupations and Professions, was 
out of town yesterday and unavailable for 
comment, 

Harrison noted, however, that the law 
specifies that Duvall could deal only with 
administration, fiscal matters, and house- 
keeping anyway. 

The report did not cover zoning or liquor 
licensing. It is the first in a series planned 
by the administrative law section of the 
District of Columbia Bar Association. 
DISTRICT or COLUMBIA LICENSE PROCESSES 

INFORMAL, STUDY FINDS 

Licensing procedures in the District are 

characterized as “somewhat informal and 
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sometimes erratic” in an article in the Au- 
gust issue of the Journal of the Bar Associa- 
tion of the District of Columbia. 

But the study, written by Attorney Marion 
Edwyn Harrison, added that “these qualities 
are not necessarily noted as deficiencies.” 

The study concerned the.Department of 
Licenses and Inspections and the Depart- 
ment of Occupations and Professions. 

Mr. Harrison concluded that the various 
boards, committees and commissions of oc- 
cupations and professions licensing “must 
inevitably publish systematic and coordi- 
nated rules which fulfill the established re- 
quirements of the law of administrative pro- 


' cedure.” 


The procedures of Licenses and Inspec- 
tions were described as “simpler and more 
coordinated” by Mr. Harrison. 

The varied collection of committees, com- 
missions and boards in occupations and pro- 
fessions “‘stems partially from the collection 
of statutory enactments, seemingly created 
almost willy-nilly by Congress,” Mr. Har- 
rison wrote. 

He wrote further that this was also caused 
partly because the committees, commissions 
and boards “do not appear to correlate their 
activities or, unduly, to be aware of the ex- 
istence of each other.” 

He noted that the proposed administra- 
tive code for the District, to make uniform 
the city’s licensing procedures, would elimi- 
nate several statutory peculiarities. 


Fairplay in Staffing Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial from the 
New York Herald Tribune of Sunday, 
August 18, which I believe states the case 
for more equitable staffing of congres- 
sional committees in a most realistic and 
persuasive way. I commend it to our 
colleagues as further evidence of the 
growing public interest in what many of 
us believe is an issue of crucial 
importance to the future of an effective 
two-party system in Congress: 

THE Great STAFF STEAL 

It's in committee that Congress does most 
of its work, and it is on the committee staffs 
that individual Congresmen have to place 
their chief reliance for legislative assistance. 
If one party hogs the bulk of the committee 
staffs, that party has a lopsided advantage 
over the opposition. 

This is precisely the condition that pre- 
valls in Congress today, and against which 
a small band of Republicans has been waging 
a long but largely unsuccessful fight. 

Committee staffing may seem a parochial 
issue, but it cuts to the heart of the legisla- 
tive process and of the two-party system. 
When one party controls all the vast staff 
resources of the executive branch, and also 
maintains a disproportionate control over 
the legislative staff. what chance does the 
opposition have to oppose effectively? Staff 
assistance, loyal and responsible to the mi- 
nority members, is essential if the opposition 
is to find the flaws in the majority proposals 
under committee consideration and to de- 
velop responsible alternatives. , 

Theoretically, most congressional commit- 
tee staff members are nonpartisan. But they 
are under the control of the committee 
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chairman, always a member of the majority 
and usually a skilled political partisan. 

It is impossible to divide most of the com- 
mittee staffs definitely into minority, ma- 
jority and nonpartisan members; the lines 
are often blurred. But a study of Senate 
staffs made last spring by the Legislative 
Reference Service, at the joint request of 
Majority Leader Mansrietp, and Minority 
Leader DRESEN, came up with these ratios 
of majority to minority professional staff— 
which are typical—on several Senate com- 
mittees: 2:0; 2:1; 3:2; 4:1; 5:1; 12:1. Is this 
fair to the minority? Is it fair to the public, 
which can't have effective two-party govern- 
ment unless both parties have the resources 
needed to function? 

The Democrats, who control both houses, 
have stubbornly refused to yield up this 
partisan plum. But if enough of the public 
cried out for fairplay, they might conclude 
there was some political advantage to play- 
ing fair. 


— 


Humane Treatment of Animals in 
Experiments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS L. ASHLEY 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. ASHLEY. Mr. Speaker, several 
months ago I introduced H.R. 5430, a bill 
which would establish procedures to in- 
sure that animals used for experiments 
conducted by or for the Federal Govern- 
ment be humanely treated. At that time 
I expected the ridicule of those who do 
not understand that the imposition of 
needless pain and suffering on animals 
corrupts those who practice it and dis- 
graces those who permit it. What I did 
not realize was the enormous support, re- 
flected in the hundreds of letters which 
I have received, for a humane treatment 
program that recognizes all the legiti- 
mate needs of scientific research. 

Recognition of an approach that 
recognizes the needs of science with the 
impulse toward humanity is shared by 
hundreds of millions of Americans. The 
subject is one to which responsible pub- 
lications and other media are devoting 


more and more attention. The follow- 


ing editorials, broadcast on July 30 and 
August 5 of this year, reflect the concern 
of well-informed, responsible people and 
the need for prompt congressional ac- 
tion: . 
WCCO-TV, JULY 30, 1963 

On Saturday and Sunday, on this news- 
cast, channel 4's reporter Pete Hively 
brought you the pros and cons of a current 
argument over proposed Federal legislation 
on the use of animals in scientific experi- 
ments. 

Let's get one thing straight from the start. 
We do not oppose animal experimentation. 
It is necessary and it can serve a high pur- 
pose. We do not agree with those who al- 
low sentiment to so obscure their good 
sense that they would halt or cripple re- 
search for the sake of saving animals dis- 
comfort or pain. 

But, neither do we believe that all those 
er raise their voices in protest against 

certain practices in connection with ex- 
perimentation are “sentimental nuts,“ or 

“fuzzy thinkers” or that they can be lumped 
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under the terms “antivivisectionists” or 
‘*neo-antivivisectionists.” 

We believe there is incontrovertible evi- 
dence that there is enough neglect, cruelty, 
and inflicted pain, outside the scope or needs 
of the actual research to warrant support of 
the proposed legislation. 

We are talking about conditions in which 
animals are kept in some laboratories; about 
the conditions in which they are often kept 
at animal collection stations; about the care 
they receive before and after the experiments 
have been performed, and about needlessly 
repetitive and duplicated experiments. 
Testimony before Congress has proven, it 
seems to us, that there are glaring instances 
of abuses. 

The scientists tell us that it is necessary 
sometimes to inflict pain on animals; that 
it far better than a dog shall suffer so 
that a child shall not. We must agree. But 
when pain or suffering is inflicted through 
carelessness, neglect or callous indifference, 
there can be no defense—even if the sub- 
ject. is only a dog. 

EDITORIAL PRESENTED ON WCCO-TV News, 
Avucust 6, 1963 


The response to our editorlal of the other 
evening, calling for support of legislation to 
control the use of animals in experimental 
laboratories, has been heavy. 

The letters and cards and the little 
bunches of clippings have not come from 
fuzzy sentimentalists or unrealistic anti- 
vivisectionists. They have come, for the 
most part, from persons quite aware of the 
need to use animals for scientific purposes, 
persons whose only concern is that the ani- 
mals get ordinarily thoughtful care and are 
spared the needless pain and suffering 
caused by neglect, by Indifference, and by 
experiments that serve no honest p 

One letter, however, came from a viewer 
who apparently got the impression we were 
against laboratory use of animals. We re- 
peat that we are not. 

At the end of her letter, in which she de- 
tailed some important medical research 
done through use of animals, she expressed 
strong opposition to the proposed legislation 
and added that one of the research workers 
is now “working to promote proper care and 
use of experimental animals without Gov- 
ernment intervention.” 

This is a rather revealing statement, It 
seems to admit the need for “proper care 
and use of animals,” while opposing laws 
to effect this as “Government intervention.” 

It is the Government—in other words, the 
people through their Government—who pay 
much if not most of the cost of scientific 
research these days. Few scientific voices 
object to this kind of government interven- 
tion. If the Government pays the bills, is it 
not reasonable to expect that it should be 
interested in the conditions under which its 
money is spent? 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR | 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 18th of a series of articles on why 
Bonneville’s multimillion dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho. 


August 19 


In my speech to the House recorded 
on pages 13064-13065 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for July 31, 1963, I stated 
in clear unmistakable language that the 
slogan “Bonneville, Please Include Us 
Out,” which was a part of the heading 
on earlier articles of this series, came 
from a chance remark of a southern Ida- 
hoan who has no connection whatsoever 
with the power companies. In his re- 
marks on page A5237 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for August 15, 1963, my 
colleague from southern Idaho ques- 
tioned the veracity of my statement when 
he said the power companies were the 
sources of my title and that the title did 
come from Idaho, the Idaho Power Co. 
This I categorically deny as not having a 
shred of truth to it. I again repeat my 
true and factual statement from my 
speech on July 31, 1963: 

Actually, the slogan “Bonneville, Please 
Include Us Out“ was not my own composi- 
tion but was coined from a chance remark 
made by a southern Idahoan who has no 
connection whatsoever with the power com- 
panies. The slogan immediately appealed 
to me. 

Furthermore, I have neither corre- 
sponded with nor talked to any official 
or employee of the Idaho Power Co. rela- 
tive to editorials, letters, or any other 
matter regarding Secretary Udall’s order 
extending Bonneville’s power-marketing 
area into southern Idaho. 

As a free-born American, I have al- 
ways opposed the expansion of the so- 
cialistic Federal power empire regardless 
of the river basin it might be in. Sub- 
sidized, tax-free competition of the Fed- 
eral Government with taxpaying power 
companies is neither right nor proper in 
any section of the country. 

As ranking minority member of the 
House Interior and Insular Affairs Com- 
mittee, I feel that I have a duty and an 
obligation to expose and oppose the un- 
warranted and untenable action of In- 
terior Secretary Udall in ordering the 
extension of the Bonneville power mar- 
keting area into southern Idaho, when I 
feel—as I do—that such action is totally 
unjustified, and is inimical to the best 
interest of the Nation as a whole and of 
the area involved. It is part and parcel 
of the Kennedy administration’s plan to 
extend the socialistic Federal power em- 
pire to all sections of the country. 


With regard to the purported undated 
letter of a division manager of the Idaho 
Power Co., saying I invite people to write 
me regarding their thinking on Bonne- 
ville power, I solemnly swear that I 
neither requested nor had any knowledge 
of such an invitation or letter being sent 
out, The context of the purported let- 
ter discloses that it was written long 
after I had started using the heading 
“Southern Idaho's New Slogan: Bonne- 
ville, Please Include Us Out.” The key 
to this is the reference in the letter to 
an editorial from the Boise Statesman 
regarding a recent statement of Lloyd 
Walker. It so happens that I have a 
copy of that editorial, which was pub- 
lished in the Idaho Daily Statesman on 
July 28, 1963. This editorial was in my 
possession on July 31, 1963, when I pre- 
sented my rebuttal to the attack on me 
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by the gentleman from southern Idaho. 
The editorial in question also 

to southern Idaho's objection to the in- 
vasion by Bonneville but it contained 
80 many derogatory references to the 
Character and honesty of the gentleman 
from southern Idaho that I refrained 
715 using it or making reference to 

It is fully evident from the facts that 
here is a deliberate attempt to use a 
letter written long after I had coined 
the slogan “Bonneville, Please Include 
Us Out,” in order to question the veracity 
of my straightforward statement on the 
Origin of that slogan. I must therefore 
Make reference to the editorial in ques- 
tion and say that it is readily under- 
standable why an editorial so derogatory 
of him was not included in the CONGRES- 
StonaL Recorp by my colleague from 
Southern Idaho. 

In order that I may have the facts for 
the record relative to this purported let- 
ter, I have sent the following letter to 
the president of the Idaho Power Co.: 

Avucust 19, 1963. 
Mr. Tom Roach. 
President, Idaho Power Co. 
Boise, Idaho. 

Dear Mr. Roach: Enclosed is a copy of the 
remarks of Congressman HARDING, of Idaho, 
Which were placed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for August 15, 1963. In view of the 
fact that I have neither written nor talked 
to you or any other official or employee of 
Idaho Power Co, relative to Secretary Udall’s 
extension of the Bonneville power marketing 
area into southern Idaho, I am placing a 
Categorical denial of Congressman HARDING'S 
accusations in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Will you please have the måtter looked 
into and advise me if the purported letter 
Was sent out, and if so, what was the date 
and why did your division manager assume 
the authority for issuing invitations for let- 

in my name? 

I fully realize that your company has an 
Outstanding record of service at rates well be- 
low the national average and that you have 
loyal employees who naturally resent the in- 
vaslon of southern Idaho by a subsidized, 
tax-free Federal power empire that is now 
Operating with multimillion dollar annual 

Nevertheless, I do not want nor need 
the help of an overzealous employee of your 
Company in extending invitations in my 
name for letters about Bonneville. 

The flood of letters and editorials I have 
Teceived and the context thereof Indicates to 
me that there is a widespread buildup of 
Grassroots opposition to the Bonneville in- 
Vasion of southern Idaho. Here is no stereo- 

letter campaign but the varied per- 
S0nalized opinion of a people concerned with 
the unwarranted extension of a Federal bu- 
reaucracy which can only have an adverse 
efect on their area and lives. The letters 
ve come from all walks of life and I shall 
Continue to utilize them and the editorials 
and statements of responsible organizations 
°pposing Secretary Udall’s unwarranted ac- 
1 long as that opposition is main- 


Sincerely, 
Jonn P. Sartor. 


In conclusion I present two letters 
rom my mounting pile which are illus- 
trative of the individual opinion of south- 
ern Idahoans who object to the Bonne- 
Ville invasion of southern Idaho. First, 
& letter from a schoolteacher with a 
farming background who has lived in 
southern Idaho for over 60 years. 
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Here is the reasoning and the opinion of 


a studious man who has lived close to 


the soil: 
BLACKFOOT, IDAHO, 
August 3, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Your address listed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, “Proceedings and De- 
bates of the 88th Congress, lst Session,” 
Volume 109, No. 102, under date of July 8, 
1963, came to my attention and was read 
with keen interest and appreciation. This 
address questioned the advisability and 
need and cost of extending Bonneville 
power into southern Idaho. Your questions 
were pertinent, your reasoning logical, and 
your conclusions practical. 

I've lived in southern Idaho over 60 years 
and paid taxes most of my adult life. An 
agricultural background and with about 
35 years of schoolteaching experience and 
a keen interest in the development and 
future of southern Idaho—have given me 
some strong feelings as to our needs and 
possible prospects. 

Idaho is a comparatively large State geo- 
graphically but sparsely settled, so there are 
few taxpayers and also few power users. 
We do well to support one set of public utili- 
ties. Local rail service has been reduced in 
recent years to a marked degree. Telephone 
service lags necessarily in most southern 
Idaho areas because of low population and 
many miles, Power service likewise is in low 
demand and despite reasonable industrial ex- 
pansion it seems ridiculous to bring in an 
additional competitive public utility such as 
Bonneville power even if it could be done at 
no construction cost. 

I favor legislative, administrative, and 
normal business support of existing utilities 
so that they may survive, expand, serve, and 
pay taxes to assist in meeting Idaho’s 
financial and growth needs rather than 
spending more tax money to bring in what 
we don't need, can't afford, and what would 
reduce current utilities ability to reduce 
rates, and pay taxes and all at the expense 
of the “You Know Who's“ in Idaho, Pennsyi- 
vania, and elsewhere. 

Your efforts to block BPA’s extension into 
southern Idaho is sincerely appreciated. 
May you have adequate help in this endeavor 
is my personal hope. 

Respectfully yours, 
InvEN CHRISTENSEN. 


The second letter is from a newspaper- 
man who is fully aware of the complete 
lack of justification for Secretary Udall's 
unwarranted and untenable action in 
extending Bonneville’s power marketing 
area into southern Idaho. His letter 
follows: 


THe Times-News, 
Twin Falls, Idaho, August 6, 1936. 
Hon Jon P. SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I have just finished reading that 
part of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp which car- 
ries your presentation of your ideas con- 
cerning the BPA which is slated to be 
brought into southern Idaho. Your argu- 
ments follow my line of reasoning in this 

and I wish to strongly commend you 
for such a masterful presentation and stand. 

One does not have to be a Harvard econ- 
omist to understand that when a source 
of tax revenue is cut off the remaining 
sources have to carry this additional load. 
Further than this it is frightening to know 
that this is but ome step more in being 
eventually submerged in a Federal autocracy. 
And then what? 

Yours sincerely, 
E. BORDEWICK. 
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HON. CHARLES S. GUBSER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Speaker, since the 
passage of the 1958 Military Pay Act, a 
situation has existed wherein those who 
retired on May 31, 1958, received con- 
siderably less retired pay than those of 
equal rank and service who retired 1 
day later. This has created a situation 
where those who were discriminated 
against when the 100-year tradition of 
recomputation was violated without no- 
tice have repeatedly voiced their strong 
feelings with the Congress. 

This is why the House adopted the 
Rivers amendment to allow those who 
retired prior to June 1, 1958, the priv- 
ilege of recomputation. In effect, the 
House voted to equalize the retired pay 
of those who retired before and after 
June 1, 1958. 

The Senate amended the bill so that 
the discrimination between these two 
groups will continue. During the Sen- 
ate debate, Senator Kuchl attempted 
to gain information regarding the rela- 
tive status of these two groups. Since 
there has been some confusion regarding 
the reply he received as compared to the 
printed version in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record, I submit herewith an article 
written by an eye witness who heard the 
Senate debate. The article appeared in 
the August 17 issue of the Army Navy Air 
Force Journal and Register: 

SENATOR KUCHEL Can READ THE ANSWER 

Senator THomas KUCHEL, Republican of 
California, made a valiant effort to get at the 
facts, but fell under an avalanche of snow 
during Senate debate on the military pay bill. 

He was seeking an answer to a significant 
question about retirement recomputation: 
Win two officers of the same rank and length 
of service “be treated differently” in com- 
puting their retired pay under the Senate bill 
if att May 31, 1958, the other on June 
1,19 

The answer he eventually received, after 


repeated demands, sounded reasonable. He 
accepted it. 
Senator Howarp Cannon, Democrat of 


Nevada, listened to whispered comment from 
Armed Services Committee Counsel T. Ed- 
ward Braswell, Jr., and then told Senator 
Kucue that, under the terms of the Senate 
bill, both officers will be entitled to compute 
their retired pay on the 1958 pay scales. 

This is not quite the case. 

The May retiree will be entitled to com- 
pute his retired pay on the 1958 scales only 
if recomputation gives him an increase of 
more than 5 percent. Many will not qualify 
for recomputation. But, whichever amount 
the May retiree receives—recomputation or 
5 percent—he still will get less than the June 
retiree. 

This is what Senator Kuchl wanted to 
know. The answer implied that there will 
be no difference. 

When the debate was printed, Senator 
Cannon's answer had been modified to show 
that the “one difference” does exist. 
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Mr. Braswell, sitting at Senator CANNON’S 
side during the debate, could have supplied 
the correct facts when the question arose. 

What does the “one difference” mean? 

Here's an example: A colonel or Navy cap- 
tain retired with 21 years’ service on May 
31. 1958, will receive $5,465, under the Sen- 
ate bill; the June retiree will get $5,735.90. 
Both would have received the latter amount 
under the House bill. The difference for the 
May retiree is a loss of $270.90 annually. 

Career Compensation Act retirees currently 
consist of two classes: those retired before 
and those retired after the 1958 Pay Act. 
The House language would have eliminated 
the second-class status of thousands of offi- 
cers and enlisted. The Senate bill will per- 
petuate the distinction and assure that Sen- 
ator Kuchl. and other Congressmen will 
continue to get mail on the subject for a 
long time to come. 


As the article shows, the discrimina- 
tion between retirees of equal service 
and rank who retired before and after 
June 1, 1958, is definitely continued by 
the Senate amendment. 


The Property Tax and Intergovernmental 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mrs, DWYER. Mr. Speaker, writing 
in Sunday's New York Herald Tribune, 
Mr. Raymond Moley has some interest- 
ing thoughts to express on the subject 
of property taxes and the urgent need 
for reforming the property tax system, 
and especially its method of assessing 
the value of property. 

In doing so, Mr. Moley refers to a 
study made by the Advisory Commission 
on Intergovernmental Relations. 

In view of the importance of the sub- 
ject and of the Commission’s study, and 
its significance in terms of developing 
a more perfect Federal Union, I include 
Mr. Moley's article as a part of my re- 
marks: fa 
[New York Herald Tribune, Aug. 18, 1963] 

A FORGOTTEN Tax SOURCE 
(By Raymond Moley) 

In one of his debates with Richard Nixon 
in 1960, John F. Kennedy said that the prop- 
erty tax was practically exhausted as a 
source of revenue. On this assumption he 
advocated vast new Federal expenditures for 
local facilities such as public schools. 

It is a pity that Mr. Nixon did not remind 
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upon unearned wealth, Let us bring this 
principle home to our great urban centers 
which are demanding so many Federal hand- 
outs-for local improvements. 

Those cities and their suburbs have not 
grown efficiently and attractively. They have 
sprawled over great areas, with much of the 
land therein either vacant or occupied only 
by obsolete buildings. 5 

A major reason for this is inequity in 
taxation. Property taxes almost universally 
are levied upon both buildings and the land 
under the buildings. Generally the land is 
underassessed and new improvements are 
overassessed for tax purposes. 

This enables holders of unused land and 
slum property to reap profits as the commu- 
nities grow around them. Show me a vacant 
piece of land or a slum, and I will show you 
that the owner is speculating on getting a 
large profit when he sells—an unearned 
profit. 

Most of the great American fortunes in 
the past and to a degree in the present have 
been made by holders of land. They have 
not improved the community. They have 
profited by the growth of large populations 
in their areas. 

To cure this inequity and to raise more 
money for local services such as schools, hos- 
pitals, and streets and also to stimulate pri- 
vate housing, two factors should be con- 
sidered. The State and local laws should 
differentiate between the tax on land and 
the tax on improvements. Also, in the ase 
sessing of property, a heavier burden should 
rest upon land and lighter burdens should 
be placed upon improvements. 

Since the more immediate method of re- 
form is in assessments, a very comprehensive 
study is about to be issued on the subject by 
the Advisory Commission on Intergovern- 
mental Relations. 

The new study is on the reform of the 
property tax. The commission's report 
points out that the amount raised now from 
the property tax is more than $20 billion. 
The assessed value of property subject to the 
tax, determined by assessors throughout the 
country, is more than 6350 billion. But this 
represents a market value of three times that 
amount, or more than a trillion dollars, 

With this vast wealth now underassessed 
and inequitably taxed, the commission re- 
gards reform in assessments as a major step 
toward shifting responsibility back to the 
States and local communities. 

At the present time the business of assess- 
ments is probably the most unsatisfactory of 
all Government operations. Assessors are in 
large part elective. Assessments are ridden ' 
with favoritism, special considerations which 
are not relevant to raising revenue and the 
lack of training and the incompetence of 
assessors. 

A major need is to establish assessment 
machinery by State law so that assessors 
will be trained, professional people removed 
as far as possible from local political or eco- 
nomic interests. 

It is hoped that by such reforms it may be 
possible to check the growth of Federal con- 
trol of local affairs. Essentially, the money 
for all revenues—Federal, State and local— 
is in the local communities. A first call 
upon revenues there is to care for local 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938) . 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to elther House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 1 


‘PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


A Place in History for Senator Kefauver 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, back in 1952 an economist from 
Denver University and another from 
Pennsylvania State made a rating based 
on expert judgment as to the most com- 
petent men in the U.S. Senate. A group 
of political scientists specializing in 
legislation of different political faiths 
and geographical locations were asked 
for their opinion based in personal in- 
telligence, grasp of issues, legislative 
ability, and personal integrity. The 
Philadelphia Bulletin of February 29, 
1952, listed those selected as the 10 best. 
I will mention only the top two for the 
Purpose of inserting articles and editor- 
lals in tribute to the late Senator Estes 
Kefauver of Tennessee. 

Senator Kefauver at that time was 
Selected as the second best of our na- 
tional legislators, the top selection being 
Senator PauL DoucLas of Illinois. 

Since 1952 Senator Kefauver has be- 
come better known to people in all parts 
of the Nation as a man of high princi- 
Ples, integrity, and dedication to the 
Public welfare. He has made an excel- 
lent record that will go down in history. 
155 stature is sure to grow with passing 

e. 
With permission of the House, Mr. 
Speaker, I include with my remarks the 
following editorials and newspaper arti- 
cles which pay well-deserved tributes to 
the courageous Senator from Tennessee: 
[From Newsweek] 
PEoPLE’s CHOICE 

Tennessee's Carey Estes Kefauver provided 
Many a surprise. As an obscure Congress- 
man he surprised a powerful foe, Memphis’ 
late Boss Ed Crump, by vaulting into the 
US. Senate in 1948. A nation, too, was soon 
Surprised that Tennessee should produce 
Such a liberal, an anomaly in a 
South best known for its Bilbos and East- 

and Ross Barnetts. Kefauver was such 
& big man, 6 foot 3 and 200 pounds, that new 
acquaintances were apt to be surprised to 
find that he spoke with an extraordinarily 
gentle voice. 

Not surprisingly, Estes Kefauver was quiet- 
ly fighting the Nation's mammoth communi- 
cations industry in the Senate last Thurs- 
day. To allow private business to profit freely 

publicly financed satellite develop- 
ments, he argued, was sheer giveaway. Ke- 
rauver had to retire from the debate, feeling 
What he believed to be severe indigestion. 
But doctors at Bethesda Naval Hospital 
something more serious—a heart 
Attack—and promptly ordered Kefauver to 
bed. The next night, as his red-haired wife, 
Nancy, and two of their four children were 
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flying in from a Colorado vacation to be with 
him, the main artery from the Senator's 
heart ruptured. Estes Kefauver, at 60, was 
dead. 

He had come a long way from the plain, 
dusty country town of Madisonville, Tenn., 
where, working hard on his father’s dairy 
farm, he became strong enough to push the 
caps off soft-drink bottles with his thumb. 
Even as a boy, Kefauver knew what the coun- 
try was to learn well in 1952 and 1956. “My 
ambition is to be President of the United 
States,.“ he wrote at 17, in a classmate’s 
friendship book. 

Kefauver came tantalizing close to realiz- 
ing his boyhood dream in 1952, when he led 
the first two ballots at the Democratic 
National Convention. Tirelessly, he had 
stumped the Nation, winning 14 of 17 State 
primaries with virtually no organization. 
His was a campaign of perpetual-motion 
handshakes, a wide, friendly, jack-o’-lantern 
smile, and a simple soft-spoken declaration: 
“My name's Estes Kefauver, and I’m running 
for President of the United States.“ The 
folksy technique proved insufficient. Or- 
ganized politicians two times turned back 
Kefauver in favor of Adlai Stevenson. But 
the Keef, as some friends spoke of him, beat 
out John F. Kennedy for the consolation 
prize, second spot on the ticket, in 1956. 

By then Kefauver's place as a national 
figure had long since been assured. Mil- 
lions of “Americans got to know his long- 
jawed, wide-mouthed face in 1950-51 dur- 
ing televised hearings held by his Senate 
Crime Investigating Committee; many of the 
country’s biggest racketeers were hauled be- 
fore it. More recently Kefauver's Antitrust 
and Monopoly subcommittee has investi- 
gated drug-pricing practices and criminal 
connections in professional boxing. 

Whoever wins in the jockeying for the 
seat, nobody is likely to take Kefauver's 
place. 

To many Americans—though he was a Yale 
Law School man—Kefauver would always 
remain the gangling, handshaking back- 
woodsman who campaigned for the U.S. Sen- 
ate wearing a coonskin hat. It was a trade- 
mark he adopted after Boss Crump, whose 
opposition usually meant political death in 
Tennessee, said Kefauver reminded him of a 
pet coon that looks in one direction while 
reaching in another for what it really wants. 
Kefauver promptly put on his coonskin cap 
and gave the epithet reverse English. “I 
may be a pet coon,” he said, “but I’m not Mr. 
Crump's pet coon," ; 

Kefauver, in truth, was nobody's pet coon, 
His mulish independence and formidable 
courage (in 1954 he stood alone to vote 
against passage of the bill outlawing the 
Communist Party) made him a political 
loner, in fact, a maverick that the inner cir- 
cle of the Senate could never quite accept 
as one of its own. “He would always stand 
up for what he thought was right,” one col- 
league said, but that doesn't make you a 
member of the club.” And the same quali- 
ties of mind that alienated some of his 
southern colleagues made the national ma- 
chine politicians shy away from him as he 
sought the Presidency. 

Perhaps Keef’s finest epitaph was uttered 
after the 1952 Democratic convention when 
all his primary victories went for naught. 

“Estes’ trouble,” said one politician, “is 
that nobody loves him but the people.” 


MEMORY OF KEFAUVER HONORED By AFL-CIO 


President George Meany of the AFL-CIO 
announced this week, at the opening of the 
federation’s executive council meeting in 
Unity Park, Pa., that the annual Murray- 
Green award had been conferred on Senator 
Estes Kefauver for his outstanding work in 
exposing and curbing abuses in the drug 
field. Also, the council adopted a resolution 
mourning his passing. 

The award—of $5,000 and a medal—was 
decided upon prior to Keſauver's death, but 
will be presented posthumously. It is 
granted in memory of the late William Green 
and Philip Murray, who were presidents of 
the AFL and of the CIO, respectively. 


From the Evening Star] 
He Was A SYMBOL TO PLAIN PEOPLE—SENATOR 
KEFAUVER'S LIBERALISM VIEWED AS AN IN- 
STINCT To HELP THE LITTLE MAN 


(By Charles Bartlett, Washington Star 
Columnist) 


Senator Estes Kefauver combined oxlike 
strength with an extremely gentle spirit, and 
his sudden death at 60 is a testimony to the 
demanding rigors of American public life. 

Senator Kefauver played his political role 
with far more drive and thoroughness than 
most politicians. His campaigns in the pres- 
idential primaries of 1952 and 1956 set a pace 
that none of his competitors could emulate. 
He applied awesome stamina and bold daring 
to achieve a degree of national support that 
astounded the hierarchy of the Democratic 
Party. 

He became in these travels a symbol to 
plain people in small towns who had been 
attracted by his crusade against the mobsters 
and found assurance in his unadorned, halt- 
ing manner. He was one of them who had 
left his own small town and gone forth to 
slay the dragons in the cities. 

The significance of Senator Kefauver's 
grueling forays into national politics lay less 
in his ultimate capture in 1956 of the Demo- 
cratic vice presidential nomination than in 
his awakening of many small people to the 
potential of their strength in politics. He 
set a pattern of handshaking through the 
grassroots and passing along the factory 
workbenches which has since been emulated 
by a majority of the successful candidates 
for office. 

His untimely death is almost certainly a 
consequence of these exertions, which be- 
came a physical ordeal of massive proportions 
as he moved from State to State to contend, 
with bare financial backing, against the 
party organizations. An incredibly robust 
man when he began, Estes Kefauver never 
seemed as hearty after it was over. 

His odysseys underlined the points that 
running for President is forbiddingly ex- 
pensive and that the present random pattern 
of primaries is a haphazard method of select- 
ing nominees for the highest office in the 
land. His experiences will have been the 
initiating force if Congress someday enacts a 
national presidential preference primary. 

Senator Kefauver did not succeed in na- 
tional politics because he was a loner, in- 
variably withdrawn in the company of his 
colleagues, and because he was more liberal 
than his times. He carried with him a 
mountaineer’s reserve which balked at easy 
congeniality and often masked a very deep 
and sincere kindliness. 
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He seemed to like doing things for people 
more than he liked talking to them and he 
never pulled back from the chance to per- 
form a gentle act or remember a friend. 
Few of his colleagues knew him well, but 
many of them regarded him as a uniquely 
human and admirable individual, 

His liberalism seemed to stem from an 
instinct to help the lttle man and a par- 
tiality to causes. He was dogged in his 
causes and stubborn in pressing them in 
a hostile climate. He was a populist in his 
tilts against varying elements of the status 
quo and he brought qualities of persistence 
and courage to these ventures which dis- 
tinguished him among liberals. 

At the start of a his presidential cam- 
paign in 1952, an overzealous supporter 
brought a live and angry raccoon in a cage 
to a Kefauver rally. The coon was his cam- 
paign symbol and the photographers pressed 
around. “Estes, reach in and take him out,” 
someone cried. 

No one would cheerfully have braved those 
teeth for the doubtful advantage of a photo- 
graph, But the Senator compressed his lips 
and complied. This was, like the presi- 
dential race itself and many other chapters 
in Estes Kefauver's career, the gesture of a 
man who could not bring himsels to turn his 
back on a DAP RS, 


[From Labor-Railroad Labor Publication] 


Keravver's DEATH A Great Loss ro LABOR 
AND NATION 


Railroad workers and all other Americans 
suffered a heavy loss last week when Senator 
Estes Kefauver, Democrat, of Tennessee, died 
in a Washington hospital. A heart attack 
which at first seemed mild proved fatal. 

Kefauver, 60, literally worked himself to 
death for the public good. In his last 2 
days, he led a group of liberal Senators in a 
strenuous but losing fight against another 
giveway—this time of $44 million of the 
taxpayers’ money, to the Communications 
Satellite Corp. dominated by giant American 
Telephone Co. 

After long and hot debate, the Senate 
passed a $5.5 billion Space Agency authori- 
gation bill with the $44 million in it, 

Kefauver was serving his third term in 
the Senate and had previously been in the 
House for 10 years. In his election cam- 
paigns, the wholehearted support of rall- 
road labor and the union movement as a 
whole helped him overcome powerful oppo- 
sition by selfish and sometimes sinister in- 
terests, who hated him for his courage and 
independence, 


BATTLING FOR RAILMEN 


In this session of the Senate, Kefauver 
was pushing his bill to declare a morato- 
rium on railroad mergers until December 
31, 1964, so as to give Congress time to study 
the shattering effects of the huge mergers on 
rail employment and the public interest. 

Also, he cosponsored legislation for an in- 
vestigation of railroad finances and owner- 
ship. And he cosponsored a resolution for 
continued negotiations in the big rail work 
rules dispute under the eye of a watchdog 
committee of Congress. 

These latest actions by Kefauver are typi- 
cal of the helpful hand he has given to rail 
workers and labor as a whole many times in 
the past. 

Son of a pioneer Tennessee family, Ke- 
fauver won fame as an athlete at the State’s 
university, and was elected president of the 
student body. He worked his way through 
Yale Law School, taught and practiced law 
in Chattanooga, helped win the fight for 
TVA, and was active in local and State civic 
affairs until he was elected to the U.S. House, 
where he served with great distinction. 


EXPOSED UNDERWORLD 


After moving up to the Senate, Kefauver 
gained national renown by his investigation 
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of organized crime and its corrupting effects 
on public morals and politics. Lords of the 
underworld, and some political leaders, never 
forgave him for that, and contributed lav- 
ishly to the campaign funds of some of his 
opponents in later elections. Nevertheless, 
Kefauver always won. 

By 1952, Kefauver had gained such na- 
tional stature that he won 14 of the 17 State 
presidential primaries, but he lost out to 
Adlal Stevenson in the party nominating con- 
vention. The same thing happened in the 
1956 presidential campaign, but he was 
chosen then as vice-presidential nominee, 


FOUGHT MONOPOLISTS 


Always a leading fighter for consumers and 
against monopolists and price fixers, Ke- 
fauver conducted famed probes of price rig- 
ging in the steel, electrical equipment, drug 
and other industries. He succeeded in put- 
ting new teeth in the antitrust laws and 
stronger controls over marketing of drugs 
after the shocking thalidomide scandal 
broke. 

The latest result of his battles in the drug 
field came on the day he died. The Federal 
Trade Commission ruled that six big drug 
manufacturers “conspired to raise and fix 
prices on tetracyline, the leading antibiotic 
drug, with sales over $100 million a year.” 

Success of this illegal conspiracy, the FTC 
said, was made possible by a patent which 
“Chas. Pfizer & Co., a giant of the drug in- 
dustry,” obtained by deceiving the U.S. Pat- 
ent Office. Kefauver, in his reports on his 
drug probe, always emphasized that misuse 
of patents is a main foundation for the 
monopolistic system which makes old and 
ill people pay exorbitant prices for prescrip- 
tion drugs. 

MANY TRIBUTES 


Messages of tribute to Kefauver poured in 
from all over the Nation. Foremost among 
these was one by President Kennedy. He de- 
clared that Kefauver's “devotion to the pub- 
lic interest and the welfare of the people 
made him a powerful influence.” Kennedy 
added that his death “deprived the Nation 
of one of its most distinguished leaders.” 

Some words spoken by one of Shakespeare's 
characters might well.be applied to Estes 
Kefauver: “He was a man, take him for all 
in all, we shall not look upon his like again.” 


[From the Washington Post, Aug. 14, 1963] 
THE TALL MAN FROM TENNESSEE 
(By Jack Anderson) 


If President Kennedy should choose to ex- 
pand his book, “Profiles in Courage,” I sug- 
gest he write about the only man who ever 
bested him in politics, the man who took the 
vice-presidential nomination away from him 
in 1956: the late Estes Kefauver, Democrat, 
of Tennessee. 

This Lincoln of a man, homespun, un- 
gainly, often stood alone in the U.S. Senate. 
But he stood tall. 

Consider these flashbacks. 1956: Kefauver 
dug deep into his own pocket, mortgaging 
his home and hiring out as a lecturer, to 
pay off old campaign bills. Yet, as a presi- 
dential candidate in 1956, despite his cam- 
paign poverty, he refused a $10,000 contri- 
bution with strings attached. 

All he had to do was condemn, in a public 
speech, a United Nations pronouncement 
against Israel. This would be worth 810,000 
to his campaign, he was told. But Ke- 
fauver, though pro-Israel, refused to bar- 
gain for his contributions. 1954: The late 
Senator Joe McCarthy threatened to attack 
Kefauver in Tennessee, painting him as a 
political pink, if Kefauver accepted an invi- 
tation to speak against McCarthy in Wis- 
consin. 

Estes took up the warning with his staff, 
listened silently as each one begged him not 
to pick a fight with McCarthy on the eve 
of the Tennessee elections, He thanked 
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them for their advice, then quietly an- 
nounced his decision: “McCarthy is bad for 
the country. I reckon I'll have to say so.” 

In 1954: Stung by charges they were soft 
on communism, Democratic Senators intro- 
duced a bill to outlaw the Communist Party 
and dared the Republicans to vote for it. 
This would have subjected people to prose- 
cution because of their political beliefs. 

The Republicans accepted the challenge 
and lined up unanimously with the Demo- 
crats for the bill. Only Kefauver, refusing 
to play politics, stood against it. 

His anguished political advisers warned 
that his stand would be misinterpreted back 
home, that he would be called a Red. 

“The least you can do,” begged a friend, 
phoning from Tennessee, “is duck out on the 
vote.“ 

But the final rollcall was 81 to 1; Kefauver 
was the lone dissenter. 

(Later, the bill was pigeonholed after 
FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover joined Kefauver 
in warning that it not only would be un- 
constitutional but would drive the Com- 
munists underground.) 

In 1952. in the presidential race, Kefauver 
bucked the party bosses, beat all comers in 
the primaries, and entered the Democratic 
convention with the most pledged delegates. 
Still, he needed more support to win the 
nomination, 

Texas Gov. Allen Shivers, boss of the big 
Texas delegation, chose this crucial mo- 
ment to pay a secret call on Kefauver. 
Shivers wanted to know how the Senator felt 
about turning the tidelands over to the 
States, so the big oil companies could drill 
for oil. 

Would Kefauver agree to let Congress de- 
cide the issue and not use the veto if he 
were elected President? No, said Kefauver. 
Would Kefauver agree to turn offshore oil 
over to the States within a 3-mile limit? 
No, Kefauver said š 

Thus Texas slipped irretrievably from his 
grasp. And he lost the nomination on the 
third ballot after leading on the first two. 

In 1950, digging into organized crime, Ke- 
fauver turned over a compost pile of gang- 
land-political connections. Deep in the pille 
was $2,500 contribution that crime czar 
Frank Costello had given to the Democratic 
National Committee in 1947. 

“Is this to be brought out at the public 
hearings?” demanded Democratic leaders, 

“It is,“ sald the Senator. And it was. 

In 1949, though a southerner, Kefauver 
managed to stir up the mighty wrath of the 
South by supporting civil rights legislation. 
When a resolution was offered to curb Senate 
fillbusters, Kefauver at once announced sup- 
port for it. 

Thus the Senate was treated to the un- 
usual spectacle of a Senator speaking with 
southern accent against the filibuster. 

In 1920, Kefauver came out of the Tennes- 
see hills to the University of Tennessee, a 
straw suitcase in one hand, a cap perched 
atop his head. Tightly drawn against his 
huge bulk was an ill-fitting suit, which 
seemed red in one light, green in another. 
Across his chest in a neat row were all the 
ribbons Estes had accumulated for perfect 
attendance at Sunday school. 

From this unlikely beginning, Estes Ke- 
fauver went on to become editor of the col- 
lege newspaper, president of the Junior class, 
president of the All-Students Club, president 
of the Southern Federation of College Stu- 
dents, and a football star who earned the 
affectionate nickname, Old Ironsides,” 

He continued on to Yale and academic 
glory. He became a corporation Janya A a 

„a Senator, and a presidential 
candidate. 


But he never lost touch with the Ten- 
nessee hills, with the ges people who 
make up the backbone of America, 

They are the ones now who will miss him 
the most. 
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[From the United Mine Workers Journal] 
WE MOURN THE DEATH OF SENATOR KEFAUVER 


The UMWA joins with millions of other 
Americans in mourning the death of Senator 
Estes Kefauver, Democrat, of Tennessee. 

Senator Kefauver was respected and loved 
by the common people of America, including 
the members of organized labor, for his life- 
long battle against monopoly power and 
Vested interests in American economic 80 
ciety—and in the U.S. Senate. 7 : 

The Senator was not a member of “the 
club,” as it is known on Capitol Hill, He 
Was essentially a loner in that he invariably 
spoke out for the things in which he believed 
Without regard to whose political toes were 
squashed. He was a fighting liberal in the 
true sense of that phrase. 

In behalf of our union, UMWA President 
W. A. Boyle sent the following telegram to 
Mrs. Kefauver: 

“The officers and members of the United 
Mine Workers of America join the millions 
who mourn the death of your distinguished 
husband, Senator Estes Kefauver, We offer 
heartfelt condolences for your personal loss 
Which has deprived the country of a great 
leader, the Senate of an outstanding Mem- 
ber, and the laboring people of America a 
true friend and stalwart champion.” 

Senator Kefauver, who died suddenly on 
August 10 at the age of 60, had fought all 
Of his political life against the forces of 
Greed and special privilege. He was a long- 
time friend of the UMWA and working coal 
Miners, and his voting record in Congress 
down through the years was excellent. The 
cynical politicians of both political parties 
liked to picture him as something of a 
Country bumpkin, and with typical good hu- 
mor the Senator played along with them to 
a degree. 

But the Senator was a man of honor and 
Courage. He will be sorely missed, especially 
by working people who respected him and 
admired his intestinal fortitude in the face 
Of much opposition from the so-called wise 
guys in the Nation’s Capitol. 


Tribute to Mrs. Mary Dewey, Director, 
Connecticut State Employment Serv- 
ice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM A. RIBICOFF 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. RIBICOFF. Mr. President, in re- 
cent months, we have heard and read a 
great deal about the unemployed youth 
of America. Mrs. Mary Dewey, the very 
able director of the Connecticut State 
Employment Service, has this summer 

ted a youth employment service 
Which sets an example for us all as to 
how to deal constructively with them. 

With offices in Bridgeport, Hartford, 
and New Haven, the service has been 
helping jobless Connecticut boys and 
girls get employment through counsel- 
ing, job training, and placement. Ex- 
berienced counselors talk to the young- 
Sters, give them aptitude tests, and co- 
Ordinate each individual’s interests and 
Skills with the specific jobs available in 
the community. Often, a high school 
dropout has been motivated to com- 
plete his education after talking with 
one of the counselors. 
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The youth employment service is 
only a beginning, and can touch only a 
fraction of the State’s unemployed youth. 
But it is an admirable step in the right 
direction, and I want to commend Mrs. 
Dewey for the fine job she is doing. The 
current issue of Connecticut Life, in an 
article entitled “Still a Booking Agent,” 
pays her just tribute, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that this article about her 
to be printed in the Appendix of the Rec- 
ORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

STILL A BOOKING AGENT 

Mary Dewey, the bright, effervescent, 
warmhearted idealist who directs the Con- 
necticut State Employment Service, got her 
first job at age 15. 

She let down her skirt, tucked up her hair 
and landed a position booking vaudeville acts 
into the Poli Theater in her native Water- 
bury. 

As a job, vaudeville booking has gone the 
way of horseshoe fitting and ice hauling— 
and the way operating elevators, ditch dig- 
ging and thousands of other jobs are going. 

The type of booking Mary Dewey must do 
today is more nimblefooted than any of her 
Poli acrobrats. Old skills become obsolete. 
Machines take over unskilled and semiskilled 
jobs. Then systems analyzers, data proces- 
sors and other new breeds are needed to run 
the machines. 

And all the while hundreds of thousands 
of Connecticut youths march on toward the 
job market, hoping someone will want what- 
ever talents they may have. Each year dur- 
ing the 1950’s Connecticut had about 25,000 
18-year-olds. The figure jumped to 40,000 
last year. It will hit 56,500 in 1975. 

Connecticut's 18-24 age group, which in- 
cludes college graduates entering the labor 
market, grew only from 192,300 to 193,600 
between 1950 and 1960. It will hit 384,400 
by 1975. 

How to match these multitudes to the in- 
creasingly sophisticated jobs that Connecti- 
cut industry can be expected to offer has 
become one of Connecticut’s first orders of 
business. 

Governor Dempsey sets almost as much 
store by the youth commission which the 
1963 legislature established as by anything 
else that passed. This summer the Connecti- 
cut State Employment Service set up special 
youth offices in Bridgeport, Hartford, and 
New Haven. They were immediately 
swamped with thousands of registrants. 
Many of these could have registered, but 
didn't, when youngsters signed up in adult 
centers. 

Student art adorned the centers. The ini- 
tials of the youth employment service— 
YES—were stamped on everything. One 23- 
year-old, just too old to register at the 
youth center, saw his younger friend's ap- 
plication stamped “YES” and wanted to 
know why he wasn't approved, too. 

The gung-ho spirit of the YES reaped one 
immediate benefit, even before the first job 
was arranged. Mrs. Dewey said the young- 
sters behaved much better in their own 
center than they had when mixed in with 
adults. 

In its first 3 weeks, the youth employment 
service got 3,565 new applications from 
youngsters. A total of 652 got extensive 
counseling; 490 were tested; 701 got jobs. 
Including old applicants who had been job 
hunting before the youth offices opened, the 
YES had 10,461 in its active file. 

This, of course, was only a fraction of the 
young men and women coming into the la- 
bor market. More than half of Connecticut 
youth now go to college. Few college stu- 
dents use the State service, except for sum- 
mer work. (The CSES does provide close 
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liaison with college placement services.) 
Thousands of skilled high school graduates 
get jobs on their own, or through private 
employment agencies. And some “hard 
core” dropouts, with a distaste for work, 
never get to the YES, despite painstaking 
efforts by schools and the employment serv- 
ice to corral them. 

The fraction the YES does get is the cru- 
cial one; it represents youth who want jobs 
and can't easily find them. It represents 
Connecticut's future industrial strength—or 
its welfare rolls. Hardly anyone expects the 
State’s industries, competing against the 
world, to fit the jobs to the would-be work- 
ers. Somehow Mary Dewey and the hard- 
headed but remarkably devoted interviewers 
and counselors under her must get youth 
ready for the jobs. And all the while the 
jols shift at kaleidoscopic speed, always to- 
ward the more complicated. 

For some who come into the youth centers 
for interviews, any role in the mainstream of 
the age of automation seems out of the ques- 
tion. At Hartford, a 20-year-old explains 
that he was just laid off as a short order cook. 
A year before he lost a stock boy job. He 
had quit school at 16 for good reason—his 
inability to pass most of his subjects. The 
job interviewer riffies through a dozen or two 
employer requests: assemblyman, machine 
tool operator, expediter, Under “qualifica- 
tions” all of them are marked “Sufficient for 
job,” even if they don’t demand actual ex- 
perience. The interviewer shakes her head. 
Check back next week. Some diner may lose 
its dishwasher. 

But a smalltown farm boy, who dropped 
out at the eighth grade, offers more room te 
work. The interviewer notices several things. 
The boy’s manner is good. So is his use of 
language, He is sent to counseling. 

The counselor gives both interest and apti- 
tude tests. (The tests are validated“ by 
checking how people successfully employed 
in various fields scored on them.) The boy 
rates well enough in general intelligence 
and is very high in finger dexterity. To an 
employer, he is still a school dropout with no 
skill and no experience in skilled work. But 
to the yes he now is a good training pros- 


pect. 

“In their very youth lies the opportunity 
for success,” says State Labor Commissioner 
Renato E. Ricciuti. (The employment sery- 
ice is part of his State labor department, 
though it is totally supported by Federal 
funds.) “Their age makes it easier to direct 
them to training opportunities in new occu- 
pations in growing industries.” 

In the retraining of workers for specific 
jobs that actually exist in their community, 
Connecticut has led the Nation, beginning 
with a highly successful pilot program for 
machinists in Bridgeport in 1961, Retrain- 
ing now goes on all over the State. The 
Federal Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act now provides funds, both for in- 
struction and for modest payment to the 
trainees. 


The key to the Manpower Development 
and Training Act training programs, wheth- 
er they are for machinists or for waiters in 
expensive restaurants, is that they prepare 
trainees quickly for jobs that they can be 
Teasonably certain of getting. This, of 
course, requires cooperation from manufac- 
turers. Mrs. Dewey says the most help has 
come in Bridgeport, where the forward-look- 
ing Bridgeport Manufacturers Association 
has strongly supported the program. The 
biggest single effort involving one employer 
has been the retraining of 677 workers from 
Danielson and the Norwich-New London area 
for atomic submarine work at Electric Boat. 
Of these, 613 were hired. 

The youth counselor's job at the YES goes 
far beyond finding candidates for further 
training. A Negro boy with good skills will 
put himself down as a short-order cook. The 
counselor will try to show him that enough 
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doors are open to him to aim higher. Some- 
times sights must be lowered. A would-be 
architect, of modest ability and limited 
training, will be led to think about blueprint 
work. 

In each case, the counselor must match up 
three factors—the youth's interests, his 
skills, and the kinds of specific jobs available 
in the community, and likely to remain 
available. Then the counselor brings up a 
half dozen or so types of jobs, to see which 
ones light a fire in the youth’s eyes. When 
one does, the counselor and the boy work out 
an employment plan. This may involve try- 
ing to get the job he wants now; trying to 
get a lesser job that will lead to it, or going 
into special training. 

Anyone watching the YES’s highly skilled, 
broadly experienced counselors go through 
these steps with individual youths cannot 
help but be impressed. Boys who saw no use 
at all for schooling rush back to class when 
they can see a specific job ahead. Others 
who sneered at school career days get inter- 
ested when it’s their personal career getting 
all the attention, 

This type of bailing out operation obvi- 
ously can be applied only to a tiny fraction 
of the hundreds of thousands of youths en- 
tering the Connecticut job market. The 
Federal funds which entirely support the 
Connecticut State Employment Service have 
their limits. If youths who most need the 
service do not show up, they cannot be 
helped. If manufacturers or other employ- 
ers do not list their best jobs with YES, then 
youths are less interested in its services. 

Mary Dewey spends much of her time 
badgering more funds, talking employers into 
taking her refurbished dropouts, and orga- 
nizing programs to keep them from dropping 
out of school in the first place. Last year 
she carried on programs in almost all Con- 
necticut high schools. A total of 89,818 saw 
“When I'm Old Enough, Goodbye,” an anti- 
dropout film, in school, in drivein theaters, 
and wherever it could be shown. Elaborate 
systems were designed so that schools could 
tell the employment service of dropouts, and 
the employment service could tell schools. 

The dropout problem, which will be a ma- 
jor worry for the State’s new Youth Commis- 
sion, involves far more than telling a boy 
or girl to go back to school. Sometimes the 
reasons for quitting school are Iidealistic— 
sickness in the family. Sometimes compli- 
cated antagonisms between child and school, 
or child and family, are involved. A frequent 
pattern involves a boy who quits at 16 or 17 
to get an unpromising job. As long as he 
holds a job, it is hard to tell him how much 
school means to his lifetime career. Then at 
19 or 20, or at 25 or 30, he shows up unem- 
ployed, willing now to get proper training, 
but too old for regular high school. 

Today's dropouts, numbering more than 
5,000 a year in Connecticut, are defined as 
those who do not finish high school. At the 
rate industry's technical requirements are 
increasing, the day may come soon when any- 
one who doesn’t finish 2 years of posthigh 
school technical training is a “dropout,” as 
far as getting hired is concerned. 

To some, this has raised a fear that in- 
dustry is coming to demand more of its po- 
tential employees than they can supply, even 
when perfectly trained and strongly moti- 
vated. But Mary Dewey, surrounded by 
Federal and State bureaucracy, committed 
to pair up hundreds of thousands of workers 
with hundreds of thousands of jobs for which 
there is no predestined affinity, is never 
given to despair. 

“Her unbounded enthusiasm for her work, 
her skill and her devotion to duty have made 
the employment service an outstanding 
agency in Connecticut,” says Governor 
Dempsey. 

After her stint in the Waterbury theater, 
Mrs. Dewey finished 2 years of high school, 
then dropped out to be general aid to a 
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contractor doing work for the Scoyill Manu- 
facturing Co. in Waterbury. Her office was 
a shack next to a rat-infested soft coal pile. 
From there she went into Scoville and got 
to do professional personnel work under Dr. 
Millicent Pond, the distinguished psycholog- 
ist, now retired and living in New Haven. 

In 1934 she began with the employment 
service. Her husband, an electrical salesman, 
died in December 1941, leaving her with two 
daughters, now married. She became head 
of the employment service in 1960. Along 
the way she finished high school through 
extension courses, took a raft of subjects 
through the University of Connecticut ex- 
tension, and recently completed accelerated 
management courses through the Brookings 
Institute. 

Today she seldom gets to counsel individ- 
ual job applicants. She is the catalyst in 
committees to get employers to reclassify 
jobs so that her dropouts can get them, and 
in other committees to keep the potential 
dropouts in school. Most people would find 
the endless talk stupefying. But not Mary 


Dewey. 

“The ideas that come out sitting around 
until 11 o'clock at night.” she says. “Some- 
times it’s so stimulating I can't sleep when 
I get home.” 

Once in a while, she concedes, she would 
like to pull a little shade down over her eyes 
and forget the phalanxes of Connecticut un- 
employed, or underemployed, present and 
future, who march center stage in most of 
her waking moments. 

But until both the “Help Wanted” and 
“Positions Wanted” columns disappear from 
the newspapers, she probably won't. 


Equal Rights for Every 10th American 
and Every 7th Child 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, on August 9, 1963, my good 
friend and esteemed colleague, Repre- 
sentative Hud L. Carry, delivered the 
keynote address before the Fourth An- 
nual National Convention of Citizens for 
Educational Freedom. As a member of 
the House Committee on Education and 
Labor, HucH Carry has worked tirelessly 
and effectively in the cause of equal 
rights for all children where education 
is concerned. In 1962, in recognition of 
his outstanding work in the fight for a 
fair Federal aid bill, he was awarded the 
Judge Anthony Daly Memorial Award 
by the Citizens for Educational Freedom. 
His magnificent keynote speech which I 
now have the privilege of calling to the 
attention of my colleagues is a cogent 
summation of Representative CAREY’S 
deep understanding of the complex 
problem of Federal aid to education. 
“EQUAL RIGHTS FOR Every 10TH AMERICAN 

AND EVERY ‘7TH CHILD"—ADDRESS BY 

Hon. HucH L. CAREY, AT THE NATIONAL 

CONVENTION OF THE CITIZENS FOR EDUCA- 

TIONAL FREEDOM, DETROIT, MICH., AUGUST 

9, 1963 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident, 
that all men are created equal, that they are 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights."—-THe DECLARATION oF IN- 
DEPENDENCE IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1776. 
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“America Is the only nation in the world 
that is founded on a creed. That creed is set 
forth with dogmatic theological lucidity in 
the Declaration of Independence.“ -G. K. 
CHESTERTON, 

The spirit of the land is insurgent and the 
Nation tosses with unrest. We suffer na- 
tional pangs of conscience, because we are 
not living up to the spirit of our national 
creed. That creed as embodied in the Dec- 
laration of Independence and codified in 
the Bill of Rights is an egalitarian doctrine 
which suffers Inequality in no degree. It 
places the individual at the heart of society, 
makes the state his servant and the civil law 
the protector of the equal station he holds 
under the laws of nature and nature's God. 

Under the American creed, the equal- 
itarian doctrine, and the moral law, there can 
be no lesions on the personal liberty nor 
fetters on the freedom of any individual, 

Today the Congress is locked in debate in 
order to enact a restatement of our creed 
and doctrine. The debate does not arise be- 
cause every 10th American, a Negro, has less 
than equal opportunity in the ghettoes of 
the North or the corridors of the South, It 
is joined that we may live under our Amer- 
ican creed—that we may legislate what we 
believe—that while any American is under 
distraint or denial by reason of race, religion, 
or origin, the rights of none of us are safe 
and the freedom of all of us is in doubt. 

We are convened today as citizens of all 
faiths and races for the preservation of free- 
dom of the individual in education. In that 
interest I urge you to call upon our Nation 
to make the dialog and debate as broad 
and extensive as our American creed and 
equalitarian doctrine. 


EVERY 10TH AMERICAN—EVERY 7TH SON 


The debate now centers on every 10th 
American, the Negro, and equality. Let it 
also extend to the individual and parental 
rights of every seventh child in American 
education. That seventh child, one of 7 mil- 
lion, attends a State licensed and accredited 
school in compliance with the State compul- 
sory attendance law; a school which fulfills 
the public purpose in its curriculum. 

In the exercise of his freedom of conscience 
the parent in the seventh child schools has 
added religion and morality to the required 
curriculum. This addition does not cause the 
State to withdraw accreditation because the 
curriculum has not been modified, it has been 
enhanced. But by reason of that exercise 
of freedom of conscience he does forfeit his 
right to a fair share of the taxes which are 
levied on all for the educational support of 
all. 

When was forfeiture for exercised freedom 
of conscience ever condoned under the Amer- 
ican creed and the equalitarian doctrine? 
The 7th child pays a price for the conscience 
of his parents as the 10th American does for 
the color of his. I do not seek to hitch a 
freedom ride for my 7th son on the back of 
the 10th American. But their plight of in- 
equality presents arresting similarities. 

First, they both seek individual freedom 
of choice on a plane and par with every other 
American. 

Second, they proceed on moral and reli- 
gious, as well as a legal, basis because moral- 
ity and religion are part of the American 
creed and part of public life. It is significant 
that clergymen provide substantial leader- 
ship for the 10th American and that on the 
same day as the Supreme Court was striking 
tke Lord's Prayer and the Bible from the 
public schools the President assembled 243 
religious leaders of all faiths at the White 
House to ask their help. 

Third, they both seek equality in education 
and equality in opportunity. The Negro is 
a second class citizen under the archaic 
custom of the segregated schools. Every 
seventh child is a second-class citizen be- 
cause he pays the price of fiscal segregation 
for the exercise of freedom of conscience. 
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What is the 10th American who also at- 
tends a 7th child school, a 3d-class Amer- 
ican? Fortunately, not, because civil rights 
leaders have testified before my committee 
on two occasions that the schools which 
teach religion are far ahead of other schools 
On integration. It would seem that as to 
the 10th American, public schools are not 
50 public and that so-called private schools 
are more public indeed. 

Fourth, they both have an adequate basis 
in the law for their rights but seek the 
means to implement them. The 10th Amer- 
ican was told in the Brown case, in 1957, 
that integration was to proceed with all de- 
liberate speed. But the decision was not 
self executing. State and local laws resisted 
it and the Negro is in the streets in Biloxi, 
Birmingham, and Englewood, Every seventh 
child under the Pierce case, decided in 1925, 
is in a State accredited school, selected by 
his parents as a matter of right. But that 
Tight, without the means to exercise it, is 
nugatory. That right is being erased due 
to the economic erosion of the position of 
the nonsupported school by increased public 
Spending. 

While public school attendance has in- 
creased 42 percent in the last 20 years, ex- 
Penditures have increased 567 percent. The 
Seventh child schools without support can- 
not keep pace and they are closing down 
grade by grade, in Billings, Fairfax, St. Louis, 
and Cincinnati. They, too, are being turned 
into the streets. 

The parallel is complete. Subject to eco- 
nomic forces, the Negro stands stagnated due 
to growing affluence of middle-class society 
which has moved away from him, creating 
an insufferable living gap. The seventh child 
Stands in economic isolation due to the 
economic restrictions imposed upon him by 
unfair and illogical selectivism in school 
finance. 

GROUNDS FOR FEDERAL AID 


I say the Federal Government must re- 
spond to the needs of all the children in 
the United States as individual citizens with- 
Out difference or distinction. The only 
ground on which the Congress can legislate 
in this field is by reason of the general wel- 
fare and the security of all. Citizens of the 
Several States are citizens of the United 
States and it is the policy of this Nation to 
deyelop the capacity for educational excel- 
lence of every young American. This does 
not mean 6 out of 7 or 9 out of 10 but every 
Young American. The Congress is not bound 
and must not be bound by discriminatory 
State laws and outmoded customs in assist- 
ing every individual. ; 

The dollar must follow the child. 

AIM OF FEDERAL AID 


The aim of Federal aid must be to adjust 
imbalances and inequities which are visited 
upon its citizens from State to State or with- 
in the States. It must not distribute funds 
in such a way that it will sustain the struc- 
ture of inequality but rather a way that it 
will stimulate quality for all. What the 
States have chosen to regulate, the Federal 
Government may stimulate. If a school is 
accredited and licensed by the State then 
the Federal Government must recognize the 
students of that school as eligible for its 
benefits. It is unthinkable that any Federal 
aid would accentuate the present difficulty 
of the seventh child schools by giving to all 
others the funds that will help to hire away 
their teachers and otherwise increase their 
hardship. 

The clear way to equal aid for all is before 
the Co H.R. 320 by Mr. DELANEY is 
the GI bill for children. It has more com- 
panion bill sponsors than any other general 
education bill now pending. I am sure that 
you are familiar with its provisions which 
aid all individuals as did the GI bill on a 
fair and equal basis. One of the most im- 
portant features of this bill is that it would 
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provide aid without Federal control or in- 
creased administration. Because there can 
be no contact with institutions there is no 
need for expanded bureaus. 

As a grant to an individual it deals with 
the unit in our society which is, and must 
remain, beyond control, the individual. Sup- 
port for this bill is mounting because it ap- 
peals to fairness, it appeals to commonsense. 
The recent endorsement of H.R. 320 in the 
Saturday Evening Post by Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, one of this Nation’s most enlight- 
ened educators, is a milestone. There are 
other bills which square with the principles 
of equality and they are moving in the Con- 
gress. The medical education bill and the 
higher education bill are broadly supported 
and favorably reported. The first passed the 
House—the second is now pending before the 
House. Both make provisions for every 
American student who has a will to learn, 

We can point with satisfaction to the ad- 
vances at State levels in scholarship and stu- 
dent incentive plans for all students provid- 
ing freedom of choice in California, Ilinois, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey and 
New York. As a New Yorker I am particu- 
larly proud of the statement of the regents 
in my State referring to that plan: “Hand 
in hand with the development of increased 
public facilities must go the strengthening 
of the private institutions. Our system of 
education in the United States is character- 
ized by a wholesome diversity. The variety 
of sponsorship and support reflects the plu- 
ralism of our country. In a real sense, this 
variety is a safeguard against any encroach- 
ment on the intellectual freedom which must 
be accorded our institutions of higher learn- 
ing. We have a commitment to foster such 
diversity and, therefore, the distributive re- 
sponsibility for the conduct of higher 
education.” 

Especially let us salute Rhode Island, the 
Plantation of freedom of thought and 
conscience in America and its new textbook 
loan plan. And “hail to Michigan” with its 
fine and fair new school bus law. 

Since I last addressed you in 1961 we can 
truly recount much progress. Many new 
faces are counted in the ranks of those who 
support educational freedom and this is a 
tribute to the efforts of those organizations 
such as yours which plead the cause of free- 
dom and fairness. You have had criticism 
leveled at you but that is the risk of those 
who travel in the advance guard of freedom, 
keeping the American creed. Know your 
opponents and hear them, but fear them 
not. From my seat on the Committee on 
Education I have looked down the barrel of 
their objections and they are black and 
empty. Without shin kicking and shoe 
pounding, let us have a discourse on fair 
and equal treatment and examine the ob- 
jections of the pedantic professional opposi- 
tion. 

OBJECTIONS ANSWERED 


Objection number one is that aid to the 
seventh child schools would cause prolifera- 
tion. This is a professional pedantic swear- 
word meaning spread, growth, and diversity. 

In the words of the Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, Francis Keppel: “The glory of our 
system of education is its diversity.“ 
Schools cannot proliferate unless approved 
by the State educational agency. How can 
the Federal Government preclude the growth 
the State would approve? 

Objection number two is the fear of 
rivalry between State schools and those of 
every seventh child school. To that I say 
the essential ingredient of free enterprise is 
the maximum effort by everyone, in har- 
mony, in the educational marketplace so 
that no one agency monopolizes. The al- 
ternative to competition is unthinkable 
under the American creed of free enterprise. 
To cite Rabbi Morris Sherer, executive vice 
president, Agudath Israel of America, before 
my committee: 
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“Our Founding Fathers never intended 
that our children be reared in a monolithic 
educational straitjacket. Our educational 
plant is a mosaic, with the free play of the 
many faceted cultures of our people blending 
into the molding of an informed, dedicated, 
and loyal citizenry.” The rabbi correctly 
stated what this Nation must be prepared to 
admit: That we are racially and religiously 
and culturally pluralistic. 

Our educational assistance must recognize 
this and provide for it. 

As to the cabal that religion permeates the 
curriculum in the seventh child schools and 
that it makes the obvious secular and public 
purpose subjects indivisible from religious 
indoctrination, I point out that the American 
creed, the Declaration of Independence, is 
permeated with theology and our public life 
is replete with religion reference points. The 
overriding concept is that the nature of the 
subject matter in the public purpose seventh 
child schools is secular and governments 
must deal with the nature of things. Edu- 
cation is education and permeation does not 
change its nature whether that permeation 
be secularistic or theistic. 

Finally, what of the separationists among 
the objectors who saw the whole edifice of 
government falling into the hands of the 
clergy when the seventh school child ate his 
first hot lunch and boarded a New Jersey bus. 
The answer for all of us who believe in 
separation of church and state is that we 
must have safeguards that will guarantee 
not only separation of church and state but 
also separation of school and state in the 
sense that the mind of the child must remain 
free from the control of government. 

We must have safeguards and we want 
safeguards but there must not be stumbling 
blocks in the path of every seventh child. 

Two years after the enactment of the GI 
bill for Junior the education of all our chil- 
dren would be enriched by $1.5 billion. The 
state would be no weaker because it in- 
vested in its own citizens. The church and 
state would be as separate as before—but the 
student—the interest of both, would be a 
more enlightened citizen and church and 
state should be more secure in that confi- 
dence. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK—-ECUMENISM IN 
EDUCATION 


The President has proclaimed November 
10 to 16 this year as American Education 
Week. Not Nationalized Education Week, or 
Monopolized Education Week, but American 
Education Week. I hope that the spirit of 
American Education Week will be that cited 
by the first two administration witnesses 
who appeared before the Education Commit- 
tee this year. It was an extension of the 
American creed as contained in the North- 
west Ordinance of 1789, as follows: 

“Religion, morality, and knowledge, being 
necessary to good government and the hap- 
piness of mankind, schools and the means 
of education shall forever be encouraged.” 

In the spirit of that ordinance, for Amer- 
ican Education Week I suggest that we pro- 
mote the theme of ecumenism in education. 
Ecumenism in education, not for the benefit 
of the 10th American and the 7th son, but 
for all men. I want all my children and all 
the children of America to know about a 
man who was not an American but who 
had America in his heart and lived the 
American creed. It was he who gave us 
“Mater et Magistra” to take us to the plane 
of understanding and “Pacem in Terris” to 
bring us back from the brink of annihila- 
tion. We need ecumenism in education so 
that as individuals we can see our differences, 
minimize them and rejoice in our unity in 
diversity. With John XXIII, as a basis for 
ecumenism in education and peace, let us 
advance the universal declaration of human 
rights—that document which, in most sol- 
emn form, acknowledged the dignity of 
every person, be he that 10th American or 
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my 7th son, the right of free movement in 
search of truth and in the attainment of 
moral good and justice—and the prior right 
of the parent in the education of his chil- 
dren. It would be my hope that through 
ecumenism every child might learn of John's 
wish for mankind, that we might become 
more equal to our task so that every human 
being will fully enjoy those rights which de- 
rive directly from his dignity as a person, 
and are therefore universal, inviolable, and 
inalienable. I express this hope for every 
10th American and for all Americans, but 
especially for 1 American—my 7th son. You 
see, his name is Paul—and he and I have 
much todo. We need your help. 

Let us advance the cause of educational 
freedom and the new ecumenism in a most 
militant way. March we must, as far at 
least as the corner mailbox, the local Citi- 
nens for Educational Freedom chapter, the 
Congressman's district office. The fairness 
and force of our idea will carry, your ranks 
will swell. It has been said: “More powerful 
than the tread of mighty armies is the idea 
whose moment has arrived.” 

The moment for this idea to become 
reality, to fulfill the spirit of our American 
creed is now; the moment has arrived, 


Down-to-Earth Idealism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, an effort 
to aid the civil rights movement at a 
very practical level has been provided 
by a group of northern college students 
whose name is the Northern Student 
Movement. An article in the May 17 
issue of Time magazine describes the 
group’s program of tutoring Negro 
youngsters in northeastern cities. I 
have been advised that the program this 
summer has fulfilled the predictions 
made in the Time article and that the 
emphasis on tutoring has been broad- 
ened to include community action to im- 
prove neighborhood cleanliness and ulti- 
mately voter registration and education 
generally. I ask unanimous consent 
that the Time magazine article be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

DOWN-TO-EARTH IDEALISM 

Northern collegians have in recent years 
gone South on freedom rides, tried to in- 
tegrate Louisiana lunch counters, been shot 
at for helping Negro voter registration in 
Georgia. Out of such idealistic activism, so 
strikingly missing in the apathetic 1950's, has 
come a more down-to-earth student project. 
The newest task is tutoring thousands of 
Northern Negro children who lack the skill 
or the incentive to keep up in school. A 
timely push from a collegian can change 
their lives and the tutor’s as well. 

Such is the aim of the Northern Student 
Movement, a loose-knit, Yale-based frater- 
nity of 2,200 collegians at 50 campuses, from 
MIT to Oberlin to Swarthmore. They give 
several nights a week to tutoring about 3,500 
Negro youngsters in cities all over the North- 
east. Results have been undramatically 
good. In Philadelphia, a survey of 240 kids 
showed 50 percent of them doing a little 
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better in school and 41 percent doing much 
better. In Hartford, Conn., 13-year-old 
Pearley-Mae Sampson has hiked her aver- 
age from C to B under the guidance of 
Trinity College senior, Henry Whitney, 21. 
In Harlem, Tutor Carl Anthony took a 
seventh-grader with third-grade reading 
ability and in 2 weeks helped her to get 
90 on a seventh-grade spelling test. Step 
by step, the kids are getting with it. 


COUNTRYMAN & CO. 


The main force behind Northern Student 
Movement is its paid ($50 a week) director, 
Peter Countryman, an intense Chicagoan of 
21 who normally would have been a senior at 
Yale this year. Countryman got stirred by 
southern Negro student sit-ins in 1961, be- 
gan to see the academic world as pretty 
sterile. Cutting classes, Countryman in 2 
weeks collected 6,000 books for a hard- 
pressed Negro college in Virginia, wound up 
spearheading a northern campus fund drive 
for sit-ins. He dropped out of Yale to run 
Northern Student Movement because "I felt 
a call to do it.” 

Last summer Countryman & Co. set up 
classes for the schoolless Negro youngsters 
of Virginia’s Prince Edward County, and also 
tackled North Philadelphia, where the high 
school dropout rate is 60 percent and only 
2½% percent of the kids get to college. North- 
ern Student Movement recruited 175 tutors 
(including about 70 Negroes) at colleges 
from Amherst to Sarah Lawrence, put them 
to work with 375 youngsters for 4 hours a 
week all summer. One byproduct: Country- 
man’s marriage to Tutor Joan Cannaday, a 
Negro Sarah Lawrence graduate and daugh- 
ter of a Philadelphia high school guidance 
counselor. 

BUILDING CONFIDENCE 


In Hartford this year, Northern Student 
Movement's 100 tutors from Trinity and 
other colleges have worked with 300 kids in 
evening sessions at three high schools. Hart- 
ford Seminary Student Peter Morrill, 22, who 
says that “this is the only way to actualize 
the things in the Bible,” set up a shabby 
Northern Student Movement office in Hart- 
ford's heavily Negro North End. Going be- 
yond tutoring, Morrill and 25 coworkers get 
people to the polls and campaign against 
rent gouging. “We're showing these people 
they have a chance,” says Joe Norman, 18, 
a Negro student at the Hartford Art School. 

Countryman, who is duly wary of white 
Lady Bountifulness, is now searching for 
a Negro to take over his job. He plans to 
return to Yale next fall, aims to leave full- 
time Northen Student Movement offices 
running in Boston, Hartford, New York, 
Baltimore, Philadelphia, Washington, and 
Chicago. His summer agenda is to muster 
2,400 collegians to tutor 4,000 high school 
students. To foot the bill, he has $30,000 
from foundations and a Philadelphia drug 
house. Northern Student Movement clearly 
can make only a dent in the great mass of 
Negro slum kids who consider education 
strictly square, but it has started something 
worth doing well. 


Decline of the National Student 
Association z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, this 
week at Indiana University in Blooming- 
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ton, Ind., the 16th National Student As- 
sociation Congress meets for its annual 
excursion into leftwing politics. In view 
of the fact that NSA claims to represent 
more than a million American students, 
I think it well to place NSA in its proper 
perspective. Toward this end I include 
two newspaper articles concerning the 
National Student Association. The ar- 
ticles follow: 
From the Indianapolis (Ind.), News] 


LIBERAL GROUP Loses Favor AT HOOSIER 
COLLEGES 
(By Stan Evans) 

The temper of American college campuses 
becomes increasingly conseryative. 

Witness the hard times which have come 
upon the National Student Association—a 
youth group of liberal persuasion which has 
for years held sway unchallenged in the 
colleges and universities. 

NSA was conceived a decade and a half ago 
as a consortium of student governments, al- 
legedly to deal with the common problems 
of academic life. 

From the outset, however, the group bas 
been involved deeply in matters of politics 
invariably on the liberal side. In the name 
of the American student, it has concerned 
itself with issues of small relevance, if any, 
to its stated purposes. 

Among NSA pronouncements have been & 
demand for the abolition of the House Un- 
American Activities Committee, a consistent 
clamor for Federal ald to education, attacks 
on the colonialism of various allies of the 
United States and a declaration of solidarity 
with the Japanese who rioted against Presi- 
dent Eisenhower in 1960. 

All of this has been put forward as though 
it represented the opinion of American stu- 
dents as a whole—while in fact it did 
nothing of the sort. Some American stu- 
dents, therefore, have come to resent NSA, 
and have started to do something about it. 

Indiana University provided an example 
of the strong countertrend a few weeks ago 
when, in a student referendum, it severed 
Its NSA connection, The vote was an over- 
whelming 4,071 to 2,525 against NSA—in 
large part, according to Tom Huston, a lead- 
ing campus critic of the group, because of 
its unwarranted forays into deep left fleld. 

Other Indiana institutions which have 
recently given NSA the back of their hand 
include Ball State and Earlham College, 
which withdrew, and Purdue, which rejected 
a proposed affiliation. An incipient effort 
was made a few years ago to stir up interest 
at Butler, but at that time nothing came 
of it. 

Among the young people who have fought 
NSA, and who have helped it along the road 
to unpopularity, are the members of Young 
Americans for Freedom, Combating NSA 
has been a major activity of the conservative 
youth group, in which it.has experienced 
some notable successes. 

YAF's most recent blow against the liberal 
organization is the publication of a booklet 
entitled “NSA Report,” which contains an 
excellent summary of NSA’s claims, its actual 
operation, and its recent difficulties. The 
pamphlet lists the schools which have 
dropped out of NSA since 1961, a roster which 
adds up to something approaching a mass 
exodus. 

In addition to the Indiana schools men- 
tioned above, other midwestern colleges 
which have quit the group include Ohio 
State, Northwestern, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Kansas, Denison, Simpson College, and 
Kansas Wesleyan. 

Other notable withdrawals include the 
University of Texas, Oklahoma, Vanderbilt, 
Utah State, Randolph-Macon, and Benning- 
ton. Among those refusing affiliation have 
been George Washington, Virginia, Kentucky, 
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Texas Christian, Tufts, Fordham, and 
Washington and Lee. 

In addition to providing an up-to-date 
Survey of NSA's recent fortunes, the TAF 
booklet includes a concise discussion of the 
group's internal mechanics, finances, tax- 
exempt status (although it clearly engages 
in political activity), extreme liberal politics, 
and nonrepresentative nature. 

The pamphiet points out that, although 
NSA claims to speak fot “over 1 million 
American students,” most of the students 
being “spoken for” have only a dim idea of 
what is going on, Reason: “NSA member- 
ship is student government membership. 
* * è To sign up member schools, NSA does 
Not go to the students for approval. It deals 
with a handful of student leaders.” 

For those who would like to know more 
about the NSA battle, this YAF document 
is highly recommended. It is available, at 
$1 per copy, from: Young Americans for 
Freedom, 514 C Street NE., Washington, D.C. 


From the Buffalo (N. T.) News] 
NATIONAL STUDENT ASSOCIATION DESCRIBED AS 

Lert LEANING: LEADERS Have TAKEN PART 

In “RABBLE ROUSING” POLITICAL ACTIVITIES, 

ANOTHER YOUTH GROUP SAYS 

(By Fred Turner) 

The US. National Student Association, 
Which of recent years has come under in- 
creasing campus criticism, is currently the 
target of an attack by the Young Americans 
for Freedom, Inc, with headquarters in 
Washington, D.C. 

In a 54-page brochure just issued, YAF 
Charges the student association has an “es- 
tablished leftist political complexion” and 
labels its claim to represent American stu- 
dents “a fantastic fraud.” 

The YAF notes that, in the past 3 years, 
33 colleges with a student body of. 230,000 
have withdrawn from NSA—among them 
Bome of the largest schools in the country. 

The NSA constitution says it prohibits 
Political agitation and all activity “which 
does not affect students in their role of stu- 
dents,” a status which earns it tax exemp- 
tion and permits major contributors from 
tax-exempt groups which could not legally 
Contribute otherwise. 


PUT STUDENTS ON RECORD 


The YAF booklet contends that despite 
this, NSA, claiming to represent 1 million 
American students, opposed nuclear testing, 
agitated against the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities and urged cessation 
Of military and/or economic aid to countries 
friendly to the United States (“but not sug- 
gesting similar action toward a single Com- 
munist nation”). 

It also placed American students on record 
as condemning U.S. involvement in the Bay 
Of Pigs Cuban invasion; regretting the ab- 
sence of contact with the Chinese Commu- 
nist Student Union and upholding the Com- 
Mmunist-led Japanese students who rioted 
against President Eisenhower's visit. 

Through a device whereby the national 
executive committee “minds the store“ be- 

een national congresses of NSA, many res- 
Slutions published to the world as the think- 
ing of all American students never were 
Passed on by the delegates. 


ACCUSES NATIONAL STAFF 


They were the work of the NEC of as few 
as 10 and not more than 31 members. Of 
83 policy resolutions adopted in 1962-63, less 
than 35 percent, YAF contends, were adopted 
by the national congress in plenary session. 

YAF accuses the NSA national staff of 
Continuing to engage in rabble-rousing pol- 
itical activities’ and insists it maps out pre- 
digested programs for delegates to follow. 

While conservative speakers find it difficult 
to get recognition at NSA congresses, here 
is a sample of speakers who were “placed for 
top priority“ at the 1962 congress: 
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Daniel Rubin, national youth director, 
Communist Party, U.S.A. and editor of Com- 
munist Viewpoint, a new publication aimed 
at youth. 

LITERATURE DISPLAYED 

Phillip Luce of the Emergency Civil Lib- 
erties Committee cited as a subversive group 
by the U.S. Attorney General. 

Burton White, key figure arrested for his 
part in the Communist-instigated riots in 
San Francisco in May, 1960. 

Marvin Markman, executive vice president 
of Advance, New York, which Attorney Gen- 
eral Kennedy described as a Communist 
front. 

Communist and Trotskyist-Communist lit- 
erature was given prominent display at the 
1962 congress. 

Of the 33 colleges withdrawing from NSA 
since 1961, included are such large ones as 
Indiana, Ohio State, Texas, Northwestern 
Missouri, Oklahoma, Nebraska, Kansas, Utah 
State and Vanderbilt. 

NYU FOR WITHDRAWAL 


Among those which have rejected proposed 
NSA affiliation are Purdue, George Washing- 
ton, Fordham Virginia, Kentucky, Tufts, 
Texas Christian, New Hampshire, Franklin 
& Marshall, Gettysburg and Washington & 
Lee. : 

New York University (Washington Square 
branch) with an enrollment of 32,000, fa- 
vored withdrawal on a referendum. 

Canisius College is listed as having with- 
drawn, while the University of Buffalo State 
University College, Rosary Hill, DTouvine 
and Niagara are still listed as members. 

YAF notes that only those schools which 
maintain student-elected councils may be 
NSA members. 


What the Small Towns Mean to Ameri- 
ca—Speech at Huntington Homecoming 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on Saturday, June 29, 1963, I attended a 
heart-warming homecoming in Hunting- 
ton, Angelina County, Tex. It was one 
of those old-fashioned dinner-on-the- 
grounds events enjoyed by all. I have 
had numerous requests for copies of my 
remarks on that occasion, and I ask 
unanimous consent that they be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp today. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

WHAT THE SMALL TowN MEANS TO AMERICA 

Chairman Flournoy, fellow east Texans, 
thank you, Benton Musslewhite for that elo- 
quent and generous introduction. 

Here in east Texas in the heart of the 
Pineywoods, on a ridge of land between the 
Neches and Angelina Rivers, the pioneers 
found abundant wood, water and game, and 
a fertile soil for ample food and fiber. Here 
they settled and made a small city. Here 
more than a thousand of their descendants 
live today, and many other thousands of 
descendants of those early settlers are here 
to help you celebrate this Huntington 
homecoming. 

Your home county of Angelina is a good 
place to live as shown by the fact that you 
have in it five cities of over a thousand pop- 
ulation, four of them with a population of 
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between 1,000 and 3,000 people in addition to 
the county’s capital city of Lufkin, a city of 
20,000. 

This is a fair land, but the highways to 
the cities are calling the boys and girls from 
the farms and ranches and forests and small 
towns of America. 

Those who know the stability and cour- 
age and endurance of people from quiet 
places are alarmed at the drift to megalopolis, 
You who left Huntington for the cities are 
back because of the native heath call, the 
nostalgia for your ancestral home, the in- 
herent instinct of a man for nature, the un- 
requited longing of a machine man for the 
quiet of fleld and forest. 

From such environment came the Found- 
ing Fathers of America. Such an environ- 
ment is the native soil of democracy, the 
kind of heritage that breeds free men and 
free and progressive political institutions. 
Nearly two centuries later, with vast cities all 
around us, it is worthy to note that the first 
seven astronauts chosen in America, came 
from small towns. 

Those who were caim in space, came from 
calm spaces. If all of the young people of 
America leave the small towns, from whence 
will come this stable leadership for the 
future? 

More than space and quiet is involved in 
smalltown living. There is a family unity, 
a family spirit, a family gathering together 
in the morning, at midday sun, and in the 
evening’s cool, that the big cities do not 
allow. In these three-times-a-day family 
gatherings, the family is knit together and 
a spirit of helpfulmess and mutual consid- 
eration and cooperation is born, that those 
in cities miss, and feel a strange unquiet at 
its absence. 

As darkness falls over the trees and town 
lots and the fireflies throw their stars into 
the weeds and grass and the whippoorwill 
gives his deepwoods call, old memories will 
surge up in the hearts of all the homecomers 
here of the days they lived these streets and 
acres. You will look at trees whose shade 
you knew as a child, standing yet, waiting 
for your return to the comfort of their 
shadows. 

Your east Texas is my east Texas. My 
father, now 98 years of age, still lives in the 
old home I was born in at Chandler, Hender- 
son County, 1 mile from the bank of the 
Neches. 

As a boy, I knew its cool waters, its cur- 
rents, and eddies, its banks and its mud 
bars, its sluggish sloughs and swift-moving 
current. Its riches in fishes, its turtles and 
terrapins, its alligators and poison water 
moccasins that add to the background of 
adventure that every east Texas boy lives. 

The catamount’s howl and the panther's 
scream still split the solitude of these woods 
a few years ago. Some say they hear them 
yet. 

The stately heron, the long-necked water 
turkey, the large woodpeckers of the deep 
forests, the many songbirds of brilliant 
colors, all bring moving color to the country- 
side and inspiration to the spirit of man. 
They are art and beauty on the wing, and 
they lift the spirit of man. 

These pioneer east Texas woods, too, had 
an abundance of game from quail to wild 
turkeys, from squirrel to deer, from teal to 
Canadian geese, that gave to the zest of the 
hunt and added to the material well-being 
of man. 

Here in the small town, nature hugs a 
man as tightly as the air does; it is a part 
of his life, his soul, his being. The concrete 
and asphalt jungles of the giant megapolis 
have not imprisoned the soul of man. Here 
his spirit is freer than anywhere else on 
earth. This is a fair land, a good way of 
life. 

Here the spiritual man lives too. Here 
live a God-fearing people, loving justice and 
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God, 


During these past 20 months, I have visited 
every inhabited continent on earth, except 
Australia. I have viewed the length of the 
Nile, the sands of the Sahara, the cool green 
hills of east Africa, and the mystic shores 
of the Congo in the sultry rain forests south 
of the Equator. 

I have watched the mighty Amazon, seen 
the fabulously rich pampas of the Argentine, 
the high Andes of Peru, the cedars of Le- 
banon, the citrus groves of the new Israel, 
the emerging Arabs in Morocco, Persian gar- 
dens in Iran, the herds of Pakistan at Kyber 
Pass, the vineyards of Italy, and the close- 
ploughed fields of France and Germany. But, 
fellow east Texans, for good kindly pleasant 
living, in an abundant land with a mild 
climate, east Texas is the best place I've ever 
lived. Here a beneficent providence touched 
the earth. Here man can be happy. 

So that future generations can contine to 
live and enjoy this good earth and earn 
a living, we are building the great McGee 
Bend Dam, to impound the largest lake 
wholly within the boundaries of Texas, With 
the Area Redevelopment Act, we are rebuild- 
ing the economy of east Texas, with a tour- 
ist inn already approved for Woodyille and 
new plants at Jacksonville. Applications are 
pending for a historical restoration at 
Nacogdoches, 63½ million in job-creating 
projects at Diboll, a $578,000 nursing home 
for Lufkin, and many other projects near 
you in east Texas. 

You in Huntington are in the center of 
this activity, with industrial growth at Luf- 
kin and Diboll to the west and the great 
McGee Bend Dam and lake recreation area 
to the east. You have the best location of 
all to grow with the great tourist traffic 
that can be yours. Your growth is certain, 
your future can be bright. With the oppor- 
tunities soon to open to your youth, scarcely 
dreamed of 10 years ago, you know that 
there will always be a Huntington. 

The homecoming participants today can 
rejoice in the knowledge that your city is 
on the eve of a new growth, comparable 
to that you knew with the coming of the 
T. & N.O. Railroad, which tied Dallas to the 
sea at Beaumont and opened the markets 
of Texas and the world to the products of 
your fertile flelds and rich forests. 

But your greatest export has been people, 
able, honest, dedicated Americans. Now you 
will open these treasures to visitors coming 
here. Your natural treasure will be enjoyed 
in this area by a multitude of visitors who 
will come to be rested and re-inspired, and 
their bodies and spirits strengthened, by the 
greatness of your natural resources and the 
kindness of you good people. 

In this mad, mad world, may this middle 
Neches area always be one of God's gardens. 


Public Sentiment on Test Ban Treaty 
as Revealed by Congressional Mail Is 
Hardly One Sided 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the Au- 
gust 13 issue of the Knoxville Journal 
carried Ralph de Toledano’s column dis- 
cussing the gradual increase of antitest 
ban treaty letters to Members of the 
Congress. The column is as follows: 
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CONGRESS, PUBLIC, AND Test BAN TREATY 
(By Ralph de Toledano) 

Senators, Representatives, and the White 
House staff have been busily counting let- 
ters on the test ban treaty. Any analysis 
of this mail is premature, if only because 
those who receive it are fudging a little on 
what is says. But one fact is crystal clear: 

Most of the country doesn’t give two hoots 
and a holler about the treaty. 

As a corollary to this sentiment, the ma- 
jority of letterwriters—even those favoring 
the treaty—don’t trust the Soviets as far 
as you can throw the Washington Monument. 

The volume of mail has been so small, in 
fact, that many Representatives and Sena- 
tors have had to go burrowing for it. Their 
statistics—"it's 10 to 1 for“ or “it’s 10 to 1 
against“ —are meaningless when you pin 
them down and find that the total mail 
sometimes runs no more than 18 letters. 

President Kennedy's mail is a perfect ex- 
ample of this. When he made his speech 
denouncing Comrade Khrushchev and order- 
ing a blockade of Cuba, more than 40,000 
letters poured in. Today. Press Secretary 
Salinger says that the mall is running 12 
to 1 for the treaty. But at the last count, 
the total was a meaningless 3,500. Experts 
on Washington mail response say that the 
President was probably getting close to that 
number of letters on nuclear testing over a 
similar period of time in the past without 
even noticing them. 

That the White House should receive such 
a thin flow of mail on this topic Is a little 
surprising. Mr. Kennedy has pleaded for 
mass support of the treaty, and this is usual- 
ly a sure-fire way of pulling in correspond- 
ence. The Committee for Sane Nuclear 
Policy and the Women’s Strike for Peace, if 
they had a small fraction of the membership 
and support they claim, could alone have 
done better. 

But on Capitol Hill, how does it go? 
Some Senators believe that the voters will 
cut the throat of any candidate who op- 
poses the treaty. There is no evidence to 
back their view, but fears of this kind die 
hard. To get some idea of how the mail 
shapes up, a staff member of National News- 
Research conducted a check for me. 

A liberal Republican Senator reported that 
his mail was running 2 to 1 against the 
treaty. This ratio was steady. A Mid- 
western liberal Democrat, on the other hand, 


ald that he had received 300 letters and 


wires on the test ban treaty—roughly what 
he was getting on other major issues. 
Though his mail is 4 to 1 in favor statewide, 
it is overwhelming against from the big 
cities—real ise. 

Senator J. WILLIAM FULBRIGHT, chairman 
of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee, noted very thin returns—some 50 let- 
ters in all since the President's speech. They 
favored the treaty, but the returns were so 
small that Futpricur seemed not to be pay- 
ing much attention to them. 

Senator WILLIAM Proxmire of Wisconsin, 
who has been beating the drums for a nu- 
clear test ban treaty, received almost no mail 
until the last few days. The “official” figure 
for the hundred or more letters he has had 
to date is 60 to 40 in favor. A little ques- 
tioning, however, indicated that it was al- 
most squarely 50-50. . 

Mall for Senator KENNETH KEATING, mid - 
dle-of-the-road New York Republican, has 
shifted from 6,305 for and 968 against (6% 
to 1) to 1,857 for and 500 against (3 ½ to 1)— 
a marked change. Republican Senator KARL 
Mownpr of South Dakota has received 18 let- 
ters in all—10 of them against. 

A sampling of 10 other Republican Sena- 
tors showed everything from “strongly for” 
(in the East) to ‘heavily against” (in the 
Midwest and Mountain States) but all 
pointed out that their mail was very light. 
This roughly followed the pattern of a survey 
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made by Senate Republican Leader EvererT 
DRESEN. 

The public apathy, if such it can be called, 
may help the Senate arrive at a careful de- 
cision when it debates the treaty. For if it 
finally penetrates the upper reaches of the 
Senatorial consciousness that the voters are 
not breathing down the necks of those who 
oppose (or favor) the test ban treaty, then 
the Issues can be thoroughly explored. The 
wiser heads in Washington are calling pre- 
cisely for this, as they warn that the hysteria 
being pumped up by the State Department 
helps neither the treaty nor the Nation. 


Having expressed many doubts about 
the treaty, my own mail, of course has 
run almost entirely unfavorable toward 
ratification of the pact. There follows 
extracts from some of this correspond- 
ence: 

Fort Worth, Tex.: Stop and consider what 
it will be like when we capitulate to Russia.” 

Chicago, III.: “It is certainly going to be 
very difficult for even those Senators who 
have strong reservations on the treaty to vote 
against it because of the political repercus- 
sions of being branded a ‘w: OSE 
will take great courage on their part, but I 
still have the hope that perhaps we can get 
as Many as 34 Senators who are that 
courageous,” 

Santa Barbara, Calif.: “Put me down as one 
more voice crying out against the President's 
Test Ban Treaty. We must not lose another 
strategic battle to them.” 

Los Angeles, Calif.: “Let us have no nu- 
clear test ban with bloody Khrushchev un- 
til he gets out of Hungary, Poland, and Latvia 
and frees them from Communist dictator- 
ship.” 

McAllen, Tex.: Isn't it the silliest thing 
you ever heard of to buddy, buddy up with 
Khrushchev and beg him to fetter us with 
a partial test ban treaty?” 

Lancaster, Calif.: There is nothing in the 
agreement that China cannot do atmospheric 
testing so why would it not be logical that 
they could move all their scientists and do 
all their testing across the line in China 
where they could not be observed? It is 
silly on our part to trust Russia as they have 
never kept an agreement, to say nothing 
about China, and by cutting down they could 
go ahead and use the Chinese blind to their 
advantage and before we could turn around, 
they could lay us all to rack and ruin.” 

La Habra, Calif.: “America must come 
first.” 

Salt Lake City, Utah: “The love fest and 
secret agreements with Khrushchey are in- 
deed dangerous to America and its freedoms.” 

Bell, Calif.: “While I believe we are all in- 
terested in peace, we are not in favor of a 
sellout.” 

Los Angeles, Calif.: “A test ban at this 
time would surely weaken this country, and 
I am quite sure it would aid the Russians.” 

Winter Park, Fla.: “America will stop all 
testing while Russia's great nuclear testing 
force will be somewhere deep in China mak- 
ing hundreds and hundreds of new and newer 
tests all the time. Don't fall for this big 
doubleeross.“ 

Glen Ellyn, II.: We do not trust the Rus- 
slans, in fact, we feel the Sino-Russo fuss 
could be a blind for us to fall into,” 

Orinda, Calif.: “No signed agreement with 
Khrushchev is worth the paper it is written 
on, We should be strengthening our de- 
fenses instead of reducing them.” 

San Diego, Calif.: “I do not believe a ‘leop- 


drawn his statement: ‘We will bury you.’ It 
is possible the test ban treaty will speed the 
day for making good on this threat.” 
Aurora, Ill.: “Preserye peace through main- 
taining a strong Military Establishment.” 
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Racine, Wis.: “It would be unreasonable to 
think that the Russians would cease their 
extensive nuclear research for ca- 
Pability if a test ban treaty were signed.” 


Versatility and Diversification of Capitol 
Airways Equipment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT GORE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. GORE. Mr. President, I ask 
Unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Capitol Airways Head Has Come 
& Long Way From Barnstorming,” writ- 
ten by George Horne, and published in 
233 York Times of Sunday, May 12, 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
&s follows: 

Carrrot Amways Heap Has Com A LONG 
War From BARNSTORMING—JESSE STALL- 
INGS’ FLEET CARRIED 18,465 Over ATLANTIC 
IN 1962 as BIGGEST oF COMMERCIAL CHAR- 
TER LINES 


(By George Horne) 

The man who heads the largest charter 
Carrier among the trans-Atlantic supple- 
mental airlines learned to fly as a youngster 
in 1924 with a $200 Curtis Jenny. 

He is Jesse F. Stallings, president of Cap- 
ital Airways, Inc., which last year carried 
18,465 charter passengers in the growing 
trans-Atlantic business. No other Ameri- 
Can-flag line carried this many, including 
Certificated carriers in the charter business. 

Capitol is now the largest commercial 
charter carrier and one of the major con- 
tract carriers for the U.S. Air Force. 

From a one-plane operation that began 
in 1946 when Mr. Stallings resigned his $1,- 
200-a-month job as a captain with Ameri- 
can Airlines, Capitol has grown rapidly. It 
has a fleet of 41 planes and has just or- 
dered a new one in the $7 million bracket. 

CONVERTIBLE JET TRANSPORT 


It will be the first pure jet for the Capitol 
fleet—a Douglas DC-8F Jet Trader—a con- 
Vertible transport that can be moved back 
and forth between the line's diverse cargo 
and passenger trades. 

Capitol was one of the first commercial 
airlines to get into contract operations with 
Logair, the domestic scheduled air freight 
Service between military installations oper- 
Se ek Logiki Carers CES Alt 

ce. 


The company has a fleet of five Argosy 
turboprop freighters and 17 C-46 carriers in 
the Logair service. They fly 8,150 miles 
daily. 

Of its 41 planes, 33 are committed to the 
Civil Reserve Air Fleet, known as CRAF. 
This is the backup fleet of commercial craft 
Which would go into airlift service for na- 
tional defense in time of emergency. Cap- 
itol is one of the three top airlines in the 
country—including the big trunk airlines 
in the number of planes committed to 


DOUBLE-END LOADER 


The British Argosy, built by Whitworth 
Gloster Aircraft, is a double-end loader of 
in capabilities. Mr. Stallings re- 
cently speeded up the plane’s loading ar- 
rangement, putting in a new mechanized 
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idea developed by the Air Force, called the 
463L system. Cargo taken aboard at one end 
in effect pushes along cargo for unloading at 
the other end. 

The ex-airline captain would deny that he 
is a man in a hurry. He is definitely re- 
laxed, and somehow seems to “make haste 
slowly.” His Alabama drawl heightens the 
impression. 

But he moves fast and far, and he has done 
so since his first solo in the Jenny as a 15- 
year-old cadet at Kentucky Military Acad- 
emy. Today his interests and responsibili- 
ties are widely scattered. 

In addition to the transatlantic charter 
business, Capitol charters domestically. It 
airlifts military passengers and cargo for the 
Military Air Transport Service, from the 
MATS terminal at Charleston, S.C., to Air 
Force installations in the Canal Zone, Puerto 
Rico, and as far away as Libya. 

The company’s headquarters is at Berry 
Field, in Nashville. Its chief maintenance 
and operations base for the Argosy and Con- 
stellation fleets is at Wilmington, Del, 

That is where the new jet will be based 
when the airline gets it in August. 

Oklahoma City is the base for flight crews 
and maintenance for Logair carriers. Flight 
crews for the MATS service are based at 
Charleston. And the company maintains of- 
fices abroad and in New York and Chicago. 

BORN IN BIRMINGHAM 

All of which means that Capitol’s presi- 
dent is almost always on the move. To 
facilitate his work, Mr. Stallings files his own 
Twin Beech executive aircraft. It logs be- 
tween 100,000 and 125,000 miles a year. 

Mr. Stallings was born in Birmingham, 
Ala., the son of the late Jesse F. Stallings, Sr., 
an Alabama lawyer and a former Member of 
Congress. He studied engineering and busi- 
ness administration at the University of 
Alabama. At night he studied law for a 
while. When the family’s fortunes faded in 
the depression, he earned college money 
hopping passengers in a biplane he had 
bought. 

Like many a pilot he turned to barnstorm- 
ing, and once got into some trouble by land- 
ing a light plane on the back of a running 
mule by accident, in darkness. 

He joined American ‘Airlines in 1936, and, 
in World War II, was assigned to fly under 
contract with the Air Transport Command. 

REVENUES RISE FAST 

After the war, he and another pilot put 
up $5,000 each and started Capitol at Nash- 
ville as a fixed-base operation offering flight 
training, aircraft sales, service, and mainte- 
nance. He kept on at American, but his 
partner pulled out of the company and Mr. 
Stallings left airline flying to devote full 
time to his struggling enterprise. It paid 
off. 

By 1953 Capitol revenues had passed 61 
million, and by last year they had risen to 
$18,750,000, 

What Mr. Stallings emphasizes—without 
saying so—is that his company has been one 
of the stable and consistent growth com- 
panies in the industry. 

He can hardly walt for the new DC-8F. 
It will range through the various services, 
and in rush periods carry Atlantic passengers. 

Mr. Stallings has a lot of faith in the de- 
velopment of this business, and small 
wonder. Last year he had 181 Atlantic 
flights. This year it will be 200. 

One interesting development has been 
noted in the Atlantic charter business. In 
1959 only 3 percent of the line's passengers 
began their trips in Europe. In 1961 the 
group charters were 19 percent European in 
origin. Last year the ratio was 42 percent. 
This year it will be about half and half— 
perhaps a good augury for the future of the 
balance-of-payments problem. 
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Welcome to Greensburg, Bearings 
Co. of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Greensburg (Ind.) Daily 
News: 

WELCOME TO GREENSBURG, BEARINGS Co. OF 
AMERICA 


The Bearings Co. of America Division of 
Federal-Mogul-Bower Bearings, Inc., will 
hold open house to the public on Saturday 
afternoon, August 17. 

This will afford the initial opportunity for 
residents of Greensburg and surrounding 
area to inspect these modern new industrial 
facilities. 

Escorted tours have been arranged to en- 
able the public to see the precision machin- 
ery used in BCA operations and to inspect the 
plant and equipment, representing a multi- 
million dollar investment. z 

The program, following two earlier events, 
dedication of Interstate 74 by Gov. Matthew 
E. Welsh and a Chamber of Commerce lunch- 
eon at 11:30 p.m. at the Elks’ Club, will open 
at 1 p.m. at the BCA plant. 

The building will be officially dedicated 
in a ceremony in which both the American 
flag and the Indiana flag will be raised. 

At 1:30 pm., the plant will begin its open 
house, which will continue during the af- 
ternoon. Governor Welsh will remain in 
Greensburg for the luncheon and the BCA 
open house. 

Important leaders of industry, including 
key figures of Federal-Mogul-Bower Bear- 
ings, Inc., and Bearings Co. of America Divi- 
sion, will come to Greensburg for the open 
house. 

Open house at the imposing BCA plant will 
signalize an important milestone in the prog- 
ress of Greensburg and community. 

Announcement of the decision of Bearings 
Co, of America to locate a new plant in 
Greensburg was made on May 15, 1962. Op- 
erational plans of BCA here were presented 
to a group of civic leaders on August 15, 
1962. Ground on the 36-acre tract on U.S. 
421 was broken late in July last year. 


Actually, bearings have been produced at 
the new plant for several months, The open 
house, however, affords the initial opportu- 
nity for the public to inspect the plant and 
operations. 

Without question, Greensburg has secured 
one of the fine industrial facilities to locate 
in the Hoosier State in recent years. Pres- 
ent employment is slightly over 100, and the 
operating program calls for expansion to an 
employed personnel of 200 before the end of 
1963. And, there is a possibility of enlarge- 
ment of plant facilities in the future, since 
the present building is expandable. 

Significant in the BCA open house will be 
the economic impact to this community. 
This will be reflected in more jobs, greater 
payroll, new families, more retail business, 
enhanced opportunity for employment for 
youths leaving the farms and an overall up- 
grading of the economic life of this com- 
munity. 

The open house will enable citizens of this 
area to appreciate the scope of BCA preci- 
sion operations in the manufacture of ball 
bearings. : 
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It will also afford an opportunity for area 
residents to become acquainted with key per- 
sonnel of BCA and Federal-Mogul-Bower 

Inc. 
98... tibia Mt RG Daath an ee 
hanced faith in the economic future of this 
community, evidenced in the past 15 years 
by the other fine industries which now claim 
Greensburg as their home. 

On the occasion of the plant dedication 
and open house, citizens of Greensburg and 
surrounding area will welcome Bearings Co. 
of America to this community. 


It’s Time for a Look at the Rabble 


Rousers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Record the at- 


tached editorial from the Nashville Ban- 

ner of August 15, 1963, entitled “It’s Time 

for a Look at the Rabble Rousers.” 
There being no objection, the editorial 

was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 

as follows: 

Ir’s TIME For A Look AT THE RABBLE ROUSERS 


A Negro called the office of the Associated 
Press in Chicago the other day and suggested 
that if reporters would go and talk to Ne- 
groes where they live, instead of chasing 
around after self-designated leaders foment- 
ing the current racial turmoil, the wire serv- 
ice might just come upon some truth to pass 
on to the rest of the country. 

The reporter went to the South Side neigh- 
borhood and found that most colored per- 
sons he interviewed were not ready to march 
on Washington, or planning a sit-in at the 
mayor's office. They were mainly interested 
in the economic facts of life, education, and 
the employment of their abilities to make an 
honest living. 

If the US, Attorney General had been 
along, he would have heard no threats of vio- 
lence and bloodshed to take back to Wash- 
ington arid hurl at Congress. 

Instead, he might have talked in Chicago 
to 5. B. Fuller, Negro businessman, whose 
firm this year will sell $10 million worth of 
soap and give employment to 600 persons, 
colored and white. 

Mr. Fuller, born in Louisiana, told US. 
News & World Report that (without congres- 
sional action) he started selling soap door to 
door as a child to keep himself and his 
brothers and sisters off charity. In his fam- 
ily it wasn't considered respectable to live off 
the community. Charity did not become a 
way of life until social workers began calling 
it relief. 

The successful Chicagoan said, in effect, 
that he was able to obtain a good sixth 
grade education without being hauled for 
miles for forced association with white chil- 
dren. He was even neglected to the extent 
that the Supreme Court of that day did not 
tell him he had an inferiority complex. And 
now, he makes the astounding statement 
that obtaining an education depends on the 
attitude of the student, not the type of 
school or the extent to which it is integrated. 

The president of the Fuller Products Co, 
did not waste any time in his youth on sit- 
ins for civil rights. He said he always had 
all the rights he needed, then and now. He 
sees no necessity for new laws. 
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To quote the executive: “The Negro has 
the same rights that other people have in 
America. He has a right to vote, he has a 
right to start a business for himself, and he 
has a right to find a job, providing there’s 
anybody he can sell his services to. But he 
must learn to use those rights.” 

In other words, this businessman believes 
the American system as presently constituted 
is the best for him and his race. He does not 
cry out in his frustration for advice from 
a Ph. D. in nonviolence, who has studied in 
India or Russia. But most remarkable of all, 
he has achieved a role of leadership among 
his people without ever being locked up in a 
jail or a penitentiary. He has mostly just 
served his country and sold soap. 

All of which tends to remind that the time 
has come for a long hard look at the con- 
tending rabble-rousers who claim to speak 
for the American Negro. The American Bar 
Association and the AFL-CIO studied the 
matter several hours Tuesday and the find- 
ings of these two organizations could not be 
construed as an endorsement for mob rule. 

The march on Washington is not to pro- 
mote needed legislation, but to seek to force 
the enactment of laws to penalize self-re- 
specting white and Negro citizens for the 
benefit of a raucous segment of the popula- 
tion, devoid of any sense of obligation or 
gratitude. They demand bread without work 
and exaltation through bestowal of privileges 
that restrict the freedom of the diligent who 
must pay the bill. This militant mass that 
will move on the Capital August 28, spon- 
sored by misguided do-gooders and jallbirds, 
has pushed the administration beyond a 
point of no return, 

The future of the country is in the hands 
of Congress—and Congress should act like 
it's aware of the seriousness of the assign- 
ment. Because responsible American citi- 
zens, white and black, are not going to be 
pushed around by a mob organized by Bay- 
ard Rustin, dubbed “Mr. March on Wash- 
ington” by fellow officials, 

That's not what the Pasadena Police De- 
partment calls him. He's listed there as a 
pervert and was in residence at the western 
hoosegow for 60 days. 

A couple of Federal prisons know him as 
a draft dodger and an agitator. 

We don't know what they call him in 
Moscow. 


The Marvels of Aviation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
in the Community News and Baltimore 
Countian for August 16, 1963, Editor 
Paul T. Morgan anticipated President 
Kennedy's proclamation of August 19 
as National Aviation Day by writing a 
timely and informative editorial on the 
great benefit aviation has been to our 
Nation and the world. I am delighted to 
include it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

THE MARVELS or AVIATION 

By Presidential proclamation, National 
Aviation Day will be observed on August 19. 
The very name turns the mind back to that 
most daring and romantic of modern eras, 
when the Wright brothers and their intrepid 
successors were proving to a skeptical world 
that manned flight was possible. Memory 
turns also to the fabled “circuses” of the 
First World War, when a gallantry in com- 
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bat that has since gone out of the world 
was shown. 

The mind moves on to the amazing planes 
of the present that will whisk around the 
world in a matter of hours, almost con- 
founding the sun itself. Then on to the 
Tuture which the scientists blueprint for 
us, in which passenger flights will move at 
thousands of miles an hour and the cities of 
Europe, Asia and South America will be, in 
point of time, as close as the next town. 

The aircraft has added a new dimension to 
life. May that dimension, in all the years 
to come be one of peace and service to the 
human race. 


Spurs to Housing Development in Latin 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr, JAVITS.. Mr. President, a recent 
newsletter of the National League of In- 
sured Savings Associations, referring to 
forthcoming hearings before the House 
Banking and Currency Committee on 
legislation to create an International 
Home Loan Bank, enclosed an interest- 
ing article which appeared in the New 
York Times on July 28, 1963, entitled 
“United States Spurs Latin Americans 
To Mobilize Savings To Finance Homes.” 

One of the most significant aspects of 
this roundup of assistance to Latin 
American housing is the conclusion that 
the “longrun need is for middle-level 
savings and loan men who speak Span- 
ish and who can give a year or two of 
their time.” I have long contended that 
a longrun need exists most urgently in 
Latin America, as well as in other less 
developed areas, for middle level tech- 
nical assistance, beyond the types of per- 
sonnel provided at the executive level by 
AID and at the working level by the 
Peace Corps. The mutual effort of gov- 
ernment agencies and private savings 
and loan associations and individual ex- 
ecutives, which is outlined in this article, 
suggests that the manpower shortage 
can be tackled in the same energetic way. 

I ask unanimous consent that the ar- 
ticle may be printed in the Appendix of 
the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

UNITED States Spurs Latin Americans TO 
Mog Savincs To Finance Homes 
(By Edward Cowan) 

Spurred by the United States under the 
banner of the Alliance for Progress, a number 
of Latin American countries are establishing 
savings and loan industries and central home 
loan banks. Their immediate goal is to mo- 
bilize personal savings to finance home bulld- 
ings and eradicate substandard housing. In 
doing so, they hope to develop the financial 
mechanisms—and habits of thrift—that 
could propel their economies continuously 
upward. 

Achievements have been modest but im- 
pressive if one keeps in mind the enormity 
of the task. Chile is the leader with 22 sav- 
ings and loan associations. Peru has 12, 
Ecuador 7, Venezuela 4, and the Dominican 
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Republic 8. El Salvador and Panama re- 
cently adopted enabling legislation for home 
loan bank systems. Uruguay, Peru, and Ar- 
Bentina are considering it. 

Serving as a pattern is the U.S. system of 
11 regional Federal Home Banks and a su- 
Pervising Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
in Washington. Savings institutions that 
join the system may borrow from their re- 
Spective loan banks. 

Urging and helping Latin American coun- 
tries to develop sturdy savings and loan in- 
dustries are the U.S. Agency for Inter- 
National Development, the National League 
of Insured Savings Associations, a trade 
group, individual savings and loan execu- 
tives and the Inter-American Development 
Bank, an international institution with 
headquarters in Washington. 

Underlying their efforts is the belief that 
the fastest way to eradicate Latin Ameri- 
Ca’s deficiency of decent housing—estimated 
at 12 to 16 million units—is to mobilize in- 
dividual savings. 

FORTY-FIVE PERCENT OF HOME LOANS 


Replacing slums and rural huts with more 
Sanitary, comfortable dwellings is an end 
in itself, But, importantly, it is also con- 
sidered an important way of strengthening 
resistance to Communist and Castroite 
movements. 

In the United States, savings and loan as- 
Sociations made 45 percent of all home loans 
in 1962, Although the comparison is in an 
Opposite in some respects, officials feel there 
is enough substance to it to justify the at- 
tempt to create a Latin American savings 
and loan industry in advance of the time- 
table suggested by classical economical de- 
velopment theory. 

“The savings are always there,” Stanley 

Housing Chief of the Development 
Bank, said in a recent interview. “In every 
Country there is a residual resource that goes 
into counterproductive efforts unless there 
is a vigorous promotion of saving per se.” 

The basic problem has been a shortage of 
long-term housing credit at moderate in- 
terest rates. Five-year loans at 15 percent 
A year have been typical, it is said. By con- 
trast, newly organized savings associations 
Make 15- and 20-year loans at interest rates 
Of 6 to 10 percent. 

It has been estimated by Rodman C. 
Rockefeller, a vice president of International 
Basic Economy Corp., which builds houses in 
South America, that 50 percent of urban 
families there can afford to pay off a home 


DEMONSTRATION EFFECT 


The workaday philosophy of the bank, AID 
and the U.S. industry is what might be called 
the demonstration effect. It is that the way 
to interest people in saving is to show them 
that the savings and loan association in turn 
Will make loans to them to buy a home. 

Consequently, the bank and AID have pro- 
Vided seed capital to finance home loans now. 

Performance is the best advertisement, not 
Some forlorn hope for 20 years from now,” 
Mr. Baruch said. 

To avoid dissipating the limited seed capi- 
tal available, the bank and AID make their 
bs and grants to central home loan banks. 

You build up your central credit institution 
80 the others can develop around it.“ ex- 
Plained Marvin Weissman, the AlD's Direc- 
tor of Institutional Development. 

To be eligible to borrow for its member 
associations, a home loan bank must regulate 
the terms on which they lend to home buy- 
ers. Another condition is that the associa- 
tions be true mutual institutions, owned by 
the depositors—as are most savings associa- 


tions in this country—and not stock com- 


Panies, 
So far, the AID has provided $38,100,000 of 
Seed capital, in grants and long-term, low- 
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interest loans to Chile, the Dominican Re- 
public, Ecuador, Peru and Venezuela. A 
$12,500,000 loan to Argentina has been ap- 
proved. 


The AID also has made direct housing 
loans in Colombia, Honduras, Jamaica, Pan- 
ama, Venezuela, and Uruguay. 

LOANS MADE 

The bank has made $170 million of seed 
capital loans from its Social Progress Trust 
Fund. The loans will finance enough con- 
struction to employ 116,000 men for 2 
years, to Mr. Baruch, and thus, 
like AID money, will give a direct lift to local 
economies as well as yield better housing. 

Both the bank and AID require that bor- 
rowing governments put up matching sums. 
Self-help, that is, physical labor on the con- 
struction site by home buyers, is counted 
toward the local contribution. Loans are 
supposed to be for the building of houses 
within the pocketbook reach of families 
of low or moderate income. 

The sums available from the AID and the 
bank are insignificant in relation to Latin 
America’s enormous housing needs, “The 
mechanism is more important than con- 
struction to date,” Irving Tragen of the AID, 
said. 

His point was that if by the “demonstra- 
tion effect” the people of Latin America can 
be led to save regularly, a whole new pat- 
tern of finance and economic activity—a 
self-accelerating one—will emerge. 

Indeed, what the housing and savings and 
loan experts are doing could spur not only 
housing but all economic development in 
Latin America, The region has suffered— 
and still does—chronic inflation which dis- 
courages saving. Financing is lacking for 
the investment necessary for a take-off on 
the path to industrialization and steady in- 
increases in national production and income. 

READJUSTMENT BACKED 

One device intended to overcome the de- 
terrent of inflation to savings is the re- 
ajuste”, adopted by Chile at the suggestion 
of Harold Robinson, the AID’s regional hous- 
ing adviser for Latin America. The “re- 
ajuste,” or readjustment, provides for in- 
creasing savings and mortgage balanoes in 
accordance with increases in the official in- 
dex of wages. 

Economists may argue, as the U.S. Treas- 
ury did, that the “readjuste” encourages 
toleration of inflation rather than painful 
anti-inflation measures. But Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. Baruch and others believe that its prac- 
tical success outweights its theoretical de- 
merits. Inflation in Latin America is a fact, 
they say, and unlikely to end soon. The 
thing to do is devise ways to improve eco- 
nomic performance despite it. 

There is much enthusiasm in the AID 
and the bank for the proposed Interna- 
tional Home Loan Bank, Legislation to 
create this institution is languishing in 
Congress. It is felt that the administration 
has not grasped the potential in the pro- 
posal. 

The bank would be a creature of the US. 
Government. U.S. savings associations 
could invest limited sums in it. It would 
make loans to central home loan banks in 
Latin America. Thus, up to $10 billion of 
the assets of the U.S. industry might be made 
available for housing in Latin America. 

One of the problems that money alone will 
not solve is the shortage of trained savings 
and loan personnel in Latin America, Some 
40 top U.S. executives have spent from a week 
to a few months in Latin America giving 
technical advice, Peace Corpsmen are coun- 
seling in Peru. The longrun need íis for 
middle-level savings and loan men who 
speak Spanish and who can give a year or 
two of their time, 
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Newspaper Asks Clarification of Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s Contradictory State- 
ments on Vulnerability of Atmos- 
pheric Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, in a 
series of editorials on. August 6, 14, and 
16, the Long Beach Independent-Press- 
Telegram uneasily points to contradic- 
tory estimates by President Kennedy rel- 
ative to the partial test ban treaty. It 
raises questions which the President 
himself should answer. The editorials 
are as follows: : 

A Test Ban FISHHOOK 


Amid the familiar mood of undaunted 
optimism which has pervaded the signing 
of many ill-fated treaties between Russia 
and the West, three great world powers 
yesterday signed a partial ban on nuclear 
testing. 

Although American Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk describes the treaty as “a good first 
step” toward world peace, the worth of the 
treaty is as questionable as the good faith 
of the Russian signers. Nothing could be 
more tenuous than that. 

It is now up to the United States to decide 
whether this country will participate in the 
treaty. From all indications, sufficient votes 
are available for ratification, but there will 
be no decision, we trust, without thorough 
consideration of the possible dangers. 

One of the big dangers noted by opponents 
of the treaty Mes in the possibility that 
Russia might break the treaty and resume 
testing on a moment's notice, leaving this 
country at a disadvantage. The stock an- 
swer to this argument is that the United 
States can maintain its own readiness to test 
and resume testing if and when the Russians 
do. 

We hope that on this point the words of 
President Kennedy, himself, will be intro- 
duced as testimony in the Senate hearings. 

On March 3, 1962, Mr. Kennedy said in 
a radio and television speech: 

“If we are to be able to be alert to new 
breakthroughs, to experiment with new de- 
signs, then our weapons progress must not 
be limited to theory or to the confines of 
laboratories and caves.” 

He also said: 

In actual practice, particularly in a society 
of free choice, we cannot keep topfilight 
scientists concentrating on the preparation 
of an experiment which may or may not 
take place on an uncertain date in the 
future. Nor can large technical laboratories 
be kept fully alert on a standby basis 
waiting for some other nation to break an 

ent. This is not merely difficult or in- 
convenient—we have explored this alterna- 
tive thoroughly, and found it impossible of 
execution.” 

If the President was correct in these very 
positive statements of slightly more than a 
year ago, the partial test ban, which confines 
weapons progress to laboratories and caves 
and to the preparation of experiments 
“which may or may not take place,” contains 
a monstrous fishhook for the gullible West. 

Let's take a long, hard look at that bait 
before we grab it. 
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Can WE on Can WE Not STAND 
Reapy To Test? 


Secretary of State Dean Rusk was both 
earnest and positive in his statement to the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee in be- 
half of the treaty to outlaw nuclear tests. 

Anticipating the argument that United 
States nuclear preparations might lag while 
the Russians prepared in secret to break the 
treaty, Secretary Rusk said: 

“We shall be on the alert for any violation. 
And we will be ready at all times to resume 
testing in all environments, and promptly, 
if that should be necessary.” 

What troubles us is the fact that on 
March 2, 1962, in announcing resumption of 
atmospheric testing following breach of a 
moratorium by the Soviet Union, President 
John F. Kennedy was just as earnest and just 
as positive in asserting the inability of this 
Nation to be ready at all times to resume 
testing. 

We quoted his statement in detail here 
once before. It bears repeating in summary: 

This Nation’s weapons progress must not 
be limited to the confines of laboratories and 
caves. 

Three years at Geneva proved the Soviets 
would not agree to an effective ban on nu- 
clear tests as long as an agreement without 
controls would enable them to prevent the 
West from testing while they, the Soviets, 
prepared in secret. 

Although some persons might urge keeping 
preparations to test in a constant state of 
readiness, it cannot be done. This is not 
merely difficult or inconvenient—we have ex- 
plored this alternative thoroughly and found 
it impossible of execution.” 

When the President and the Secretary of 
State, speaking on occasions only a few 
months apart, make such contradictory re- 
marks, the ordinary citizen is left not know- 
ing what to think. 

Are the administration's remarks on this 
subject based on a set of known facts at a 
given time, or do they merely support a 
tortuous political strategy? 

Perhaps this is a case in which a scientific, 
nonpolitical authority can offer enlighten- 
ment. While Secretary Rusk was delivering 
his statement to the Sentae Foreign Relations 
Committee, Dr. Edward Teller was testifying 
before the preparedness subcommittee of 
the Senate Armed Services Committee. Dr. 
Teller, the famous physicist who played a 
major role in development of the hydrogen 
bomb, warned that the treaty would jeop- 
ardize the security of the West. He fears, 
particularly, that the treaty would inhibit 
the development of a missile defense for this 
country. 

What is the answer to Dr. Teller's state- 
ment? What is the explanation of the ad- 
ministration’s contradictory views? The 
American people deserve to know before the 
Senate votes on this most crucial issue. 


THE PRESSURE Is ON 


As things look now, approval by the Sen- 
ate of the nuclear test ban is almost certain. 

The pressure from the army of administra- 
tion witnesses and from a world tired of con- 
flict and eager to grasp at straws will surely 
be too much for the Senators to withstand. 

Under such pressure, people who have 
genuine misgivings are going to be shoul- 
dered aside or squeezed into submission. 
Many Senators are going to sign a treaty in 
which they have no real confidence. The 
pressure is on, and to vote otherwise will be 
to court disaster at the next election. 

Many of the Senators who support the 
treaty do so out of genuine conviction, of 
course. They see in it a long stride toward 
world peace. 

We hope they are right. 

We fear they are riding a wave of euphoria 
that could dash us all on the rocks, 

It is unbelievable that Soviet Russia 
would tie its own hands in the field of nu- 
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clear testing while Red China proceeds to 
develop nuclear weapons. It is unbelievable 
that Russia, after all the events of recent 
history, has suddenly become trustworthy. 
Yet, in a sense the approval of the treaty will 
mean that this country is willing to believe 
these things. 

In his testimony Wednesday, Gen. Max- 
well Taylor, Chairman of the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff, gave what only could be interpreted 
as very cool support to the treaty. He said 
that the Joint Chiefs see military disad- 
vantages in the treaty but none serious 
enough to make the treaty unacceptable. 
But he proceeded then to point out that the 
treaty will prevent this country from catch- 
ing up with Russia in the field of high-yield 
nuclear weapons and will allow Russia to 
overtake this country’s lead in the low-yield 
tactical field, ‘ 

What are we getting in exchange for 
giving up an advantage in one field and for- 
feiting the right to come abreast in another? 

A promise. 

From whom? 

Russia, the nation which little more than 
a year ago inspired the following remarks 
in a nationwide speech by the President of 
the United States: 

“The basic lesson of some 3 years and 353 
negotiating sessions at Geneva is this—that 
the Soviets will not agree to an effective ban 
on nuclear tests as long as a new series of 
offers and prolonged negotiations, or a new 
uninspected moratorium, or a new agreement 
without controls, would enable them once 
again to prevent the West from testing while 
they prepare in secret.” 


Charles F. Noyes Celebrates 85th 
Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KENNETH B. KEATING 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. KEATING. Mr. President, last 
month one of America’s and New York's 
most outstanding citizens, Charles F. 
Noyes, celebrated his 85th birthday. 
Charles Noyes has dedicated his life not 
only to the pursuit of his chosen field 
of real estate brokerage, in which he has 
been involved in many of the most sig- 
nificant transactions both in New York 
City and nationwide, but also to myriad 
civic, educational, and philanthropic 
endeavors. To this day, he actively 
manages the affairs of the Jesse Smith 
Noyes Foundation, named after his wife, 
which he created to provide financial aid 
to deserving students without regard to 
their race, creed, or religion, and nearly 
4,000 students have been the beneficiaries 
of grants and loan funds administered 
by this noteworthy foundation. 

Charles Noyes’ life has been a brilliant 
example to his fellow Americans. It 
demonstrates that the right combina- 
tion of intelligence, integrity, high ideal- 
ism, and diligence will find its deserved 
rewards—in worldly success, and in the 
great cultural and spiritual contribu- 


tions to a society of fellow men that such 


success makes possible. With humility, 
with love in his heart for mankind, with 
utmost devotion to the tasks he has set 
out for himself, Charlies Noyes has richly 
earned the tributes that have been paid 
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him as he begins his 86th year and his 

66th in the world of the New York real 

estate business. 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that an article paying honor to 
Charles F. Noyes, which was published 
in the July issue of Real Estate Forum, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Noyes CELEBRATES 85TH BIRTHDAY; NATIONAL- 
LY KNOWN BROKER Is ACTIVE IN REALTY 
FIELD ALTHOUGH RETIRED From COMPANY 
HE FOUNDED IN 1898 


(By Richard L. Stanley) 


A man whose name has been synonymous 
with real estate for 65 years, Charles F. Noyes, 
this month celebrates his 85th birthday. 
And although he voluntarily relinquished 
control of the realty firm he established in 
1898, Noyes remains typically busy, putting 
in a long workday tending to his personal 
and family real estate matters, and par- 
ticularly those matters pertaining to the 
Jesse Smith Noyes Foundation, a philan- 
thropic organization named for his wife, 
which he created in 1947 to provide financial 
nid to deserving students regardless of race, 
creed, or religion. 

In 1959 Noyes made a substantial gift of 
stock of the Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc., to 
his business associates which, with prior 
gifts, amounted to $1,050,000 and last year 
the reins of this nationally known business 
were turned over to Paul T. O'Keefe, formerly 
deputy mayor of the city of New York as 
well as its commissioner of real estate, who 
became president and chief executive officer. 

As a broker, Noyes has closed many im- 
portant deals, the most famous perhaps being 
the sale of the Empire State Building in 
1951, when he was 73—a $51.5 million trans- 
action which ranked as the largest in the 
world at that time. 


The negotiations which Noyes carried 
through in 1948 in connection with prop- 
erties belonging to the New York Hospital 
won for him the annual award of the Real 
Estate Board of New York, Inc., as the most 
ingenious real estate deal of that year. In- 
volved was the property bounded by Broad- 
way, Worth, Church, and Duane Strects, 
about 150,000 square feet. 


The ground had been deeded to the hos- 
pital in 1772 and included 17 buildings. 
mostly 5 stories with 2 basements, contain- 
ing about 700,000 square feet. In 1928-29 
Noyes persuaded David A. Schulte to join 
him and buy the buildings and leaseholds 
for $600,000. The Noyes Co. was the 
broker, as it was again in 1935 when Noyes- 
Schulte sold the entire package back to J. P. 
Morgan, Sr., acting for the hospital. In 1948 
Noyes, the Honorable Samuel Levy and Aaron 
Rabinowitz bought back the property for #3 
million cash through the Noyes organiza- 
tion, and the individual properties were re- 
sold by the Noyes Co. to the tenants for % 
total price of $4,482,500. When most of the 
firms who were tenants in the properties 
migrated to the new textile center between 
34th Street and 42d Street in 1957 and 1958 
Noyes individually bought back five of the 
50 foot by 100 foot buildings on Worth Street 
and an entire blockfront on Church Street 
from Worth to Thomas Streets for cash and 
spent several hundred thousand dollars oD 
improvements. The properties are today 
held free and clear of mortgage. Little did 
Noyes know then that 5 years hence in 1962- 
63 that the largest Federal building except 
for the Pentagon—the size of the Empire 
State Building—would be erected on a 130,- 
000-square-foot plot just east of his five 
Worth Street buildings; or that Mayor Wag- 
ner would, as he did a few months ago, ap- 
prove the plans for the enlarged Civic Cen- 
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ter; or that the Port Authority would spon- 
sor the World Trade Center to the south. 
This is one of many examples of Noyes’ real 
estate sense or possibly his intuition. 

Again, in 1928 this so-called New York Hos- 
pital property would have been the greatest 
tribute of all to Noyes’ record in the real 
estate field. But for the great panic of 1929 
Noyes and Schulte with John J. Raskob as 
their partner would have proceeded with the 
most spectacular building of all time on their 
land. On October 6, 1929, just 23 days before 
the stock market’s disastrous plunge, the 
New York Herald Tribune devoted the entire 
front page of its Sunday section to the an- 
Rouncement of a project which staggered 
the imagination—a 150-story supersky- 
Scraper which would dwarf the Empire State 
Building then in the planning stages. 
“There is no question in my mind,” says 
Noyes, “that this building would have been 
erected if we had not come into the panic 
of 1929-30.” 

Incidentally, Raskob did figure in Noyes’ 
business life other than in the potential 
Geal for the 150-story building on plot of 
150,00 square feet because it was Noyes, as 
broker, who with Raskob of General Motors 
Worked out for Max N. Natanson, as prin- 
cipal, all the ramifications of the deal in 
connection with the present General Motors 
Building, including the obtaining of the 
leasehold covering the ground owned by the 
Wertheim estate and the negotiation of the 
terms of the General Motors lease, the financ- 
ing and the complete rental and manage- 
Ment of the building until it was sold to 
Louis Glickman. 

As early as 1915 Noyes forecast the trend 
north to Fulton Street of the insurance dis- 
trict, then on William Street south to Wall 
Street including buildings on Pine Street to 
Maiden Lane. In 1935 he likewise foresaw 
the the advantages of the Avenue of the 
Americas (then Sixth Avenue) would be 
recognized by investment bullders. Noyes 
himself purchased three adjacent 20-foot 
residences on 5lst Street between Fifth and 

Avenues, two in 1935 for $78,000 and 
the other in 1940 for $35,000. During the 
last 5 years there has been a spectaular 
Wave of construction on that avenue and 
the Noyes properties cost the developers of 
& large office building $1 million to acquire 
for demolition plus an additional $1.5 mil- 
lion to acquire a tenant's lease. 

Noyes has always considered well-located 
Property in New York City “the best of all 
investments.” He further feels that any boy 
With average intelligence, strict integrity 
and high ideals, and willing to work hard 
has a chance to achieve success in the real 
estate profession. 

By the middle 1920's Charles F. Noyes 
Co., Inc., was closing about 7,000 sales or 
leases a year as broker or agent, involving 
& gross of more than $300 million. This 
included the operations of Noyes National, 
active in the South, Midwest and west 
Coast. About 1930 this business was trans- 
ferred to New York City, where it was re- 
Ported that the company managed about 
300 office, loft and commercial buildings, 
and its 3,000 clerical and building service 
employees collected some $40 million in 
Tents annually from 5,500 tenants. 

During the boom days of 1926, the United 

Stores Co., Inc., bought a half-interest 

the Noyes company for $1.2 million and 

Noyes’ life for $2.4 million—at that 

time one of the largest insurance policies 

ever issued on an individual's life. When 

United had financial difficulties Noyes 
Personally bought back the half interest. 

Early in Noyes’ business career he showed 
his Positive ideas against discrimination and 
On July 1, 1947, he personally organized the 
Jessie Smith Noyes Foundation, Inc. For the 

year 1948 the amount distributed by 
the foundation was $54,528. By 1961 the 
figure had increased $398,970. During the 
that the foundation has been in 
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operation, 3,787 students have been helped 
to become better citizens. 

Among many honors bestowed on Noyes 
he particularly cherishes the J. P. Morgan 
Medal of the New England Society in 1962 
for having established student loan funds 
in several New England colleges and univer- 
sities; the Horatio Alger Award bestowed in 
1959; and the title “Honorary Citizen of 
Texas,” awarded him by Gov. Price Daniel in 
1958. In 1953 Noyes was made an honorary 
doctor of laws at St. Lawrence University in 
Canton, N.Y., and received a similar degree 
in 1955 from Park College in Parkville, Mo. 
The following year Pace College honored the 
veteran broker with the degree of Doctor of 
Commercial Sciences, 

Besides being a member of 34 different real 
estate and civic organizations, Noyes has over 
the years been a director of the American 
Red Cross; president and trustee of the 
Heckscher Trust; trustee and at times mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the Title 
Guaranty & Trust Co.; for nearly 30 years, 
a member of the advisory board of directors 
of the Chemical Bank New York Trust Co.; 
and for 65 years a director of the Norwich 
(Conn.) Daily Bulletin, the sixth oldest news- 
paper in the country, established in 1790, 
Incidentally, Noyes’ father, Charles D. Noyes, 
was president of the Bulletin Co., a position 
now filled by Harrison C. Noyes, a brother. 


Political Picture by Ellis Binkley 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES H. (JIMMY) QUILLEN 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. QUILLEN. Mr. Speaker, I insert 
in the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record a political column entitled Po- 
litical Picture” by Ellis Binkley, which 
appeared in the Kingsport Times-News, 
Sunday, August 11, 1963. 

Mr. Binkley is one of the foremost po- 
litical writers in Tennessee and the Na- 
tion, His “Political Picture” column is 
carried regularly in the Kingsport Times 
and the Kingsport News, daily newspa- 
pers published in Kingsport, Tenn. His 
subject matters are always very interest- 
ing, and this particular column I thought 
so dynamic that I wanted to make it 
available to the other Members of Con- 
gress and to the readers of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 

ANTI-Bospy FEELING BROUGHT INTO OPEN 

[By Elis Binkley] 

A few columns back we reported that a 
prominent Young Democrat in the State is 
concerned over the chances of his party car- 
rying Tennessee next year for President 
Kennedy. 

He said that Attorney General Robert 
Kennedy, the President’s brother, was the 
thorn in the party's side, more so than the 
Chief Executive himself. 

This anti-Bobby sentiment is growing all 
across the State. Last week it was brought 
out into the open by a Chattanooga attorney. 

Fletcher R. Morgan, who was Hamilton 
County campaign for Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and President Kennedy, has written 
the President saying that he will oppose him 
when he runs for reelection. 

The prominent civic and political leader 
charges in his letter that the President is 
using the civil rights issue for “political ex- 
pediency” and the power he and Bobby are 
seeking would make the Governor of each 
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State “‘a humiliated puppet of the Kennedys.” 

He also told the President that had he 
known that Bobby would have been named 
Attorney General he would have opposed 
him, rather than managed his campaign in 
1960. 

Morgan, a former district attorney general, 
has been a top leader in the Democratic party 
for more than 40 years. 

Full text of Morgan's letter, copies of 
which were sent to Vice President Lyndon 
Johnson, Senators Kefauver and Gore and 
Representative Brock, follows: 

“My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: I am a lifelong 
Democrat. In 1939 I managed the campaign 
in this county for Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
in that campaign the first integrated meet- 
ing was held in our auditorium and the 
principal speaker was a Negro Congressman. 

“In 1960 I managed your campaign in this 
county and a rally was held at the same 
place in your behalf and at that meeting it 
was my pleasure to introduce Senator Lyn- 
don Johnson and Lady Bird Johnson. 

“Managing your campaign was not a popu- 
lar assignment. Many people were skeptical 
of you because of your religion. Iam a Bap- 
tist, but I have no religious prejudice, nor 
do I possess any racial prejudice. 

“Your every act from the date of your 
inauguration has justified my belief that 
your religion would not dictate your judg- 
ment as President of the United States. 

“But, had I known then that it was your 
intention to appoint your brother Robert 
Kennedy as Attorney General and that you 
and he together would try to usurp the free- 
dom of the people and supplant our free 
government with a dictatorship and a police 
state, I would have done what I shall do 
when you run again—oppose you. 

“There is no way to justify the spending 
of $15 million to keep one person in one 
particular college, when there are thousands 
of worthy boys and girls, both white and 
black, that are denied a chance to attend any 
college because they have no funds. 

“Nor do I sanction your course in taxing 
to death the people of this Nation to give 
foreign aid to countries who don’t even levy 
a tax on their own people. 

“In my judgment the course you and your 
brother are taking is a menace to this coun- 
try and could easily lead to a dictatorship 
and a police state, and that this Nation can 
no longer say the Land of the Free, but can 
still say the Home of the Brave. 

“You are destroying the trust 
people of this Nation have always had and 
should have for its Chief Executive and you 
are striving to place in the hands of Robert 
Kennedy more power than any man should 
ever seek or have. The image the people 
have of Robert Kennedy is that he is a small 
bigot and that he is a menace to the liberties 
of this Nation. 

“The power that you and he are seeking 
under the mask of civil rights is but a means 
to attain the power to supress the will of 
all who oppose you and to make the chief 
executive of every State of this Union a 
humiliated puppet of the Kennedys. 

“Why doesn’t your heart bleed for the 
North American Indians who are citizens of 
the United States and whose rights are 
trampled under foot in every State of this 
Union, where they live? 

“You spend more than $15 million of the 
people’s money to keep a man in school, be- 
cause you say his constitutional rights were 
denied—I fall to see where you have spent 
15 cents to secure the Indian in his equal 
rights. I'll answer that question for you— 
political expediency. A 

“You are riding a high horse, roughshod, 
but I warn you that you are fomenting a 
revolution, and if it comes, you, your high 
horse and little brother Bobbie will know 
just how great is the might of the wrath 
of the people of this Nation. 

“Yours very truly, 
“FLETCHER R. Morcan.” 
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U.S. Relations With Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, a 
very fine article on our relations with 
Yugoslavia recently appeared in the Ar- 
kansas Gazette. It was written by Mr. 
Perrin Jones, who is the publisher of the 
Searcy, Ark., Daily Citizen. Mr. Jones 
is one of the outstanding young newspa- 
permen of my State and, I believe, has 
done an exceptional job of defining the 
complex issues involved in our relations 
with Yugoslavia. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that his article entitled “Arkansas 
Publisher Looks at Yugoslavia,” be print- 
ed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

ARKANSAS PUBLISHER LOOKS AT YUGOSLAVIA 

(Eprror’s Norx— This article is reprinted 
from the Searcy, Ark., Daily Citizen, whose 
publisher, Perrin Jones, has been writing a 
series of articles on his observations while 
traveling in Central and Eastern Europe.) 


(By Perrin Jones) 


America has given the Tito government of 
Yugoslavia a total of $2 billion in foreign aid 
since the Tito break with Stalin in the late 
forties. At present, in addition, Yugoslavia 
owes the United States about 6100 million 
in loans and repayment of seized American 
property. Yugoslavia is repaying this debt 
on schedule. 

But Yugoslavia, no matter what may be 
said for her people, her system, or her pros- 
perity, is still a country which embraces com- 
munism. In this fact lies a basic problem 
for the United States that is already a hot 
potato and one which will get progressively 
hotter in the future. Can the greatest demo- 
cratic power on earth afford to give massive 
aid to a Communist government in order to 
help it build prosperity? Or to put it an- 
other way, are we helping to promote com- 
munism by bolstering the Government of 
Yugoslavia? This question bothers a lot of 
Americans. I must admit it bothered me be- 
fore I went to Yugoslavia and actually got 
the feel of the conditions and saw what our 
American aid has done. 

Some will say that I was brainwashed on 
this subject, but not being at all naive, I 
prefer to think that for once, I see what our 
country is trying to do in Yugoslavia and I 
approve of it. 

The basic theory behind American aid to 
the independent communism of Tito is that 
the money we spend there is helping Tito to 
remain independent of the Kremlin, that it 
is fostering a difference of opinion withtin 
the monolithic structure of world commu- 
nism. One thing that radically disturbs the 
quiet and peaceful movement of commu- 
nism in its efforts to engulf the world is 
when a difference of opinion arises. This 


derstand. In short, we've paid 82 billion to 
keep Tito from having to go to Moscow with 
his bat in his hand. It is a stiff price, but 
I think I can show that it was worth it. 

Before Tito broke with Stalin, Russian 
troops actually had naval bases on 
Adriatic and the front line of Communist 
expansion was just across this little body of 
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water from Italy. Stalin had the warm 
water ports in Europe that not even the 
grandest of the Russian czars ever hope to 
gain. Subverstves could infiltrate Italy * * * 
already with a strong Communist front. 
Greece was in constant turmoil with Red 
agitators drifting through Yugoslavia and a 
civil war there actually occurred. Tito was 
a heroic figure in Europe from his resistance 
to the Germans and the Russians got full 
mileage out of this. 

Then Stalin cracked down to consolidate 
his empire and Tito stood up and said “no.” 
This was the first chink in the wall and we 
rushed in with immediate.and extensive sup- 
port. Now, more than a decade later, Yugo- 
slavia is still independent and extremely 
prosperous. 

We Americans talk a lot about the “self- 
determination" of peoples. Even, we explain 
this to mean that we don't really care what 
sort of government a nation has so long as 
it Is freely arrived at and so long as personal 
freedom is promoted, If these are really our 
criteria—if we believe in this—then we have 
no right as a Nation to penalize Yugoslavia 
just because she travels under the “Commu- 
nist” banner. Our own State Department 
admits that Yugoslavia is the only nation 
in the Eastern bloc that has no agents but- 
ting into our affairs or the affairs of her 
neighbors, she is definitely not a part of the 
world movement of Communist subversion. 

American aid to Yugoslavia is over. The 
plan has expired and the Yugoslavs are not 
asking for additional ald. But, in order that 
the Yugoslavs have enough hard currency to 
pay us the $100 million owed to us, she must 
continue her favored position in trade with 
the United States. Yugoslavia and Poland, 
the two “independent Communist” nations 
were given “most favored mations” treat- 
ment by the United States several years ago 
but there is now a move afoot in Congress 
to remove this distinction this year and, if 
it is done, the Yugoslavs will have no way to 
continue competitive trade with the United 
States, there will be no way to pay off the 
US. debt. The country will immediately 
have to begin an austerity program and 
eventually, if she is not strong enough to go 
It alone, she will be forced to go back to 
Moscow. This, to me, is unthinkable. 


Democrats Urge Ties With Cuba 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DELBERT L. LATTA 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. LATTA. Mr. Speaker, it is inter- 
esting to note the positions taken on 
various national issues by the Young 
Democrats from 13 Western States at 
their recently concluded convention in 
Berkeley, Calif. The Evening Star of 
August 19, 1963, reported on some of the 
resolutions adopted at this convention 
and I believe the Members and the Na- 
tion should be familiar with the positions 
taken on these matters by this group of 
Democrats. 

The article follows: 

Democrats URGE Tres WITH CUBA 

BERKELEY, CALIF., August 19.—Young Dem- 
ocrats from 13 Western States ended their 
convention in Berkeley yesterday with resolu- 
tions concerning Cuba, civil rights, and 
American military deployment. 

A total of 32 resolutions demanded, among 
other things, that the United States resume 
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diplomatic relations with Cuba, that the 
August 28 Negro civil rights parade on Wash- 
ington be “carried out as planned,” that a 
nonaggression pact be signed between NATO 
and Communist Warsaw Pact nations and 
that the United States withdraw its troops 
from South Vietnam. 

Other points covered included demands for 
the abolition of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, repeal of the McCar- 
ran Internal Security Act, revision of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, the elim- 
ination of compulsory arbitration in strikes, 
and abolition of the death penalty. 

The delegates condemned various organi- 
zations, the aim of which they said, is to 
limit the civil rights of nonwhites. These 
included, the Young Democrats said, the 
John Birch Society, the Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action and the Christian Crusade. 


Michel Blasts REA Loan to Ski Resort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, as a 
member of the Appropriations Committee 
my distinguished colleague from Illinois, 
Mr. MIcHEL, has been waging a vigorous 
battle to bring some sense of responsibil- 
ity on the part of Departments and 
Bureaus to see that moneys appropriated 
are spent in a proper manner. 

Once again he has brought to the at- 
tention of the House the irresponsible 
manner in which the REA continues to 
make foolish loans at the expense of the 
American taxpayer. 

Under unanimous consent I wish to 
place in the Appendix of the Recorp an 
article appearing in the Chicago Daily 
Tribune on August 17, 1963, concerning 
this subject: 

MICHEL Biasts REA Loan To SKI Resort 
(By Philip Warden) 

WASHINGTON, August 16.—Representative 
Rosert MICHEL, Republican, Illinois, accused 
Rural Electrification Administration officers 
of acting like Juvenile delinquents today by 
continuing to lend money to ski resorts over 
objections of Congress. 

MICHEL, a member of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee, charged the REA with 
having “defied the intent of Congress” In 
announcing a $110,000 loan yesterday to & 
Pennsylyania ski resort. 

MICHEL said the loan to the Blue Knob 
Development Corp. of Altoona, Pa., by the 
Valley Rural Electric Cooperative, Hunting- 
don, Pa., will be used to purchase snowmak- 
ing equipment and a ski lift. 

CITES EARLIER LOAN 

Congress went on record against such loans 
last year, Michl said, when a similar loan 
was made to a northern Illinois ski resort bY 
an REA cooperative. 

“It is a sad commentary on the present 
state of burocratic thinking when an agency 
established by the Congress, such as REA. 
thinks it can blantantly disregard parents! 
instruction and guidance,” Micuet said. 

“REA is acting like a juvenile delinquent 
and, therefore, deserves to be treated like 
one. Congress, as a concerned parent, may 
be compelled to apply stern disciplinary 
measures on this wayward agency,” 
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WARNED BY COOLEY 


Chairman Harotp Cooney, Democrat, of 
North Carolina, warned REA Administrator 
Norman Clapp at a House hearing last 
February on REA loans to ski resorts “to be 
very careful not to make Joans that are going 
to go so far afield,” MIcHEL recalled, 

Cooter told Clapp if he did not stop, Con- 
gress would have to rewrite the REA law to 
Make it clear that Congress did not intend 
Such loans. 


The Law Applies to Congress, Too— 
Rights Statutes Viewed as Based on 
Future Supreme Court Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
Toliowing article by Mr. David Lawrence 
pea: in the Evening Star of August 


This article brings to our attention a 
very disturbing fact, and one that caused 
Much concern to Members of the legis- 
lative branch of our Government. This 
is the increasing tendency of the courts 
to legislate, something that is in no sense 
their function. 

Justice Harlan, who is liberally quoted 
in the article, sums the whole matter 
up admirably when he says “a function 
More ill-suited to judges can hardly be 
imagined, situated as they are, and 
Should be aloof from the political arena 
and beholden to no one for their con- 
Scientious conduct.” 

The article follows: 

THE Law APPLIES ro CONGRESS, Too: RIGHTS 
STATUTES VIEWED AS BASED ON FUTURE SU- 
PREME COURT ACTION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Much talk is heard and much is written 
about the obligation of everybody to obey 
the law of the land. But who says what 
is the law of the land. And if the Supreme 

does, then shouldn't the President and 

® Congress obey it, too? These questions 
arise now because, despite rulings in previ- 
©Us decisions of the Supreme Court of the 

United States, Congress is being urged by the 

a tration to pass certain civil rights 

laws which are based on the speculation that 

High Court will reverse itself. 
When, however, Governor Wallace, of Ala- 
» and Governor Barnett, of Mississippi, 
endeavored to secure a reversal of Supreme 
decisions by challenging them in an 

Orderly way in the lower courts, each of the 

rien Governors was widely denounced as de- 

Ying the law of the land. 

Tt is being openly asserted now by expo- 
Rents of the proposed civil rights legisla- 
ton that the Supreme Court will in due 

invalidate or reverse its 1883 decision 
denying Congress the right to use the 14th 
amendment to pass Federal laws that 
roua for example, punish a hotel owner if 

Chose his own customers, The contention 
Advanced in administration circles is that 

© 1883 decision is out of date and that 
be è Supreme Court will modernize its rul- 


ine same 1883 ruling of the High Court 
Plied, incidentally, that vehicles or public 
conveyances from one State to an- 

might be regulated under the com- 
Merce clause of the Constitution, But there 
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is nothing in that or any other decision 
which justifies a confident assumption that 
the selection of guests by managers of hotels 
can be regulated by the Federal Government 
under any present clause of the Constitution. 

What becomes, then, of the law of the 
land and the oath to support and defend 
the Constitution which all Members of Con- 
gress, Cabinet officers and the President of 
the United States take when they assume 
office? Can the Department of Justice in all 
conscience recommend p by Congress 
of a law which is of doubtful constitutional- 
ity, and do so because an ideologically sym- 
pathetic Supreme Court is expected to up- 
hold such a statute? Should Members of 
Congress vote for legislation which they be- 
lieve may be held unconstitutional? Are 
the justices supposed to forget their oath of 
office and decide cases in tune with “the 
spirit of the times"? 

Associate Justice John M. Harlan of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in a 
speech in Chicago a few days ago at the dedi- 
cation ceremonies of the American Bar Cen- 
ter, had some pertinent things to say on the 
general subject of legislating by the courts. 
He declared: 

“Our system of Government is being 
challenged from abroad and readjustments of 
one kind or another are facing us at home. 
* + * Yet it would be shortsighted not to 
recognize that times like these are bound to 
produce temptations and pressures to de- 
part from or temporize with traditional con- 
stitutional precepts or even to shortcut the 
processes of change which the Constitution 
establishes. It is the special reponsibility 
of lawyers, whether on or off the bench, 
to see to it that such things do not happen.” 

Justice Harlan sald one of the current 
notions is that “deficiencies in our society 
which have failed of correction by other 
means should find a cure in the courts,” 
and he cited “impatience with the slowness 
of political solutions generally.” He said 
there is an “urge for quick and uncompro- 
mising panaceas for things that call for re- 
form,” but that this view of the “cosmic 
place of the judiciary is not only inconsistent 
with the principles of American democratic 
society but ultimately threatens the integrity 
of the judicial system itself.” 

There is plainly a tendency today to pass 
the buck to the Supreme Court. Justice 
Harlan cited the general expectation that an 
inadequate statute or one that is “mani- 
festly unwise, harsh, or out-of-date” will be 
“abrogated by the exercise of the power of 
judicial review.“ 

Back in 1935, the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt urged Members of Congress to 
pass a certain law irrespective of their doubts 
as to its constitutionality. When he didn't 
like subsequent Court decisions—including 
one in 1936 invalidating that same law—he 
tried unsuccessfully in 1937 to get a law 
through Congress to enable him to enlarge 
the Supreme Court from 9 to a possible 15 
members so he could appoint a new majority 
to do his bidding. Mr. Roosevelt argued that 
the process of amending the Constitution in 
the way prescribed in that document itself 
was too time-consuming and difficult. He 
preferred, in effect, amendment of the Con- 
stitution by the judiciary. 

Twenty-six years have passed since these 
recommendations were made to a nationwide 
radio audience by a President of the United 
States who had sworn to uphold the Con- 
stitution, but there is still a feeling that the 
Supreme Court must respond to the political 
pressure of the Executive. The new fron- 
tiersmen and the new dealers talk the same 
language—that no matter how the Constitu- 
tion has been previously construed in the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court, Government 
officials, even though sworn to uphold the 
law of the land, must press for new decisions 
to reverse those of the past. 

Justice Harlan's advice to the Nation is to 
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avoid the transfer of legislative power to the 
courts, For, he says, “a function more ill- 
suited to judges can hardly be imagined, 
situated as they are, and should be, aloof 
from the political arena, and beholden to no 
one for their conscientious conduct.” 


Racial Equality a Religious Goal 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT W. KASTENMEIER 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. KASTENMEIER. Mr. Speaker. 
recently Dr. Fredrik Schiotz, who grew 
up in my State of Wisconsin, was elected 
to the presidency of the Lutheran World 
Federation, an organization of 53 million 
Lutherans in more than 38 nations 
around the world. Among his other ac- 
complishments, Dr. Schiotz is known for 
his concern with the issue of racial segre- 
gation in this country. 

In an article in the August 17, 1963, 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Sentinel concerning 
Dr. Schiotz's election the leadership of 
the Lutheran World Federation, a five- 
step program for achieving racial equal- 
ity that Dr. Schiotz had outlined for the 
use of pastors of his own denomination 
is described. The program is a judicious 
blend of looking inward at the principles 
and practices of his own church and 
looking outward at the practices of com- 
munities and the Nation. Dr. Schiotz 
is to be congratulated on his election to 
the highest office in the Lutheran Church 
and for his fine leadership in an area of 
great concern to us all, the equality of all 
men before God. I include the Sentinel 
article in the RECORD, as follows: 
Wisconsin Max Leaps 53 MILLION LUTHERANS 

(By James M. Johnston) 

The leadership of 53 million Lutherans 
throughout the world passed from one 
American to another last week. At Hel- 
sinki, Finland, delegates from 38 nations 
elected the Reverend Dr. Fredrik Axel 
Schiotz, who grew up in northwestern Wis- 
consin and taught high school at Ladysmith, 
to the presidency of the Lutheran World 
Federation. 

Handing over the gavel to Dr. Schiotz (pro- 
nounced Shutz“) was the Reverend Dr. 
Franklin Clark Fry, who is also president of 
the Lutheran Church in America, chairman 
of the policymaking central committee of 
the World Council of Churches, and a leader 
in the National Council of Churches. 

Dr, Schiotz is president of the American 
Lutheran Church, with headquarters in 
Minneapolis. 

Beyond the fact that Drs, Schiotz and Fry 
head large Lutheran denominations in 
America, they have few similarities and pres- 
ent many contracts. Towering above 6 feet, 
Dr. Fry stands out in a group, not only for 
his height, but for his rollicking extrover- 
sion and quick wit. There is little of the 
dramatic in quiet, deliberate Dr. Schiotz, 
whose warm personality and patient diplo- 
macy “qualify him as a mediator among the 
various traditions of the Lutheran Churches 
and as a representative of world Lutheran- 
ism on the ecumenical level,” as one 
Lutheran spokesman put it. 

"Come, let us reason together” is the fa- 
vorite plea of Dr, Schiotz to an adversary. 
His experience in mediation dates from the 
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1930's when he took the pastorate of a 
Duluth, Minn., church as it was recuperating 
from a congregational split. Under his lead- 
ership, the flock convalesced. 

Shortly after Fredrik was born in Chicago 
in 1901, the family moved to Hawkins, Wis. 
His father, a cabinetmaker, was a native of 
Norway. At the age of 10, Fredrik was in- 
spired to enter the ministry by the sermon 
of a Methodist preacher whose congregation 
had “borrowed” the Lutheran Church for 
the night. 

Several years later, the family moved to 
Ladysmith, where Fredrik worked in a hard- 
ware store before entering St. Olaf College, 
Northfield, Minn. After graduation in 1924, 
for 2 years he taught English and public 
speaking at Ladysmith High School and led 
a Hi-Y Club. Then he entered Luther 
Theological Seminary at St. Paul, from 
which he received his theological degrees and 
took advanced work at Northwestern and 
Chicago Universities. 

During his 33 years as a clergyman, Dr. 
Schiotz has been a student leader, foreign 
missions executive and church administra- 
tor, as well as parish pastor. Delegates at 
Helsinki relied on his experience in the for- 
eign field to equip him for the Lutheran 
World Federation presidency, where knowl- 
edge of the churches of Europe and America 
and the younger churches of Asia and Africa 
is a requirement. In 1935-36, Dr. Schiotz 
took a year’s leave to visit mission stations 
in Japan, China, India, South Africa and 

ar. 

He served 6 years on the National Luth- 
eran Council commission on younger 
churches and orphaned missions, and for 
8 years headed the Lutheran World Federa- 
tion commission on world missions. 

In 1954, delegates at Minneapolis elected 
him president of the former Evangelical 
Lutheran Church. When the Evangelical 
Lutheran Church and other groups merged 
into the new American Lutheran Church in 
1960, delegates elected Dr. Schiotz president, 
again at Minneapolis. 

Immediately after his election, Dr. 
Schiotz called for a campaign to fight hous- 
ing discrimination in Minneapolis. “As long 
as discrimination exists in our fair land, the 
blood of South Africa’s race riots besmirches 
our own hand,” declared the new president 
of the American Lutheran Church in the 
capital city of the new denomination on 
April 25, 1960. He alleged that Negroes in 
Mineapolis do not have access to the total 
housing market. 

Recently, Dr. Schiotz dispatched to pastors 
of his own denomination a five-step pro- 
gram for racial equality: 

“1, Let your people know where you stand. 
(If you have no convictions on this issue, 
ponder the gravity of this hour of judgment 
in the life of our Nation.) 

“2. Be sure your congregation is ready to 
offer the hand of welcome to the Negro as a 
guest and as an applicant for membership. 

“3. Lead congregational prayer that God 
may dispose your hearts in penitence for 
our racial sins and in a hunger to allow 
Justice to roll down like waters.’ 

“4. Encourage church members to write to 
their Congressmen and Senators of their 
concerns, (Let legislators be advised that 
this is no time to stymie action by filibuster- 
ing.) 

“6. Encourage lay leaders to participate in 
community interracial consultations for 
peaceful action.” 

Presiding over the national convention of 
the American Lutheran Church here last Oc- 
tober, Dr. Schiotz's calmness prevented an 
occasional storm from becoming stormier. 
A bit of dry humor here and there eased ten- 
sion for many a delegate worried not only 
about the spiritual health of today's believ- 
ers, but about the Cuban crisis. 


Dr. Schiotz, a leader in church unity and 
cooperation, knew the denomination dis- 
agreed about retaining its membership in 
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the World Council of Churches, a federation 
of Protestant denominations throughout the 
globe. Some delegates opposed membership 
because of the presence of the Russian Or- 
thodox Church in its midst. Others argued 
that members of the World Council of 
Churches advanced liberal theology. 

In his preconvention report, Dr. Schiotz 
strongly defended the world council. 

“Many people are making the extreme as- 
sumption that because the Russian Orthodox 
Church was admitted to membership in the 
World Council of Churches, the council is 
now the subject to the will of the Soviet 
Government. Nothing could be farther from 
the truth. Your president, along with other 
American Lutherans, had a 2-hour confer- 
ence with two of the Russian delegates. * * * 
No one could sit in at that meeting without 
being fully aware that he was speaking to 
brethren in Christ. * * * Because the Worid 
Council of Churches is a council of churches, 
it cannot allow political boundaries to de- 
termine who may and who may not belong.” 

Dr. Schiotz further contended that “the 
World Council of Churches’ emphasis on 
unity is from a scriptural point of view.” 
The delegates voted to stay in the World 
Council of Churches’ fold. 

„Come, let us reason together“ will be 
heard in many languages of world Luther- 
anism for the next 6 years, at least. 


Vocational Education, Manpower Retrain- 
ing and Social Security in Spain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, due to 
the interest that my committee, the 
Committee on Education and Labor, has 
shown in vocational education and 
manpower retraining and the responsi- 
bility we have had in preparing legis- 
lation, I went to Spain to note what was 
happening in that country in this vital 
area of living. 

During my visit, it was my privilege 
to inspect the Spanish program in voca- 
tional education. I wish to report on 
the interesting experiment which is al- 
ready providing excellent results for 
Spain and its workers. 

First of all, there are 3,595 vocational 
training schools operating as sections of 
primary schools. However, the most im- 
portant institutions are the industrial 
vocational schools, the vocational train- 
ing high schools and the vocational 
training universities. Most of these 
schools were developed after the termi- 
nation of the Civil War and pursuant to 
the provisions of the legislation asking 
for equality of employment opportuni- 
ties for all Spaniards. These require- 
ments could be met only through ade- 
quate vocational training and worker 
education programs. 

After a few years of experience, in 
1955 a law was passed which, as well as 
establishing a really ambitious and com- 
prehensive program for vocational edu- 
cation, reclassified and regulated the 
various types of vocational schools in 
existence and granted special privileges 
to private persons, companies and insti- 
tutions willing to cooperate in the state's 
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effort to raise workers’ educational and 
vocational standards. 

The industrial vocational schools 
number over 700 and are operated not 
only by the Government agencies, but 
also by the church, the trade unions, and 
by private companies. These schools 
charge no tuition fees and, in the case of 
the union schools, provide free meals and 
lodging for an important percentage of 
those attending. 

Students enter these schools at the 
age of 11 and take four 9-month courses. 
where technical and on-the-bench in- 
struction is combined with more general 
subjects designed to improve the cul- 
tural background of the future worker 
and to make him able to take an active 
part in community life. 

The vocational training high schools, 
operated by the department of national 
education, have been created in small 
cities and villages throughout the coun- 
try where there is no regular high school. 
The vocational baccalaureate is taught 
in these institutions which combine tech- 
nological instruction needed by special- 
ized workers and humanistic instruc- 
tion as given by regular high schools. 
This new type of baccalaureate, which 
is contributing greatly to eliminate the 
class consciousness produced by the ex- 
clusively humanistic classic baccalaure- 
ate, has four branches, according to the 
geographic location of each school and, 
therefore, to the specific needs of the 
population inyolved. The first branch is 
intended for industrial zones, specializ- 
ing the students in industrial trades pre- 
dominant in the area. There is an agri- 
cultural branch, there is another which 
specializes in maritime trades and 
fisheries, and there is a fourth branch 
mainly intended for girls, to train secre- 
taries and administrative workers. 

The vocational training universities 
present a very special feature. While 
the vocational training high schools, a5 
well as the Government- and church- 
operated vocational schools are open 
every Spaniard, only the children of 
workers are eligible for the vocatio 
training universities. At these institu- 
tions the students take a preliminary 18- 
month course designed to cover general 
cultural subjects. Likewise opportunity 
is given to enable the teachers to become 
acquainted with each student’s voca- 
tional aptitude. After this course, 
there is another of the same length of 
time to provide the students with the 
skill needed to be a specialized worker 
and even a foreman. Outstanding stu- 
dents are sent to engineering schools 
the university level. 

The trade unions system is carrying 
out, in addition to the operation of voca- 
tional training schools, a very important 
manpower development program called 
accelerated vocational training. The 
purpose of this program is to train un- 
skilled workers into skilled or semiskilled 
ones through a 6-month course, There 
are five of these schools in operation and 
two more under construction. 

Social security is an aspect of the 
workers’ welfare that is not neglected bY 
any modern country. In this connection, 
Spain has established one of the most 
complete systems which covers some 
million persons, Every Spanish worker 
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and his dependents benefit from the fol- 
lowing social insurances: health insur- 
ance, old age and survivors insurance; 
unemployment insurance: workmen’s 
compensation insurance and professional 
diseases insurance. In addition, there is 
a system granting family allowances for 
each dependent of the insured worker. 

, there is a program called Labor 
Mutual Benefit Societies which supple- 
Ments the Social Security Administra- 
tion program by granting old-age and 
Survivors pensions in addition to the 
regular social insurance payments when 
the insured has exhausted the 39 weeks 
Per year that the health insurance allows 
to each worker. The Mutual Benefit So- 
Cieties also grant disability pensions, pro- 
Vide health insurance benefits to retired 
Workers and their dependents and grant 
Cash loans carrying very low interest 
Tates to workers who wish to improve 
their small businesses. Last but not 
least, every year the Mutual Benefit So- 
Cieties grant a number of scholarships to 
the children of workers. 

Social security in Spain is financed by 
Contributions from the employers and 
the workers plus a contribution from the 
State. The employers pay five times the 
Workers’ quota. The administration of 
the state social security program is car- 
Tied out by the Social Security Adminis- 
tration—Instituto Nacional de Previ- 
slon—which seats elected representatives 
Of the workers and the employers on 
each of its policymaking boards. The 
Mutual Benefit Societies are directly ad- 
Ministered by committees of workers and 
employers under the supervision of the 
Department of Labor. 

There is another interesting aspect 
Of the Spanish labor organization to 
Which I would like to refer. The Unions 
are carrying out their regular duties in 
Connection with labor conditions and 
Collective bargaining with great efficency, 
to the extent that 2,787 agreements 
Covering 5 million workers have been 
Negotiated and signed since 1958, when 
Collective bargaining was established. 
but in addition to this, the Trade Union 

tion maintains a recreational 
and educational service which provides 
the workers and their families with 49 
Winter and summer residences where 
they can spend their vacation at incredi- 
ably low rates. Since 1940, when this 
Union service was created, some 600,000 
Workers have benefited from it. 

A basic point of Spanish labor phi- 

losophy is the admission that every labor- 
ent conflict can be resolved 

Without having to resort to strikes. In 
Order to reach this goal a special branch 
Of tribunals was established in 1940, the 
Labor Courts, which were to deal with 
every conflict between a worker and his 
employer. Recently, these courts have 
1 been entrusted with the task of deal- 
Ng with collective labor-management 
Conflicts not settled either through ne- 
Fotlation or mediation. It must be noted 
t prior to going to the courts the con- 

ct must be submitted to a Union Con- 
Ciliation Committee, which tries to avert 
Judicial intervention by working out a 
Solution which may be acceptable to 
both parties. Approximately 60 per- 
dent of the individual conflicts brought 
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before the Union Conciliation Com- 
mittees are resolved there. 

The Labor Courts are composed of 
professional judges who specialize in 
labor matters. In principle, there is one 
in each provincial area, except in those 
industrial areas where there is a large 
working population, such as Madrid, 
Barcelona, Bilbao, Oviedo, et cetera. In 
each of these areas there are several 
courts. 

We all know that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to avoid all of the strikes, but the 
institution of labor courts, which exist 
not only in Spain but also in other 
countries such as Australia, is proving to 
be a good instrument to keep industrial 
peace, to the benefit of the workers and 
employers in particular and of the na- 
tional interest in general. 

Thus, the vocational education of the 
Spaniard is seen as a continual whole 
from the time he first begins his train- 
ing, throughout his employment, and 
even during his retirement and periods 
of unemployment. 


Hon. Estes Kefauver 


SPEECH 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Indiana, the minority lead- 
er, and the gentleman from Tennessee 
LMr. Davis], the dean of the Tennessee 
delegation, have paid moving and fitting 
tributes to one of our great Americans, 
Estes KEFAUVER. I had the great privi- 
lege of getting to know Senator Kerav- 
VER many years ago. I knew him and 
Nancy and his family well and intimate- 
ly, lo these many years. It is difficult 
for me to add to what has already been 
said. Senator KEFAUVER came from a 
State which has produced great men— 
Secretary of State Hull, Presidents An- 
drew Johnson and Andrew Jackson, 
Speaker Sam Rayburn and others—all 
of whom had a profound understanding 
of the United States and the strength of 
the United States as a union of States. 

Senator KEFAUVER was in that great 
tradition. While he loved his State, and 
his section, he could never be accused 
of sectionalism. And while he loved the 
average man, the common man, he could 
not be accused of being unfair to any 
group of men anywhere in our country. 
He was a big man, not only in stature, 
but a big man in every sense of the word; 
big in understanding, big in size, big 
of heart. 

He understood the international prob- 
lems of the United States. I had the 
privilege of traveling with him to various 
meetings, such as those of the Interpar- 
liamentary Union, and on many occa- 
sions I heard him speak at these meet- 
ings and articulate, as he so well could, 
in his homely but convincing and sincere 
fashion, the mission of our great country. 

So, Mr. Speaker, we have all lost a 
great friend. Tennessee has lost a great 
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leader and our Nation has lost one it can 
so ill afford to lose at so early a time in 
his active, vigorous, successful, and pro- 
ductive life. 

My wife and I have lost a good friend. 
I join with my colleagues from Tennes- 
see in extending to his lovely wife, Nancy, 
who campaigned up an down the Nation 
with him time in and time out, our 
deepest sympathy and our love and af- 
fection. 


Chairman Aspinall Outlines Public Lands 
Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WALTER ROGERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
our distinguished colleague, Hon. 
Wayne N. ASPINALL, chairman of the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Af- 
fairs, presented a most interesting and 
enlightening discussion of public lands 
policies of the United States in an ad- 
dress before the Section of Mineral and 
Natural Resources Law at the American 
Bar Association annual meeting August 
14 in Chicago, 

Chairman AsrIx ALL reviewed conserva- 
tion philosophies, legislation, and pro- 
posals affecting our public lands. He 
concluded his speech by presenting a 


in the light of conditions as they exist 
in the mid-20th century.” 

Because of the great importance of 
this subject to all of the people of our 
country it is my privilege to include in 
the Recor this fine statement by Chair- 
man ASPINALL. His address was entitled 
“Issues Affecting Natural Resources— 
1963: The Public Lands”: 

ISSUES AFFECTING NATURAL RESOURCES—1963: 
THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(Remarks of the Honorable Warne N. 
ASPINALL, of Colorado) 

The invitation to participate in this panel 
discussion challenged each panel member to 
“discuss the important issues which he sees 
affecting natural resources in 1963.“ I was 
Pleased to accept because I think that in 
this year 1963 we must make far-reaching 
decisions concerning one of the most vital 
of our natural resources: land. I particular- 
ly welcome the opportunity to discuss this 
matter at a forum of attorneys interested in 
the management of natural resources and to 
solicit your support of a program that I be- 
lleve will permit the most beneficial manage- 
ment and use of our Federal public lands. 

In selecting land“ as the natural resource 
to which I think the most important issues 
attach in 1963, let me cite these statistics: 
approximately 167 million acres of land in 27 
States and an addition 271 million acres in 
Alaska under the ownership of the Federal 
Government have not been committed to 
any specific use. It Is to these lands that a 
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burgeoning population, an expanding econ- 
omy, as well as a recreation-minded Amer- 
ica, must look for future development. Most 
of these so-called vacant and unappropriated 
lands, except for Alaska, are concentrated in 
the 11 Western States but the Federal Gov- 
ernment has landholdings in all 50 States 
and the use or disposition of Federal lands 
generally is a matter of national concern. 
You cannot consider the disposition of land 
in the Western States without considering 
the possible use of land in other States. In 
addition, consider the fact that outside of 
Alaska of the 405,726,715 acres owned by the 
Federal Government, 354,320,451 acres are 
reserved and unreserved public domain land? 

My concern with the use of our lands is 
not new. Having always subscribed to the 
principles of the Pinchot-Roosevelt conser- 
vation theories, I became disturbed when I 
discerned what I sensed to be a drifting away 
from those principles by many of my fellow 
conservationists. My basic views on con- 
servation movement were set forth in a 
paper which I presented to the White House 
Conference on Conservation on May 24, 1962. 
I am glad the proceedings of that con- 
ference have been published and are avail- 
able for permanent reference. 

At the White House meeting, I traced for 
the conferees much of the thread of con- 
servation philosophy in the United States 
and related it to policies adopted by Congress. 
Both the conservation philosophy and the 
congressional actions added to the definition 
of a concept that called for use of our re- 
sources by providing for our present needs 
but not exhausting the source of supply. 
Closely aligned with this theory was the 
philosophy that our natural resources be de- 
veloped for the maximum good for the maxi- 
mum number. At that time, I questioned 
how the purist-preservationist group had 
managed to assume the mantle of the con- 
servationists. 

In the summer and fall of 1962, our Com- 
mittee on Interior and Insular Affairs of the 
House of Representatives had under con- 
sideration, as you all know, legislation de- 
signed for the preservation of wilderness 
areas. I found—and still find—it inconsist- 
ent for those advocating wilderness preserva- 
tion to say on the one hand that they want 
to establish stricter congressional control 
over public land actions while at the same 
time, on the other hand, seeking to freeze, 
without affirmative congressional action, Ex- 
ecutive decisions concerning the preserva- 
tion of wilderness. The committee report“ 
on H.R. 776, 87th Congress, as amended, pro- 
viding for the preservation of wilderness 
areas, for the management of public lands, 
and for other purposes, detailed the com- 
mittee’s philosophy, to which I subscribe: 
that all public lands should be managed for 
the greatest good for the greatest number. 
We pointed out that there are no general 
statutory guidelines governing the use and 
disposition of public lands and that the act 
of widest application, the Taylor Grazing 
Act, authorizes certain withdrawals “in order 
to promote the highest use of the public 
lands pending its final disposal.“ 

The deliberations at the White House Con- 
ference and our intensive study of the wilder- 
ness legislation led me to the inescapable 
conclusion that there is little relationship 
between the management and administra- 
tion of the public lands and the policies 
enunciated by Congress in enacting the great 
body of public land laws. 

The depth of my convictions, coupled with 
the need to make vacant lands available for 
the national good, led me to probe further 
into the subject while at the same time try- 
ing to cooperate with the executive branch 
in finding the solutions to the manifold prob- 
lems facing us, On October 15, 1962, I ad- 
dressed a letter to the President of the United 
States and invited him to use his good offices 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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to facilitate action on conservation measures 
affecting public lands. The President, by 
letter dated January 17, 1963, acknowledged 
the need for a broad review of the public 
land laws and left it to the Congress to de- 
termine how congressional surveillance over 
executive agency action should be effected.“ 

In his views, the President took 
cognizance of the fact that article IV, sec- 
tion 3, clause 2, of the U.S. Constitution 
imposes on Congress the responsibility of, 
and authority for, the disposal of all Govern- 
ment property. I had been, and still am, 
concerned with the failure of Congress to 
respond to what we lawyers might call ultra 
vires acts by the Executive. It also con- 
cerned me that Congress had failed to come 
to grips with the overall land-use problem 
and has allowed outmoded public land laws 
to remain on the books without significant 
modification. 

Permit me to review for a moment the 
most significant public land disposition laws 
and the philosophy behind them. First, of 
course, we sold our lands to raise money. 
Then the Homestead Act of 1862 * enunciated 
the principle that in exchange for the devel- 
opment of 160 acres of agricultural land the 
developer would get title. In 1872 the Min- 
ing Act established a parallel principle, 
Le., that a discoverer of a valuable mineral 
deposit could, in consideration of its devel- 
opment, purchase the land in which the 
minerals are located. 

As the West began to be settled, it was 
realized that some lands, being more arid, 
could not readily be developed as economi- 
cally as other lands. This led to the Desert 
Land Act* permitting entry on desert lands 
up to 640 acres, reduced to 320 acres in 
1891. Then, again, as the lands most suit- 
able for agricultural development were set- 
tled upon, it became apparent that an in- 
crease in the size of economical units was 
necessary. Accordingly, the Act of Decem- 
ber 29, 1916," commonly known as the Stock- 
Raising Homestead Act, authorized stock- 
raising homesteads on areas not exceeding 
640 acres of public lands. 

We have, subject to isolated exceptions, 
for all intents and purposes run out of com- 
pact areas of 160, 320, and 640 acres of land 
that can be utilized economically for agri- 
cultural purposes. At the same time we 
have become urban-suburban-industrial- 
ized country in which the overall need for 
additional agricultural production has di- 
minished. In 1934, the Taylor Act,’ partially 
in an effort to stabilize the great cattle and 
sheep industries of the United States, as 
I indicated earlier, laid down guidelines for 
the use of public lands pending their ulti- 
mate disposal. In 1938, the Small Tract 
Act“ became the first congressional recogni- 
tion of the need to make public lands avall- 
able for permanent disposition for non- 
agricultural and nonmineral development. 
However, the Small Tract has not achieved 
any significant benefits. 

The postwar expansion of our population 
and of our commerce and industry has placed 
new demands on the use of public lands; 
so has the Increased leisure time of our peo- 
ple and the resultant demands for recrea- 
tion areas. 

I have traveled through public land areas, 
I have discussed the problems with Govern- 
ment Officials and with the users of the 
public land; and I have given the matter 
considerable thought. During this time I 
have accepted the opportunity of speaking 
to various organizations on the subject of 
public lands while, through the Subcommit- 
tee on Public Lands in hearings, we received 
the thinking of interested people and groups. 

Users of the public domain under grazing 
permits, for example, realize that the Taylor 
Grazing Act did not give them anything but 
revocable permission; but they believe that, 
because of the investments they have made 
in improvements on the public lands, they 
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are entitled to some kind of tenure. There- 
fore, at hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Public Lands on various pieces of legisla- 
tion affecting the public lands, representa- 
tives of livestock organizations have testi- 
fied to the effect that tenure is their major 
concern. And, quite naturally, they are sus- 
picious of any legislation proposed to estab- 
lish general procedures for either the man- 
agement or disposal of public lands. 

Some people, frustrated by the current 
inability to have lands classified for agri- 
cultural use under existing statutes, have 
suggested that we take cognizance of the fact 
that remaining public lands cannot be set- 
tled economically in units previously author- 
ized and that we should therefore establish 
a new category with an increased acreage for 
an economic unit that could be disposed of 
for agricultural purposes. I unequivocably 
reject this proposition, just as I reject the 
proposition that would permit all publie 
lands to be put up for sale to the highest 
bidder. I have seen what will happen whet 
you do this, Permitting marginal lands to be 
settled, or putting the public lands up for 
the highest bid, will permit individuals who 
have the monetary ability to do so, to invest 
a disproportionate amount in the land or to 
outbid others just so that they can obtain 
ownership of a block of land from which to 
exclude others. Thereafter many of these 
people shun normal agricultural operations 
and establish private hunting preserves. 
This I will resist to my fullest capacity. 

If the land is to be devoted to hunting and 
fishing then I submit that it should be de- 
voted to hunting and fishing by the public 
at large. But, if the land is needed for de- 
velopment, then the means must be 1 
by which to encourage and permit its de- 
velopment. 

The testimony that we received has been 
as divergent as any sets of views could pos- 
sibly be. We have been urged by some to 
dispose of all the public lands. We have 
been counseled by others to retain most 
the public lands in Federal ownership and 
allow them to be managed by the Bureau of 
Land Management. 

While the testimony we have received was 
on legislation not Involving the mining laws. 
we must bear in mind that our basic mining 
law is Hkewise a disposition law. x8 
ingly, no discussion of the future use or 
disposition of our public lands is complete 
without taking cognizance of the pro; 
that have been made for revision of the basi¢ 
mining laws governing the occupation and 
purchase of public lands in which valuable 
mineral deposits are found. 

I am convinced that primarily the de- 
mands for revision of the mining laws s 
from the various uses competing for 
tion on the public lands. While mining ac 
tivity on a 320- or 640-acre homestead W35 
not generally incompatible with agricul 
use, it is incompatible with the use of public 
lands for industrial, commercial, or residen- 
tial purposes where relatively small tracts are 
involved. Likewise, the newer requirement 


. to satisfy our recreation needs has estab- 


lished yet another category in which there 
may be a basic conflict with mining activity: 
All of this serves to underline the fact that 
we do have an immediate problem: many 
landlocked communities must look to fed- 
erally owned or controlled lands as the oY 
means of expansion, The Congress should 
not be required to take up each of thes 
cases individually and provide for the sal 
of 2,000 acres here and 10,000 acres there, 
But, in the absence of an overall nations! 
policy concerning the retention, use, and dis 
position of Federal public lands, the Con 
gress has been reluctant to grant genera 
sales authority to the executive branch. A 
the same time, the Congress and its commit 
tees have been so burdened with the n £ 
legislative functions that we have been un? 
able to devote the time and attention u 
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Bary to establish national policy required for 
the changed times and conditions. 

With these circumstances as background, 
I offer the following legislative program de- 
signed to satisfy urgent demands for the use 
ot the public domain while at the same time 
Making certain that we shall obtain a recon- 
Sideration of all the public land laws and 
the policies underlying them in the light 
Of conditions as they exist in the mid-20th 
century: 

1. The establishment of a bipartisan com- 
Mission made up of representatives of the 
executive and legislative branches that will 
be given the time, money, and staff necessary 
to undertake a complete review of all laws 
and regulations affecting Federal public land 
Ownership and the natural resources thereof. 
As I indicated earlier, the President has 
acknowledged the need for an overall review; 
his representatives, the Secretaries of the 
Interior and Agriculture, have concurred 
generally in the Commission approach to the 
Solution of the problem. On the assump- 
tion that an act authorizing a Commission 
Study will be passed before June 30, 1964, it 
is my hope that the Commission can report 
not later than December 31, 1967, which 
Would provide a period of 3 years for the 
Study and approximately 6 months for the 
Preparation of the report itself. 

2. The enactment of interim legislation, to 
expire 6 months after the submission of 
the Commission’s report; Le., June 30, 1968, 
establishing the principle of multiple- use 
tor the interim management and adminis- 
tration of public lands under the stewardship 
ot the Department of the Interior. 

3. The enactment of interim legislation, 

expiring 6 months after the sub- 
Mission of the Commission’s report, to give 
the Secretary of the Interior general au- 
thority to sell public domain lands that are 
required for the orderly growth and develop- 
Ment of communities. 

4. The enactment of interim legislation, 

Similarly keyed to expire 6 months after the 

on's report has been submitted, to 

Provide a new category of exploration claims 

that will grant prediscovery protection to 

on the public lands who are, by 

the nature of modern methods, required to 

expend large sums of money in any explora- 
tion efforts. ` 

5. The enactment of legislation that will 
Tequire the executive departments, during 
the period while the public land laws are 
being reviewed and their possible revision 
Studied by Congress, to furnish to the Con- 
Sess, through the ve Committees on 
Interior and Insular Affairs (1) advance noti- 
cation of significant actions involving modi- 
fications or changes in use or classification 
pi lands, and (2) a periodic reporting of all 
and actions in order to assure that, through 

congressional surveillance, there will be 
no extensive and irrevocable large-scale 
tions of land-use patterns effected 
during the period of the Commission's study. 
to eeislation has already been introduced 
establish a multiple-use principle in the 
ent of Interior Department lands 
— to establish broader sales authority in 
re Secretary of the Interior. I am today 
tfoducing a bill proposing the establish- 
ment of the Public Land Law Review Com- 
In addition, I have directed the 
Preparation of bills to carry out the other 
Rag of my program and, as soon as I have 
I an opportunity to go over the details, 
Shall introduce the bills. 
It is my firm hope that we can obtain re- 
on the new bills promptly and proceed 
hearings next month. 
2 the last analysis, it is my hope and 
et that the program I have outlined will 
result in the use and disposition of our Fed- 
Ses Public lands and all the resources thereof 
m the highest traditions of the conservation 

Svement ot the United States as symbolized 

the Roosevelt-Pinchot era, during which 
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the philosophy was permanently ingrained 
on the national conscience that conservation 
is equated with wise use and that we should 
dedicate our lands and the resources thereof 
to accomplish the maximum good for the 
maximum number for the longest period of 
time. 

In keeping with this latter concept, I see 
no reason why Congress cannot immediately 
give statutory protection for the preserva- 
tion as wilderness of the over 8 million acres 
of land in the national forests that are now 
classified as “wilderness,” wild,“ and 
“canoe,” continuing those uses not incon- 
sistent with wilderness preservation and per- 
miting other presently authorized uses for a 
reasonable time. I have never taken the 
position that all wilderness legislation must 
await a final review of either all land laws 
or even all areas that might qualify as 
wilderness. 

Subject to proper safeguards, it should be 
possible to enact legislation that will provide 
for our immediate and known requirements 
while broad reviews of our land use policies 
move ahead, 

I solicit your support of my program. 


Inventory Report on Real Property owned 
by the United States as of June 30, 1962, 
prepared by General Services Administration, 
which discloses the following: 

Acres 
Total land owned by the 
United States in the 


States 770, 796, 843. 1 
Total public domain 719, 373, 123.5 
Alaska — — 365, 069, 285. 3 
Alaska public domain 355, 062, 672.2 


H. Rept. No. 2521, 87th Cong., 2d sess, 

2 Text of letters referred to published in 
Committee Print No. 2, 88th Cong., printed 
for the use of the Committee on Interior and 
Insular Affairs, House of Representatives. 

Act of May 20, 1862 (12 Stat. 392). 

ë Act of May 10, 1872 (17 Stat. 91). 

* Act of Mar. 3, 1877 (19 Stat. 377). 

Act of Mar. 3, 1891 (26 Stat. 1096) . 

39 Stat. 862. 

*Act of June 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 1269). 

Act of June 1, 1938 (52 Stat. 609). 


Recreation Facilities in Oklahoma 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HOWARD EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. President, I 
am happy to take this opportunity to 
call to the attention of the Members of 
Congress an excellent article on our 
great State of Oklahoma. 

It is written by Mr. Charles Yar- 
brough of the Washington Sunday Star 
and is about the wonderful recreation 
facilities in Oklahoma. 

Mr. President, I invite all who may see 
this article to visit Oklahoma and per- 
sonally see what Mr. Yarbrough de- 
scribes, and I ask unanimous consent 
that it be printed in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

EXCLAMATION MARK IN “OKLAHOMA!” 
TAKEN ON A New SIGNIFICANCE 
(By Charles Yarbrough) 

TULSA, OxLA—Twenty years or so ago, a 

forthright boatwright opened up a modest 


Has 
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shop on Oklahoma City’s near midtown 
Reno Avenue, only a few blocks from city 
hall. 

Undaunted by the incongruity of it all, his 
first production of note was a handsome 
cruiser with a beam 4 feet wider than his 
double doors. To quiet the sneering ones, 
he hung out his second shingle: 

“You buy this boat. We'll get it out.“ 
Someone did and the boatbuilder removed 
the whole store front. 

If there is any moral at all to this it must 
be “you don’t necessarily have to have 
water to make a boat work. Just wait it out, 
the water will be along in due time.“ 

This doughty prophet may not have re- 
tained the place in history of the man who 
first found oil in Oklahoma, but he has 
made his mark. 


FLOOD CONTROL BONUS 


Today, in a burgeoning vacation land of 
manmade lakes, Grand Lake alone has 7,600 
boats registered. Their taxable value exceeds 
the taxable value of the land inundated by 
the impounded waters. Around its 1,300 
miles of shoreline are $20 million worth of 
summer homes and retirement residences. 

And the Grand Lake of the Cherokees is 
but one in a system dotting northeastern 
Oklahoma with what is probably the most 
enjoyable and exhilarating byproduct flood 
control has ever produced. The tourist and 
the vacationer are just beginning to find out 
what that exclamation mark after Okla- 
homa really means. 

Accommodations range from plush (at 
surprisingly low rates) to modest. The 
State-operated Western Hills Lodge on Lake 
Gibson in Sequoyah State Park can stand on 
its splendid merit against most any resort 
in the East and the Caribbean. 

Things are so plush in Eisenhower Park on 
Lake Texoma, astride the Oklahoma-Texas 
line, that even the boats in marina are 
under cover. 

The water situation in Oklahoma has 
come a long way since the easterner drove 
over the bridged, dry-sand bed of the North 
Canadian River and, as an afterthought a 
few miles down the road, remarked “come 
to think of it, that was a good location for 
a river.” 

DODGING TREETOPS 


The water hoarding and subsequent vaca- 
tionland building is moving so fast that 
waterskiers still have to steer clear of tree- 
tops in the new lake forming behind the 
Oologah Dam, 27 miles northeast of here, 
Beneath the water is brush where the moon- 
shiners nested when Oklahoma was really 


It isn’t very funny in Texas, but the con- 
tention is going the rounds here that if 
Oklahoma tipped over, Texas would be 
flooded. 

Oologah is the first unit to be completed 
in a daring plan to tame floods and harness 
power in the Verdigris River Basin and is a 
key element in a broad plan to open the 
Arkansas River and its tributaries to navi- 
gation. Two more mighty dams are to come 
and by 1970, the Arkansas and Verdigris 
should be open to river boats to Catooda, 14 
miles east of Tulsa. 

If some prophet could have foretold in the 
early days of oil, just what vast effect the 
black gold would have on Tulsa and Okla- 
homa, he likely would rank with those of 
today who are forecasting nothing but a 
bright future for northeastern Oklahoma be- 
cause of the water projects. 

WORK OF ENGINEERS 

Save for Grand Lake, which is a State proj- 
ect, the remainder of the system is the dedi- 
cated work of the Army Engineers, who go at 
it with the zeal and conscientious drive of a 
native citizen, 

Writing a special article for the Tulsa 
World recently, Senator Monzonsy put it 
this way: 
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“This project represents the drive of Sen- 
ator Bob Kerr, the skill of the Corps of 
Engineers, the dedication of scores of noble 
men and the beginning of a new day for 
Oklahoma and her neighboring States.” 

Sixteen splendid State parks—with allur- 
ing names like Quartz Mountains, Osage 
Hills, Robbers Cave, and Black Mesa—have 
barely scratched the surface of Oklahoma's 
vacation potential. The 16 already list 42 
facilities available to guests—from baby- 
sitters to air strips; water ski tow service to 
mountain forests. 

Any questions? The Tulsa Chamber of 
Commerce, 616 South Boston or the Okla- 
homa Planning and Resources Board, Okla- 
homa City, have details. 


Test Ban Pact’s Built-In Risks 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the built- 
in risks of the pending partial nuclear 
test ban pact are cogently discussed in an 
editorial appearing August 15 in the re- 
spected St. Louis Globe Democrat. The 
editorial is as follows: 

Treaty OF BUILT-IN Risks 


For more than 3 days a distinguished group 
of Senators has been listening to a parade 
of administration witnesses indorse a test 
ban treaty based on unsupported trust of 
the Soviets, who during 1961-62 betrayed a 
similar moratorium with the biggest nuclear 
blasts in history. 

All vigorously backed the President's treaty 
plan. Whatelse? They are part of the Fron- 
tier family. No doubt they have convinced 
themselves the treaty is sound, though some 
seemed to evince reservations. 

While their comment was poured out in 
considerable detail, the testimony of Dr, Ed- 
ward Teller, hydrogen bomb expert, was 
mostly held secret. 

It was called “restricted” information, and 
no doubt some of it was. The only fact that 
seeped into print was Dr, Teller's statement 
that the treaty would have grave conse- 
quences for the security of the United States 
and the West. y 

On its face the document looks extraordi- 
marily innocuous. On its face it appears s0 
flaccid, it seems a wonder the President has 
made so big a thing out of it. 

The treaty has no guarantees whatever. It 
abandons inspection or on-ground super- 
vision. It does not ban nuclear tests under- 
ground. It puts no brake on development of 
many nuclear weapons. It takes not a sin- 
gle kiliton bomb out of world arsenals. 

It cannot assure world peace or prevent 
nuclear warfare. It can’t bar the spread of 
nuclear arms, or the development of France 
and Red China as nuclear powers. 

In fact Mr. Kennedy in his treaty message 
to the Senate spent about half his time tell- 
ing what the pact does not do. Yet he called 
it “a victory for mankind.” 

But there are risks. Obvious, built-in 
risks, Secretary of Defense McNamara, while 
approving the agreement, bluntly stated, “I 
do not pretend that this or any other agree- 
ment between great contending powers can 
be risk free. This one is not.“ 

The hazards are not clearly known to the 
country. They certainly should be before 
the Senate casts its vote on this issue. Pub- 
lic polemics have already reached a point 
where anyone voicing honest concern is 
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dubbed a hard-nosed chauvinist. Effort is 
made to gag him by the goof-ball slogan: Do 
you want war? 

No one in America wants war. But such a 
treaty will not stave off war, or nuclear 
Armageddon. 

The treaty, on the contrary, gives Russia 
apparent advantage in the big weapon nu- 
clear field. The Soviets’ massive blasts last 
year put them ahead. We surpass in smaller 
nuclear defense, 

This treaty almost certainly—despite Dr. 
Seaborg’s guarded opinion—prohibits the 
United States from creating an anti-missile 
defense. U.S.S.R. anti-missile development 
is understood considerably ahead of ours. 

This area alone could spell the difference 
between safety and annihilation, between 
war and peace. 

This treaty inhibits developing defense 
against Soviet disruption of our communi- 
cations system. 

Most dangerous of all is the imminent pos- 
sibility this pact could lead to further un- 
buttressed deals with Moscow for disarma- 
ment, and for recognition of East Germany 
and all of Eastern Europe. 

The preamble to the treaty proclaims the 
principal aim of the three test-banning na- 
tions is a speedy agreement on complete 
disarmament under strict international con- 
trol in accordance with the objectives of the 
United Nations.” 

Disarming America and submission to the 
U.N. would be fatuous peril in the present 
state of the world and of the U.N. 

The President has made it wholly clear he 
regards the present treaty as only a “first 
step.” There is already talk of discussions on 
Germany, of a new summit conference. 

Premiem Khrushchey has always sought 
recognition of his European satellites, espe- 
cially East Germany. He wants a Rapacki 
neutral“ area in central Europe, including 
Germany, which would mean the disintegra- 
tion of NATO, 

Competent strength, military and eco- 
nomic, is the only classic and realistic safe- 
guard in this faithless world. The test ban 
treaty cannot help our defense posture. It 
can imperil it. 


Freedom House and the Crisis in Race 
Relations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, Freedom 
House, of whose board of trustees I am 
a member, has recently issued a pam- 
phlet entitled “The Crisis in Race Rela- 
tions.” I ask unanimous consent that 
the statement, which has been endorsed 
by, among others, the Commission on 
Religion and Race of the Churches of 
Christ, be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE Use or Mass PRESSURE IN A 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY s 
This is the year of “breakthrough” in civil 


ning overdue freedoms for the Negro is not 
to turn into a tragic loss for everyone, re- 
sponsible men and women must speak up 
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now—not as Negroes or whites—but as 
Americans who understand that there can 
be no democracy without responsibility, 

First, let us stop lamenting the direct- 
action demonstrations and the agitation; 
let us face them squarely and deal with them 
not as some strange tragedy but as part of 
the American character. There is an un- 
ruly streak in us as there is in all free 
peoples. The responsibility for the current 
manifestitation of its rests squarely on th? 
white majority which, like most satisfied 
majorities, preferred to walt until the crisis 
was upon us before moving. For this we 
are paying a price, and no attempt should 
be made to pass the blame to the demon- 
strators. 

Let us also remind ourselves that our 
crisis took this form not in defiance of ow 
democracy but because of it. There are no 
sit-ins, freedom rides, picket lines, violent 
or nonviolent resistance under Nazi, Fascist. 
or Communist dictatorships. We have them 
because many of our people are exaspera 
and because the right to assemble and peti- 
tion is our last-resort way of giving vent to 
such exasperations, 

Second, let us recognize this new revolu- 
tion for what it is; the consolidation of 8 
longstanding struggle. There is no question 
of overthrow or takeover, or of a bloody 
Hungary-type repression, except in the minds 
of a negligible few. The insurgents do not 
want out of the order they are attacking: 
they want In. Attackers and attacked alike 
have only one real ultimate quest: how to 
live with each other. Finding the way is 
painful and will continue to be, because jus- 
tice for one may mean some sacrifice of priv- 
flege by another. But it is both incorrect 
and irresponsible to talk as though this were 
1776 or 1861. 

Third, we must be mindful that the means 
of direct action must not replace the ends 
of negotiation and settlement. Responsible 
members of both the majority and the 
minority have made common cause not be- 
cause either embraces direct action for its 
own sake but because both have reason 
assume that no just resolution of thé 
grievances will be attained without it. 
direct action becomes the goal, or if it cuts 
itself away from realistic goals, or permits the 
end to justify unworthy means, the common 
cause will be debased and no one will win, 

The distinction between responsible and 
irresponsible uses of mass pressure does exist: 
but it cannot be measured by a neat 
mechanical formula. It can only be deter- 
mined on the basis of the sense of fairness 
and justice, coupled with the sense of what 
can and ought to be achieved, situation bY 
situation. 

Freedom House belleves the turmoil has 
already begun to yield some indication of 
what actions will serve the cause of ci 
rights and those which will impede it: 

We believe that the proposed march on 
Washington” under unified and responsible 
leadership, assuring a demonstration free 
violence, will dramatize the urgency of tb® 
civil rights legislation now before the Con- 
gress. We do not support sit-ins at th 
Capitol or any other efforts to force Co 
to legislate under threat of physical pressure. 

We believe no one should be barred 5 
jobs at any level merely because of his race 
employers and unions alike should be pu 
under compulsion to remove that barrie 
and any traditions or practices that stan A 
in the way should be ended. But we do 2° 
believe this should be at the cost of depri”; 
ing workers of jobs they now hold, oF 
creating operationally unnecessary jO 
Neither do we think quotas are desirable. 
Short run they produce some gains; long 
they reinforce the very sense of separatene® 
which is at the heart of all the trouble. to 

We support the integration of schools J 
the maximum extent feasible, irrespective 
so-called zoning regulations. We do not sup” 
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dort integration without limit for its own 
Sake in areas of heavy racial concentration 
Where undue hardships would be imposed on 
the children and the educational system 
itself, We believe far greater efforts to find 
Temedies for segregation in those cases should 
be made where the causes actually lie, in 
More and better jobs, in training for those 
Jobs, and in more, better, and colorblind 
using. 

We are for actions to break the barriers 
such as were taken at Baltimore's whites- 
Only Gwynn Oak amusement park, where 
Clergymen of all faiths chose jail as the 
Price of their convictions. We are against 
the lyings-down at New York's Jones Beach, 
Which is not segregated. 

We strongly urge that the right of all to 

Seen and heard be kept inviolate. We de- 
Plore both the rowdyism that forced a Negro 

off a Chicago platform and silenced 

that city’s mayor, and that which broke up 
Picket lines before a Bronx diner. Storm 
per tactics are reprehensible, whether 
employed by the aggrieved or the aggrievers. 

Last, we urge that the term “moderate” be 

d to grace—not as any endorsement 
Ma slow pace toward full freedom but as 
a recognition of how this struggle must 
finally be resolved. There has been too 
Much emphasis on both sides upon the “un- 
Controllability” of their extremists, on the 
“inevitability” of bloodshed. This will prove 
to be a self-fulfilling prophecy unless it once 


e their own, the less anguished the 
Tesolution is going to be. 

There is no cause for panic over what the 
American people are going through. We 
Should, rather, face up to our responsibili- 
ties in the realization that the world tide of 
Msing expectations is coming to flood stage 
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American leadership is farsighted 
enough, American institutions 
people’s innate creed of responsi- 
lastic enough, to draw attention from 
tement of the moment and concen- 
on the necessary solutions for the 
ent of those goals to which this 
committed, 
of trustees: Roscoe Drummond, 
of the board; Harry D. Gideonse, 
t; Leo Cherne, chairman, executive 
; Harry J. Carman, e B. 
» honorary chairmen; Rex Stout, treas- 
Henry Gale, assistant treasurer; 
Field, executive director. 
Agar, Irving Brown, Ernest Cuneo, 
et, Arthur J. Goldsmith, 
Goldstein, Paul G. Hoffman, 
Well Jackson, Jacob K. Javits, Max- 
A. Eriendler, John V. Lindsay, Francis 
ickeng Miller, Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Dwayne 
Mrs. Bonaro Overstreet, Rudolf 
, Whitelaw Reid, John R. Richard- 
Ri Elizabeth M. Riley, Francis E. 
mee Mrs. Kermit Roosevelt, Elmo Roper, 
Sevareid, Whitney North Seymour, Mrs. 
*roline K. Simon, Nathaniel Singer, Gerald 
Harn lei, Herbert Bayard Swope, Jr., Wil- 
L. White, and Roy Wilkins. 
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House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


a, Me. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
961, I introduced a measure calling 
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for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
yate body is in existence today which is 
devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include the 
following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 


the RECORD; 
Wrexorr, N.J., July 17, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed herewith are copies of 
letters I sent to Hon. Howarp W. SMITH and 
Hon. Wurm B. WIDNALL regarding captive 
nations. 

I thought you would like to see them. 

Sincerely, 
G. ALBIN Lrva, MD. CM. 
Wrcxorr, N. J., July 17, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sim: I agree with the point of view of 
Dax J. Poop, Member of Congress, regard- 
ing the mention of the captive nations in the 
Congress of the United States. 

I strongly urge you to support Congress- 
man Ftoop’s efforts to establish a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives and urge quick action on 
House Resolution 14. 

Sincerely yours, 
G. ALBIN Liva, MD. CM. 


Wrcnxorr, N. J., July 17, 1963. 
Hon. WILLIAM B. WIDNALL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Enclosed herewith is a copy of a 
letter I sent to the Honorable Howarp W. 
SMITH, chairman of Committee on Rules, re- 
garding captive nations. 

I strongly urge you to support this stand 
and recommend that you, too, add a resolu- 
tion of your own to the two dozen or more 
now before the House Rules Committee. 


Sincerely yours, 
G. ALBIN Liva, MD. CM. 
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Nrwnuncn, N. T., July 17, 1963, 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN Fioop: Enclosed is a 
copy of a letter to Congressman SMITH, as 
suggested in your letter which appeared in 
the Brooklyn Tablet of July 11. May your 
pi succeed in establishing this Commit- 


Yours truly, 
WI. LIAx A. O'Dea, 


NewsurcH, N. T., July 17, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITE: This week we 
are giving slight pause to mark the fifth an- 
nual observance of Captive Nations Week 
here in the United States. Precious little is 
being done by word or work to keep faith 
and promise with the hundreds of millions 
now living in abject slavery under the yoke 
of atheistic communism. Rather do we per- 
petuate the plight of these victims by pour- 
ing American tax dollars, in the form of 
foreign aid, into the economies of such as 
Poland and Yugoslavia. Nor is their lot any 
easier to bear when those in Hungary now 
witness the U.N., accepting the credentials 
of the present regime, whose bloody en- 
thronement, back in 1956, was guaranteed by 
the Butcher of Budapest, Mr. Khrushchev. 

The Congress of the United States can 
exert an influence and provide a measure of 
leadership in the free world, to keep alive 
their hopes, by establishing a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. May I therefore respect- 
fully urge you to expedite passage of House 
Resolution 14. 

Yours truly, 
Wurm A. O'Dea. 
SARASOTA, FLA., July 15, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Committee on Rules, The House of Repre- 
sentatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. SmrrE: I urge prompt action 
on House Resolution 14 which authorizes 
the establishment of a Special Committee 
on Captive Nations in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. Action in the United Nations 
recently removing the U.N. special repre- 
sentative on Hungary and delay of any 
proclamation on Captive Nations Week indi- 
cates an indifference of the executive depart- 
ment to the plight of the captive millions 
throughout the world. I hope that the 
legislative branch, particularly the House of 
Representatives, will indicate that our Goy- 
ernment does have an interest in these 
unfortunates. 

Sincerely, 
GEORGE Kumpe. 
Trenton, N.J., July 10, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. CONGRESSMAN : Iam sending you a 
copy of the letter I sent to Congressman 
Howann W. SMITH. 

Very truly yours, 
CHARLES MANTEL, 

P.S—I also sent a letter to my Congress- 
man asking him to send a similar resolution. 


TRENTON, N.J., July 16, 1963. 
Hon, Howanrp W. SMITH, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mr. ConcressmMan: I urge you to get 
quick action on House Resolution 14. 
Very truly yours, 
CHARLES MANTEL. 
Camp HNr., Pa, July 15, 1963. 
How, Dan Foon: I’ve been reading of your 
aggressive, stellar work to insure the press 
and public are all aware that captive nations 
are still with us and the Communist drive 
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has not lessened. Keep up the good work 
and give Senator STENNIS a hand. There are 
very Many people will back you up. Good 
luck and good legislating. 
Sincerely yours from an old Wilkes-Barre 
acquaintance. 
THOMAS P. LAVIN, 


Interstate 74 Dedication—Mark of 
Progress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
editorial from the Greensburg (Ind.) 
Daily News: 

INTERSTATE 74 DEDICATION—MARK OF 
PROGRESS 


Saturday, August 17, promises to be a 
memorable day for Greensburg and com- 
munity. 

Two dedicatory events, each noteworthy 
in character, will be held. 

They are: Dedication of Interstate 74 in 
the morning; and dedication of the new BCA 
plant in the afternoon, followed by an open 
house. 

Gov. Matthew E. Welsh will officially dedi- 
cate a stretch of Interstate 74 from north of 
St. Paul to near New Point. 

The ceremony, open to the public, will 
take place at 10:30 am. at the cloyerleaf, 
north of Greensburg. The highway will be 
open for travel by that time. 

Completion of Interstate 74 from Indian- 
apolis to Cincinnati with the exception of 
5 miles in the St. Leon area in Dearborn 
County is scheduled for early in December. 
The section of the highway between New 
Point and Batesville will be open for travel 
about a month earlier. 

This will mean that Greensburg will be 
on one of the important interstate highways 
of the Nation. 

In addition, Greensburg will be situated 
strategically near the midpoint between In- 
dlanapolis and Cincinnati. 

Interstate 74, even on the basis of its 
present extension to near New Point, should 
make Greensburg more attractive for busi- 
ness, industry, and even for residence. Even 
more than in the past, Greensburg will be 
the gateway to southeastern Indiana with 
its important tourist assets. 

Greensburg may lose some transient busi- 
ness that has stopped here. On the other 
hand, many motorits will use the inter- 
change north of this city to enter or leave 
Interstate 74. 

It will mean that Greensburg will be closer 
to both Indianapolis and Cincinnati, At the 
same time, residents of some nearby areas 
will be closer to Greensburg with its excel- 
lent stores and accommodations. 

It should not be amiss to state that Indus- 
tries attach a high rating to cities located 
on interstate highways. Greensburg should 
also develop to an even greater extent as a 
wholesale center. 

The first stretch of Interstate 74 was 
opened between Indianapolis and Shelby- 
ville on October 4, 1960. The highway to 
Indiana 244 was open for travel on Septem- 
ber 22, 1961. Ribbon-cutting ceremonies 
to the Shelby-Decatur County line, north of 
St. Paul, were held on December 10, 1962. 
Now, the highway is to be opened to near 
New Point. 
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The Federal Government has expended 
millions of dollars in construction of the 
highway from Indianapolis to near New 
Point. Indiana has paid about 10 percent 
of the cost. 

The dual lane highway is one of the most 
modern in Indiana, embracing the principle 
of limited access. For the future of Greens- 
burg and community, it is fortunate that the 
highway extends across Decatur County. 

Dedicatory ceremonies for Interstate 74 
on Saturday morning, August 17, will con- 
stitute another token of progress for this 
community. 


Is Agriculture Department Move Driving 
Small News Service Out of Business a 
Precedent for Bigger Government 
Moves Aimed at Bigger Wire Services? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, under a 
decision and orders of the Federal Com- 
munications Commission adopted Janu- 
ary 28 and May 27 of this year, the Fed- 
eral Government has been empowered to 
engage in the dissemination of news in 
direct competition with, and to the great 
detriment of, a private news agency op- 
erating under the American free enter- 
prise system. 

As a result of the FCC action, the 
Department of Agriculture, on May 20 
and July 10, announced the establish- 
ment of a new Market News Service 
which will provide, without cost, data 
and reports on agricultural and farm 
market activities to newspapers through- 
out the country. 

This is a new venture of the Federal 
Government into the business of collect- 
ing and dissemination news in competi- 
tion with private news agencies. One 
of the latter, the P.A.M. News Corp., 
is a small wire service serving over 
300 customers in the wholesale fresh 
produce business which is threatened 
with extinction by the new Agriculture 
Department activity. 

There is no statutory authority by 
which the Department of Agriculture 
may expend Federal tax funds for this 
purpose. The American Newspaper 
Publishers Association is on record as 
stating that the highly improper nature 
of the new service is characterized by the 
following condition imposed upon the 
service: 

“The new service is available to all who 
want it, and no application need be made to 
USDA to receive service, However, USDA 
reserves the right to cancel at any time the 
connection of any and all subscribers who 
abuse the service by misrepresentation of re- 
ports, or for any other reason when, in its 
sole judgment, such cancellation is desirable.” 

This provision would permit the U.S. Gov- 
ernment censorship in one of its most odious 
forms. Any newspaper seeking to subscribe 
to this new service could be denied service 


for any reason. Any newspaper already sub- 
scribing could have its service canceled with- 
out notice or reason. Editorials written by 
a newspaper that the Department of Agri- 
culture didn't like would, under the aboye- 
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quoted quotation, be grounds for denial Of 
cancellation of service. 

Thus, this news service has transcendent 
importance. If it is not halted now it 
lead to further ambitious attempts by this 
and other U.S. Government agencies to ex- 
pand and enter into competition with pri- 
vate news agencies, An expansion of this 
concept would result in a Government-con- 
trolled news service such as presently exists 
in some other countries, including the So- 
viet Union, where the so-called news servic? 
Tass is Government-owned and operated. 


That is what the newspaper publishers 
of this country think about competition 
from the Government in the news dis- 
semination field. And I say that it is 3 
shameful intrusion of the Federal Gov- 
ernment into a business where it has no 
business being. Such private news agen 
cies as the PAM News Corp., must ex 
pend substantial sums to employ report- 
ers and to maintain a staff of statisti- 
cians, analysts and others to gather, an- 
alyze, collate and prepare market news 
whereas such workers in the Department 
of Agriculture are paid at the expense 
of the taxpayers. 

As I have noted, this Government ac 
tivity is not supported by any statutory 
authority. But I know of no statute 
which directly prohibits it. Consequent- 
ly, Mr. Speaker, I have today introd 
legislation denying the Federal Govern” 
ment the power to engage in competi- 
tion with private wire services in the 
dissemination of news. I believe this leg” 
islation will receive the support of 
Members who oppose Government- con- 
trolled news dissemination and Govern” 
ment censorship of the news and who are 
believers in the American free enterprise 
system, 


Survey of Consumer Finances 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. President, a re- 
cent issue of Public Health of 
carried a release from the University 
Michigan Survey Research Center 
the center’s survey of consumer finan 
The examination of medical costs pro- 
vided some interesting information on 
the special problem of the aged in meet 
ing their medical expenses. For nal 
ample, the report found more than 
of those 65 years and older who had latè’ 
medical expenses reported having no in- 
surance for medical or hospital €% 


penses. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the artic? 
was ordered to be printed in the Reco™” 
as follows: 

{From the University of Michigan Neve 
Service Press Release, July 17, 1963] 
LARGE MEDICAL EXPENSES COMMON SURVEY 

SO .] 5 

Forty percent of all U.S. spending — 
reported in 1962 that they had large me“, 
cal expenses the previous year according 
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the University of Michigan Survey Research 
Center. 

Almost half of the people (spending units) 
who incurred large medical expenses reported 
having no medical insurance at all, or in- 
surance which did not cover any of the ex- 
pense. Yet almost 7 in 10 were insured. 

National statistics compiled in the center’s 
“1962 Survey of Consumer Finances” indi- 
Cate that about one-fourth of all spending 
Unite—families and individuals—owed 
money to a doctor, dentist, or hospital in 
early 1962. 

Debt to financial institutions or other 
lenders for medical expenses is not included. 

The average amount of medical debt out- 
Standing in 1962 was $175, an increase of 
approximately $60 over 1957, according to the 
report. 

The incidence of large medical expenses 18 
somewhat higher among spending units 
Whose head is 65 years or more. This has 
added significance since the exposure of this 
group is lower than for any other group, as 
Measured by the average numbr of persons 
Per spending unit, said Charles Lininger, di- 
Tector of the survey. The very young and 
those in the 55-64 year age group reported 
Somewhat lower tncidence of medical ex- 
Penses than other age levels. The frequency 
expenses for hospitals was greater among 
Younger people, and expenses for drugs were 
More prevalent among senior citizens. 

More than half of young families with 
Children under six, however, reported large 
Medical expenses. Of these, four out of five 
reported hospitalization, reflecting the high 
frequency of children born to this group and 
the almost universal use of medical care and 
hospitalization for childbirth in this coun- 
try, it was pointed out. 

Sixteen percent of all spending units re- 
Ported large medical expenses during 1961 
not covered by insurance ranging from $200- 
$499, and 6 percent reported expenses rang- 
ing from $599 to $999. About 3 percent had 
Medical expenses not covered by insurance 
Of over $1,000. 

Nearly one-third—30 percent—of those re- 

large medical expenses had no medi- 
Cal insurance, and an additional 16 percent 
had insurance which did not cover any of 
their expenses. More than half of those 65 
Years and older who had large medical ex- 
Penses reported having no insurance for 
Medical or hospital expenses. 

Translated in terms of U.S. population, 
about 1,800,000 spending units had personal 
Medical expenses of $1000 or more during 
1961 which were not covered by insurance. 

Most of the people with large medical ex- 

paid in part out of current income, 
One in ten borrowed money and one in four 
took money from savings, Public assistance 
Was reported by about 3 percent of the 
pending units with large medical expenses. 
„ Aer people were more apt to use savings 
Pay medical bills, since they often have 
xed incomes and have had more time to 
accumulate savings resources. The higher a 
Spending units income, naturally, the better 
able it was to pay medical bills out of cur- 
Tent income. 
At least one-third of the units which had 
ts or more of uninsured medical expenses 
1961 still owed $200 or more to doctors, 
tists, or hospitals when SRC figures were 
Gathered in 1962. 


Civil Rights Act of 1963 
“EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 
IN THE 55 REPARE TAS 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, cer- 
tainly the President's civil rights pro- 
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gram, as contained in H.R. 7152 is one of 
the most important and significant is- 
sues to be considered by the Congress 
this year. On July 12, 1963, I testified 
before the House Judiciary Committee 
in support of this bill and in support of 
two bills which I have introduced, H.R. 
6300 and H.R. 6301. My testimony is 
included herewith, as a record of my en- 
dorsement of this program: 
STATEMENT OF WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD, MEM- 
BER OF CONGRESS, ON H.R. 7152, Crvi. RIGHTS 
Act or 1963, JULY 12, 1963 


Mr. Chairman and fellow colleagues, I am 
grateful for the opportunity to appear before 
you and offer to you my wholehearted sup- 
port for the strongest Ciyil Rights bill which 
can be passed by the Congress this year. 

On this basis I support H.R, 7152, but I 
hope that this committee will also consider 
by way of strengthening amendments some 
of the provisions in certain bills which I 
have Introduced—H.R. 6300, HR. 6301, and 
HR. 7502. 3 

I particularly request the committee's con- 
sideration of the bill, H.R. 6300, which as 
nearly as legislatively possible embodies all 
of the recommendations of the 1960 Demo- 
cratic Party platform. H.R. 6300 has a sym- 
bolic number—because it expresses the 100 
years that have elapsed between 1863 and 
1963 and the shame that so little has been 
done in these 100 years. 

One hundred years after 1863, when 
American citizens are courageously strug- 
gling for thelr constitutional rights and are 
being shot, beaten, jailed, and harassed for 
doing so, it is imperative that the Congress 
take all possible steps to eliminate discrimi- 
nation. 

Does H.R. 7152 meet this test? I hope that 
before this committee reports H.R. 7152 it 
consider some additional proposals. H.R. 
7152 does not include a Fair Employment 
Practices Commission, which is so vital in 
providing economic rights for minority 
groups. In the district which I represent 
Negroes are too economically deprived to ex- 
ercise their right to equal use of public ac- 
comodations to which they are legally 
entitled in Pennsylvania. The extent to 
which economic deprivation is a problem 
becomes quite evident when one looks at a 
statistical picture of the people involved. 
According to the 1960 U.S. census, the 
median family income in Pittsburgh was 
$5,605. Yet 51 percent of all Negro families 
had incomes of less than $4,000. Almost 25 
percent made less than $2,000. Such an in- 
come generally qualifies a family under the 
criteria for publicly subsidized housing. 
For every white person in Pittsburgh looking 
for a job there are two nonwhites, 

Part of the barriers which created this 
situation has been taken down, I am pleased 
to say, with the Monday, July 8, announce- 
ment from Mayor Joseph M. Barr, that any 
residue of discrimination in the building 
trades would be eliminated. In announcing 
this agreement, Mayor Barr said that it 
“represents a significant beginning in a con- 
certed and genuine effort by all parties to 
provide equal opportunity for employment 
in the local construction industry to all per- 
sons.“ The mayor continued: Some per- 
sons regard these days as dark and dangerous 
Ones because of the ever-present threat of 
racial unrest. It seems to me there is a 
more positive way of looking at this moment 
in history. Never has there a time in the 
past 100 years when the possibility for 
achieving real equality of opportunity has 
been greater." 

I ask permission to insert the entire state- 
ment of the mayor, including the interim 
report of the subcommittee involved in the 
agreement. 

H.R. 7152 does not adequately expand the 
power of the Attorney General to bring legal 
action against all forms of unlawful dis- 
crimination. In the field of school desegre- 
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gation, a time compliance is not mentioned, 
only a 2-year situation report. These and 
several other constructive suggestions are 
embodied in various proposals I have sub- 
mitted to the Judiciary and Post Office and 
Civil Service Committees, namely, H.R. 6300, 
H.R. 6301, and H.R. 7502. 

But I think we can go a small part of the 
way, through enactment of H.R. 7152, toward 
building the legal foundations of integra- 
tion and providing all citizens with the 
peaceful weapons they need to fight their 
way to the freedom they were promised a 
century ago. 

It is in the leid of public accommodations 
that I feel we must pass the moral divide in 
guaranteeing this freedom. To those who 
contend that freedom would be diminished 
by this law, I submit the eloquent state- 
ment of the Secretary of State, Dean Rusk, 
on the subject: “I could not agree that such 
a law would diminish freedom. The purpose 
of law in a free society is to enlarge freedom 
by letting each know what kind of conduct 
to expect from the other. And it is through 
our laws that personal freedom is not only 
protected by constantly enlarged, so we can 
pursue our orbit with a minimum of colli- 
sions.” 

Mr, Chairman, all Americans of all racial 
and national orgins are proud. They are 
more interested in the possession of a right 
than in the exercise of that right. 

Once the pseudolegal basis for the denial 
of a constitutional right is abolished, the 
importance of the exercise of that right is 
minimized. 

I would like to cite Pennsylvania as a 
State which has been successful in its ac- 
commodations law. 

The history of Pennsylvania shows that 
we were like many other States in the de- 
velopment of its relations to Negroes. Al- 
though the number of Negroes involved was 
never large, Pennsylvania had its slave prac- 
tices and codes, too, until checked in 1780 
by an act for the gradual abolition of slavery. 
This act was the first of its kind passed any- 
where in America and was due directly to 
the splendid efforts of John Woolman, of the 
Friends Society, and of the first abolition so- 
ciety in America, of which Benjamin Frank- 
lin later became president. 


In 1780 the old laws relating to the Negro 
were abolished, the restrictions placed upon 
him were removed, and after that time he 
stood upon a plane of legal equality with the 
white man, except that the State constitu- 
tion did not give him the right of suffrage, 
and that acts of the legislature denied him 
the right of becoming part of the State mili- 
tia. This latter was no serious hardship, 
while his right to vote had as yet been nei- 
ther urged nor questioned. He was now tried 
in the same courts, punished with the same 
penalties, and given the same civil rights as 
a white person. 

Nothing approaching real legal equality, 
however, was achieved until the Pennsylva- 
nia Legislature, on the 19th of May, enacted 
a measure to assure ciyil rights for all peo- 
ple, regardless of race or color. This was a 
criminal measure declaring “that any per- 
son, company, corporation, being owner, 
lessee, or Manager of any restaurant, hotel, 
railroad, street railway, omnibus line, thea- 
ter, concert hall, or place of entertainment 
or amusement, who shall refuse to accommo- 
date, convey, or admit any person or persons 
on account of race or color over their lines, 
or into their hotel, or restaurant, theater, 
concert hall, or place of amusement, shall 
upon conviction thereof be guilty of a misde- 
meanor, and be punished by a fine not less 
than $50 nor more than $100" (Pennsylvania 
Laws 1887, p. 130). 

This statute has been explicitly upheld as 
within the constitutional power of the legis- 
lature. The Dauphin County court, in up- 
holding this act against a contention of 
invalidity in the case of Commonwealth v. 
Athens George, 18 Dauph. 40 (1914), relied 
upon the Supreme Court case of Munn v. 
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Illinois, 94 U.S. 113, 126 (1877), wherein the 
Court reviewed the historical and juris- 
prudential bases for governmental regulation 
of the use of private property. When“, 
Chief Justice Waite declared, one devotes 
his property to a use in which the public has 
an interest, he, in effect, grants to the public 
an interest in that use, and must submit to 
be controlled by the public for the common 
good, to the extent of the interest he has thus 
created.” 

The Pennsylvania court also followed the 
reasoning of the New York court in People 
v. King, 18 N.E. 245 (1888). The court there 
held that where, in the judgment of the legis- 
lature, the public has an interest to prevent 
race discrimination between citizens on the 
part of persons maintaining places of public 
amusement, the quasi-public use to which 
the owner of such a place devotes his 
property gives the legislature, acting under 
its police power, the right to prescribe regu- 
lations as to its use. 

On appeal from the judgment of guilty 
entered in this case, the Pennsylvania Su- 
perior Court reiterated the doctrine that the 
statute, as a proper exercise of the police 
power, is not an arbitrary deprivation of 
property without due process of law. In 
the enactment of laws under the police 
power, there is always a certain amount of 
interference with property rights, but laws 
are not condemned on that account, unless 
this interference amounts to a practical con- 
fiscation.” Commonwealth v. George, 61 Pa. 
Sup. 412 (1915). 

In construing this act making the refusal 
to admit a person on account of his color a 
misdemeanor, the Pennsylvania court, under 
the influence of the then prevailing separate- 
but-equal doctrine, espoused by the Supreme 
Court in Plessy v. Ferguson, 163 U.S. 537 
(1896), held that the owner of a theater 
with a segregated section for Negro patrons 
had not violated the 1887 statute. It should 
be noted that the statutory language now 
reads that all persons are entitled to free and 
equal accommodations. 

In 1935, the 1887 statute was amended. 
Pennsylvania laws 1935, page 297. First, the 
act affirmatively stated that all ms 
within the jurisdiction shall be entitled to 
the full and equal accommodations of public 
places, subject only to conditions and limita- 
tions applicable alike to all persons. Sec- 
ondly, it was declared that no person, di- 
rectly or indirectly, was to refuse, withhold 
from, or to deny such accommodations on 
account of race or color, or to advertise to 
that effect or to the effect that the patronage 
of persons of a particular race was unwel- 
come. The production of any such adver- 
tising was declared to be presumptive evi- 
dence in a criminal proceeding. Thirdly, 
places of public accommodation were broadly 
defined. It was expressly stipulated that the 
act did not apply to places which were dis- 
tinctly private in nature, nor did it prohibit 
written communications sent in response to 
a specific written inquiry. 

Finally, the act recited that any person 
violating, aiding, or inciting another in the 
violation of any provision should for each 
violation be fined from $100 to $500, or im- 
prisoned from 30 to 90 days, or both. 


This act, as amended, was upheld as a valid 
exercise of the police power of the State. 
Commonwealth v. Moore, 45 Dauphin 364 
(1938). The act, as amended, did not specify 
that the violation thereof was a misdemean- 
or, as had the original measure. Nor did 
the act specify that the penalties were to 
be imposed upon conviction of violation, 
The Moore case held that, notwithstanding 
these omissions in the amendatory act, the 
only reasonable construction is that the 
violation thereof is a misdemeanor and that 
the penalties are to be imposed upon con- 
viction. Ibid. 

In 1939 the act was amended to correct 
these deficiencies and to change the fine to 
a maximum of $100; Pennsylvania laws 1939, 
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page 782, section 654, title 18, section 4654. 

The Pennsylvania courts have held that 
the fact that the statute enumerates some 
40-odd places which “shall be deemed" places 
of public accommodation does not imply 
that only the places thus mentioned are 
within its purview; Commonwealth y. Figari, 
70 A. 2d 666 (1950); Everett v. Harron, 110 
A, 2d 383 (1955); Commonwealth v. Gibney, 
9 Chest. 152 (1959). 

The 1887 act as amended is a part of the 
penal code of Pennsylvania and therefore 
permits an aggrieved person to initiate a 
prosecution against a violator of the act. It 
has been held that an aggrieved person is 
entitled to redress the grievance thereby suf- 
fered by bringing a civil action for damages. 
Everett v. Harron, 110 A. 2d 383 (1955). The 
statutory basis for this decision was the 
statement in the act that the production of 
any communication prohibited therein “shall 
be presumptive evidence in any civil or crimi- 
nal action,” Further, the statute has been 
interpreted as conferring a right to equitable 
relief. In the Everett case, supra, operators 
of a recreation park with a swimming pool 
were held to be properly enjoined at the suit 
of a private individual from excluding the 
complainant, on the sole ground of race or 
color, from the use of the pool. And in 
Commonwealth v. Gibney, supra, the statute 
was further construed to permit the Attor- 
ney General to file a complaint in equity to 
seek a preliminary injunction and ultimately 
a final decree enjoining the defendant from 
refusing the accommodations of his business 
on account of race or color. (Citing In re 
Debs, 158 U.S. 584, holding that the Federal 
Government may apply to its courts to en- 
join actions which would jeopardize the pub- 
lic welfare.) 

Thus the remedies available under the 
statute include (1) a criminal action insti- 
tuted by the aggrieved preson, (2) a civil 
action for damages, (3) a civil action by the 
aggrieved person for an injunction, (4) an 
action by the Attorney General for an 
injunction, 

In addition to this provision of its penal 
code, Pennsylvania has another relevant pro- 
vision. In 1961 the Fair Employment Act 
(Pennsylvania Laws 1955, p. 744) was amend- 
ed so as to embrace discriminatory practices 
in housing and public accommodations, as 
well as those in employment. Sections 953, 
954(1), 955 are relevant. This act creates 
the human relations commission in the 
department of labor and industry, defines 
its functions in hearing complaints of dis- 
crimination, provides for procedures of edu- 
cation and conciliation, establishes enforce- 
ment procedures, provides for judicial review 
and enforcement, and imposes penalties. 

Thus Pennsylvania has the dual approach 
to the problem of racial discrimination in 
places of public accommodation endorsed by 
Konvita and Leskes, “A Century of Civil 
Rights” (1961) in thelr analysis of the opera- 
tion of State public accommodation statutes. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to request per- 
mission to include in my testimony section 
4654 of title 18 of the Pennsylvania Penal 
Code and pertinent sections of title 43, the 
Pennsylvania Human Relations Act. 

To continue, as a result of the 1961 law, for 
the first time, there was created efficient ma- 
chinery for proper administration of public 
accommodation complaints. During the an- 
nual report year 1962 (ending February 28. 
1962), a total of 50 complaints were filed by 
Individuals or the commission. The type of 
respondents are as follows: 

Hotels, motels, 13; eating, drinking places, 
13; retail stores, 1; recreation, amusements, 
17; personal services (barber shops, beauty 
salons, etc.), 4; resorts, loges, 1; other, 1. 

Of these seven cases were found as charges 
and adjusted, seven cases were found to have 
no specific charge; the other 36 had adjust- 
ment pending. 

The important thing to note here, I think, 
Mr. Chairman, is the amazingly small num- 
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ber of cases in a year’s time. Pennsylvania 
has a total of 864,616 nonwhite residents, 
or over 7 percent of the population and rela- 
tively speaking these individuals would not 
tall to lodge a complaint should the need 
arise. This seems to point out to me that 
public accommodations laws have not re- 
sulted in chaos, in legal confusion, or in 
governmental bullying. I have neither seen 
nor heard any objections from the vast ma- 
jority of businessmen of our State who have 
responded admirably to the law in point, 

In the city of Pittsburgh we have had a 
Commission on Human Relations since 1955. 
I ask leave to include as part of my testi- 
mony a letter and report to me from Mr. 
Louis Mason, Jr., executive director of the 
commission. In his letter, Mr. Mason based 
on his experience in this fleld says: “None 
of the fears expressed by respondents such 
as loss of business, customer objection, etc. 
were ever realized in the adjustment of our 
cases. I sincerely hope that Congress sees 
fit to make the question of public accommo- 
dations a national public policy through the 
enactment of adequate civil rights legisla- 
tion.” 

It seems absurd to me that someone like 
the U.N. Russian diplomat, Sevastyanov. 
recently arrested for spying, could have 
eaten nearly anyplace he wished and plot 
his machinations against the United States, 
while Ralph Bunche, another U.N. official, 
and a famous American and patriot, could 
be refused accommodations at the same 
places, 

Oh the irony that a democratic nation 
whose political parties are philosophical 
descendants of Thomas Jefferson and Abra- 
ham Lincoln could permit such a travesty 
of justice. 

Our Nation by its very mot to- In God We 
Trust”—recognizes the fatherhood of God. 
Can we who believe in the fatherhood of God 
dispute the brotherhood of men? 

Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, as you thoughtfully and prayerfully 
undertake the consideration of this difficult 
and controversial legislation I hope that you 
will have before you as your text the 26th 
verse of the 17th chapter of the Book of 
Acts where it is said “God hath made of one 
blood all people to dwell in all the earth.” 


New York Daily News Supports Fino’s 
Lottery 
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HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to insert in the Appendix of the RECORD 
an editorial which appeared in the New 
York Daily News, America’s greatest 
publication, on Monday, August 19, 1963, 
entitled, “Look at What We Are Miss- 
ing.” I recommend this editorial to 
every Member, more particularly those 
who have some degree of reluctance in 
supporting this painless and voluntary 
tax proposal: 

Look AT WHAT WE ARE MISSING 

As is his annual custom, Representative 
Fino, Republican, of New York, has just 
come up with a tabulation of gross receipts 
and net incomes from government lotteries 
around the world. 

There are 77 nations operating or permit- 
ting public lotteries of one kind or another. 
Mr. Fino was able to get the 1962 figures on 
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“the great majority of these, and those figures 
make exceedingly dreamy reading. 

As in previous years, the biggest single 
Statistic came from West Germany, where 
the gross lottery receipts for 1962 were 8395 
Million, and the net income $160 million. 
The latter sum. was sluiced into youth, 
Sports, and health activities. 

France had the second largest lottery re- 
turns—gross, $144 million; net, $46 million— 
and Spain the third largest: 6112 million, 
and $32 million. 

Britain was just a shade behind Spain. Its 
1962 turnover in the popular premium lot- 
tery bonds was $111 million gross and 868 
Million for the British Treasury. 

Treland’s famous sweepstakes grossed $45.5 
milion (with Americans, it seems safe to say, 
buying most of the tickets and too bad about 
the illegality of that) and Ireland's hospitals 
got 88.3 million from the sweeps. 

Our own Commonwealth of Puerto Rico, 
Whose citizens in this respect at least have 
long had more sense than most of their 
Mainland fellow Americans, ran its lottery 
as usual through 1962—for a gross of $51.8 
million and a net of $18.1 million for its pub- 
lic health program. 

And so it went last year, in 77-of the 
World’s nations, large, and small—but with 
the United States conspicuous by its absence 

the Ust of lottery operating countries. 

This being the world's wealthiest Nation 
as of now, and most Americans being en- 
thusiastic gamblers, it is a safe bet that a 
US. Government lottery would have by far 
the biggest gross receipts and net income 
in the world. 

Representative Frvo, who has long agitated 
for such a lottery, estimates its net income at 
810 billion a year, which could be used to 
Pd tax cuts or applied on the national 

lebt. 

Just what are we waiting for, anyway? 


Justice Department Less Interested in 
Sleuthing Than Press Agentry | 
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HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
formation fed to the press on the Valachi 
Case by the Justice Department appears 
to be a good publicity effort but a poor 
Preparation for serious prosecution of 
the mobsters. Beside putting all crim- 

involved on guard and needlessly 

ering a tipster’s life, the case 

Seems to be handled by the Nation's top 

legal department in a manner that leaves 
a lot to be desired. 

pare recent editorial “The Valachi 

allyhoo” appeared in the Macomb 

L) Journal: 
THE VALACHI BALLYHOO 

The Department of Justice, under Attorney 
wae Bobby Kennedy, is ballyhooing rev- 
tions in crime by Joseph Valachi as such 

¥elations have never before been bally- 
hoved. Valachl's story is being billed as a 
major breakthrough in the fight against 

ime, 
eae Will be interesting to see whether the 
Syndicate is smashed as the Depart- 
ment implies It will be. 
nnch, a high-ranking hoodlum who was 
d ng a term for a narcotics violation, mur- 
ered a fellow convict in prison. The story 
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is that Valachi got word that syndicate 
chiefs had ordered his death and that he 
had suspected the convict he killed as the 
assigned hatchetman. 

Subsequently, so the story goes, an officer 
was assigned to stay with Valachi, talk to 
him and try to prevail upon him to give in- 
formation, It is claimed Valach! finally told 
his story and provided evidence that can be 
used to convict top criminals. 7 : 

The Department of Justice has leaked 
many bits of information on the Valachi 
story which is strange procedure for any in- 
vestigating agency. The practice is to keep 
secret information of this kind, particularly 
information against powerful criminals who 
are experienced in rigging evidence for their 
defense and getting rid of prosecution evi- 
dence. 

The Federal Bureau of Investigation would 
never leak information of this kind unless 
forced to do so by superior authority. The 
FBI is close mouthed even when it is working 
with other officers. 

A number of strange circumstances are to 
be found in any checking of the Valachi 
story. 

One is that Valachi is supposed to have 
talked more than a year ago, but no major 
success against criminals, or steps toward 
major successes, have been made. The crim- 
mals whom Valacht is supposed to have 
named as the top commanders of the crime 
syndicate are all of Italian origin. Certain 
criminals who are not of Italian origin are 
known to be equally powerful. Indeed, cer- 
tain gang lords who have been objects of in- 
vestigation for years are not even named. 

We hope the Valachi statement means the 
breakthrough that the Justice -Department 
claims it does. We strongly suspect the 
leaked account is an exaggerated account and 
that little will come from it. 

Suspicion is based not only on the way 
the story has been leaked, but on a well 
known Kennedy political method. 

James Hoffa was a favorite target of the 
Kennedys in the presidential campaign. Peo- 
ple were told men of his type shouldn't be 
enjoying their freedom, and were given the 
impression that he would be dealt with. 
Bobby boasted that as Attorney General he 
would take care of Hoffa. Hoffa is still at 
liberty and getting along fine. 


ARA Loans Create Jobs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce has op- 
posed many legislative programs de- 
signed to reduce our Nation’s unem- 
ployment and improve the economy. 
Last week, Edwin P. Neilan, speaking as 
president of the chamber, attacked the 
Area Redevelopment Administration as 
an agency which has increased unem- 
ployment rather than decreased it. Af- 
ter his attack received mention in the 
news, I was enheartened by the prompt 
and strong rebuttal issued on the Sen- 
ate floor by our distinguished majority 
leader [Mr. MansFiretp]. I was further 
encouraged by a logical answer to the 
attack issued by Mr. Richard E. Lassar, 
regional director of the Small Business 
Administration in Chicago. Mr. Las- 
sar’s refutation of the chamber’s pub- 
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licity is clear and concise, and I ask 
unanimous consent that the article from 
the August 9, 1963, Chicago Tribune, 
covering Richard Lassar's statements, 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD 
as follows: 

Lassan Says ARA LOANS CREATE JOBS 

Richard E. Lassar, reglonal director of the 
Small Business Administration in Chicago; 
yesterday raised objections to charges made 
Wednesday in Washington that the Area Re- 
development Administration has falled to 
help depressed areas. 

Lassar said that in the year since the pro- 
gram went into effect, 12 loans for almost 
$6 million have been processed through his 
office which will result in the creation of 
2,057 new jobs for the area served by it— 
Indiana and major parts of Illinois, Iowa, 
and Wisconsin. 

MORE JOBS EXPECTED 

“That is an average of $2,873 per job cre- 
ated,” he said. “And in addition, another 
2,000 jobs are expected as an indirect result 
to serve those new industries.” 

His comments were in response to asser- 
tions by Edwin P. Neilan, president of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
that the ARA has done nothing to bring 
prosperity to depressed areas. 

ARA activity has “exceeded all expecta- 
tions” in his region, Lassar said. Loans 
originating through the ARA are processed 
and handled by the SBA Office. 

AIDS VARIED ENDEAVORS 


The list of industries represented by the 
loans approved so far is widely diversified 
and includes production of items ranging 
from rubber footwear to wood cabinets and 
shipping crates, Lassar said. He termed the 
program “highly successful” in terms of the 
number of jobs created for the number of 
dollars spent. 

Three of the loans approved by his office 
are for facilities in Illinois, he sald. Only 
the upper two-thirds of the State comes un- 
der the Chicago region, and additional loans 
affecting the lower third have been handled 
by the St. Louis office. 


Steve Trumbull, Honored and Honorable 
Member of the Fourth Estate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today to speak only a few words, of the 
many thousands which could be spoken, 
in tribute to a greatly respected and 
much admired newspaperman, Steve 
Trumbull, of Miami, Fla. 

After 40 years as a working newspaper- 
man, 25 of them with the Miami Herald, 
Steve Trumball recently went into vol- 
untary retirement. His decision so to 
do aroused a sentiment with almost as 
much velocity as Hurricane Carla. This 
culminated in a farewell banquet at- 
tended by some 200 people from all walks 
of life—publie officials, business execu- 
tives, sportsmen and coworkers—all as- 
sembled to pay honor to a dedicated 
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newspaperman who has become a legend 
in his lifetime. - 

Steve's typical reaction was: 

No soft music, please. I asked for this 
retirement. I walk into it with open eyes. 
I hope I can walk out without looking back. 
I seem to recall that something terrible hap- 
pened to Lot's wife when she did that. 


Steve is, in newspaper parlance, “a 
real pro” and as such it is fitting to 
salute his record by reference to the story 
of England’s statesman-orator, Edmund 
Burke. It is said he looked upward at 
the reporters’ gallery in the House of 
Commons and said, “There are three 
estates in Parliament (clergy, nobles, and 
commons) but, in the reporters’ gallery 
yonder, there sits a fourth estate, more 
important far than they all.” 

Steve Trumbull is in the fullest sense 
a fourth-estater. 


How You Can Attract and Develop Nu- 
clear and Space Industries in Your 
State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALBERT RAINS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. RAINS. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
to the attention of my colleagues a 
speech made yesterday at the Southern 
Governors’ Conference by Nat Welch, 
who is the Federal representative on the 
southern interstate nuclear board. Nat 
is a native of Alabama, and is doing a 
distinguished job in working with this 
pioneer interstate nuclear compact. His 
address, “How You Can Attract and De- 
velop Nuclear and Space Industries in 
Your State” should be of interest to all of 
us, and I therefore place it in the RECORD 
at this point: 

How You Can ATTRACT AND DEVELOP NUCLEAR 
AND SPACE INDUSTRIES IN YOUR STATE 
(By Nat Welch) 

Tt is a genuine pleasure for me to be with 
you * * * such an august group in such pieas- 
ant surroundings. The Southern Gover- 
nors’ Conference has always been a strong 
and an active one. May I congratulate you 
on your efforts to strengthen and expand its 
activities, 

T bring you this message from the Presi- 
dent of the United States: 

“The challenge to our Nation in the areas 
of nuclear energy and space applications de- 
mands maximum effort and the highest de- 
gree of dedication at all levels of industry 
and government. The action of the 17 States 
of the Southern Governors’ Conference in 
establishing the southern interstate nuclear 
board as a mechanism to pool the energies 
and resources of the jurisdictions is in keep 
with the best traditions of progressive and 
prudent governmental planning. 

In affixing my signature to Public Law 87 
563 and more recently appointing a repre- 
sentative of the Federal Government to the 
southern interstate nuclear board. I have 
recognized the potential of this interstate 
compact in serving the common interests of 
the States and agencies of the Federal Goy- 
ernment concerned with nuclear energy, 
space, and related technologies. 
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“You have my best wishes for continued 
success. 

“JouN F. KENNEDY,” 

Since my appointment in late April, I have 
had conferences and briefing sessions with 
Chairman Seaborg, Commissioner Ramey, 
Commissioner Wilson and most of the top 
echelon of the Atomic Energy Commission; 
with Mr. Kermit Gordon, Director of the 
Budget, and his staff; and with the top of- 
cialis at Oak Ridge and the Savannah River 
installations of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission. 

I have been warmly received by all of these 
gentlemen. To a man each has expressed 
a sincere interest and a genuine desire to 
help the Southern Interstate Nuclear Board. 

Several at the Washington level pointed 
out that the Southern Interstate Nuclear 
Board is the first and only interstate nuclear 
compact and for this reason they have a 
special interest in our success because we 
are the pacesetter. Federal officials also real- 
ize that many of the most important space 
and nuclear installations are in the South 
and what strengthens the Southern Region 
strengthens the Nation. z 

The Federal agencies place a high value on 
the services of Southern Interstate Nuclear 
Board as a vehicle for coordination with the 
States of the South. Mr. G. W. Morgan, Chief 
of the State Relations Branch of AEC, has 
said, “I wish I had a Southern Interstate 
Nuclear Board in every section of the 
country.” 

The Southern Interstate Nuclear Board 
has been approached in the past 2 years by 
three major offices of the AEC * * * Inter- 
national Affairs, Isotopes Development, and 
State Relations * * * requesting assistance 
in implementing State-oriented features of 
their programs. In addition, the Executive 
Office of the President, the U.S. Department 
of Commerce, U.S. Public Health Service, and 
NASA have requested, and received, the same 
kind of assistance. I think this demonstrates 
that the Southern Interstate Nuclear Board 
not only serves the States of the South but 
serves national interests as well. 

As part of my responsibility, I serve as liai- 
son representative between the Federal 
agencies and Southern Interstate Nuclear 
Board. Section 4 of Public Law 87-563 states: 
“The Atomic Energy Commission; the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Adminis- 
tration; the Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare; the Secretary of Commerce; 
the Secretary of Labor; the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; and heads of other departments and 
agencies of the Federal Government are au- 
thorized, within available appropriations and 
pursuant to law, to cooperate with the 
Southern Interstate Nuclear Board.” 

I have been instructed that the technical 
staffs of these agencies may be detailed to 
work with me on specific assignments for 
reasonable periods of time. 

One of your foremost objectives, I assume, 
is attracting new industries to your State. 
For this reason, I thought it appropriate to 
speak to you on, “How You Can Attract and 
Develop Nuclear and Space Industries.” 

I was born and raised in the agricultural 
town of Selma, Ala. I vividly remember 
those depression days of 5 cents cotton, boll 
weevil, and an area held down by a one-crop 
economy. I vowed as a teenager to make 
as my life goal the stimulation of-the in- 
dustrial growth of the South. So I welcome 
the challenge of working with you in the 
development of nuclear and space industries 
of the southern region. 

In 1942, I was in graduate school at the 
University of North Carolina studying the 
economic problems of the South. Governor 
Sanford and I were contemporaries. The 
most stimulating professor that I ever had 
was Dr. Erich Zimmerman who had devel- 
oped his own course in world resources, 
Dr. Zimmerman maintained that the lowest 
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type of economy on the ladder was the agri- 
cultural economy * * * personified by the 
banana republics of Central America; and 
that the highest form was the industrial 
economy centered around iron and steel like 
the Saar region in Germany, Pittsburgh and 
Detroit. As Dr. Zimmerman looked to the 
future, he speculated whether complexes 
centered around large sources of electric 
power such as the TVA might supplant coal 
and iron centers in importance. The huge 
aluminum plants like Alcoa's at Maryville, 
Tenn, and the Reynolds plant at Listerhill, 
Ala., developed because of large quantities 
of electricity available. Naturally, Zimmer- 
man could not foresee the huge AEC instal- 
lation at Oak Ridge which uses more power 
than most of our largest cities. Perhaps we 
should take this one step further and pre- 
dict that the most sophisticated industries 
of the future will be centered around com- 
plexes like Oak Ridge, Savannah River, Cape 
Canaveral and Houston where nuclear energy 
and space-age brain power is available. 

You ask, What can I do as Governor to 
develop nuclear and space industries in my 


State?” My answer: “There is plenty that 
you can do.” Here are 10 specific sugges- 
tions: 


Suggestion 1. Be a champion of education: 
You are all familiar with the great contribu- 
tions that the University of California and 
Cal Tech have made to the growth of nuclear 
and space industries in California. MIT has 
had a similar influence on the growth of 
the electronic industries around Boston. 
Better education may not produce immediate 
results tomorrow but is going to provide the 
necessary foundation for the future growth 
of nuclear and space industries. Governor 
Aycock was a great champion of education 
in North Carolina in his day as was Governor 
Comer in Alabama. These men will rank 
high in the history books because of what 
they did for education. 

What we cannot do as individual States 
we can do collectively through such regional 
efforts as the Southern Regional Education 
Board, the Southern Interstate Nuclear Com- 
pact, and the Oak Ridge Institute for Nuclear 
Studies. Our best chemists and physicists 
from southern universities had been assem- 
bled at Oak Ridge during World War II. 
Once this momentum had been built up, 
these scientists wanted to continue their co- 
operative efforts at the end of World War I. 
This led to the creation of the Oak Ridge 
Institute for Nuclear Studies, a nonprofit 
corporation of 39 southern colleges and uni- 
versities. Since that time the institute has 
grown to the point where it administers more 
than a score of projects from the secondary- 
school to the post-doctoral level. 

Your greatest contribution in your State 
is to see that educational budgets are sub- 
stantially increased. This need is being con- 
tinually pointed out to you by educators, 
legislators, and interested citizen groups. 
will not belabor their emphasis on money 
except to say that I too place it as No. 1 in 
importance. 

There are other areas where you can make 
a significant contribution to education that 
take very little money. You can provide edu- 
cational leadership. Dr. Howard Carr, head 
of the physics department at Auburn Uni- 
versity, told me, “When the political climate 
in a State does not support higher education, 
it is not going anywhere.” Former Governor 
Collins provided a climate for educational 
progress in Plorida. When the president of 
Florida State University was recruiting a 
top scientist, he would bring this man by to 
see Governor Collins who would emphasize 
to the scientist Florida's support of higher 
education. 

You can encourage the able professors and 
bright students as well as the football 
coaches. Governor Bryant has recently in- 
augurated a commendable project in Florida. 
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He and Tom Batley, State superintendent of 
education, are writing every ninth grade 
Student in the upper 10 percent of his class 
& letter of recognition and encouragement 
to pursue his education. In other words, 
Make it known that excellence in education 
has top priority in your State. 

The southern region has produced many 
Writers like Thomas Wolfe and Willlam 
Faulkner with worldwide reputations but 
has yet to produce a scientist of world re- 
nown like Dr. Glenn Seaborg. Governor 
Barron, here is a specific project that would 
require very little money that you might 
consider for West Virginia. You might in- 
Stitute an annual award to the outstanding 
Scientist in West Virginia with a prize of 
$1,000 and an engraved plaque. 

Suggestion 2. Capitalize on the nuclear 
and space industries in your State. Industry 
begets industry: This Governor Sanford 
knows from the way the furniture industry 
has spawned and spread in North Carolina. 
Governor Bellman can tell you how the petro- 
leum industry in Tulsa has been responsible 
for the growth of many supporting industries. 
We are fortunate in having many of the 
Most important nuclear and space Industries 
in the South. One of the most vigorous 
growth industries in Alabama has been Brown 
Engineering Co., of Huntsville, which does 
Contract research and development work in 
the space program. The company has 
blossomed under the leadership of a native 
of Huntsville, Mr. Milton Cummings. Brown 
Engineering's employment has risen from 
150 in 1956 to over 3,000 in 1963, Its sales 
have increased from $1,500,000 to a projected 
$36 million during this 7-year period. Here- 
tofore most of the engineers trained in Ala- 
bama left the State. Now Brown Engineering 
is one of the largest employers of engineers 
Braduating from Auburn and the University 
Of Alabama. 

Governor Clement, I am sure that you are 
aware that the Mayor of Oak Ridge and the 
Atomic Energy Commission are working very 
Closely in developing more civillan nuclear 
industries in the Oak Ridge area. 

If you have a major nuclear or space in- 
Btaliation in your State, may I suggest that 
You vigorously pursue the development of 
Supporting industries as is being done in the 
Oak Ridge and Huntsville areas. 

Suggestion 3. Exploit your new break- 
throughs: Governor Davis, by a major break- 
through I refer to NASA's new Michoud plant 
near New Orleans where the Saturn space 
Vehicles will be produced and Governor Bar- 
nett, the new NASA 6500 million Mississippi 
Test Facility. 

Texas had a major breakthrough when 
NASA located the Manned Space Craft Cen- 
ter in Houston. The total cost of the mis- 
Sion control center is expected to exceed 
$50 million. Gov. John Connally has an- 
nounced plans for a statewide conference 
involving representatives of education, in- 
dustry, and Government to evaluate the 
impact of major technological developments 
With particular attention to the installations 
ot NASA in the Houston area. The confer- 
ence, which will be coordinated by the Texas 

ittee on Atomic Energy, will look into 
the respective roles of representative groups 
in meeting responsibilities growing out of 
the rapid development of science related 
industries. 

When you get a major space or nuclear 
installation * * * move with vision and 
Vigor as Governor Connally has done. 

Suggestion 4. Build a solid legislative base 
Row for the growth of nuclear and space 
industries: Governor Combs will tell you 
that p because Kentucky had its own 
nuclear legislation in order, Nuclear Engi- 
Deering Co. of Pleasanton, Calif. selected 
this State for location of its nuclear service 
Center. Governor Harrison did an outstand- 
ing Job in his preceding remarks in outlin- 

what you need to do to get your legis- 
lative machinery in order for the nuclear 
aud space age. The Southern Interstate 
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Nuclear Board is experienced in the area 
of nuclear legislation and can be of great 
assistance ‘to you. 

I would like to commend the States of 
Kentucky, Texas, Mississippi, and Arkansas 
in moving ahead in this area. They are 
four of the six States in the Nation who 
have taken over certain responsibilities for 
the regulation and inspection of licensees 
of radioactive materials as provided for in 
the law passed by Congress in 1959. 

Suggestion 5. Work with your congres- 
sional leaders: Enabling legislation and 
funds for nuclear and space programs origi- 
nate in Congress. The Southern States 
have many influential and Important mem- 
bers on key congressional committees. The 
Joint Committee on Atomic Energy includes 
Senator Russert of Georgia, Senator GORE 
of Tennessee, and Representative THomas 
of Texas. The Senate Committee on Sci- 
ence and Space includes Senator RUSSELL, 
Senator Hottanp of Florida, Senator STEN- 
wis of Mississippi, and Senator EDMONDSON 
of Oklahoma. 

Suggestion 6. Romance your unique advan- 
tages: Florida Governors have done just that. 
I have been in the electronic industry for 
the past 10 years. I recall a business trip I 
made to Florida in 1954. Our sales repre- 
sentative kept talking about the forthcom- 
ing electronic boom in Florida with the same 
enthusiasm a real estate promoter would 
have on the eve of the Florida land boom in 
the twenties. Obviously someone had done a 
terrific selling job. I couldn’t see it. In 
fact I couldNhave given you many good rea- 
sons why Florida could not successfully 
industrialize: Florida is where the old folks 
go to die; it’s too hot in the summer; the 
State is cursed with too much sand, scrub 
pines and swamps; Florida is off the main 
track of the American economy; freight rates 
on heavy items are too high to major mar- 
kets. How wrong I was. Governor Collins 
and Governor Bryant picked out their main 
advantages and have exploited them. Engi- 
neers and scientists like the Florida climate, 
Shipping charges are not a big factor on 
small electronic components. The Cape 
Canaveral complex has provided a great 
impetus for space and electronic industries. 
Employment in Florida's electronic industry 
has soared from 2,300 in 1956 to 12,793 in 
1962 a 474 percent increase. Governor 
Bryant announced 770 new plants and expan- 
sions of existing plants in 1962 which created 
22,000 new jobs. 

Governor Sanders, I have crossed the 
Savannah River many times and each time 
I think it is the muddiest river I have ever 
seen, In June I crossed the Savannah with 
Mr. Lum Squires, the Du Pont official in 
charge of the Savannah River plant. You 
should have heard Squires extolling the vir- 
tues of the Savannah River water. The low 
mineral content of this water was one of the 
key factors for the location of this $1,300 
million plant on the South Carolina-Georgia 
border. The Savannah River water removes 
heat from the reactors and the plant uses 
as much water as the city of Philadelphia 
when it is running at full capacity. 

My point: Carefully inventory your indus- 
trial advantages. Each State has unique 
advantages. I never dreamed that even 
muddy water was one of them. 

Suggestion 7. Encourage the entrepreneur 
as well as the scientist: I will never forget 
when I was taking a sophomore course in 
economics at Furman University I ran across 
this word “entrepreneur” and how this word 
stirred my imagination—the creative person 
who took raw materials, capital and labor 
and harnessed these into a productive effort. 

The southern region has not produced its 
share of entrepreneurs—not enough men like 
Dean McGee of Oklahoma, Jimmy Ling of 
Dallas, Roy Hoffheinz of Houston, Milton 
Cummings and J. Herbert Orr of Alabama. 

I strongly fee] that our schools of business 
administration and industrial management 
departments could do a better job in firing 
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the imagination of their students to aspire 
to be the builders of tomorrow in their native 
States. 

Suggestion 8, Lend a helping hand to your 
existing industries, which are ready to ex- 
pand., You can imagine how proud and 
excited Governor Wallace was when he an- 
nounced the new $21 million U.S. Rubber 
plant for Opelika, Ala., recently. Certainly 
this is dramatic news. But in the first 6 
months of the Wallace administration, ex- 
pansion of existing plants accounted for 80 
percent of the new plant investment. This 
percentage is fairly representative of other 
States, also, My point is, Shouldn't we pay 
a little more attention to the expanding 
plants we already have? 

Suggestion 9. Recognize and appreciate. 
Let's use some of that southern hospitality 
we talk about on our home folks. Governor 
Faubus, how about an annual dinner at the 
Governor’s mansion for the five industrialists 
who have made the greatest contribution 
to the growth of Arkansas? Or Governor 
Russell, each year you might give a dinner 
to honor several managers of South Carolina 
plants of national corporations for their role 
in helping to build South Carolina. Or 
Governor Tawes, you might have a dinner 
for several small manufacturers on their 
way up. Have your photographer take a 
picture of each with you and send some 
press releases to his trade journals. 

Suggestion 10. Do your homework well, 
Luther Hodges did an outstanding job In the 
development of industry in North Carolina 
when he was Governor. Because of his out- 
standing record, President Kennedy named 
him Secretary of Commerce. I asked Secre- 
tary Hodges what was his secret weapon in 
recruiting industry for North Carolina. His 
answer was not very revealing. “A lot of 
hard work.” He went on to say that the 
two most Important factors in the North 
Carolina success from 1956-60 were, first, 
the large amount of preparatory work which 
was done to show North Carolina's adyan- 
tages in tax structures, healthy climate for 
business, technical education and in higher 
education, and, secondly, the back up of the 
200 communities participating in the pro- 
gram. Secretary Hodges said he merely 
spoke for the State but that key community 
leaders were prepared to carry out the in- 
dustrial development program at the local 
level. 

So get your local government officials and 
chamber of commerce executives to do their 
homework. Make them a part of your whole 


program. 

Your efforts in promoting the growth of 
nuclear and space industries will help not 
only your State but the entire region. For 
instance, to provide the power for the Sa- 
vannah River AEC plant, Du Pont and the 
South Carolina Gas & Electric Co., pur- 
chased $3,286,000 worth of coal from Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and West Virginia coal 
flelds last year. 

Your efforts will also substantially con- 
tribute to the attainment of national goals. 
As President Kennedy points out if we can 
increase our growth rate from 3 to 5 percent 
a year this will substantially aid in provid- 
ing employment for all of our people, in 
increasing Federal revenues, and in creating 
a more dynamic economy, 


A Career of Eloquence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 
IN THE 8 555 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER. Mr. Speaker, the 
recent death of Philip Graham took from 
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the American scene a great newspaper 
publisher, a dedicated citizen, a man de- 
voted to the welfare of his community 
and his country who was especially 
conscious of the needs of the less 
fortunate. 

His contributions to the well-being of 
his fellow man are beyond measure. 

Mr. Graham, although he was not 
trained as a journalist, proved to be one 
of his newspaper's most qualified writers. 
Much of what he wrote had great sub- 
stance and reflected the depth of his 
thinking, his great knowledge and vast 
experience. 

The Washington Post and Times 
Herald, the newspaper which Philip 
Graham so ably published, in its issue of 
Sunday, August 11, 1963, reprinted some 
of its late publisher’s commentaries. 
Excerpts of some of the reprinted mate- 
rial follows: 

DIGNITY AND FREEDOM 


(Eprror’s Nore.—The hundreds of thou- 
sands of words that Philip L. Graham pro- 
duced in an intensely articulate career re- 
vealed a constant reaching for ideals and a 
consistent rejection of ideology. There were 
only two pieces of doctrine he was willing 
to embrace and these, perhaps, were only 
opposite sides of the same coin: All men are 
children of God; their dignity and freedom 
are ends in themselves.) 

At that year’s 1903 conference of the 
Russian Social Democratic Party, which was 
held in exile abroad, a delegate asked 
whether the absolute authority of the party, 
demanded by Lenin and his associates, was 
not contradictory with those fundamental 
Upertles which were the avowed end of 
socialism. He asked whether even the 
“sacrosanctity of the person“ could be vio- 
lated by the party. The party's answer was 
that, if the revolution demanded it, every- 
thing must be sacrificed. There was no 
“sacrosanctity of the person“ 

These doctrines have developed into ter- 
rifying new mark of our times. Up to now, 
whatever the disagreements between philoso- 
phers and politicians as to the answers of 
questions, there was agreement about the 
importance of the questions. Questions 
about what kind of life man should lead, 
about the existence and meaning of God, 
about the way man should be governed. 

The new mark of Leninism was the as- 
sertion that the way to answer questions 
was by wiping out the questions themselves. 
This meant what we have come to see in the 
Soviet Union—the elimination of reason 
except for narrow practical and technical ac- 
complishments. The aim of the system is to 
eliminate great questions from the minds of 
its citizens by propaganda, by terror, by 
death. Then it is possible to have a state 
with only one goal, a smoothly working ma- 
chine providing for the needs of such of its 
members as are permitted to survive.” 
When we understand that, we understand 
the seriousness of happenings that once 
struck us as strangely odd if not even 
humorous, Thus, the punishment of Shos- 
takovich for not following the “line” in 
music. Or the violent insistence on opposi- 
tion to all established knowledge about 
genetics. 

Here is the complete triumph of security 
over freedom. It reaches its fullest flower- 
ing in that complete degradation of mankind 
shown by the late George Orwell in his 
“1984.” Implicit in the system is the idea 
that man was created with a brain not to 
seek after truth, but just so he could have 
a somewhat better knack than rhinoceroses 
in creating material wealth. 

It should be obvious then that our peril 
lies not just in the Russian manifestation 
of this system but in the broad system it- 
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self. The possibility of “coexistence,” to 
which Stalin refers with purring calm at in- 
tervals that suit his purposes, is obviously 
inconceivable, The chasm between us is as 
wide as our belief in the meaning of man. 
The stakes are not just “free enterprise,” or 
"The American way of life.“ They are the 
stakes of civilization, that period whose 
name connotes man's emergence from the 
animal kingdom. 


THE CERTAINTY OF UNCERTAINTY 


(Evrrors Note.—Because he rejected ide- 
ologies, and because he loathed pretensions, 
Mr. Graham reserved his strongest vitriol for 
the concept of “certainty.” He spoke on 
the subject at the Founders’ Day dinner of 
Lincoln University, on February 25, 1952, in 
Philadelphia.) 

My feelings of doubt arose because of a 
particular quality with which we seem 
recently to have invested some of the more 
disputatious areas of life. That quality is 
the quality of certainty—of dogmatic, un- 
bending sureness. You are familar with 
the quality—with this peculiar state of 
mind, You are told that such and such 
action must be taken—and taken at once. 
Not tomorrow—but now, Otherwise, the 
world will certainly come to an end, and 
you will be at fault. 

Well, it seems to me that we are coming 
more and more to exhibit that quality about 
more and more difficult and vexatious sub- 
jects. The area of race relations, regret- 
tably but certainly, we must admit remains 
such a difficult area. Numerous other ex- 
amples of difficult problems come to mind 
many aspects of foreign policy, the problem 
of academic freedom in our universities, the 
clash of individual rights and governmental 
powers, the direction of modern economics, 
and so forth. 

Increasingly, it seems to me, we find an 
almost mathematical rhythm about such 
matters. As the complexities and the dim - 
culties of the subject matter increase, the 
dogmatic certainties of those involved with 
the problem increase in direct proportion. 

For example, in the more detached and 
rational parts of our mind we recognize that 
historians are still giving us new light on 
the sources and direction of our Civil War. 
And that war ended almost 90 years ago. 
Yet today we listen to the most positive and 
pompous utterances pretending to give the 
exact truth about the Korean war—a war 
where the guns are not yet even quiet and 
where the facts are necessarily only par- 
tially avallable. 

As another example, take the subject of 
how we should deal with the vast problems 
of China and the rest of Asia, It is a prob- 
lem with the most unimaginable complica- 
tlons. And yet in the town from which I 
come, there are thousands of noisy people 
with dogmatic solutions in contrast to only 
a handful with the patience to study some 
of the relevant facts. 

In a different area, I think most of us 
realize the enormous complexities arising 
from modern industrial life. We know that 
the improvement of institutions to help 
make it a better life is inevitably a drawn- 
out job of trial and error. Yet there is al- 
most no indication of that in the outpour- 
ings of those who are most articulate. Manu- 
facturers’ associations pronounce that the 
adoption of this or that bit of legislation 
means inevitable progress down the road 
to socialism—and probably the road to hell. 
Simultaneously, great labor organizations 
indulge in.the fraudulent pretension that 
they can mathematically evaluate the soul 
of a legislator. They claim they can total 
up his votes on a few measures, and then 
grade him in a range that runs from 100 per- 
cent virtue to 100 percent evil. 

Now that kind of certainty, I suppose, 
must offer a kind of personal enjoyment. 
It must become a rather efficient anesthetic, 
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as it dulls the lively pains which doubt and 
uncertainty can kick up. But it is an anes- 
thetic to which, happily, most of the human 
race are allergic. Although the attitude of 
dogmatic sureness seems to be growing, it 
still remains true that the majority of men 
cling to the old-fashioned concept that in- 
fallibility is a quality reserved for God. 


Life’s Indiscriminate Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. BELCHER, Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Record the following editorial entitled 
Life's Indiscriminate Attack“ which ap- 
peared in the Tulsa Tribune, August 4, 
1963: 

LIFE'S INDISCRIMINATE ATTACK 

Life magazine in its Arkansas River smear 
singled out Democratic Representative 
CLARENCE CANNON, of Missouri, as one of the 
stalwarts “in a thin line of Senators and 
Representatives who, since the Republic was 
founded, have fought consistently against 
(Congress) spending money faster than it 
came, * * * As pork barrel fighters they 
have all been losers. * * Chairman (of 
the House Appropriations Committee) Can- 
won stands astraddle the Federal Treasury 
and hates to part with any of it. He is 
also likely to get upset when somebody out- 
maneuvers him, This happened last year 
when President Kennedy’s budget included 
$250,000 for preconstruction work on the 
highly dubious cross-Florida barge canal. 
CANNON'sS committee chopped the item out; 
the freer spending Senate put it back in; 
and CaN NON lost a House floor fight to amend 
it out again. ‘They are as redoubtable a 
gang of pirates as ever sailed the Spanish 
Main,’ Cannon said in introduction to his 
remarks about the Florida delegation.” 

We thank Life magazine for establishing 
Representative CAN NON clearly in the public 
mind as the discerning Congressman he un- 
doubtedly is and always has been. For here 
we want to quote what he said of the omni- 
bus bill that went through Congress last 
year carrying the major appropriation for 
work on the Arkansas River navigation and 
flood control project. 

“This bill changes the face of America,” he 
declared. “It reconstructs the continent. It 
preserves and activates and vitalizes the re- 
sources of the Nation. 

“The bill promotes universally the health, 
happiness, and prosperity of the people as a 
whole of every section of the country. 

It rejuvenates and accelerates the busi- 
ness progress of the country. It starts new 
wheels turning, both urban and rural. It 
moves up the pace both in the factory and 
on the farm. It creates new jobs and new 
markets, 

“It opens up new avenues and develops 
new skills and starts the cash registers ring- 
ing in every community. 

“It protects and renews depleted national 
resources. It purifies rivers and curbs un- 
ruly floods. It integrates and simplifies pow- 
er production and transmission at reasonable 
rates. 

“It is true that the cost is heavy and that 
some of the cost must be paid by the children 
and grandchildren, but it saves and trans- 
mits to posterity invaluable resources and 
national wealth and economic democracy, 
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which otherwise would be lost to the people 
forever.” 

Representative BEN F. JENSEN, of Iowa, 
is the ranking Republican member of Chair- 
man CANNON’s committee. Speaking of the 
bill which committed Congress to the full 
development of the Arkansas, he said: 

“I come before the House today in support 
of the bill. : 

"There is scarcely a district in the entire 
United States that does not suffer a disas- 
trous flood at least once every 10 years, and 
there are many districts, many areas in this 
country which will suffer devastatious floods 
three, four, and five times every 10 years. 

„This is an all-American bill. It is to de- 
velop our national resources, to control our 
rivers, to preserve and conserve our water 
and soll resources, and for everything that 
is good for the progress of America. 

“It has been said that God made Heaven 
Perfect in all its aspects. 

“But God purposely made the earth im- 
perfect. Had He not done so, we would have 
long ago become a nation of drones and we 
would have perished as the drone in the 
beehive soon perishes. 

“Yes, it is our duty as Members of the 
Congress and the duty of every American, 
as I see it, to assist in making this earth a 
little more perfect in all its physical aspects. 
We call it reclamation. Had we not done 
this long ago our land would have eroded, 
washed away, and blown away.“ 

We prefer the evaluatlons of these two 
favorites of Life magazine to the shallow 
criticisms of its editors who themselves are 
beneficiaries of $9 million in mailing sub- 
sidies yearly, Representative Ep EDMONDSON 
Pointed out yesterday. 


Gold: The Global View 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Christian Science Monitor editorial of 
August 3, 1963, entitled “Gold: The 
Global View” alleged that the Federal 
Reserve Board’s decision to increase the 
discount rate was a step in the right 
direction toward solving the balance-of- 
Payments problem. The Monitor edi- 
torial ignored, however, the possible 
harmful effects action of this type might 
have on the domestic economy. 

Prof, Eric W. Lawson, distinguished 
economist and chairman of the finance 
department of Syracuse University has 
Written an excellent answer to the Moni- 
tor’s editorial. He calls our attention 
to the problems the raise in the discount 
Tate may create for the domestic econ- 
Omy. In my opinion Professor Lawson's 
Statement merits the careful study of my 
Colleagues. 

Syracuse UNIVERSITY, 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION, 
Syracuse, N.Y.. August 9, 1963, 
The EDITOR, 
The Christian Science Monitor, 
Boston, Mass. 

Drar Sm: Your usually thoughtful policy 
Was, in my judgment, not followed in your 
editorial of August 3, 1963, entitled Gold: 
Global View.” Among other things, your al- 
legation was that the recent increase in the 
discount rate by the Federal Reserve System 

a step in the right direction toward 
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stemming the outward flow of gold from the 
United States. With respect to this matter, 
an institutional position has been adopted 
by the Federal Reserve Officials, particularly 
Mr. Martin. This position is being echoed 
in many places throughout the world. Let 
us examine some relevant questions. 

1. Is the outward flow of gold of critical 
importance? The domestic economy has 
been largely insulated from gold for more 
than 30 years. Domestically we can dispende 
with the gold ties of the dollar and benefit 
by the change. In an international sense, 
assuming gold to have some significance, we 
have more than two and a half times the 
amount of monetary gold we had when we 
began to be inundated with it in the thir- 
ties. The rest of the free world has only 
one and half times the amount of monetary 
gold it had then. There are no rules which 
say what the proportions should be, but 
there are strong arguments for saying that 
a further redistribution is not harmful. 

2. Why is the gold moving out of the 
United States? There are two answers to 
this question. Basically, our official inter- 
national economic and military programs 
have. no immediate balancing economic 
counterpart. Further, our position as a 
eapital-rich country induces long term cap- 
ital outflows as Americans invest in busi- 
ness opportunities abroad. These activities 
make dollars available to the rest of the 
world. At this point the second answer ap- 
plies. These dollars come into the posses- 
sion of a few central banks and treasuries 
overseas. Purely administrative decisions by 
a few central bankers in Europe are made to 
convert the dollars to gold. We are thus 
faced with the spectacle of these central 
bankers telling us that the strength of the 
dollar and the stability of international 
finance depends on our keeping gold. At 
the same time they are systematically doing 
just what they say we should not permit. 

3. Given the fact that foreign central 
bankers are acting irrationally, will the in- 
crease in short-term interest rates in the 
United States cause them to act rationally? 
The traditional method for stemming a tem- 
porary outward flow of gold. has been an 
increase in interest rates. However, this 
tool was shaped to fit gold standard condi- 
tions of a bygone era and was based on 
the notion that the gold flows were guided 
by profit motives. As Mr, Martin applies 
this tool to 1963 conditions one is reminded 
of the farmer who, being displeased with 


the performance of his tractor, applies the 


whip and spurs. I look forward to the day 
when our international financial affairs will 
no longer be guided by the shadows of the 
past 


4. Does the increase in the discount rate 
affect the domestic economy? According to 
Mr. Martin it certainly does. He has con- 
sistently used it over the years as he has 
elected to fight the mirage of inflation with 
clear disregard for the problems of domestic 
economic He is presently in the 
impossible position of explaining the “good” 
to come from such an increase in light of 
the current unemployment, production and 
expectation levels of the economy. Regard- 
less of the position one may take on the use 
of the discount rate as a domestic stabilizer, 
it is clear that debtors are going to pay 
more as a result of higher interest rates. 
Thus, if we assume that $200 billions of 
new debt will be contracted during the next 
year, the increase of one-half percent will 
cost debtors $1 billion. Unless it can be 
argued that creditors are entitled to this 
$1 billion as a necessary condition to a 
healthy economy it seems that debtors are 
being asked to pay $1 billion as tribute to 
an outmoded tool of international finance. 

In light of the above considerations it 
would appear that the discount rate increase 
not only was not a step in the right direc- 
tion but was rather an example of “doing 
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something, even though wrong.” One might 
speculate that Mr. Martin was once again 
prescribing—and administering—his pat- 
3 cure-all for the world's economic grow- 
8 5 
Very truly yours, 
$ Ente W. Lawson, 
Chairman, Finance Department. 


Question About Mica 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER, Mr. Speaker, dur- 
ing my service in the Congress, I have 
been very much interested in the welfare 
of our mica miners. Two of the great 
counties in my congressional district and 
a number of other counties in western 
North Carolina are experiencing eco- 
nomic hardship by reason of the termi- 
nation of the Government mica stock- 
piling program. 

Although our Governument can see fit 
to barter American agricultural products 
for Brazilian and Indian mica, the Gov- 
ernment cannot for some reason take 
constructive action to keep our domestic 
mica mines in operation. It is a tragic 
fact that we are today keeping the mica 
mines in India and Brazil operating while 
thousands of our domestic mica miners 
are unemployed. 


The Franklin Press published at 
Franklin, N.C., carried a most interesting 
editorial on July 18, 1963, with respect 
to this serious problem. I believe my 
colleagues in the House will find the edi- 
torial to be very informative, and I re- 
quest that it be inserted in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 


The editorial follows: 5 
From the Franklin (N. OC.) Press, July 18, 
1963] 


QUESTION ABOUT MICA 

North Carolina’s Congressman Basm L. 
WRTrEN EN has raised a pertinent question 
about mica. So far as we can learn, the 
question remains unanswered. 

The Federal Government’s program of pur- 
chasing mica for national defense came to 
an end a year ago. The effect in this State, 
which produces 65 percent of the Nation's 
mica, was serious. Mr. WHITENER in- 
troduced bill in Congress for a substitute 
program. 

Reports on the Whitener plan were sought 
by a congressional committee from the De- 
partment of the Interior and the General 
Services Administration. Both turned 
thumbs down on the proposal. Their quite 
logical reason was that there already was 
enough mica on hand for the foreseeable 
future. 

But now comes a report that the Washing- 
ton Government has made a barter agree- 
ment with Brazil. The deal provides for the 
exchange of American wheat for Brazilian 
minerals. The minerals will include Brazil- 
lan mica, with a value equal to that of the 
entire U.S. production in 1962. 

Mr. WHrrener wonders why, if it doesn't 
make sense for the Government to continue 
to buy mica from domestic producers, it 
makes sense to buy it from Brazil. 

We wonder, too. 
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Commonsense on Bokaro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 31, 1963 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, during 
the last several weeks there has been a 
great deal of public discussion with re- 
spect to the possibility of U.S. assistance 
to India in constructing a steel mill at 
Bokaro. To me it seems unfortunate 
that the lines for and against this project 
have been drawn so tightly when all of 
the facts upon which to base an informed 
decision are not in, 

An incisive editorial on this subject 
appeared in this morning’s; Washington 
Post, and I commend it to the Members 
for their consideration in connection 
with the current debate on the Foreign 
Assistance Act of 1963. 

The editorial follows: 

{From the Washington Post, Aug. 20, 1963] 
COMMONSENSE ON BoKARO 


It would be most unfortunate if Congress 
were to make an Irrevocable decision on as- 
sistance to the proposed Indian steel mill 
at Bokaro before it has had an opportunity 
to consider the fehsibility of the project in 
an atmosphere that is less charged with emo- 
tion about the relative merits of private and 
public enterprise. 

In masking a judgment on whether Amer- 
ican resources should be made available for 
80 large an undertaking as that of the ‘1.4- 
million-ton steel mill, the first issue which 
must be resolved is its technical feasibility. 
Are the requisite raw materials and trans- 
port services available for its efficient opera- 
tion? ‘The next Issues to be analyzed revolve 
about the economic benefits to be derived 
from the undertaking. Will the construc- 
tion of a large-scale, flat-products steel mill 
bring the Indians a greater economic return 
than could be obtained by investing scarce 
dollars in other projects? 

At the moment the Agency for Interna- 
tional Deyelopment (AID) has not com- 
pleted the first stage of a meticulous feasi- 
bility study. AID commissioned a technical 
analysis of the project by the United States 
Steel Corp., which reports that the Bokaro 
project would be feasible if the mineral re- 
serves can be proven and if adequate trans- 
port facilities are made available. Neither 
of these questions has been resolved, and Mr. 
David Bell, the AID Administrator, assured 
Congress that no action would be taken until 
it has had an opportunity to evaluate the 
completed studies. 

What is arousing so much opposition in 
Congress is the essentially ideological issue 
of whether American funds should finance a 
project in the public or Government sector 
of the Indian economy. Those who oppose 
Bokaro cite a passage in the Clay report on 
foreign assistance which states that the 
“United States should not aid a foreign gov- 
ernment in projects establishing govern- 
ment-owned industrial and commercial en- 
terprises which compete with existing pri- 
vate endeavors,” 

But in their emotional attacks, the pre- 
mature antagonists of the Bokaro project 
are overlooking several important issues. At 
this stage of Indian economic development, 
private enterprise is unable to shoulder a 
burden so large as the plant at Bokaro, and 
it is significant that the private steel inter- 
ests have expressed the hope that the 
United States would support the project. 
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Moreover, the antagonists have chosen to 
ignore that passage in the Clay report which 
declares that “in aiding foreign countries, 
we cannot insist upon the establishment of 
our own economic system, despite its re- 
markable success and progress.” 

Although the Bokaro project would be- 
come a part of the public sector, the Indian 
Government has indicated a willingness to 
set up a public corporation which would be 
granted a large measure of autonomy In its 
management, Public corporations of the 
kind which India envisages were widely 
used in this country during the antebellum 
period when State and Federal Government 
loans were floated in London for the con- 
struction of railroads and canals. Both the 
Chesapeake & Ohlo Canal and the Baltimore 
& Ohio Rallroad were launched in this 
manner, 

A premature decision on the Bokaro issue 
could serve no other purpose than to alienate 
Indian friendship at a time when that coun- 
try Is cooperating more closely with the free 
world than ever before. The Bokaro project 
should be calmly evaluated on its economic 
merits, and that task cannot be undertaken 
until the facts are available. 


The Law Applies to Congress, Too 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission heretofore granted me, I 
should like to call the attention of the 
Congress to another splendid article by 
that outstanding advocate of government 
by law rather than by men, the Honor- 
able David Lawrence. Since the Mem- 
bers of the Congress will be called upon 
shortly no doubt to ram through the 
Congress another miscalled civil rights 
bill, it might be well for the Members of 
this Congress to give some serious and 
conscientious consideration to this timely 
article, “The Law Applies to Congress, 
Too.” 

While this humble Representative has 
no doubt about what this packed Su- 
preme Court, as now constituted, will do 
if and when the administration's bill 
reaches the marble palace across the 
Plaza from the Capitol, we would like to 
emphasize that the Members of the Con- 
gress cannot escape their responsibility 
and their oath to uphold the Constitution 
of the United States. 


Certainly, the modern self-styled lib- 
erals, in the Congress, who advocate this 
so-called public accommodations pro- 
vision of the civil wrongs package and 
who subscribe to the edicts of the Su- 
preme Court as being the law of the 
land should at least be consistent and 
abide by the 1883 Supreme Court decision 
denying Congress the right to pass such 
a law. 

Mr. Speaker, the timely article is as 
follows: 

THe Law APPLIES ro Conoress, Too—Ricnts 
STATUTES VIEWED aS BASED ON FUTURE SỌ- 
PREME COURT ACTION 

(By David Lawrence) 

Much talk is heard and much is written 

about the obligation of everybody to obey 
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the law of the land. But who says what is 
the law of the land. And if the Supreme 
Court does, then shouldn't the President and 
the Congress obey it, too? ‘These questions 
arise now because, despite rulings in previous 
decisions of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, Congress is being urged by the ad- 
ministration to pass certain civil rights 
laws which are based on the speculation that 
the High Court will reverse itself. 

When, however, Governor Wallace of Ala- 
bama and Governor Barnett of Mississippi 
endeavored to secure a reversal of Supreme 
Court decisions by challenging them in an 
orderly way in the lower courts, each of the 
two Governors was widely denounced as de- 
fying “the law of the land.” 

It is being openly asserted now by ex- 
ponents of the proposed civil rights legis- 
lation that the Supreme Court win in due 
course invalidate or reverse its 1883 decision 
denying Congress the right to use the 14th 
amendment to pass Federal laws that would, 
for example, punish a hotel owner if he chose 
his own customers, The contention ad- 
vanced in administration circles is that the 
1883 decision is out of date and that the 
Supreme Court will modernize its rulings, 

The same 1883 ruling of the High Court 
implied, incidentally, that vehicles or pub- 
lic conveyances passing from one State to 
another might be regulated under the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution. But there 
is nothing in that or any other decision 
which justifies a confident assumption that 
the selection of guests by managers of hotels 
can be regulated by the Federal Government 
under any present. clause of the Constitu- 
tion, 

What becomes, then, of the law of the 
land and the oath to support and defend 
the Constitution which all Members of Con- 
gress, Cabinet officers, and the President of 
the United States take when they assume 
office? Can the Department of Justice in 
all conscience recommend passage by Con- 
gress of a law which is of doubtful constitu- 
tionality, and do so because an ideologically 
Sympathetic Supreme Court is expected to 
uphold such a statute? Should Members 
of Congress vote for legislation which they 
believe may be held unconstitutional? Are 
the Justices supposed to forget thelr oath of 
office and. decide cases in tune with the 
spirit of the times? 

Associate Justice John M. Harlan of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, in n 
speech in Chicago a few days ago at the ded- 
ication ceremonies of the American Bar 
Center, had some pertinent things to say 
on the general subject of legislating by the 
courts. He declared: 

“Our system of government is being chal- 
lenged from abroad and readjustments of 
one kind or another are facing us at home. 
Yet it would be shortsighted not to recognize 
that times like these are bound to produce 
temptations and pressures to depart from 
or temporize with traditional constitution- 
al precepts or even to shortcut the processes 
of change which the Constitution estab- 
lishes. It is the special responsibility of 
lawyers, whether on or off the bench, to see 
to it that such things do not happen.” 

Justice Harlan said one of the current 
notions is that “deficiencies in our society 
which have failed of correction by other 
means should find a cure in the courts,” 
and he cited “impatience with the slowness 
of political solutions generally.” He said 
there is an urge for quick and uncompro- 
mising panaceas for things that call for 
reform,” but that this view of the “cosmic 
place of the judiciary is not only inconsistent 
with the principles of American democratic 
society but ultimately threatens the integ- 
rity of the judicial system itself.“ 

There Is plainly a tendency today to pass 
the buck” to the Supreme Court. Justice 
Harlan cited the general expectation that an 
inadequate statute or one that is “manifestly 
unwise, harsh, or out-of-date” will be “abro- 
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ga ted by the exercise of the power of judicial 
review.“ 

Back in 1935, the late President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt urged Members of Congress to 
Pass a certain law irrespective of their doubts 
as to its constitutionallty. When he didn't 
like subsequent court decisions—including 
One in 1936 invalidating that same law—he 
tried unsuccessfully in 1937 to get a law 
through Congress to enable him to enlarge 
the Supreme Court from 9 to a possible 15 
members so he could appoint. a new majority 
to do his bidding. Mr. Roosevelt argued 
that the process of amending the Constitu- 
tion in the way prescribed in that document 
itself was too “time-consuming” and “‘dif- 
ficult.” He preferred, in effect, amendment 
of the Constitution by the judiciary. 

Twenty-six years have passed since these 
Tecommendations were made to a nationwide 
Tadio audience by a President of the United 
States who had sworn to uphold the Con- 
stitution, but there is still a feeling that the 
Supreme Court must respond to the political 
Pressure of the Executive. The “new Fron- 
tiersmen” and the “New Dealers” talk the 
same language that no matter how the Con- 
Stitution has been previously construed in 
the decisions of the Supreme Court, Govern- 
Ment officials, even though sworn to uphold 
“the law of the land,” must press for new 
Gecisions to reverse those of the past. 

Justice Harlan's advice to the Nation is 
to avold the transfer of legislative power to 
the courts. For, he says, “a function more 
ill-suited to judges can hardly be imagined, 
Situated as they are, and should be, aloof 
from the political arena and beholden to no 
One for their consclentious conduct.” 


Try Again, AMA 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
Suant to permission granted I insert into 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp an article appearing in Train- 
man News, of August 19, 1963, entitled 
Try Again, AMA.” 

The article speaks for itself, but it 
&gain chronicles the devious and mis- 

information willfully published 
by the AMA to prevent enactment of the 
administration's program for hospitali- 
zation for the aged within the frame- 
Work of social security. 
The article follows: 
Tux AGAIN, AMA 

In its never-say-die efforts to block legis- 
lation which would provide medical care for 

© Nation's elderly citizens under the social 

ity and railroad retirement systems, 
the American Medical Association maintains 
Without letup that most of the oldtimers are 
in good shape—financially—and therefore 
Reed no help along the lines of medicare. 

ckers of mediacre have contended all 
along that AMA's position lacks founda- 
Ven wand recent statistics released by the 

. Department of Commerce strongly sup- 
Port them. 

For instanace, of the 5,100,000 families in 
the Nation in 1960 with either the husband 
x Wife 65 years of age or older, more than 

third of 3,700,000 of these families with no 
1 er breadwinners—1,300,000—had a fam- 
y income of less than $2,000 a year. 
van annual income of less than $1,000 a 
Was reported by 451,000 families; be- 
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tween $1,000 and $1,500 by 477,000 families, 
and between $1,500 and $2,000 by 460,000 
families, s 

In the 4,800,000 families where the hus- 
band was 65 or older, approximately 150,000 
of them had nọ money income at all, and 
2,300,000 received incomes under $2,000 a 
year. 

Of the 977,000 mothers or mothers-in-law 
65 or older who resided with married sons or 
sons-in-law, 296,000 reported no income and 
519,000 received less than $1,000. 

These oldtimers need no help to meet the 
high cost of medical care? 

AMA had better come up with a better 
alibi for its position. 


A Minority View of the Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr, Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks I would 
like to include the following article from 
the Dallas Morning News of August 17. 
It is written by Howard Imazeki, English 
editor of the Japanese-American news- 
paper Hokubei Mainichi, in San 
Francisco. 

Minoriry View or THE Necro 


We have had the pleasure of meeting some 
outstanding Negro leaders, 

We are sad to confess, however, that we 
have had more occasions to come in contact 
with lesser Negroes who make a great num- 
ber of our people afraid to come out to 
Nihonmachi (Japanese-Fillmore district) at 
night. 

Some of our respected Negro leaders, too, 
often present themselves as being small, 

They will tell you the reason there is a 
large number of crimes being committed 
by the Negroes is because the colored people 
are not equally treated. They will tell you 
that the reason why there are more Negro 
dropouts from high school is because the 
colored children are not given opportunity 
to follow the kind of work they want after 
graduation, 

They blame society for their womenfolk 
giving birth to illegitimate children and liy- 
ing on welfare checks. 

They blame society for petty thefts and 
rapes being perpetrated by their menfolk 
in Nihonmachi. In short, they blame all of 
their antisocial habits and cultural malad- 
justment on the “unjust” community in 
which they live. 

We have yet to hear any Negro voice 
“blaming” themselves for their social mal- 
adjustment. 

We once told a prominent San Francisco 
Negro leader at a NAACP gathering that 
one doesn’t have to have a penny in his 
pocket to check himself from stealing or 
raping a woman, for that was what he had 
implied in his chip-on-the-shoulderish de- 
fense of Negro misbehavior. 

What we are trying to say most sincerely 
here is that the Negro community leaders 
should do a little soul-searching of their 
own today and see if their backyards 
couldn't be tidied up a bit, find if their 
children couldn’t be given a little more 
community push and encouragement for 
education, and examine if there is not one 

rock too many on their shoulders needlessly. 

From the looks of the Negro papers in 
San Francisco there is an apparent lack of 
this sort of leadership, this sort of self- 
reflection, 
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We have no intention at all of expecting 
the Negro children to be long-suffering for 
education like the Oriental children—who 
are impressed with the virtues of long-sul- 
fering—for this may be considered feudal- 
istic and anachronistic in this age of prag- 
matic living. 

We have no intention at all of telling the 
Negro community leaders, brazenly, to 
soften their fight for integration and for 
equal opportunity—for that is our fight, too. 

But we believe there is a crying need on 
the part of the Negro community as a whole 
to make a concentrated effort sincerely to 
better themselves. And this effort should 
be made hand in hand with their effort to 
break down the social and economic bar- 
riers. These two efforts can and should be 
made together, 

Do not say, impatiently, there is no time. 
Life is long, and America will be here for 
centuries and centuries after we are gone. 

This is the time for soul-searching for 
all Americans—from President Kennedy 
down. And America is doing it today. Ne- 
groes should be a part of it, too. 


The Latin Sky Is Brighter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Alliance for Progress, the imagina- 
tive U.S. attempt at peaceful, social, 
and economic revolution in Latin Ameri- 
ica, is observing its second anniver- 
sary. In view of the impending discus- 
sion of the foreign aid bill, I think it ap- 
propriate to place before the House an 
editorial which appeared in the August 
16 issue of Life magazine. 


Discussing the beginning of progress 
in the 20-nation alliance, the article 
cites a number of specific achievements. 
I commend it to your attention. 

The Alliance for Progress passed its first 
anniversary in deliberate silence because 
Coordinator Teodoro Moscoso saw nothing to 
celebrate. That was a year ago; now he has 
more to talk about. Said he to his staff last 
weck, “We have reason to observe our an- 
niversary this year—not with the hoopla that 
marks a triumph, but with the satisfaction 
of builders who have dug the foundation 
and begun to pour the footings.” There 
are signs of hope in Latin America, not all 
due to the Alliance by any means, but gen- 
erally supporting Moscoso’s confidence that 
the Alliance is on the right track. 

The Alliance is a very ambitious long- 
term program on by the United States 
and 19 Latin Republics. Its goals are noth- 
ing less than to raise the incomes, diversify 
and integrate the economies, reform the tax 
and land structures, improve the health, 
housing and schooling, and enlarge the free- 
dom of 200 million people in the next 8 
years. Unlike the Marshall plan, which re- 
built a damaged but going concern, the Al- 
liance aims to shape a society and an econ- 
omy that have not existed before. To this 
revolutionary goal the United States has 
committed about $1 billion a year, which 
the Latin Americans first naturally thought 
of as a huge pork barrel. Now they are be- 
ginning to accept Moscoso’s insistence that 
the United States is the junior partner in 
a joint effort, the key to which is Latin 
American self-help. 
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By North American standards these efforts 
at self-help are slow and spotty, but they 
exist. Central America, the Alliance's show- 
case, is consolidating its own common mar- 
ket, diversifying its crops, and enjoying more 
economic ebullience and political stability 
than in many years. Recent (though inade- 
quate) tax reforms in almost all countries 
will increase total Latin American income 
tax receipts by 15 percent this year. Schools 
and textbooks are multiplying (though not 
fast enough). A new class of progressive- 
minded businessmen and agriculturists is 
sprouting among the tough old stalks of the 
landed gentry. Even political discussion is 
changing character and shifting its focus 
from the next dictator to the next election. 
For example, although Brazil remains a 
scandalous example of misgovernment, the 
rich Argentine, which used to be cited as an 
example of political hopelessness, has just 
emerged from turmoil into what could be 
6 years of stable and prosperous democracy. 

David Rockefeller cited other hopeful signs 
in a recent speech in Mexico City. Private 
investment in Latin America, both local and 
foreign, is rising. Exports are generally ris- 
ing and commodity prices are stabler. Man- 
ufacturing is more diversified, and its growth 
is hastening regional integration. All this 
despite a political climate that is still cloud- 
ed by leftwing violence and residual hostil- 
ity to private enterprise. The automakers 
in Argentina and Brazil struggle with infla- 
tion, exhorbitant excise taxes, bureaucratic 
harassment, low volume and meager profits; 
yet they are increasing their investments 
each year. If the climate were more hospit- 
able, the boom in the private sector—which 
now generates 80 percent of all Latin Amer- 
ican income—would be spectacular. Such a 
boom is the key to the Alliance's goal of a 
faster growth rate. 

“Revolution in Latin America is inevitable. 
Only the form it takes is uncertain.” This is 
the message of Milton Eisenhower's recent 
book, “The Wine Is Bitter,” a sober assess- 
ment of Latin America. The revolution can 
take either violent form, on the Castro pat- 
tern, or peaceful, as blueprinted in the Alli- 
ance for Progress. Milton Eisenhower, like 
many other experts on Latin America, is in 
doubt whether the Alliance did not come too 
late. The question will be answered by the 
rate at which Latin-American governments, 
by fostering stabler currencies, freer markets, 
and saner politics, continue to earn the con- 
fidence of private capital and enterprise— 
their own and that of the free world. The 
more they earn that, the more peaceful the 
“Inevitable” revolution will be. 


Foreign Assistance Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the 
House is about to take up the foreign 
assistance bill at a time when increasing 
evidence is being received here that a 
beneficiary of our aid, the United Arab 
Republic, is diverting its own resources 
to proliferate the rocket race, engage 
ex-Nazi military technicians, and pur- 
chase Soviet jet bombers and munitions, 
while simultaneously plotting against 
other nations. 

I refer, Mr. Speaker, not to the old 
well-known Arab hostility to the State 
of Israel but to another of several in- 
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stances of United Arab Republic intrigue 
against Near Eastern nations friendly to 
the United States and anti-Communist. 
I refer to recent attempts by President 
Nasser of the United Arab Republic to 
overthrow Iran, a country linked to 
America in mutual security commit- 
ments. 

During the recent coup attempted 
against the Iranian Government it was 
found that behind the revolt was the 
plotting of the United Arab Republic. 
The revolt, fortunately, was suppressed. 

The Shah commented that despite all 
the Cairo propaganda claims, Nasser’s 
revolutionary regime had in fact carried 
out far fewer reforms than had been 
achieved in Iran. He though Nasser’s 
hostility toward Iran was rooted largely 
in the desire to prevent a successful 
pattern of social reform being carried out 
by amonarchy. For example, the distri- 
bution of land among the peasants was 
going ahead far more quickly in Persia 
than in Egypt. 

Mr. Speaker, the truth is that in the 
United Arab Republic a new class has 
been created—a class of military rulers, 
a junta, which has arrogated to itself 
power and privileges, living on the toil of 
the struggling masses, and plotting war, 
intrigue, and aggression against neigh- 
boring countries. 

I wish to stress that our assistance, 
paid for by the hard-earned dollars of 
American taxpayers, must not go to sub- 
sidize the threat to peace emerging in 
the United Arab Republic. Our assist- 
ance must be linked with standards of 
morality and conduct conducive to peace. 
Our assistance must in no instance 
facilitate one beneficiary of our aid 
waging aggression, overt or covert, 
against other beneficiaries. This would 
be counterproductive and absurd. 

I wish to invite attention of my col- 
leagues to the following authoritative 
reports from the Teheran newspapers: 


[From the Teheran Journal, June 16, 1963] _ 


NASSER BEHIND IRAN RIOTS—AGENT CONFESSES 
Part 


Abdol Qader Rabaat, a known professional 
international agent for subversion in the 
Middle East was yesterday mentioned as one 
of the key figures behind the antinational 
activities that have taken place in Iran in 
the course of the past few months. 

Revealing portions of the confessions of 
an Arab spy, Mohammad al-Tewfig Al- 
Ghaisi, a Palestinian Arab and the son of a 
Belrut taxi driver, Major General Pakravan, 
Deputy Premier and Chief of the State Secu- 
rity and Information Organization, told the 
press that in the course of his four visits to 
Iran within 1 year Al-Ghaisi alone had 
brought in more than 50 million rials for 
subversive activities in this country. 

On his fourth and last visit to Iran, when 
he landed at the Mehrabad Airport at 1 a.m., 
June 1, 1963, from Beirut, General Pakravan 
said Al-Ghaisi had on his person more than 
5 million rials in Iraqi dinars, Turkish liras, 
and German marks. 

Besides Al-Ghaisi, the security chief re- 
vealed, several other agents, all carrying large 
sums of money, had come to Iran. The full 
and complete identity of all their contacts 
here and that ot those into whose hands 
these moneys passed for subversion have 
been established. 

However, he said, since all investigations 
and interrogations have not yet been com- 
pleted it is not in the interest of the investi- 
gation to reveal all facts and details of the 
evidence at hand. 
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From the Kayhan (international edition) 
June 16, 1963] 
I SMUGGLED Nasser Money—Courter TELLS 
or Damascus SOURCE 


The Government yesterday published the 
confession of an Arab courier, who, on four 
trips between Beirut and Tehran, smuggled 
50 million rials’ worth of foreign exchange 
into Iran from “supporters of Gamal Abdel 
Nasser and members of the United Arab Re- 
public Nationalist Party.” 

In a signed statement, photostat copies of 
which were issued to the press yesterday, 
Mohammed Towfiq Al-Qaysi, alleged he had 
handed over the money to a bazaar mer- 
chant, his son and two brothers, and had 
seen the family distribute the funds among 
Iranians not known to him. 

Al-Qaysi, the son of a Palestinian refugee 
currently working as a taxi driver in Beirut, 
was arrested at Mehrabad Airport on June 
1, after he had aroused the suspicions of 
security officials. 

He declared he had 20,000 Iraqi dinars with 
him and had come to buy Iranian carpets, 
but a body search revealed, in addition to 
the dinars, 30,000 German marks and 500,000 
Turkish lire—a total of about 10 million 
rials. 

In his confession, Al-Qaysi said he received 
the money from Abdul Qader Rabat (another 
alleged agent) in Beirut and that he was 
sure the money came from “Yasin Diyab and 
Abu Ahmad Al-Seyrfi in Damascus.“ Al- 
Qaysi insisted that he was not aware of 
the actual purpose for which the money was 
used in Iran. 

The Government, in a lengthy statement 
accompanying the photostat confession, yes- 
terday claimed Al-Qaysi's mission was “a part 
of the activities and interference of foreign 
elements, from whom the internal enemies 
of the movement of the Iranian people had 
obtained financial support.” 

It promised that the curtain would be 
further lifted on the intrigues of foreign 
elements, as soon as investigations had been 
completed. Those implicated would be given 
a public trial. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
19th of a series of articles on why Bon- 
neville’s multimillion dollar annual losses 
and areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment are not wanted in south- 
er Idaho.” 

Proponents of the Bonneville invasion 
of southern Idaho would have us believe 
that the only opposition to the invasion 
is from the Idaho Power Co. and that 
the mounting piles of editorials, letters: 
and statements which I am getting from 
southern Idaho are figments of my imag- 
ination. May I say to my colleagues 
that I have never during all my years in 
Congress received a more representative 
cross section of opinion on any subject 
than that being received in opposition to 
the Bonneville invasion of southern 

Idaho. It includes doctors, lawyers, in- 
surance men, housewives, farmers 
chamber of commerce officials, bankers: 
seed men, automobile dealers, probate 
court judge, newspaper editors, State 
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representatives and senators, profes- 
sional engineer, mayor, and so forth. 
There is hardly a classification that you 
could name that is not among the mount- 
ing pile of letters I am receiving on the 
Subject. 

The following editorial from the East- 
ern Idaho Farmer, Idaho Falls, Idaho, 
Classifies Secretary Udall's unwarranted 
and untenable action in extending Bon- 
neville’s power marketing area into 
Scuthern Idaho as the sort of thing 
which can make a shambles of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the Con- 
Stitution of the United States.” The en- 
tire editorial follows: 

From the Eastern Idaho Farmer, May 30, 
1963 
Waar Upate Dm 

For years we've been trying to say in these 
Columns that the expansion of Federal Gov- 
ernment in the United States is a threat to 
the liberty of American people. Gigantic 
appropriations, new bureaus and depart- 
Ments, laws and regulations pyramid into one 
inevitable result—centralized power, In the 
end, liberty flies out the window. 

The point has been emphasized—in op- 
Posite directions—by two recent events of 
Concern in Idaho. The two—the wheat refer- 
endum and Secretary Stewart Udall's order 
incorporating southern Idaho in the admin- 
Istrative area of the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, 

We are, at the moment, concerned with thë 
latter because here is precisely what we've 
been talking about all these years, 

It is astonishing how many people have 
Said to us since Secretary Udall issued that 
BPA order: 

“Can the Secretary do that? Can he, 
legally, do something like that by simply is- 
Suing an executive order?” 

Certainly he can. We've pointed out, time 
and again, that it was not only possible but 
that, in all probability, it’s exactly what 
Secretary Udall would do. — 

Well, he did it. We're not arguing here 
Whether the action was right or wrong, good 
or bad, for Idaho. The point is that, after 
the most perfunctory investigation with 
Only the sketchiest attempt to find out what 
atte people wanted, the executive order was 

ed. 


That's goyernment by edict. It's precisely 
the sort of thing which can make a shambles 
Of the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States. It's gov- 
ernment by men, not law. 

In the light of all that, there's good rea- 
zon to cheer wheat farmers who turned 
away from the possibility of dictation of 

same order. 


Mr. Speaker, the Times News, of Twin 

Falls, Idaho, lists its editorial on Secre- 

Udall's action under the heading, 

a Needs Control.” The editorial fol- 
8: 


He Nxros CONTROL 


When the House Interlor Subcommittee 
Yoted to require congressional approval for 
à Federal power transmission line from the 
Pacific Northwest to California, Interior 

etary Stewart L. Udall started scream- 
ing. It’s one of the few setbacks Secretary 
Vaan has encountered since he started gob- 
ling up territory for the Federal power 
Monopoly. And it’s high time someone 
Started putting an end to his government 
by edict that was demonstrated so graphic- 
aly by his arbitrary order extending the 
e Power Administration marketing 

rea Into southern Idaho, 

The Secretary termed the subcommittee 
&ction “wholly unacceptable’ and anti- 
Public interest,“ among other things. He 

t also learn his protests will fall on 
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deaf ears in Congress which usually reacts 
a little differently than an apathetic public 
which can show interest only when some- 
one starts interfering with the individual's 
personal pleasures. r 

If Secretary Udall were to have his way, 
he would gallop the Nation down the social- 
istic road. He has demonstrated he's not 
the slightest bit interested in what's in the 
public interest and when he says something 
is “wholly unacceptable,” he means unac- 
ceptable to Secretary Udall. 

Politicians grabbing for powers have to 
be controlled somehow, in the public inter- 
est, and in the case of a Cabinet Secretary 
Congressmen must recognize their responsi- 
bility and liye up to it, screams or no 
screams, 


Mr. Speaker, the secretary of the Buhl 
Chamber of Commerce of Buhl, Idaho, 
indicates his liking for the slogan, 
“Bonneville, please include us out,” as 
he begins his letter to me in that fashion. 
His letter follows: 

BUHL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Buhl, Idaho, July 30, 1963. 
Hon, JOHN P. Saytor, 
U.S, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Sartor: “Bonneville, please in- 
clude us out.” 

I read your comments on Bonneville power 
which was printed in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record. I am opposed to the inclusion of 
southern Idaho as a marketing area for Bon- 
neville power and appreciate your efforts in 
trying to put some checks on the Bonneville 
Power Administration. 

Yours truly, 
L. E. BYRNE, 
Secretary. 


Mr. Speaker, a lawyer from Buhl, 
Idaho, commends me for my stand 
against Secretary Udall’s unwarranted 
and untenable action in extending the 


Bonneville power marketing area into, 


southern Idaho in the following words: 
HEPWORTH & NUNGESTER, 
Buhl, Idaho, August 2, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR, Sarton: I am writing to com- 
mend you on your approach to the extension 
of Bonneville power to southern Idaho. Un- 
fortunately, Idaho has no one from our own 
State who is willing to represent the major- 
ity for us, at least as I have observed it, in 
southern Idaho, Most of us view this pos- 
sible extension as a real threat to our irri- 
gation rights and an obvious fraud on the 
citizens of the entire Nation. I will not elab- 
orate further except to say that you have my 
personal thanks and I am sure the thanks of 
a great many people in southern Idaho for 
your stand on this problem. 

Respectfully, 
JOHN C, HEPWORTH, 


And the owner of a tire stòre in McCall, 
Idaho, puts his thanks for my efforts as 
follows: 

Sonny’s OK Tire STORE, 
McCall, Idaho, August 9, 1963. 

Dear Mr. Savior: I have just read your re- 
port or statement as the case may be and 
think that BPA coming into Idaho is utterly 
ridiculous. I can see no other way but for 
it to cost us taxpayers money. Please put me 
on record of opposing BPA in Idaho or any 
place else for that matter. 

I realize that my little voice will mean 
nothing as far as the masses are concerned 
but I am definitely against Federal power. 
For that matter Federal or Government busi- 
ness of any kind. If I practiced the meth- 
ods of doing business the Government does 
I would have been broke in the first 6 months 
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of business. As it is I have managed to get 
by for nearly 8 years. Thank you for the 
effort you are putting forth to curtail such 
nonsense. 
Sincerely yours, 
CLYDE A. LAWRENCE. 


How Freedom Is Lost 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ameri- 
can people may lose their freedom and 
what is actually a dictatorship will be 
established without many people know- 
ing that it has come about. Already the 
majority of our citizens are being sub- 
jected to regimentation that needs very 
little implementation to give the Federal 
Government complete control over the 
individual citizen. 

In spite of the warning signals being 
flashed, far too few are concerned with 
saving freedom. Even those who recog- 
nize what is taking place somehow feel 
we can continue to build the pork barrel 
by larger and increased local projects 
and somehow keep free of the Federal 
spiderweb. Unfortunately, it would not 
work. As the Federal octupus grows it 
feeds upon the only thing it can feed 
upon, the freedom of the people. 

How far we have come in losing our 
freedoms is shown in the following edi- 
torial from the Wall Street Journal of 
today, August 20, “A Creepy Sort of 
Service”: 

A Creepy Sort or Service 

It's fashionable these days to say that Gov- 
ernment must grow as the population 
grows and society becomes more complex. 
Not only Government officials. but many 
private individuals as well seem to regard a 
steady expansion of Government as an in- 
escapable fact of contemporary life. 

Actually there is no intrinsic or logical 
connection between population growth and 
Government girth. And before accepting 
such a connection too complacently it is 
well to reflect on its implications. Govern- 
ment growth means not only constantly 
increasing spending. It also has proved in 
practice to entail an even more rapid ero- 
sion of the citizen's privacy and free choice. 

The specifics behind that generalization 
are both startling and chilling, as an article 
in the First National City Bank of New York’s 
Letter amply attests. To begin with, the 
Letter notes that people are now compelled 
to pay more than $150 billion a year In taxes 
to all levels of government. 

On top of that are the “invisible” costs 
the time required to prepare tax returns, the 
money corporations must spend to collect 
taxes for the government the development 
of a whole industry of tax advisers, the ex- 
pense of the Innumerable reports of all kinds 
demanded by government, a company’s loss 
of money and respect as a result of litiga- 
tion stemming from an often baseless ac- 
cusation by some government agency, 

These invisible costs are truly incalcula- 
ble, but plainly enormous. What is even 
more striking is the arrogance and absurdity 
of many of the government requirements, 
the intimacy with which it is now involved 
in private activities, especially of business. 
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Item: In a recent year, Union Carbide 
Corp. had to file 3,600 forms—all relating 
just to taxes. 

Item: In a recent year, a midwestern 
manufacturer reports that “the company 
handled 173 different Federal forms 
in frequency of filing from daily to annual 
and involving the filing of 37,683 reports. 
The workload amounted to 48,285 hours, 
* + + Requests from State agencies which 
were complied with included 63 different 
forms, involving the filing of 1,145 reports 
at a cost of 3,266 hours.” 

Item: In a recent year, the Association 
of American Railroads found it took 10 pages 
to give only the titles of 164 separate re- 

to Federal agencies, particularly the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
ironically is one of the chief roadblocks to 
railroad improvement. That didn't include 
reports dealing with mall-handling. The 
estimated dollar cost of reporting to the 
ICC alone is more than $5 million a year. 

Much of this paperwork, for unregulated 
as well as regulated industries is useless; in 
fact, even today there aren’t enough bureau- 
crats. to wade through it all. Yet the trend 
is worsening. Financial institutions now 
have to file information on each account 
with interest payments of $10 or more; all 
businesses have to keep carloads of mean- 
ingless records in case the Internal Revenue 
Service should ask for them in pursuit of its 
new rigmarole of rules for expense-account 
spending. 

Anyone who thinks there is no trace of 
regimentation in all this would do well to 
think again. It may seem inconséquential 
that the IRS now treats people as computer- 
ized numbers or that it assumes that the 
individual is wrong if it questions his return, 
but it is symptomatic. Certainly it is not 
inconsequential that Federal agencies hold 
what amount to life-and-death powers over 
businesses, whether legally regulated or not. 

The unpallatable but all too likely pros- 
pect is that the prying will intensify with 
the growth of Government, for it is the na- 
ture of bureaucracy to demand ever more 
minute details. The population growth itself 
will spur the urge to control, on the Govern- 
ment theory that so many more people nat- 
urally will make a mess of things if left to 
their own devices. 

Officials love to talk about how they have 
to serve the needs of an expanding popula- 
tion. Apart from the incalculable cost and 
the incredible waste, what kind of service is 
it to take the people’s substance and in- 
creasingly control their private lives? 


Should Army Enforce Integration? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr, Speaker, for sev- 
eral weeks now I have been among those 
who have attempted to bring national 
and congressional attention to the dan- 
gers inherent in the recent Defense De- 
partment directive conceived under the 
Gesell report. 

I am pleased to note that more and 
more of the news media are taking in- 
terest in the issues behind the Gesell 
report and the subsequent directive. 

In this connection, I wish to call to 
the attention of my colleagues a recent 
column by Warren Rogers, the chief 
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Washington correspondent for the 
Hearst newspapers. 

Mr. Rogers is a veteran reporter, an 
expert on the Department of Defense, 
and a stanch advocate of civil rights. 
Nevertheless, Mr. Rogers was not misled 
by the red herrings thrown across the 
trail of the Defense Department direc- 
tive. He views this report and directive 
as à grave constitutional question of the 
division of power through checks and 

And, Mr. Rogers asks: 

If the President can do this, of what use 
is Congress? 


This is exactly the point in this case. 

It is indeed gratifying that a reporter 
of national stature such as Warren 
Rogers has grasped the threat posed by 
the Gesell report and the Defense De- 
partment directive. 

I urge my colleagues to consider the 
counsel offered by Mr. Rogers in the 
following column, which appeared in the 
Albany, N.Y., Times-Union on August 14, 
1963, and other Hearst newspapers: 

SHOULD ARMY ENFORCE INTEGRATION? 


(By Warren Rogers) 

WasHINGTon.—It sometimes happens that, 
when a man pursues a noble goal, he is 
tempted to use tactics which in themselves 
are ignoble. In our society, we decry any 
succumbing to this temptation and properly 
80, because we do not believe that the end 
justifies the means. 

We are witnessing an example now, in 
President Kennedy's use of the Armed Forces 
as one means to bring about the national 
goal of first-class citizenship for every 
American. 

There are a number of things wrong with 
the Pentagon’s adoption, with the full bless- 
ing of the President, of the Gesell report. 
Southerners in the House attacked it last 
week, for more than 4 hours last Wednes- 
day, and it is too easy to dismiss their objec- 
tions as simply another segregationist on- 
slaught. 

The Gesell report is named after Gerhard 
A. Gesell, a Washington lawyer serving as 
Chairman of the President's Committee on 
Equal Opportunity in the Armed Forces. It 
was adopted, with a very few reservations, 
by Secretary of Defense Robert S. McNa- 
mara, and it is now gospel in the Armed 
Forces. 

This means that military base command- 
ers in the United States are now empowered 
to declare off limits to their personnel any 
business establishment anywhere that prac- 
tices racial discrimination. 

It also means that base commanders will 
be watched and graded—and therefore pro- 
moted or not promoted—on how efficiently 
they attempt to desegregate the communi- 
ties in which their commands are located. 

It means further that President Kennedy 
is not waiting for Congress to act on his 
controversial bill to outlaw segregation in 
public accommodations. He is achieving by 
Executive order, at least insofar as military 
personnel are concerned, the very thing that 
he conceded was the prerogative of Congress 
when he asked Congress to pass a public ac- 
commodations law. 

Finally, adoption of the Gesell report 
threatens to destroy morale in the Armed 
Forces rather than to enhance it, which 18 its 
objective. This is because it sets up a special 
channel through which Negroes may com- 
plain of unfair treatment—thus, in effect, 
discriminating against white soldiers, 

There is a heavyhandedness, a damn-the- 
torpedoes arrogance implicit in the way the 
President and the Secretary of Defense have 
suddenly sprung the sweeping directive. It 
is characteristic of the Eennedy-McNamara 
approach to military policy, what with the 
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now-you-see-it-now-you-don’t missile gap 
and all. 

But in military policy, they have all the 
rest of us at a disadvantage because, unless 
you are privy to monumental defense secrets, 
it is impossible to follow the ésoteric IBM- 
machine logic on which their arguments are 
based. Only time will tell. If we are not 
wiped out in a nuclear war, they are right. 
If we are, they are wrong. 

In civil rights, it is a different matter. We 
are all intimately involved in the dilemma 
and, one way or another, we are going to 
work our way out of it. Precipitate Govern- 
ment flats, issued without debate or congres- 
sional action or court decisions, will not work, 
not the way we do things in this country. 

Moreover, it is unfair and unwise to con- 
front communities which are trying to solve 
the civil rights problem with the overwhelm- 
ing power of the U.S. Military Establishment. 
The Gesell report even went so far as to 
recommend economic reprisal—removal of 
the military base from a community which 
Tefused to cooperate. McNamara rejected 
this as not a feasible action at this time,” 
but he left dangling the threat that it might 
be considered feasible at some later time. 

Above and beyond all this, there is the 
grave constitutional question of the division 
of power through checks and balances. If 
the President can do this, of what use is 
Congress? 

One is reminded of the recent warning 
by Senator MARGARET CHASE SMITH, Repub- 
lican of Maine, against what she called “the 
ever-increasing pattern of those forces which 
would discredit and undermine public con- 
fidence in Congress until it is driven to com- 
plete subjugation and subservience to the 
President.” 


Cuban Raid on British Cay Is Bold Act of 
Aggression and Disgrace to U.S. 
Honor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
in light of the recent kidnaping of 19 
Cuban refugees from the British island, 
Anguilla Cay, by Castro forces, the Fort 
Lauderdale News, an outstanding Florida 
newspaper, branded the kidnaping as & 
bold act of aggression. I must concur in 
this position, and stress the need for à 
firm policy toward Cuba by the United 
States in the event that any similar in- 
cident should occur again. 

The Secretary of State said in his news 
conference last week that the United 
States was concerned over this incident, 
and that it was discussing measures that 
might be taken to protect Cuban refugees 
from any similar situation in the future- 
I hope that this can be accomplished, 
and if Castro's agents attempt another 
similar act of aggression, then the 
United States should act to insure the 
safety of any Cuban refugees involved. 

A copy of the Fort Lauderdale News 
editorial on this matter that appe 
in that newspaper on August 18, 1963, is- 
entered at this point in the RECORD: 
Cusan Ram oN BarrisH Cay Is Boro Act OF 

AGGRESSION AND DISGRACE ro U.S. HONOR 

In the light of last week’s kidnaping of 19 
Cuban refugees from the British island of 
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Anguilla Cay by armed militiamen from 
Cuba, we think the American people are en- 
titled to ask how long our weak-hearted pol- 
icymakers are going to procrastinate about 

firm action to stop this sort of thing. 

The sad part of this kidnaping episode is 

that it was conducted in full view of Ameri- 
an military forces who, according to a State 
Department spokesman, were helpless to in- 
ene because the action was taking place 

On British territory. 

Presumably, we have a contract with the 
British which calls for our military and 
Coast Guard patrols to keep an eye on islands 
Owned by the British to prevent their being 
Used as bases from which Cuban exiles could 
launch attacks against Communist Cuba. 

Assumedly, also, if our patrols noted 
evidence that any of these islands, or cays, 
Were being used for that purpose we would 
immediately contact British authorities so 
they could take quick steps to prevent such 
Attacks. 

But what is our procedure if our patrols 

ppen to find Cuban forces invading these 
islands, contrary to all principles of inter- 
National law, and carting refugees forcibly 
back to Cuba under threat of immediate 
death if they resist? 

This is exactly what happened last week, 
and to the consternation of a great number 
of our people, our patrolling forces not only 
didn’t intervene to stop a clear violation of 
international law, but they didn’t even notify 
British authorities of the incident until it 
Was far too late to prevent the kidnaping. 

Supposedly, we have pledged not to per- 
mit Fidel Castro to engage in any kind of 
Military action outside of Cuba, Yet, what 

one call an armed excursion by two 
Cuban gunboats and a helicopter into 
British territorial waters and onto a British- 
Owned island for the express purpose of seiz- 
ig Cuban refugees and taking them against 
their will back to Cuba? 

If this isn't an act of armed aggression, 
What is it? And if we are not pledged to 
Tesist such an action by all the forces at our 
Command, then the Kennedy administration 
Stands guilty of once against soft-soaping 
the American people about ita Cuban policy, 

there is such a thing, 

More and more it seems that what we are 
Committed to is nothing more than protect- 
ing Fidel Castro and his Communist regime 
Father than helping Cuban refugees and 
exiles overthrow it and bring freedom back 

their homeland. 

We have always been under the impression 

t when a person witnesses a law being 
ken, he is justified in doing what he can 

Stop the infraction even if it is nothing 

than notifying the proper authorities 
that a law is being broken and they should 
n to stop it. 

Doesn't this principle also apply to inter- 
Rational law or have we become so afraid 
Of offending Castro and his Russian buddies 

t we are no longer even willing to make 
R pretense of coming to the aid of innocent 
le he is going out of his own territory 

Seize and punish? 

refugees whom the Cuban militiamen 
kidnaped last week had made their. escape 
gom Cuba and had reached the territory 

a free nation. Castro's armed forces had 
no more right to land on Anguilla Cay and 
the them than they would have to invade 

Florida Keys and seize any Cubans they 
toùld find there. 
inet’ even though we witnessed this entire 

Cident from the air and even summoned 
— Force and Navy fighter planes to provide 
3 for the Coast Guard seaplane which 
di Binally discovered what was going on, we 

d nothing to prevent the refugees from be- 

kidnaped. What's even more disgraceful 

en unexplainable, we apparently made no 
ort to alert British authorities to the fact 
m territory was being violated until it was 
ic too late to help the victims of Castro's 

'W-breaking foray, 
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In the words of the State Department we 
were “helpless” because it wasn't our terri- 
tory that was being invaded. Even though 
we saw a crime being committed we couldn't 
stop It because to do so would make us guilty 
of breaking international law in the eyes of 
our befuddled State Department. 

Who, we might ask, would charge us with 
breaking the law? Would it be the British 
whose territorial rights we would have been 
protecting? We doubt that. Would it have 
been Fidel Castro? Quite probably, but what 
position would he have been in to protest 
when his forces were clearly in the process 
of committing an aggressive act against a 
territorial possession of one of our allies? 
Would it have been the Russians? Quite 
probably, also, but what position would they 
have been in when they have supplied Cas- 
tro with the arms and the equipment which 
makes this kind of aggression possible to be- 
gin with? 

The facts of this incident clearly indicate 
we could haye prevented this kidnaping if 
we had wanted to do so. But, apparently, 
our fearful diplomats again didn’t want to 
rock the boat, so 19 more people who sought 
freedom from Communist tyranny and 
thought they had won it, have found out 
our noble words in their behalf mean little 
when they have to be translated into action. 


Jack W. Gore. 


Taking Uncle Sam for Granted 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, in a 
thoughtful article appearing in the New 
York Times of August 18, the distin- 
guished columnist, James Reston, has 
made a number of important observa- 
tions regarding the Western Alliance. 

In brief, Mr. Reston has cited the dis- 
turbing” contrast between the thinking 


of our Government and those of our 


Western European Allies: 

The widely held assumption in West 
Europe is that Europe can be both protec- 
tionist and prosperous, self-sufficient eco- 
nomically and dependent on the United 
States militarily, and that Washington will 
go on putting 11 percent of its gross national 
product into defense and foreign aid while 
some of the allies are doing less than half 
as much proportionately, 


As Mr. Reston has so correctly stated: 

The growing domestic problems of race, 
unemployment, housing, and transportation 
in America, plus the increasing competition 
with a prosperous Europe for the export 
markets of the world, are bound one day 
to force a reappraisal. The only question is 
when this reappraisal will come, and whether 
it will come under calm circumstances, as 
now, when it might be controlled, or under 
urgent and emotional circumstances, when 
it could get out of hand. 


Mr. Speaker, these are significant 
questions and I commend this excellent 
article to our colleagues’ attention, 

The article follows: 

How To Take UNCLE SAM FOR GRANTED 

(By James Reston) 


WASHINGTON, August 17—The condition of 
the Western alliance is worse than it seems. 
For while the alliance has succeeded in re- 
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lieving the fear of major war in Europe, it 
rests on the dubious assumption that the 
United States will continue indefinitely to 
carry the present share of the burden. 

The contrast between the thinking at the 
top of the Government here and the thinking 
at the top of the governments in Western 
Europe is disturbing. The leaders in London 
and Bonn increasingly talk as if they were 
spéctators rather than participants in the 
conflict between the giant nations. 

Britons see nothing odd in the fact that 
America should conscript its men to defend 
Europe while Britain has not only aban- 
doned conscription but is hoping to bring 
its army back from Germany, 

The widely held assumption in West Eur- 
ope is that Europe can be both protectionist 
and prosperous, self-sufficient economically 
and dependent on the United States mili- 
tarily, and that Washington will go on 
putting 11 percent of its gross national prod- 
uct Into defense and foreign aid while some 
of the Allies are doing less than half as much 
proportionately. 

How this attitude of mind developed in 
Europe is clear enough. In the early postwar 
years of poverty and reconstruction, Western 
Europe not only came to rely on the United 
States but gradually accepted the idea that’ 
power in the modern world had become pro- 
portional to mass, and therefore that only 
gross material size (population, area and raw 
materials) could be effective in world politics. 
There is now less evidence of poverty and 
unemployment anywhere in Western Europe 
than in many parts of the United States but 
this attitude persists and, what is more dis- 
turbing, seems to be growing. 

De Gaulle is an exception, He at least is 
challenging the assumption of permanent de- 
pendence on the United States. Unfortu- 
nately, he is doing it in such a way as to 
break the movement toward European unity 
and Atlantic partnership. 


ADENAUVER’S LECTURE 


The presumption of some of the European 
leaders is astonishing. Chancellor Adenauer 
lectured Secretary of Defense McNamara the 
other day in Bonn for 53 minutes on the 
dangers of a nuclear test ban treaty before 
ever listening to McNamara’s assurances that 
Germany's interests would be protected. 

De Gaulle’s reaction to President Ken- 
nedy’s oblique offer of nuclear help was an 
immediate rejection. And the Macmillan 
government, having contributed to the mud- 
dle in the European unity movement by its 
delays in trying to join the Common Market, 
is now hampering the movement toward 
Atlantic partnership by refusing to go along 
with Kennedy's proposal for an international 
mixed-crew surface navy. 

All this is gradually but persistently erod- 
ing the confidence of leaders here in Wash- 
ington in the idea of an effective Atlantic 
partnership. It is not the traditional critics 
of Western Europe here who are most upset, 
but Europe’s best friends: Kennedy, Rusk, 
George Ball and influential Senators such 
us FULBRIGHT, MANSFIELD, and HUMPHREY. 

It may seem paradoxical to emphasize this 
imbalance in the alliance just at the moment 
when the Soviets show signs of accepting a 
European balance of power based on NATO. 
But before the new generation of leaders 
comes to power in Europe, the dangers in the 
present European set of assumptions had 
better be discussed. ~ 

The Kennedy administration does not 
make a major issue of all this now, partly 
because the present system of defense seems 
to be working fairly well, partly because 
Europe is going through a period of political 
instability and transition, and partly because 
it fears Western Europe might not generate 
enough self-discipline to make a greater 
effort, even if Washington announced a 
policy of gradual withdrawal. 

Yet the growing domestic problems of race, 
unemployment, housing, and transportation 
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in America, plus the increasing competition 
with a prosperous Europe for the export 
markets of the world, are bound one day to 
force a reappraisal. 

The only question is when this reappraisal 
will come, and whether it will come under 
calm circumstances, as now, when it might 
be controlled, or under urgent and emotional 
circumstances, when it could get out of hand. 


Children Pawns in Civil Rights Fight 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM M. TUCK 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr, TUCK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
heretofore granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an edi- 
torial entitled, “Suffer, Little Children,” 
which appeared in the News of Lynch- 
burg, Va., on August 13. The News is 
one of the finest and most widely read 
papers in the State of Virginia, It is 
published by Col. Carter Glass III, and 
the Honorable Thomas R. Glass, able and 
courageous grandsons of the late, dis- 


tinguished, highly respected, and beloved 
U.S. Senator Carter Glass of Virginia. 
The editorial is as follows: 
SUFFER, LITTLE CHILDREN 

We are haunted by the eyes of little chìil- 
dren. 

The wide, dumb eyes of the little Negro 
child whimpering as its mother clutches him 
in her arms and Hes down before the wheels 
of a truck. 

The fearful eyes of the young Negro boys 
and girls not yet in their teens as they clasp 
hands at the command of an adult and block 
the entrance of a construction site. 

The apprehensive eyes of half a school 

miles from their neighborhood 
world to be herded into strange classrooms. 

The uneasy eyes watching their arrival, 
equally apprehensive of this “invasion” 
from another heritage. 

These are the helpless pawns of the polit- 
ical and sociological prejudices of their 
parents and the so-called white “men of good 
will" who are using them for fodder in their 
rgcial war. 

We are haunted by the wide, dumb, fear- 
ful eyes of these little human weapons wield- 
ed by men and women of both races with 
complete disregard of the aftermath. 

Do they realize, thelr parents, the “men 
of good will," what it is they are doing to 
these little children, black and white alike? 

Do they realize they are planting the seeds 
of hostility—which were not there in the 
first place—in the breasts of a whole genera- 
tion? 

Do they realize that they are emphasizing 
differences instead of eradicating them? Do 
they realize that to be different is not wrong 
but it is wrong to think so, and the thought 
ls theirs, not thelr children's? 

Do they realize that they are providing 
thelr children with a fresh and decp-rooted 
grievance which will fan the flames of ficial 
passions for decades to come? 

Not since the Crusades have little children 
been so sacrificed upon the altar of their 
parents’ misguided aims. The world still 
censures the parents of that time for the 
unmentionable miseries which befell the 
children’s army. 

What sort of parent is it that will place 
his child in jeopardy? What parent is it 
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that will consent to the use of his child's 
life as an experiment? 

These are the eyes of little children In 
New York, St. Louls, and New Jersey. Theirs 
is the heritage of feelings which the North 
founded in the South, come home now and 


being recognized. 


Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, after our 
valiant struggle for freedom is America 
to lose the cold war because, stirred by 
Kennedy administration propaganda, 
the people are failing to remember the 
real objective of Communist Russia, our 
destruction? This may be tragically so. 

Lest we forget that Communist Russia 
has not given up its goal and that its 
primary purpose is still to disarm and 
make effective the only deterrent to its 
march to world conquest, the United 
States, I include as a part of these re- 
marks, the following column by Dr. 
Robert Morris, educator and authority 
on the Communist conspiracy. Dr. 
Morris reminds us that we are not play- 
ing games, but are dealing with the life 
and death of the United States of 
America. 

The article follows: 

BASKETBALL Is Dean RUSK'S GAME 
(By Robert Morris) 

The observation of Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk after losing badly at badminton to 
Nikita Khrushchey on the latter's own 
oriental rug at the Black Sea resort of Garga, 
“that basketball is my game“ is so character- 
istic of our foreign policy over the last 20 
years. 8 

We have been playing the Communists’ 
game, with their rules, and on their side of 
the playing field. As a result we have been 
trounced time and time again. We are being 
trounced in the present disarmament nego- 
tiations that have reached the first stage of 
implementation with the test ban treaty. 

Disarmament to Khrushchey is a weapon 
of conquest. He has said so many times. 
On January 16 of this year in East Germany 
he said: 

“Disarmament, primarily means disman- 
tling the gigantic war machines of the highly 
developed countries. * * * General disarm- 
ament does not mean disarming the peoples 
fighting for national liberation. On the con- 
trary, it would deprive the imperalists of the 
means to halt progress and crush the struggle 
for independence.” 

Unfortunately it is not a game that we are 
playing but instead a life and death struggle 
with a perfidious foe who is determined to 
subjugate us. z 

So much damage has already been done 
that it is imperative that we look down the 
8 where all this is leading, before it is too 

The end of the road is clearly marked. 
The particularly frank Walt W. Rostow our 
chief policy planner has spelled it. out for 
us in his volume “The United States in the 
World Arena”: 

“It is the legitimate American national ob- 
jective to see removed from all nations in- 
cluding the United States, the right to use 
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substantial military force to pursue their 
own interests. Since this residual right is 
the right of national sovereignity and the 
basis for the existence of an international 
arena of power, it is, therefore-an American 
interest to see an end of nationhood as it 
has been historically defined.” 

The route to be taken toward this goal is 
“disarmament.” The disarmament aspect is 
only incidental, though and the means to 
achieve Mr. Rostow's goal. As everyone 
should know our disarmament policy, fixed 
and affirmed by the President himself is to 
work for the dismantling, in three stages of 
our defense establishment and the creation 
of an all-powerful world organization in 
which we would be an insignificant minor- 
ity of 1 in 126. It would clearly mean the 
end of the United States as we have known 
it. 

The test ban treaty is only the “first step” 
down this road according to Secretary Rusk 
himself before the Senate on March 11, 1963. 

This has been on the road signs since 
the same Walt W. Rostow at the Pu 
Conference in Moscow in December 1960 
called for: “Completion of test ban negoti- 
ations which should build confidence and 
open the way to the step beyond.” 

The press tells that U Thant, Secretary 
General of the United Nations and as such 
top man at the control tower, just happens 
to be standing at a roadstand with a dis- 
armament treaty in his pocket. 

This presumes that all the Communists 
from Nikita Khrushchey, Andrel Gromyko to 
Gus Hall here in the United States, flushed 
as they are with successes, will renounce 
their work of a lifetime, with all its dedica- 
tion and sacrifices and adopt in a short time 
what we call an International rule of law 
but which to them is hated bourgeois way 
of life. 

Mr. Rostow and Mr. Rusk should be told 
we are not playing games, 


A Talk With Ira Hirschmann 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the great humanitarians of our country 
is Ira Hirschmann. He has been in the 
business of helping people for many, 
many years. In its July-August issue 
the National Jewish Monthly published 
the following interview with Mr. Hirsch- 
mann which I commend to the attention 
of our colleagues: 

A Tax WirH Ina HirschmMann—Tue MAN 
Wo Saven Tuovsanns or Jews DunING 
Wontp Wan I Is Topay HELPING Renastti- 
TATE THOUSANDS OF Anan REFUGEES 

(By Jean R. Herschaft) 

The 8- by 10-inch photograph of Gamal 
Abdel Nasser in full military attire is person 
ally autographed “with best wishes and high- 
est regards.” That the Egyptian chief of 
state gave this photo as a token 
friendship to a dedicated American may not 
seem newsworthy—but the fact that the man 
is a dedicated Jew Is astounding. 

The place where this friendly overture oc 
curred is even more unbelievable: the Nasser 
home in the suburbs of Cairo. There, in 
1960, for over 214 hours Nasser was gracious 
host to a man he knew to be a Jew—one re- 
sponsible for saving thousands of J 
Uves during World War II as an American 
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diplomatic agent: Ira Hirschmann. In 
this Arab land he was, technically, a state 
Tepresentative, although his mission was on 
a “personal level,” that of seeking a basis of 
Peace between Egypt and Israel. 
More than 10 days elapsed between Ira 
mann's arrival in the land of the Nile 
and the granting of his request for an audi- 
ence with Nasser. During that time he was 
Screened, checked, and double checked by 
the secret police, albeit discreetly. His meet- 
ing with Nasser was obtained through let- 
ters of introduction, One was from Ralph 
Bunche to an Egyptian miMtary aide who had 
been friendly during Bunche’s work with 
the U.N. armistice force; the other was from 
Arthur Sulzberger, publisher of the New York 
es, to the paper’s Mideast correspond- 
ent, Kenneth Love, who likewise directed the 
ann request to the proper channels. 

“Nasser’s home was middle-class subur- 

in appearance, surrounded by a garden; 

furniture was plain, simple, and dura- 
ble,” Hirschmann recalled in his New York 
Office, He had just removed the Nasser 
Photograph from a drawer in his desk and 
Passed it to us, at our request. 

“He's a handsome, swashbuckling man,“ 
he said, “As a man he is extremely clever 
and poised, cold and calculating—who al- 

no emotion to show. He constantly 
moked and sipped of the same drink he had 

served to both of us. A gracious man, 
he nevertheless impressed me as being 
ruthless.“ 

“Peace is not for me to decide," he recalled 
as Nasser’s evasive answer to the vital ques- 
tion which had brought them together. The 
Concessions Nasser wished Israel to make 
in return for Egyptian concessions along the 

ers never materialized. Although 
nn presented them personally to 

Ben-Gurion and Sharett, who were willing to 
. Regotiate, Hirschmann on his return to 

could not gain another audience with 
Egyptian head. “Mission for peace: 

Ps egal is the way it was filed diplomati- 

iy. 

But with the new United Arab Republic 

in formation, Hirschmann expressed 

Brave concern for Israel and peace. For 

Hussein and Jordan, which have held 
the power balance in this area, he expressed 

8 anxiety. 

“Hussein is the opposite of Nasser,” he 
Noted. He is cultivated, quiet, and self- 
facing.” (Ben-Gurion, he declared, is the 
One truly great man of the Middle East, far 

Of Nasser.) He recalled a garden party 
in Jordan where he had met King Hussein. 

Tt was on a visit sandwiched in between his 

on to Egypt and Israel, and the party 

Was held at the home of American Ambassa- 

dor Mills, The words used by the Ambassa- 

dor to introduce him to the guests were, 

Meet Mr. Hirschmann, a Jew, who is here 

seek a basis for peace in the Middle East.“ 

Was accepted by the guests, foes of Israel 
and Jews generally (although they disclaim 
latter, he states) as a “special, different 

Bas Jew." 

behind his composed facade, Ira 
firechmann often found himself sick to 
© stomach” at the hatred displayed not 
dy by Arab nationals but by the interna- 
United Nations staff of 12,000 who 

in red the gigantic refugee program 
the Arab lands. They are pro-Arab,” he 

„ “and anti-Jewish.” They think the 
tte exist because Israel declared 

a If a state. As a result, they, the U.N. 

or are forced to work in these primitive 

2 unclean lands. Their resentment is fur- 

— enlarged by age-old canards. The Arab 

Stlords, for their part, support this propa- 
Sanda because it blinds their own people, and 
„to the true issue of Israel progress 
Arab primitivism. 

Eai is the one Jew who works 
er Arab refugees in the midst of millions 

Moslems. He is known to be a Jew. He 
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was appointed Counsel to the Director of the 
U.N. Relief and Works Agency in 1960, fol- 
lowing his personal mission of peace in the 
Middle East, which terminated negatively. 

The solution he envisions for the refugees 
is vocational training to make them eco- 
nomically self-sufficient, There is a great 
need for trained people in resource-rich, un- 
derdeveloped African countries, he pointed 
out, Erase the refugee problem and there 


may be a closer basis for peace in the area, 


he believes. Since his appointment he has 
seen 13 vocational centers erected in Arab 
lands for the refugees. Hirschmann sur- 
veyed and Implemented the construction of 
the schools, as he traveled through the Mid- 
dle East. 

He admits quite frankly, however, that 
U.N. machinery is big business in the Arab 
states, which may not want to see an end 
to the refugee problem and the UN. pro- 
gram. It would halt what amounts to a 
full size profitable industry. 

Ira Hirschmann is an amazingly candid 
diplomat. His autobiography, Caution 
To The Winds,“ was published last win- 
ter. Now in its fifth printing, it reveals, 
among other things, how the late Pope 
John XXIII was instrumental in saving 
thousands of Jewish lives in Hungary. It 
was during World War II that Hirschmann, 
working as a diplomatic agent for the United 
States in the business of rescue, approached 
the Pope, who was then in Turkey as Apos- 
tolic Delegate Angelo Roncalli, and asked 
his help for the Jews of Budapest. 

He recalls how Pope John arranged for 
baptisms-of-convenience so that the con- 
verts“ would receive exit visas, Thus, in 
cellars throughout Budapest, wholesale con- 
versions were conducted by nuns. They 
were conversions in ritual only, Hirschmann 
states. “And the kindly man of the cloth 
devised his plan only in that light,“ he 
adds. 

Another poignant chapter of the book 
deals with the 4 American visas Hirschmann 
traded for the freedom of 100,000 Roumani- 
an Jews. It recounts his secret mission to 
Turkey for President Roosevelt to negogiate 
with Eichmann’s agents for the rescue of 
Jewish children, “Roosevelt gave me his full 
cooperation,” he recalled with warm ad- 
miration, He cut all red tape to expedite 
rescue of the Jews * * * for everything I 
needed I had only to wire Washington.” 

Tra Hirschmann is not an affiliated Jew, 
but he states that he’s proud of his heritage. 
He believes that being a Jew makes him 
neither superior nor inferior. He is con- 
vinced, though, that most Jews are either 
over-secure or insecure. 

“I have not been limited by my Jewish- 
ness," he says. “I have sought to be useful 
to humanity. The tragedy of our people has 
always challenged me. He believes Israel 
has done tremendous good to bolster the dig- 
nity of all Jews. 

He has always chosen to work alone, In 
the 1930’s he conducted a one-man boycott 
against German goods in New York depart- 
ment stores to protest Nazi brutality, Odd- 
ly, he states, it took a Gentile-owned store, 
Lord & Taylor, with which he was associated 
as advertising director, to lead where Jew- 
ish-owned stores had feared to tread. Even- 
tually, most joined the boycott. 

Again, in the 1940's, he took up. public 
arms to keep the Nazi conductor Fuert- 
waengler from taking over the New York 
Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra—and he 
finally succeeded. 

In 1949 Ira Hirschmann received the One 
World Award. It followed his assignment 
as Special Inspector General of UNRRA, 
the agency headed by Fiorella LaGuardia, 
who was a close friend. 

In private life he is head of a television 
systems corporation. A profile of Frang 
Schubert that adorns his modest office wall 
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hints of his lifelong devotion to music 
the piano in particular. 

This summer he'll be back in Arab lands 
again, working for Arab refugees, if Nasser 
and the United Arab Republic permit, that 


The Bokaro Steel Mill—A Statement by 
Former U.S. Ambassador to India, 
John Kenneth Galbraith, and an 
Editorial From the Washington Post 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS - 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, one 
of the most significant if controversial 
aspects of the foreign aid bill we are this 
week considering in the House of Repre- 
sentatives is the question of providing 
U.S. support for the proposed Indian 
steel mill at Bokaro. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp two valuable statements on 
this matter. The first is a thoughtful 
and candid analysis by the distinguished 
former U.S. Ambassador to India, and a 
distinguished economist in his own right, 
John Kenneth Galbraith. Mr. Gal- 
braith’s views are contained in an article 
published in the August 18, 1963, issue 
of the Washington Post, as follows: 
[From the Washington Post, Aug. 18, 1963] 
PROPOSAL FOR STEEL MILL IN INDIA STRIKES 

IRON RESISTANCE 


(By John Kenneth Galbraith) 


For some years the Indian Government has 
been planning the construction of a flat 
products steel mill at Bokaro in the State of 
Bihar about 150 miles northwest of Calcutta. 
Because engineering studies have confirmed 
the feasibility of the plant, Indian authori- 
ties have asked that it be one of the projects 
financed from our economic assistance funds. 

The decision has become the cause of con- 
siderable controversy—not surprisingly, for 
it is an important one. I have, I suppose, 
been more intimately involved in this matter 
than any other American and I more than 
welcome a chance to comment on it. And I 
have been struck by the fact that whatever- 
the starting point, when there is full in- 
formation on a project, people almost always 
agree on its merits. 

Let me first deal with those questions con- 
cerning Bokaro which are not seriously in 
dispute, Although it would be a large mill 
an initial capacity of 1.4 million ingot tons 
and an eventual capacity of 4 million tons— 
there is no doubt that the steel is needed. 
In spite of the expansion of recent years the 
Indian steel industry is still very small— 
it is roughly comparable in capacity with 
that of Canada and serves a population 
more than 20 times as large. While the 
plant would be costly, it would soon pay for 
itself in the imports that it would save. To 
import a million tons of flat steel products 
would cost the Indians about $200 million. 
A fully integrated mill with an annual capa- 
city of 1 million tons of flat products 
the first of the planned stages—would cost, 
according to the estimates of the experts of 
the United States Steel Corp., $513 million. 
Three years of operations would thus recover 
the dollar cost of the mill and more. Since 
India combines her pressing needs for. steel 
with an equally acute shortage of dollars, 
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the economic attraction Is obvious. She 
could not, in fact, afford to Import the steel 
that the mill could supply. 

It is also agreed that the mill, so far from 
being damaging, would be profoundly help- 
ful to the private sector of the Indian econ- 
omy. The Indian steel industry is partly in 
public and partly in private ownership, a 
pattern incidentally which was followed by 
Japan and other countries in the early stages 
of industrialization. Because of the heavy 
demand for steel, there is no question of 
taking markets from the private producers. 
The head of the largest private steel mill, 
J. R. D. Tata, of. the Tata Iron & Steel Co., 
stated last spring that Bokaro is simply be- 
yond the financial resources” of Indian 
private enterprise. He made clear his hope 
that the United States would finance the 
project and strongly reaffirmed this position 
in his annual report to his board of direc- 
tors a few days ago. 

Meanwhile, Indian private steel users, 
large and small, are looking forward eagerly 
and even hungrily to this new source of sup- 
ply, Their spokesman, Bharat Ram, presi- 
dent of the Indian Federation of Commerce 
and Industry, the Indian counterpart of the 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce, and the recog- 
nized spokesman of private enterprise in 
India, emphatically endorsed the project 
this June. 

There is also agreement that support for 
this project would be extremely well re- 
ceived in India. Unless a country is very 
short of steel it is hard to imagine how much 
popular interest there can be in increasing 
the supply. The Bokaro plant has acquired 
a vast symbolic interest in the subcontinent. 
On no subject during my tour as Ambassador 
‘was I so intensively queried as on the pros- 
pects for help on this project. When the 
American Mount Everest team returned to 
New Delhi after its successful climb, it was 
said, jokingly, that the first question ad- 
dressed to the leader at his press conference 
concerned his attitude on Bokaro. I have 
heard, incidentally, that I am supposed to 
have committed the American Government 
to this enterprise. Both the Indlan Govern- 
ment and I are equally aware of the fact 
that American Ambassadors have no such 
breathtaking power to promise money. 
There is no commitment. It is a decision to 
be taken on the merits. 

There is also agreement that Bokaro would 
usefully dramatize the role of American aid 
to India. Partly because large and dramatic 
projects are usually somewhat controversial, 
we have concentrated in the past on equally 
useful but less publicized enterprises. A 
hydroelectric plant in north India is very 
important to the people of the area. But in 
south India it is of the same popular interest 
as, say, the Passamaquoddy project in Call- 
fornia. The Soviets got far more mileage out 
of their steel mill at Bhilai than we have 
from any one of our projects. I have 
thought our reticence a mistake. We should 
not look for dramatic enterprises merely be- 
cause they are dramatic. But neither should 
we avoid such projects if they are good and 
useful. It is troublesome to discover the 
Soviets have a better sense of public rela- 
tions than we. 

Finally, there is agreement, or at least it 
would be hard to imagine disagreement, on 
the favorable effect of this plant on the 
American economy. Our own steel industry 
is not expanding. Asa result, firms engaged 
in this kind of construction and machine 
building have a good deal of excess capacity 
and idte labor force. Heavy engineering 
firms in western Pennsylvania, Ohio, north- 
ern Indiana, Illinois, and elsewhere would 
especially welcome the business and employ- 
ment. The rumors of the Bokaro plant 
had already brought their representatives to 
India long prior to my departure, They 
made no secret of their eagerness, If Bo- 
Karo is not approved, the orders would go 
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for other types of equipment but not to 
industries where the need for business is 50 
pressing. 

I turn now to the case against the plant. 
This is twofold. First, that it Is large. And, 
second, that it would be publicly or largely 
publicly owned. 

While it would be a large plant, I have 
some difficulty in seeing the force of this ob- 
jection. The cost would be spread over sev- 
eral years. And it is not as though Ameri- 
cans were unaccustomed to large enterprises. 
The cost would not be in addition to other 
aid. It would replace other projects, most 
notably in the feld of electric power produc- 
tion (and also one might note in the public 
sector) and more general assistance to devel- 
opment that is not Identified with any par- 
ticular project, Because of the urgent need 
for steel the Indian Government has agreed 
to this substitution. It is the size of this 
project and its national character which will 
identify it so dramatically with our help. 
There is no intrinsic advantage in doing the 
second best things unostentatiously in a 
small way. 

The stronger feelings are, of course, against 
the public ownership. Without wishing to 
challenge the convictions of those who feel 
deeply about the advantages of private own- 
ership, I would like to plead for understand- 
ing on this Issue, 

In the first place, it will be seen that there 
is a strong practical case for public owner- 
ship, as private Indian capitalists concede 
and urge. As I have also noted, India is not 
the only country where the launching of a 
steel industry has required a large measure 
of public sponsorship and capital. 

But there is also a strong preference in In- 
dia for mixed public and private ownership 
of the steel industry. The case for public 
ownership is defended with something of the 
same passion as the case for public power in 
the Western United States. It is most im- 
portant that we take a tolerant attitude on 
this issue. The experience of countries such 
as India with private capitalism has been dif- 
ferent from ours, It is identified in many 
minds with the foreign ownership of earller 
times. 

The Communists offer public ownership, or 
socialism, and excoriate private ownership. 
If we excoriate public ownership, and insist 
in an equally dogmatic way on private capt- 
talism, we leave those who believe deeply in 
democratic socialism no choice but to aline 
themselves with the Communists. This is 
a mistake we have made in the past and 
which we have rectified in India with real 
gains for our position. We know from ex- 
perience in Scandinavia, Great Britain, 
Canada, New Zealand, and even our own past 
that a pragmatic combination of public and 
private ownership is quite compatible with 
personal liberty. If we offer a broad choice 
in economic organization as against the nar- 
row Communist choice we cannot lose, If 
we offer a narrow alternative of a specific 
form of private capitalism to the narrow 
Communist choice we could lose. 

This is not an academic issue. The Com- 
munists have been having a dificult time 
in India. The Chinese, attack cost them 
heavily. They have been quick to seize upon 
gleams of daylight. The Clay Committee 
report, with its implied criticism of support 
to public enterprises, was greeted with un- 
alloyed enthusiasm by the Indian leftwing 
press last spring. They took it as proof 
that the democratic socialists had no future 
on our side. As I cabled at the time, the 
Communists were gleefully concluding on 
this matter that we were going back to our 
eld maladroit ways. 

We shouldn't. We have a right to insist 
that public enterprise be efficient. The other 
publicly owned steel companies in India 
have had serious teething troubles and I 
have not been impressed by the efficiency of 
the operating company, the Hindustan Steel 
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Co, Asa result, the Indian Government has 
indicated a willingness In the case of Bokaro 
to set up a separate corporation and to ac- 
cord the American bullder not only a large 
measure of autonomy during the construc- 
tion period but also, thereafter, for a several 
year period of running in, In some ways 
what would be a public operation from the 
Indian viewpoint would be a private opera- 
tion from ours, On this issue we should 
be both clear and firm. 

But on the question of public ownership 
I would urge that we be tolerant and prac- 
tical and that the test be not ideological 
preference but the American interest. There 
is sound precedent for such a practical view. 
In 1943, the late Senator Robert A. Taft 
went to Puerto Rico as a member of a sub- 
committee of the (then) Senate Territories 
Committee. On his return he addressed a 
letter to the War Production Board on be- 
half of a publicly owned glass industry in 
Puerto Rico, I quote from it as follows 
and urge a similarly broad view as regards 
Indla: 

“I have just been in Puerto Rico with the 
Subcommittee of the Senate Territories 
Committee, investigating social and economic 
conditions there. In view of the number of 
people crowded into a small island, I believe 
that the only possibility of a decent stand- 
ard of living lies in the industrialization of 
the island. X 

“The situation in Puerto Rico ls not like 
that in the United States. * I have 
never been very strong for Government-sup- 
ported industry, but the situation in Puerto 
Rico is such that I believe the Government 
has a proper function in promoting the de- 
velopment of new industry.” 


Mr. Speaker, I wish also to include at 
this point in the Recor an excellent edi- 
torial, “Commonsense on Bokaro,” from 
the August 20, 1963 issue of the Washing- 
ton Post, as follows: 

COMMONSENSE ON BOKARO 


It would be most unfortunate if Congress 
were to make an irrevocable decision on as- 
sistance to the proposed Indian steel mill at 
Bokaro before it has had an opportunity to 
consider the feasibility of the project in an 
atmosphere that is less charged with emo- 
tion about the relative merits of private and 
public enterprise. 

In making a judgment on whether Amer- 
ican resources should be made avallable for 
so large an undertaking as that of the 1.4- 
million-ton steel mill, the first issue which 
must be resolved is its technical feasibility. 
Are the requisite raw materials and trans- 
port services available for its efficient opera- 
tion? The next issues to be analyzed re- 
solve about the economic benefits to be de- 
rived from the undertaking. Will the con- 
struction of a large-scale, flat-products steel 
mill bring the Indians a greater economic re- 
turn than could be obtained by investing 
scarce dollars in other projects? 

At the moment the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (AID) has not completed 
the first stage of a meticulous feasibility 
study. AID commissioned a technical anal- 
ysis of the project by the United States Steel 
Corp., which reports that the Bokaro project 
would be feasible if the mineral reserves can 
be proven and if adequate transport facilities 
are made available. Neither of these ques- 
tions has been resolved, and Mr. David Bell, 
the AID Administrator, assured Congress that 
no action would be taken until it has had an 
opportunity to evaluate the completed 
studies. 

What is arousing so much opposition in 
Congress is the essentially ideological issue 
of whether American funds should finance 
a project in the “public” or government sec- 
tor of the Indian economy. Those who op- 
pose Bokaro cite a passage in the Clay re- 
port on foreign assistance which states that 
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the “United States should not aid a foreign 
government in projects establishing govern- 
ment-owned industrial and commercial en- 
terprises which compete with existing pri- 
vate endeavors.” 

But in their emotional attacks, the pre- 
Mature antagonists of the Bokaro project 
are overlooking several important Issues. At 
this stage of Indian economic development, 
private enterprise is unable to shoulder a 
burden so large as the plant at Bokaro, and 
it is significant that the private steel in- 
terests have expressed the hope that the 
United States would support the project. 
Moreover, the antagonists have chosen to 
ignore that passage in the Clay report which 
declares that “In aiding foreign countries, 
we cannot insist upon the establishment of 
Our own economic system, despite its re- 
markable success and progress.“ 

Although the Bokaro project would become 
& part of the public sector, the Indian Gov- 
ernment has indicated a willingness to set 
up a public corporation which would be 
granted a large measure of autonomy in its 
Management, Public corporations of the 
kind which India envisages were widely used 
in this country during the antebellum pe- 
riod when State and Federal Government 
loans were floated in London for the con- 
struction of railroads and Both the 
Chesapeake & Ohlo Canal and the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad were launched in this 
manner. 

A premature decision on the Bokaro issue 
could serve no other p than to alienate 
Indian friendship at a time when that coun- 
try is cooperating more closely with the free 
world than ever before. The Bokaro project 
should be calmly evaluated on its economic 
Merits, and that task cannot be undertaken 
Until the facts are available. 


Airline Amputation 
* EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. BRADFORD MORSE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. MORSE. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, August 17, the Washington Post car- 
ried a very thoughtful editorial on the 
recent decision of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board denying Northeast Airlines’ appli- 
Cation for certification of its routes south 
of New York. The Post criticized the 

rd for “issuing what amounts to a 
death sentence for an airline which has 
Teduced fares and has been holding its 
Own in the vigorous competition for traf- 
fic on the Florida route.” Such a deci- 
Sion, the Post argued, should have been 
taken only with a closely reasoned ex- 
Planation, The failure to provide such 
an explanation has been a cause for se- 
rious concern to me and to many of my 
colleagues from New England. It was 
this decision that led me to tell the Sen- 
ate Commerce Subcommittee on Aviation 
that a “thorough study of the policies 
of the CAB may be in order.” I ask 
Unanimous consent that the editorial be 
included in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
us follows: 

AIRLINE AMPUTATION 

The Civil Aeronautics Board's final deci- 
Sion in the Northeast Airlines case once 
®galn underscores the need for a coherent 
det of policy guidelines if the airline indus- 
try is ever to be regulated in a rational man- 


- 
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ner. Last year the CAB rejected the Ameri- 
can-Eastern Airlines merger on the ground 
that it would have significantly reduced 
competition. But now the Board argues that 
there is excessive competition on the heavily 
traveled east coast-Florida route. And by 
denying Northeast certification to service 
points south of New York City, it is making 
the east coast route the exclusive province 
of two carriers, National and Eastern, 

There can be little doubt that the aftiine 
industry has in recent years been afflicted by 
excessive competition on a number of routes, 
largely as a result of unwise decisions by the 
CAB. But the majority of the Board has not 
made a strong case for the existence of ex- 
cessive competition on the east coast-Florida 
route. Much of its fire was centered on the 
financial weakness of Northeastern, which is 
incurring large deficits. 

A convincing argument can be made, how- 
ever, that many of Northeastern's woes stem 
from the uncertainties engendered by its 
temporary Florida certification. So long as 
there was doubt abowtt its right to continue 
on the lucrative Florida run, cash was hard 
to come by. The CAB majority asserts that 
granting Northeastern permission to fly the 
Florida route has failed in its purpose of 
strengthening the airline. If this charge is 
valid, it must be said that the Board bears 
much of the responsibility for that failure. 

Having deprived Northeastern of the only 
route over which it can hope to make any 
profits, the Board assumes that the ampu- 
tated airline can operate successfully as an 
intraregional carrier, based almost solely 
upon New England routes, This is a highly 
dubious assumption in view of the fact that 
the Mohawk and Allegheny Airlines have 
been certified to service a number of New 
England cities. Moreover, it begs the ques- 
tion of what is to become of the large or- 
ganization created by Northeastern discharg- 
ing its responsibilities as an interregional 
carrier. 

Issuing what amounts to a death sen- 
tence for an airline which has reduced fares 
and has been holding its own in the vigor- 
ous competition for traffic on the Florida 
route is a step that should not have been 


-taken without a closely reasoned explana- 


tlon. None was offered, and there is much 
substance to the minority charge that— 

“The majority decision does not rest on 
any major policy grounds. It does not go 
beyond holding that Northeast shall not be 
permitted now.“ and ‘now’ only, to fur- 
nish services in the Boston-New York-Florida 
markets. It establishes no guidelines, which 
the industry has a right to expect, as to the 
degree of competition which the Board will 
be prepared to consider seriously tomorrow 
or in the days thereafter.” 


“Reds in Indonesia Face Policy Crisis: 
Party Upset by China-Soviet Rift and 
Sukarno Actions,” Says New York 


Times : 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr, BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause I had the opportunity a few 
months ago of visiting Indonesia, I am 
naturally interested in that part of the 
foreign aid bill we are now considering 
which deals with U.S. assistance to that 
country. 
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Strategically located, with a popula- 
tion of nearly 100 million persons and 
caught in the conflict not only between 
the Communist world and the free world 
but between Moscow and Peking as well, 
Indonesia is a country which requires 
careful, thoughtful, and unemotional 
consideration by the United States. 

I believe a particularly interesting 
analysis of the difficulties of the Com- 
munist Party in Indonesia at this time 
is contained in a dispatch in the New 
York Times of August 20, 1963, by Seth 
S. King and under unanimous consent 
I include this article at this point in the 
RECORD: 

REDS IN INDONESIA Face PoLIcy Crisis: PARTY 
Upset RY CHINA-SŞOvIET RIFT AND SUKARNO 
ACTIONS 

(By Seth S. King) 

DJAKARTA, INDONESIA, August 18.—The In- 
donesian Communist Party, one of the larg- 
est and best organized political groups in the 
country, is faced today with a crisis of de- 
cision. 8 

The largest Communist Party in the world 
outside Communist nations, is not only 
caught in the confilct between Moscow and 
Peiping but also is in an increasingly dificult 
position as a supporter of President Sukarno, 

The status of the party in the political 
structure has not changed. It continues to 
participate with nationalist and religious 
parties in the front of political organizations 
that are still permitted to exist. 

As part of the front, the Communist Party 
is supposed to observe the principle of un- 
qualified cooperation after all members of 
the front have discussed a problem and 
reached agreement. 


POLICY CLASH WITH SUKARNO 


But in recent weeks the Indonesian Presi- 
dent has done a number of things that are 
directly opposed to the Communist Party's 
principles, 

Mr. Sukarno has adopted unpopular eco~ 
nomic reforms, most of which were suggested 
by experts from the International Monetary 
Fund in Washington with the support of 
U.S. economic specialists. 

In supporting the proposed association of 
Indonesia, the Philippines and Malaya in an 
organization to be called Maphilindo, Presi- 
dent Sukarno has moved Indonesia toward 
alinement with two of the most solidly antl- 
Communist countries in southeast Asia, 

The Communist Party has had to accept 
the idea of this association, which Indonesian 
Officials have said could serve as a barrier to 
the influence of Communist China, as well as 
that of the United States and Britain. 


MALAYSIA STAND IRKS REDS 


The Indonesian Communists have been the 
loudest and most persistent opponents of the 
proposed Federation of Malaysia. Mr. Su- 
karno has not changed his initial opposition 
to this union. But he now appears ready 
to accept United Nations findings on whether 
the British colonies of Sarawak and North 
Borneo genuinely wish to join Malaya and 
Singapore to form the federation. 

If these findings are favorable to the fed- 
eration plan, the Communists would be 
forced to accept Indonesian support of a new 
country that would be actively anti-Com- 
munist. 

Finally, Mr. Sukarno has continued to ig- 
nore the Communists’ persistent demands for 
appointment of a Communist to the Presi- 
dent's inner Cabinet, 

D. P. Aidit, the Communist Party leader, 
and M. H. Lukman, its first deputy, have 
been appointed Ministers Without Portfolio 
in the National Advisory Council. But while 
other elements of the political front organi- 
zation are represented in the inner Cabinet, 
the Communists are not. 
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The Communist Party has remained pub- 
licly uncommitted in the break between 
Peiping and Moscow. It is known that the 
leadership of the party is divided on the 
issue. 


RED LEADER TOURING WORLD 

Mr, Aidit is on an extensive tour of the 
Communist world. He has already been to 
Eastern Europe and Moscow. He will re- 
turn by way of Peiping. 

The party is believed to be waiting. for 
his return before making any overt moves 
in the Communist dispute. 

Mr. Lukman, most observers believe, is 
inclined toward Peiping. Recently, in Mr. 
Aidit’s absence, he criticized Moscow, as 
Peiping has done, for entering the nuclear 
test ban agreement. 

In the past, the Communist Party, which 
has a membership of 2 million plus a front 
group of 8 million, has shown a preference 
for remaining on the fence in the Moscow- 
Peiping struggle. But the policy has been 
made more difficult by Moscow's current 
warmer relations with the West. 

The effects are already being felt in Indo- 
nesia, Moscow has cooperated in Mr..Su- 
karno's new economic reforms, which the 
Indonesian Communists oppose, by agreeing 
to postpone this year’s payments on the 
huge debt owed the Soviet Union for arms 
and industrial Western diplo- 
mats in Jakarta have been told that Mos- 
cow is unlikely to oppose the Maphilindo 
association’s formation, which could check 
further Chinese Communist expansion in 
southeast Asia. 

“Indonesia is likely to become one of the 
major battlegrounds in the Communist dis- 
pute,” an Indonesian source said today. 


Civil Rights and Legal Wrongs—I 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Virginia Commission on Constitutional 
Government, a body consisting of 16 pro- 
minent State leaders, has prepared and 
distributed the booklet, “Civil Rights and 
Legal Wrongs.” In view of the fact that 
the entire resources of the Federal Gov- 
ernment have been thrown behind the 
support of the President's civil rights bill 
and since, as a consequence, many Amer- 


icans have heard only a case for the bill, 


the Virginia Commission on Constitu- 
tional Government has completed this 
very exhaustive study in an attempt to 
present the other side. They do so in 
a most forceful and enlightening way 
and I believe every reader of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD will want to review 
this report. In view of this, I insert the 


Crvm, RIGHTS AND LEGAL WRONGS 


'The logic is said to go something like this: 
All decent Americans should support good 
things. All decent Americans should oppose 
bad things. Racial discrimination is a bad 
thing. Bills to prohibit racial discrimina- 
tion are good things. The President's pend- 
ing civil rights bill is intended to prohibit 
racial discrimination. Therefore, his bill is 
a good thing, and all decent Americans 
should support it. 
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If this were all there were to it—if the 
problem were as simple as A plus B and 
therefore C—nothing could be gained by fur- 
ther discussion of the President's proposal. 
All decent Americans would be of one mind. 

But the problems that have produced this 
bill are not easy problems, and the bill is not 
a simple bill. One of the great distinctions 
of the American system is that we try always 
to distinguish between the means and the 
end—between the goal itself, and the way 
in which a goal is reached. Such careful 
distinctions need to be made in this case. 

We believe this bill is a very bad bill, In 
oar view, the means here proposed are the 
wrong means. The weapons the President 
would contrive against race prejudice are the 
wrong weapons. In the name of achieving 
certain rights“ for one group of citizens, 
this bill would Impose some fateful compul- 
sions on another group of citizens. The bill 
may be well-intentioned—we question no 
man's motivation in supporting it—but good 
intentions are not enough. In this area, we 
need good law. And the President’s bill, in 
our view, is plain bad law. 

That is perhaps the least that could be said 
of it. In our Judgment, this bill violates the 
Constitution in half a dozen different ways: 

It would tend to destroy the States’ control 
of their own voting requirements. 

I would stretch the commerce clause be- 
yond recognition. 

It wrongly would invoke the 14th amend- 
ment. 

It would undermine the most precious 
rights of property. 

It would raise grave questions of a citizen's 
right to jury trial. 

The bill would open new doors to the forces 
of government regimentation. 

And in the end, because of the violence 
that would be done to fundamental law, 
Americans of every race would suffer equal 
harm. 

The emotionalism of this turbulent sum- 
mer is largely responsible for the serious at- 
tention now given the bill and for the emi- 
nent voices raised in its behalf. In a calmer 
climate, the bill’s defects would be readily 
apparent. But this is not a calm time; it 
is a passionate time, and dispassionate 
thought comes hard. What is here proposed, 
in this brief pamphlet, is simply that we 
sit down and reason together. Those of us 
who strongly oppose the bill believe our 
position is sound. We should like to ex- 
plain this position to you. 

THE BILL ITSELF 


Mr. Kennedy's omnibus civil rights bill of 
1963 (S. 1731) is divided into seven major 
titles. Briefly: 

Title I relates to “voting rights.” It would 
place elaborate new controls upon the States’ 
constitutional authority to fix the qualifi- 
cations of voters, 

Title II relates to “public accommoda- 
tions.” It would compel the owner of al- 
most every business establishment in the 
United States to serve all persons regardless 
of race. 

Title III, relating to the “desegregation 
of public education,” would vest sweeping 
new powers in the U.S. Commissioner of 
Education and the Attorney General to deal 
with “racial imbalance” in schools through- 
out the country. S 

Titie IV wouid set up a new Federal 
Agency, the “Community Relations Service.” 

Title V would continue the Commission on 
Civil Rights until 1967, and endow it with 
broad new authority. 

Title VI amends all statutes providing fi- 
nancial assistance by the United States by 
grant, contract, loans, insurance, guaranty, 
or otherwise. It would permit such assis- 
tance to be suspended upon a finding of 
racial or religious discrimination. 

Title VII authorizes the President to create 
a “Commission on Equal Employment Op- 
portunity,” possessed of “such powers as may 
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be conferred upon it by the President” to 
prevent discrimination under contracts in 
programs or activities receiving direct or in- 


direct financial assistance from the U.S. 
Government. 
This is what the bill is all about. At first 


glance, perhaps, many persons may see noth- 
ing wrong in the several proposals. In this 
emotional hour, one is tempted to leap from 
a sincere conviction that discrimination is 
wrong, to a false conclusion that a Federal 
law is the proper way to prevent it. We do 
not believe the intensely personal problems 
of racial feeling can be solved by any Federal 
law; the roots go deeper than Congress can 
reach. In any event, we believe that what- 
ever might be gained by this particular Fed- 
eral law, if anything, the positive harm that 
would be done to constitutional government 
would far outweigh the hypothetical good. 


TITLE I—VOTING RIGHTS 


In the United States, beyond all question, 
the right to vote is just that—a right to 
vote. For most Americans, probably the an- 
cient right of property ranks first in their 
dally lives; it is the oldest right of all. But 
as political beings, they view the right to 
vote as basic. As the President has said, 
it is ultimately the right on which the secu- 
rity of all other rights depends. 

A moment's reflection, however, reminds 
us that the right to vote Is not an absolute 
right. Children cannot vote. Lunatics can- 
not vote. Certain convicts cannot vote. Be- 
yond these obvious limitations, it is evident 
that persons in Virginia cannot vote for a 
Senator from New York. Residents of Albany 
cannot vote for the City Council of Schenec- 
tady. And the man who moves to Manhattan 
on a Monday cannot vote for the Mayor on 
Tuesday. These are elementary considera- 
tions, of course, but it does no harm to spell 
them out. 

Why is all this so? It is because the right 
to vote, though it is described in the 15th 
amendment as a right accruing to “citizens 
of the United States,“ is in its exercise a 
right accruing to citizens of the several 
separate States. It never should be forgotten 
that whenever we vote, we vote as citizens 
of our States. We never vote nationally. 
We are always, at the polls, Virginians, New 
Yorkers, Texans, Missourians. As voters, we 
are never “Americans.” The idea is hard 
to get accustomed to; but it isso. The Con- 
stitution makes it so. 

Three provisions of the Constitution merit 
attention. First, the 15th amendment. It 
is very short: 

“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on ac- 
count of race, color, or previous condition 
of servitude. 

“The Co shall have power to enforce 
this article by appropriate legislation.” 

The briefest perusal of Mr. Kennedy's 
pending civil rights bill will disclose that 
some of its most important provisions are 
not related to the denial or abridgment of 
the right to vote “on account of race, color, 
or previous condition of servitude." The 
15th amendment is not relied upon at all. 
If the bill were based clearly upon the 15th, 
the position of the Virginia Commission 
would be wholly different. We might ob- 
ject that a bill along these lines were un- 
wise, or unwarranted; but we would not op- 
pose it as unconstitutional. No. In its pro- 
visions relating to a standard literacy test, 
and in other provisions, the administration's 
bill has nothing to do with State deprivals 
in the area of “race, color, or previous con- 
dition of servitude.” This bill applies to all 
citizens, everywhere. 

Therefore, other provisions of the Con- 
stitution come into play. The first of these 
provisions appears in the second paragraph 
of article I. It tells us who shall be quali- 
fied to vote in what often are termed Fed- 
eral elections—that is, who shall be qualified 
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to vote for Members of the Congress. It 
reads: 

“The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of Members chosen every second 
year by the people of the several States, and 
the electors in each State shall have the 
Qualifications requisite for electors of the 
most numerous branch of the State legisla- 
ture.” 

The final provision of the Constitution 
of concern to us here is to be found in article 
I. section 4. It reads: 

“The times, places, and manner of holding 
elections for Senators and Representatives 
shall be prescribed in each State by the leg- 
isiature thereof: But the Congress may at 
&ny time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the places of choosing 
Senators.” 

Now, keeping these provisions in mind 
for the moment, consider what is proposed 
in Title I of Mr. Kennedy’s omnibus bill. 
We find some astounding things. 

First, and this is merely by way of exam- 
ple, we may note that the power of the States 
to impose a poll tax (for good or ill) has not 
Yet been repealed. A constitutional amend- 
Ment to achieve that end is actively pend- 
ing. At the time the President’s bill was 
introduced, 36 States—but not the necessary 
88 States—had agreed to a constitutional 
&mendment to prohibit such taxes. As this 
is written, poll taxes are as lawful, as con- 
Stitutional, as any other tax. But the 

dent's bill simply ignores the process of 
formal constitutional amendment. It is as 
Uthe pending constitutional amendment did 
not exist. The bill proposes by simple 
Statute to declare that “no person acting 
Under color of law shall * * deny the right 
of any individual to vote in any Federal 
flection because of an omission of such indi- 
vidual relating to payment of poll tax.“ 
The Virginia Commission takes no position, 
one way or another, on the merits of a poll 
tax. Obviously, with the votes of only two 
States to go, the levy is about to be abolished. 
Very well, we would say; let it go. The point 
is that the machinery already is fully in 
Motion for abolition of this tax by proper 
Constitutional process, but the administra- 
tion is unwilling to wait upon such machin- 
ery. It is Alled with impatience. It cannot 
Pause. So the President's bill undertakes to 
accomplish by simple congressional enact- 
Ment what the Congress has decreed may be 
accomplished only by constitutional amend- 
ment, 

This comparatively minor provision, of 
Potential application to five States only, is 
Cited by way of example, to suggest the zeal 
for hurried change that underlies this title 
Of the bill. Title I goes on to lay down rules 
Tor the use of literacy tests, not as such tests 
May affect persons of “race, color, or previous 
Condition of servitude,” but as they may 
affect every person. Here the bill leaves the 
15th amendment altogether, and trespasses 
Upon the other constitutional provisions 
Quoted. The bill would prohibit the use 
by any State of a literacy test unless such 
tests met Federal requirements—uniess the 
tests were “wholly in writing“ and unless a 
Copy of such test were furnished the indi- 
Vidual registrant “within 25 days of the sub- 
Mission of his written request.” Beyond 
this, the bill would provide that State liter- 
acy tests were of no consequence anyhow: 
Any person who had completed the sixth 
Srade in a public school or an accredited 
Private school would arbitrarily be deemed to 
Possess “sufficient literacy, comprehension, 
tee intelligence to vote in any Federal elec- 

on.“ 

We take no position here on the merits of 
these proposals as such. They are as may 

Our contention is that such proposals 
Plainly deal with the qualifications of elec- 
tors in the several States. These proposals 
have whatever to do with the “times, 
Places, and manner of holding elections.” 
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In our view, they are simply beyond the au- 
thority of the Congress to enact. They 
plainly encroach upon the power of each 
State to fix “qualifications requisite for elec- 
tors of the most numerous branch of the 
State legislature.” 

The President's bill continues with a pro- 
vision aimed at certain of the Southern 
States, in which—in a scattering of coun- 
ties—fewer than 15 percent of the adult 
Negroes have registered to vote. The Vir- 
ginia Commission would make its own posi- 
tion clear: We have no patience with 
conspiracies or chicanery or acts of intimida- 
tion intended to deny genuinely qualified 
Negroes the right to vote. We have no pa- 
tience with acts of bland partisanship that 
may give the vote to certain white persons 
and prohibit the vote of Negroes of equal 
stature. Wherever such acts have occurred, 
they are to be emphatically condemned. We 
do say this: There is abundant law on the 
books—there was abundant law on the books 
even prior to enactment of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1957 and 1960—to prohibit and to 
punish such willful acts by local registrars. 
All that is required is that the existing laws 
be enforced. If the Congress somehow is 
persuaded that still further law is required 
to enforce the 15th amendment, the Virginia 
Commission will raise no constitutional ob- 
jection. In the area of race, color, or pre- 
vious condition of servitude,” the amend- 
ment plainly vests in Congress the power to 
adopt appropriate legislation. 

We come back to the larger point. The 
key provisions of title I, as a whole, have 
nothing to do with “race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude.” These provisions 
assert, on the part of the Congress, some 
power to fix general qualifications for voters 
throughout the United States. If this prin- 
ciple be accepted, as to literacy tests and the 
rest, It must follow that the Congress may 
fix a uniform age for voters, a uniform 
period of residence in State or city or pre- 
cinct, and in every other fashion control the 
qualifications of electors. For sound rea- 
sons, the Constitution deliberately left the 
fixing of such qualifications in the control of 
each separate sovereign State. When the 
President's bill attempts to ride roughshod 
over this plain provision of the supreme law 
of the land, the President's bill violates the 
Constitution. And we object. 

The person who takes the time and trouble 
to read the remaining provisions of title I 
will find many other areas of grave concern 
to those who belleve in adhering to the Con- 
stitution. Only in the interests of a decent 
brevity do we pass over them here, in order to 
get to the even more outrageous provisions 
of— 


Mortgage Guarantees for 
Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ABRAHAM J. MULTER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. MULTER. Mr. Speaker, I com- 
mend to the attention of our colleagues 
the following address of Mr. Frank G. 
Binswanger, chairman of the board of 
the Binswanger Corp., before the New 
England Industrial Real Estate Seminar 
held at Boston in early June. 

Mr. Binswanger presents the problem 
facing many small businesses in Amer- 
ica, that of finding loans with which to 
build new plants. A system of guaran- 
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tees for mortgages for small business so 
that they can obtain these loans more 
easily may be an answer. I am presently 
considering the introduction of legisla- 
tion to establish such a system. 

Mr. Binswanger’s remarks follow: 
ENCOURAGE PRIVATE CAPITAL To Aw 
AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
(By Frank G. Binswanger) 

As background for my own part in this 
discussion of Federal or State assistance in 
industrial mortgage financing, I'd like to 
make clear my own economic and political 
philosophy. 

I don't like to see any governmental unit— 
Federal, State or local—entering into nor- 
mal business transactions. I believe in less 
centralization of power in the government, 
I belleve that the strength of our free enter- 
prise system lies, not in what the govern- 
ment can do for people, but rather in what 
millions of Americans can and will do for 
themselves. 

Therefore, I agree in a sense with criti- 
olems of proposals to put the government into 
the business of helping industry finance mod- 
ern, efficient plants. It would be better if 
this could be done without any government- 
al action at all. 

But I also believe this. When we are con- 
fronted with a problem which affects the 
well-being of millions of people, we should 
work together to solve it. Problems won't 
disappear if we pretend they don't exist. 
They won't go away if we simply examine the 
routine, traditional ways of dealing with 
them and decide nothing can be done. 
Times do change, and often old problems call 
for new, imaginative approaches, 

Anyone in this audience who has been a 
member of the Society of Industrial Real- 
tors, or active for years in the industrial 
plant location field knows that a large seg- 
ment of American industry has a serious 
problem. Many companies have great dif- 
ficulty in obtaining sufficient mortgage loans 
to finance the buildings they need to operate 
successfully, and need, moreover, to expand 
their production and employment. 

This is not a new problem. The SIR has 
made surveys for many years of the attitude 
of private lending sources toward granting 
loans for industrial mortgages. These sur- 
veys show a pattern. Normally, these lend- 
ing institutions are reluctant to make indus- 
trial mortgage loans. When they do, the loan 
is usually made to a Triple-A corporation, 
which has no trouble obtaining financing. 
In addition, the loans are often only one-half 
or two-thirds of the value of the property, 
since many lending institutions are restricted 
by law in the amounts they can lend for 
such purposes. 

Now let us look at the other side of the 
picture. What does this difficulty in financ- 
ing efficient plants do to the small- and me- 
dium-size company?—and remember, these 
companies, with a net worth of $1 million or 
less, are the backbone of American industry 
and of the American economy. They produce 
most of the goods, employ most of the people, 
and create most of the purchasing power in 
the country. 

A few years ago, I traveled through Russia. 
In fact, I've traveled through most of the 
world. Russia isn’t up to us, industrially— 
not yet. But as the Kremlin drives Russia 
to change from an agricultural economy to 
an industrial one, Russian industry is grow- 
ing. It is growing in new, modern, eficient 
buildings, with new, modern, cost-saving 
equipment, 2 

Take the Common Market countries in 
Europe. Many of their old antiquated in- 
dustrial buildings were destroyed in the war, 
along with the prewar equipment. These 
countries have made a fantastic comeback 
industrially—and they are doing it with new 
buildings and new equipment. 
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Contrast those situations—and the com- 
petitive pressures they place on American 
industry—with the situation of many Ameril- 
can companies, especially those in the older 
industrial areas in New England, the Mid- 
west, Pennsylvania and surrounding States. 

Hundreds of companies are locked in an- 
cient, multistory, chopped-up buildings, 
where they are trying to compete with the 
rest of the world and with other companies 
in America. Inefficient space raises their 
costs. It prevents them from expanding 
and it handicaps them when they want to 
modernize their equipment. . 

Many of these companies are in trouble— 
and because they are, the economy could 
be in trouble. If they cannot expand, or 
acquire the physical property which enables 
them to remain competitive, they have grow- 
ing difficulty in maintaining employment, 
to say nothing of increasing employment, 
Yet the Nation as a whole has been living 
with a nagging employment problem for 
several years, and so far has been unable to 
get the unemployment figure below 8½ or 
6 percent, and Keep it there. In some areas, 
of course, the unemployment figure is much 
worse. Every time an industrial company 
fails, the unemployment rolls Increase. 

There is one more fact about these small 
and medium size companies. Very few of 
them can afford to go out and buy the build- 
ing they need, or to rehabilitate an older 
one, with the money they have on hand. 
The reserves they have are needed for work- 
ing capital, new equipment and normal 
operations. They don't want to tie up their 
money in bricks and mortar—and- they 
shouldn't. 

So, we have a serious situation. We have 
failed to solve the unemployment problem. 
Companies which might expand—or might 
just stay in business—if they could acquire 
efficient operating space have trouble in do- 
ing so. Traditional sources of financing are 
not available to the extent that is necessary. 

I've never been able to comprehend why 
all types of real estate—hotels, motels, bowl- 
ing alleys, shopping centers, office buildings, 
and a ent houses—can obtain financ- 
ing, but when industrial financing is sought 
from some lenders it is seldom available. In 
the latter case, the lenders insist on examin- 
ing a company’s net worth, its 5-year record 
of earnings, and so on, and do not Indicate 
a willingness to give proper attention to the 
value of the land and the buildings involved. 

Further, they do not take into account the 
savings a company realizes by moving into 
more modern quarters. There are savings 
due to increased efficiency of operations, and 
there are savings due to the fact that in 
many cases the carrying charges on the new 
quarters are less than the company has been 


ying. 

Porsonally, I would greatly prefer that 
this problem of financing the rehabilitation 
of old plants or the purchase of newer ones 
could be handled by private lenders without 
any help from government. But experience 
tells us that this isn't being done and Isn't 
Ukely to be done. The private lending in- 
stitutions are limited in what they can do, 
and besides, they have to overcome a sort of 
mental block against recognizing the value 
of real physical property as security for 
their loans. 

Therefore, I have been a missionary for 
several years on this subject of devising 
ways of luring private capital into the busi- 
ness of helping private industry obtain the 
manufacturing space it needs to survive, to 
compete and to expand. > 

We are all familiar with the various means 
that have been tried to help small industry. 
The Small Business Administration, and the 
Area Redevelopment Administration have 
been helpful to some extent, but there is 
still a gap in what is being done for these 
small firms. 

The most effective means of filling this 
gap, I believe, and the one most in keeping 
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with our free enterprise system, is that of 
establishing a guarantee for mortgages for 
small industrial firms, along the lines of 
the FHA guarantee for residential mortgages. 

Even after 30 years, the mere mention of 
FHA raises blood pressure in some circles— 
including those which have benefited most 
by FHA. -These people forget the tremendous 
boost to homeowning and homebuilding 
that resulted from adoption of the FHA law. 
They forget how, over the years, living stand- 
ards were raised for millions of Americans 
because they were enabled to own decent, 
modern homes, They forget the shot in the 
arm given to the construction industry and 
to our overall economy. And some realtors, 
Iam afraid, forget that they might not be in 
business if it weren't for FHA. With all the 
mistakes that it made—and there were 
plenty of them—FHA has been a good thing 
for the country. i 

And one thing more—FHA is the only 
major Federal program which hasn't cost the 
taxpayers a cent. 

That same principle can be applied to the 
industrial mortgage field. There is evidence 
that the principle ts sound in the Maine and 
Connecticut programs about which you have 
heard. In the past few months, I have been 
meeting with bank presidents, insurance 
company officials, and other lenders to see 
what their attitude would be. They have 
different interests and points of view, but 
they agree that a sound insurance program 
would lead them to consider loans for in- 
dustry In a more favorable light than they 
do now. 

Also in the course of my missionary work, 
I have discussed this idea with officiais of 
the Federal Government—up to the very top. 
I spent a long afternoon in the Treasury 
Department, and the officials there agreed 
that this question of financing buildings for 
small industry represented a gap in present 
Federal credit programs. I have discussed 
it with Secretary of Commerce Luther 
Hodges, the SBA, the Senate Small Business 
Committee and leaders in both Houses of 
Congress. The reception has been entirely 
favorable. 

My own personal preference is that indus- 
trial mortgage guarantee programs should be 
administered by the States, rather than by 
the Federal Government. 

The States are closer to their own situa- 
tions, and know the needs of both lenders 
and industrial borrowers. On a State basis, 
the programs could be administered by peo- 
ple familiar with the experience and practices 
of their own local businesses, and this would 
permit the flexibility that would best meet 
the economic requirements of each section 
of the State. 

In Pennsylvania we have been watching 
these programs in other States, and have 
been conducting studies throughout our own 
area, with a view to the possibility of in- 
augurating similar programs. I believe that 
mortgage guarantee programs will be seri- 
ously considered in many States in the near 
future. If the States do not act they will 
increase the likelihood that the Federal 
Government will. 

The need is felt in many parts of the 
country, and I believe men with real ex- 
perience In industrial plant location are be- 
ginning to recognize it. Many of those who 
object are the same ones who run to the Gov- 
ernment for some kind of subsidy whén the 
going gets rough. 

I hope all of you will think seriously about 
a guarantee program. If you are in the lend- 
ing business, it will enable you to expand 
your portfolios with proper regard for the 
safety of the funds entrusted to you. If you 
are In the industrial real estate business, it 
will help you to make deals. 

But these are not good enough reasons for 
the program. The basic reason is that we 
need to do something to encourage industry 
to compete and expand, to help small com- 
panies grow into big ones, to prevent more 
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unemployment through failures of industrial 
firms, to provide more jobs for those now 
unemployed. The necessity of meeting those 
problems will become more insistent as the 
population expands and as competition from 
the rest of the world grows more severe. By 
attracting private capital into the industrial 
mortgage field, we can perform a valuable 
service for the entire country. 


Views on Title II of the Proposed Civil 
Rights Legislation—II 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
booklet, Civil Rights and Legal Wrongs,” 
issued by the Virginia Commission on 
Constitutional Government, contains a 
very extensive study of title II of the 
proposed administration's civil rights 
legislation, relating to public accommo- 
dations. Since this particular section of 
this legislation is so controversial and 
far reaching in scope, I felt the readers 
of the Recorp would benefit from the 
views of the Virginia Commission on this 
section. I insert herewith their text: 

TrrLe II. PUBLIC ACCOMMODATIONS 


Perhaps the most obvious wrongness of 
title II may be summed up in a phrase: 
This section is concoived in hypocrisy, and 
cannot rise above its shabby origins. 

Title U opens with a long recital of und- 
ings. In these opening paragraphs, the Con- 
gress purportedly finds all sorts of burdens 
upon interstate commerce, all resulting from 
acts of racial discrimination. It is of passing 
interest to inquire how the Congress has 
found those things, for the administration's 
witnesses have provided no convincing evi- 
dence to point them out. Possibly we are 
to rely on faith alone. In any event, the 
Congress here finds that a substantial num- 
ber of Negroes, traveling in interstate com- 
merce, are denied convenient access to 
hotels, motels, and eating accommodations; 
that practices of audience discrimination in 
the entertainment industry create “serious 
and substantial” burdens upon interstate 
commerce; that fraternal, religious, and sci- 
entific conventions “frequently” are dis- 
suaded from meeting in particular cities by 
reason of discriminatory practices; that busi- 
neess organizations “frequently” are hampered 
in setting up branch plants by reason of 
discrimination; and finally, that— 

n) The discriminatory practices de- 
scribed above are in all cases encouraged, 
fostered, or tolernted in some degree by the 
governmental authorities of the States in 
which they occur, which license or protect 
the businesses Involved by means of laws and 
ordinances and the activities of their execu- 
tives and judictal officers.” 

This is the strange and ominous founda- 
tion on which title H is made to rest. Read 
it, we beg you. Ponder it, Reflect, if you 
please, upon this assertion of some Federal 
authority over any business that may be l- 
censed“ by State authority. Reflect, if you 
please, upon the vagueness of these activi- 
ties” of a State's executive and judicial ofi- 
cers. Because the very next sentence of this 
finding ties it all together: 

“Buch discriminatory practices, particu- 
larly when their cumulative effect through- 
out the Nation Is considered, take on the 
character of action by the States and there- 
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fore fall within the ambit of the equal pro- 
tection clause of the 14th amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States.” 

The object of this smooth leaping and 
hurdling is apparent to the most casual stu- 
dent of the Constitution. Obviously, the 
14th amendment does not prohibit acts of 
private discrimination in ordinary daily life. 
The Supreme Court of the United States re- 
Peatedly has said so. In an unbroken chain 
of opinions reaching back to 1883, the Court 
has ruled that the amendment prohibits only 
those acts of discrimination that may be 
charged to the States themselves in such 
areas as voting rights, jury service, and 
access to public institutions. The amend- 
ment says that no State shall deny equal pro- 
tection. What individuals do is their own 
business. But suppose—as this bill pro- 
Pposes—that individual acts “take on the 
character of State acts“? In this event, the 
Smallest retail establishment, the humblest 
soda fountain, “takes on the character“ of 
the State itself. In effect, it becomes an 
agency of the State. Its acts are State acts. 
Its denials are State denials- And in this 
fateful moment, the ancient distinctions be- 
tween private property and public agencies 
fly out the window. Under the precedent 
here proposed, private property, as such, in 
this regard will have ceased to exist. 

This is the very crux of title II of the Presi- 
dent's bill. These easy findings do not affect 
the South alone. They affect every State, 
every locality, every businessman. In this 
mad confusion of the commerce clause and 
the 14th amendment, nothing makes sense. 
The alleged acts of racial discrimination by 
Private business establishments simultane- 
Ously are found to be burdens upon inter- 
State commerce and denials of equal protec- 
tion by the States themselves. 

The final finding reflects this confusion: 

“(i) The burdens on and obstructions to 
Commerce which are described above can best 
be removed by invoking the powers of Con- 
gress under the 14th amendment and the 
Commerce clause of the Constitution of the 
United States to prohibit discrimination 
based on race, color, religion, or national 
Origin in certain public establishments.” 

We invite the thoughtful reader to go back 
and read that paragraph once again. Osten- 
Sibly, the bill is here concerned with “bur- 
dens on and obstructions to” commerce. The 
Power of the Congress in this area derives 
trom article I, section 8, vesting in Congress 
the power “to regulate commerce among the 
Several States.” But the object of this bill 
Is not really to regulate commerce. The ob- 
ject of the bill, in its own revealing words, is 
“to prohibit discrimination.” The com- 
merce clause is here being deceptively 
zaun ted not to commerce, but to social re- 
orm. 


The substantive provisions of the Presi- 
dent's bill then are set forth: 

“Src. 202. (a) All persons shall be entitled, 
Without discrimination or segregation on ac- 
Count of race, color, religion, or national 
Origin, to the full and equal enjoyment of the 
goods, services, facilities, privileges, advan- 
tages, and accommodations of the following 
Public establishments:” 

And the bill sets them forth. We put them 

by line, the better to emphasize the 
Sweep of this bill. The law, by its own terms, 
is to apply to: = 

“Every hotel, 

“Every motel, 

“Every other public place engaged in fur- 
Nishing lodging to transient guests, including 
guests from other States or traveling in inter- 
State commerce, 

“Every motion picture house, 

“Every theater, 

Every sports arena. 

Every stadium, 

“Every exhibition hall, 
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Every other public place of amusement or 
entertainment which customarily presents 
motion pictures, performing groups, athletic 
teams, exhibitions, or other sources of enter- 
tainment which move in interstate com- 
merce, and - 

“Every retail shop, 

“Every department store, 

“Every market, 

“Every drugstore, 

“Every gasoline station, and 

“Every other public place which keeps 
goods for sale, 

“Every restaurant, 

“Every lunchroom, 

“Every lunch counter, 

“Every soda fountain, and 

“Every other public place engaged in sell- 
ing food for consumption on the premises, 
and 

“Every other establishment where goods, 
services, facilities, privileges, advantages, or 
accommodations are held out to the public 
for sale, use, rent, or hire.” 

Then follows the superficial saving grace 
of “if.” The provisions of section 202 are 
to apply to such establishments “if”: 

“(1) The goods, services, facilities, privi- 
leges, advantages, or accommodations of- 
fered by any such place or establishment 
are provided to a substantial degree to inter- 
state travelers, or 

“(2) a substantial portion of any goods 
held out to the public by any such place or 
establishment for sale, use, rent, or hire has 
moved in interstate commerce.” 

There are two other such provisions, but it 
is needless to quote them. The second pro- 
viso impales the smallest hotdog stand upon 
the transportation of its mustard. There is 
not a neighborhood soda fountain in Amer- 
ica, not a dress shop, not a hat shop, not a 
beauty parlor, not a single place or estab- 
lishment beyond the tiniest roadside stand 
of which it may be said that a substantial 
portion of its goods, held out for sale or 
use, has not moved in interstate commerce. 

We would urge thoughtful Americans, 
wherever they may live, whatever their 
views may be on questions of race relations, 
to ponder the twisted construction here 
placed upon the commerce clause. When 
the Congress first began to regulate com- 
merce among the several States,“ the object 
was to regulate the carriers in which the 
goods were hauled. In time, a second area 
of regulation developed, as the nature of the 
goods themselves came into the congressional 
power. Then a third area developed, as 
Congress sought to regulate the conditions 
under which the goods themselves were 
manufactured. 

In this bill, a fourth area is opened up. 
It is as wide as the world. Here the Con- 
gress proposes to impose a requirement to 
serve. Heretofore, such a requirement has 
been imposed solely in the area of public 
service corporations—the telephone com- 
panies, electric power companies, gas and 
water companies—the companies that oper- 
ate as regulated public utilities, Now the 
restricted class of public service corporations 
is to be swept aside. Here Clancy's Grill and 
Mrs. Murphy's Hat Shoppe are equated with 
A. T. & T. The neighborhood drug store is 
treated as the gas company: It must serve. 
Within the realm of section 202, the owner 
has no option, no right of choice. Yes, he 
may reject drunks, rowdies, deadbeats. But 
his right to discriminate by reason of race 
or religion—or any other related personal 
reason—tis denied him under the pain of Fed- 
eral injunction and the threat of prison 
sentence for contempt of court. 

At this point in our argument the Vir- 
ginia Commission would beg the closest at- 
tention: We do not propose to defend racial 
discrimination. We do defend, with all the 
power at our command, the citizen's right 
to discriminate. However shocking the prop- 
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osition may sound at first impression, we 
submit that under one name or another, this 
is what the Constitution, in part at least, 
is all about. This right is vital to the Amer- 
ican system. If this be destroyed, the whole 
basis of individual liberty is destroyed. The 
American system does not rest upon some 
“right to be right.“ as some legislative ma- 
jority may define what is “right.” It rests 
solidly upon the individual's right to be 
wrong—upon his right in his personal life 
to be capricious, arbitrary, prejudiced, 
biased, opinionated, unreasonable—upon his 
right to act as a free man in a free society. 

We plead your indulgence. Whether this 
right be called the right of free choice, or 
the right of free association, or the right to 
be let alone, or the right of a free market- 
place, this right is essential. Its spirit per- 
meates the Constitution. Its exercise colors 
our entire life. When a man buys union- 
made products, for that reason alone, as op- 
posed to nonunion products, he discrimi- 
nates. When a Virginian buys cigarettes 
made in Virginia, for that reason alone, as 
opposed to cigarettes made in Kentucky or 
North Carolina, he discriminates. When a 
housewife buys a nationally advertised lip- 
stick, for that reason alone, as opposed to an 
unknown brand, she discriminates. When 
her husband buys an American automobile, 
for that reason alone, as opposed to a Eu- 
ropean automobile, he discriminates. Every 
one of these acts of “discrimination” im- 
poses some burden upon interstate com- 
merce. 

The examples could be endlessly multi- 
plied. Every reader of this discussion will 
think up his own examples from the oranges 
of Florida to the potatoes of Idaho. And 
the right to discriminate obviously does not 
end with questions of commerce. The man 
who blindly votes a straight Democratic 
ticket, or a straight Republican ticket, is 
engaged in discrimination. He is not con- 
cerned with the color of an opponent’s skin; 
he is concerned with the color of his party. 
Merit has nothing to do with it. The man 
who habitually buys the Times instead of 
the Herald Tribune, or Life instead of Look, 
or listens to Mr. Bernstein instead of to Mr, 
Presley, is engaged in discrimination. With- 
out pausing to chop logic, he is bringing to 
bear the accumulated experience—the preju- 
dice, if you please—ofi a lifetime. Some 
nonunion goods may be better than some 
union goods; some Democrats may be better 
than some Republicans; some issues of Look 
may be better than some issues of Life. 
None of this matters. In a free society, these 
choices—these acts of prejudice, or discrimi- 
nation, or arbitrary judgment—universally 
have been regarded as a man’s right to make 
on his own. ; 

The vice of Mr. Kennedy's title II is that 
it tends to destroy this concept by creating 
a pattern for Federal intervention. For 
the first time, outside the fully accepted area 
of public utilities, this bill undertakes to lay 
down a compulsion to sell. 

We raise the point: If there can constitu- 
tionally be a compulsion to sell, why cannot 
there be, with equal justification, a compul- 
sion to buy? In theory, the bill is concerned 
with “burdens on and obstructions to“ com- 
merce. In theory, the owner of the neigh- 
borhood restaurant imposes an intolerable 
burden upon interstate commerce if he re- 
fuses to serve a white or Negro customer, as 
the case may be. But let us suppose that 
by obeying some injunction to serve a Negro 
patron, the proprietor of Clancy's Grill 
thereby loses the trade of 10 white patrons. 
In the South, such a consequence is entirely 
likely; it has been demonstrated in the case 
of southern movie houses. Can it be said 
that the refusal of the 10 whites imposes no 
burden on interstate commerce? Plainly, 
these 10 intransigent customers, under the 
theory of this bill, have imposed 10 times 
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as great a burden on commerce among the 
several States. Shall they, then, be com- 
pelled to return to Clancy's for their meals? 
Where does this line of reasoning lead us? 

How would all this be enforced? Under 
title II, the Attorney General would be re- 
quired to investigate complaints of denial of 
service. Persistent acts of. discrimination 
would be prohibited by Federal injunctions, 
obtained in the name of the United States. 
Any person who attempted to interfere with 
Clancy's decision would be subject to indi- 
vidual injunction. And at the end of every 
such proceeding lies the threat of fine or 
imprisonment for contempt of court. There 
would be no jury trials. 

This has been a very abbreviated summary 
of the “public accommodations” features of 
the President's bill. A definitive analysis 
could be much extended. Not only is the 
commerce clause distorted beyond recogni- 
tion, the provisions of the 14th amendment 
also are warped to cover individual action as 
opposed to State action. Our hypothetical 
Clancy could not call upon the police to 
eject an unwanted customer, trespassing 
upon his booths and tables, Rellance upon 
local police to enforce old laws of trespass, 
under this bill, would be regarded as an 
exercise of “State action.” Clancy has be- 
come the State. Like Louis of old, he too 
may say. “L'état, c'est mol.“ 


The Alliance for Progress: Its Problems 
and Its Promise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr, FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Adolf 
A. Berle is both one of our most out- 
standing economists and a leading ex- 
pert on Latin America. He has served as 
a special assistant to the Secretary of 
State, Ambassador to Brazil, and as 
Chairman of President Kennedy's Task 
Force on Latin America. 

In the following article, which ap- 
peared in the July 13 issue of Saturday 
Review, Mr. Berle gives what I feel is an 
excellent analysis of the Alliance for 
Progress, discussing its pressing prob- 
lems, its mounting urgency, and its 
abundant promise for the future. In 
view of our current consideration of the 
Foreign Assistance Act, I highly com- 
mend this article to my colleagues; 

LATIN America’s TRUE VOICE 
(By Adolf A. Berle) 

The Alliance for Progress, a positive pro- 
gram for social and economic development 
of Latin America, works on a platform of 
objectives adopted by all Latin American 
countries at the conference of Punta del Este 
and is backed by political parties represent- 
ing a majority of all Latin American voters. 
Under freedom, the Alllance program can 
revolutionize Latin America into well-dis- 
tributed prosperity. Puerto Rico's brilliant 
success in achieving democratic social and 
economic revolution, an explosion of pro- 
ductivity, proves its feasibility. By com- 
parison, the wreck of the once-strong 
economy of Cuba displays the ghastly reality 
behind shimmering Communist promises. 

Simultaneously, the imperialist push of 
the Soviet Union and China is ruthlessly 
driving into the explosive Caribbean area. 
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Its alm: Reduction of Latin American coun- 
tries to the status of Russian or Chinese 
provinces—with an eye to an eventual attack 
on the United States. 

Slowly, all too slowly, perhaps, the Alliance 
for Progress gains new social and political 
adherents throughout the hemisphere. The 
Communist imperialists meanwhile main- 
tain a Russian army of occupation (perhaps 
underestimated at 17,500 men) in Cuba, 
and have mounted a clandestine drive in 
Haiti. Cadres of armed guerrillas (locally 
camouflaged as “armies of national libera- 
tion”), paid and supplied from Havana, are 
being maintained in Venezuela, in Colombia, 
and possibly also in the northern jungles of 
Guatemala. Unactivated nests and arms 
dumps have been organized eleswhere in the 
Caribbean littoral. 

The Alliance for Progress has started con- 
structive projects throughout most of the 
hemisphere. By 1965 enough will have been 
completed to affect the lives of about 18 
million people; and this is only the begin- 
ning. Results are already appearing in 
Venezuela, in Colombia, in parts of Central 
America, in other areas like the city of Rio 
de Janeiro, and are foreshadowed in the 
northeast shoulder of Brazil. 

Contrast could not be clearer, nor could 
necessity be highlighted more violently. The 
Alliance program presents unlimited oppor- 
tunity and hope—but must be forwarded and 
defended against military armed attack 
whose ultimate target is the United States. 
The attack may become more intense. As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense Paul Nitze warns 
that the Soviet Union will probably stiffen 
its cold war drive. Washington sources re- 
port that Khrushchev agreed with Castro to 
abandon a “soft line” and Increase the scale 
of armed aggression. The Organization of 
American States, as of June 5, documented 
the proven facts and methods of the Soviet 
military and subversive invasion carried on 
from her Cuban bridgehead. 

Americans and Latin Americans alike en- 
joy talking about and working at the ob- 
jectives of social reform, social progress, 
and increased education, production, and 
distribution, Both dislike to face the press- 
ing but bloody fact that a military attack 
against them is going forward. This is nat- 
ural; but, unhappily, social and economic 
welfare projects (let alone plans) do not by 
themselves stop bullets coming your way. 

Grave as all this is, the problem is not 
new. When the Marshall plan for Europe 
was announced in 1947, the Soviet Union 
presently declared war on the whole concep- 
tion, and used all the weapons in its para- 
military armory to abort its apparatus. A 
year of violent struggle ensued before the 
Marshall plan machinery could really be- 
come effective. A similar policy was fol- 
lowed by the Communist empires when the 
Alliance for was announced in 
March 1961. So it comes about that as sum- 
mer 1963 begins, we are halfway along in the 
battle to establish those conditions of order, 
administration, and organization under 
which economic and social development can 
go forward. Unlike Europe, Latin America 
has no long tradition of honest and effective 
administration, organizing power, and high 
educational background. 

The Alliance task is thus harder, and 
Communist capacity for sabotage and armed 
revolution correspondingly greater. On bal- 
ance, nonetheless, the battle is gradually be- 
ing won—though Haiti is a current battle- 
ground, though Castro-directed terrorism is 
fighting a bloody last-ditch struggle against 
President Romulo Betancourt’s brilliant 


achievements in Venezuela, though Brazilian’ 


opportunist politicians falter, and though 
Communist propaganda machines work at 
full blast. 

In it entirety, the situation poses as 
square a challenge to the Congress of the 
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United States as could well be Imagined. 
The Congress must, and should, and does, 
insist on defense, and on continuing effort 
to seek expulsion of the Soviet and Chinese 
imperialists from Cuba and the Western 
Hemisphere. Yet to do this effectively it 
must and should also support, with appro- , 
priations and necessary measures, the Alli- 
ance for Progress program. Defense can per- 
haps stop or contain the paramilitary opera- 
tions of Russian and Chinese imperialists. 
But the battle of the hemisphere cannot be 
won save by triumph of the Alliance pro- 
gram—the declared objective of all Latin 
American governments save Cuba. 
Increasingly it is plain that with solid sup- 
port the Alliance program can be realized. 
The 10-year period it envisaged will lay a 
visible physical economic and psychological 
foundation—in some places, indeed, it is 
beginning to pay off now. Ten years from 
now the economic stage will be set for an 
explosion of economic progress somewhat 
comparable to the reconstruction miracle 
accomplished by the Marshall plan in West- 
ern Europe. True, the Alliance for Progress 
without defense would have doubtful pros- 
pects, Yet defense without the Alliance for 
Progress would in long range be an tmpossl- 
bility. When Teodoro Moscoso, Director of 
the Alliance for Progress, and his men come 
before Congress for their next set of appro- 
priations, they are entitled to full support. 
True, many changes can and should be 
made, Bureaucracy, both in Washington and 
in Latin American capitals, can be elimin- 
ated. Wider action than mere government- 
to-government arrangements—coupled with 
a corresponding speedup in effectiveness— 
can be worked out. But the main structure 
of this great program can be maintained, 
strengthened, and implemented. Latin 
America is not a “primitive area.” Its re- 
sources of men, organizing capacity, ideas, 
and techniques are great. Governor Louls 
Muñoz Marin of Puerto Rico demonstrated 
that more progress for more people can be 
made in quicker time under freedom than 
under any totalitarianism, let alone under 
any Overseas imperialism. Most Latin Amer- 
ican countries are gold mines of natural re- 
sources compared to Puerto Rico. 
Sentiments of American Congressmen are 
understandable and command sympathy- 
Noisy demagogs stalk Latin American poll- 
tics, seeking votes by attacking Uncle Sam 
much as Mayor (Big Bill) Thompson, of Chi- 
cago, used to seek votes by promising to 
punch the King of England. Some vocal and 
self-appointed spokesmen for Latin Ameri- 
can youth declare their dislike of a United 
States they know only through Communist 
propaganda. Others indulge a naive dream 
(frequently called Nasserism) that they can 
create a native nationalist communism with 
Russian aid, escape from the imperial lead- 
ing strings of Moscow, or perhaps Peiping, 
and establish themselves in semihostile 
isolation, alternately blackmailing, cajoling, 
and deceiving both the Soviet Union and the 
United States into granting gifts, loans, 
preferential markets, or other aid. But, in 
1800 European youth flirted with Napoleon's 
agents seeking help in their private revolu- 
tions, only to wind up under the heel of 
Napoleonic tyranny if not dead at its hands. 
The real Latin American masses are not 
heard, partly because there is no foreign 
propaganda machine to magnify their voice- 
These men have no quarrel with the United 
States. They even like the Monroe Doctrine 
as a defense against outsiders. They want 
material progress, education, breaking of out- 
worn social limitations, and reform, assuring 
that materials and political success 
result in solid dividends to the least favored 
rather than the most favored Latin American 
classes. Slowly, perhaps even rapidly, tbey 
are becoming fed up with shouters, talkers, 
and petty brass too often mistaken for Latin 
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American opinion. They have no wish to be 
Converted into Cuban-type helots, to become 
serfs of state collectives, to have their fami- 
lies torn apart, to have their teenage chil- 
Gren converted into rifie-toting gangsters. 
They demonstrated and exulted when Ameri- 
Can power successfully confronted the Rus- 
sians in Cuba last October, regretting only 
that the American victory was not more com- 
Plete. If these people could speak, Washing- 
ton impressions of Latin America would be 
Quite different from what they now are. 
Defenses will have more dramatic and 
transitory crises than will the Alliance for 
Progress. Yet the slow working of the Al- 
lance as it unrolls can and should lead to 
a mightly and permanent improvement in 
Latin American conditions. To this plow the 
United States has set its hand. Defense, 
economics, common sense, and common hu- 
Sony all indicate that it should not falter 
W. 


Study Prepared by the Virginia Commis- 
sion on Constitutional Government— 
III 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE HUDDLESTON, JR. 


ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
Virginia Commission on Constitutional 
Government in its booklet titled “Civil 

ts and Legal Wrongs,” presents a 
very thorough analysis of the proposed 
administration's legislation on civil 
Tights. I respectfully commend to the 
attention of my colleagues in the House 
the results of the commission’s study 
dealing with Title III: Desegregation of 
Public Education; Title IV: Establish- 
Ment of Community Relations Service; 
Title V: Commission on Civil Rights; 
Title VI: Nondiscrimination in Federally 
Assisted Programs; and Title VII: Com- 
Mission on Equal Employment Oppor- 

ty. I also would like to insert into 

e Recor a list of the members of the 

Commission on Constitutional 
Government: 
Trrtz III: DESEGREGATION or PUBLIC 
EDUCATION 

Title III of the President's bill goes far 
beyond ali decisions of the Supreme Court in 
the field of school desegregation, for it im- 
Plicitly couples the formal desegregation of 
Public schools in the South with the elimi- 
nation of racial imbalance in schools 
throughout the land. The bill proposes to 

eve these aims by vesting broad new 
bowers in the Commissioner of Education 
and the Attorney General. Even private 
ls, if their pupils received tuition 

5 ts from a governmental source, would be 

Tought into line. 
Sag opening provisions of title ITI author- 
1 the Commissioner, upon application from 
Ocal school officials, to engage in a wide 
variety of programs of advice, technical as- 
in, ce, grants, loans, contracts, and train- 

® institutes. The Commissioner would 
. 80 the amounts, terms, and conditions 

Such grants. They would be paid on the 
une he prescribed. He alone would fix all 

es and regulations for carrying out these 
Programs to promote desegregation and to 

lieve racial imbalance. 
1 Presumably, the authority of Congress to 
romote this busywork for the Commissioner 
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is to be found in the fifth section of the 14th 
amendment. This is the section that em- 
powers Congress to adopt appropriate legis- 
lation in support of the equal protection 
clause. If the equal protection clause truly 
were intended to prohibit a State from main- 


+ taining racially separate public schools, such 


legislation perhaps would be appropriate. 
The history of public education in the 
United States, in the years immediately fol- 
lowing the purported ratification of the 14th 
amendment in 1868, utterly denies any such 
intention. To this day, no law of the United 
States requires desegregation. These pro- 
grams of the Commissioner of Education are 
cart before horse; they are the sort of pro- 
grams that would implement a law if there 
were a law; but there is no law. There is 
the Supreme Court’s opinion of 1954 in 
Brown v. Board of Education, and there are 
other High Court opinions emanating from 
it, but impressive and historic as these deci- 
sions may be, they are still no more than 
judgments binding named defendants in 
particular lawsuits. 

It should be emphasized, again, that 
these decisions have nothing to do with 
racial imbalance in public schools. They 
are limited to judgments requiring that the 
States shall not deny to any person on ac- 
count of race the right to attend any school 
it maintains. The shifting of students from 
school to school in order to remove racial 
imbalance, with or without Federal aid and 
regulation, is not within the ambit of the 
desegregation decisions. Under this gross 
distortion of the 14th amendment, school- 
children throughout the country would 
become pawns in a game of power politics. 

It seems to us desirable to keep this dis- 
tinction in mind, between laws enacted by 
the Congress, and judgments imposed by 
the Court, The Constitution is the supreme 
law of the land, but when the Court acts in 
a suit arising under the Constitution it acts 
judicially, not legislatively. If local school 
boards throughout the South are to be pro- 


hibited by law from maintaining separate. 


school systems, a law must be passed pursu- 
ant to the Constitution to impose such a pro- 
hibition. Until then, any such grants and 
loans and training programs as these would 
appear premature. And we would take the 
position, in the light of the history of the 
14th amendment, that such a law would not 
be pursuant to the Constitution. It would 
violate the plain intention both of those who 
framed the amendment and also of the 
States that ratified it. Such legislation 
would not be appropriate legislation. 

Meanwhile, we do not intend to be cap- 
tious or legalistic. The Brown decision has 
been treated as if it were indeed legislation. 
For good or ill, the desegregation of public 
schools proceeds. These particular provi- 
sions of title III are better subject to criti- 
cism simply as manifestations of the bureau- 
cratic Federal sprawl. 

More serious, in our view, are the provi- 
sions of title III that would vest elaborate 
new powers in the Attorney General. The 
effect of these provisions would be to throw 
the entire massive weight of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, with its unlimited re- 
sources, into the scales of almost any parent 
in search of a free lawsuit. The basic com- 
plaint would be that some local school 
board had failed to achieve desegregation. 
But as we have tried to point out, in the 
overwhelming majority of school districts in 
the South, there is now no legal require- 
ment that local school boards even attempt 
to achieve desegregation. Before there can 
be a failure of a duty, there must first be 
a duty. These provisions of the bill simply 
assume the duty, and leap to its failure. 

Our apprehension is that the awesome 
power here proposed, for a proliferation of 
suits in the name of the United States, 
would create more turmoil than it would 
settle. The orderly progress of desegrega- 
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tion in public education would not be en- 
hanced, but impaired, as resentments were 
stirred up that otherwise might be peace- 
fully resolved. And we cannot see the end 
to the bureaucracy that could be required 
to prosecute suits in the name of the United 
States once this precedent were set in the 
single area of school desegregation, 


Trrte IV: ESTABLISHMENT OF 
RELATIONS SERVICE 

This title would create a new Federal 
agency, the Community Relations Service, 
headed by a director at $20,000 a year. Pre- 
sumably, it would fulfill some functions not 
now fulfilled by the Civil Rights Commission, 
the President's Fair Employment Practices 
Committee, the established churches and 
various civic bodies, the countless racial 
commissions around the country, and the 
Civil Rights Division of the Department of 
Justice. The duties of this Service would be 
to provide assistance to communities and 
persons therein in resolving disputes, dis- 
agreements, or difficulties relating to dis- 
criminatory practices. 

We are not inclined to haggle over the 
amount of time, energy, and money that 
might be wasted by one more Federal 
in the civil rights field. We do call attention 
to the italicized language, In our own view, 
it simply is not the function of Congress, 
under any provisions of the U.S. Consti- 
tution, to dispatch Federal agents to countless 
communities in order to resolve racial dis- 
agreements among persons therein, 


CoMMUNITY 


Trte V: COMMISSION ON CW. RIGHTS 

The Virginia Commission on Constitutional 
Government expresses neither opposition to 
nor support of title V of the President's bill. 
This portion of-the bill would extend the life 
of the Commission on Civil Rights to No- 
vember 30, 1967, and would lay down certain 
standardized rules for its further hearings 
and investigations. 

In our own view, the Commission on Civil 
Rights has contributed little or nothing to- 
ward the unraveling of the knotty tangles of 
race relations in the United States. Its 
recommendations in the spring of 1963, pro- 
posing the withdrawal of grants, loans, and 
even contracts from Southern States that did 
not meet its own notions of right conduct, 
amounted to an outrageous proposal for 
denial of the very equal protections’ it pro- 
fesses to support. We perceive no useful 
achievements of this Commission, but we 
raise no constitutional objections to its 
continuance, 

TrrLe VI: NONDISCRIMINATION IN FEDERALLY 
ASSISTED PROGRAMS 


Title VI of the President's bill is not long. 
It had perhaps best be quoted in full: 

“Src. 601. Notwithstanding any provisions 
to the contrary in any law of the United 
States providing or authorizing direct or in- 
direct financial assistance for or in connec- 
tion with any program or activity by way of 
grant, contract, loan, insurance, guaranty, 
or otherwise, no such law shall be inter- 
preted as requiring that such financial as- 
sistance shall be furnished in circumstances 
under which individuals participating in 
or benefiting from the program or activity 
are discriminated against on the ground of 
race, color, religion, or national origin or 
are denied participation or benefits therein 
on the ground of race, color, religion, or 
national origin. All contracts made in con- 
nection with any such program or activity 
shall contain such conditions as the Presi- 
dent may prescribe for the purpose of assur- 
ing that there shall be no discrimination in 
employment by any contractor or subcon- 
tractor on the ground of race, color, religion, 
or national origin.” 

The thinly veiled intimidation of title VI 
goes back to a statement made by Attorney 
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General Robert Kennedy in London in Octo- 
ber of 1962. At that time, he speculated 
publicly that a threat to withdraw Federal 
subsidies, grants, loans, and contracts might 
be used as a club over the Southern States. 
Mr. Kennedy was quick to point out that 
such a threat would have to be used with 
great delicacy. He seemed unsure of its 
desirability. He did not defend its constitu- 
tionality. He was just thinking aloud. 

In April of 1963, the Civil Rights Commis- 
sion evidenced no such finesse. The Commis- 
sion recommended flatly to the President 
that he seek power to suspend or cancel 
either all, or selected parts of, the Federal 
financial aid that now flows to such States 
as Mississippi, “until (such States) comply 
with the Constitution and laws of the United 
States.” It was unclear precisely how a 
judicial determination would be reached that 
entire States had failed to comply with the 
Constitution and laws of the United States, 
but this small question of due process ap- 
parently troubled the Commission not at all. 

The question troubled Mr. Kennedy. In 
his press conference of April 17, the Presi- 
dent blinked at this startling proposal and 
turned away from it: 

“I don’t have the power to cut off aid in 
a general way as was proposed by the Civil 
Rights Commission, and I would think it 
would probably be unwise to give the Presi- 
dent of the United States that kind of power 
because it could start in one State and for 
one reason or another might be moved to 
another State which has not measured up 
as the President would like to see it measure 
up in one way or another.” 

It is a fair question to ask what happened. 
What happened between April 17, when the 
President voiced these comments at his press 
conference, and June 19, when his majority 
leader introduced his civil rights bill? How 
did a power that was probably unwise in 
April become a power that was essential in 
June? The obvious answer is that the in- 
terim was marked by widespread racial dem- 
onstrations. But it is not pleasant to con- 
clude that the President of the United States 
may be coerced, intimidated, or blackjacked 
into changing his mind so swiftly on a 
legislative proposal of fateful importance. 
What happened? 

We earnestly submit that the punitive 
terms of title VI of this bill threaten gross 
violation of every principle of due process 
of law. No provision whatever is made for 
determining when individuals participating 
in or benefiting from various programs are 
discriminated against. The two sentences of 
this title define no terms. They propose no 
judicial inquiry. They leave hundreds of 
millions of dollars in Federal funds, paid 
for by all of the people—black, white, lib- 
eral, conservative—at the uncontrolled dis- 
cretion of the President or someone else 
who may determine this discrimination. 

These programs include aid to dependent 
children, aid to the blind, aid to the perma- 
nently disabled. They include funds for 
vocatlonal education, hospital construction, 
public housing, the insurance of bank de- 
posits. Federal personnel would be author- 
ized to supervise loans by banks and building 
and loan associations, farm financing of 
ali kinds, government subsidies, conservation 
programs, small business loans and contracts 
in any activity affected by government loans, 
insurance, guaranties, or grants. If a Fed- 
eral agency made an administrative finding 
that discrimination exists, Federal support 
couid be withdrawn and the institution or 
program wrecked. 

To permit a President—any President—to 
suspend such programs on his own un- 
checked conclusion that certain beneficiaries 
are discriminated against would violate the 
whole spirit of uniformity that pervades 
the Constitution. The supreme law of our 
land provides that direct taxes shall be ap- 
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portioned among the several States accord- 
ing to their respective numbers. Duties, im- 
posts, and excises shall be uniform through- 
out the United States. There must be a 
uniform rule of naturalization and uniform 
laws on the subject of bankruptcies. Many 
other provisions attest this same concept of 
equal treatment among the States. 

Only by a fantastic distortion of the con- 
gressional power under the 14th and 15th 
amendments could this title VI be justified. 
Its effect would be to penalize the many for 
the occasional unlawful conduct of the few. 
Its potential application would jeopardize 
the very lives and well-being of thousands 
of innocent and law-abiding persons, includ- 
ing veterans, blind persons, and disabled per- 
sons, in order to bludgeon a handful of State 
officials into line with a President's desires. 

It seems to us sufficient merely to quote 
the language of this tyrannical title of the 
President's bill. The language speaks most 
eloquently for itself. 

TITLE VII: COMMISSION on EQUAL EMPLOY- 
MENT OPPORTUNITY 

This final substantive section of the bill 
authorizes the President to establish a Com- 
mission on Equal Employment Opportunity. 
This permanent agency of the Government 
would be headed by the Vice President; the 
Secretary of Labor would serve as Vice Chair- 
man, There would be up to 15 members in 
all. An Executive Vice Chairman would run 
the operation. The Commission would be 
empowered to employ such other personnel 
as may be necessary. The bill defines the 
Commission's duties: 

“It shall be the function of the Commis- 
sion to prevent discrimination against em- 
ployees or applicants for employment be- 
cause of race, color, religion, or national ori- 
gin by Goyernment contractors and subcon- 
tractors, and by contractors and subcon- 
tractors participating in programs or activi- 
ties in which direct or indirect financial as- 
sistance by the U.S. Government is provided 
by way of grant, contract, loan, insurance, 
guaranty, or otherwise. The Commission 
shall have such powers to effectuate the pur- 
poses of this title as may be conferred upon 
if by the President, the President may also 
confer upon the Commission such powers as 
he deems appropriate to prevent discrimina- 
tion on the ground of race, color, religion, 
or national origin in Government employ- 
ment. 

Again, it seems to us necessary merely to 
quote the provisions of the bill in order to 
make their autocratic nature evident to every 
thoughtful observer. The power here pro- 
posed to be conferred upon the President is 
virtually unlimited. No legislative limita- 
tions of any sort are suggested. The Presi- 
dent may confer upon the Commission such 
powers as he deems appropriate. And 
whether these include the power to impose 
criminal sanctions, or to seek civil injunc- 
tions, or to abrogate contracts awarded under 
sealed bid, no man can say. The Commis- 
sion’s powers would be whatever the Presi- 
dent regarded as appropriate; and the defini- 
tion of “Government employment” is as wide 
as the Federal budget itself. The admin- 
istration’s bill proposes, in effect, that the 
Congress abdicate, and turn its legislative 
powers over to the White House. The powers 
here demanded are not the powers rightfully 
to be exercised by a President in a free coun- 
try. These are the powers of a despot. 

There is a final title VIII in the bill, 
authorizing the appropriation of such sums 
as are necessary to cerry out the provisions 
of this act. What these sums might amount 
to, again, no man can say. 

This is the package Mr. Kennedy has asked 
of the Congress. He has asked it in an 
emotional hour, under the pressures of dem- 
onstrators who have taken violently to the 
streets, torch in hand. 
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We, of the Viriginia Commission, ask your 
quiet consideration of the bill. And we 
ask you to communicate your wishes to the 
Members of the Congress who represent you 
in the House and Senate. 

MEMBERS OF THE VIRGINIA COMMISSION ON 
CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT 


David J. Mays, chairman, Richmond, Va; 
attorney; Pulitzer Prizewinner for historical 
biography. 

James J. Kilpatrick, vice chairman, Rich- 
mond, Va.; editor, the Richmond News 
Leader; author. 

Albertis S. Harrison, Jr., Richmond, Va.; 
ex-officio member of commission; Governor, 
Commonwealth of Virginia. 

E. Almer Ames, Jr, Onancock, Va.: at- 
torney; member Virginia Senate; vice presi- 
dent and director, First National Bank, 
Onancock, Va. 

Hale Collins, Covington, Va.; 
member Virginia Senate. 

W. C. (Dan) Daniel, Danville, Va.; business 
executive; member Virginia House of Dele- 
gates; past national commander, American 
Legion. 

John A. K. Donovan, Falls Church, Va.; 
attorney; member Virginia Senate; general 
counsel and director, Security National 
Bank, Fairfax County, Va. 

J. Segar Gravatt, Blackstone, Va,; attorney: 
trial justice for Nottoway County, Va. 

Frederick T. Gray, Richmond, Va.; at- 
torney; former attorney general of Virginia. 

Burr P. Harrison, Winchester, Va.; at- 
torney; former member of the U.S. Congress. 

Edgar R. Lafferty, Jr., King William, Va.; 
business executive; farmer. 

Garnett S. Moore, Pulaski, Va.; attorney: 
member Virginia House of Delegates. 

William T. Muse, Richmond, Va., dean, 
T. C. Willlams School of Law, University of 
Richmond; author. 

W. Roy Smith, Petersburg, Va.; business 
executive; member, Virginia House of Dele- 
gates. 

W. Carrington Thompson. Chatham, Va,; 
attorney; member Virginia House of Dele- 


attorney; 


gates. 
William L. Winston, Arlington, Va.; at- 
torney: member, Virginia House of Delegates. 


Answers to Questionnaires—An Accurate 
Cross Section of Public Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF « 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, I recently 
sent a questionnaire, including 12 ques- 
tions, to the voters of the 21st Congres- 
sional District of Texas. The response 
from the nearly 300,000 people who live 
there was very gratifying. More than 
20 percent of those mailed out were re- 
turned, and I understand this ap- 
proaches being a record, as compared 
with the experience of others. 

Because of this widespread response, 
coming from every one of the 27 coun- 
ties in the district, including people from 
every walk of life, it can be safely 
assumed that the results of the tabula- 
tion reflect a fairly accurate cross sec- 
tion of public opinion in the ares 
* The results of the tabulation 

ollow: 


1963 


1. Do you approve of the President’s civil 
rights proposals? 


Percent 
CCC ˙ A A N 8. 9 
—: . ⅛——— 85. 1 
Wee Sek ics sae 6.0 


2. The President has proposed cuts in In- 
Come taxes, but at the same time has sub- 
mitted a $12 billion budget deficit for the 
Current fiscal year. Should Congress— 

(a) Cut taxes regardless of the deficit? 


Percent 

N eb T A 6.3 
eit ˙ AAA T 54. 2 
r koe 39.5 
(b) Cut taxes only if spending is reduced? 
Percent 
FF. tT ees ODL ee 45.7 
TTT 17. 6 
No Opinion Vi) oa akan 36.7 


(c) Reduce spending, balance the budget, 
and then consider a tax cut? 


3. Do you favor the President's proposed 
Federal aid for mass transportation for 
Cities, initially costing 8500 million in grants 
and loans? 


Percent 
c 4.0 
1 eer ee - 84.9 
No opinion. 3 


4. Do you think our foreign ald program, 
Which now approximates $4 billion a year, 
Should be reduced this year? 


Percent 
J ˙ ea Re PU ots Ses Pre 91.0 
——— ̃ ae lene 5.0 
rien — 4. 0 


5. In view of the continuing Cuban crisis, 
do you believe the United States should— 


(a) Continue Its present policies? 1 
Percent 

3273 eer ENT Ann, aie 9.6 
Ff! . ee Wha 44.2 
c eos 46.2 


(bo) Prohibit any ship that trades in a 
Cuban port from thereafter entering a U.S. 
Port (which I have proposed) ? 


(e Take whatever steps are necessary, in- 
Sluding military action, to overthrow the 
Castro regime? 


Percent 
TORR AA ere eG 55.6 
Nae a oe ee eet ae 11.4 
No éWwWnle T 33.0 


6. Do you favor increasing your social 
*€curity taxes to finance hospital and nurs- 
ing home care for those over 65? 


PE Set K 17.5 
SSS AES E ARENE PA 74.0 
Ma bomoa a ee eee 8.5 
T. Do you favor a Domestic Peace Corps? 
Percent 

$68.5 or o ek 17.0 
>): LET ee SS ee 64.7 
AONDE ˙· mw ek ee 18.3 


8. Do you favor a pending bill which 
Would create a Youth Conservation Corps 
to the CCC of the thirties, at a cost 

°f $100 million the first year. 


77 14.2 
AOE Er Re gi ee a rn NS 
TTT ba ES 
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9. Do you favor a bill which I introduced 
requiring secret ballot before a strike can be 
called? 


A 


Percent 
ip RAEN SSE SEL R = 90.0 
PO ion cca EET pee haere reece weer perl ees abvon 3.1 


10. Do you feel the United Nations is an 
effective farce for world peace? 


Percent 
ff . hel aS eel E 32.0 
— SPM AS VETS . ES S 55.5 
Deo ̃ E R 12. 5 


11. What is your opinion of the President's 
record on— 
(a) Foreign affairs? 


Percent 

8; = 8 16.9 

coc. A A ES 71.3 

NoopMidN d aisa 11.8 
(b) Domestic affairs? 

Percent 


12. If you should like to Indicate a prefer- 
ence at this time, who among the following 
who have been mentioned for President in 


1964 would you prefer? (Your expression 
will be treated confidentally.) 


Percent 
he isahepessntbaihenae 11.5 
PROCESO GT cacti — 3.1 
Gold Waterton Jan cnn cekndcet a a 57.3 
OMB AAA 8.9 
Ne eae wees 19.2 


Mr. Speaker, these views are from God- 
fearing, taxpaying citizens—people who 
are devoted to our form of government 
and its preservation. They are the sort 
of people who believe that two and two 
still make four, and that all the glitters 
is not necessarily gold. 

These people are understandably 
skeptical of unsound projects and Fed- 
eral handouts that are manifestly un- 
necessary and unjustified, because as 
taxpayers they know that every dollar 
that is received from Washington must 
be paid for by them or borrowed and 
later paid by their children or grand- 
children, with interest added. They 
know that the Government has no money 
and no way of obtaining money except 
the dollars that are extracted from the 
people in taxes. 

My constituents are deeply concerned 
about modern trends away from basic 
concepts of good government. Most of 
them insist that they are today get- 
ting more government than they need 
and more government than they want. 
They are dedicated, devoted people— 
folks who put the welfare of their coun- 
try ahead of petty partisan considera- 
tions. I share that viewpoint. 

SOLIDLY OPPOSED TO CIVIL RIGHTS PROPOSALS 

At the outset it will be noted that the 
people in the 21st District are solidly op- 
posed to the President's civil rights pro- 
gram. This is paricularly significant in 
view of the fact that there are relatively 
few Negroes living in that area. Those 
people are tolerant-minded, free of racial 
prejudice, and are devoted to the prin- 
ciple of equal rights and equal justice, 
under the law and the Constitution, for 
all Americans, regardless of race or 
creed. 
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But they are opposed to special rights 
and special privileges for any one group, 
particularly when it deprives them of 
their own basic rights and freedoms un- 
der the Constitution. 

By their answers and numerous com- 
ments they raise many serious questions 
concerning recommendations which the 
President has submitted to the Congress 
and otherwise advanced on this subject. 
One citizen, commenting on the public 
accommodations. provisions, points out 
that any traveler can decide not to stay 
at a certain inn or motel because he does 
not like the owner, his moustache, his 
accent, his race, religion—or lack of reli- 
gion, or his other customers, 

This citizen wants to know why that 
innkeeper or motel owner should not 
have precisely the same right to refuse 
to serve that traveler? After all, it is 
his own business, his own private prop- 
erty, the fruits of his own labors and in- 
vestment that are involved. 

Another query points out that the U.S. 
Supreme Court in 1883 held a similar 
Federal law to be unconstitutional, and 
this citizen wonders why the Congress 
would consider violating the Constitution 
by passing such a law, in view of our 
oaths to protect and defend the Con- 
stitution. 

Another timely comment reminds that 
the Constitution protects three basic 
American rights—life, liberty, and prop- 
erty. These rights and their reasonable 
enjoyment are fundamental, deeply 
enmeshed in our free enterprise system, 
and the very soul of Anglo-Saxon civili- 
zation. And they can be lost through a 
process of nibbling and erosion. It is 
indeed seldom in the history of any peo- 
ple that liberty is lost all at one time. 

Other comments question the Presi- 
dent's recommendation for the establish- 
ment of a fair employment practice com- 
mission which would give that agency 
the arbitrary power, by the use of jails, 
to force a merchant to hire, fire, or pro- 
mote a man, where questions of race or 
creed are raised by a disgruntled com- 
plainant. Not even a jury trial would 
be allowed. It is felt that this is more 
power than any good man should want, 
and more power than any bad man 
should have. 

Still another comment refers to the 
President's request for authority to with- 
hold Federal funds from any State which 
the President should decide is practicing 
some form of racial discrimination. This 
request, which one says smacks of dicta- 
torship, is known as the genocide provi- 
sion. Under it, a President would be 
given the arbitrary power to withhold 
from such a State, and from any and all 
of its citizens, Federal funds for payment 
of social security benefits—benefits 
which a citizen is entitled to by virtue 
of his own contributions, in a good faith 
contract with the Federal Government, 

Or, a President would have the power 
to withhold funds for old-age assistance, 
aid to dependent children, the blind, and 
for any and all other purposes where 
Federal money is involved. 

There aré but a few of many ques- 
tions raised by my constituents. The 
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objections are valid and sound, and I 


wish to associate myself with them. 
DISPLEASED WITH HANDLING OF CUBAN CRISIS 


It will be noted that the vast majority 
of my constituents are displeased with 
the way the Cuban crisis has been han- 
. dled. More than 8 out of every 10 of 
them think well of my suggestion that 
our Government should prohibit any ship 
that trades in one of Castro’s ports from 
thereafter entering a US. port. This 
plan could be further implemented until 
we could effectively cut off trade with 
Cuba by any country except the Iron 
Curtain nations, and it would even put 
some of them in a squeeze. Castro's 
economy is known to be very weak, and 
it is believed that this move would go a 
long way toward putting him out of 
business, Many countries would have to 
decide which country they want to con- 
tinue to trade with—the United States or 
Cuba. 

PEOPLE FAVOR RETRENCHMENTS 

It will be noted that the overwhelming 
majority of the people in the 21st District 
are opposed to the medicare program, 
which would give aid only on hospital 
bills, the mass transportation aid for 
cities, the Domestic Peace Corps, and 
the Youth Conservation Corps. Faced 
with a huge deficit, they feel the Con- 
gress should forego these new ventures in 
more Federal spending. 

More than 90 percent want foreign 
aid reduced, and I heartily agree with 
them. We are reminded that the U.S. 
balance-of-payments deficit has been 
widened in the second quarter of this 
year to a $5.2 billion annual rate. This 
trend is admittedly dangerous, and could 
lead to national disaster. Yet we go 
merrily along depleting our gold reserves 
with excessive imports of oil that are not 
needed, and vast outlays in foreign aid 
that are not necessary. There should be 
a drastic reduction. 

Being realistic, nearly 80 percent of my 
constituents think we should reduce 
federal spending, balance the budget, and 
then cut taxes. If we would but set our 
minds to this task it can and should be 
accomplished this year. But it cannot be 
done, on a sound basis, if the Congress 
continues to create new spending pro- 
grams, adding hundreds of thousands 
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more to the federal payroll, expanding 
old programs, without regard to the 
financial jam we are in. 

Mr. Speaker, a little more than a year 
ago I sent out another questionaire to 
the people whom I represent. It included 
several issues which, to save space and 
avoid repitition, were omitted from this 
one. I shall here report the results of 
a few of them, because the issues are still 
with us and the answers are current, 

It was then found that 7 out of every 
10 opposed Federal aid for school con- 
struction, and 8 out of 10 were against 
Federal aid for teachers’ salaries. 

A total of 93.16 percent favored right- 
to-work laws, and 81.4 percent were for 
legislation requiring labor unions to con- 
form with antitrust laws. 

Let me respectfully urge my colleagues, 
and our national leaders; regardless of 
party affiliations, to give heed to the 
voice of the American people. Let us 
rededicate ourselves to the task of pre- 
serving our constitutional rights and our 
great heritage, cut out wasteful spending, 
then give the people some tax relief, and 
place the welfare of this country ahead 
of political considerations. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 
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GOVERNMENT -PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
tere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
tas Record should be processed through this 
office, 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 
The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print, 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
1 (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon-the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp, 


Blueprint for Peace: A Threat to Gun 
Ownership? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN LESINSKI 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. LESINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in the 
August 1963 issue of Sports Afield I 
found a very interesting article entitled, 
“Blueprint for Peace: A Threat to Gun 
Ownership?” by Pete Brown. 

Whether we agree or disagree with the 
proposed treaty on disarmament, I be- 
lieve it would be illuminating for every- 
One to read the article, for it is very 
thought provoking. 

The article follows: 

Biurraint ron Prace; A THREAT TO GUN 
OWNERSHIP? 
(By Pete Brown) 

Is the Government about to sell the sec- 
Ond amendment (right to bear arms) for a 
8 peace? Here are the grim hidden 


Are the 30 million private American gun 
Owners a threat to peace and security in this 
Sountry—or the world? 

Yes, under certain conditions this is en- 
tirely possible. There is little doubt that 
this possibility of a threat was fully intended 
by those States of the Original Thirteen 
Which insisted upon adoption of the first 10 
&mendments to the U.S. Constitution. We 
dan be forever thankful that some of the 
Sriginal States were very suspicious of un- 
bridied Government power and demanded 
that these amendments, later to be known as 
dur Bill of Rights, be passed as soon as pos- 
Sible after the establishment of the Govern- 
Ment to be formed under the Constitution. 


Of course our response to the words “peace” 
und “security” depends on our understand- 
ing of these two terms. Peace and security 

not mean the same to all people. To the 
cult of mildness, peace means sim- 

Ply freedom from the threat of war. We 
dan have this brand of peace any time we 
Seek it. All we have to do is surrender our 
1 ereignty and our capacity for self-de- 
ense, and thereby throw ourselves on the 
of the powers that be. Security, to 
People, means being taken care of from 

© to grave. These people generally rea- 
Son that an all-powerful Federal Government 
ai best qualified to take on this respon- 
a5 ut). We can get this kind of security 
1 any time by merely surrendering our 

berties. Those who seek the power to im- 
h their will on the majority are only too 

appy to assume full responsibility for the 
Peace and security of others. Naturally, 
those who relinquish their responsibility are 
tanected to surrender their capacity, to dis- 

b the “peace.” Not too long ago we had 
= Offer to “bury us," and I'm quite sure 
55 Was intended that this service be rendered 
ntirely tree of charge. 
atuthough a kind of peace and security is 

Ways easily and instantly obtainable, the 
batten Have always been repugnant to 

vast majority of the American people. 
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We are endowed with a heritage which in- 
spires us to fight—if necessary—to preserve 
our national sovereignty and our individual 
liberties. Need I point out the fact that 
“without forefathers, friends, and relatives 
willing to die for this cause—as many have— 
we would not enjoy our liberties today? 

Yes, I think we can say quite definitely 
than 30 million gun owners are a threat to 
n peace and security which involves sur- 
render of our liberties or a surrender of our 
government of the people, by the people, for 
the people. 

Most ef our Founding Fathers who were 
responsible for our Constitution were learned 
men. They were aware of the poisoning in- 
fluences which seeped into the Roman Em- 
pire and brought about its fall. They knew 
that a nation of people not ready and will- 
ing to fight its own battles is effete. They 
themselves were fresh from one of freedom’s 
greatest struggles, and they were satisfied 
that the government of a free, self-governing 
people has no reason to fear its own citi- 
zens, They knew that citizens experienced 
in the use of firearms add strength which 
only a nation of free people can muster. 

By the same token, our Founding Fathers 
were apparently fully aware of the fact that 
the government of an oppressed people does 
fear its subjects. That, in a nutshell, is a 
vi reason for there always being a 
Tight to keep and bear arms—our second 
amendment. Lose our second amendment, 
or pervert its meaning, and it will signal our 
downfall as a great nation—the bastion of 
freedom. 

The legislative attempts at outlawing guns 
can be dealt with by an alert people, and 
wrong-way legislation can be corrected; but 
there is an entirely new threat looming big 
in the form of a disarmament treaty pro- 
posed by our Government. If accepted, it 
would leave us powerless to act. The deci- 
sions relative to whether or not we can have 
guns and the conditions under which we 
will be permitted to use them—if at all— 
will not even be made by our Government. 
These decisions will be made by representa- 
tives from various countries, including 
enemy powers. It also appears that we 
would have foreign inspectors in this country 
to see that the conditions imposed on us are 
enforced. Our only recourse as a nation will 
be through the World Court. The World 
Court consists of 15 judges, of which one 
may be an American. The other 14 will be 
from various countries, including enemy 
countries. Can we expect them to be sym- 
pathetic to our cause? Does this sound like 
a pretty package? It is not exaggeration. 
Unless you have studied the provisions of 
the proposed treaty, you do not know the half 
of it. It is far worse than I've been able to 
reveal in a few words. 

The treaty outlines a three-phase disarma- 
ment pian. All parties to the treaty would 
agree to do away, for all practical purposes, 
with their entire military forces and all 
armaments within a period of something 
over 6 years. The only military force, as 
such, remaining would exist only to be placed 
at the disposal of a United Nations command. 
This would be called a peace force. As the 
treaty puts it, by the final stage of the plan: 
“Parties to the treaty would complete the 
reductions of their force levels, disband 
systems of Reserve Forces, cause to be dis- 
banded organizational arrangements com- 
prising and supporting their national Mill- 
tary Establishment, and terminate the em- 


ployment of civilian personnel associated 
with the foregoing.” There are vague provi- 
sions for retaining armaments for forces 
which parties to the treaty would be per- 
mitted to retain to maintain internal order 
and protect the personal security of their 
citizens. Dictator states don’t dare permit 
an armed citizenry. Is it likely that the ad- 
ministrators of the proposed treaty would 
permit U.S. citizens to have weapons? 

The United States presented this treaty, 
referred to as an “Outline of Basic Provisions 
of a Treaty on General and Complete Dis- 
armament in a Peaceful World,” at the 17- 
nation Disarmament Conference in Geneva. 
Reports coming out of Geneva would indicate 
that the negotiations are concerned with 
nuclear weapons only, but this by no means 
reflects the thinking behind the entire dis- 
armament picture as revealed in the treaty 
proposed by our Government. 

The provisions of the treaty are found 
in a seldom-mentioned Government publi- 
cation Blueprint for the Peace Race—Out- 
line of the Basic Provisions of a Treaty on 
General and Complete Disarmament in a 
Peaceful World.” It is U.S. Arms Control 
and Disarmament Agency Publication 4, Gen- 
eral Series 3, released in May 1962. It has 
been available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 

The basic provisions outlined in this treaty 
were presented to the General Assembly of 
the United Nations by President Kennedy 
on September 25, 1961. This was just 2 days 
after the Congress had approved the Dis- 
armament Act establishing the U.S. Arms 
Control and Disarmament Agency, now 
headed by William C. Foster. 

The fact that this treaty proposes that we 
do away with our entire Military Establish- 
ment and place ourselves militarily at the 
mercy of a world order means surrender of 
our national sovereignty. It would seem that 
such a drastic, historymaking proposal by 
our own Government would be top news. 
But it has had very little mention in the 
press or on the air. The long silence regard- 
ing the terms of this treaty is, I think, one 
of the most baffling mysteries of our time. 

As late as April 5, 1962, about 6 months 
after the President presented the disarma- 
ment plan to the United Nations, even key 
Senators in the U.S. Senate stated that they 
had no knowledge of the plan. A colloquy 
on the floor of the Senate, as recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD for April 5, 1962, re- 
veals this very clearly. 

Some Members of Congress have since in- 
dicated that this treaty does not include 
sporting weapons, It doesn’t mention sport- 
ing weapons specifically—nor does it exclude 
them, It would be exceedingly naive to ex- 
pect specific mention of sporting weapons. 
However, if you read the treaty, you can see 
that these can easily be included after the 
treaty is put into force. But from that time 
on an aroused American public won't mean 
much. The treaty does refer to all arma- 
ments, with certain exceptions for what is 
apparently a police force. Subject to 
agreed requirements for nonnuclear arma- 
ments of agreed types for national forces 
required to maintain internal order and pre- 
tect the personal security of citizens, the 
parties to the treaty would eliminate all 
armaments at their disposal at the 
end of stage II.” We'll be told that sporting 
weapons are not included in the treaty terms. 
Then try to get sporting weapons (carefully 
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defined) excluded and see how far you get. 

As soon as the proposed treaty is agreed 
upon, ratified by the Congress and put into 
force, the International Disarmament Orga- 
nization would be established to function 
within the framework of the United Nations 
in accordance with the terms and conditions 
of the treaty. 

After a careful reading of the terms of the 
treaty, it becomes apparent that it makes 
little difference whether sporting weapons are 
mentioned or not. If the International Dis- 
armament Organization decides to include 
them, they can do it. There are provisions 
for amending the treaty and/or adopting 
rules for implementing the broad terms of 
the treaty. As a nation, we have only one 
vote in the matter. As a nation our only 
recourse is to the World Court, where at 
present we have only one vote—not as a 
nation, but a vote cast by one U.S.-appointed 
judge out of 15 sitting on the World Court. 

As individual citizens, we would have no 
recourse, because our elected representatives, 
once the treaty is signed, have no voice in 
disarmament matters, and it appears that 
our courts would have no jurisdiction. The 
disarmament treaty would spell the end of 
the Connally reservation. This reservation 
consists of six little words “as determined 
by the United States." When the United 
States accepted jurisdiction of the World 
Court in 1946, we excluded disputes with 
regard to matters which are essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States. By the Connally reservation 
we also reserved the right to determine 
whether or not a dispute is within our do- 
mestic jurisdiction. We might point out 
that the Communist nations have not ac- 
cepted the World Court, and there are other 
Western nations which have also placed re- 
strictions on acceptance of the court's juris- 
diction. 


A careful reading of the disarmament 
treaty also reveals that we will be under the 
surveillance of a foreign “Peace Observa- 
tion Corps” and policed by a foreign “Peace 
Force.” The individual citizens of this coun- 
try will have no control over these peace 
cadres. ‘They will constitute an interna- 
tional gestapo. Let's face it, replacing the 
word “police” with the word “peace” in the 
names of these organizations doesn't really 
change a thing—another subterfuge. 

There is nothing in the U.S. Constitution 
which allows for this sort of thing, but there 
is reason to fear that the Supreme Court, 
citing article VI, section 2 of the Constitu- 
tion, will decide that treaties supersede the 
Constitution. If we are not intent on up- 
holding the Constitution and wish to cir- 
cumvent it, then I suppose the treaty route 
is the quick and easy way to doit. If this is 
our Government's decision, even if we offer 
no protest, let's at least go into it with our 
eyes wide open. Our Bill of Rights will no 
longer have any meaning—least of all the 
second amendment, guaranteeing the right 
to keep and bear arms. Surrender our mill- 
tary forces, our armament and our sover- 
eignty, and we are heading up a one-way, 
dead-end street. After all of the blood that 
has been shed to gain and protect our free- 
doms, why should we now offer them up on 
a silver platter as a sort of sacrifice to the 
United Nations? Do we have the right to 
subject future generations to possible untold 
misery and possible enslavement because we 
have surrendered their sovereignty and de- 
stroyed their means of protection? g 

Now, If we disband our military forces, 
and destroy all of our armament—except 
what we turn over to the command of the 
“Peace Force”—who will then be the guard - 
fans of our liberties? Perhaps this deserves 
looking into. The United Nations Security 
Council directs the UN. military actions, 
and I presume that this will also be the case 
with the U.N. “Peace Force.” I wonder how 
many people know that since the beginning 
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of the United Nations, the Under Secretary 
for Political and Security Council Affairs has 
always been a Russian? 

From 1946 to 1949, Arkady S. Sobelov, 
U.S. S. R.; 1950-53, Konstantine Zinchen- 
ko, USSR; 1953-57, Ilya Tehernyshev, 
U.S. S. R.; 1957-60, Anatoly Dobrynin, US. R.; 
1960-62, George! O. Arkadev, U.S. S. R.; 1962- 
63, Eugeney D. Kiselev, US. S R.; 1963, 
Vladimir Suslov. U.S.S.R. 

Instead of simply standing ready to go on 
the defensive, the American people should 
be demanding the repeal of some objection- 
able and useless legislation now on the 
books, At the Federal level, let's take a look 
at the National Firearms Act, This act is 
another subterfuge. It is a tax act, but its 
real purpose was to prevent criminals from 
obtaining gangster weapons. The so-called 
“gangster weapons” include fully automatic 
weapons, shotguns with barrels less than 
18 inches, rifles with barrels less than 16 
inches, altered shotguns or rifles with an 
overall length less than 26 inches, pistols 
with shoulder stocks and silencers. This act 
has caused legitimate gun users and gun col- 
lectors much inconvenience and many head- 
aches. After I tried, unsuccessfully, to as- 
certain the number and the nature of con- 
victions under the act, I have concluded 
that the act has done little or nothing in the 
way of curbing crime. I am informed by the 
Alcohol and Tobacco Tax Division of the In- 
ternal Revenue Department that the only 
figures available show seizures and arrests. 
The figures they sent me do not reveal the 
number of convictions. Why not get rid of 
the tax act and deal directly with the crimi- 
nal, as was indirectly intended? 

We might ask the same question concern- 
ing the Federal Firearms Act, This is an act 
to regulate interstate traffic in firearms, but 
it was designed to deny the criminal law- 
ful access to This act is of little, 
if any, concern to the criminal, but it does 
cause the sportsman and dealer inconveni- 
ence and some anxiety. Both acts are good 
cause for anxiety—for the reason that the 
Internal Revenue Department, administra- 
tor of the act, has the power to make regula- 
tions for administering it. In 1957 this bu- 
reaucratic power to make regulations was 
exercised, and regulations which would have 
worked a real hardship on sportsmen and 
dealers, even concerning the purchase of 
ammunition, pretty nearly got by the Amer- 
ican public. An alert dealer happened to 
spot the advance notice of these regulations 
in the Federal Register. He sounded ‘the 
alarm. Dealers and sportsmen throughout 
the country rallied to the cause, and another 
objectionable bit of legislation was given 
the heave-ho. The matter shouldn't have 
ended there. The power to make law by bu- 
reaucratic flat has no place in our form of 
government. This power should be removed, 
and I don't know of a better way to do it 
than to shoot at getting the acts repealed 
entirely, If anyone can prove any real merit 
in these acts, perhaps it can be preserved in 
new legislation which is directed squarely at 
the real problem—the criminal, not the gun. 

Sometimes even legislative action at the 
Federal level slips by. In 1961 a bill was 
written to “strengthen” the Federal Firearms 


Act, and this bill was passed. The signif-_ 


icance of this bill was not recognized at first 
and even received some support from the 
sportsman's corner. 

Among other things, the Federal Firearms 
Act before the 1961 change prohibited the 
shipment of firearms in interstate or foreign 
commerce to or by a felon (convicted of a 
crime of violence), a fugitive or a person 
under indictment for a crime of violence. A 
crime of violence is defined as murder, man- 
slaughter, rape, mayhem, kidnaping, rob- 
bery, burglary, housebreaking, assault with 
intent to kill, commit rape or rob, assault 
with a dangerous weapon or assault to com- 
mit any offense punishable by imprisonment 
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for more than 1 year. This regulation, as 
it stood, was not readily abused, because it 
is not too easy to trump up a charge of a 
crime of violence. 

However, the 1961 bill amended the act to 
eliminate the term crime of violence“ and 
inserted in lieu thereof the words ‘‘crime 
punishable by imprisonment for a term ex- 
ceeding 1 year.” It is doubtful that this 
change will do one particle of good in curb-. 
ing crime. It does open up the possibility 
of abuse of the act. There are numerous 
things for which a person can be indicated 
and for which punishment inyolves impris- 
onment for a term exceeding 1 year. Reve- 
nue agents may, for example, haye a dealer 
indicated for selling a certain collector's 
item which the agents claim is Illegal. or 
perhaps indicated for something in connec- 
tion with his income tax. Let’s assume that 
there is no idea of convicting the dealer, but 
while he is awaiting trial and’a verdict, he 
is prevented from shipping or receiving fire- 
arms in interstate commerce. This could 
work such a hardship on this dealer that it 
could put him out of business without his 
ever having had a trial. This new amend- 
ment makes it possible to use the act as 9 
threat of harassment and nothing more. It’s 
another subterfuge and avolds coming to 
grips with the real problem—the criminal. 

Has the second amendment outlived its 
purpose? Is it out of place in our modern 
society? Of course not; there has never 
been a greater need for the second amend- 
ment. Stand before a globe of the world, 
turn it slowly, and look at the countries 
which have fallen to tyranny since World 
War II. They comprise a vast area of the 
globe's surface, and thelr boundaries confine 
millions of people who have lost their 
Liberties. 

Why have so many nations fallen, and why 
have the suppressed people not been able 
to gain or regain their freedoms? The rea- 
sons may not be quite the same in every 
case, but these people in every case most 
certainly lacked either the power or the will 
to resist the takeover. We won't explore all 
the reasons, but it Is axiomatic that com- 
pulsory registration of sporting and protec- 
tlon weapons preceded their downfall. 
Please note that I said registration preceded 
their downfall. Registration doesn’t neces- 
sarily lead to downfall. However, an efficient 
registration of weapons makes confiscation 2 
very neat, easy and rapid procedure. 
when this confiscation takes place, it is for 
one reason only. The citizens have lost or 
are about to lose their freedoms. The gov- 
ernment—be it their own or a government 
imposed by outside influence—feels that it 
has good reason to fear the governed. 

Of course, people will argue that weapons 
must be registered or confiscated to cur? 
crime. 

In the first place, individual citizens in 
the past have been responsible for the tak- 
ing of a large percentage of criminals. 4 
study made in Chicago several years ago 
revealed that 45 percent of the 
killed while committing a crime were killed 
by unofficial self-defenders. 

I'm not aware of any more recent com 
parative figures, but I suspect that the per- 
centage of criminals taken by private citi 
zens has been drastically reduced. TH? 
trend has been toward discouraging people 
from defending themselves. It seems that if 
a person is so rash and undisciplined as t9 
attempt self-defense, he had better be in 2 
position to prove that he was unsuccess” 
ful in an attempt to run from his assailant. 
(A knife in the back is generally accepted 
proof.) I've actually seen where authorities 
haye advised people to submit to wha 
abuse or indignity is demanded and the? 
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citizen to have a gun readily available for 
self-defense. The American citizen is there- 
by frequently denied the weapon which, un- 
der certain circumstances, would be the most 
effective means of protecting himself and his 
family. This denial, of course, tends to 
give the criminal a tremendous advantage. 
Legislating against the gun rather than the 
Culprit can successfully remove guns from 
the hands of law-abiding people, but it is 
Mighty difficult to prevent the criminal from 
getting a gun. This has been demonstrated 
in New York State where they have the dis- 
arming Sullivan law. Even young punks are 
able to fashion handmade guns. These guns 
don't look like much, but at close range they 
are just as deadly as the most expensive gun 
money can buy. If some nervous thug puts 
& gun in my ribs, I'd prefer it to be a regular 
factory-made gun. While I'm deciding my 
next move, I'd hate to contemplate the un- 
certain mechanism of a crude, handmade zip 
gun. I wouldn't gamble on its not working, 
but on the other hand it might be a trifle 
too sensitive in the hands of some hopped- 
up twerp with trigger-finger twitch. 

There is only one way to stop crime with 
guns, and that is to make it very tough on 
those who use a gun in the commission of a 
Crime. It is doubtful that this will prevent 
crime. Let's not forget that there are such 
things as knives and all sort of everyday 
instruments which are silent, practically im- 
Possible to trace and very deadly. I detest 
the idea of having someone hacking at me 
With a knife. I even protested having my 
tonsils removed. 

Try to outlaw all weapons—impossible. 
Legislating against inanimate objects is no 
Substitute for dealing directly with the indi- 
vidual. We have an obligation to teach our 
Young people responsibility and self-discl- 
Pline. Falling this, we have no choice but 
to be tough on those convicted of criminal 
Activity. We can deal severely with the 
criminal and still make every attempt to get 
him back on the right track. With severe 
and fair treatment, we would certainly dis- 
Courage new entries, and perhaps make pos- 
Bible the quicker rehabilitation of the habit- 
unl offenders. 

How about the police? Do they recom- 
Mend the registration and outlawing of 
guns? Sure, you can find some police au- 
thorities favoring the outlawing of guns. 
I do not know of any police who do, but I 
have not really been looking for them. 
There are a lot of police I know who favor 
Private ownership of firearms. 

The National Police Officers Association of 
America and the National Shooting Sports 
Foundation, Inc. recently signed a joint reso- 
lution. I will not repeat every “whereas” 
and “be it further resolved,” but here are 
enough to indicate the feeling of the Na- 
tional Police Officers Association of America: 

“Whereas the beginning history of our Na- 
tion was written and our sovereignty as- 
Sured by the heroic sacrifice of volunteer 

en, adept in their use and armed by 
their own personal weapons; and 

“Whereas the professional military forces 

dt our country have through the conflicts of 
the past relied upon trained citizen soldiers 
Who were capable in the use of firearms; and 

“Whereas it is reasonable to believe that 
a capable and well-armed citizenry, as a po- 
tential backup to our regular forces, could 
Well deter an aggressor from our shores and 
effectively assist in interdicting the enemy's 

, Should he effect a bridgehead; and 
į “Whereas restrictive antigun laws do ‘not 
ucceed in disarming the criminal, but do 
disarm the law-abiding citizen, thus deny- 
ing the law-abiding citizen effective self- 
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defense, as well as jeopardizing his opportu- 
nities for training in the use of firearms and 
discouraging his hunting and gun sports 
afield. We, the undersigned, make the fol- 
lowing statements for and in behalf of the 
National Police Officers Association of Amer- 
ica and National Shooting Sports Founda- 
tion, Inc. in the best interests of all law- 
abiding citizens of the United States of 
America; be it further 

“Resolved, That we now commend the 
prosecutors of the Federal Government and 
the various States for the vigorous action 
taken on their part in the prosecution of 
criminals committing felonies while armed 
witha firearm. And, further strongly recom- 
mend to the courts a continuance of the 
policy of strict enforcement of the penal- 
ties prescribed wherein a-crime is aggra- 
vated by the use of a firearm; be it 
further 

“Resolved, That we belleve that an Ameril- 
can citizen of voting age or a member of the 
U.S. Armed Forces, of whatever age, should 
have the right to legally purchase; without 
restriction, a handgun, rifle, air rifle, shotgun 
or a like item, excepting fully automatic 
firearms.” 

We are accustomed to resisting what we 
consider misdirected legislation on local, 
State and national levels, but now we are 
faced with international control outside the 
sphere of our Government, and this calls for 
a new awakening wthin the framework of our 
Government, even when we lose a round, 
there is always the possibility of changing 
the law. In the final analysis, the will of 
the people prevails, and in this we believe. 
With our background of freedom and self- 
government, we have confidence in the will 
of an informed U.S. public, The fact that 
our people do not seem to be informed about 
the general disarmament treaty proposed by 
our Government at the Disarmament Con- 
ference in Geneva is cause for alarm. 

We feel sure that the American people, 
fully aware of what is involved in our Gov- 
ernment’s “Blueprint for the Peace Race“ 
a treaty on general and complete disarma- 
ment—would flood the Congress with mall 
protesting this instrument for national 
suicide. Our best hope is to keep in touch 
with our Senators and Representatives re- 
garding this treaty and to let them know 
what we think about it, 


Nebraska Congressional Delegation, 
1855-1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENN CUNNINGHAM 


OF NEDRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
Nebraska has been represented in the 
U.S. Congress since 1855. In all those 
years, the State has had 82 men from 
four political parties as Members of the 
House of Representatives, 29 men and 
women from three parties as Senators, 
and 6 men from two parties as Dele- 
gates to the Congress, before the Terri- 
5 admitted to the Union as a 
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No one has served fewer days than our 
first Representative, Turner M. Mar- 
quette, of Plattsmouth. He was sworn 
in March 2, 1867, and served only the 
last 2 days of the 39th Congress. He 
was succeeded March 4 by John Taffe, 
of Omaha. Both were Republicans. 

Longest term of service was by George 
Norris, with 10 years in the House and 
30 years in the Senate. The McCook 
Republican served from 1903 to 1943. 

Representative Moses P. Kinkaid, an 
O'Neill Republican, served in the House 
from 1903 to 1922 to set the record for 
Nebraska service in that body. 

Besides Republicans and Democrats, 
Nebraska has been represented by five 
Populists and by one Fusionist, Samuel 
Maxwell of Fremont, who served in the 
House 1897-99. One of the Populists 
served in the Senate, William V. Allen, 
of Madison, while four had House service 
between 1891 and 1903. 

But through the years, Nebraska has 
had a strong Republican flavor, especially 
in the Senate. There have been 24 Re- 
publican Senators who served a total 
of 170 years, 4 Democratic Senators 
who served just under 20 years, and the 
Populist with 10 years. 

In the House, 51 Republicans have 
served 258 years, 26 Democrats served 
127 years, the 4 Populists totaled 15 
years, and the lone Fusionist had just 
the one 2-year term. 

Our first Delegate to Congress was 
Napoleon B. Giddings, of Nebraska City, 
a Democrat who served in the 33d Con- 
gress in 1855. Our first Senators in 
1867 were John M. Thayer, of Omaha, 
and Thomas W. Tipton, of Brownsville, 
both Republicans. 

Our Delegates had some unusual 
names. Besides Napoleon Giddings, 
there was Bird Chapman, of Omaha; 
Fenner Ferguson, of Belleyue; Experi- 
‘ence Estabrook, of Omaha; Samuel G. 
Daily, of Peru; and Phineas W. Hitch- 
cock, of Omaha. 

Hitchcock later served as a Senator, 
and his son, Gilbert, was both a Repre- 
sentative and Senator. I believe this is 
the only father-son team in our State 
history who both served in Congress, 
Gilbert Hitchcock founded the Omaha 
World, forerunner of the World-Herald. 


In 1867 when Nebraska was first ad- 
mitted to the Union as a State, we had 
one Representative. The number grew 
rapidly as settlers moved west into the 
State until we had six Representatives 
by 1893, where it remained until 1933. 
The depression, drop in farm population, 
and rapid growth of the Southwest and 
west coast since World War II have 
caused a decline in our delegation to 
three Representatives. 

I include now a list of the men and 
women who have served Nebraska in the 
Congress, including the number of each 
Congress, years of the Congress, name, 
home town, congressional district— 
where appropriate—and party affiliation 
5 ee Delegate, Representative, and 

rs . 
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Nebraska congressional delegation, 1855-1963 
Nobraska Territory was granted a delegate in Congress by Act of Congress, May 30, 184. 


Delegate 


Napoleon B. Giddings, of Nebraska City, Democrat. Took seat Jan. 5, 1855. 

.| Bird B. Chapman, of Omaha City, Democrat: 

Fenner 3 0 oe Democrat. 

Experience Estabrook, of Omaha, Democrat. Served until May 18, 1860, whon election was successfully contested, 

Samuel 6. Daily, of Republican, 

Samuel G. Dally, of Peru, Republican. J. Sterling Morton, of Nebraska City, Democrat, elected Oct. 9, 1 but 6 months later Gov. Samuel W. 
Black without ayes vass issued certificate of election to Dally who had months before contested’ Moi s right to the seat. Contest was 
never decided, but Daily held i = under the second certificate, 

Samuel G. Daily of Peru, Repu 

Phineas W. Hitchcock, of Omaha, Republican, Served until Mar, 1, 1867, 


Member of Congress 


1805-67. . 30th......... © John M. W. rt net OAA, ublican. Elected but did not take seat until Mar. 4, 1867. 


5 85 of Brown , Republican. Elected but did not take seat until Mar, 4, 1867. 
Nee Republican. ‘Took seat Mar. 2, 1867; served 2 days. 
3967-00. . h. Senate John M. "ayer of Omaha, blican, Took scat Mar. 4, 1867 to expire Mar. 3, 1871, as determined by lot. 
Senate. Thomas W. ene 3 » Republican. Took scat ‘Mar. 4, 1867, to Gig Mar. 3, 1869, as 9 by lot. 


ö John M. Thayer, of Omaha, Meru Dlican, 
Thomas W. oe of spate 5 


Phineas W. Hitcheock, of Omaha, "Republican. 
Lorenzo Crounse, of Fort Calhoun, Republican. 
187677 . Un. AA Senate. Phineas W. Hitchcock, of Omaha, ‘Republican. 
of Beatrice, Republican. 


Frank Welch, of Norfolk, ea Died Sept. 4, 1878. - 

Thomas so rie i tach Republican. E. to fill vacancy created by death of Welch, and took seat Dec. 2, hes e 
Majors been elected as a contingent (or additional) Member and Was also so elected to the 46th and 47th Gunes, 
but the ee) on Feb. 24, 1883, disallo Nobraska's claim to an additional Member and refused to seat him, 

1879-81. 46th_...._.. * -| Algernon dock, of Beatrice, Republican. 

Senate f O. Re 


publican, 
Edward K. Valentine, of West konte Republican. 


ward Repub 

1888-88... 48th... Charles II. Van prae of Nebraska City, Republican, 
Charles F. Manderson, of Omaha, Repub! 
Archibald J. pnd of Falls City, rH oaee 
James Laird, o ican, 
Edward K. Valentine, of West Point, Republican. 
1886-87. . 41h. Senate Charles H. Van Wyck, of Nebraska City, Republican, 
Charles F. Manderson, of Omaha, Republican. 

Archibald J, Weaver, of Falls Cit Repubticell. 


publican 
be E Chains F. M pret Diy Omaha” ler. 
1887-80. Ot. = anderson, 9 Repub! 
— Algernon S. Paddock, of . 1 
= ees ar MeShane, of Omaha, Re blican, 
2 8 Laird, of Hastings, Republican. 
2 W. E. Dorsey, of Fremont; 2333 
1580-91. . ist. Senate. ao Ghar T. Manderson, of Omaha, R publican. 
Algernon 8. Paddock, of prion Republican. 
N 8 of Omaha, publican, 
James Laird, Republican. Died i Ass 17, 6 assembled. 
Gilbert L. awe of M k, Republican. Elected to fill vacancy created by death of Laird, and took seat Dec. 2,1889. 
Charles F E. Dorsey, of Fromont, Republican. 
Charles F ; Manderson, of Omaha, Republican, 
S . Paddock, of Beatrice, Republican. 
* Bryan, of Lincoln mocrat. 
William 2 McKeighan, of Red a Clouds Democrat. 
Omer M. Kem, of 2 Bor 5 
Charles F, Manderson; of maha, Ropu blican. 
William V. Alles of Madison 
William J. Bryan, o of Lincoln, Wann 
David H. Mercer, of Omaha, Republican. 
George D. Meiklejohn, of „Republican. 
e J. Hainer, of Aurora, Republican. 
iam A. McKeighan, of Red 
E Baer M. Kem, of Broken Bow, Populist. 
William V. Allon, of Madison, Populist. 
John M. Thurston, of Omaha, Republican. 
Jesse B. Strode, of Lincoln, Republican. 
——— eH Mercer, of Omahs, Republican 
D. Meiklejohn, of Fullerton, Republican, 
agen ene J. Hainer, of Aurora, Republican: 
iam E. Andrews, of Hastings. R pen: 
Omer M. Kem, of Broken Bow, Popu 
Jem . In e 3 blican. 
0 0 0 Repu = 
Jesse B. Strode, of Lincoln, Republican. 
David H. Mercer, of 
Samuel Maxwell, of Fremont, Fusion 
William 5 Stark, of Aurora, De 
Roderick D. Sutherland, of Nelson, Pe Pop ist. 
6th William L. Greene, of Kearney Populist. 
1800-1001. 86th John M. Thurston, of Omaha, Re Republi 


Monroe L. Ha 9 of Nebi 12 
ill: of e ber Fo 1 55 


1898 52d 


epublican. Died Dee. 5, 1800 
ted im 1899 by Hayward; appointed to fill vacancy created by death of 


pu 
William I. Greeno, of Kearney, Populist, Died Mar, 11, 1999, 
William Neville, of North Platte, Populist. Elected to fill vacancy created by death of Greene, and took scat Dee, 4, 1800. 
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District ` Member of Congress 


William V. Allen, of Madison, Populist. 
Charles H. Dietrich, J Hastings, Republican, Elected to fill vacancy created by death of Hayward, in preceding Congress 
ani Sen 
Joseph H. Millard, of 1 Republican. 
5 Burkett, ‘of Lincoln, "Republican, 
David II. Mercer, of Omaha, 5 Democrat 
John 8. Robinson, of Mad. 
William L. Stark, “of Aurora, 
Ashton ©. Sha Hen berger, of Alma, Denton’ 
William Neville, of North Platte, Populist. 
Charles H. Dietrich, of Hastings, Republican. 
Joseph H. Millard, of Omaha, Repu tican, 
Elmer J. Kae of L Lincoln, "Republican. Rosigned Mar. 4, 1905, before commencement of 59th Cong., to which he had 
been reelected, having been elected a Senator. 
Gilbert M. Kia ck. of Omaha, t 
John J. McCarthy, of Ponca, Republican, 
und H. H w, of Fairbury, Republican. . 
George W. Norris, of McCook, Republican, 
Moses P, Kinkaid, of O'Neill,’ Republican. 
Joseph H. Millard, of Omaha, Republican. 
Elmer J. Burkett, of Lincoln, “Republican 
Ernest M. Pollard, of Nehawka, + Republican. Elected to Mil vacancy created by resignation of Burkett in preceding 


Con 4, 
John L. Kennedy, of Omaha, 1 en 


1008-07. . Soth. 


1007-00. . GO oia Elmer J. Burket of Lincoln, "Re See 
Norris 2 of Kearne 


Gibert NI. Pol lard, of Nadia, Kept Republican. 


Gesees W E ine k 
Moses P. Nu or! of O'Neil, Republican, 
Elmer J. Burkett, of Lincoln bi 
Norris Brown, of Kearney, Repu ican, 
John A. Maguire, of Linco! Democrat. 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock, of Omaha, Democrat, 
James P. Latta, of Tckamah, Democrat. 
Edmund II. Hinshaw, of Fairbury, oe 
George W. Norri MoCook, übllean 
9 P. Kinkald, of O'Neill, blican. 
orris Brown, of Kearney, Re ublican. 
Gilbert M, Hitchcock, of Omsahn, Detnocrat. 
Jobn A. M re, of Lincoln, Democrat. 
Charles O. Lobeck, of Omaha, Democrat. 
James P. Latta, of Tokamah, Democrat. Died Sept. 11, 1911. 
ae V. Stephens, of Fremont, Demoerat. Elected to fill vacancy created by death of Latta, and took seat Dee. 4, 1911, 
harles H. Sloan, of Geneva, Republican. 
Gon W. Norris, ot MeCook, Hopublican. 
Moses P. Kinkaid, of O“ N Ropublican, 
Gilbert NI. Hitchcock, of Omaha, Democrat. 
e W. Norris, of McCook, Kopublican. 
John 4. yi reat of Lincoln, af eras 
Charles O. Lobeck, of Omaha, Democrat. 


Sth. 
1911-13... d ——— Senate 


Moses 
Gilbert M. Hitehcock, of Omaha, Democrat. 
Buan W. Norris, of McCook, Re publican. 
C., Frank 55 2 805 eee City, Republica. 
harles O. Lobeck, of Omaha, Dem 


1017-10. 65th. 


ae 
harles O. Lobeck, of Omaha, Democrat. 
Panter . Stephens, of Fremont, Democrat. 
Charles i. Sloan, of Geneva, Republican. 


1919.21. 60 


1021-23. . 


C. Frank Reavis, of Falls City, Re ublican. Resigned June 3, 1022. 
H. Thorpe, 25 lincoln, Repu fill vacancy created by resignation of Reavis, and took scat Nov. 27, 


Albert W. Jefforis, of Omaha, Republican. 
Robert E. Evans, of te YRA Rapubheen. 
Melvin O. Moraan o 
William E. Andrew tings, 8 
Moses P. Kinkaid, of O° Nan publican. Died Soh et ona 
A ae . — of Broken Bow, Republican. 

ov. 
W. Norris, of McCook, Republican. 
Robert B. Howell, of 8 ublican, 
H. Morehead, of Falls City, Democrat. 
Willis G. Sears, of D: biican. 

‘coward, of Colum 

M via O. Me. of York, Democrat. 4 


Ashton O. Shallan 
Robert G. Simmons, a etiba, Republic Republican. 


lected to fill vacancy created by death of Kinkaid, and took seat 


103-38 — 


104143. 


1043-45——— 


1051-88. 


Net. 


A 


áth 
Nh. Senate 


801 


2 
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George W. Norris, of McCook, Republican. 
B. f —.— 


0 eae j 
G Sears, of 8 

i o pu P 
pp Howard of Colum “Democrat. 


Robert B. Howell, of Omaha, R ub f 
y. mocrst. 


Willis G. Sears, of (maha, Republican. 

Edgar Howard, of Colambus, Democrat. 

John N. Norton, of Polk, Democrat. 

Ashton C. Shallenberger, of Alma, Democrat, 
Robert G, Simmons, of Scotisblult, Republican. 
George W. Norris, of McCook, Repub! : 
Robert B. Howell, of on Republican. 

John H. Morchead, of Falls 8 


Fred G Johnson, of Hastings, — 5 
of Scottsbluff, 


Edgar Howard, of Columbus, Democrat, 

John N. Norton, of Polk, Democrat. 

Ashton O. Shallenberger, of Alma, Democrat, 
Robert G. Simmons, of Scottsbinff, Republican. 
George W. Norris, of McCook, Republican 


May 26, 1933, 


John II. Morehead, of Falls City, Democrat. 
Edward R. Burke, of Omaha, Democrat. 
Edgar Howard, of Columbus, Democrat. 
Ashton ©. Shallonberger, of Alma, Democrat. 
Terry M. Carpenter, of Scottsbluff, Democrat. 
George W. Norris, of blican. 


arles G, of , Democrat. 
Harry B. Coffee, of Chadron, Democrat. 
George W. N of McCook, Republican. 
Edward R. Burke, of Omaha, Democrat. 


George 
John Hyde Sweet, of Nebraska City, Republican. 


17, n 
Charles F. McLaughlin, of Omaha, Democrat. 
Karl Stefan, of Norfolk Sepania; 
blican. 


pub) 
K h ot Pawnee City, Republican. 
Carl T. Curtis, of Minden, Repub $ 
Howard H. Buffel 0 , Republican. 
Karl Stefan, of Norfolk, Republican, 
Arthur L, Miller, of Kimball, Republican, 
Hugh A. Butler, of Omaha, Republican. 
Kenne! fhe: awncee City, Republican. 


K 
Hugh A. Butier, of Omaha, Repu can. 
Kenneth 8. yuong of Pawnee City, Ropublican. 
Carl T. Curtis, of Minden, Republican. 
Howard H. Buffett, of Omaha, Republican. r 
Karl Stefan, of Norfolk Republican 


Oarl T. Curtis, of 25 
Howard H. Bene Sy ae 


bert D. of Norfolk, Republican, Elected 
Arthur L. Miller, of Ki Republican, . 


H. Heinke, of Nebraska City, Republican. Died Jan. 2, 1940. 
Elected to 


Karl Ste of Norfolk, Republican. 1 
Bo erlai Died Oct. 2, 1951 
m 


Robert B. Howell, of Omaha, Republican. Died Mar. 11, 1933. 
William H. Thompson, of Grand Island, Democrat. Appointed to fill vacancy created by death of Howell, and took scat 


Richard ©. Hunter, of Omaha, Democrat. Elected to fill vacancy created by death of Howell, and took seat Nov. 7, 1934. 


vacancy created by death of Heinke, and took seat Apr. 


8 can. 
Kenneth 8. Wherry, of Pawnee ORT, Republican. Died Nov. 29, 1951. 
Frederick A. Seaton, of Hastings, Repub! Appointed to fili vacancy created by death of Wherry, and took seat Jun. 


1952. 
Deine P. Griswold, of Scottsbluff, Republican. Elected to fill vacancy created by death of Wherry, and took seat Jan. 3. 


to fill vacancy created by death of Stefan, and took seat Jan. 8, 1952. 
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Nebraska congressional delegation, 1855—1963—Continued 


Roman L. Hrus to 
Dwight P. Griswold, of Scottsbluff, Republican. Died Apr. 12, 1954. 
Mrs. Eva K. Bowring, of Merriman, Republican. Appointed to fill vacancy created by death of Griswold, and took scat 


Apr. 1954. 
Nigg, Hasel H. Abel, of Lincoln, Republican. Elected to fill vacancy created by death of Griswold, and took seat Nov, 8, 
y created by resignation of Mrs. Abel. Appointed Jan. 1, 
session, 


-| Carl T. Curtis, of Minden, Re 
Roman L. Hruska, of Omaha, 
Robert D. Harrison, of Norfolk, Republican. 
Arthur L. Miller, of Kimball, Republican. 
Roman I. 1 Omaha, Republican, 
Carl T. Curtis, of 

Phillip H. Weaver, of Fa 
Jackson B. Chase, of Omaha, Republican. 
Robert D. Harrison, of Norfolk, Republican. 
Arthur L. Miller, of Kimball, Republican. 

-| Roman L. Hrusks, of Omaha, Republican. 
Carl T. Curtis, of Minden, Republican. 
Phillip H. Weaver, of Falls City, Republican. 


Hugh A. Butler, of Omaha, Republican, Died July 1, 1954. 
Sam W. Reynolds, of Omaha, Republican. Appointed to fill vacancy created by death of Butler, and took seat July 7, 1084. 
2 Fruska 5 $ fill vacancy created by death of Butler, and tcok seat Nov. 8, 1054. 


of Omaha, Republican, Elected 


1954. Resigned Dec. 31, 1954. 
Carl T. Curtis, of Minden, Republican. Appointed to fill vacance: 
1955, but was not able to take seat becanse Congress was not in 
blican. Resigned Dec. 31, 1954. 
Resigned Nov. 8, 1954. 


epublican. 


finden, Republican. 
Us City, Republican. 


Roman L. Hruska, of Omaha, Republican. 
Carl T. Curtis, of 

Phillip H. Weav 
Glenn Cunningham, o 
Ralph F 


-| Dave Martin, of Kearney, Republican. 
Roman L. ater het Omaha, Republican. 

Carl T. Curtis, of Minden, 8 

Ralph Beermann, of Dakota City, Republican. 


Republican. 
Republican. 


Keep It That Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH HARVEY 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 


the Recorp, I include the following edi- 


torial from the Shelbyville News of Au- 
gust 16, 1963: 
Keer Ir THAT War 

It now appears that the Federal Govern- 
Ment wants to extend its oar—and what a 
long oar it has become—into the cattle in- 
dustry, 

An administration plan would pay sub- 
Bidies to farmers who converted cropland into 
Brazing land. It is backed by the argument 
that, unless some such step is taken, there 
Will be a shortage of beef by 1970. 

This is easier to say than to prove. Pro- 
duction of any commodity follows the mar- 
ket. If there is increasing demand, pro- 
Gucers react accordingly. Of late, in fact, 
there has been an abundance of beef and at 
times prices sagged to the point where many 
Producers found themselves operating at a 
loss. It can be added that the Government 
Subsidy program has been one of the most 
Costly failures in history, and there is no 
reason to believe that this new scheme would 
do other than add more trouble to top off 
Catastrophe. - ` 

The American National Cattlemen's Asso- 
ciation says: “Cattlemen do not object to 
free, vigorous competition or investment of 
risk capital, but they do strongly oppose 
Current administration proposals to use tax 
dollars to subsidize newcomers into the al- 
ready crowded beef cattle business.” It adds 
‘hat those now in the business obtained their 
Brazing lands at their own expense, and to 


bring in newcomers under a tax subsidy pro- 
gram would be manifestly unfair. 

The beef business has been something of 
& model among agricultural pursuits. Boom 
or bust, producers have chosen to take their 
own chances, free of the strangling force of 
the Government controls that come with 
Government handouts. They have provided 
the country with an unfailing supply of beef 
at competitive prices. Let's keep it that 
way. 


Foreign Assistance Act of 1963 


SPEECH 
HON. CHARLES S. JOELSON 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 
The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union for the 
consideration of the bill (HR. 7885) to 


amend further the Foreign Assistance Act of 
1961, as amended, and for other purposes. 


Mr. JOELSON. Mr. Chairman, from 
time to time the Members of this Con- 
gress are charged in the press and in 
magazine articles with supporting ex- 
penditures for political profit or advan- 
tage. I think the foreign aid program, 
though, is one program where certainly 
such charge cannot be made. On the 
contrary, many of us get some political 
heat about this program. However, we 
support it because it is in the interest of 
our national security. And we support 
it because there are humanitarian con- 
siderations which I think are too infre- 


quently talked about in connection with- 


the mutual assistance program. 


The Alliance for Progress has been 


talked about and it has been called a 
failure. But I would like to recall to 


‘the attention of my colleagues that just 


about a year ago last fall we had a crisis 
in Cuba. The Organization of American 
States met and 19 of those nations unan- 
imously voted to support the President’s 
strong, firm policy on Cuba. I shudder 
to think what the state of the world 
would be today if at that time we had 
been in a posture where we turned our 
back on Latin and South America and 
told those people to go it alone. We 
might not be enjoying the peace that we 
have today. 

I think the American public has a 
misunderstanding about foreign aid. 
They think it is a program under which 
foreign nations line up, and all we do 
is ladle out the taxpayers’ money. I 
think it is up to us to disabuse the Amer- 
ican citizen of this misconception. We 
ought to let him know that a great por- 
tion of this program is in the form of 
loans and that there are standards for 
making these loans and provisions for 
repayment. I think we ought to let him 
know, too, that we do not just give 
money; we give goods and supplies and 
equipment which are manufactured right 
here in the United States and which are 
a boon to our own economy. 

Most importantly, I think we ought to 
emphasize the fact that much of this 
program is military aid. And we have 
the choice of saying to the people of the 
world that, “We turn our backs on you 
and we abandon you to communism and 
to aggression,” or on the other hand 
spread the American Army into every 
nook and cranny of this globe at a risk 
of life and at a much greater expendi- 
ture than is involved today. 

So this is not a giveaway program. It 
is easy to criticize. It is easy to give 
“wise guy” labels but this is a mutual 
assistance and a mutual security pro- 
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gram. True, there have been faults in 
the administration, but that is no rea- 
son to scuttle a good program. The 
answer to that is improve the adminis- 
tration, and that is what we are trying 
to do. True, our allies who are now on 
their feet should be making a contribu- 
tion to our mutual assistance. And it 
is the duty of our administration and 
our State Department to try to induce 
them to do so. But this is a longtime 
program. You do not fight communism 
over night. You do it year im and year 
out. And it is only the summer soldier 
and the sunshine patriot who will get 
tired and throw up his hands and say, 
“We give in.” There are those of us here 
who are responsible enough to see our 
duty and to rise to our obligation. 

Mr, GALLAGHER. Mr. Chairman, 
will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JOELSON. I yield to the gentle- 
man. 
Mr. GALLAGHER. I commend my 
colleague from New Jersey for his con- 
tribution to this important legislation. 
In line with the gentlemen's statement I 
would like to point out that over 80 per- 
cent of our economic assistance is spent 
right here in the United States and well 
over 95 percent of the military assistance 
is spent right here in the United States 
on procurement. 

Mr. JOELSON. I thank the gentle- 
man for that contribution. 


India: Another Billion Dollar Impact? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


k or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the discussions on our foreign aid 
giveaway programs, and particularly in 
view of my own personal opposition to 
the many irresponsible and wasteful ex- 
penditures included therein, Iam pleased 
to include a very well written and 
thought-provoking editorial on this sub- 
ject by Mr. Robert W. Lee, editor of the 
El Paso Herald Post, El Paso, Tex., for 
the review of my colleagues: 

BILLION DOLLAR IMPACT 

There's no current reason to get up a sweat 
over the proposed loan of something like a 
billion dollars to India to build another 
Government-operated steel mill. It's un- 
likely the proposition will be considered 
seriously by Congress before next year, if 
then. 


But of all the arguments we've heard in 
favor of the loan, we are least impressed by 
one submitted by J. Kenneth Galbraith, our 
Just-retired Ambassador to India. 

Speaking before a panel of the House Ap- 
propriations Committee, he is reported as 
saying—at a closed session—that we should 
come across with this large chunk of cash 
to make an impact on the Indian people. 
The Soviets, he pointed out, bullt the Indians 
a steel mill and made such an impact, so we 
should go and do likewise. 

US. aid to India adds up to several billion 
dollars but this has gone into projects of 
lesser magnitude—such, maybe, as saving 
millions from starvation—and this hasn't 
made the proper impact. 

This is the friend-buying approach to for- 
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eign ald which has involved us in extrava- 
gant boondoggies around the world and if 
it's bought us any substantial number of 
friends, maybe Professor Galbraith would 
want to name them. 

Before we load the US. taxpayers with an- 
other billion—and presumably the Indians 
with another obligation of the same size— 
it should be determined how the Indians are 
doing with their present five mills, whether 
they could reasonably be expected to operate 
a new one efficiently and what are the pros- 
pects that any of this so-called loan ever 
could be repaid. And forget about the 
impact. 


Hometown of Calvin Coolidge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SILVIO 0. CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, it has been 
my good fortune to come across an ar- 
ticle written by a distinguished husband 
and wife team some years ago on the 
family homestead of Calvin Coolidge at 
Plymouth, Vt. 

Entitled “Hometown of Calvin Cool- 
idge,” the article describes the kind of 
environment that gave both strength and 
substenance to Mr. Coolidge. 

In view of the fact that the Calvin 
Coolidge room at Forbes Library in 
Northampton, Mass., has the finest col- 
lection of Coolidge material extant, I am 
indeed proud to make this article by 
Kathleen Hargrave Frantz and Harry 
Warner Frantz available for wider cir- 
culation. 

In fact, Mr. Speaker, these two excel- 
lent writers have traveled to various 
sectors in the United States and, out of 
their deep concern for the preservation 
of historical environs, have contributed a 
number of outstanding articles on vari- 
ous Presidential home grounds and sur- 
rounding areas, To note a few in par- 
ticular, I have read with interest an 
article on “Lindenwald” which describes 
Martin Van Buren’s home 2 miles south- 
east of Kinderhook, N. V., and the unsuc- 
cessful efforts to make this home a public 
shrine; excellent articles on the homes 
of the Adams’ family, the tailor shop of 
Andrew Jackson and others. 

I think that Harry Frantz and his wife 
have contributed a great deal to what 
should become a continuing dialogue on 
the importance of these shrines. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include, with honor and gratitude, this 
excellent article on the Coolidge home- 
stead: 

HOMETOWN OF CALVIN COOLIDCE 
(By Kathleen Hargrave Frantz and Harry 
Warner Frantz) 

We motored through the wooded foothills 
of the verdant Green Mountains, and sud- 
denly arrived at a fork in country roads 
where a sign “Coolidge Homestead” revealed 
our destination, 

On the east side of the road were large 
unpainted barns. On the other side was 
a country store, which offered general mer- 
chandise and the US, postal service for 
Piymouth, Vt. 

At a corner of this store was an iron sign 
in black letters which read: “Birthplace of 
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Calvin Coolidge.” By the road was a small 
granite monument, with an American flag, 
but this proved to be in memory of World 
War veterans of the community rather than 
the President. Down the road southward 
were hills and open pasture lands. Along 
road to right were a church, school, and a few 
houses such as might be seen in any New 
England mountain village. 

The homely simplicity of the place caused 
one to feel that perhaps after all this could 
not really have been the birthplace and resi- 
dence of the man who for 6 years ruled the 
destinies of the American people. Except for 
the post office sign and the American flag, 
there were no direct reminders of the Wash- 
ington scenes to which Plymouth's onetime 
barefoot boy had found his way in lifetime. 

Often in Washington we had thought that 
the great legend of simplicity, thrift, and 
brevity that grew around the Coolidge name 
might be largely the creation of clever poli- 
tical propagandists. Yet here in Plymouth 
all of those attributes were proven Intuitively 
by the humble scenes of farm, store, and 
church. 

Mr. Herbert Luther Moore, onetime school- 
mate of Calvin Coolidge, is an unofficial host 
to tourists arriving at Plymouth. He greets 
the hundred or more cars that arrive dally 
in the summer season, gives prompt assur- 
ance that this little hamict of a scant dozen 
bulldings and 30 people is in fact the shrine 
you seek;‘and points to the places of interest. 
These you can see amply in a 10-minute 
stroll. 

Mr. Moore offers, too, his excellent little 
pamphlet, “Calvin Coolidge—From the Farm 
to the White House,” and the payment of a 
modest sum for this entitles you also to his 
ample store of verbal information concern- 
ing the 30th President of the United States. 

“That was Calvin Coolidge’s home for 55 
years,” he said, pointing to a house at the 
right of the road. “I am 69; he was born 
July 4, 1872. We went to school together 
at the District School and at the Black River 
Academy at Ludlow. When we got back 
from the academy he went away and finally 
became President of the United States. He's 
gone; I'm still here. It doesn’t pay to be 
President.” 

The Coolidge house is an unpretentious 
residence, two storles high at one end, one 
and a half at the other, painted white. In 
the front yard are a large maple tree and one 
cedar; across the road is a row of maple 
trees, so common in Vermont. The plain 
parlor room where Coolidge took the oath 
has a board floor, three windows, an iron 
stove for heating, a few family pictures, 4 
portrat of Coolidge when Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, and a table where a pleasant elderly 
lady offers postcards and other small 
souvenirs of the vicinity. 

Your curiosity is satisfied in a moment, 
you reflect briefly on the strange contrast 
between this frugal scene and the palatial 
mansions of the Virginia Presidents, and 
then stroll up the road past barn and country 
schoolhouse. Your attention is easily di- 
verted from the historical reminders of the 
President to the restful scenes of hay lands 
and old apple trees, and woods that gently 
cloak the granite foundations of Vermont. 

You return to the small Congregational 
church, which was built in 1816, and re- 
modeled 35 years ago, and has never had & 
bell. The exterior is painted white. The 
pinewood interior is neatly varnished, and 
the pews are of stout oak. On left side, 
third pew, an American flag marks the scene 
of Coolidge’s worship. Later we were to learn, 
curiously, that the Roosevelt pew in St- 
James Church near Hayde Park is also the 
third on left side, 

In a black spring rocker outside the 
church Mr. Moore waits to supplement what- 
ever information the tourist may have 
gleaned from his brief excursion about the 
town. He wears a straw hat, a gray sult 
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Smokes a pipe, and endeavors in a most 
earnest and instructive manner to acquaint 
all visitors with the greatness and homely 
Manner of his one time schoolmate who be- 
Came President. 

“He took the oath of office at 2:47 in the 
Morning by the light of a kerosene lamp,” 
he said. “A special train waited in Rutland 
to speed him to Washington. But after he 
took the oath he went back to bed. Next 
morning he got to Rutland in time for the 
regular train at 9:15. Instead of taking a 
Special train he made them hitch the special 
car to the regular train.” 

Mr. Moore said that President Coolidge 
used a hall above the nearby store as his 
“White House” in the summer of 1924. This 
hall now is used occasionally for dances, 
Grange meetings, or a Bible class, After his 
Presidency, Coolidge spent his last two sum- 
Mers in Plymouth. In 1932 he had a wing 
built on his house, and he brought 17 cases 
ot books from Washington. 

Our informant said that Plymouth is in 
the foothills of the Green Mountains, at 
elevation of 1,442 feet. He poitned to Mount 
Saltash, at one end of a 10-mile chain now 
called the Coolidge Range. Not far from 
town is the Coolidge State Forest. The en- 
tire Plymouth Township, 6 miles square, now 
has a population of only 350 people, although 
in 1870 it boasted 1,450. 

We went to the country store, where the 
Chief items of interest were old calf-bound 
books imported to satisfy the demand of 
tourists for antiquities and a big stuffed 
horned owl above the postoffice window. An 
enlistment poster of the U.S. Marines and a 
Scratchy pen for addressing postcards of 
local scenes marked this as many other 
Postoffices. Maple sugar for the home- 
Tolks was part of the tourist merchandise. 

The mild excitement that attended our 
Arrival in Plymouth had dissipated com- 
Pletely when we boarded our car to leave. 
Swallows chirped about the old barn, a yel- 
low butterfly flew over the road, and the 
breeze moved lstlessly through maple and 
eim. Mr. Moore did not leave his rocker 
but waved good-bye>.and shouted, Every 
Tight hand turn to Rutland.” 

Less than a quarter mile south of town 
We stopped at a little country cemetery, per- 
haps an acre in extent, sheltered at the road- 
Side by stately pine and maple trees. Not 
far from the road is a long straight row of 
Bravestones of members of the Coolidge 
family. The largest stone in the row is a 
granite obelisk, for Calvin Coolidge, but not 
the President. This Calvin was born Sep- 
tember 22, 1815, and died December 15, 1878. 

stone of the President himself is in 
Next place to end of the row. It is about 
8 feet high. At top is the United States 
Coat of arms. The only inscription is: “Cal- 
Vin Coolidge, July 4, 1872, January 5, 1933.” 

The smaller stone at the right is reminder 
Of the President's sadness during his White 

use days. It marks the grave of Calvin 
Coolidge, Jr., who died in Washington and 
Was brought here for burial. 

As you motor over country road, through 
Woods, past lakes, back to Highway 4, your 
thoughts are completely distracted by the 
Mystery and wonder of democracy, revealed 
Rt Plymouth in potent human symbols. 

this environment, your imagination 
ĉan most easily picture a country boy, driv- 
ing cows, walking to school, or bidding fare- 
Well to friends and parents as he went off to 
ty l. And yet you know that this same 
f y, after many adventures, came to sit be- 
ore a big mahogany desk in the White 

that he presided over an era re- 
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In the church at Plymouth is a framed 
excerpt from a speech made by President 
Coolidge at Bennington, September 21, 1928. 
In this text, autographed “To the town of 
Plymouth,” the President revealed the rock- 
ribbed origins of his personal pride and 
political creed. 

“Vermont is. a State I love,” he said. 

T could not look upon the peaks of As- 
curney, Killington, Mansfield, and Equinox 
without being moved in a way that no other 
scene could move me. 

“It was here that I first saw the light of 
day; here I received my bride; here my dead 
lie pillowed on the loving breast of our ever- 
lasting hills. 

“I love Vermont because of her hills and 
valleys, here scenery and invigorating cli- 
mate, but most of all, because of her in- 
domitable people. They are a race of pio- 
neers who have beggared themselves to serve 
others. If the spirit of liberty should vanish 
in other parts of the Union and support of 
our institutions should languish, it could all 
be replenished from the generous store held 
by the people of this brave little State of 
Vermont.” 


Life’s Blow at Our Port Is Far Less 
Than Bright 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. MOSS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. MOSS. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent I include in the RECORD 
an editorial from the August 19, 1963, is- 
sue of the Sacramento (Calif.) Bee en- 
titled “Life’s Blow at Our Port Is Far 
Less Than Bright.” The editorial fol- 
lows: 

Lire’s Brow at Our Port Is Far Less THAN 
BRIGHT 


Life magazine's attack on public projects, 
including the Sacramento deep water ship 
channel, displays an almost invincible in- 
ability to learn the facts of the Nation's 
needs. 

Some Federal projects may be pork, as 
charged by Life, although it Is difficult to see 
how many of them could be unproductive 
since Congress require that every local proj- 
ect subsidized by the Federal Government 
must return more than a dollar for each 
Federal dollar spent. 

Localities cannot be neatly separated from 
the Federal Government. Nearly 80 percent 
of the American people live in urban areas. 
In adding these regions the Federal Govern- 
ment is trying to assure the prosperity of 
the Nation and provide itself with a sound 
tax basis. 

If Washington does not aid urban under- 
takings to what part of the Nation should 
its aid go? The farmers? This segment 
represents only 20 percent of our popula- 
tion and it has been getting massive help 
for years. 

Life seems to think the Federal Govern- 
ment should aid no part of the Nation but 
that each area should shift for itself. Does 
it think also the Luce publications, of which 
Life is one, should forego their second class 
mailing subsidy which amounts to double the 
$41 million Sacramento project? Congress- 
man Jonn E. Moss of the Third Sacramento 
County—District was quick to pose this 
challenge. 

The magazine’s statement that the Army 
Engineers were against the port project Moss 
declares to be completely false. 

To be sure, Members of Congress try to 
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get Federal subsidies for public works in 
their areas. But if Life studies the results 
objectively, divested of antediluvian con- 
cepts, it will find the total of these projects 
has vastly strengthened the national econ- 
omy by aiding commerce and attracting 
capital investment. 

Are the great dams and reservoirs which 
provide cheap power and water over the Na- 
tion pork barrel undertakings? 

Life shot from the hip when it drew on 
the Sacramento port and its aim was that 
of a man who never had handled a gun. 


League of Women Voters Expresses 
Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, in 
line with the current debate in the House 
on this year’s Foreign Assistance Act, I 
would like to include in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD a copy of a letter to the 
editor of the Westbury (N.Y.) Times, 
contained in the July 25 issue of that 
paper. 

The letter is from Mrs. J. Raymond 
Popkin-Clurman, chairman of the For- 
eign Economic Policy Committee of the 
Westbury League of Women Voters, and 
it sets forth unequivocally the support of 
that organization for this legislation. 

I commend it to my colleagues: 
LEAGUE or WOMEN VOTERS Expresses CONCERN 


THE WESTBURY TIMES: 

The Westbury League of Women Voters 
supports the economic aid features of the 
Foreign Aid Assistance Act of 1963 currently 
in committee in both Houses of Congress. 

We recommend the full amount requested 
for the Development Loan Fund—$1,060 mu- 
lion and the full $257 million for develop- 
ment grants and technical assistance. 

We also support the development loans, 
development grants and social progress trust 
fund programs under the Alliance for 
Progress. 

Since many citizens are honestly con- 
cerned with the amount of money the United 
States spends on foreign aid and feel that 
we, alone, carry the burden, and since the 
arguments of lack of effectiveness and poor 
administration of funds are being advocated 
by many as reason to whittle still further 
President Kennedy’s requests for aid, we 
wish to point out some enlightening facts. 

As for the criticism that U.S, funds are 
misused, there is every sign that we have 
learned many valuable lessons in administer- 
ing ald. The Clay Committee report (which, 
unfortunately has been misinterpreted too 
often) approves of the 1961 Act for Interna- 
tional Development and cites important 

achieved under it—such as the con- 
solidation of aid agencies, improvement of 
personnel, reduction of marginal aid activi- 
ties, and better analysis of development re- 
quirements. 

In his aid message, President Kennedy 
pointed out the need for “stricter standards 
of selectivity and self-help” in aiding na- 
tions. He also stressed the need for con- 
stant review” of our aid program. 


In view of all the positive steps taken to 


administering 
unwise if meat-ax cuts were made now, 
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under the pessimistic viewpoint that we have 
tried long enough and should quit. 

How much more realistic and American in 
character is the true message of the Clay 
Committee report: “We believe these pro- 
grams properly conceived and implemented, 
to be essential to the security of our nation 
and necessary to the exercise of its world- 
wide responsibilities.” 

We would urge that readers write their 
Congressman or Senators expressing their 
concern over the fate of the act. 

Mrs. J. RAYMOND PoPKIN-CLURMAN, 

Chairman of Foreign Economic Policy 
Committee, Westbury League of 
Women Voters. 


Two Editorials From the Aegis of 
Bel Air, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
I am happy to include in the Concres- 
SIONAL Rxconb two editorials written by 
Editor John Worthington for the August 
15, 1963, issue of the Aegis, Bel Air, Md. 
The first is the expression of the deep 
sympathy which all Americans extend to 
President Kennedy on the death of his 
son, Patrick Bouvier. The second ex- 
presses the consensus of opinion of all 
those served by the Post Office Depart- 
ment—and who in this Nation has not 
benefited by its services?—on the resig- 
nation of Postmaster General Day: 

WIDESPREAD SYMPATHY EXPRESSED 

Thousands of sympathy messages from 
friends and public officials all over the world 
have been received by President and Mrs. 
Kennedy, since the death of their infant son 
last week. Everyone recognized the little 
fellow's condition was critical, but some in- 
dications of slight improvement had given 
rise to hope that the child might recover. 

Parents everywhere who have experienced 
the joy of having a little newcomer join the 
family circle, know full well the shock when 
the end comes suddenly. It is small wonder 
that world citizens responded as they did in 
this case, knowing the close ties which exist 
in the Kennedy family circle. 

The grief-stricken parents have the very 
definite consolation of knowing that every 
medical aid was given, so there is no cause 
for any misgivings. 


A Goop FEDERAL EMPLOYEE RESIGNS 


It was with genuine regret the average 
citizen of the United States bade farewell to 


- J. Edward Day last Friday after 244 produc- 


tive years as the country’s 48th Postmaster 
General. 

Few functions of the Federal Government 
are more important to every segment of its 
population than the postal service, operated 
by 587,000 employees. 

The resignation of Mr. Day further points 
out that top men in government, whether 
on the local or national level, must be paid 
a salary compared to private enterprises or 
they are forced to leave for better paying 
positions, 

Postmaster Day said of his situation, “I'd 
love to stay in public life, but it’s my bad 
luck that I've run out of gas financially.” 

Under Mr. Day's guidance the Post Office 
Department is now closer to operating on an 
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almost break even basis, compared to huge 
deficits prior to his appointment to the cab- 
inet post. 

Automation, increased operating efficiency 
and, like it or not, recent increases in postal 
rates, will bring the Department's income 
to within 95 percent of its expenses, accord- 
ing to the retiring official. 

Probably, Mr. Day will be most remem- 
bered for the recently installed ZIP code 
numbers or zone improvement plan for 
speeding distribution of out-of-town mail. 
Through his efforts the Department has had 
a number of accomplishments in a short 
period, become more efficient so that service 
to the public has improved, and the morale 
of employees has been high. 

Mr. Day has shown what can be done with 
a Federal department under good manage- 
ment and it is to be hoped the new Post- 
master General will not only receive the 
benefits of Mr. Day's foresight but initiate 
a few more improvements himself. 


Leader Chides Northern Negroes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN FHE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
read with great interest an article in the 
Washington Evening Star on Monday, 
August 19, 1963, entitled Leader Chides 
Northern Negroes.” 

The article relates the words of 
Charles Evers, brother and successor of 
slain Mississippi integrationist leader, 
Medgar Evers, and I would like to pre- 
sent a copy at this time as food for 
thought: 

LEADER CHIpES NORTHERN NEGROES 

Derrorr, August 19—Two thousand Ne- 
groes marched 2 miles in a peaceful demon- 
stration yesterday, only to be scolded by one 
of their heroes for being “so satisfied, it’s 
sickening.” 

Charles Evers, brother and successor_of 
slain Mississippi integrationist leader, Med- 
gar Evers, led the orderly march through 
two industrial Detroit suburbs and took the 
occasion to lambast the “Uncle Toms” and 
what he called the complacent northern 


_Negro. 


The march, billed as a “Crusade of 10,000,” 
was a failure numerically, but was followed 
by a spirited rally in a high school stadium 
where Mr. Evers compared the northern and 
southern brands of racial discrimination, 

“You don't know where you're going,” the 
Mississippian told the nearly all Negro sta- 
dium audience. “In Mississippi, we know.“ 

He said Negroes of the Deep South must 
struggle and sacrifice in their efforts to 
vote, and noted that Negroes in his audience 
were not prohibited from registering to vote. 

“Stop blaming the white man” for racial 
inequality, the Negro said from the flag- 
decked bandstand, “it’s your fault now.“ 

He made fun of northerners who sent old 
clothes and canned fruit to southern NAACP 
offices. 

“You may not believe it, but we have 
enough food and clothes in Misssissippi,” 
he said. “You can help us not with canned 
peaches, but by registering and voting to 
get the civil rights bills through. 

SUBTLE FORM ATTACKED 


“Stop fighting among yourselves. Stop 
calling yourselves Republicans and Demo- 
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rats. We are our only party. Get together 
behind one good man. 

“Just because he’s Negro doesn't mean 
he's a good man,” Mr. Evers warned. 
“You're in worse shape with a no-good Negro 
than with any white man in office—you trust 
him more.” 

Mr. Evers said the blunt, aboveboard 
segregation of Mississippi was easier to fight 
than more subtle discrimination practices 
in the North. 

“The person-to-person relationship be- 
tween Negroes and whites is better in Jack- 
son, Miss., than it is here,” he said. 

I have never lived in a segregated neigh- 
borhood in Mississippi,” he said. “The man 
who shot my brother was standing in & 
white woman's yard.” 

“In Mississippi we know where to hit, how 
to hit, and when to hit,” he told reporters 
in a press conference. But he said welfare 
programs in the North had made Negroes 
complacent. 

MIGRATION CRITICIZED 


“The white man has taken one or two of 
us and made us King Kong,” he said. “The 
Negro here is in worse shape than the Negro 
in Jackson.” 

He said Negroes who came North for jobs 
were fools, and they were irresponsible. 
The hot, hard, dirty work in factories here 
is no better than the hot, hard, dirty work 
on plantations. 

“Every Negro should remain wherever he 
is and make that place suitable,” he said. 

“I hope we never have the ADO (aid to 
dependent children) and welfare to the ex- 
tent it is here,” he said, adding that Govern- 
ment handouts had given Negroes in north- 
ern cities a false feeling of satisfaction. 

“You have become complacent,” he told 


the rally. “You have become so satisfied. 
it’s sickening.” The remark was loudly 
cheered. 


Indiana University Provides New Law- 
books for Indonesia P 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WINFIELD K. DENTON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. DENTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
include an article from the Herald-Tele- 
phone of June 19, 1963, Bloomington. 
Ind., entitled “Indiana University Pro- 
vides New Lawbooks for Indonesia“: 
INDIANA UNIVERSITY Provipes New LawsooK5 

ron INDONESIA 

A “critical shortage” of lawbooks at tw? 
Indonesian universities has been solved as a 
result of a project undertaken by Indiana 
University in 1962 at the request of the 
U.S. Agency for International Development 
(AID). 

Selected by Indiana University’s School of 
Law Library staff, and financed by AID, 400 
volumes were acquired for each of the lau 
schools at the University of Indonesia #* 
Djakarta and Gadjah Mada University in 
Jogjakarta through R. E. Banta, Hoosier 
bookseller and publisher from Crawfords- 
ville. 

To help in making the selections, Mrs. 
Betty V. LeBus, Indiana University law libra- 
rian, supervised the compilation of a 514 
title bibliography which was printed and dis- 
tributed to the Indonesian law schools. 

The list, Miss LeBus noted, gives particu- 
lar attention to the jurisprudence and phi- 
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losophy of law, legal history, constitutional 

w, comparative law, international law and 
Telated areas essential to equipping a basic 
Ubrary for general legal education. 

Indiana University’s contact with AID 
Was through the department of government, 
Which for the last 4 years has been as- 
Bisting in the development of a training 
Program in public administration in Indo- 
Nesia, 


Voluntary Arbitration Could Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to call to the at- 
tention of my colleagues an article en- 
titled “Voluntary Arbitration Could 
Work,” by Mr. Hugh E. Sheridan, impar- 
tial chairman of the New York City 
Trucking Authority, which appeared in 
the July 1963 issue of Motor Truck News 
of New York. 

I have worked very closely in the past 
With Mr. Sheridan in many labor prob- 

in the New York area and found 

to be a most dedicated labor-man- 
agement arbitrator and mediator. It is 
Significant to note that Mr. Sheridan, 
although the owner of a trucking com- 
Pany, was picked by the New York Team- 
sters locals to be the impartial chairman 
ot the New York City Trucking Author- 
ity. His knowledge of the industry as 
Well as his understanding of the people 
in the industry, both truckdrivers, help- 
ers and warehousemen, and the men who 
Work in related trades, has earned for 

the respect of the entire industry. 

He was awarded the coveted Rerum 
Novarus Medal by St. Peter’s College in 
1958 for his contribution to labor-man- 
agement relations. 

It is significant to note that the west 
Coast stevedores and longshoremen con- 
tract calls for voluntary arbitration in 
Much the manner described in Mr. Sheri- 

's article which follows. It is also 
cant to note that the Maritime 
Union and the American Merchant Ma- 
rine Institute recently completed nego- 
Uations on Friday, August 16, agreeing 

a no-strike pledge until the expiration 
ot their contract. Other national and 
international labor leaders have recog- 
hized the merits of voluntary arbitra- 
tion and have entered into agreements 
Which bind them throughout the term of 
the contract. 

Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include 
the article: 

VOLUNTARY Arsrrration COULD WORK 

(By Hugh E. Sheridan) 

We hear about long strikes and everybody 
2 talking about · compulsory arbitration of 

abor disputes. 

I. as an arbitrator, am not in accord with 
Compulsory arbitration. I don’t believe in it 

Ause unions and employers wouldn't want 

Sive in to anything. Knowing there was 

be compulsory arbitration, they wouldn't 
any effort toward an agreement. 

The union leaders wouldn't dare to suggest 
anything because the rank and file would say 
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they had been sold out or this or that had 
been done. Neither union nor employer 
would budge under compulsory arbitration. 

So then the city or the State or the Fed- 
eral Government would set up arbitrators 
with the authority of the state behind them 
and this would lead to the setting of the 
wages and when they set the wages they 
would be setting prices. We would be right 
into it—call it socialism, call it what you 
like—the Government would be running it. 

This we don't want to happen. I don't be- 
lieve It should be done, 

What about yoluntary arbitration? 

You say that doesn’t seem to work out. 
You say, these fellows have long strikes and 
that there is nothing we can do about it. 

You must remember this: When unions 
and employers agree to an arbitration author- 
ity, they give up some of their rights. 

The union gives up its most valuable weap- 
on—the strike weapon. It agrees not to 
strike. It agrees to let somebody else settle 
its disputes. 

The employer also gives up some rights 
the right to fire, the right to run his business 
any way he wants to. He gives up many 
rights when he agrees to arbitration. 

Voluntary arbitration, in my opinion, could 
work. 

All that we would have to do in a yolun- 
tary arbitration setup Is to agree, at the time 
a contract is signed, that the arbitration au- 
thority would arbitrate the matter if the un- 
ion and the employer hadn’t reached an 
agreement on a new contract by the expira- 
tion date of the existing contract. 

This could be done in many industries. 
This could solve many things. It wouldn't 
be compulsory arbitration, but it would mean 
giving up some rights and taking arbitration, 

Such an arbitration authority as the New 
York City Trucking Authority may be the 
answer to so-called compulsory arbitration 
in the settlement of labor disputes and the 
promotion of sound industrial relations. 

If all industries would make up their own 
authorities based on the peculiarities of each 
industry and have on the authorities men 
who know the industry, much could be done. 
If the question of wages and working condi- 
tions couldn’t be settled by the time a con- 
tract ended, at least the person who would 
be arbitrating the case would know the in- 
dustry and could bring out a fair decision. 

The New York City Trucking Authority 
came into being in 1940. In the depression, 
from 1929 on through the 1930's, we had a 
chaotic condition in New York. We had 
contracts with the union for most truckmen 
but very few people lived up to them. We 
had cheating on wages and overtime and the 
unions were not enforcing the contracts. 

In 1940, when the contract was due and 
it looked as if we were going to have a big 
strike, Mayor LaGuardia called us to city 
hall. After he had heard the statement of 
the employers that the unions didn't make 
people live up to the contract and that out 
of some 5,000 contracts, the unions couldn't 
present 10 employers who lived up to the 
contracts, Mayor LaGuardia said something 
would have to be done. He said that we 
would have to set up some kind of an au- 
thority for policing. Out of that came the 
rules and regulations of the New York City 
Trucking Authority. 

It is strange that in picking a chairman 
for this authority, the union picked an em- 
ployer who was chairman of the negotiating 
committee. Mayor LaGuardia said, “That's 
a conflict of interest; you can't do that.” 
The union said, “We'll have Sheridan or 
we won't have an authority.” The employers 
agreed, after some grumbling by the road 
carriers because the choice was a local man, 
a local operator. But after some weeks every- 
thing worked out. 

The authority was formed with its rules 
and regulations. In the regulations it was 
stated that the impartial chairman was to 
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see that the contract was to be carried out 
and enforced by the union and the employ- 
ers. He was given the authority to penalize 
unions and employers for violation of the 
contract. He was given great power; in my 
opinion, more power than should be given to 
any one man. He had an advisory board. 
Its function was just to make the budget and 
serve as adviser to the chairman, So he had 
full control. 

After the chaotic condition, the contract 
violations, it was necessary to proceed slowly 
in taking disciplinary actions, especially with 
men who had had their own way for a num- 
ber of years. Employers, too. 

Nevertheless, in the first 2 years of the con- 
tract, the impartial chairman awarded dam- 
ages against employers for failing to pay the 
proper wages, the proper overtime, of some 
$80,000. Some of these awards were as high 
as $14,000. 

And then he also fined the union $7,500 for 
tying up a job. We had more than one local; 
we had a lot of locals, under this contract. 
And each and every local was fined. We had 
one particular case in which there was a dis- 
pute between the union and the men in re- 
gard to seniority on one of our large jobs, 
The employer was. not involved. But the 
union struck. Some 300 men stopped work. 
Of course, the authority ordered them back, 
and after 2 days they went back. The em- 
ployer put in a claim for $10,000, and the 
impartial chairman awarded him $4,100. 
Now the unions said they would never pay 
tois, And they took it to all the tate courta 

finally to the Supreme Court. The — 
tion of the impartial chairman was i — 
and the union had to pay. And rrom then 
on, we have made lots of fines against both 
unions and employers. 

We have had one union that for a number 
of years was very careless, There were em- 
ployers who cheated on pensions, welfare, 
and wages. The union, in conjunction with 
this authority, has collected back wages, pen- 
sions, and welfare in the sum of over $500,000. 

These are the things that happen. This 
stops strikes while the contract is in exist- 
ence. The impartial chairman has power 
only from the time the contract is signed 
until it expires. When the contract expires, 
the unions and the companies negotiate a 


new contract, unless they ask the authority 


to arbitrate it. Then the authority would 
arbitrate it. 

In 1942, the authority arbitrated the con- 
tract. In 1944, the authority also arbitrated 
the contract. In 1946, the unions and the 
employers elected not to have the authority 
in. They negotiated a contract which 
caused them to have a strike—and the strike 
lasted 8 weeks. After the contract was 
signed, part of the employers didn’t want to 
have anything to do with the authority be- 
cause they said the union forced the con- 
tract on them and they weren't going to be 
party to enforcing it, that the union could 
go on and enforce its own contract. 

At that time, we had in the authority at 
least three Jersey locals and some of the New 
York locals stayed in, but the employers who 
dealt with one of our biggest locals with- 
drew from the authority. When the next 
contract came due, the employers who had 
withdrawn agreed to go back into the au- 
thority. They had sued the union for $10 
million for the 1946 strike. After examina- 
tion before trial, the union wanted to make 
peace with the employers and they entered 
into a peace pact—a 5-year peace pact—and 
the authority was to enforce it. Maurice 
Tobin was then Secretary of Labor and he 
appointed me as chairman of this authority 
to enforce the pact. 

The authority has been going ever since. 
Now, we in this authority don’t just arbi- 
trate contracts. We have other functions— 
along the waterways, on the docks, in load- 
ing, in things of that kind. We are inter- 
ested in traffic, in city and State legislation, 
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in other matters that affect management and 
labor. 

This arbitration authority has been func- 
tioning since 1940, And the same man has 
been the arbitrator. This doesn’t usually 
happen. When you are an arbitrator and 
you rule against the unions, they get rid of 
you, and if you rule against the employers, 
they get rid of you. In the New York City 
Trucking Authority, the impartial chairman 
is elected every 2 years. 

The authority is financed by employers and 
unions. The employers pay two-thirds of 
the budget, the unions one-third, In one 
union, the employer is obligated to pay on a 
per man basis. On others, they pay a flat 
sum, On some, employers pay only by the 
case. The unions pay as a group. 

This authority and its chairman have been 
called on in strikes in other industries and 
the chairman has served on panels to solve 
disputes—under Mayor LaGuardia, under 
Mayor O'Dwyer, and under the present 
Mayor Wagner, Many cases involve im- 
portant industries—fuel, for example. This 
authority and its chairman have engaged 
in arbitrations involving cemeteries, casket 
people, longshoremen—people who do not 
belong to this authority but who do come to 
it for arbitration. 

In 1961 and 1962, the authority handled 
and gave decisions in more than 600 arbi- 
trations. This isn't all that we do. We 
mediate cases. We settle disputes over the 
telephone. The employer will call up and 
say he is going to fire somebody, and we will 
tell him, “Don’t do that.” The delegate 
says, “I can't do anything with this fellow; 

Im going to tle him up.” And we tell him, 

“Don't do that.” Most of these cases are 
settled when people call up and say they are 
going to do something and they are told 
not to do it. 

We have lots of calls from people who don't 
understand situations—in relation to holi- 
days, to a death in the family, things of that 
kind, Questions come in: “I want to do this. 
Can I do it?“ We have continuous contact 
with both the employer and the union and 
this avoids many arbitrations. We are a 
sort of information bureau—and in that way 
we keep peace in the industry. 


They Chose Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, so many 
times in recent history, our attention has 
been drawn to the various types and vol- 
ume of assistance which our great Nation 
has extended to all areas of the free 
world and even to our former enemies. 
Perhaps, therefore, it is a temptation, 
at times, to assume the posture of one 
who is, however graciously, only a giver. 
I am reminded, Mr. Speaker, that on 
many occasions, to use a colloquial ex- 
pression “bread on the waters has come 
back iced cake.” 

This has been further impressed upon 
me by a most informative booklet which 
has come to my attention—and which, I 
am sure, has also been received by my 
colleagues. It is published by the Inter- 
national Rescue Committee, Inc., in com- 
memoration of its 30th anniversary year. 

Entitled “They Chose Freedom,” the 
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booklet tells the story of the refugees 
from political tyranny since 1933, as well 
as the history of International Rescue 
Committee's three decades in the serv- 
ice of freedom. Its stated objective is 
to make every American aware that the 
refugee is a vital asset to our Nation, so- 
ciety and culture—and to pay a fitting 
tribute to the millions who have risked 
their lives to reach freedom, 

The foreword bears this dedication: 

Dedicated to the men and women from 
behind the Iron Curtain who chose freedom, 
to those who succeeded in reaching their 
goal and to the anonymous thousands who 
falled, to those who will still try the pre- 
carious venture, to all who burrow under the 
walls of shame, or crawl through the barbed- 
wire barriers—workers, farmers, shopkeep- 
ers, businessmen, artists, professionals, stu- 
dents, who dare to struggle for the way out 
to join their brothers and sisters of the West 
in the task of strengthening freedom * * * 
and to the men and women in the West who 
reaffirm their own choice of freedom by help- 
ing others to be free—the people in all walks 
of life who contribute time, energy, and 
money to the 20th-century underground rail- 
way, those in government, business and la- 
bor, in religious organizations, charities and 
foundations, who provide the vital resources 
so that the choice of freedom may be im- 
plemented for all mankind. 


As Representative of Florida's Fourth 
District, which includes Greater Miami 
and the Florida Keys, the work of the In- 
ternational Rescue Mission with refugees 
from Castro’s tyranny is of special inter- 
est tome. The comments in the booklet 
underscore the many statements I have 
made on the floor of the House these past 
years and in my many conferences in 
that time with the administration and 
Government agencies. 

As the booklet sets forth: 

For the United States, this was a new ex- 
perience. Never before in American history 
had this country been the point of first asy- 
lum for such large numbers of political exiles. 
And because this was the first tidal flood 
of refugees created by a Communist govern- 
ment in the Western Hemisphere, America 
could not afford to fail. All Latin America 
was watching. 


The strongest commendation I can give 
the International Rescue Committee is to 
repeat its own statement: 

In our lifetime, totalitarian systems have 
plunged countiess millions into slavery and 
death. At least 10 million people have 
crossed over into freedom. 

No man alive can say how long it will be 
before the work of the International Rescue 
Committee will no longer need doing. The 
only certainty is that the path immediately 
ahead will continue to be difficult. IRC will 
have to be prepared for ever greater chal- 
lenges. 


I am sure, Mr. Speaker, that each of 
my colleagues joins me in extending best 
wishes on the 30th anniversary. year of 
this nonsectarian, nonprofit and dedicat- 
ed organization which has rendered so 
magnificent a service to our Nation and 
to the world. 

I respectfully suggest that my col- 
leagues would find a careful reading of 
“They Chose Freedom” a valuable ex- 
penditure of time. So clearly and so ac- 
curately does the IRC statement set forth 
the story of the Cuban refugee problems 
and the admirable efforts of the local 
citizenry to meet them, that I am includ- 
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ing, for the Record, pages 31 and 32 of 
the booklet: 


CARIBBEAN HURRICANE 


Tyrants breed tyrants. Fulgencio Batista 
fell in Cuba, and his place was taken by 
Fidel Castro. 

When the “July 26 movement” inherited 
the reins of government in Havana during 
the first days of 1959, Castro proclaimed 
that free elections would soon be held. But 
on May 1, 1961, he announced that Cuba 
was a “Socialist country” and there was no 
need for elections, The mask had dropped. 
On December 2, 1961, he declared that “I 
absolutely believe in Marxism”; to the con- 
sternation even of Kremlin apologists, he 
gloated that he had always held Commu- 
nist views but had concealed them lest he 
lose popular support during the fight for 
power. 

Since his achievement of mastery over 
Cuba, Castro has forced some 7 million of 
his countrymen to submit to the foreign 
policy of the Soviet Union. He deliberately 
converted his country into a military base 
for potential Russian aggression against the 
United States and Latin America. He seized 
church schools, expelled priests from Cuba, 
purged the universities of independent 
minds, and subordinated the trade unions 
to government control. He jailed more than 
50,000 Cubans for “political crimes” and 
executed over 1,000 people, including 22 
American citizens. 

By the beginning of 1963, some 255,000 
refugees had fled, all but 35,000 of them 
receiving asylum in the United States. An- 
other 200,000 Cubans were in possession of 
visa waivers and were desperately waiting 
for some method of transportation. In 
short, about half a million Cubans were 
choosing freedom. They had learned that 
Castro’s revolution was nothing less than & 
fraud on freedom. 

It took only 6 months for Castro to reveal 
that he had no respect for constitutional 
government. On July 17, 1959, Dr. Manuel 
Urrutia Lleo, first president of Cuba after 
Batista’s overthrow, was removed by Castro 
for publicly expressing opposition to com- 
munism. That event alone was enough to 
indicate the direction in which the regime 
was going. It was, therefore, no surprise in 
1962 when he world learned that Russia? 
troops were digging in on the island and 
that missile ranges were being built. 

The disillusionment of Cubans who had 
fought with Castro against the Batista dic- 
tatorship came very quickly, as the IRC was 
among the first to discover. The subsequent 
ouster of Dr. Urrutia from the presidency 
and his house arrest In July left no doubt 
that IRO's services would be needed on this 
new battlefront. Moreover, the turmoil in 
Cuba had highlighted the ferment of re- 
sistance to both rightist and leftist dictator- 
ships in the Caribbean. In September 1959: 
IRC’s board of directors formally offered fts 
aid to demoeratic refugees from Castro's 
Cuba; Trujillo’s Dominican Republic 
Duvalier's Haiti. Since then, refugees from 
the Trujillo terror who were aided by 
have been able to return to their land—* 
result yet to be achieved in the other two 
countries. Several IRC-aided Dominicans 
played important roles in the democrati? 
government established In 1962. 

The Caribbean refugee program, under 
the chairmanship of Nicholas Duke Biddle 
was IRC’s answer to the greatest challenge 
of its career. Not even the Hungarian crisis 
which produced 180,000 refugees, coul 
match the magnitude of the task now pre- 
sented. 

For the United States, this was a new 
experience. Never before in American his- 
tory had this country been the point of first 
asylum for such large numbers of political 
exiles. And because this was the first tidal 
food of refugees created by a Communis 
government in the Western Hemisphere: 
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America could not afford to fal. AN Latin 
America was watching. 


MIAMI—THE AMERICAN “VIENNA” 


Only 90 miles from Castro's island-tyranny, 
Florida was the logical first port of call. The 
refugees came by all routes and through a 
variety of ruses: 

A Cuban airline pilot stowed away on a 
commercial plane. IRC helped him with 
clothes, expense money, and finally with a 
job. Working and saving he was able to 
buy plane tickets for his family to join him: 

A distillery worker, refusing to serve in 
the Revolutionary Militia, decided with seven 
other men and two women to escape the im- 
Prisoned island. In a small outboard motor- 
boat, they navigated for Key West, but 16 
miles from their destination they ran out of 
gas. Caught in a gale, they were blown out 
to sea, losing sight of the land. Next day, 
their food and water gave out. On the third 
day, after abandoning hope of rescue, they 
Were sighted by a merchant ship which ra- 
dioed the Coast Guard to bring them in. 

The files of the IRC case workers are re- 
plete with the stories of average men and 
Women who risked their lives rather than 
remain under Castro's tyranny. Many of 
them had fought alongside Castro against 
the Batista tyranny, only to find themselves 
betrayed into the hands of the Communist 
tyranny. But they retained their love of 
freedom, and refused to yield to disillusion- 
Ment and cynicism. 

A good many first reached Mexico, then 
crossed into the United States to make their 
Way to Miami where friends and relatives 
had preceded them. Ignorant of American 
law, they lived in terror of deportation to 
Cuba, until steps could be taken to legalize 
their position as political refugees. 

In Florida, America learned at first hand 
the kind of problem that European cities like 
Vienna had experienced when the refugee 
Streams were let loose. The pressure on 
Miami was compounded when Castro applied 
Hitler's technique of using would-be refugees 
as a source of income. People would be 
Permitted to leave, provided they agreed to 
turn over all their property to the regime. 
At the gangpianks of ships and planes, refu- 
Bees with exit visas would be stripped of 
Wristwatches and wedding rings before be- 
ing allowed to board. Arriving in Florida 
With no possessions but the clothes on their 
backs, with no money, no place to stay and 
no jobs, they had no hope of making a new 
Start in life, except for the help of the 
American people. 

Governmental action was based on the 
Premise that the voluntary agencies would 
do the basic resettlement job. In the Miami 
area, Federal policy allowed for direct refu- 
gee relief payments up to $100 monthly per 
family. The local school system was reim- 
bursed for the additional pupil load, and a 
Small sum was provided for those who sought 
to move out of Miami. 

RESETTLEMENT PROGRAM 


America’s volunteer organizations once 
again filled the gap. As the one nonsectarian 
agency whose basic objective is to help the 
Victims of political tyranny, the Interna- 
tonal Rescue Committee joined the religious 
Organizations in providing immediate relief, 
followed by the more enduring aid of find- 
ing jobs, reuniting families, speeding re- 
Settlement and integration in other locali- 

Some idea of the achievement can be 
Fathered from these figures: of the 162,210 
Cubans officially listed in Miami by the be- 
Binning of April 1963, 35,623 were registered 
With IRC; of the 58,000 moved to 
other parts of the United States, 13,000 were 
resettled by IRC. 

In a 22-month period, the record shows 
that IRC-New York alone has carried a case- 
load of more than 20,000. In addition, it 
Operates the only clothing center for Cuban 
Tefugebs in the area, which in the same pe- 
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riod provided items of apparel without 
charge to over 30,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren, largely in bitter winter months, 

Again, because of its long experience with 
the problems of refugee-professionals, IRC 
found itself in a position to render spectal 
service. It was able to assist Cuban physi- 
cians to qualify for practice in the United 
States with the help of special foundation 
grants. 

A DEMOCRATIC TRUST FUND 

America was meeting a new kind of refu- 
gee. IRC had no difficulty understanding 
why so many—and particularly the most 
political-minded—of the Cubans wanted to 
remain in Miami. Their thoughts were back 
in Havana, and with the conviction that 
liberation would inevitably come for their 
country, they did not seek integration in 
some distant city. Cuba will reclaim these 
men and women some day. The democratic 
lessons they learn here in America, the 
spirit they perceive and come to share, will 
be carried back across the straits of Florida. 
They are a human trust fund left in our 
care; in our hands, this fund must appreci- 
ate in value as part of the world's democratic 
treasure, to be used as freedom's resources 
in the time of liberation that will ultimately 
come. 

In stressing the responsibility of the 
American people to help the Cubans, Nicho- 
las Biddle stated, “We are dealing with peo- 
ple who have lost a great deal more than 
their material possessions. They can be our 
allies and advocates at a time when we need 
maximum support in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. This can be so only if their exile 
does not become an experience to be recalled 
in the future with bitterness, associated with 
memories of indifference and lack of under- 
standing on our part.” 

One effort to overthrow Castro had failed. 
Cubans who chose to fight for the freedom 
of their country were captured and endured 
long imprisonment until their release was 
effected in December 1962. The political 


by the Soviet presence only 90 miles from 
the United States, make it all the more im- 
perative that ald be given to the Cubans 
who have chosen freedom’s side. Some day 
they will go home to establish democracy 
on their island. Alone among the refugee 
groups, they have good reason to expect an 
early end to their exile. Until that day ar- 
rives, the assistance of the American people 
is needed to sustain them. 


Hon. Estes Kefauver 
SPEECH 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
Estes KEFAUVER has left an indelible 
mark on the history of our time. His 
courage in facing the issues, his deter- 
mination to voice his convictions will fur- 
nish a continuing example to those who 
are to follow. 

Our families have been friends for 
many years, and I consider his loss a 
personal one. 

Without apology, we differed on mat- 
ters of political philosophy, yet it was 
a difference based on respect. His warm 
friendliness, soft voice, and pleasant 
manner were basic to the character of 
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this man who was truly interested in his 
fellow man. 

Such personal gentleness, however, 
hid a determined spirit and a resolute 
wil. Working constantly, ESTES KEFAU- 
VER enjoyed engaging the toughest op- 
position, whether they be political bosses, 
captains of industry, of leaders or orga- 
nized crime. 

Excelling in courage and resolute in 
completing his task, ESTES KEFAUVER 
never lost the rugged independence and 
individualism which is so characteristic 
of the great people of Tennessee. 

Though none can ease the loss to 
Nancy and his children, we may only 
share their sorrow and say that we will 
miss him too. 

I commend the following editorials 
from Senator Keravuver’s hometown 
newspapers to your attention; 

[From the Chattanooga Times, Aug 11, 1963] 
KEFAUVER oF TENNESSEE, 1903-63 
On the threshold of another quarter-cen- 


Tennesseean and American, 


For his advent to the Senate 15 years ago, 
after a decade as Third District 
sentative in the House, marks a distinct po- 
litical era in State history; an era now 
ended. 

Senator Kerauver’s election m 1948—one 


signal among his accomplishments. 
Service had long since become his life. -As 


where he paid his own way, he worked to 
that end. 7 

It was in Chattanooga, as a young lawyer, 
that his concepts of service were refined and 


were to come. 

By 1946 he had been named by Collier's 
magazine as one of the 10 outstanding Mem- 
bers of the House. The first of his two books 
(the other was “Crime in America”), “20th 
Century had been termed “must 
reading“ by Bernard Baruch. In its plea 
for more efficient congressional machinery, 
it revealed him as a serious student of gov- 
ernment with a broad grasp of the demo- 
cratic function. 

During his sponsorship of countless bills 
aimed at progress and reform, he was named 
by Time as one of the 10 best Senators. 

And only last Thursday in the Senate, his 
detailed arguments on the communications 
satellite issue filled 10 pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, 

He went down as he would have desired, 
a vigorous battler for principles in which 
he believed. Throughout his entire career 
his actions were open and aboveboard. He 
was not a straddier. Often, he was clair- 
voyant in his approach to the divisive and 
controversial questions, such as human re- 
lations. He earned both the enmity of pow- 
erful groups and parochial epithets of anti- 
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South.” But history will Judge him, we are 
sure; as southern, and American, to the core. 

During two mighty, fascinating efforts for 
the Presidency, in 1952 and 1956, no one 
seemed for him but the people. He stormed 
the primaries, and lost in the smoke-laden 
rooms. 

The voters became acquainted with, and 
liked, his soft tones and his unassuming 
directness, his gentle manner and dogged 
pursuit. 

As Democratic nominee for Vice President 
in 1956, he drew further distinction to his 
State. 

He was dedicated from youth to the ideals 
and objectives of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority. And in his passing, the TVA has 
lost perhaps its best and most influential 
friend. 

He took an active role in constructive leg- 
islation involving every phase of domestic 
life, as the news columns attest. These ef- 
forts alone, climaxed in his crime investiga- 
tions, made him known in every capital of 
the world. 

But he was equally concerned with the 
future and strength of the free world. As 
an original supporter of the Atlantic Union 
and the North Atlantic Treaty Alliance, he 
styled himself forthrightly and commend- 
ably as an internationalist. Often a dele- 
gate to world parliamentary councils, he 
never spared himself in his hectic travels. 

It was not easy to capture the essence of 
Estes Keravver. There were times when 
turmoil and relentless pressures of public 
life closed in around and depressed him. 
When the campaigns seemed to offer impos- 
ing or impossible odds, there occasionally 
was a withdrawal that accompanied his con- 
tinuous handshaking. 

Incredibly, and sustained by a basic love 
for people in the mass, he bounced back 
time and again. 

From his boyhood in Madisonville, in the 
shadow of the Great Smokies, there was 
about him a friendliness, a strength and a 
stern independence of thought that thrust 
him toward prominence. 

By 1960, when he won his third Senate 
term, he had appeared to achieve that illu- 
sory status, political invincibility in the 
State—despite his implacable enemies. But 
his punishing life had taken its toll. And 
today, with three and a half years of his 
term yet to run, he is gone. 

Estes Keravuver carries with him the re- 
spect and affection of thousands, even of 
those who frequently disagreed with him. 
He has been a force for good in the Nation 
and in the world. As the late conservative 
Republican Senator Charles Tobey, of New 
Hampshire, said of him, he “had in his 
heart a need of decency in America.” We, 
who have followed him since the early days, 
shall treasure his memory. 


[From the Chattanooga News-Free Press, 
Aug. 10, 1963] 
SENATOR Estes KEFAUVER 


One of Tennessee's most colorful and 
widely known political careers came to a 
sudden and shocking close this morning 
when Senator ESTES KEFAUVER, active in de- 
bate on the Senate fioor as late as yesterday, 
died at 3:40 a.m. 

While the Senate considered the program 
for communications satellites, Senator KE- 
FAUVER suffered what he at first thought was 
discomfort caused by indigestion. He rode 
to Bethesda Naval Hospital in a private car, 
where tests brought the diagnosis that his 
illness was a mild heart attack that would 
require him to rest for 3 weeks. In this day 
when former President Dwight D. Eisen- 
hower suffered a severe attack and not only 
survived but returned to good health to run 
for a second term, and when Senator LYNDON 
JOHNSON recovered from a heart attack to 
run for and be elected Vice President, it ap- 
peared possible the illness of Senator KE- 
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FAUVER might be only a N agriastl delay in 
the career that brought him international 
prominence. 

But his condition suddenly worsened and 
death came from what doctors described as 
“a rupture of the main blood vessel from 
the heart.” 

In his 60 years, Senator KEFAUVER carried 
on the prominence of his family which had 
begun as early as the time of Tennessee 
statehood. 

Early in his career as a Chattanooga at- 
torney, Estes KEFAUVER involved himself in 
government. It attracted him as a moth is 
drawn to a flame, and he developed a highly 
personal technique that drew to him voters 
with a spirit of mission and loyalty that 
was to stand him in good stead throughout 
his life. 

CAMPAIGNING 

Senator Kerauver was never a brilliant 
speaker or a shining personality who awed 
or overwhelmed his audiences. Rather, he 
was somewhat hesitant and low pitched in 
his approach. He gave the impression of 
utter simplicity that was disarming and ac- 
companied by a tirelessness in personal cam- 
paigning that has been unexcelled by any 
modern political figures. His big hand was 
constantly outstretched as he said quietly, 
“I'm Estes KEFAUVER.” 

The effectiveness of his technique was 
first noted as he served as representative for 
the Third Congressional District. He was a 
rather extreme liberal in political approach, 
far more so than the electorate that repeat- 
edly returned him to office by large margins. 
He rose with the tide of the Roosevelt New 
Deal, coasted with the waves of liberalism in 
the Truman Fair Deal, crested in the po- 
litical cross currents of the 1950's. 

After 10 years in Congress, he chose odds 
which to many seemed too_much. But 
ESTES KEFAUVER never was awed by odds. 
He challenged the Crump political organiza- 
tion in the race for the U.S. Senate seat 
held by Tom Stewart. His campaign style, 
that was to become a nationally known 
trademark, and the errors of Boss Ed 
Crump brought him victory. Mr. Crump 
turned in that 1948 election from his pre- 
vious backing of Senator Stewart to sup- 
port relatively unknown Judge John Mitch- 
ell. This divided the forces against whom 
Estes KEFAUVER had to fight. Then, at a 
time when the Chattanooga Congressman 
was not well known in distant parts of the 
State, Mr. Crump by his opposition gave him 
the kind of publicity that proved to be the 
greatest asset of the Kefauver campaign. As 
Mr. Crump attacked him in full-page news- 
paper ads by calling him a political pet 
coon, ESTES KEFAUVER donned a coonskin 
cap and assumed the role of champion of 
those who fought against political boss- 
ism, declaring that if indeed he were a pet 
coon, he was not Mr. Crump's pet coon. 
That campaign took Estes KEFAUVER to the 
U.S. Senate although he gained only a little 
more than 40 percent of the total vote, with 
Senator Stewart and Judge Mitchell splitting 
the rest. 

Having achieved this political pinnacle, 
Senator KEFAUVER quickly consolidated his 
position. He maintained close touch with 
the grassroots and carefully built patron- 
age fences. 

SOURCE OF STRENGTH x 


The backbone of his political strength was 


the powerful labor unions and their politi- 


cal arms, plus minority groups and those 
who sought from Federal Government spe- 
cial welfare State programs. To this core 
he added many by his ardent campaigning, 
sustained even in nonelection years by the 
familiar letters by the hundreds signed sim- 
ply Estes and Christmas cards and other 
communications of very personal nature. 
He was reelected to the Senate twice, and 
was never to suffer serious political setback 
except in his ambitions to be President. 
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His liberal philosophy was aimed toward 
attainment of the Nation’s highest office. 
He yearned for it and built his record to 
move toward it. While less determined men 
would have been discouraged by the inability 
to gain an “in” status with the National 
Democratic Party's “pros,” Senator Esrus 
KEFAUVER fought for the presidential nom- 
ination in preferential primaries and with 
direct appeals. Using a nationwide reputa- 
tion won by his televised investigations of 
crime that showed him off to advantage 
questioning known racketeers, he became a 
serious presidential contender in 1952 and 
again in 1956, only to be defeated at the 
Democratic convention both times. 

But in 1956, his fight won him the con- 
solation prize” of the vice presidential nom- 
ination over a young Senator named John 
F. Kennedy. 

Senator Kxrauvxn's voting record reflected 
his national political aims and the liberal 
trend of his party. He constantly advocated 
policies of more centralized power in Wash- 
ington, of larger Government, of more Fed- 
eral spending, of increased handout programs 
domestically and foreign aid abroad. He 
was an internationalist, an early advocate of 
Atlantic Union and a sort of world govern- 
ment. 

Though he was from a Southern State, 
he excluded himself from the band of south- 
ern Senators who over the years have fought 
the many battles in defense of the Constitu- 
tion and against Federal intervention to 
force racial integration. 

TYPICAL BATTLE 


His last battle on the Senate floor yester- 
day was typical of his position throughout 
his career. He was fighting for governmental 
control of satellite communications and op- 
posing ownership and management of this 
field by private enterprise. 

By his sudden death, a political figure of 
historic proportions has been removed from 
the turbulent Tennessee scene that he 80 
effectively mastered from Bristol to Memphis 
for many years. 

His rise to power marked a new political 
era in our State and reflected strong political 
currents on the national level. His passing 
surely will mark the beginning of still an- 
other new era in Tennessee political and 
governmental life. 

As Tennesseans express condolence to Mrs. 
Kefauver and their three daughters and one 
son, citizens of all political persuasions will 
recognize that the career of Senator ESTES 
KEFAUVER has been a powerful and historic 
one that has had a significant influence in 
our Nation. 


Aid Our Friends, Then Stop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker. An 
editorial which appeared in the Friday, 
August 16 issue of the Kewanee (III.) 
Star-Courier, one of the fine daily news- 
papers in my congressional district, 
vividly points out the position many of 
us have with respect to our foreign aid 


program. 

After attentively listening to the de- 
bate on H.R. 7885, the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1963, I am more than ever con- 
that the e bill in its present form 
should be defeated. 
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It is high time this entire program 
be carefully reviewed and revised. I can 
See no reason whatsoever, with the stag- 
gering public and private debt facing us 
today, Why we should continue to spend 
billions on foreign aid when many of 
these recipients—the rich and poor 
alike—both friend and enemy appear so 
little concerned about helping them- 
Selves, 

I quite agree with the following edi- 
torial—a drastic change in policy is long 
Overdue. If we have to help, let us help 
only our friends and stop right there: 

Ar OUR FRIENDS, THEN STOP 

Looking back to the beginning of foreign 
aid, and to the idealistic yet practical princi- 
ples on which it was then postulated, gives 
One something of an Alice-in-Wonderland 
feeling. 

The start is found in the Marshall plan. 
The idea was to use American resources to 
help rebuild war-shattered nation, and to 
bring about a peaceful, cooperative world 
based upon free institutions—including free 
popular elections. 

The tragedy is that many billions of our 
foreign aid have been used for very different 
ends It has gone to dictatorships, in which 
the people have no voice at all in affairs. 
Worst of all, it has gone, in instance after 
instance, to members of or sympathizers with 
the Communist bloc. Thus, our own dol- 
lars have been used to strengthen our ene- 
mies—and even to buy them advanced weap- 
Ons of war. 

One can understand that foreign aid dis- 
tributions of billions of dollars are often 
Wasteful and misdirected. That is inevitable 
in so vast an undertaking. But there can 
be no excuse for employing it to our own 
disadvantage and danger. A drastic change 
in policy has long been in order. Let us aid 
dur friends, and stop right there. 


Northern Pastors State Civil Rights 
Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently nine Negro pastors in Rockford, 
Ill, my home community, addressed a 
letter to the editor of the Rockford 
Morning Star. I wish at this time to in- 
Clude with these remarks a copy of that 
letter. 

I have been deeply concerned by the 
Tacial strife that has torn and divided 
dur county in recent months. It has be- 
Come only too apparent that with the 
Passage of time and the failure to re- 
Solve some of the basic difficulties that 
Underlie these tensions there has been 
an upsurge in violence in some places 
and a corresponding diminution of that 
Teasonable and Christian spirit which is 

y needed if we are to solve this cru- 
cial problem. Therefore, when I read 

particular letter, written and signed 
as it is by nine Negro pastors, I was tre- 
Mendously heartened and reassured to 
Note the high level of their common- 
Sense and devotion to the principle of 
Nonviolence, These men of the church 
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are all of them sincerely interested, I 
know, in bettering the lot of the Negro 
citizen and assuring him the kind of 
first-class citizenship to which I strongly 
feel he is entitled under the Constitution 
of our land. At the same time they have 
clearly indicated their desire and will- 
ingness to proceed to negotiate, as they 
put it, “without rancor or unfair de- 
mands.” 

Mr. Speaker, it is with real pride and 
pleasure that I take advantage of this 
opportunity to publicly praise and com- 
mend these men who, I think, are truly 
motivated by a Christian conscience and 
a desire to bind up and heal the wounds 
that have been created in our beloved 
country in recent weeks and months. I 
hope that their example will be followed 
by others who are called upon to play a 
leading role at this critical juncture in 
our Nation's history. 

The letter follows: 

NEGRO Pastors STATE CIVIL RIGHTS STAND 


To the EDITOR: 

As leaders of Rockford and Winnebago 
County, the Minister’s Fellowship wishes to 
make known its stand with reference to our 
position as it relates to interracial tensions 
and inequities, 

We are aware of the smoldering unrest 
among our people throughout the country 
and in Rockford in our efforts to achieve full 
and unfettered rights as American citizens. 
We recognize the barriers imposed that are 
designed to prevent us from sharing equita- 
bly in every facet of life. We, the Negroes, 
have fought to preserve democracy and job 
opportunities made possible by the economy 
of our dollars, labor, and devotion to the 
country which we have helped to build. 

We are also aware of the difficulties im- 
posed upon us in renting adequate housing, 
buying homes, or building of our own choice 
and according to our means. Housing is 
pivotal in that it governs the education of 
children and sets social and cultural pat- 
terns. We are aware of other areas where the 
conscience of our community needs stirring, 
and this we intend to do. 

Realizing that the Negro community bears 
responsibilities in the achievement of full 
rights and opportuni@ies, we propose to ap- 
proach the tasks ahead with determined dis- 
cretion and Christian dignity: We shall re- 
lentlessly pursue our goals with grim deter- 
mination through all proper channels with 
every desire to negotiate without rencor or 
unfair demands. As in our conference with 
Mayor Ben Schleicher, July 16, we've agreed 
to pursue this course of action. 

We seek to spell out in definite terms our 
areas of concentration now, that has been 
and is under study for a factual report. We 
elicit the aid of any and all loyal Americans 
to join usin this action. Words and promises 
will not do. We are setting up machinery 
for an organizational structure which will 
include any and all persons within our com- 
munity, but particularly through the 
churches. Our areas of concentration are: 
Housing, education, economic action, polit- 
ical action, employment, and social action. 

There shall be committees for each area 
and shall reach down to the grass roots, 
including all wishing to work democratically 
and without violence. 

Our course of action should and must not 
be construed as opposition to protest marches 
in other parts of the Nation, or one of neces- 
sity in Rockford. We shall choose the course 
we deem best for our situation and com- 
munity at this time. We further submit 
that the position we take is not intended 
to mean that we would not promote or take 
part in a protest march in Rockford except 
as a last resort. A protest march at this 
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time in our opinion is ill-timed and ill- 
advised. We deplore and oppose any person 
or group who would use the aspirations of 
our people for personal gain or empty 
notoriety. 

We decry and will oppose those who might 
seek to sell the dignity and aspirations of 
our people for handouts or a mess of pottage 
or selfish gains and unwarranted publicity 
for a chosen few. We have vested interests 
in Rockford and seek to secure them by fur- 
ther investments adding to the total culture 
of Rockford of which we are an integral part, 

This statement is authorized and approved 
by the following ministers and their congre- 
gations: 

Pilgrim Baptist Church, Rev. E. H. E. Gil- 
bert; Providence Baptist Church, Rev. W. 
Prince Vaughn; Macedonia Baptist Church, 
Rev. Artie Shaw; Shiloh Baptist Church, Rev. 
E. Z. Curry; Miles Memorial C. M. E. Church, 
Rev. J. S. Turner: Mount Olive Baptist 
Church, Rev. Namen N. Kline; Greater New 
Hope Baptist Church, Rev. A. G. White; 
Christian Union Baptist Church, Rev. L. E. 
Green; and Liberty Baptist Church, Rev. 
William T. Henderson, 


Our Men at the U.N. 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, the 
Mansfield News-Journal had an excel- 
lent editorial in its July 30, 1963, edition 
which I would like to bring to the atten- 
tion of the House. It points out the 
growing concern that many of our citi- 
zens have for the inept representation 
we have at the United Nations. Amer- 
ican interests seem to be sacrificed to 
expedient appeasing of the Communist 
and neutral nations’ blocs. I commend 
it to the attention of the Members of this 


body. 
OUR MEN ar THE UN. 

The incompetence of the U.S. delegation 
to the United Nations is app: R 

For example, hundreds of thousands of 
U.S. tax dollars are poured into Cuba dis- 
guised as grants from the U.N. for agricul- 
tural research, 

Cuba is a puppet state. Its people aré 
crushed under the colonial policy of Soviet 
Russia, 

Does our U.N. delegation protest? Ah, no. 
It approves, b 

The newly independent nations of Africa 
are charging that South Africa and the 
Portuguese colonies are threatening world 
peace. y 

Soberly our Security Council delegation 
listens to this h 8 

South Africa is threatening nobody. She 
has grave international problems and her 
policy of apartheid between white and 
colored races has been subjected to worldwide 
criticism. But, according to its charter, the 
U.N. is not supposed to interfere in a state's 
internal affairs. 

Obviously the African politicians want to 
get their hands on South Africa so they 
have trumped up the world threat talk and 
Americans at the U.N. swallow the phony 
bait, 

The Portuguese colonies, on the other 
hand, have virtually no internal problems. 
The races are completely integrated in 
Angola and Mozambique. Trouble has been 
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caused in both countries by external raid- 
ers, considered Communist inspired. 

But the African politicians want to get 
their hands on the Portuguese possessions 
as well, so they charge that international 
peace is threatened. Adlai Stevenson plays 
along by calling for self-determination. 

Our UN. delegation was a party to the 
destruction of independence in Katanga. 

Our U.N.’ers helped force the Dutch out of 
Borneo, turning West Irian over to Sukarno 
who, with Communist help, is really threat- 
ening world peace by trying to create an East 
Indian empire. 

If our U.N. delegation is truly trying to 
represent the best interests of this Nation 
and of world peace, then it is both naive 
and incompetent. 

The American people 
representation. 


deserve better 


Individual Ambition: The Key to 


Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial from the August 26 issue of 
the Washington World should serve to 
remind all Americans that this is still a 
land of opportunity for those, regard- 
less of color, who are willing to work for 
it. Individual success will never be 
measured in demonstrations, marches, 
and Government aid. 

INDIVIDUAL AMBITION: THE KEY TO 
Success 

S. B. Fuller, at 58, has reached a level of 
business success attained by few men. In 
addition to the Fuller Products Coi, which 
produces a nationally known line of cos- 
metics and allied products, he controls eight 
other corporations. Among them is a de- 
partment store in Chicago, a real estate trust 
in New York, and the Courler chain of news- 
papers serving Negro readers in Chicago, New 
York, Detroit, and Pittsburgh. 

Born of poor parents in Louisiana, Fuller 
went to school only as far as the sixth grade. 
Moving to Chicago as a young man, he 
started the Fuller Products Co. in 1935 on 
capital of only $25. Today, the company's 
gross sales comes to more than $10 million 
annually. 

He has risen to success in the true tradi- 
tion of the American business entrepreneur. 
According to the well-worn cliche—he is a 
self-made man. S. B. Fuller is a Negro. 

Fuller describes himself as an integration- 
ist—pointing out that many of his em- 
ployees are white. In commenting on cur- 
rent affairs, he says he opposes the views 
and tactics being used by militant Negroes. 
These tactics stigmatize an entire race, he 
teols, and accomplish little that is positive. 

Instead of arousing interest and sympathy, 
they create antagonisms. 

Fuller indicts many of his protesting ra- 
cial fellows on other grounds as well. He 
claims they do not participate as fully as 
they might nor do they take ample advan- 
tage of the opportunities available to them 
in education, employment, housing, recre- 
ation, and other avenues open to them in 
the economy. 

Negroes, Fuller notes, who haye the same 
determination and confidence and ambition 
as their fellow Americans will find far fewer 
barriers to success. His comments are co- 
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gent since he is by no means a lone repre- 
sentative of his race to achieve a large degree 
of success, nor is he alone among his people 
in expressing the opinions in which he be- 
lieves. i 

As à group, Negroes spend about $23 billion 
annually in this country; they have about 
$1.8 billion of its capital, They contribute 
actively to business affairs. A large number 
operate small businesses. Many others are 
successful publishers, outstanding in ath- 
letics, prominent in all of the professions— 
teaching, law, medicine, and they grow 
steadily in both rank and number as gov- 
ernment servants, 

Americans, no matter what their race, 
color, or creed, can achieve unlimited suc- 
cess in this Nation of opportunity by exert- 


Ing effort as individuals to obtain desired 


goals. 


Physicists in Pittsburgh Area Sign 
Letter in Response to One Written by 
Dr. Edward Teller 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues a letter which I have received 
from some constituents of mine. The 
letter responds to one written by Dr. 
Edward Teller, and is signed by 14 out- 
standing physicists in the Pittsburgh 
area: 


Jury 31, 1963, 

At the suggestion and with the support 
of the Federation of American Scientists, we 
feel compelled to respond to a letter by Dr. 
Edward Teller concerning the nuclear weap- 
on test ban treaty, 

Dr. Teller makes two major points in his 
letter: First, that cheating is possible on 
very small atmospheric tests that may be 
important for the development of a missile 
defense, and second, that large atmospheric 
tests are desirable to allow us to catch up 
to the U.S.S.R. in the development of high- 
yield weapons. As a partial answer to these 
comments, we should like to make the fol- 
lowing points: First, it does not seem to be 
a matter of nuclear technology that is hold- 
ing up the development of an effective anti- 
missile The problems are more 
along the lines of how to tell armed missiles 
from decoys, how to detect missiles in suffi- 
cient time to be able to strike them down 
in spite of screening devices that may be 
used, and how to destroy missiles with 100 
percent efficiency in view of the fact that a 
single missile that gets through our defenses 
may wipe out an entire city. Second, it is 
by no means clear that the high-yield weap- 
ons referred to are very useful military de- 
vices, since the lower yield. weapons we 
already possess are capable of destroying vir- 
tually any target they reach. We have long 
possessed the ability to produce High-yleld 
weapons; the decision not to develop them 
was prompted by considerations of their 
limited usefulness. Third, if both sides 
continue unlimited testing, there is little 
reason to suppose that the Soviet Union is 
incapable of maintaining any lead it may 
have developed in certain areas of weapons 
technology; if further testing is likely to 
close existing gaps, it is equally likely that 
the U.S.S.R. can close the gaps in those 
areas in which we presently maintain a lead. 

Let us, however, concede that there are 
some risks inherent in the treaty, or, for 
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that matter, in any treaty that could be ne- 
gotiated along similar lines. The most im- 
portant question is how these risks comparé 
to those we face in the absence of such 4 
treaty. Both countries have stockpiles of 
nuclear weapons which are far more than 
sufficient for mutual annihilation, even al- 
lowing for a reasonably effective defense 
against the delivery vehicles: Our urgent 
concern should be to prevent the use of this 
awesome power, and ultimately to return the 
world to a state in which nuclear an- 
nihilation is not a constant threat. Al- 
though the present treaty by no means Ac- 
complishes these alms, it is a step toward 
preventing a worsening of the situation; it 
is a step without which further progress away 
from war may be impossible, 
Sincerely yours, 
Allen I. Janis, John R. Townsend, 
Thomas M. Donahue, Ezra T. Newman. 
John J. Stachel, M. A. Biondi, M. P- 
Garfunkel, Frederic Keffer (Chalr- 
man), Irving J. Lowe, John H. Ander- 
son, Norman Austern, Department of 
Physics, University of Pittsburgh; Er- 
nest J. Sternglass, Chairman, Pitts- 
burgh Chapter, Federation of Ameri- 
can Scientists; Lincoln Wolfenstein. 
Richard E. Cutkosky, Department of 
Physics, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. = 


Politics Can Ruin the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN J. FLYNT, JR. 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. -FLYNT. Mr. Speaker, several 
days ago, I included in the Appendix of 
the Recor an outstanding editorial by 
Mr. Leon Smith, editor of the Free Press, 
Thomaston, Ga., entitled “The G 
Report Would Overcorrect the Racial 
Strife and Damage the Armed Forces. 
Several days later this same newspaper- 
man wrote another editorial on 
same subject, appropriately entitled 
“Politics Can Ruin the U.S. Armed 
Forces.” 

As Editor Smith so ably points out: 

This [Gesell report] goes far beyond thé 
matter of ractal integration. 


It would have the practical effect of 
deterring the Defense Establishment of 
the United States from its primary mis- 
sion of maintaining the security of the 
country and use the military as a 
force to implement a political decision 
for purely political purposes. 

This editorial, in full, follows: 

Porrries Can Ruin THE U.S. Armen Forc® 


The greatest wrong with the Russian mil!- 
tary organization, so American military me? 
have thought since we have been associa 
with the Soviet as an ally in World War t 
is the fact that each Russian military uni 
has a political officer. 

“You can't have politics in the Armed 
Forces,” we have contended through the vears 
and it has been a theory that has seen U5 
through many tough spots. 

A fighting man has been to leave 
polities on the other side of his oath as = 
fighting man. And, except for the fact tha 
they have done so, we might not have a 
in many of our wars. If our fighting me 
had stopped to consider the politics of man? 
actions in which they fought and died they 
may have never gone. 


— . 
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It is agreed, then, that politics and the 
fighting forces should be a separate and in- 
dependent arm of a democracy. 

Why, then, does the U.S. Government even 
Consider a politica] officer for every military 
installation? 

Take this paragraph from the Gesell re- 
Port—an infamous document prepared by 
an almost secret committee appointed by 
President Kennedy to study the equality of 
treatment and opportunity for Negro mili- 
tary personnel stationed within the United 
States: 

“An active program for eliminating off- 
base discrimination demands the creation of 
& wholly different working relationship be- 
tween the commander and the local com- 
munity * * * in the future the installation 
Commander should be required to appoint 
Such a (biracial) committee in order to bring 
together leaders of both the white and Negro 
Communities * * * care should be taken to 
include individuals experienced and con- 
cerned with problems of racial equality * * * 
the services must insure that when reach- 
ing the position of base commander are 
familiar with the requirements of the Con- 
Stitution and the history of the Negroes’ 
Struggle to achieve equality of treatment and 
Opportunity.” 

“In order to improve the processing of 
Complaints at the base level, procedures 
Must be established which will encourage 
Negro personnel to present complaints of, 

tion while eliminating the risk 
that they will be subject to criticism or 
Teprisal for so doing. In order to accom- 
Plish this, an officer should be designated at 
each base to receive such complaints, This 
Officer must have free access to the base com- 
Mander or his deputy for the purpose of 
Communicating and discussing complaints of 
discrimination. Commanders at bases must, 
Of course, be personally responsible for the 
®ffectiveness of the system and for condi- 
tions on the base.” 

A base commander entering into com- 
Munity politics and an officer to implement 
& purely political matter is what they sug- 
gest and we suggest that such an officer 
Could next suggest who to vote for in the 
Presidential elections. 

Politics, pure and simple, is what is sug- 
Bested that be integrated into the Armed 


This goes far beyond the matter of racial 
integration. 

The Gessell report could well be the blue- 
Print for the ruination of the four principal 

es of our country’s defense and 
Weaken us so that we could fall from the 
enemy within or without. 

And if you are as alarmed about all this 
we are, you will dash off a letter of pro- 
test to every elected official whose name you 
dan recall in Washington. 


Let’s Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HASTINGS KEITH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


ont: KEITH. Mr. Speaker, the recent 
‘vil Aeronautics Board decision to deny 
chatheast Alrlines an extension of its 
A arter to fly south of New York has 
aused much legitimate concern in New 
England. The Quincy Patriot Ledger 
og resses its disapproval in an editorial 
zi August 19, 1963. As the editorial 

ints out, the solvency and economic 
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health of Northeast Airlines is predi- 
cated in large measure upon its flights 
south of New York. Furthermore, as 
the two dissenting CAB members quite 
frankly state, it is probable that North- 
east service of the New York-Florida 
market is necessary to insure competi- 
tion which results in substantial benefits 
to the traveling public. Considerations 
such as these prompted many members 
of the New England delegation to tes- 
tify before the Senate Commerce Com- 
mittee which is reviewing the CAB 
decision. The reasons for the continu- 
ation of service by Northeast Airlines 
south of New York are many and com- 
pelling. The following editorial ex- 
presses them clearly and convincingly 
and I urge every Member of Congress 
to read it: 
Ler’s FIGHT 

The Civil Aeronautic Board's decision to 
amputate Northeast Airlines’ Boston-to- 
Florida routes and leave the stump of re- 
gional service will badly cripple New Eng- 
land. 

The health of New England transportation 


is precarious and this loss will be a further 


blow. 

The arguments the three-man majority of 
the CAB used to reach their decision seem 
wide of the mark. They cite the ability of 
the two other airlines to handle the traffic 
and note the line’s continuing financial difi- 
culties, but fail to take credit for those dif- 
culties. It was the CAB’s temporary award 
of the Florida runs in 1957 which placed un- 
usual financial burdens on the line. Be- 
cause the certification was temporary, the 
line could not gain favorable terms for the 
purchase of planes it needed. 

The report filed by the two-member mi- 
nority seems more cogent to us. Robert T. 
Murphy and G. Joseph Minetti said “the 
collapse of Northeast is virtually dictated by 
cutting off this one trunk route.” 

They noted that it marked the first time 
in the CAB's history that a line had been 
taken away from a carrier. “The liquida- 
tion of Northeast will be detrimental to its 
creditors, its stockholders,” to its employees, 
and “the hard-pressed New England area, 
which is already suffering from a deteriorat- 
ing railroad transportation system,” the mi- 
nority wrote. 

We believe the minority members see the 
picture in New England more clearly than 
the majority. And we believe the CAB rul- 
ing is spotted with enough legal questions to 
warrant a vigorous appeal through the 
courts of that ruling. 

There is the very real question of whether 
the two other lines flying the Boston-Florida 
corridor are adequate to carry all the traffic. 
Physically yes, but travelers recall vividly the 
kind of service available on the Florida run 
before Northeast entered the competition. 
Northeast cared about the comfort of its 
passengers and forced the same regard on 
Eastern and National. 

Northeast rattled the other lines by 
putting better planes in the service, getting 
jets into the race ahead of Eastern and seek- 
ing out new markets the other lines had re- 
jected. 

The CAB's basic finding that two carriers 
would be enough invites the next step: one 
carrier would be enough, technically; but 
competition is an important friend of trav- 
elers. The CAB had supported that idea by 
awarding the same routes in heavily traveled 
corridors to several carriers. Here they seem 
to be rejecting their own policy. 

The CAB decision, if allowed to stand, 
will impose considerable economic hardship 
on New England through loss of service and 
loss of the 2,000 jobs it provides, principally 
in the Boston area. It is a decision we hope 
will be reversed when the appeal is made. 
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Northeast has the strong support of the 
State's congressional delegation and the sym- 
pathy of the citizens. We hope the courts 
will decide to keep competition in the New 
England air. 


Another Reminder of the Danger in 
Disarmament 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER, Mr. Speaker, under the 
barrage of propaganda from the White 
House too many American people are be- 
coming lulled into a false sense of se- 
curity regarding Soviet Russian inten- 
tions. The smiling, badminton-playing, 
Khrushchev has evidently won over the 
President, Secretary of State . Rusk, 
Averell Harriman, and other policy- 
makers, but to what end? 

The massive peace offensive is being 
carried out to the letter of the Lenin doc- 
trine for disarming the capitalist nations 
and winning world domination for the 
Communists. 

The editorial from the Dallas Morning 
News reminds us once again we are play- 
ing a stupid and dangerous game, ignor- 
ing all the facts of history. In the face 
of all the evidence, is it not proper to ask 
the President, What is your real purpose 
in the frantic negotiations you are car- 
rying on with Khrushchev? 

The editorial follows: 

Loox, DON'T LEAP 

What’s behind our Government’s repeated 
maneuverings in Geneva on disarmament? 
“In the spirit of Moscow.“ our latest pro- 
posal to the Russians is that both countries 
stop producing the materials for nuclear 
bombs. 

The offer was first made last April. At 
that time, it included a proposal to divert 
50,000 kilograms of uranium 235 from mili- 
tary stockpiles, if the Reds would do like- 
wise. This time our disarmament negotia- 
tors offered to sweeten the pot and give up 
60,000 kilograms from defense stocks in ex- 
change for only 40,000 kilograms from them, 

In effect, we were giving a peace offering. 
We proposed to reduce our defense stock- 
piles by an extra 20,000 kilograms, in ex- 
change for a Communist signature which in 
the past has meant nothing. 

Though our spirit was willing, the Rus- 
sians weren't. Their chief delegate, Semyon 
Tsarapkin, said the offer was “unacceptable.” 
If past bargaining tactics are any indication, 
the Reds are probably holding out for more. 

Again we seem to be falling for a Red peace 
offensive. After seeing “the spirit of Geneva” 
and “the spirit of Camp David" blow up in 
our faces, we are back for more and 
acting in “the spirit of Moscow.” 

Dictatorships rarely bother to conceal 
their objectives. Hitler wrote “Mein Kampf,” 
the West paid no attention to it and he 
carried out his stated plans for war. 

In 1930, at the Lenin School of Political 
Warfare, Dimitri Manullsky said: 

“The bourgeoisie will have to be put to 
sleep. So we shall begin by launching the 
most spectacular peace movement on record. 
There will be electrifying overtures and un- 
heard-of concessions. Then capitalist coun- 
tries, stupid and decadent, will rejoice to 
cooperate in their own destruction. They 
will leap at another chance to be friends. 
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As soon as their guard Is down. we shall 
smash them with our clenched fist.” 

His students apparently learned their les- 
son well, because they have been using this 
tactic over and over. After a few jokes, a 
few toasts and a game of badminton we 
seem to “leap at another chance to be 
friends.” The Communists are not our 
friends and never will be. 

In this country, everybody wants to live 
in a world at peace. But laxity and stupidity 
are the roads to destruction. 


Democrats Urge Ties With Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, the 
Washington Evening Star, on August 19, 
carried the following account of resolu- 
tions adopted by Young Democrats from 
13 Western States in a convention at 
Berkeley, Calif.: 

Democrats Unce Tres Wirn CUBA 

BERKELEY, Cat., August 19.—Young 
Democrats from 13 Western States ended 
their convention in Berkeley yesterday with 
resolutions concerning Cuba, civil rights, and 
American military deployment. 

A total of 32 resolutions demanded, among 
other things, that the United States resume 
diplomatic relations with Cuba, that the 
August 28 Negro civil rights parade on Wash- 
ington be “carried out as planned,” that a 
nonaggression pact be signed between NATO 
and Communist Warsaw Pact nations and 
that the United States withdraw its troops 
from South Vietnam. 

Other points covered included demands 
for the abolition of the House Committee on 
Un-American Activities, repeal of the Mc- 
Carran Internal Security Act, revision of the 
McCarran-Walter Immigration Act, the 
elimination of compulsory arbitration in 
strikes and abolition of the death penalty. 

The delegates condemned various orga- 
nizations, the aim of which they said Is to 
limit the civil rights of nonwhites. These 
included, the Young Democrats said, the 
John Birch Society, the Americans for Con- 
stitutional Action and the Christian Cru- 
sade, 


I find that I am in personal disagree- 
ment with several of the resolutions. 
While I respect the views of those on 
opposite sides of most of these issues, 
Mr. Speaker, I believe that the three 
resolutions demanding the signing of the 
nonaggression pact between NATO and 
Communist Warsaw Pact nations, the 
resumption of diplomatic relations with 
Cuba and the withdrawal of U.S. troops 
from South Vietnam are not only unwise 
but extreme. 

I have not hesitated to denounce ex- 
tremism on the right and point out the 
folly of withdrawing from the U.N., abol- 
ishing the Federal income tax, or im- 
peaching members of the Supreme Court. 
By the same token I feel I have an obliga- 
tion to oppose extremism on the left and 
that is exactly what I consider these 
three resolutions to be which were re- 
portedly adopted by Western Young 
Democrats at San Francisco. 

When we consider that today the Pres- 
ident of the United States with the ad- 
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vice of the Central Intelligence Agency, 
the Department of Defense, the Depart- 
ment of State, and the Justice Depart- 
ment—including the FBI—is making in- 
telligent decisions on NATO, Cuba, and 
South Vietnam, I believe that it is not 
only unwise but extreme for any group 
of young Americans, be they Democrats 
or Republicans, to adopt these resolu- 
tions that were reportedly adopted at 
San Francisco. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I want to com- 
pletely disassociate myself from these 
three resolutions, I hope that the vari- 
ous State Young Democrat Committees 
as well as the National Young Democrats 
will let the people of America know that 
they support our President in his deci- 
sions on NATO, Cuba, and South Viet- 
nam and disassociate themselves from 
these three extremist, leftwing resolu- 
son reportedly adopted at San Fran- 

SCO. 


Keene, N.H., Hosts American Legion 
Little World Series 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. CLEVELAND 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. CLEVELAND. Mr. Speaker, next 
week, the eyes of the Nation will center 
on a small baseball diamond in the city 
of Keene, N.H., a city in the southwest- 
ern corner of my congressional district. 

There, beginning August 25, eight 
teams of young men will take the field to 
compete for victory in the American Le- 
gion’s little world’s series. The spon- 
sors of this greatest and oldest baseball 
event for juniors will guarantee the 
championships have never been held in 
more scenic surroundings. 

As Keene's Congressman, I am proud 
of her efforts and those of the near-1,000- 
member American Legion Gordon-Bissell 
Post No. 4 in reaching the top in Legion 
baseball. It has been a long climb 
tough, a dream kept alive and fruitful 
by hours and hours of plain, dedicated 
work, 

Mr. Speaker, the Gordon-Bissell Post 
has spearheaded the drive to the top. 
Special credit go first to the Keene Eve- 
ning Sentinel, Keene's afternoon daily 
newspaper and one of New Hampshire's 
most distinguished journals, who sug- 
gested the series idea some 3 years ago. 
The idea was taken to heart by Karl 
Underwood, Jr., former Bissell Post com- 
mander and now head of Legion baseball 
in New Hampshire. Through “Gubby” 
Underwood's efforts, aided by com- 
rades of the Legion too numerous to 
mention by name has made this dream 
a reality. 

The end result, now only a few short 
days away, will, obviously, be one of the 
biggest promotional plums any city could 
pluck for itself. Keene and New Hamp- 
shire and Legion baseball will all pros- 
per in the spotlight of national attention. 

Releases from the publicity committee 
are going regularly to more than 110 
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television stations, newspapers, and 
American Legion baseball leaders 
throughout the United States. Some 


30,000 fans are expected to see the actual 
playoffs in Keene. 

But in all the excitement surrounding 
this great, typically American“ event, 
some may lose sight of the simple facts 
behind Legion baseball: the teaching of 
our youth. 

In Keene or Peoria or San Francisco, 
thousands of young Americans regularly 
take to the sandlots and green covered 
diamonds to play baseball. They are 
helped by hundreds of legionnaires who 
serve year after year on a volunteer 
basis receiving no pay for their work. 
The boys learn invaluable lessons: 
sportsmanship, humility, the will to win 
and win well, the dear quality of learn- 
ing to lose and lose gracefully, the value 
of competition, teamwork, and physical 
exercise. 

These are things which will benefit 
New Hampshire just as much, indeed 
more, than the national publicity which 
surrounds the event. These things, too, 
benefit the Nation, 

The elimination process among 13,891 
teams in the continental United States, 
Alaska, Hawaii, the Canal Zone, and the 
District of Columbia—this is the first 
time the District team has played in the 
series, I might add—is now pretty well 
wrapped up. For the eight regional 
champions, Keene now waits. My Gran- 
ite State awaits them, too, and will furn- 
ish competitors and fans alike with an 
experience they will not long forget. 

Members of teams knocked off early in 
the competition, and their supporters: 
will find a host of interesting places to 
visit relatively close to Keene. 

The city proper lies on relatively level 
terrain, but the area in general is typi- 
cal of the verdant, rolling country mid- 
way up the Connecticut River Valley- 

A major attraction in the Greater 
Keene area is Steamtown at North Wal- 
pole, with its magnificent collection 
locomotives and cars of yesteryeal: 
Daily excursion runs of nearly a score 
of miles are available. 

The Monadnock region—southwester™ 
corner of New Hampshire, has a co 
hundred lakes and ponds, 15 mountains 
over 1,500 feet, capped by beau 
3,165-foot Mount Monadnock and a half- 
dozen State parks. * 

Within short driving distance is per: 
haps the most inspiring war memorial 
in the world, the Cathedral of the Pines, 
an outdoor place of worship. 

For those willing to venture deeper 
into the Granite State, New Hampshire 
celebrated Dartmouth-Lake Sung 
region is just to the north of Keene; `’ 
is a trip of just over 100 miles to Hamm, 
ton Beach on the Atlantic, or into du 
heartland of the mighty White Moun 
tains in the upper half of the stari 
Washington, at 6,288 feet, is loftiest mi 
all peaks in northeastern North Amer ing 
it stands as a sovereign sentinal at iy 


“approaches to the fabled north coun 


of New Hampshire. ihe 
It boasts the first cog railroad in un“ 
world. Other New Hampshire up-MO“ 
tain rides include a tramway in Eh 
conia Notch, gondolas at Wildcat 
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Pinkham Notch, the one-of-a-kind Ski- 

Mobiles at North Conway, and the more 
tional chairlifts. 

For those who have never seen an agri- 

cultural fair, a couple of good ones will 

in progress as the series goes down the 

They are the State Fair at Ply- 


Mouth and the Hopkinton Fair at Con- 


hers both from August 30 to Septem- 
At this point, Mr. Speaker, I would like 

to include in the Recorp, a recent edi- 

torial from the Keene Evening Sentinel 
Conclude my remarks. 

MAJOR ACHIEVEMENT 


On a cold day in February of 1960, an 

€ditorial in this space said, “Gordon-Bissell 

American Legion, is to be congratulated 

Tor bringing here, for the third consecutive 

Year, the American Legion Regional Baseball 
Tournament.” 

The editorial continued that there was at 
that time strong sentiment in the Legion 
Post to seek the Little World Series, but the 
Dost knew that the effort couldn't be made 
Without 100 percent community backing. 

We suggested that there was a reason to 

to bring the national tourney here which 
had nothing todo with baseball, per se; that 
t would give Keene national publicity which 
city could never buy; because prior to 
Series, and during its playing, the atten- 
of thousands of newspapers, radio sta- 
television stations would be drawn to 
Keene, 
We concluded that the direct and indirect 
ts from such attention would fully 
Rar the effort and expense required to 
ve the championship played here. 

That was the beginning. 

Two years later we were able to report that 
Keene had plucked off the biggest promo- 
tional plum in the city’s history when it was 
‘earned that the 1963 American Legion little 
eee series would be played at Alumni 


teat? Keene had reached the top in Amer- 
Legion baseball after a long and arduous 
Climb; after a staggering number of hours 
Sf dedicated work by key members of Gor- 
Gon-Bissell Post, most notably Karl (Gubby) 
Nderwood and Warren Barrett. 
There’s little question that.the sponsoring 
to -Bissell Post 4 is “over the hump,” so 
Speak, so fur as promoting the national 
Playoffs is concerned. 
b Releases from the publicity committee havè 


Vision Stations, newspapers, 
Legion baseball leaders throughout the 
Country. ` 
. e Within 45 days the series will be here, and 
Committee officials are anticipating that more 
than 30,000 fans will witness the 14 or 15 
Lure, The real work will start on Sunday, 
tent 25, when Ted Williams will usher in 
in 1963 series by throwing out the first ball 
kas Opening game between the New Eng- 
and west coast champions, 
wer will be a well-coordinated group that 
handle the actual supervision of the 
tournament. Knowledge obtained by run- 
hee six regional and two sectional events 
will be put to good use. 
ene? Underwood, a vice chairman of the 
World's series executive committee, has 
€ntly predicted that the tournament 


‘enn et most successful ever held. In 


Ments here 


Eo along with Underwood's thinking. 
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Meet Goes to Perfection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr.SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, our State 
is proud of the results of the recent coal 
mining first-aid contest conducted at 
Ebensburg by the Central Pennsylvania 
District Safety Association, the North 
Central District Association, Moshan- 
non District Association, and Allegheny- 
Kisky Valley Safety and First-Aid As- 
sociation. In one of the most evenly 
matched contests in 25 years of competi- 
tion, a perfect score was recorded by 
the winning team from Diamond Mine of 
Imperial Coal Corp. at Boltz. 

This outstanding exhibition of expert 
coordination and teamwork, based on 
thorough and persistent training, should 
serve as an inspiration to first-aid teams 
throughout the country. Further, orga- 
nizations connected with civil defense 
activities would be well advised to look 
into the achievements of our first-aid 
groups and, where practicable, set their 
own rescue practice programs accord- 
ingly. 

We congratulate the Diamond Mine 
team. The performance of each of its 
members might be compared to the care- 
ful and flawless accomplishment of a 
pitcher who retires 27 consecutive bat- 
ters without having a single man reach 
first. 

We salute every team and every indi- 
vidual who took part in the competition 
at Ebensburg. Their dedication to the 
cause of mine safety and first-aid merit 
the commendation and gratitude of us 
all. For this reason I am listing below 
the order of finish and team rosters: 

First. Diamond Mine Team of Imperial 
Coal Corp., at Boltz, Capt. John Rensko, 
John Pabrazinsky, John Simon, James 
Clement, Maurice W. Troska, Nicholas 
Busoney, Francis Mort and Cleto San- 
tucci. 

Second. Mine 32 of Bethlehem Mines 
Corp., at Revloc, Capt. Gene Persio, 
Matthew R. Isaacson, Dino Menie, Fred 
Parisi, Calvin Prazinko, Steve Zaffuto 
and John Radebach. 

Third. Springfield No. 4 team of 
Barnes & Tucker Coal Co., Capt. George 
Kutchman, Robert Stratton, Walter Try- 
bus, Gerald Farabaugh, Tony Kaschack, 
Peter Trybus, and Gerald Becker. 

Fourth. Mine 31, Bethlehem Mines 
Corp., Nanty Glow, Capt. Earl Soulsby, 
Anthony Schirato, Illo Bartoletti, Peter 
Scansaroli, Louis Byich, Walter Hessler, 
and Ignatius Olsaysky. 

Fifth. Harwick Mine, Duquesne Light 
Co., Capt. Joseph Wilkosz, Joseph Pit- 
lock, Michael Kandziolka, Joseph Sarso, 
Lois Bott, Maurice Fowler, and John 
Mudlo. 

Sixth. Kelso Mine Team of Bird Coal 
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Co., Capt. Quindo Sidone, Robert Hain- 
sey, Emmanuel Crew, Alex Litko, Andrew 
Brunnett and Louis Vettori. 

Seventh. Harmar Mine of Harmar 
Coal Co., Capt. Capt. C. J. Callahan, John 
Krasovsky, Rudolph Stanko, Theodore 
Mackos, Frank Oswald and George 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

SPRING LAKE, N. J., 
July 15, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITH, 
Committee on Rules, House of Representa- 
tives, Washington, D.C. 

Deak REPRESENTATIVE SMITH: I am writing 
you urging quick action on any of the resolu- 
tions before the House Rules Committee 
calling for establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. 
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I am prompted to do this because of my 
concern that the number of captive nations 
is increasing. In this morning’s news Sen- 
ator Dopp believes this has already occurred 
in Africa. Among the fears I have of the 
United Nations, is the meaning of the strange 
statements calling for freedom(?) of the 
emerging nations of Africa (except Ka- 
tanga?) while ignoring the fate of the captive 
nations of Europe. Somehow I distrust such 
ambivalent action which is apparently moti- 
vated by desires for compromise and peace 
rather than truth and justice. 

Very truly yours, 5 
FRANK PFLUM, 
HAVERTOWN, PA., 
July 12, 1963. 
Hon. Howard W. SMITE, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE SMITH: I am writ- 
ing you to request fast action on H.R. 14, 
with the hope that the mention of captive 
nations in the Congress of the United States 
will show Russia that we are still interested 
in the plight of the unhappy people under 
Soviet control. 

Thank you. 

Sincerely, 
Miss RUTH MULLIGAN. 
MiNxOLA, N.Y., 
July 16, 1963. 
Hon. Howagp W. SMITS, 
U.S. Congressman, Rules Committee, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. SMITH AND RULES COMMITTEE: 
Please give us some quick action on House 
Resolution 14, a resolution to establish a Spe- 
cial Committee on Captive Nations. 


A. GEIS 
MINEOLA, N.Y. 
July 16, 1963. 


Hon. Steven B. DEROUNIAN, 

U.S. Congressman, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Derountan: Please submit a 
resolution in Congress to establish a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. 

A. GEIS. 
East WILLISTON, N. T., 
July 14, 1963. 

Congressman DANIEL J. FLOOD, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: Congratula- 
tions for introducing House Resolution 14. 

Too long have the people of the captive 
nations suffered in vain. How disillusioned 
they must be when the United States, the 
bulwark of freedom is indifferent or at best 
mouths empty phrases in their behalf. 

When are the leaders of America going 
to show. the moral strength that made our 
country great and lead the world away from 
the brutality of atheistic communism. 

Yours truly, 
Mary DRISCOLL, 
Mrs. DANIEL J. DRISCOLL. 
JULY 15, 1963. 

Congressman Howarp W. SMITH, 

Chairman, House Committee on Rules, 
House of Representatives Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN SMITH: I am forward- 
ing herewith four additional sets of peti- 
tions praying for the immediate release from 
the Committee on Rules of either House 
Resolution 14 or 15, bearing with the es- 
tablishment of a Special House Committee 
on Captive Nations. 

Other petitions will follow, and have been 
sent from our California office. 

Your attention is solicited. 

Sincerely, 
Dr. James H. TASHJIAN. 
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Defense Spending Is Not Responsible 
for Increasing Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, President 
Kennedy is very fond of justifying every 
irresponsible demand for increased 
Federal spending by crying it is neces- 
sary to keep up our defenses. We all 
know that defense spending has not been 
the major cause of our huge budget and 
our ever increasing debt. A larger per- 
centage of the increase has been in non- 
defense spending which could be cut 
without jeopardizing our national secu- 
rity one iota. 

The following news story from the 
Washington World of August 26 points 
to a study which shows how small a part 
of the increase in Federal spending has 
been caused by the need for defense 
expenditures: 

DEFENSE Costs Up SLIGHTLY AS NONMILITARY 
SPENDING Soars, SURVEY DISCLOSES 


National defense expenditures have risen 
only 6 percent in the last decade, while 
civilian benefits and services of the Federal 
Government have more than tripled, ac- 
cording to Director W. Glenn Campbell of 
Stanford University’s Hoover Institution. 

This sharp rise in nonmilitary spending 
must be curbed to balance the Federal 
budget, check inflation, and ease the 
balance-of-payments crisis, Campbell de- 
clares in the concluding chapter of a just- 
published, 1,000-page volume: “National 
Security: Political, Military and Economic 
Strategies in the Decade Ahead” (1034 pp., 
$10, Praeger). 

FORTY AUTHORS 

Forty authors contributed to the study, 
which was sponsored by the Center for 
Strategic Studies at Georgetown University, 
headed by Adm. Arleigh Burke, USN., 
(retired), former Chief of Naval Operations. 

“The first and foremost priority for 
national security rests not on money, but 
rather on the brains of our top officials— 
their adequate time for study, for deliber- 
ation, and for decision,” Campbell writes. 

“The scope, knowledge, and insight needed 
to judge the requirements of national se- 
curity in the nuclear age are stupendous 
and overwhelming. * * * 

Part of the problem is that those who 
make decisions on which hangs the exist- 
ence of this Nation are placed under con- 
stant domestic political pressures, not just 
in awarding weapons.contracts, but in giving 
precedence to nondefense spending.” 

Just as the notion that stepped-up Federal 
spending results mainly from defense needs 
is a myth, so too, the idea that private 
affluance has strarved public services “has 
no basis in fact,“ Campbell asserts. 

Between fiscal years 1953 and -1963, Fed- 
eral spending rose 52 percent, about as much 


uct—60 percent, disposable 
come—60 percent—and personal consump- 
tion—62 percent. 

CIVILIAN COSTS SPIRAL 


But more than three-fourths of the $40 
billion increase in Federal expenditures dur- 
ing this period was allocated to civilian pur- 
poses—and only 7 percent to defense. 

State and local governments increased 
spending from their own sources from $283 
to $64.7 billion during the same decade. 
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This record makes it difficult to argus 
that Federal spending had to multiply be- 
cause State and local outlays lagged, Camp- 
bell contends. 

Similarly, charges of “conspicuous con- 
sumption” leveled against the American pub- 
lic by Kenneth Galbraith and other critics 
are “completely unfounded.” During thé 
1951-61 decade, personal expenditures for 
new cars rose 50 percent, for clothes 35 per- 
cent, for household operation 54 percent, for 
housing 89 percent, for recreation 76 percent. 

The sharpest gain was for private educa- 
tion, 162 percent, but even this failed to 
match the growth of nondefense benefits and 
services financed through the Federal Gov- 
ernment, which rose 214 percent. 


MORE PUBLIC WORKERS 


Excluding the armed services, the number 
of public employees has grown at an even 
faster rate in the last 10 years than in the 
heyday of the New Deal in the 1930's, Camp- 
bell notes. The true beneficiaries of the 
shift in financing of public services to the 
National Government are * * * public ofi- 
cialis.” 

Turning to Washington for help is not es- 
sential for meeting national needs in educa- 
tion and health, he adds. During the decade 
of the 1950’s, the share of national incomé 
devoted to schools and colleges rose almost 
50 percent—from 4.1 to over 6 percent of 
national income. 

“About three-fourths of the total healtD 
expenditures in America come from private 
sources. Currently well over $25 billion or 
about 5 percent of our gross national prod- 
uct—is spent on health * * *, This share 
is well above the 4 to 4.5 percent of gross na- 
tional product spent on health in Great 
Britain, a country with governmental pro- 
vision of health care for all. 

“Well over half our aged population now 
has some form of health insurance—moré 
than double the percentage of a decade ago. 


An Address by Howard K. Smith on the 
Wastage of Talent and Ability of In- 
dividual Americans, Little Rock, Ark. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, every 
year the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce makes awards to 10 outstanding 
young men of the Nation. 

A few months ago these awards were 
presented for the year 1962 in ceremonies 
at Little Rock, Ark. One of the major 
addresses during the ceremonies was de- 
livered by the distinguished radio 
television commentator, Howard 
Smith. 

In his address, Mr. Smith was particu- 
larly concerned wita the wastage of tal- 
ent and ability of individual Americans 
and he called upon the people of ouf 
country to give far greater support 
education than we are now doing. 

Although Mr. Smith’s address was 45 
livered earlier in the year, I believe tha 
the actions of the House of Representa: 
tives on education legislation in the 185 
few weeks are evidence of the response 
we in Congress are endeavoring to 
to the kind of challenge which he 80 


: 
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Cogently set forth in his address at Little 
Rock, 


The House of Representatives has al- 
Teady passed bills to help build more 
cal and dental schools, to modern- 
the vocational education program, 
and to provide assistance for the con- 
tion of college and university class- 
Tooms, libraries, and laboratories. 
I hope very much that the Senate of 
United States will soon act on these 
three bills. The Nation needs them if 
We are to help stop the wastage of talent 
and ability of which Mr. Smith spoke. 
The text of Mr. Smith’s address, de- 
livered in Little Rock, Ark., in January 
1963 follows: 
ADDRESS BY Howard K. SMITH 


I have watched your selections of the 10 
Outstanding young Americans over the years, 
Ana, as Mr. Blankenship said, I was a judge 

Years ago. I have developed an extremely 
Heat admiration for the institution that 
You haye thus created and I would like to 

d the balance of my time this afternoon 
*Xplaining why. 

Among our many virtues and faults, per- 
haps our most distinctive American fault is 
Wastfuiness. 

No people wastes food as we do. We waste 
dur land, because we have so much of it, 
and unless legislation is passed soon we 

be wasting the beauty and physical 
freedom that our great country possesses. 
And that few others in the world do possess. 
© waste our mineral resources, now more 
other countries do. 
But our greatest wastage, and one we must 
P wasting very soon if we are to escape 
consequences, is our wastage of talent 
Aud ability of individual Americans. 
Our national economy is at this moment 
pasting 4 million capable hands and brains 
An insufferably high unemployment rate. 
Fifteen to 20 percent of our industrial plant 
CApacity is idle and being wasted. This con- 
qatutes, the experts say, a waste of and a 
allure to produce, $40 billion of wealth 
we deserve a year—a tremendous in- 
fTement in wealth that could be used for 
int number of good things. To raise the 
els of the one-sixth of Americans who 
inadequately provided for, in our coun- 
or could be used to help close the vast 
very dangerous gap between the high 
ards of life of the wealthy Western 
dations and the extremely low standards 
Sf two-thirds of humanity—the poor, 
g, newly created nations. 
. our schools, last year 200,000 students 
the top one-third of their classes in high 
nearly a quarter of a million of our 
Most talented and able young Americans— 
ala not go on to college due to lack of means 
of Paying for a college education. 
HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS 


tia lease forgive me one more set of sta- 
tics, but the point is so important I'm 
to emphasize it. In the next 10 
Years, 26 million new young workers will be 
ed to the national workforce. One-third 
ti will not have a high school educa- 
On, s0 high is the number of dropouts from 
high school before students complete high 
School. 
In these unusual times, no nation can go 
on wasting its human assets in that way and 
to remain in the long run among the 
Breat powers of the earth. It is popular in 
dur times and indeed it is relevant also to 
compare what we do with the Russians. 
They are 


8 8 


Priority number one: They are making 
Sure that every student is stretched to his 
Utmost by education and they are making 
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sure that everyone who can benefit by fur- 
ther training or by a college education is 
getting one because they feel they dare not 
waste those people. We should not be lulled 
by the fact that the Russians last year had 
avery bad year. Their agriculture is lagging. 
We got the better of them in the Cuban 
crisis. They are having a bitter fight inside 
their ideological bloc. But we must not 
take 1 year's failure too seriously, They 
tend to think in long-range terms, and there 
are few better long-range indexes to watch— 
to see how you are going to do in the long 
run—than the number of graduates from 
your colleges. 

And, in respect to one important field, tech- 
nology, they are now graduating—they 
weren't doing this 10 years ago—far more 
engineers and technicians than we are. And 
in numbers the gap between us is increas- 
ing year by year and if we don’t watch out 
in years to come they will be graduating 
more of other kinds of needed professions 
and technologies, 

We also waste our public men. The politi- 
cian in America is ridiculed, and sometimes 
justly so. But it is my belief that a good 
politician is one of the most valuable assets 
that a nation can have. In my peculiar scale 
of values, the teacher comes up at the top. 

THE VALUE OF A TEACHER 

The most valuable single individual in all 
our society to me is a teacher able to inspire 
students with a fire of curiousity to learn, 
to do, and to achieve. But just after that 
comes the good politician, And, I'm afraid 


. after that comes the lawyer, the doctor, the 


businessman, the engineer, the Journalistic, 
ete. 

We do not have so many good politicians 
that we can afford to waste those that we 
have. I would ask you to consider the case 
of Richard Nixon who I was unjustly accused 
of having been unfair to recently. Some- 
thing for which there was really no basis. 
And those who saw the program know there 
was no basis for it. 

Richard Nixon visibly grew with his in- 
creasing responsibilities over the years and 
I was able to watch him. He served in the 
House of Representatives. He served in the 
Senate. Then he served 8 years very near 
to the summit of power as Vice President of 
the United States. Our public investment in 
his experience was tremendous. But then 
he was defeated in an election and is lost to 
public life. He is condemned to become a 
very wealthy private lawyer. But frankly 
wealthy lawyers come pretty far down the 
list of what a nation needs in our affluent 
society; first class public servants are very 
near the top of what we need. Or consider 
the case of Adlai Stevenson. In ali Ameri- 
can history there was no election campaign 
to match Mr. Stevenson's campaign for the 
Presidency in the year 1952. I was able to 
follow both campaigns, alternating with Eis- 
enhower and Stevenson. It was an educa- 
tional experience following Mr. Stevenson. 
It was conducted by a citizen with a fine 
mind who had studied his times—never 
thinking he was going to have an opportu- 
nity to run for public office, who understood 
his times—and decided to speak to the people 
on a level no politician ever matched in a 
political contest before. As was inevitable 
with anybody running against George Wash- 
ington, Stevenson was defeated. Thereafter 
he was lost to American public life for 8 years. 
Possibly they were the 8 most useful years of 
his life when he could have done the most 
for us. His conduct of our affairs at the U.N. 
in the past 2 years—which I consider to have 
been superb—is possibly only a suggestion 
of the services he might have rendered us. 
But by our political system we had no use 
for him. 

BRITISH POLITICIANS NOT LOST 


But, I would like to compare what happens 
in our sister nation, Great Britain. When 
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Winston Churchill's party was thrown out of 
power abruptly in 1945, just after the elec- 
tions, Winston Churchill was not lost to the 
nation. He became the leader of the opposi- 
tion in Parliament with an office and a spe- 
cial salary and a staff given him by the gov-_ 
ernment to perform that service of opposing 
the government. 

When the Labor Party leader, Clement 
Attlee, was defeated, I think in the year 1951, 
after 6 years of really terrific experience, 
when he decided that he no longer at his ad- 
vanced age could give the time and energy 
which the job of being a member of the 
House of Commons required or being leader 
of the opposition, nonetheless his wisdom and 
experience were not wasted. Attlee was, as 
was the custom, elevated to the House of 
Lords where his yalue for advice and in 
debate, for persuasion, for warning, have 
been an immeasurable asset to the British 
legislative process. 

I cite Churchill and Attlee only as the most 
conspicuous illustrative cases. The British 
and many other nations simply will not 
waste a good man who had had good experi- 
ence, in whom they have invested a great 
deal. The British system simply recognizes 
the high value of a good public man and 
will not allow them to be wasted, 

In the rest of public life, beyond and out- 
side of politics, the British have devised a 
system of very high rewards for achievement. 
Several times a year, the queen or the 
monarch—whomever the monarch is—issues 
what is called the Honors List. 

All men and women who by their very great 
exertions, and great ability have made a 
contribution to the nation are honored, by 
a title or a medal that carries with it the 
right to print the initials of the honor after 
one’s name for the rest of a man's or wo- 
man’s life. Industrialists, physicians, engi- 
neers, artists, actors, even jockeys have re- 
ceived this recognition for unusual service, 


Now it may sound trivial. But, I do not 
believe it is, The community punishes peo- 
ple who doit wrong. Why should it not then 
reward people who perform it outstanding 
service? We in our country have no way of 
doing that. When a Hemingway or a Faulk- 
ner or a Steinbeck achieves the greatest 
heights in their art, they have to go to 
Sweden to get the reward for it. America 
doesn't really have one for them. We have 
simply not developed that high regard for 
the various forms of public service that 
exist. Our economy is extremely generous in 
material terms. If you can produce some- 
thing saleable there is no nation in the 
world which offers such high rewards as we 


do. But aside from that we do not encour- 


age service and talent and ability. This I 
think is of greater importance than it ap- 
pears on the surface. We have come into a 
time when excellence is actually a weapon. 
We have not only been thrown into a time 
of confusion when the earth has shrunk in a 
few generations to a mere fraction of its 
former size, when all men have become next 
door neighbors, and need to understand one 
another and need to understand much more 
difficult problems, when technology saps 
away our environment and changes it even 
while we are creating it, when population is 
rising at an almost frightening rate of speed. 
We have not only been buried into a con- 
fusing time; we have been called upon, sud- 
denly and without warning or preparation, 
to be the leader of that time. 


FREE CIVILIZATION 


The special form of rational tolerant man- 
ners, of respect for the individual mind and 
spirit above all other earthly values—that 
form that has been called Western civiliza- 
tion, which first became a factor in life of 
man when the little, insignificant Athe- 
nians won the Battle of Marathon and there- 
by made that form of civilization important, 
2,500 years ago—that form of civilization has 
passed in the course of two and a half mil- 
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lenia from one steward to another, It has 
passed from Greece to Rome, to Renaissance 
Italy, and to France, to England. Now sud- 
denly it has been handed to us to lead, much 
against our national consensus and wish. 
That special form of civilization, free, toler- 
ant Western civilization, seems normal to us 
whose viewpoint as with most human beings 
is that of the very brief span of a human 
lifetime. But that civilization is not normal 
to life. Free civilization has existed for only 
a small fraction of the time that man has ex- 
isted. And it has, at all times, even today, 
been a minority civilization, enjoyed so far 
only by a fraction of the people alive. Now, 
it faces a very grave test from a determined 
opponent. The foreign opponent is equipped 
with a compact ideology or philosophy of 
conquest. A capacity for concentrating his 
effort against us at all times. Which we and 
the free, tolerant, rather loose jointed, 
pluralistic nation cannot do against him ex- 
cept in time of war. The contest we are en- 
gaged in with that opponent appears to be 
mainly a trial of power or threats of power. 
Sometimes it seems to be an economic strug- 
gle. Sometimes it's called a contest of ideas. 
But I am going to suggest to you-that those 
are the superficial marks of the contest. I 


think that basically the winner is going to 


be the side with the greater number of better 
equipped human beings with superior trained 
intelligence and with the strength of morale 
from an integrated understanding of the 
times and of oneself. That side is the one 
that is automatically going to have the bet- 
ter weapons and the better strategy in every 
case. 

Now, let me carry this deviation from the 
norm of views on the cold war a little fur- 
ther. I do not believe there is going to be 
a world war III with nuclear weapons. I 
believe that the monster weapons have 
brought with them their own checks against 
their use. I disagree thoroughly with the 
novel, “Fail Safe,” for example. I agree 
completely with General Eisenhower who 
said in an interview on one of the minor net- 
works some time ago that accidental nuclear 
war is most unlikely; you can almost rule it 
out of consideration. 

I think that Fall Safe”, though cleverly 
contrived and fascinating to read, is totally 
wrong. 

NOT CLOSE TO WAR 

You hear almost every commentator speak 
of how very close to war with Russia we 
were last fall over Cuba. I do not belleve we 
were at any moment close to war with 
Russia, I don't believe war was ever slightly 
probable with Russia over Cuba. In respect 
to conventional war, the Russians would 
have had to break our blockade. What that 
means is, they would have had to go to war 
with us at sea, where we are much stronger 
than they are, and deep inside our Western 
sea defenses. 

For them it would be completely the wrong 
war in the wrong place at the wrong time. 
In respect to nuclear war, the Russians would 
hhve had to be willing to offer up Moscow, 
and Leningrad and Kiey and 40 or 50 other 
cities and hundreds of millions of their peo- 
ple—for Cuba. I don't believe it is even 
realistic that they would take that into con- 
sideration, 

I think that just as we were unwilling to 
go into Hungary when there was trouble in 
Hungary because deep down inside we said 
that is probably part of their basic de- 
fenses. They might fight over that. We 
did not move in Hungary. It was sad, but 
was the consideration that dominated our 
minds, And I believe in the same way, they 
were not going to dare a war over Cuba 
which was part of our basic defenses. 

For my own part, I was terribly worried 
about Cuba before the President declared the 
blockade. But after he declared the block- 
ade, I felt at all times perfectly confident 
and at ease with the situation. What I think 
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the cold war is really patterned on is a vast 
global chess game. In it each side is striv- 
ing to outmaneuver or outflank or outreach 
the other—or score some scientific break- 
through the opponent cannot rapidly 
match—then present that opponent with a 
situation In which he is helpless and dares 
not resist. 

He must surrender or be destroyed uni- 
laterally, so he will surrender. That I 
think—this maneuvering—is the nature of 
the cold war that we have reached now. In 
a single phrase, I expect the winner will be 
the side that can outthink the other. It will 
be the side with the people who have studied 
history and very thoroughly and well and 
deeply and have learned from it, who can best 
grasp the problems of the times, know the 
limitations of the possible solutions and 
would best understand all the possible solu- 
tions to problems that we face. For example, 
the side with the best students of language, 
who have really studied and who have made 
the language part of their personality and 
their spirit, for if you can express something 
well, and that is language, you can under- 
stand it better and if you can express some- 
thing extremely well, you can persuade 
others to act. 

It is a fact that Pericles in ancient Athens 
had no real power except the power of per- 
suasion, the use of words and that proved 
to be enough. That's what he used to create 
one of the greatest ages of mankind, 

As Churchill, himself, once said about 
World War II, “The British lion was al- 
ready there. All I have was the privilege of 
being the roar for a short while.” 
Murrow said about the same time in Eng- 
lish and modern history, everything was al- 
ready mobilized before Churchill came to 
power; all he did was mobilize the English 
language and that’s what it took. Those 
things, I think, are extremely important. 


OUTTHINK THE OPPONENTS 


We need scientists and technicians so 
skilled and trained that they can outthink 
the opponents, foresee breakthroughs and 
make the breakthroughs first. We need bet- 
ter physicians and much better managers 
and much better engineers. Altogether, we 
need a people in each of whom proper train- 
ing and motivation have brought out the 
utmost in achievement that they are capa- 
ble of, And that is what I think we are 
wasting today. 

The point that I fear I am belaboring is 
that we can no longer be wasteful of our 
human resources, We cannot let potenti- 
ally skillful and capable brains and hands 
drop out of school for any reason—for lack 
of money or the wrong motivation. We can- 
not let them go idle because the economy is 
billions. We have got to motivate our whole 
society to the goal of excellence In every fleld 
of attainment. 

I feel so strongly about this that I prob- 
ably support the President's plan for Federal 
aid to education much more than he does. 
I believe that by means of legislation, mone- 
tary aid, by national standards for both 
teaching and learning, we should try to build 
a floor for education beneath which no Amer- 
ican will be allowed to fall in acquiring the 
education that is most suited to whatever 
natural gifts he has, Then another and sup- 
plementary way to meet this problem is, 
up at the top, to reward excellence in some 
conspicuous way. And that, by this long 
indirect, incircuitous route, brings me 
back to what you are doing here this week- 
end. 

Two years ago, when I was a judge in this 
selection, I happened to receive the dossiers 
of the young men from whom 10 were to be 
selected at a peculiarly discouraging moment 
in world affairs. I forget exactly what it 
it was. But I just felt we were not going 
in the right direction fast enough. 


As I studied those dossiers and saw what 
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amazingly high stature our best young men 
achieved, how vigorous, brilliant, dedicated 
and effective they were, my spirits were re- 
vived. You have by this competition set 3 
kind of national standard for excellence. 

You have created a kind of premature 
small and highly select House of Peers for 
the United States, something for vigorous 
young men to aim at. I would like to con- 
clude by congratulating the 10 men who 
have received this justly honored award. 

I would like to congratulate the many 
more who barely missed being selected sim- 
ply because only 10 can be selected. 

I hope that in future years we will find 
other ways of honoring the thousand or thé 
ten thousand rather than the 10 who might 
by proper education, motivation belong in 
the same class of ability and achievement. 
I congratulate the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce on creating and maintaining this in- 
stitution. And I thank you for all your 
very kind attention. 


Union Curb a Kefauver Aim 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. E. (BILL) BROCK 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. Speaker, many 
praises have been given the late Senator 
from Tennessee} Estes Kefauver, High 
among these was recognition of his per- 
sonal valor. He challenged the mighty 
and the powerful. As further evidence 
of his courage, the liberal Tennessee 
Senator is reported to have been plan- 
ning to launch his Anti-Trust Subcom- 
mittee into an investigation of the mo- 
nopoly powers of labor unions because 
he had become convinced that they ex- 
erted undue control over the American 
economy. The fact that he would have 
been willing to incur the wrath of thé 
labor bosses even though he always had 
received strong backing from the unions 
and generally could be counted on as oné 
of their major supporters in the Halls of 
Congress is characteristic of his cou- 
rageousness. 

What a fitting tribute to Estes Ke- 
fauver it would be if the Anti-Trust and 
Monopoly Subcommittee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee were to complete 
this last important project planned bY 
its late chairman. 

Senator Kefauver's close acquaint- 
ance, Journalist Charles Bartlett, re- 
cently wrote a column pointing out the 
Tennessean's feeling regarding the 
for more curbs on unions. Under unani- 
mous consent, I include this article in 
the Appendix of the Recorp: 

! [From the Washington (D.C.) Star, 

Aug. 18, 1963] 
UNION CURB A KEFAUVER AIM 
(By Charles Bartlett) 

A major effort by the Senate Anti-Monop- 
oly Subcommittee to curb the impact of labor 
unions on the economy had been secretly an 
carefully planned by Senator Estes Kefauve® 
before his death on August 10. 

Senator Kefauver's determination to inves- 
tigate the labor unions as a monopoly f 
evolved from a dramatic reversal in 
thinking of a man whose political life had 
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been nurtured by labor support and whose 
advocacy of liberal causes had been constant. 

His plans were known only to a small group 
Of close associates, who say that the Senator 
Teluctantly decided to apply the leverage of 
his subcommittee against the unions because 
he became convinced they had achieved a 

oportionate power that was exerting an 
Adverse effect upon the economy: 

He was motivated by a concern for the 
Public and not by a sympathy for business, 
Whose abuses his subcommittee had probed 
ruthlessly. It is time,” he is quoted as say- 
ing, to give the public a break.“ 

SLATED FOR SEPTEMBER _ 
The investigation was to begin in mid- 
tember but a considerable amount of 
groundwork had been laid. Senator Kefau- 
rer kept all of the papers at home and had 
Spoken of his plans to only one of his em- 
Ployees on Capitol Hill, as far as can be 
d. He had not mentioned them to his 
Sn mittee staff, which is prolabor in out- 

The Senator's chief associate in the en- 

Geavor was Luis Kutner, an old friend and 

cago lawyer who was among those respon- 
Sible for inducing him to embark on the 
famous crime investigation in 1949. 

The two men had talked for a long time 

ot the monopoly problem in labor power and 
October, at Senator Kefauver’s sugges- 
Mr. Kutner published in the University 
ot Pittsburgh Law Review an article that was 
re to be the blueprint of the investiga- 


Congress granted labor unions a number 
Of special privileges and immunities to en- 
able them to survive in their early days, the 
article asserted, but these preferences can 
no longer be justified at a time when the 
Unions have achieved disproportionate power, 
Wealth, and economic dominance. Mr. Kut- 
ner maintained that the Nation's economy is 
Now controlled by the 10 percent of the pop- 
ulation who comprise the labor force. 


ANTITRUST IMMUNITY 


Senator Kefauver's investigation was to be 
Concerned with labor 's exemption from Fed- 
eral antitrust tion, granted in the 
Clayton Act of 1914 and reaffirmed in the 
Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932. Mr. Kutner 

a partial elimination of this im- 
munity, 8 

He argued that industrywide negotiations 
Should be made illegal and that collective 
bargaining units should be limited to the 
Size of individual enterprises. 

Auloting that Walter P. Reuther, United 
1 Workers president, had attempted to 
orm a $500 million general strike fund for 

Mr. Kutner maintained that the 
Union bargaining units should be prohibited 
trom extending financial assistance to each 
Other and required, like management, to 
avoid any form of collusion. 

Mr. Kutner proposed to draw a line be- 

n the unions’ legitimate interests in the 
labor market and their opportunities to con- 
the product market with legislation that 
Would forbid direct attempts to control 
„areas of distribution, the amount of 
Produced, or the number of producing 

and distributing firms. 

PROPOSED TAX 


Mr. Kutner also maintained there was no 
oot reason why union Income from capital, 
the ted as high as $3 billion, should enjoy 

Same immunity from income taxes that 
Was originally accorded their regular income 
from dues. He proposed to tax their invest- 
Ment income and the portion of their dues 
income that was not related to their func- 
tion as a bargaining agent. 

These would have been the major points at 
issue in & hearing that is now unlikely to be 
hela. The Democrat on the Anti- 
Monopoly Subcommittee is Senator PHILIP 
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A. Hart, who comes from the industrial 
State of Michigan, 

Chairman James EASTLAND of the Judiciary 
Committee ls reported anxious to terminate 
this subsidiary body which has generated so 
much controversy. 

But the fact that Senator Kefauver, a mil- 
itant liberal with great courage, became per- 
suaded that it was necessary for Congress to 
move against union power is significant as a 
portent of a developing viewpoint. 


A Case for a National Lottery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, I am happy 
to insert in the Appendix of the CoN- 
GRESSIONAL Record an article entitled 
“The Case for a National Lottery,” 
written by a veteran racketbuster, 
Edwyn Silberling, which appears in the 
September issue of McCall's magazine. 

In this article, Mr. Silberling comes 
out forthright for a national lottery as 
the only way to deal with organized 
crime. I recommend this hard hitting 
article to every member including those 
who have stubbornly refused to accept 
the obvious—that the urge to gamble is 
a normal, instinctive human trait. 

The article follows: 

THE Case For a NATIONAL LOTTERY 
(By Edwyn Silberling) 

(Eptror’s Nors.—This plea for establish- 
ment of a national lottery comes from an 
unusual quarter: a veteran professional 
crime-fighter of noted reputation. We are 
aware that past lotteries in the United States 
led to corruption; that many authorities 
consider the Federal Government's entry into 
legal gambling not only immoral but an 
active encouragement of human weakness, 
Nevertheless, we feel that Mr. Suberling's 
view deserves to be considered and dis- 
cussed.) 

I've been investigating and prosecuting 
racketeers for a dozen years. While I served 
as an assistant district attorney in New 
York City, I helped break up rackets on the 
waterfront and an international ring that 
sold babies on the black market. Later, as 
a special New York State prosecutor, I found 
so much corruption among legal officials in 
Suffolk County, Long Island, that the voters 
elected a Democratic administration after 
half a century of unbroken Republican rule. 
Then, until I resumed my law practice ear- 
lier this year, I headed Attorney General 
Robert F. Kennedy’s top-priority project, 
the Organized Crime and Racketeering Sec- 
tion of the Justice Department's Criminal 
Division. While I was in Washington, I 
worked hand in hand with the French Sûreté, 
the Italian Sala di Finanza, the Royal Cana- 
dian Mounted Police, and several U.S. agen- 
cles, to smash an international narcotics 
ring that reached from Marseilles to Los 
Angeles. In New York City alone, we sent 
more than a score of dope peddlers to prison. 

I mention this, first of all, because I have 
a proposal to make that I know will outrage 
millions of Americans and, second, to show 
my credentials for making this suggestion. 
It’s on the basis of my experience with or- 

crime that I say: Let's establish 
a national lottery now, before more States 
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follow the lead of New Hampshire and start 
State lotteries of their own. I'm convinced 
that, by doing so, we can deal organized crime 
a crushing blow. 

I can hear the angry protests already. 
Millions of Americans consider gambling im- 
moral, just as millions of Americans con- 
sider drinking immoral. They will ask: 
“What? Put the Government into the gam- 
bling business? How can a man who has 
spent his entire career until now fighting 
crime advocate such an immoral thing?“ 
My answer is simple. Im for a national 
lottery precisely because I hate criminals. 

My experience has taught me this: Just 
as the profits from bootleg liquor financed 
organized crime back in the days of prohi- 
bition, so the profits from illegal gambling 
are financing it now. Just as the profits 
from booze corrupted our police and public 
officials in those days, so the profits from 
illegal gambling are corrupting them now. 

Exactly. how much money Americans 
gamble each year, I do not know. Nobody 
knows, because the gangsters who run the 
gambling racket don't issue financial re- 
ports. I once made an estimate for the 
Attorney General of $7 billion. This is the 
most conservative estimate ever offered. It 
was based solely on money and records 
seized in raids by Treasury Department 
and State police agents—in other words, it 
was based only on business that had been 
done by men who got caught. Other esti- 
mates have run as high as $50 billion. 

In the Justice Department, we figured 
that, after paying all expenses, including 
graft, the gamblers make a profit of 10 
percent. At the lowest possible estimate, 
mine, they make $700 million a year; at 
the higher estimate, they make 65 billion. 
It's all in cash. And the Internal Revenue 
Service gets nothing, because racketeers dis- 
like paying taxes. 

My critics may say: “Why don't we crack 
down on the gamblers?” The answer is: 
We've tried; we've failed. Even the FBI 
hasn't been able to make more than a dent 
in the gambling racket. Evidently, you 
can't stop people from gambling any more 
than you can stop them from drinking. 

So I ask: Why provide a comfortable 
living for gangsters by letting them profit 
from gambling? If people are going to 
gamble, no matter what, shouldn't the Gov- 
ernment collect the profits? How much 
would a national lottery net the Govern- 
ment? E. F. Hutton, founder of the Wall 
Street brokerage firm that bears his name, 
says $5 Dillion. Representative PAUL A. 
Frvo, the New York Republican, who has 
introduced a bill to establish a national 
lottery, says $10 billion. Wilbur Clark, who 
operates the Desert Inn in Las Vegas, says 
Frxo's estimate is just about right. 

I frankly don't know. I do know this: 
However much it brought the Government, 
it would reduce the revenue of the gang- 
sters engaged in gambling by precisely that 
much, For one thing, it would surely cripple 
a form of gambling that invariably leads to 
corruption of police, yet is as common in 
some sections as buying a cup of coffee: the 
numbers game. This racket, after all, is 
nothing but a private, illegal lottery, in which 
the odds against a man's picking the right 
number are 999 to 1. The payoff is only 600 
to 1 or less—when the gangsters do pay off, 
and they don’t always. The numbers are 
played mostly by lower-income groups, and I 
should think that these patrons in particular 
would much prefer to buy tickets in a na- 
tional lottery than play the numbers game: 
the lottery would give them more favor- 
able chances, and also they wouldn't have to 
worry about the Government's running off 
with the winnings. 

I've said it's the profits from illegal 
gambling that finance organized crime. The 
international narcotics ring I mentioned 
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enrlier. is a good example. We picked up the 
men who converted the raw opium into 
heroin; the men who wholesaled the heroin 
in Paris and Rome; the men who brought 
the stuff into the United States and Canada; 
the men who distributed it there; and we 
picked up the “pushers.” 

And we discovered this: These men always 
dealt in cash. In a single year, millions 
changed hands. If a man left New York for 
Paris to pay for a shipment of heroin, he 
went with anywhere from 650.000 to $100,000 
in cash strapped to his body. 

Where can you find that much cash? 
Only gangsters in the gambling racket have 
it. We learned long ago in law enforcement 
that, much as the insurance business creates 
pools of capital for legitimate enterprises, 
profits from gambling finance rackets of all 
kinds. Some gamblers are in the narcotics 
busines themselves. Others are bankers for 
dope smugglers. 

Illegal gambling also finances the loan- 
shark business, another widespread evil. It 
works this way: A hard-pressed wage earner 
borrows $5 today and pays back $6 next 
week, That amounts to 20 percent Interest 
a week, 1,040 percent interest a year. If 
he doesn’t pay up, a muscleman will be 
around to collect, because loan sharks never 
sue in the courts; they can't, since they're 
guilty of usury. 

Again, the hoodlums who run illegal 
gambling enterprises and those who run the 
loan-shark racket frequently are the same 
people. While I was in the Justice Depart- 
ment, we raided a floating crap game in 
Reading, Pa. Standing on the fringe of the 
game were men with fistfuls of cash. If a 
customer lost all his money but wanted to 
continue playing, these crooked financiers 
were only too happy to lend what was 
needed. If the patron lost that, too, well, 
they were so sorry, but they had better have 
it paid back in a week, $6 dollars for every 
$5—or else. 

I feel so strongly about the need to cut 


organized crime from illegal gam 
I'm less concerned about the details of legis- 
lation that may be needed to make a na- 
tional lottery legal or precisely how such a 
lottery is set up. There are a dozen differ- 
ent ways of running a Government lottery. 
Most of the nations of the Western World 
have them—England, Ireland, France, Swe- 
den, Austria, Switzerland, Greece, Mexico, 
Denmark—and the Philippines. All operate 
efficiently; all bring in a great deal of money 
to the government. I've heard of their being 
attacked as “a tax on imbeciles" (in Italy) 
and as “a plague invented by despots to 
silence the people” (in France). But this 
was decades and even centuries ago. Mean- 
while, I've yet to hear of a breath of scandal 
touching any of them. 

We could, for example, do what Ireland 
does. The Irish Sweepstakes are run for 
the benefit of the nation’s hospitals. There 
are three drawings a year, based on the re- 
sults of the nation’s three big horse races 
of the year. Tickets are $3 each. If you're 
lucky enough to buy one with the same num- 
ber as a horse entered in the race, you receive 
a small prize. If your horse runs first, you 
collect $140,000; second, $56,000; third, $28,- 
000, Ticket holders of also-rans divide 
$84,000. 

The Irish lottery has poured more than 
$100 million into the hospitals. In the 
process, it has become an eagerly anticipated 
event in many American families, even 
though there are estimates that 19 out of 
every 20 sweepstakes tickets sold in this 
country are counterfeit. 

New Hampshire recently voted to establish 
a State lottery, modeled on the Irish system, 
which is expected to provide at least $4 mil- 
lion a year for State aid to public schools. 
The lottery wil be based on races at Rock- 
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ingham Park. The trouble with this lottery 
is that it cannot help but draw customers 
from other States. The result would be 
that lottery customers from Massachusetts 
would help build schools for New Hampshire 
exclusively, I think lottery profits should be 
broadly distributed for everybody’s benefit, 
and the Federal Government is our only 
instrument for accomplishing this distribu- 
tion. * 

There are those who opose basing a 
national lottery on horse races, because, they 
say, a horse race can be fixed. Perhaps they 
would prefer to adopt the Puerto Rican sys- 
tem. In Puerto Rico, the numbers of all 
tickets sold are printed on small balls. When 
drawing time comes, the balis are poured 
into a big wire cage. Officials of the gov- 
ernment's lottery department do the draw- 
ing. Describing the system not long ago, 
the New York Times declared: Puerto 
Ricans are confident the drawing are fair.” 

A man can win $1,250 on a 25 cent ticket. 
In a recent drawing, a total of $584,985 was 
paid out in prizes, and the government col- 
lected $195,015. 

Percival F. Brundage, Director of the U.S. 
Bureau of the Budget from 1956 to 1958, likes 
the system established In Great Britain by 
Prime Minister Harold Macmillan when he 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. This is a 
system under which nobody can lose, In- 
stead of lottery tickets, the government sells 
bonds. The bonds do not pay interest. How- 
ever, the government puts 4 percent of the 
proceeds from the bond sale into a pool, and 
a drawing is held. Holders of bonds with 
winning numbers get prizes ranging from 
$75 to nearly $15,000. 

Clearly, if Congress decided to establish 
a national lottery, it has a wealth of ex- 
perience to choose from. 

Whatever system it decides on, I believe 
the sale of tickets should be handled by the 
Post Office. That would be the least expen- 
sive and most efficient way; the Post Office 
could sell the lottery tickets over the stamp 
counter. A 

Im also in favor of taxing lottery earnings. 
Many nations make them tax-exempt, as 
does Puerto Rico; but I don't believe a man 
who makes money without working for it 
should escape taxes. 

I think we should not go to the extreme 
of New South Wales, where 350 lotteries are 
held each year. I would recommend only 
four drawings annually. No one could then 
accuse the Government of creating an oppor- 
tunity for compulsive gambling. 

I concede that a Federal lottery might pos- 
sibly increase the total amount of money 
going into gambling. But I am certain it 
would greatly decrease the lliegal gambling 
that benefits gangsters. Surely nobody will 
deny that Americans would much rather 
gamble legally than illegally. 

Besides, I am convinced that once we 
created an outlet for the gambling urge, the 
courts would be willing to deal more harshly 
with legal gamblers and discourage some 
and perhaps most—of them. Right now, in 
many areas, courts merely fine gamblers more 
or less lightly whenever they are caught, 
thus creating, in effect, a system of licensing 
illegal gambling. 

I can still hear the critics. No matter 
what arguments are offered for a national 
lottery, no matter what safeguards are sug- 
gested, they come back to one objection: 
that I am attempting to put the Federal 
Government into an immoral business. 

Well, Harvard, Princeton, Dartmouth, and 
Columbia all helped finance themselves in 
Colonial times by holding lotteries. Were 
they immoral? Benjamin Franklin sponsored 
a lottery to buy a cannon for Philadelphia. 
Was he immoral? George Washington ran a 
lottery to finance the building of a road over 
the Cumberland Mountains. Was the Father 
of his Country immoral, too? I don’t hap- 
pen to think sọ. 
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Dubinsky Lays It on the Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, David 
Lawrence, the noted columnist, almost & 
year ago, published an article which was 
so outstanding that it created an indeli- 
ble impression upon me. This column 
was based upon the testimony before 
the ad hoc Subcommittee on Investiga- 
tion of the Garment Industry of the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor given by David Dubinsky, presi- 
dent of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union. 

In a period when certain problems con- 
fronting the Congress are fraught with 
tensions, it is refreshing to bring to the 
attention of the public the statement 
made by the distinguished American 
labor leader at a time of calm. In it he 
reflects a philosophy which cannot hon- 
estly be disputed and which President 
Kennedy himself endorsed at his press 
conference this week. 

The article follows: 

[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star, 

Aug. 28, 1962] 

Dupinsky Lays Ir oN THE LINE—UNION 
CHIEF'S PREFERENCE FOR MERIT AS BASIS FOR 
LEADERSHIP Is LAUDED 

(By David Lawrence) 

Every now and then in the field of public 
controversy someone has the temerity to 
utter a piece of simple wisdom and every- 
body wonders why it hasn't been said before. 

An example is the recent outburst of in- 
dignation by David Dubinsky, president of 
the International Ladies“ Garment Workers 
Union, who was testifying the other day 
before a subcommittee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in answer to what he considered 
were trumped-up charges of racial discrimi- 
nation inside his union. He said: 

“I'll be damned if I will support the idea 
of the professional Negro, the professional 
Jew, the professional Italian that a man 
should be a union officer because of his race, 
color, or creed. He should be an officer oD 
his merits, ability, character.” 

This piece of advice might well be given 
consideration by those high officials here and 
Members of Congress who sometimes deal 
with appointments to officer in ways that 
they believe will obtain them the votes of 
minority groups. 

David Dubinsky is, morever, a liberal in 
every sense of the word. He is vice chairman 
of the Liberal Party in New York State and 
is known as the patriarch of a dozen liberal 
causes.“ 

Mr. Dubinsky unhesitatingly points out 
that the political motive can be pushed too 
far. He referred to a 14-page statement sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee by Hebert Hull, 
labor secretary of the National AssoclatioD 
for the Advancement of Colored People. Mr. 
Hill happens also to be a paid staff member 
of the subcommittee, and in his statement 
he charged the garment workers union with 
being guilty of “de facto discrimination 
against Negroes and Puerto Ricans. 

Mr. Dubinsky called the statement un- 
truthful and irresponsible,” as he cried out: 

“There is no discrimintaion in member- 
ship, initiation fees, dues, wages. There 18 
no class A membership, no class B member 
ship. Our members eat together meet to- 
gether, dance together, celebrate together, 
and fight together * * * 
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“Eighty percent of our members are wom- 
en, but we have only one woman vice presi- 
Gent. Can we be charged with discriminat- 

against women? No!” 


Mr. Dubinsky explained that most of the 


Women members are married and want to be 
at home with their families, while men are 
Willing to work long hours in union activity. 
He said that, in the case of Negroes and 
Puerto Ricans, the reason they have not yet 
risen to the top is that they are only slowly 
Acquiring the experience needed for the high- 
er positions in the union. Many have become 
Convention delegates and business managers 
Of the local unlohs. He added in a loud 
Voice: 

“Discrimination? Why, I became president 
Of the union not because I am Jewish, but 

use my fellow man thought I was capa- 

ble. Show me a colored or a Puerto Rican 

Or Italian who is capable and Tu make him 

& business agent or a vice president. And 

Tu spend half of my time giving him a posi- 
on or a promotion.” 

The white-haired veteran of many long 
Years at the head of an influential labor 
Union dared to speak out forthrightly be- 
Cause his record has been one of liberalism, 
but anyone from the conservative side mak- 

g Such statements would have been roundly 

nounced as an “extremist” or as defying 
the Supreme Court's decisions and the phrase 
in the Declaration of Independence that “all 
Men are created equal.” 

Mr. Dubinsky had the courage to point out 

t, in business, efficiency does count for a 
Freat deal and that this is a lesson the 
People in public life tend to ignore. 

Thus, when Supreme Court Justice Frank 
Murphy died in 1949, President Truman told 

ends he didn't see why the vacancy should 
80 to a Catholic when he had somebody 

in mind who was capable and didn't 

Ppen to be of that faith. When President 

nmhower came into office, his political ad- 
urged him promptly to appoint a 
Catholic to the High Court. He appointed 
William J. Brennan, Jr., of New Jersey, long 
®xperienced on that State's highest court. 
ut Justice Brennan subsequently voted 
Against what he deemed an unconstitutional 
action in the so-called school prayer case 
Rotwiths the fact that some prom!- 
Rent members of the Catholic hierarchy have 
Condemned that decision vigorously. 
The politicians have, however, established 
fetish that all religions have to be rep- 
Tesented on the Supreme Court. Super- 
v. It's a logical claim. Actually, this 
Viewpoint impugns the integrity of the mem- 
bers of the Highest Court in the land by 

g that, if cases come up which in- 

Volve their own respective religious beliefs, 
will allow their sense of justice in 
interpreting the Constitution to be brushed 
&slde as they accept instead pleas from mem- 
ders of their faith. 
in nde someday someone will rise and say 
Congress or even at the White House that 
ous and racial discrimination shouldn't 
Made the football of politics and that 
Private organizations should feel free to select 
Whomever they please for officer positions 
Without finding themselves investigated by 
onal committees at the behest of 
Pressure groups, 


Fair Pay for Farmhands 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, this 
several months ago defeated the 


Mr. 
House 
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efforts to extend the Mexican farm labor 
importation program. This action was 
lauded by responsible citizens, labor and 
consumer organizations, and by such 
eminent newspapers as the New York 
Times and the Washington Post and 
Times Herald. 

Since that time, there has been a con- 
certed moye to revive the legislation to 
extend the program, and just recently 
the Senate approved a year’s extension 
for admission of Mexican braceros under 
the provisions of Public Law 78, which 
initiated the program over 10 years ago. 


This morning’s Washington Post con- 
tained another editorial against the bill, 
and I would like to inelude it at this point 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

[From the Washington (D.C.) Post, Aug, 21, 
1963] 


Fam Pay FOR FARMHANDS 


It is a misfortune that the Senate decided 
last week to reopen the bracero controversy. 
It passed a bill extending for 1 year Public 
Law 78 which, for more than a decade, has 
authorized and regulated the employment of 
Mexican farmworkers on American farms. 
The need for this program, initiated in 1951 
when there was an acute farm labor shortage 
resulting from the Korean war, has long since 
ended. The House decided recently—and 
very wisely in our judgment—to let it come 
to an end when the law expires on Decem- 
ber 31, 1963. 

There is, however, one felicitous aspect to 
the Senate action. Senator EUGENE McCar- 
THY succeeded in appending to the bill an 
amendment which neatly exposes the un- 
lovely purposes behind the bracero program. 
The law provides that Mexican workers may 
not recruited for hire on American farms un- 
til the Secretary of Labor finds that reason- 
able efforts have been made to attract do- 
mestic workers for the available jobs at 
wages, hours, and working conditions com- 
parable to those offered the Mexicans. Sen- 
ator McCarTHy’s amendment adopted by a 44 
to 43 vote, amplifies this by providing that 
the working conditions should include 
“workmen's compensation or occupational 
insurance coverage, housing, transportation, 
and work period guarantees.” 

We think this will dampen the ardor of 
the bill's proponents. What they really want 
is cheap farm labor, and this is what the 
braceros have been able to supply. Their 
employment at low wages has worsened the 


already desperate situation of migrant Amer- 


ican farm laborers. We think there will be 
no shortage of domestic workers next year if 
decent wages and working conditions are 
provided, and we hope that the House will 
stick stanchly by its decision to end the 
wholly needless importation of farmhands 
from Mexico, 


Portrait of Pittsburgh—Natural, Capital 
Labor Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


i OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pittsburgh area enjoys the advantage of 
having progressive-minded citizens in- 
tent upon fostering the continued com- 
mercial expansion of the region. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Pitts- 
burgh has prepared an interesting, up- 
to-date brochure describing the basic 
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facts about the economy, trade, and re- 
sources of the Pittsburgh area. In order 
that my colleagues may know more about 
the wonderful commercial opportunities 
existing in southwestern Pennsylvania, 
I wish to include, as the fourth of a 
series, the following portion of the Por- 
trait of Pittsburgh”: 
PORTRAIT oF PITTSBURGH 
NATURAL RESOURCES 

The natural resources of the Pittsburgh 
area combined with modern transportation 
facilities have helped to create one of the 
greatest industrial centers in the world. 
Other than water, the primary natural re- 
sources in fhe area Is bituminous coal and 
it is estimated that more than 13 billion tons 
of coal reserves are still available. Most of 
the progress in the area has been made possi- 
ble by its richness in other mineral products 
besides coal: products such as natural gas, 
petroleum, clay, shale, limestone, sandstone, 
sand and grayel, 


WATER RESOURCES 


In the field of industrial development, an 
abundant supply of water is essential for 
business and industry. In many locations 
the scarcity of water is a serious problem, 
but the Pittsburgh area—a region with ade- 
quate rainfall and three major rivers—is 
blessed with a good supply of water to meet 
the needs for continued growth and 
expansion. 

The use of the three rivers, the Allegheny, 
Monongahela and Ohio Rivers, for water 
transportation is one of the greatest natural 
resources in the area, The area Is continually 
improving these facilities for navigational, 
recreational and control purposes. 

COAL AND OIL RESOURCES 


Bituminous coal is a major resource in the 
Pittsburgh area, For many years, coal pro- 
duction declined chiefly because of reduced 
use by the railroad industry and the in- 
creased use of ofl and gas in homes, industry, 
and upon railroads. In recent years, the 
demand for coal has increased substantially. 
The increases were generally brought about 
by the industrial boom of 1953-60, expanded 
export shipments and substantial increases 
in the use of coal by electric utilities. 3 

Petroleum and natural gas continue to be 
major natural resources of the Pittsburgh 
marketing area. Oil produced in this area 
averages about 500,000 barrels annually. 
Some activity continues in the drilling of 
both gas and oil wells and the importance of 
this industry in Pennsylvania is not to be 
minimized. Pennsylvania was the first State 
on the Great Lakes to lease offshore acreage 
for oil amd gas exploration. 

The Pittsburgh area is considered one of 
the major sources for many other natural re- 
sources including cement, stone, and clays. 
The area also supplies a substantial amount 
of forestry products. 

CAPITAL RESOURCES 

The capital resources of Pittsburgh and 
its surrounding area number into untold bil- 
lions. The tremendous change which has 
taken place in the physical makeup of Pitts- 
burgh the last few years is most indicative 
of the influence of its wealth. 

More specifically, the banking and financial 
resources of the Pittsburgh area make a sub- 
stantial contribution to the economic growth 
and development of the area. In the Pitts- 
burgh area alone during the last few years, 
area banks have spent over $20 million for 
new offices, vaults, and modern banking 
equipment. New branches have been estab- 
lished and bank clearings and depositions 
have increased substantially. In addition to 
their own growth, the banks and financial 
institutions have been r 
promot) the growth of e 
and ie improvements. They have aided 
materially in the expansion and economic 
growth of the western Pennsylvania region 
through industrial development programs. 
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LABOR RESOURCES 


The labor supply of the Pittsburgh area 
varies according to industries. There has 
been no overall shortage in this area for some 
time, and in fact, statistics indicate that the 
Pittsburgh area has a moderate labor surplus 


most of the time. 


The Current Attack on REA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, GRAHAM PURCELL 


45 OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. PURCELL. Mr. Speaker, a quar- 
ter of a century and more has passed 
since the Congress ordered the lights 
turned on in rural America, 

It was in July of 1935, in an Executive 
order by President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
that the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration was born. Congress passed the 
REA Act in 1936. 

‘I doubt if any agency of the Govern- 
ment in Washington has carried on its 
mission so well as the REA. It in- 
deed has turned on the lights in rural 
America. Its benefits are felt by all our 
people, in terms of conveniences and 
comforts hitherto unknown on our farms 
and in the contributions REA has made 
to the efficiency of our agriculture which 
has blessed our consumers with the best 
and cheapest food anywhere in the world. 

But, I also doubt if any agency has 
been the center of greater controversy in 
all these years. REA today is under 
heavy criticism and attack, from certain 
quarters. ° 

Mr. Speaker, my attention has been 
drawn to a speech delivered last Wednes- 


«day by the gentleman from Texas, Hon. 


W. R. (Bos) Poace, a great champion 
of REA. Our colleague spoke before the 
Tarheel Electric Membership Associa- 
tion, at Durham, N.C. 


When the gentleman from Texas, Bos 
Poace, speaks he leaves no doubt where 
he stands, He shaped up the issues 
around REA, clearly and eloquently. I 
think that each Member of this body, 
whether he is for REA or against REA, 
will want to read what the gentleman 
from Texas, Bos Poacr, had to say. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, with the unani- 
mous consent of the House, I am pub- 
lishing this speech in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

Tue CURRENT ATTACK ON REA 
(Speech of Congressman W. R. Poace before 

Tarheel Electric Membership Association at 

Durham, N.C.) 

It is always a pleasure to appear on the 
same program with my beloved chairman. 
Hanotp is probably my closest friend in the 
Congress. I respect his ability and leader- 
ship just as you do, but it is a special honor 
to appear with him in his home State and to 
talk with him to rural people, for I can say, 
in all candor, that I know of no Member of 
Congress who has done so much for the wel- 
fare of the farm people of his home State 
as has Hon. Hanorp D. Cooiry, Representa- 
tive of the Fourth District of North Carolina. 

He has worked effectively in all phases of 
agriculture, but, as I see it, he, and he alone, 
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is responsible for the present and the long 
continued prosperity of the growers of to- 
bacco. No agricultural commodity today 
enjoys the stability of income which is as- 
sured to North Carolina’s great crop—and 
without HaroLp Coolxx I fear you would be 
in no better position than the producers of 
oats, chickens, and castor beans. 

But I came here to talk about the current 
attack on REA. : 

Thirty years ago there was pretty general 
understanding as to the need for REA and 
the need for local cooperatives. About 96.2 
percent of the rural homes in North Carolina 
were then without central power service. 
Power companies insisted that there was no 
need to supply further rural service and 
their then spokesman officially stated before 
a congressional investigating committee in 
1937 that: “There are very few farms requir- 
ing electricity for major farm needs that are 
not now served.” Of course, the truth was 
that there were practically no farms served 
but the power companies felt that there was 
no profit to be had In serving them and hence 
they were not interested. 

I have never felt, as some of my friends 
have, that the power companies were under 
an obligation to serve these farms. They 
had a right to decline this business which 
they considered unprofitable, but I have 
questioned the validity and the morality of 
their action in later objecting to others serv- 
icing this market which they rejected. But 
there is no question but that just as soon 
as farmers began to organize cooperatives, 
the private power companies came to life. 
They built their lines down many of the 
roads and highways. They skimmed the 
cream of the then existing business and they 
built spite lines to make it impracticable 
for local groups of farmers to serve given 
areas, but farmers kept organizing coopera- 
tives. They kept borrowing money from 
REA, and repaying it with interest, and 
they kept building lines until today, instead 
of 96 percent of your North Carolina farms 
being in darkness, 98.1 percent of them 
have central station service. The figures, 
which are very comparable for the Nation, 
have been almost exactly reversed in the last 
quarter of a century. But the job is not 
done. 

It is true that some of our power compa- 
nies have been prematurely celebrating. 
“The job is finished,” they have cried, “Now, 
let REA and the rural cooperatives get out 
of business and let them be quick about It. 
Now the Congress can quite providing REA 
loan funds. The great day is here. Let there 
be dancing in the streets.” Friends, Iam no 
less pleased than the power companies are 
with the magnificent work of providing elec- 
tric service to our rural areas. The REA, 
its local borrowers, and in many instances 
their privately owned competitors, have all 
done a great job, but the job is not yet 
finished. This is no time for “singing in 
the streets“ and it is no time to stop REA 
loans. The need for additional capital to 
provide service to our rural consumers is 
probably just as pressing today as it was 30 
years ago. The difference is that a genera- 
tion ago we were thinking only in terms of 
light. Today we are thinking In terms of 
power. We were building lines to supply 
an average demand of about 25 kilowatts 
per consumer. Today that demand is more 
than 10 times that great. . 

We all understand that a h-inch water 
pipe that could supply & rural home is utterly 
inadequate to supply a suburban develop- 
ment, but we do not seem to realize that 
the old single-phase equipment that brought 
such a revolution in the family parlor is not 
adequate to provide the power needed for 
modern pumps, feed mills, and milking ma- 
chines. We all understand how a well and 
water tower can supply a village of 2 dozen 
homes and that a city of 100,000 must pro- 
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vide itself with a terribly expensive reservoir 
and with large pipes and pumping stations, 
but all too many of us seem to be unable 
to understand, or we are reluctant to recog- 
nize, that while the early cooperatives could 
buy their power from the local company and 
deliver it over inexpensive lines, the modern 
farmer-owned distributing system must have 
a large supply of power, expensive standby, 
complicated substations, and an adequate 
distributing system. 

These current requirements cost money, 
and lots of money—far more per mile than 
the old single-phase equipment of the early 
days. But in many instances there are no 
more subscribers than there were right after 
the co-op was organized. The population 
of most rural areas simply has not been 
growing and today the average privately 
owned power company in the United States 
enjoys a density of more than 30 connections 
per mile. The average REA-financed co- 
operative has less than three connections per 
mile. Obviously, the power companies en- 
joy a tremendous advantage, and I think 
right here is where we should understand the 
fallacy of one of the basic arguments which 
the power companies make against the co- 
operatives. 

They say that the 2 percent interest which 
the Government charges on REA loans is 
“a subsidy”; that it is unfair to the people 
of America; and that it should be abolished. 
Indeed, just before I left Washington I had 
a member of our committee from California 
call me telling me that he, as well as a num- 
ber of other members, had introduced legis- 
lation to raise this interest rate, and that he 
wanted us to give him a hearing on his bill. 
Of course, we are going to give him a hearing, 
and of course he is going to show that the 
Government is today paying more than 2 
percent for the money which it borrows, but 
I don’t think he is going to call attention to 
the fact that when REA was first established 
the Government was paying a good deal less 
for the money it borrowed than it was col- 
lecting from the cooperatives. I don’t think 
he is going to want to point out that today 
the Government is advancing hundreds of 
millions of dollars to foreign countries at 2 
percent, and even less. Actually, we are even 
now negotiating to finance a billion dollar 
steel mill in India at three-fourths of 1 per- 
cent interest, I don't think he is going to 
want to talk about the subsidies that we are 
paying on transportation, to airlines, to 
bargelines, and even to railroads and truck- 
lines in the form of land grants and highway 
improvements. And, above all, I don't believe 
that my colleague from California, or any of 


the others who would destroy REA, is going 


to emphasize the fact that the REA law 
specifically provides for loans to private 
power companies who will assume the same 
obligations to provide service in rural areas 
on the same terms that it offers to farmer- 
owned cooperatives, 

It is very easy for city people to honestly 
assume that they are having to carry a part 
of the load of providing electricity in rural 
areas, and I think that is probably true. 
But they would certainly not help their 
situation any by turning this service over 
to the power companies. Power companies 
eannot make a profit on it either unless they 
can get some kind of especially cheap power 
or low interest. And interesting enough, 
most of them don't want cheap interest oD 
the terms the cooperatives are getting it. 
What the power companies can do, and what 
they really want to do, is to throw these 
rural areas in with their other service areas 
and then establish a rate over the entire 
area. Since utilities are always allowed to 
charge enough to make a reasonable return, 
that will give the companies a profit on & 
larger volume of business. So, if they can 
take over the rural service, they will of 
course try first to raise the local rates to 
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Tural customers, and undoubtedly they will 
Succeed to some extent. To the extent they 
do not succeed, they will simply raise rates 
in general, making the people in the cities 
and towns more directly than ever subsi- 
dize the rural areas. 

No, the co-op members may not get an 
immediate doubling of their rates if the 
Power companies take over, but electric con- 
Sumers are going to pay the full bill plus a 
very substantial profit which they are not 
Row paying to the cooperatives, and service is 
Boing to suffer as it always does when it falls 
in the hands of a monopoly. 

I know that power companies say that the 
distribution of power is a natural monopoly 
and that there is no competition within 
Sliven areas, but at the present there is the 
Overall recognition that if the power com- 
Panies don’t provide reasonable service at 
reasonable rates in rural areas, there is some- 

else who could provide it. To me that 
4s worth a great deal—more than any regu- 
lation which any Commission can pass. 

I went to the Legislature of Texas a good 
Many years ago. I was sold on the idea that 
We ought to have a utility commission, but 
I hadn't been around Austin 6 months until 
I began to realize that utility commissions 
are always—or at least almost always—ex- 
actly what the name says they are utility“ 

ons—controlled by and functioning 
for the benefit of the utilities. For 35 years 
Thave given thanks that Texas does not have 
Such a commission because I believe we get 
better service when we have different agen- 
Cles offering service. It is for this reason 
that I have often stated at REA meetings 
t while I certainly would not want the 
Power companies to put the cooperatives out 
Of business, neither do I want the co-ops to 
Put the power companies out of business. 
I think that both groups give better service 
use of the existence of the other. 

No, my friends, you cannot continue to 

te a successful electric cooperative and 
Serve two customers per mile of line if you 
ve to pay 4 percent on your money. Nearly 
One-third of the cost of the average electric 
Cooperative is accounted for by interest. 
Power costs about one-third, and labor ac- 
Counts for about one-third. I don't think 
that you can increase your costs by one-sixth 
und still provide service at a competitive 
The only way in which the rural co- 
operatives of this State could stay in business 
Under such circumstances would be for them 
enjoy some of the cream. Are those who 
Want to raise co-op interest rates willing to 
ive them an opportunity to compete with 
Power companies on equal terms for the 
Profitable city business? Of course not. In- 
they are doing their very best to pre- 
vent them from keeping any profitable terri- 
they may now have. I want to make it 
Plain that I am not asking that the farmer- 
cooperatives should go into the cities 

and compete with the power companies, but 
Tam ng that we should not create a 
— which will push them into this 


Actually, some of these cooperatives are 
today serving some very profitable business 
On the outskirts of all of our growing cities. 
The co-ops went there when this was strictly 

area. They went there when nobody 
Wanted to serve the area. They built 
their lines and then the people built their 

€s. As our cities expand and incorporate 
these areas which are served by rural co- 
Operatives, we find the laws and the court 
decisions of many States taking these terri- 
tories away from the cooperatives and delib- 
rately giving them to the private power 
Companies. 
now speaking of what we 
in Texas as the Gilmore case. In 
our supreme court held that even 
though the Upshur County Electric Coopera- 
wh developed a given rural area, that 
en that area was annexed by the city of 
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Gilmore, the private power company hold- 
ing a franchise in that city became the only 
agency which could legally give service in 
that area, and although we have repeatedly 
received adequate preelection pledges the 
legislature of our State has continued to 
refuse to correct this injustice. 

As a Congressman, I don’t want to try to 
pass judgment upon what the legislature 
should do, but I have no hesitancy in saying 
what this policy is bound to do to our rural 
cooperatives. Within 20 years it must de- 
prive them of a large part of their essential 
revenue, and during that time it must ag- 
gravate their need for lower interest and 
cheaper power. How can any business suc- 
ceed if, as fast as it builds up profitable 
customers, those customers are taken from 
it and turned over to its competitor? But 
that is exactly what is happening in Texas 
and a number of other States today, and, I 
repeat, our rural electric cooperatives can- 
not continue to live under such a system. 
They will be forced into a struggle to serve 
cities and towns. I think our great power 
companies would be well advised to let these 
cooperatives continue to serve all rural areas 
and to serve all areas which have been rural 
and leave the big cities to the private com- 
panies. 

But I would not want you to feel that the 
only threat to the existence of the REA lies 
in the State capital. There is a continuing 
threat in Washington. Twenty-five years 
ago an overwhelming majority of the Mem- 
bers of Congress were expressing their sup- 
port of REA, and voting just like they talked. 
A majority still gives lip service to REA, but 
are likely to say: “I am for REA—But.” 
Some, as the Member I referred to awhile 
ago, seek to increase the interest rate the 
co-ops must pay. Some seek to prohibit the 
construction of generation and transmis- 
sion plants. They say that REA was created 
simply to finance the distribution of power 
to rural people—that the private power com- 
panies will build all of the generation plants 
that are needed. And I am sure they will— 
that is, all they think they need. They 
are certainly not going to build any they 
don't think are helpful to their own systems. 

And right here seems to be to be prob- 
ably the strongest argument in behalf of 
REA-financed generation plants. The co-ops 
must have increasing sources of power, just 
as the private power companies must, and 
private distribution companies have been 
building generation plants at a remarkable 
rate. If they need these new generation 
plants, if they need these new transmission 
lines—and I am sure they do—why don't the 
rural co-ops need the same kind of new fa- 
cilities? They are growing too. 

The companies say they must have their 
own sources of power in order to protect 
their customers and each company tries to 
build to meet its now need. No first-class 
power company will rely on a neighboring 
power company. They distrust each other. 
-Why should the cooperatives be forced to 
trust them? II it is essential to them to own 
their own sources of power, why isn’t it es- 
sential to co-ops to do likewise? Of course, 
it is obvious that not every REA-financed 
cooperative is going to build its own plant. 
There are many cases where it is just not 
feasible, but the knowledge on the part of 
the private supplier that the co-op could get 
a G. & T. loan if he needed it seems to me 
to be the most valuable barganing lever 
available to the rural system—and actually 
it is about the only lever which most of them 
have. 

The authority to make such loans is al- 
ready in the basic REA Act, and it should 
remain there. The Congress properly looks 
to the discretion of the REA Administrator 
in his use of this bargaining tool, and yet 
there are many Members of Congress who, in 
all good faith, would like to so limit the au- 
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thority of the Administrator to make G. & T. 
loans that this bargaining power would be 
completely destroyed. Not only are there 
bills pending to destroy this lending power, 
or to make it ineffective, but the Appropria- 
tions Committee actually wrote instructions 
into the report on its recent appropriation 
bill which in effect required the Administra- 
tor to turn over the financial statements of 
his borrowers to the private companies, I 
don’t believe that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee actually realizes what they are do- 
ing—and I don't believe that that commit- 
tee had any moral or parliamentary right 
to, in effect, write new legislation in its ap- 
priation bill. I protested this action on 
the floor but to no avail. 

The REA is nothing but a banking insti- 
tution. The cooperatives are its customers. 
I don't want my banker to turn my financial 
statement over to my competitor, and I don't 
believe any honest banker would do so. I 
don't believe that it is proper or moral for 
the REA Administrator to call in the co- 
op's competitors, tell them what the co-op 
proposes to do, and ask them if they can't 
take this information and come up with a 
more attractive plan—and yet on page 8 
of the report of the House Appropriations 
Committee on June 3, 1963, we find the 
following wording: “Before public funds are 
loaned for power, generation, or transmis- 
sion, a majority of the committee believes the 
REA Administrator, in connection with any 
such loan, should make a survey, determine 
wherein the existing contract for power or 
the proposed contract is unreasonable, ad- 
vise the supplier wherein such contract 18 
unreasonable, and get such contract modi- 
fied to make it reasonable. Loans should be 
made only when reasonable contracts can- 
not be obtained.” And a little further down 
they state that such loans “should not be 
made where local private business can meet 
the need or where it is determined that the 
local borrower will provide unnecessary com- 
petition.” 

To me this is a clear requirement that the 
power companies shall be told what the co-op 
proposes and shall then be given an oppor- 
tunity to see if they could not beat the co- 
op's bid. I think that of course there should 
be a clearly established need for the service, 
but the power companies should be required 
to ignore that need at their own peril. 

In other words, it seems to me that the 
private power company which deliberately 
refuses to provide adequate service or rea- 
sonable rates should not be allowed to con- 
tinue this policy indefinitely and then when 
the co-op makes arrangements to finance 
another source of power to be permitted to 
come in, make a “death-bed confession” and 
plead that it is now ready to give that which 
it would not give until seriously and spe- 
cifically threatened with a competitive source 
of power. Obviously, if we are to adopt this 
policy, and that is exactly what the Appro- 
priations Committee asks us to do, there is 
going to be no pressure whatever on the 
private power companies to make any con- 
cessions until after the cooperative has gone 
to the REA seeking a G. & T. loan. This 
will force every cooperative which needs a 
power source to apply for a G. & T. loan. 

I therefore repeat, private power companies 
should be required to ignore legitimate needs 
of the co-ops at their peril. Of course, if 
a private power company has offered to meet 
the needs of the co-op, before the co-op 
takes any steps to get power from another 
source, I should think that the Adminis- 
trator should, and must, take that into con- 
sideration, and if he found that such an 
outstanding offer was bona fide and within 
the power of the company to perform, then 
he would not approve the loan application. 

My quarrel with the Appropriations Com- 
mittee is not that they want to limit loans 
to those instances where a reasonable supply 
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of power at reasonable prices cannot be ob- 
tained from private sources, but it is in re- 
gard to the time at which they want to al- 
low the company to make such an offer. 
Having refused to provide needed power at 
proper prices. I do not believe that the 
power companies should be privileged to 
purge themselves of their default by coming 
in after a cooperative has made other ar- 
rangements. 

Again, I would point out that I do not 
contend that any power company, in the 
absence of a special contract, is under obli- 
gation to supply wholesale power to a cooper- 
ative, but if it wants this cooperative busi- 
ness it should not be allowed to force the 
cooperative to expose its needs and its pos- 
sible opportunities of supplying those needs. 
The company should be required, if it wants 
the business, to make an attractive offer 
before, not after, the cooperative applies for 
a G. & T. loan. 

Of course, the real problem in Congress is 
to get the Members of Congress to under- 
stand the situation. Most of the Members 
of Congress are from large cities and the per- 
centage from large cities is rapidly increas- 

These Members naturally feel that they 
have no interest in REA. It Is the respon- 
sibility of associations such as yours to edu- 
cate these Members. Most of them are fair 
if they can but understand the facts. We 
should not, however, expect them to have a 
very clear understanding when so many Rep- 
resentatives from strictly rural areas do not 
bother to learn the facts except from power 
company lobbyists. 

Of course, I know that you cannot match 
the power companies in the funds they ex- 
pend in lobbying but you can see your Con- 

n. Each local cooperative can make 
it a definite project to present your prob- 
lems to your own Congressman. I know that 
there is a natural disposition to ask: “How 
can I influence the in some- 
body else’s district?” I would suggest that 
except for the big city Congressmen that you 
not try to influence the Co: in 
somebody else’s district. Every one of you 
should be in a position to talk to your own 
Congressman, but there is mighty little rea- 
son why Ror Tarron should be concerned 
with what the people of Chatham County 
want, or why HERBERT BONNER should be es- 

y interested in the views of the folks 
of Cherokee County. 

When it comes to the big cities, I realize 
that we must depend more upon a general 
basic understanding of the people. Prob- 
ably it is here that organizations like National 
Rural Electric Cooperative Association can do 
its best work, and it is here that you are go- 
ing to find attitudes vitally influenced by 
party affiliation, but it is also here in the 
big cities that you are going to obtain or lose 
the majority in Congress which REA must 
have if it is to continue to serve our rural 
people as it has served them in the past. 


Euro-Dollar Market 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr, MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
increasing foreign exchange importance 
of the Euro-dollar market has been of 
considerable interest to the United 
States. Although it is impossible to ar- 
rive at a precise estimate of the market’s 
size, the most reliable figure has been 
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published by the International Monetary 
Fund. 


Mr. Oscar Altman of the Fund's re- 
search department places the market's 
total at approximately $5 billion, of 
which about 85 percent is in U.S. dollars. 
Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
would like to submit for the RECORD a 
study of the Euro-dollar market which 
appeared in a recent issue of the Econ- 
omist: 

ALL ABOUT Euno-Dorxans 

This month’s dollar loan raised in London 
by the Belgian government, which has proved 
so popular that the $20 million on offer might 
have been subscribed 10 times over, marks 
a yet further extension of that increasingly 
important, but to many people still deeply 
mystifying, Euro-dollar market. The market 
is no longer new; it is even beginning to find 
its way into the textbooks; it was surveyed 
in these columns just a year ago; but it is 
constantly evolving and is now attracting 
increasing attention, and a good measure of 
concern, from monetary authorities. For 
them this truly international market is in- 
conveniently outside the range of controls 
and regulations on financing, in the usual 
way, in domestic currencies—controls and 
regulations that have themselves played an 
important though not an exclusive part in 
bringing about the market in Euro-dollars, 
which is paralleled by similar markets in 
Euro-sterling, Euro-Swiss (francs), indeed 
Euro-every significant currency in world 
trade. 

The prefix Euro simply describes deposits 
or loans made in a foreign center in the 
particular currency involved—such as dollar 
deposits owned by a London bank and re- 
lent to a French bank, or sterling deposits 
owned by a French bank and re-lent to a 
German importer, or to a faceless interna- 
tional speculator. Ordinary exchange busi- 
ness, by contrast, comprises simply a straight 
purchase or sale of foreign currencies, for 
spot or forward delivery. The distinctive 
aspect of the Euro-currency markets is that 
they are markets in lending and borrowing 
foreign currency balances, which must in the 
nature of things have originated in another 
center. Thus the whole market is based on 
a great pyramiding operation, and for this 
reason there can be no very meaningful esti- 
mate of its size. The closest estimate has 
been made by Mr. Oscar Altman, who in his 
strategic place in the research department 
of the International Monetary Fund has col- 
lected and published more information on 
foreign currency markets than all other ana- 
lysts put together. 

Mr. Altman puts the total in mid-1962 at 
$4 to $5 billion, allowing for duplications 


between Canadian and European markets 


(but presumably not for pyramiding within 
Europe). U.S. dollars consisted of about 
85 percent of the funds in European 
markets, for a rather lower percentage in 
Paris and other continental markets where 
dealings in Euro-sterling are significant, but 
Tor a much higher percentage in the Cana- 
dian markets. At least two-thirds of the 
funds in European markets are estimated to 
have emanated from central banks and 
monetary authorities, either directly by 
placings of their own or by channeling dol- 
lars and other currencies to commercial 
banks that are provided with an exchange 
back (a “swap”) into their own currency, 
so that the central bank remains the bene- 
ficial owner of the foreign exchange. 

Why do people thus lend and borrow dol- 
lars outside the United States, sterling out- 
side Britain? This is no doubt what puzzles 
the layman most. His instinct is most parts 
correct: transactions of this genre are in- 


See staff papers of International Mone- 
tary Fund. March 1963. 
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herently anomalous, and if the credit mar- 
kets of the world were perfectly free, 
perfectly competitive, and equally efficient, 
there is no doubt that the great bulk, though 
still not all, of this dealing in foreign cur- 
rency deposits would disappear, But because 
credit markets are not so free as that, or 
ever likely to be, most people—if not yet 
Hambros Bank—believe that Euro-dollars 
and the rest of these expatriated currencies 
are here to stay and be dealt in. 

The frictions and imperfections in credit 
markets that lie behind the Euro-currencies 
fall into two broad groups: those imposed 
by monetary authorities, and those spring- 
ing from the market itself. Official restric- 
tions are themselves of two kinds, Exchange 
controls on lending to nonresidents, such as 
those that are strictly enforced in London, 
are a sure stimulant to the creation of a 
market abroad: for, while a London bank 18 
not allowed to lend sterling on straight over- 
draft to a German, there is nothing to stop 
a Paris bank using its existing sterling bal- 
ance in this way—simply by asking the Lon- 
don bank that holds the balance to transfer 
it to the German's account. At times when 
people nonresident in Britain particularly 
want to borrow sterling—and this is one way 
of speculating against it—they will be will- 
ing to pay more than current overnight 
money rates in the London market (which 
is closed to them as borrowers); and, as the 
Paris bank will earn these higher rates, it will 
also be able to offer higher rates on deposits 
of nonresidents’ (i.e. lendable) sterling. 
Thus, on both sides, the Euro-sterling mar- 
ket will quote higher rates than in London. 
and the differential in these rates is a fair 
enough guide to the current state of specu- 
lative feeling about sterling. At present, as 
can be seen in the enlarged arbitrage tables 
on page 850, the differential is very small. 

Exchange control restriction is at the core 
of the Euro-sterling market in overseas cen- 
ters. No such restriction is applied by the 
United States on activities by its banks, 
though fear of future restriction was sig- 
nificant in developing the Euro-dollar mar- 
ket for one special set of dollar holders— 
Communist countries that preferred to hold 
balances in Europe. Otherwise, the signifi- 
cant official restrictions in America are those 
in the Federal Reserve Board's Regulation Q, 
which sets maximum rates that American 
banks are allowed to pay on deposits, These 
rates have long been below the rates that 
international traders are willing to pay for 
dollar deposits. But this restriction is far 
from being the only basis of the Euro-dollar 
market—as the loan to Belgium proves: there 
are no restrictions on rates on 3-year loans 
in New York. 

In this particular case, it is true, the 
interest rate on the London loan was a shade 
above a parallel loan marketed by Morgans 
in New York, at 4% percent against 5 per- 
cent. But, in the great bulk of short-term 
credit operations, London banks work on 
lower spreads between rates than American 
banks, and this in itself helps them to cut 
into the dollar lending business. 

London banks, too, maintain uncompeti- 
tive deposit rates, but these are confined to 
the clearing banks. The merchant 
and others compete for funds in the open 
market. So the market for Euro-sterling 15 
founded largely on Britain's exchange con- 
trol, while the market in Euro-dollars 18 
founded mainly in the greater competitive- 
ness and activity of Europe’s banking insti- 
tutions. But foreign currency markets are 
also based on sheer convenience, as is show? 
by the existence of markets in currencies on 
which there are no restrictions at all. 

Such is the rationale of the foreign cur- 
rency markets; what are their effects? The 
most prominent effect has been to restore 
a truly international money market, pre- 
viously disrupted by official restrictions 
which these “Euro” dealings calculatedly by- 
pass. The degree of integration of the inter- 
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National money market is in some ways re- 

markable, Thus one effect of the increased 

unist vote in the recent Italian elec- 

tions was a tightening of credit all over 

pe and a weakening of spot sterling— 

use worried Italians withdrew money 

their banks, which in turn took inter- 

Rational funds off the Euro-dollar market, 

Which in turn temporarily covered the gap 
by “swaps” out of sterling into dollars. 

Second, and most encouragingly, the de- 
velopment of the Euro-dollar market in 
Particular has greatly increased competition 
in the lending of funds in Europe and has 

& jolt to local restrictive arrangements, 
Whether among German banks in their lend- 
rates or among London clearing banks 
their cozy deposit rates. Large firms have 
found that they may be able to borrow for- 
currencies more cheaply from foreign 
than from their own banks, even after 
Providing for the cost of forward exchange 
Cover; and this has notably increased their 
power. Third, in countries 
Such as Germany and Italy the market has 
enabled central banks to act on domestic 
idity through what in these restricted 
markets are among the most effective 
forms of open market operations with their 
Commercial banks. 

But, equally, all monetary authorities have 
at one time or another been worried about 
the implications of this evolving market in 

g their official grip, by providing a 
huge source of funds that may flow in re- 
®Ponse to quite small interest differentials. 
Thus the existence of the market sets def- 

limits to independent and uncoordi- 
Rated changes in national monetary policy 
as indeed does any effective loosening of 
Officia] restrictions on the general flow of 
funds. In London, the authorities are con- 
t to see the market enlarge the oppor- 
ties for London’s enterprising banking 
institutions, lacking sufficient resources of 
their own, to play a larger part in interna- 
tional lending. In the United States, of- 
ficial attitudes have teetered about. The 
first instinctive attitude was annoyance at 
the intrusion. Then followed an awareness 
A the value of this market in making dollars 
attractive to hold, and thus checking 
conversion into gold. More recently, 
the American authorities have begun to ex- 
some concern about the pull of the 
Market on new American funds, usually via 

. which thus constitute a net outflow 
it short-term capital. There is a growing 

Still ill-defined feeling that in attempts 

made to get better order into the world 
Sf international finance this awkward but 
portant market cannot be ignored. 


HH 


New Supersonic Jets Cause Concern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


wot PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, last 
3 I introduced H.R. 8104, which 
Ould impose limitations upon the op- 
the tone of supersonic jet aircraft over 
United States. 
This legislation is designed to put air- 
Gott manufacturers on notice that the 
ar ed States will not tolerate operation 
80 Supersonic jets which would create 
nic booms and cause hardship and 
€ to the people of the Nation. 
un Peter Reich, aviation writer for 
Chicago’s American, wrote an excel- 
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lent analysis of the problem confronting 
our Nation with the advent of super- 
sonic jets. Mr. Reich is recognized in 
aviation circles as one of the Nation's 
outstanding aviation writers. His vast 
knowledge of this subject, coupled with 
his long experience in the field of avia- 
tion, makes him a most qualified ob- 
server to comment on the problems 
ahead. 

Mr. Reich's excellent article, which ap- 
peared in the August 19 edition of the 
Chicago’s American, follows: 

New Jets CAUSE CONCERN—FUTURE BOOM- 
TOWN HERE 
(By Peter Reich) 

The coming supersonic airliners should 
be a dream come true for travelers in a 
hurry—but they could be a nightmare for 
people on the ground. 

That's the fear of Representative ROMAN 
Puctnsk!, Democrat, of Illinois. He told 
Chicago’s American: 

“Just imagine, 10 years or so from now, 
when the supersonic airliner is developed 
to the fullest, you could have these planes 
crisscrossing the country and laying down a 
sonic boom carpet wherever they went. 

“People from coast to coast, in a corridor 
70 miles wide, would be bombarded by the 
sonic boom of but a single supersonic jet 
liner flying from New York to Los Angeles. 
Pretty soon, the entire country would be 
blanketed by the continual thunder of these 
booms. 

SHOWERS OF GLASS 


“What would this do to people trying to 
sleep? To the elderly? To babies? 

“And what about those glass-curtain sky- 
scrapers we've been putting up all over the 
country? Are we going to have pedestrians 
in the streets showered by shattered glass? 

“It bolls down to this, as I see it: Are 
we justified in exposing millions of Ameri- 
cans to tremendous discomfort and annoy- 
ance and even possibly bodily harm just to 
save a couple of hours on coast to coast 
flights?” 

The answer, as the Congressman sees it, 
is a great big “No.” And this is why he has 
introduced a bill that would bar any airliner 
from U.S. airspace that produces a sonic 
boom causing more than 1.5 pounds of pres- 
sure per square foot as measured on the 
ground. Pucrvski explained his reasoning 
this way: 

“Booms generating less than than 1.5 
pounds of pressure per square foot are 80 
mild that they create neither a public reac- 
tion nor cause any property , Scien- 
tists have determined. But above 1.5 pounds 
pressure per square foot you start getting re- 
actions from people, and above 2 pounds per 
square foot you run into property damage. 
My bill simply would force the aircraft man- 
ufacturers to achieve a reasonable boom lim- 
it in their designs.” 

A spokesman for Sud Aviation, the French 
company building the airframe for the Con- 
corde, the 1,450 miles per hour plane that 
should be the world’s first supersonic trans- 
port, told this writer in Paris a few weeks 
ago that the Concorde should register a sonic 
boom of no more than 1.4 pounds pressure 
per square foot. 

ONLY A GUESS 

But, the spokesman conceded, this is just 
an estimate. 

No one can for certain, because no one yet 
has built a really large supersonic aircraft. 
The largest to date is the U.S. Convair B-58 
jet bomber, which is less than half the size 
of the Concorde. 

When a B-58 flashed from Los Angeles 
to New York and back during a supersonic 
speed run last year, it left a trail of broken 
windows and cracked plaster across the 
country. 
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Sonic booms are but half the problem, 
PucInskKI maintains. The other half is the 
great volume of noise bound to be produced 
by the powerful engines of a supersonic jet. 

LESS ENGINE NOISE 


James E. Colburn, Continental Airlines’ di- 
rector of flight engineering, believes the fact 
that the Concorde will climb more steeply 
and rapidly than current subsonic jets ac- 
tually will mean less engine noise exposure 
for people living anywhere except right next 
to an airport, when the Concordes enter serv- 
ice. Continental is the only domestic airline 
in the United States to order the Concorde 
up to now. 

But Puctnsx1 isn’t so sure. He quoted a 
letter written by Belford Brown, manager 
of the San Francisco International Airport, 
to Pan American World Airways, which also 
has ordered Concordes, expressing concern 
at indications the Concorde’s engines will 
generate a lot more noise than present jets— 
16 decibels more, to be precise. Said Pu- 
CINSKI: 

“I checked with a scientist to see what 16 
decibels more would mean, and the guy told 
me it would be like the blast of a cannon 
compared to the ping of a 22.“ 

BEGIN TESTS IN 1967 


The Federal Aviation Agency last week 
sent “this is what we want, who would like 
to build it“ proposals for a U.S. supersonic 
airliner to all interested airframe and engine 
manufacturers. Replies to the request are 
due by January 15, and an evaluation of the 
industry proposals will be made by the FAA 
and the airlines over the next 12 months. 


Retaliation Overlooks Basic Causes of 
Trade Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, after the 
passage of the Trade Expansion Act of 
1962, which its backers claimed would 
usher a new era of expanding world 
trade, it is disheartening to see the be- 
ginnings of what could be a serious trade 
war between the United States and the 
Common Market. I refer to the so-called 
chicken dispute between the United 
States and the European Economic Com- 
munity over the Common Market’s tariff 
increases on U.S. poultry. 

An editorial in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of August 8, 1963, notes the admin- 
istration’s plans to boost tariffs on a large 
number of European products if the 
EEC does not reduce its duties on poul- 
try imports. According to the Journal, 
the administration claims there have 
been damages of $46 million to U.S, poul- 
try exporters. While this sum is far from 
inconsequential, Mr. Speaker, retaliation 
by the United States might well lead to 
counterretaliation by the EEC. The re- 
sulting damage to United States—Com- 
mon Market trade surely would amount 
to well over $46 million. As noted in 
the Journal, “the scope of the potential 
trouble is indicated by the total” of U.S. 
farm exports to the EEC—about $1.2 
billion a year. 

Mr. Speaker, the United States cannot 
stand idly by in the face of Common 
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Market discrimination against our ex- 
ports. Retaliation may be necessary, but 
we should be fully aware of the dangers 
it poses and, at the same time, work to 
remove the basic causes leading to trade 
discrimination. 

The Journal illuminates that much of 
the basic trouble lies in efforts to manage 
the domestic economies of the United 
States as well as of the Common Market 
countries. It is pointed out that: 

Misguided efforts to shelter and control a 
segment of an internal economy lead to high- 
er external barriers, threatening the indus- 
trial as well as the agricultural commerce 
on which an expanding and prospering At- 
lantic trade community depends. 


For example, in Germany, “subsidies 
and other forms of protectionism for 
farmers” are a stumbling block to EEC 
agricultural integration. In the United 
States, huge surpluses of wheat.and other 
grains generated by subsidies insure that 
high EEC levies on those commodities 
would have a severely adverse impact on 
the United States. 

If an expansion of international trade 
is our goal, then we must face up to the 
need to eliminate the economic distor- 
tions which are caused by efforts to man- 
age and protect segments of our domestic 
economy. Besides their harmful domes- 
tic consequences, they impede the free 
flow of world trade. Under unanimous 
consent, I ask that the editorial from 
the August 8 Wall Street Journal discuss- 
ing this problem be inserted in the Rec- 
orp, as follows: 

[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 8, 1963] 
CHICKENS ON A MERRY-GO-ROUND 

The great chicken war, as its tag suggests, 
certainly has its ludicrous aspects. But it’s 
all rather sad as well. 

To begin with, the export of U.S. poultry 
to Europe's Common Market is chicken feed 
in terms of the total trade. The U.S. Govern- 
ment says exporters have been damaged to 
the tune of $46 million by higher tariffs, 
principally in West Germany; the Europeans 
say it is more like $19 million, 

Yet U.S. officials are so obsessed with this 
poultry market that Chancellor Adenauer 
was reportedly moved to speculate if the 
President is a chicken farmer, Now the Amer- 
ican Government has drawn a retaliation list 
of 19 European products for which it 
threatens to select candidates for higher 
tariffs if the Common Market doesn't soon 
reduce its poultry tariffs. 

The Europeans are naturally infuriated, 
and it takes little imagination to see a pos- 
sible spiraling of retaliation and counter- 
retaliation. Already other U.S. farm exports 
to the Common Market are in trouble, and 
the scope of the potential trouble is indicated 
by the total of such exports; they are worth 
about $1.2 billion a year to the United States. 

And this burgeoning trade war, it is inter- 
esting to recall, comes in the wake of impres- 
sive talk and high hopes for a new era of 
trade, peace, and expansion. The hopes were 
generated by the Common Market itself and 
by the expanded tariff-cutting powers Con- 
gress gave the President last year. 

The sad part is that this drastic deteriora- 
tion is so unnecessary. The roots of the 
trouble are to be found mainly in domestic 
protectionist policies, in the United States 
as well as Europe. 

The Common Market, to be sure, is justly 
renowned for the extent and speed with 
which it has lowered obstacles to trade 
among its six members. Increasingly, how- 
ever, the Market has shown signs of becom- 
ing a relatively high-tariff enclave against 
the outside world. 
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Even within the six, agriculture continues 
to be a stumbling block, because the nations 
are addicted, like the United States, to sub- 
sidies and other forms of protectionism for 
farmers. In particular, West Germany fears 
that the Market's plan for agricultural inte- 
gration would expose its farmers to the com- 
petitive pressure of lower-priced products 
from other nations. 

The fear is not necessarily well grounded, 
according to some Germans. The Frank- 
furter Allgemeine Zeitung, for one critical 
source, says the need for subsidies is exag- 
gerated; it insists that “aid to agriculture 
must not be a perpetual subsidy.” 

The European problem has resounding 
echoes in American policy, of course, The 
bulk of our farm exports to Europe are 
not unsubsidized chickens but heavily price- 
propped commodities like wheat and other 
grains. The threat to these exports is a 
matter of such concern because they are in 
such tremendous surplus, the gluts having 
been generated by the Government’s price 
supports. 

That is how the merry-go-round of the 
managed economy keeps spinning in ever- 
widening circles. The lesson could hardly be 
clearer. Misguided efforts to shelter and 
control a segment of an internal economy 
lead to higher external barriers, threatening 
the industrial as well as agricultural com- 
merce on which an expanding and prospering 
Atlantic trade community depends. 

Chickens are said to come home to roost. 
Also to be not very bright. And to behave 
frantically after decapitation. People might 
be forgiven for wondering about the heads 
of some of the world’s distinguished farm 
politicians. 


The 24th Prayer Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PHILIP J. PHILBIN 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. PHILBIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorn I include 
therein a very fine editorial from the 
celebrated Catholic Free Press of Wor- 
cester, Mass., entitled “24th Amend- 
ment.” 

The article is not only brilliantly writ- 
ten, but contains a very impressive 
analysis of the need for some action in 
the form of a prayer amendment to the 
Constitution that would clarify once and 
for all our precious right to free worship 
and insure that prayer and reverence to 
God shall remain a vital part of Ameri- 
= life protected under the Constitu- 

on. 

Having signed the discharge petition 
for a prayer amendment to the Consti- 
tution, I hope that the American people 
will become aroused to the need for such 
an amendment and bring their views to 
the attention of their public servants. 

I propose to continue my vigorous ef- 
forts in support of the proposed amend- 
ment and I will do my utmost to secure 
favorable results. 

The editorial follows: 

THE 24TH AMENDMENT 

It would seem that the.only way to stem 
the tide which threatens to banish any ref- 
erence to God from American public life is 
the passage of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution clarifying the first amendment. It 
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would also seem, however, that any amend- 
ment designed to state in unequivocal terms 
our belief in man's rellance upon God, while 
at the same time safeguarding the individ- 
ual's right to his own religious belief—or 
disbelief—must be precisely worded, lest the 
cure be more disastrous than the disease. 
Similarly, it would seem that any campaign 
designed to secure passage of such an 
amendment must be well coordinated, lest 
its failure be decisive. 

We are not anxious to see the Constitution 
become a patchwork, amended each time a 
grievance cannot be resolved to everyone's 
satisfaction by the Supreme Court of the 
land. In this instance, however, the implica- 
tions of the High Court's recent pronounce- 
ments on the relationship between church 
and state are so patently contrary to the 
intent of the Founding Fathers that a clari- 
fication by the people seems in order. For 
that reason we applaud the activity of the 
newly formed Citizens for Public Prayer in 
Rutland and other similar groups across the 
country whose aim it is to assure that Amer- 
ica continues to hold a revered place for God 
in public life. 

We applaud also the gesture of the several 
Senators and Congressmen who have filed 
resolutions in the Congress requesting that 
a prayer amendment be made to the Con- 
stitution. Past experience should have re- 
vealed, however, that some of those resolu- 
tions may have been filed simply as a gesture 
to placate indignant constituents back 
home, with the congressional sponsors car- 
ing little or not at all whether their proposals 
ever are acted upon. It should also be ob- 
vious that the congressional committee 
charged with the responsibility of clearing 
one of the more than two-score resolutions 
for general debate, could decide—as has hap- 
pened before—that it would be politically 
more prudent to sidetrack them all. p 

We hope, therefore, that the sponsors of 
prayer amendment resolutions in the 
House will give serious consideration to the 
proposal of Representative FRANK J. BECKER, 
Republican, of New York, that they meet 
and agree on the language of one resolution 
and then support a discharge petition to 
bring it to the floor of the House for debate. 
Proponents of a prayer amendment are all 
agreed on one basic principle—that the 
Founding Fathers never intended to identify 
the separation of church and state with 
the separation of God from the state. Frag- 
mentation among these proponents, however, 
could result in inaction on the floor of Con- 
gress and frustration among members of 
groups like the Citizens for Public Prayer 
who are ready to work for the protection of 
our religious heritage back home. 


Why Live With Sonic Booms? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI, Mr. Speaker, Chi- 
cago’s American carried an excellent 
editorial in support of H.R. 8104, a bill 
which I introduced last week in an effort 
to set some minimum standards for 
civilian supersonic jet operations in the 
United States. 

I should like to take this opportunity 
to call this excellent editorial to the at- 
tention of my colleagues and to the at- 
tention of newspapers throughout Amer- 
ica by placing it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp today. 
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Chicago’s American editorial quite 
Properly calls attention to the fact that 
Supersonic airliners of the near future 
May zip over the United States leaving 
& trail of broken glass, cracked plaster, 
and shattered nervous systems on the 
ground. 

Chicago’s American is one of the most 

hly respected newspapers in America, 

I am sure I speak for the people of my 

district, as well as all Americans, in ex- 

Pressing a sense of deep appreciation to 

Chicago’s American for taking an edi- 

torial stand in support of this important 
ation. 

As author of H.R. 8104, I take great 
Personal pride in the knowledge that my 
Proposal has won such enthusiastic sup- 
Port from the editorial staff of the Chi- 
Cago’s American. 

Mr. Speaker, the Chicago’s American 
editorial follows: 

Wry Live Wits Sonic Booms? 


Like Representative ROMAN PuUCINSKI, 
Democrat, of Illinois, we are, dismayed at the 
Prospect of supersonic airliners zipping across 
the United States, leaving a trall of broken 

cracked plaster and disorganized 
Nervous systems on the ground. As jetplanes 
are built now, each one that breaks the sonic 
sound barirer (flying faster than the speed 
at sound) produces a sonic boom, a sort of 
explosion, across a band of earth some 70 
Miles wide. 

The reason for Puctnsxr's concern, and 
Ours, is that several American airlines are 
now ordering jetplanes that will fly above 
the speed of sound. Undoubtedly these 
Would save coast to coast passengers a couple 
Of hours but, as Pucmysxr asks, is that an 
Object worth wrecking the nerves of millions 
Of Americans for? 

He doesn't think so. Neither do we, so we 

Congress will pass legislation he has 
introduced to limit the amount of noise an 
airplane may generate in flight. His bill 

exclude planes from the air over the 

United States that produce a sonic boom 

Causing more than 1.5 pounds’ pressure per 

Square foot on the ground. Scientists have 

him that booms below that force 

don't disturb people seriously or cause any 
Property damage, 

Representative Pucinsxi’s argument is 
that, since the supersonic planes are to be 
engineered from scratch in the next few years, 

law would give the producers ample 
notice to redesign their engines before the 
Arplanes are put into the sky. And that, 
We have always been convinced, is the only 
Way the noise of jet planes can be reduced. 
It must be accomplished through improve- 
Ments in jet engines, and the time to im- 
Prove the engines is before they are put into 

Jet engineers are going to be obliged to 
Put their minds on this question of noise 
Sooner or later. It will have to be sooner if 

passes Pucrxskr's bill, so let us hope 
- Congress will—at the present session. ; 


Republican Governors Endorse Increased 
Staffing for Minority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ROBERT P. GRIFFIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, another 
Progressive step has been taken by Re- 
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publicans in the direction of a more 
effective Congress and increased minority 
staffing. Through Congressman GERALD 
R. Forp, of Michigan, chairman of the 
House Republican conference, it was ar- 
ranged for Congressman FRED SCHWEN- 
GEL, who is chairman of the House 
Republican conference committee on in- 
creased minority staffing, to appear be- 
fore the Miami Governors conference, 
July 25-28. 

Congressman ScHWENGEL addressed 
the Republican Governors on the sub- 
ject of “Minority Staffing and Congres- 
sional-State Relations.” Not only was 
his address received enthusiastically, but 
the Republican Governors thereafter 
unanimously adopted a resolution which 
indicated their strong support for ef- 
forts being made to increase minority 
staffing and called for implementation of 
other suggestions embodied in Congress- 
man SCHWENGEL’s speech. 

The text of the resolution, signed by 
all 16 Republican Governors, follows 
below: 

MINORITY STAFFING AND CONGRESSIONAL 

RELATIONS RESOLUTION 


We, the Republican Governors assembled 
together in Miami, for the 1963 Governors“ 
conference, wish to express our sincere ap- 
preciation to Congressman GERALD Fond. of 
Michigan, chairman of the House Republican 
conference, which contains all House Re- 
publicans, for the presentation by Congress- 
man Frep SCHWENGEL, of Iowa, chairman of 
the House conference committee on increased 
minority staffing. 

Whereas the lack of staff responsible to 
the minority in Congress is harmful to the 
best interests of all the American people, 
Democratic, Republican, and Independent, 
and our Interest in a strong responsible, and 
effective Congress; and 

Whereas Congressman SCHWENGEL has pre- 
sented to us on behalf of a number of Con- 
gressmen a specific, practical proposal for 
study and future implementation of better 
minority staffing and more effective State 
and Federal legislative relationships: There- 
fore be it A 

Resolved, That the Republican Governors 
designate a committee of three Governors to 
meet with the Representatives of the House 
conference to consider implementing more 
effective relationships between the House 
conference and the Republican Governors, 
and to assist in obtaining more minority 
staff; and also, be it 

Resolved, That we express to Senator HUGH 
Scorr, of Pennsylvania, chairman of the 
Senate-House joint ad hoc increased minor- 
ity staffing committee, and his colleagues, 
Senators Cart Curtis, of Nebraska, and 
Winston Provury, of Vermont, our apprecia- 
tion for their efforts in the Senate to increase 
minority staffing, and request the special 
Governors committee of three to meet also 
with the Senators to develop a similar co- 
operative relationship; and also, be it 

Resolved, That our special Governors com- 
mittee be urged to proceed with all due speed 
on these projects so that results may be 
achieved during the current session of Con- 
gress. 

Signed: 

Paul Fannin, Arizona; John A. Love, 
Colorado; Robert E. Smylie, Idaho; 
John Anderson, Jr., Kansas; John H. 
Reed, Maine; George Romney, Michi- 
gan; Tim Babcock, Montana; Nelson 
A. Rockefeller, New York; James A. 
Rhodes, Ohio; Henry Bellmon, Okla- 
homa; Mark O. Hatfield, Oregon; John 
H. Chafee, Rhode Island; Archie Gub- 
brud, South Dakota; George D. Clyde, 
Utah; Clifford P. Hansen, Wyoming; 
William W. Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
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Peaceful Coexistence Is Good for You, 
or So They Say 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, numer- 
ous voices are being raised in adminis- 
tration circles these days to the tune of 
“peaceful coexistence is good for you.” 
The words of this tune are a little am- 
biguous. Something about “you know 
what continuing of arms race means” is 
included. Something about “you know 
what proliferation of nuclear weapons 
means” is also part of the lyrics. Every 
once in a while a background chorus 
sounds out with “first step, first step.” 
The words never do get around to saying 
what proliferation means or what con- 
tinuation of the arms race would mean. 
They never do explain the “first step” 
business, but apparently its something 
about peace. I could never gather 
whether it involves a first step toward 
peace as we generally understand it or 
as the Hungarian freedom fighters sav- 
agely were taught it. 

In any event, this little tune has 
brought to mind some research work 
done recently by an associate of Dr. 
Stefan Possony of the Hoover Institution 
on War, Revolution, and Peace. I dug 
around my files and here it is: 

POINTERS OF COEXISTENCE 
1 

“The treaty is the means of gaining 
strength”— (Lenin, VII Party Congress, 
Mar. 8, 1919). 


The treaty is seen by Soviet jurists and 
political leaders as a legal formula of peace- 
ful coexistence. 

3 

“The policy of peaceful coexistence meets 
the basic interests of all people. * * * This 
policy strengthens the positions of socialism, 
enhances the prestige and international in- 
fluence of the socialist countries and pro- 
motes the prestige and influence of the Com- 
munist parties in the capitalist coun- 
tries. * * * Peaceful coexistence of states 
does not imply renunciation of the class 
struggle. * The coexistence of states 
with different social systems is a form of 
class struggle between socialism and capi- 
talism. In conditions of peaceful coexist- 
ence, favorable opportunities are provided 
for the development of the class struggle in 
the capitalist countries“ (from the 1960 
Moscow statement of 81 Communist parties). 

4 


“Imperialism has entered the period of de- 
cline and collapse. The oppression 
of finance capital keeps growing 
State monopoly capitalism stimulates mili- 
tarism to an unheard of degree. * * * The 
uneven development of capitalism alters the 
balance of forces between countries and 
makes the contradictions between them 
more acute. 

“The economic and with it the political 
and military center of im has 
shifted from Europe to the United States. 
U.S. monopoly capital, gorged on war profits 
and the arms race has seized the most im- 
portant sources of raw materials, the mar- 
kets and the spheres of investment, has 
built up a covert colonial empire, and become 
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the biggest international exploiter. Taking 
cover behind spurious protections of free- 
dom and democracy, U.S. imperialism is in 
effect performing the function of world gen- 
darme, supporting reactionary dictatorial 
regimes and decayed monarchies, opposing 
democratic, revolutionary changes and 
launching aggressions against peoples fight- 
ing for independence. The U.S. monopoly 
bourgeoisie is the mainstay of international 
reaction. * * The world imperialist sys- 
tem is rent by deep-rooted and acute contra- 
dictions. * * * Peaceful coexistence serves as 
a basis for the peaceful competition between 
socialism and capitalism on an international 
scale and constitutes a specific form of class 
struggle between them. As they consistently 
pursue the policy of peaceful coexistence, the 
socialist countries are steadily strengthening 
the positions of the world socialist system in 
the competition with capitalism. Peaceful 
coexistence affords more favorable opportu- 
nities for the struggle of the working class 
in the capitalist countries and facilitates the 
struggle of the peoples of the colonial and 
dependent countries for their liberation’— 
(from the 1961 CPSU program). 
5 


In the countries, where there may be 
“peaceful roads to revolution and conquest 
of power without a civil war or an armed 
rising, * * it would be necessary that 
the ruling classes should be deprived of the 
possibility of taking up arms, of using the 
police, army, and government machinery to 
crush the revolutionary movement of the 
masses. A situation of this kind might de- 
velop from a number of causes—the weaken- 
ing of militarism as the result of a success- 
ful disarmament policy; a considerable part 
of the army and the government machine 
coming over into the side of the people; the 
recognition by the ruling circles of the hope- 
lessness of an open fight against the 
masses. — ( Lenin's Theory of the Socialist 
Revolution,” Kommunist No, 13, 1960.) 

‘ 6 

“Peaceful coexistence serves as a basis for 
the peaceful competition between socialism 
and capitalism on an international scale and 
constitutes a specific form of class struggle 
between them’—(G. I. Tunkin, “Voprosy 
Teorii Meshdunarodnogo Prava,” 1962, p. 54). 

T 


Thus, peaceful coexistence tactics place 
large capabilities at the disposal of the Com- 
munists, including the following capabill- 
ties: 

1. To extend the network and activity of 
para-Communist, pro-Communist, subver- 
sive, and other groups; 

2. To expand legal and illegal Communist 
ideology; 

3. To intensify American demoralization; 

4. To spread the Communist espionage 
system; 

5. To allow effective interference in U.S. 
internal affairs; 

6. To intensify domestic conflicts within 
the United States; and 

7. To increase capabilities for economic 
subversion. 


Lasky Points Out Pitfalls of Our 
Vietnamese Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House an excellent 
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article written by the illustrious journal- 
ist, Victor Lasky, which points out the 
inconsistency of our policy toward Viet- 
nam. I commend it to the reading of all 
of my colleagues: 
From the New York Journal-American, 
Aug. 17, 1963] 
Lopce To Str BUDDHIST REVOLT 


(By Victor Lasky) 

Ambassador Henry Cabot Lodge leaves soon 
for South Vietnam with White House in- 
structions to make an all-out effort to settle 
differences between the Buddhists and the 
U.S.-backed government of Ngo Dinh Diem. 

He has a tough job. For one thing, the 
Buddhists will not be satisfied with less than 
the ouster of President Diem and his alleged 
“repressive Roman Catholic regime.“ They 
do not say, however, who will replace Diem. 
Nor have they ever listed any specific cata- 
log of faults. 

Somehow the Buddhists—or a small sec- 
tion of them—have managed to convince the 
world that they are victims of religious per- 
secution. 

All evidence suggests the charge Is without 
foundation, For example, outgoing U.S. 
Ambassador Frederick E. Nolting sald re- 
cently in Saigon: “In visits to all parts of 
the country during nearly 244 years, I have 
never seen any evidence of religious persecu- 
tion or of bigotry on the part of any religious 
group.“ 

U.S. officials who deal with Diem don't 
contend he is without faults. He has many, 
but religious bigotry is not one of them. 

Until the Buddhist flareup last May, things 
appeared to be going well in what Secretary 
of State Rusk once described as the “dirty, 
untidy, disagreeable” war in Vietnam. 
Washington had grown confident that Diem 
had finally gained the upper hand over the 
Communist Viet Cong. The State Depart- 
ment felt the $2 billion in economic and 
military aid sunk Into South Vietnam was 
paying off. 

Then came the Buddhist riots In the an- 
cient city of Hue, 400 miles north of Saigon. 
Nine persons were killed. The riots were 
touched off by a government order restricting 
the flying of religious flags, The same order 
affected Catholics, too, and probably more 
keenly, since they were accustomed to flying 
the Papal flag. The Catholics, however, 
obeyed the law. 

Just what do the Buddhists want? 

President Diem has made every effort to 
meet their demands. On June 16, govern- 
ment and Buddhist representatives signed an 
agreement covering five alleged grievances. 
But Buddhist leaders began to make new 
complaints. Only the fall of the Diem re- 
gime will satisfy them. 

This was made clear by a Buddhist who 
said: “I undersand Mr. Lodge is going to get 
rid of Diem as soon as he arrives. That is 
why we are keeping trouble alive—so that 
American opinion will stay aroused.” 

Not all of South Vietnam's Buddhists are 
Involved in the current protests. For in- 
stance, the “traditional” Buddhists, of whom 
there are at least 800,000, have not followed 
the lead of the General Buddhist Association, 
the chief protesting body. 

Buddhists, generally, are a passive people, 
which makes the militancy of some of their 
self-styled leaders very strange. Who are 
the rioters? A dispatch from a reporter in 
Saigon commented on the sudden rise of 
“young, militant, highly political leaders. 
They are seen as 20th-century Asians anxious 
to get in the middle of politics.“ They have 
excellent intelligence sources in the govern- 
ment. 

Undoubtedly, some of these so-called 
Buddhists are Communists. The Buddhist 
priesthood is not too difficult for the Reds 
to infiltrate. Every young Buddhist spends 
a year or so as a monk, meditating and 
begging in a saffron robe. Nothing would 
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prevent a Vietcong from donning such a 
robe. 

Meanwhile, American opinion is being kept 
aroused by the same self-styled idealists, 
some of whom did so much to help put Fidel 
Castro in power. 

Their latest manifestation is the protest by 
15,000 clergymen, sent to President Kennedy, 
urging an end to U.S. financial and armed 
support of the Diem regime. 


Need for Civil Rights Legislation 
Recognized by More Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I received a letter relating to the 
administration’s civil rights proposals, 
which are now being considered by the 
Congress. I believe, Mr. Speaker, that 
this letter is indicative of the grave con- 
cern that weighs upon the American 
conscience and is reflective of the mood 
that is now sweeping the Nation. 

Thomas Jefferson once stated, “I have 
sworn upon the altar of God eternal 
hostility against every form of tyranny 
ovér the mind of man.” I consider the 
shameful circumstance of the American 
Negro as a tyrannical agent that. has 
and will continue to lurk in the minds 
of all freedom-loving Americans until it 
can one day be said that all of our 
American citizens, regardless of race or 
color or creed, can enjoy, equally, the 
rights and privileges for which our fore- 
fathers so nobly fought. 

The 88th Congress has within its 
power the opportunity to enact what 
would be not only an historic piece of 
legislation but which would represent & 
bold step forward to bolster the cause 
of freedom here at home and around the 
world. I cannot emphasize too much 
the absolute necessity for moving now 
against discrimination in public accom- 
modations, for prohibiting Federal as- 
sistance to segregated programs and 
projects, and, most important of all, sO 
that minority groups may be financially 
able to avail themselves of the foregoing, 
the necessity for passage of an equal 
employment opportunity bill. 

Mr. Speaker, I am proud to enter this 
letter into the Recorp. Although I have 
taken the liberty of withholding the au- 
thor’s name, I want to express my deep- 
est gratitude to her and to many like 
her who have taken the time to make 
themselves heard and known as active 
participants in this moral mission for 
freedom. 

The letter follows: 

Aucusr 14, 1963. 


Congressman James ROOSEVELT, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN ROOSEVELT: This is not 
a letter urging you to vote for our President’ 
civil rights legislation. I am quite con- 
fident you will, sir. 

I am writing to give you a feeling I have 
which perhaps you can pass on to other 
Members of Congress who may be wavering 
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in their decisions. The feeling is this, sir. 
This legislation must be passed—not to 
Please the liberals—but to make the Amer- 
ican people start feeling like human beings 


Sir, I have relatives from Kansas with 
Whom I have not been able to communicate 
Since your father was President. They can’t 
go 10 minutes without using the word 

nigger” or “Jew.” This year I spent 2 very 
Pleasant weeks with these people. The sub- 
ject of equal rights did come up. They said, 
‘I think they ought to have it.“ That may 
be an understatement, Mr. RooseEvELT, but it 
is what they said and those seven words are a 
long way from “nigger.” 

I think you can feel this change in atti- 
tude everywhere you go. People seem quite 
Willing to admit that they are not entirely 
tree of prejudice. They also seem to recog- 
nize that this is a form of immaturity. They 
Want to start growing in the right direction. 

All of us depend so very much on men like 
You to represent us. Please do everything 
You can to get this legislation passed. 

Sincerely, 


Connecticut Labor Council Supports 
Civil Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 


OF CO! 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
into the Recorp the text of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Executive Board of 
e Connecticut State Labor Council, 
O, advocating equal rights and 
€qual opportunities for all citizens. The 
ſuneil favors the enactment of a com- 
ensive civil rights bill which would 
include such rights and opportunities. 
e resolution was adopted by a unani- 
Mous vote of the council at a meeting 
eld under the chairmanship of Mr. John 
8 Driscoll, president of the Connecticut 
tate Labor Council. I am pleased to 
qudorse the resolution, which reads as 
Ollows: 


Eavar RIGHTS AND EQUAL OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
ALL CITIZENS 
Organized labor has, on balance, been a 
tive and often a pioneering force in as- 
Suring full and free opportunity for every 
Au netten citizen to develop and to utilize 
lati ents. Our record in the field of legis- 
ning in this State is second to none, run- 
AN from 1947 and the Fair Employment 
b through 1963 and the extension of the 
an on discrimination in housing. 
We recognize, however, that progress 
a gh the general assembly in Hartford 
des not end our responsibility as union 
We or as citizens of the United States. 
are not free here in Connecticut until 
ent i American is assured the full and en- 
right e Protection under the law of his 
g e ee Citizen and as a human being. 
e refore call for speedy and compre- 
hensive legislation at the Federal level to 
ang the promise of America meaningful 
1 available for all her citizens: Now, there- 
Ore, be it 
Corstolred, That the executive board of the 
nnecticut State Labor Council urges Con- 
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necticut’s Congressmen and Senators to 
adopt as a personal responsibility the early 
enactment of a comprehensive civil rights 
bill, including the following: 

1. Adoption of a national Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act, applicable to both man- 
agement and unions, with initiative for en- 
forcement in the hands of the administering 
agency. 

2. Recognition of the root problem in as- 
suring equal employment opportunity for 
all citizens: namely, the failure of the Amer- 
ican economy to provide new jobs at a rate 
which will cover both those displaced by 
technological change and those just entering 
the labor market. 

8. Assurance by Federal statute of the 
right to vote for all citizens, with reasonable 
standards for eligibility and with prompt 
handling of complaints by the Federal 
courts and court-appointed referees. 

4. Provision for uniform access to all pub- 
lic accommodations for all Americans. 

5. Fulfillment of equal opportunity for 
a good education, both through Federal as- 
sistance for education and through the 
elimination of discrimination in housing. 

6. Establishment of the Federal Civil 
Rights Commission on a permanent basis, 
with adequate staff to perform effective 
mediation and conciliation services where 
and as needed. 

7. Denial of Federal funds to those States 
which insist on clinging to undemocratic 
practices. 


Sonic Boom Solution Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 19, the Chicago Daily News carried 
an editorial supporting legislation which 
I introduced to impose limitations on the 
operation of civilian supersonic jets in 
the United States. 

The Chicago Daily News is one of the 
world’s most highly respected newspa- 
pers. During its existence, the Chicago 
Daily News has won the Pulitzer Prize 
for outstanding journalism on 12 sepa- 
rate occasions. 

It is a source of tremendous pride to 
me, as the author of H.R. 8104, to merit 
the editorial support for this very impor- 
tant project from the Chicago Dally 
News. 

I am sure that not only the people of 
my own congressional district, but the 
people of the entire United States, join 
me in thanking the Chicago Daily News 
for taking a forthright position on a very 
serious problem which will confront our 
Nation in the next few years, concur- 
rently with the development of the su- 
personic jet transports. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope that my col- 
leagues in Congress and newspapers and 
publications throughout America will 
join the Chicago Daily News in support 
of this legislation. 

In order to give this editorial the wid- 
est distribution, I am taking the liberty 
today of including it in the Concression- 
AL RECORD. 

Mr. Speaker, the Chicago Daily News 
editorial follows: 
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Sonic Boom SOLUTION NEEDED 


Representative ROMAN PUCINSKI, Demo- 
crat of Illinois, has introduced a bill which 
would require U.S. aircraft manufacturers to 
pay close attention to noise control in their 
design of new supersonic airliners capable of 
2,000-mile-an-hour speeds. The bill would 
also limit the amount of ground pressure jets 
could create with their sonic booms. 

PuctnskI has zeroed in on a problem as 
important as that of maintaining U.S. su- 
premacy in the development of bigger and 
faster commercial airplanes. For sonic booms 
may become unbearable nuisances within the 
next decade unless preventive steps are taken. 

A sonic boom is created when an aircraft 
exceeding the speed of sound pushes mole- 
cules of air ahead of it. The molecules are 
compressed and shock waves are formed 
around the aircraft's fuselage. These waves 
break off, and hit the ground with a “boom.” 
Airliners of the future are expected to lay 
down a continuous “carpet” of noise in a 
path up to 80 miles wide as they whiz across 
the country. 

The Air Force has tried to minimize booms 
by banning supersonic bomber flights at alti- 
tudes of less than 30,000 feet and flatly for- 
bidding fighters from exceeding the speed of 
sound at any altitude unless they are on a 
“scramble” mission. 

Even so, since 1956 the Air Force has 
processed more than 3,000 claims for sonic 
boom damage and paid out $159,234 on 1,539 
of them. The booms have shattered count- 
less windows, knocked objects from shelves, 
blasted open doors, and frightened thou- 
sands of citizens. 

A Swedish expert on the subject, Dr. Bo 
Lundberg, has looked to the future and posed 
this question: “Is it justifiable that millions 
of people should lose sleep so that 100 pas- 
sengers in an aircraft might gain a couple 
of hours flight time from New York to Los 
Angeles.” His answer is No.“ 

We agree. Aviation progress is important, 
certainly. But the public is entitled to 
demand that that progress be matched, step 
by step, with progress in the means of making 
supersonic flight compatible with the public 
welfare and comfort. Pucryskt's proposal 
deserves serious consideration, 


The Invisible Costs of Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in these 
years of expanding Federal activities and 
recordbreaking budgets, we often over- 
look what might be called the hidden 
costs of government. An article in the 
August 1963 Monthly Economic Letter of 
the First National City Bank of New 
York calls our attention to an “iceberg 
of invisible costs” lying beneath the sur- 
face of the budget sheet. 

Probably the major portion of such 
costs arises in connection with taxation. 
Calculating individual and business tax 
returns runs up a substantial cost in 
terms of man-hours; private firms, 
especially in regulated industries, must 
spend many thousands of dollars on per- 
sonnel and space to report, file, and store 
the countless tax and other forms re- 
quired by all levels of government. Ac- 
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cording to the Letter, industry efficiency 
suffers. Further, individual and business 
initiative is dampened by the growing 
maze of forms and regulations. 

On the Government side, the Internal 
Revenue Service alone has a staff of 
64,000 and a budget of $674 million. But 
as the Letter points out, “there are 
thousands of Government offices and 
agencies with overlapping jurisdictions 
over business” in other areas of regula- 
tion. 

Mr. Speaker, the invisible costs of gov- 
ernment are steadily multiplying. 
Studies by the Hoover Commission, the 
Bureau of the Budget and others, recog- 
nizing that these costs involve a real 
burden, have sought ways to minimize 
the regulation and reporting require- 
ments which government imposes on its 
citizens. Because this is an area in which 
continued study is called for, I ask 
unanimous consent that the article from 
the August Monthly Economic Letter be 
included in the Recorp, as follows: 

THE INVISIBLE Costs or GOVERNMENT 

As everybody knows, government costs a lot 
of money. Revenues of all our govern- 
ments—Federal, State and local—are run- 
ning up past $150 billion a year, equivalent 
to $1,400 for every adult in the United States. 
While devoting tens of billions to putting a 
man on the moon—described by former 
President Eisenhower as “a mad effort to win 
a stunt race’—government has taken on 
dependents all over this earth. Checks go 
out to more than 40 million persons at home: 
12 million to employees and the others to 
welfare beneficiaries. Abroad, no less than 
95 countries and territories are receiving 
US. aid. 

The true cost of government runs far 
beyond $150 billion a year. Many people, 
after gathering figures and receipts all year 
long, worked on into the night last Easter 
on governmentally prescribed arithmetical 
exercises, filling the forms for Federal (and 
perhaps also State) income tax returns due 
the next day, April 15. No one has tried to 
calculate the man-hours of dismal drudgery 
going into the preparation of tax returns. 
The rates of tax rise progressively, And 80 
does the effort demanded. The more a man 
earns—and the more his time is worth—the 
greater the obligation imposed to amass de- 
tailed records and comprehend the complica- 
tions of the law. 

Form 1040, which 35 million persons find 
it necessary to use, can require upward of 
500 entries (including supplemental sched- 
ules) and as many as 200 additions, sub- 
tractions, multiplications and divisions, The 
Superintendent of Documents in Washington 
has on sale a 144-page volume which eluci- 
dates some of the major technicalities. Yet 
no one can settle back and say he under- 
stands the whole of the law. Not only is the 
law itself in process of repeated change, but 
the regulations are changed and court de- 
cisions alter the interpretation of law and 
regulations. The Internal Revenue Service 
itself has a major problem of training qual- 
ified agents, numbering some 30,000. Pub- 
lishing technical books on taxes, and advis- 
ing people on taxes have become big busi- 
ness. The core of tax experts outside 
Government is represented in the 71,000 en- 
rolled practitioners” recognized by the IRS. 

The work imposed on individuals is noth- 
ing compared to that imposed on employers. 
Not only are there many more forms but 
employers must serve as uncompensated tax 
collectors, taking money out of the pay en- 
velopes of workers according to formula and, 
often, adding a tax bite assessed on cus- 
tomers, The IRS has a total staff of 64,000 
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and a budget of $674 million. These are big 
figures. But there is little doubt that busi- 
ness firms collectively employ even more 
people and spend even more money gathering 
in tens of billions of revenues. 

And burdens of calculating and assessing 
taxes are just part of the story. Besides the 
TRS and State and local tax authorities, there 
are thousands of government offices and 
agencies with overlapping jurisdictions over 
business. Thus, lying beneath the visible 
costs—set out in the budgets prepared at 
various levels of government—is an iceberg 
of invisible costs. 


SIZE OF THE PROBLEM 


Such costs take an infinite variety of forms, 
ranging from a simple postcard report for 
an official agency to interminable procedures 
required by regulatory authorities and 
tedious investigations launched by congres- 
sional committees or executve departments— 
all too often simply uncovering facts already 
known to anyone who has taken the trouble 
to find them. A major company may be 
called upon to supply hundreds of thousands 
of figures in a year’s time. Many valuable 
statistics emerge from official compilations 
but the truth is that the quantity of data 
overwhelms the capacity of statisticians to 
digest them. Some required forms have no 
more important use than getting bundled 
up for sale as wastepaper. 

The second Hoover Commission gave some 
idea of the dimensions of the problem at the 
Federal level. As of 1955 it was estimated 
that paperwork within the Federal Govern- 
ment cost $4 billion a year, consumed 25 bil- 
lion sheets of paper, required office space 
equal to 36 Empire State Buildings and 
storage space equal to 7 Pentagons. Paper 
handling is a more popular exercise than 
60-mile hikes. It fans out across the country. 

Forms go out to business firms and individ- 
uals to be completed and returned for regu- 
latory, statistical or tax purposes. Though 
the Hoover Commission made no overall es- 
timate of the total costs involved, it pointed 
out that the private cost “is far greater than 
the Government's cost of totting up the 
figures.” 

Since 1955, both costs have grown. By 
latest count, the Federal Government has 
some 5,300 forms in use for regular reporting. 
And this does not include reports to the IRS, 
certain other agencies of the Treasury De- 
partment, and the several layers of banking 
authorities, which are exempted from the 
Federal Reports Act. 

There are, besides, reports for State and 
local government units. The Hoover Com- 
mission found that State and city govern- 
ments impose “more than 50 percent of the 
Nation’s burden of paperwork,” 

As John E. Swearingen, president of the 
Standard Oil Co. of Indiana, describes the 
situation: 

“We have arrived at the unhappy point at 
which the Cyclopean eye of some almighty 
regulatory agency is upon us when we buy 
or sell, ship or receive, hire or fire, grow or 
manufacture, save or spend, drink or diet, 
profit or lose, talk or listen.” 

Amid all the hue and cry about accelera- 
ting economic growth—which means cutting 
out useless effort and getting more produc- 
tion per man-hour—we tend to ignore the 
multiplication of burdens placed upon people 
to comply with laws. And while we lament 
the shortage of employment opportunities, 
we overlook the endless rules and regulations 
that discourage people from going into busi- 
ness or invite them to get out. 

COSTS OF TAX REPORTING 


The most familiar kind of invisible cost 
to the average American is the paperwork in- 
volved in his income tax return. Partly 
because the tax rates are so high, the Govern- 
ment takes a proprietary interest in the 
money a man earns, And all the time people 
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are being put to more and more trouble to 
defend their take-home pay. Even so, there 
was considerable public support for changes 
in expense account rules—including the re- 
quirement for the keeping of a day-to-day 
diary—put into the Revenue Act of 1962 as 
a means of checking abuses. This makes 
bookkeeping a large part of the job of every- 
one who has responsibilities to pay out money 
in connection with business travel. 

In response to businessmen's advice, the 
IRS later loosened up a bit on the rules. 
But all this paperwork becomes a burden to 
the employer's tax department. One corpo- 
rate executive, quoted by Business Week, 
predicted that “we'll have to rent a separate 
warehouse for the literally millions of pieces 
of paper we'd have to keep.” No one will 
ever have a chance to go through them all. 
Nevertheless the law requires that they be 
there for years until the related tax returns 
are audited and approved or the statute of 
limitations mercifully permits disposal of the 
waste. 

The scope for additional layers of State 

and local government taxation has been 
broadened by Supreme Court decisions giv- 
ing them greater leeway for taxing out-of- 
State corporations. What this has meant 
in terms of paperwork burdens was effec- 
tively presented before the Special House 
Subcommittee on State Taxation of Inter- 
state Commerce in June 1962, by Werner N. 
Davidson, secretary-treasurer of the Caloric 
Corp.: 
“The cost of additional help to file only for 
State tax purposes, the space required for 
the storage of such otherwise useless records, 
the cost of one additional invoice copy for 
each charge to our customer, will add at 
least $20,000 annually to our cost of doing 
business. 

“By taking into account machine time, 
salaries paid to our people who perform the 
tax reporting function, subscriptions for ta* 
services, endless correspondence with taxing 
authorities to support our returns, payment 
of travel and per diem allowances to tax 
auditors of foreign States, we spend an addi- 
tional 650,000 per year. 

“Our corporation and its subsidiaries file 
a total of 999 tax returns of all kinds per 
year and the cost of each tax return amounts 
to $70.” 

Just in the year since his testimony, Mr. 
Davidson reports that the number of tax 
returns has risen further to 1,140, Larger 
companies have even more. In 1959, the 
Union Carbide Corp. was filing 3,600 tax 
forms a year. 

CASE STUDIES FROM BUSINESS EXPERIENCE 


Some other cases were presented in a 1959 
report of the House Subcommittee on Census 
and Government Statistics. One of the most 
striking was that of a large midwestern 
manufacturer, which kept a detailed 
for 1 year: 

“In the year, the company handled 173 dif- 
ferent Federal forms ranging in frequency 
of filing from dally to annual, and involving 
the filing of 37,683 reports. The workl 
amounted to 48,285 hours. In addition, the 
company received a number of other Fed 
forms, presumably voluntary, which it di 
not respond to because it objected to the 
apparent duplication, felt that the data re 
quested were confidential, or for other rea- 
sons. * * * Requests from State 
which were complied with included 63 dif- 
ferent forms, involving the filing of 1,145 
reports at a cost of 3,266 hours.” 

While it is dificult to generalize, reporting 
requirements arise at the birth of a fledgling 
enterprise and ever after distract from the 
work of keeping alive. The requirements 
tend to be heaviest for the biggest companies, 
for firms in regulated industries, for 
tions holding Government contracts, and for 
firms dealing in agricultural products. 
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Regulated industries typically have much 
More Government-imposed reporting and 
Tecordkeeping expense than business gen- 
erally. After the Hoover Commission study 
in 1955, some progress was made toward sim- 
plirying and thinning out reporting work- 
loads in certain industries. The contrary 
drift is exemplified in the field of banking 
where financial institutions this year are be- 
ing required to file information returns on 
each account with interest payments of $10 
or more. Also, along with other payers of 
interest or dividends, banks are devoting a 
good deal of time and money to obtain social 
Security numbers from customers to be put 
On reports to the IRS. 

The classic case, of course, is that of the 
rallroad business, put under the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in 1887. Over the 
decades, reports required to meet the needs 
ot the day were enlarged until the industry 
found itself preoccupied with paperwork. 
The last time the Association of American 

made a listing of the reports re- 
quired by Federal agencies—in 1954—it took 
10 pages to give the titles of 164 separate 
reports. This list did not include reports 
Connected with the handling of mall. 

Some reports are required annually, oth- 
ers semiannually, quarterly, monthly, weekly, 
daily or as certain events occur. The long- 
est annual , “form A” of the ICC, runs 
to 117 pages of detailed schedules. 

One monthly report for the Department of 
Agriculture is labeled: 

“Report to USDA, San Francisco, of num- 
ber of carloads of corn westbound passing 
Needles, Calif.” 

Such detailed reports are only one aspect 
Of a general problem of overregulation of 
the railroads; reporting to the ICC alone is 
figured as costing more than $5 million a 


Similar problems are found in other pub- 
lc utility fields. The Hoover Commission 
Teported in 1955 that it cost gas and electric 
Companies more than $14 million a year to 
Prepare requests for rate changes. It cited 
dne example of how expensive rate proceed- 
ings can be: 

“One company fills its plane with several 
tons of documents and exhibits for such a 

. Company executives are forced to fly 
to Washington saparately in commercial air- 
lines. Normally one or more Federal Power 

on representatives then visit the 
Utility. 


“Some measure of how lengthy a process 
this is, is the fact that the Government man 
commonly buys or rents a house in the lo- 
Cality, checks on schools for his children, etc. 
There he audits the company’s books to see 
if they support the facts in the reports. In 
Practice he seldom agrees with costs claimed 

the company. His suggestions, therefore, 
Cause the company to revise the yoluminous 
data originally compiled.” 

Industry sources say $14 million is still a 
Conservative estimate of rate proceeding 
aha and that instances like the case cited 

bove are not unusual. 

NIGHTMARES AT HIGH NOON 


Even if a manufacturer or distributor is 
B in a regulated industry, it may still find 
elf immersed in a similarly expensive pro- 
bare: An everpresent danger is the possi- 
ity of running afoul of the vague but po- 

t antitrust laws. 
In 1959, for example, three salt com- 
anies—Morton, International, and Diamond 
ros tal—were charged with fixing prices of 
R k salt, Two and a half years later, a Fed- 
Tal Jury found them not guilty. In the in- 
terim, the work of assembling data and ma- 
— to defend themselves, plus lawyers’ 
tT had cost the three firms $775,000, a sum 
Greater than the $150,000 maximum in 
pes they might have been liable to pay if 
Ound guilty. But the invisible costs go be- 
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yond these figures. As reported by the Wall 
Street Journal, Morton Salt Co, President 
Daniel Peterkin described the lingering 
effects: 

“We've been in business more than 100 
years, and we think we have a fine reputa- 
tion. Anytime you're accused of violating 
the law, particularly the antitrust laws, it’s 
extremely damaging to you. After acquittal, 
the damage still exists. The mere fact that 
you're accused is enough to hurt you in 
many people's minds.” 

A similar, but much lengthier, case in- 
volved Standard Oll of Indiana, which was 
cited for alleged price discrimination by the 
Federal Trade Commission in 1940. After 
extensive litigation involving two trips to the 
Supreme Court, the company finally won its 
case in 1958. 

President Swearingen, however, found the 
victory worth the cost: 

“In our judgment, the net effect was to 
preserve a competitive system for American 
business, but it took 17 costly and trying 
years of litigation to do it. And, to preserve 
our right to compete, we had to fight off a 
Federal agency originally established to in- 
sure the continuance of effective competi- 
tion. 

“I submit that this is the kind of thing 
that can give any responsible businessman 
nightmares at high noon. In our instance, 
the continuing threat to our ability to com- 
pete also threatened the interests of our 
thousands of stockholders and employees.” 

ATTEMPTS TO STEM THE TIDE 


While the growing burden of paperwork 
and other expenses imposed by Government 
has naturally eyoked recurrent protests, at- 
tempts to stem the tide have met with only 
limited success. 

In 1942, when World War IT had stimu- 
lated a vast outpouring of Government reg- 
ulations and requests for information, Con- 
gress passed the Federal Reports Act, author- 
izing the Bureau of the Budget to coordinate 
Federal reporting with a view toward elimi- 
nating duplications and minimizing bur- 
dens. In 1951, during the Korean conflict, 
this authorization was supplemented by an 
Executive order. 

The Budget Bureau's Office of Statistical 
Standards, charged with carrying out this 
function, has been largely responsible for 
making the Federal statistical system more 
orderly and appreciative of the needs of the 
public and of the problems of respondents. 
Helping to accomplish this has been an Ad- 

Council on Federal Reports, sponsored 
by five national business groups. 

The work of these groups was given impe- 
tus by the Hoover Commission. But, as the 
Office of Statistical Standards has pointed 
out, progress is slow and requires continuing, 
persistent efforts because changes in admin- 
istrative reports “involve legal or policy 
problems.“ 

THE NUB OF THE PROBLEM 


Therein lies the nub of the problem. The 
growth of “invisible costs” has accompanied 
the expansion of Government activities— 
through the great depression, two major wars 
and the postwar burgeoning of the welfare 
state. 

As more and more money is disbursed by 
public agencies and as more private activities 
are regulated by Government, public officials 
want at hand more minute information about 
what's going on. Hence, more paperwork. 

It is perhaps no accident that the agency 
with the largest number of regularly re- 
quired reports—the Agriculture Depart- 
ment—is the one that encountered outright 
rebellion last May when wheatgrowers, in a 
national referendum, rejected high price sup- 
ports and tighter controls. There comes a 
time when self-respecting individuals resist 
encroachments upon their privacies and 
freedoms. 
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About the worst thing that can happen to 
a people is to become servants of the state. 
It is well to recall the warnings of Alexis de 
Tocqueville, more than a century ago, de- 
scribing how despotism might conquer a 
democratic society: : 

“About this race of men stands an immense 
and tutelary power, which takes upon itself 
alone to secure their gratifications and to 
watch over their fate. That power is abso- 
lute, minute, regular, provident, and mild. 

“After having thus successfully taken each 
member of the community in its powerful 
grasp and fashioned him at will, the supreme 
power then extends its arm over the whole 
community. It covers the surface of society 
with a network of small complicated rules, 
minute and uniform, through which the 
most original minds and the most energetic 
characters cannot penetrate to rise above the 
crowd. The will of man is not shattered, but 
softened, bent, and guided; men are seldom 
forced by it to act, but they are constantly 
restrained from acting. 

“Such a power does not destroy, but it pre- 
vents existence; it does not tyrannize, but 
it compresses, enervates, extinguishes, and 
stupefies a people, till each nation is reduced 
to nothing better than a flock of timid and 
industrious animals, of which the Govern- 
ment is the shepherd.” 


Burns Creek Dam Will Stimulate Need 
for Western Coal Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RALPH R. HARDING 


.OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. HARDING. Mr. Speaker, on Aug- 
ust 8, Gracie Pfost, a distinguished 
former Member of this body from the 
Second District of Idaho, appeared before 
the Flood Control Subcommittee of the 
House Public Works Committee in sup- 
port of the much-needed Burns Creek 
project in eastern Idaho. In her testi- 
mony before this great committee of the 
Congress, Gracie Pfost stated: 

The private power companies from south- 
ern Idaho are using coal miners from 
throughout the Nation to oppose Burns 
Creek. Mr. Chairman, I want to say here 
today that this is exactly what the power 
companies are doing. They are using the 
coal miners and the coal people for their 
particular advantage in opposing multiple- 
purpose projects containing hydroelectric 
generation. However, these same power com- 
panies will not hesitate to build hydroelectric 
dams themselves—they will not hesitate to 
switch from the use of coal to pitch or resid- 
ual ofl or natural gas if they can find a 
cheap source of power for their needs. 


Mr. Speaker, I fully concur with these 
charges that were made by our former 
distinguished colleague. I know that the 
record shows that this is true. One of 
the power companies in question—the 
Idaho Power Co.—boasts that it is the 
only major all hydro private power com- 
pany remaining in America. In other 
words they do not use any coal, The 
other company, the Utah Power & Light 
Co., has eight large steam electric plants. 
The fuel used in these plants is a combi- 
nation of oil, gas, pitch, and coal. How- 
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ever, only one of the eight plants uses 
coal alone. Three of the plants use only 
pitch and gas. One plant uses only pitch. 
One plant uses oil and coal. Two plants 
use gas, oil, and coal. In addition this 
company has a total of 22 all hydro- 
electric plants and one large internal- 
combustion plant. However, it is inter- 
esting to note that four of its eight steam- 
plants do not use any coal, relying en- 
tirely on pitch and gas. At the same 
time this large power company has been 
complaining about what Burns Creek 
would do to the coal miners, it has not 
hesitated to switch fuels in its steam- 
plants from coal to pitch, gas and oil. 

Mr. Speaker, I am interested not only 
in the construction of Burns Creek and 
other much needed multiple-purpose 
projects which produce hydroelectric 
power in Idaho and throughout the Na- 
tion. I am also interested in the welfare 
of the coal miner. I do not believe that 
there is any doubt among people who 
know the facts that hydroelectric power 
produces a need for fuel-generated power 
to firm it up. In many cases this can 
and should be power generated with coal. 

As has been pointed out many times by 
our distinguished colleague from Ten- 
nessee, Mr. Davis, the largest user of coal 
in the world today is the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. I am sure great amounts 
of coal will be required shortly to firm 
up the hydroelectric power that is being 
produced at multiple-purpose projects 
throughout the West. 

In 1956, the Congress authorized the 
upper Colorado River project. Now we 
are on the threshhold of the first power 
coming from this great project and it has 
created a coal rush in Utah. I would 
like to ask unanimous consent to include 
at this point in the Recorp the following 
article by Robert W. Bernick, the busi- 
ness editor from the Salt Lake City Trib- 
une of July 14, 1963: 

Uran Coat RUSH ON—PowER PLAN KEY 

(By Robert W. Bernick) 

Utah is experiencing a coal rush unique 
in the history of American mining 

By Saturday, prospectors had applied for 
an estimated 300,000 to 500,000 acres of coal 
permits, most of them within the Kaiparo- 
wits Plateau area of eastern Kane County. 

No such volume of coal prospect permits 
had ever been sought in a single area within 
a relatively short space of time in the history 
of the U.S. Department of Interior the Trib- 
une was told. 

And why anyone would seek to prospect 
for coal—when the coal industry is gener- 
ally r to be sick, sick, sick—is 
something for the average citizen to puzzle 
about. 

But such contact as can be established 
with applicants—most of them individuals 
and firms from Salt Lake City, Phoenix, 
= Grand Junction, Colo., Denver, Colo., 

and even St. Louis, Mo.— dis- 
—.— a view that something big may be 
happening in the western energy picture 
involving coal. 

Here is some of the thinking going on in 
this line. 

The completion of Glen Canyon Dam and 
consequent creation of Lake Powell pro- 
vokes a future need for parallel supplies of 
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energy from fossil-fueled, steam-electric 
plants. 

This is the history of hydroelectric gener- 
ation elsewhere in the United States—in- 
cluding the controversial Johnson steam- 
plant, a part of the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity. For steam generation smooths out the 
peaks of hydroelectrical energy output. 

Glen Canyon Dam may have an installed 
capacity of up to 1,200,000 kilowatts even- 
tually. But its load factor will be at around 
58% percent, according to some engineers. 
This means that the differential between 
peak deliveries and firm generation of en- 
ergy might be as high as 500,000 kilowatts. 

On farther south is Hoover Dam, with an 
installed capacity of 1,344,500 kilowatts and 
a firm load factor of around 38 percent. 
This presents an even greater “peak and 
valley” relationship in energy deliveries. 

Conceive of a new desert-spanning grid 
of 500,000- to 750,000-volt lines wheeling en- 
ergy from a hydroelectric and steampower 
complex involving Glen Canyon Dam, 
Hoover Dam, and coal from southwestern 
Utah. 

That, it is alleged, is what provokes the 
gleam in the coal prospector’s eye. Most 
important: This may be one means by which 
the coal people really can compete with 
growing potentials of nuclear power on the 
west coast, 

If such 3 Kane County complex were to 
include Hoover Dam, too, as a balance wheel 
to peaking problems, then the figures get 
even wilder and you start talking about 
1-million-kilowatt steamplants, etc. and 
coal reserves of more than 500 million tons. 

Actually, the Kaiparowits Plateau may 
contain reserves of 3 billion tons—but where 
it is and the cost of mining are key issues 
which the prospectors must resolve in the 
future. 

The U.S. Geological Survey has set aside 
two areas—at Last Chance and Warm 
Creek—on which it says coal prospectors 
must take leases, rather than the nominal 
permits. Such leasing involves competitive 
bidding. Prospectors are challenging this 
action. These two areas are relatively near 
the future water sources to be created by 
Lake Powell. 

One individual is permitted only 10,240 
acres in both coal leases or prospect permits 
in Utah—although an added 5,120 acres may 
be obtained following a public hearing. 

Obviously, no power company could con- 
trol the necessary reserves for construction 
of hundreds of millions of dollars in gener- 
ating capacity if such reserves were limited 
to 15,360 acres. So some change in the 
leasing and prospecting laws relative to Fed- 
eral coal laws should be effected if future 
problems of developing Kaiparowits coal are 
to be resolved. 

The prospect in the Kalparowits is a 
heady one. Some 20 individuals and firms 
are represented in the search for economi- 
cally minable coal—among them Arizona 
Public Service Co. of Phoenix; Richfield Oil 
Co., Sentry Royalty Co., an affiliate of Pea- 
body Coal Co., St. Louis, Mo., and reportedly 
Consolidation Coal Co. 

Others may be speculating on what may 
occur in the next few years as others pros- 
pect. Richfield has a couple of rigs at work 
in the Last Chance area and drilling report- 
edly is planned in the Warm region. 
New roads have been built into the Warm 
Creek and Last Chance lease areas from near 
Glen Canyon City, Utah. Approach also 
may be made from Escalante. 


Mr. Speaker, because of the upper 
Colorado River project, the Palisades 
project and, yes, in the future, the 
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Knowles Dam in Montana, and the 
much-needed Burns Creek project in 
Idaho, thousands of tons of coal will be 
mined to be used in steamplants to pro- 
duce power to firm up the hydropower 
benerated at these projects. 

Mr. Speaker, I realize that there are 
some who say that if it was not for the 
hydropower that was generated at these 
projects, that all of the power needs of 
this area would be supplied with power 
from steamplants utilizing coal. This 
simply is not true. We are finding today 
many farmers are using natural gas to 
operate farm irrigation pumps, consum- 
ers are using gas furnaces, gas air con- 
ditioning and gas appliances because it 
is cheaper than some of the power rates. 
On the other hand often a combination 
of cheap hydropower firmed up with 
coal-produced steampower produces en- 
ergy cheaper than gas and is cheaper 
than power produced with pitch, nat- 
ural gas, or oil, 

Today I have written the following let- 
ter to the Secretary of Interior request- 
ing a study on the feasibility of a steam 
plant to firm up all of the hydroelectric 
power now being produced in southern 
Idaho. Such a steamplant would mean 
work for hundreds of coal miners in 
Utah and Wyoming. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., August 22, 1963. 
The Honorable STEWART UDALL, 
Secretary of the Interior, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear SECRETARY Upatt: I would like to re- 
quest that you consider the possibility of a 
study of the feasibility of a stream power 
plant utilizing coal to firm up all of the 
hydroelectric power presently being produced 
at Federal projects in southern Idaho. 

It has been called to my attention by 
reputable engineers that the power produced 
at Burns Creek and Palisades will have ® 
hydro peaking capacity of 77 megawatts 
which could integrate successfully with 3 
thermo baseload of 171 megawatts providing 
a firm load of a total of 248 megawatts. 

I am sure you are aware of the great de- 
posits of coal in southern Wyoming and 
northern Utah that could be utilized for 4 
steamplant to firm up the Palisades-Burns 
Creek power. Such a coal-utilizing steam- 
plant would employ many coal miners in the 
area. 

Please inform me at the earliest possible 
date your views on such a feasibility study. 

Best personal regards, 
RALPH HARDING, 
Member of Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, Burns Creek will result 
in increased employment of coal miners 
and the increase in consumption of 
just as TVA resulted in the increased con- 
sumption of coal in the Southeast. Be- 
cause the combination of cheap hydro- 
power firmed up with steampower pro- 
duced from coal provides a firm power 
system that can more than compete with 
natural gas, pitch, and oil. Therefore, it 
is my sincere hope that the coal miners 
of America will realize that the Burns 
Creek Dam in Idaho and the Knowles 
Dam in Montana will result in the need 
for additional coal throughout the West- 
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HON. TOR BERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board is in the midst 
of another blunder. This time the blun- 
der is a multimillion one. This Boyd 
Board blunder directly involves the live- 

of 2,100 Northeast Airline em- 
Ployees and irrevocably injures the air 
Service presently being enjoyed by the 
entire Eastern Seaboard. 

The Boyd Board decision, a tragic 
Comedy of error in reasoning, is a mat- 

of grave concern to the people of 
New England. The present availability 
of air transportation has enhanced the 
Greater Boston area as one of the fore- 
Most educational, cultural, scientific and 
Medical centers of the world. Air trans- 
Dortation by three major carriers has 
helped to make tourism the third largest 
industry in Massachusetts and the main- 
Stay of the summer economy of Maine, 
New Hampshire and Vermont. All the 
taxpayers of the United States, along 
With the traveling public in the Eastern 
Seaboard, have just cause for alarm over 
a 3-2 Civil Aeronautics Board decision 
denying Northeast Airlines all routes 
South of New York. 

With his right hand, Chairman Boyd, 
together with two other members of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, has taken away 
Northeast Airline’s only lucrative runs. 
With his left hand, Boyd has gently pat- 

Northeast Airlines and its 2,100 em- 
Ployees with the false reassurance: 
Don’t worry, the taxpayers of the 
United States will now subsidize you as 
a regional carrier.” Chairman Boyd’s 
Proposed subsidy represents a cost of at 
ast $3.7 million of the taxpayers 
Money. This figure, while being Mr. 
Boyd's estimate, could possibly exceed 
$4.5 million, according to the testimony 
Of record in the Board proceeding. The 
$3.7-$45 million price tag is only 
One aspect of the multimillion-dollar 
loss engendered by the Boyd Board de- 
Cision. Chairman Boyd failed to note 
that Northeast Airlines had saved the 
ayers of the United States some $15 
on as a result of their subsidy-free 
Operation of its New England routes 
uring the past 7 years. 

The timing of the Civil Aeronautics 
Board pronouncements is open to serious 
Question, In 1962, the Civil Aeronautics 

ard approved the acquisition of North- 
fast Airlines by the Hughes Tool Co. on 
the basis that it would improve the air- 
line's financial prospects. On July 22, 

963, the Hughes Tool Co. announced 
that it had put up $26 million to take 
fare of Northeast’s debt. Instead of 

to examine the effect of this 

Major refinancing, the Boyd Board is- 
78 a press release only 4 days later on 
uly 26, 1963, and announced their in- 
5 tion to deny Northeast of all routes 
uth of New York. To add insult to 
ury, the Boyd Board delivered its 
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“final” decision on the Northeast Air- 
lines case at 10 minutes of 10 on Thurs- 
day morning, August 15, 1963. At 10 
o’clock that same day, the Senate Avi- 
ation Committee was scheduled to hold a 
hearing on airline service to the New 
England States. 

After reading and rereading the Boyd 
majority opinion, I was shocked and dis- 
mayed with the shallow and short- 
sighted reasoning expressed by the 
Chairman of this quasijudicial agency 
entrusted with a congressional mandate 
to safeguard the public interest. The 
Washington Post, certainly a neutral in 
this matter, in an editorial of August 17, 
1963, entitled Airline Amputation,” 
stated: 

Issuing what amounts to a death sentence 
for an airline which has reduced fares and 
has been holding its own in the vigorous 
competition for traffic on the Florida route 
is a step that should not have been taken 
without a closely reasoned explanation. 


Instead of a “closely reasoned explana- 
tion,” the Boyd majority opinion is a 
tremendous display of illogic, incon- 
sistency, and absurdity. The minority 
opinion correctly concludes: 

The majority decision does not rest upon 
any major policy grounds. It does not go 
beyond holding that Northeast shall not be 
permitted now, and now only, to furnish 
services in the Boston-New York-Florida 
markets. It establishes no guidelines, which 
the industry has a right to expect, as to the 
degree of competition which the Board will 
be prepared to consider seriously tomorrow 
or in the days thereafter, 


In order to arrive at its decision, 
“Boyd's Board in blunderland” opinion 
is a classic example of circuitous reason- 
ing which undermines past CAB policy 
and puts a dark cloud on the future of 
adequate airline service to the people of 
New England. The CAB's statutory 
mandate is to apply the test of public 
convenience and necessity. The Boyd 
Board's policy in this case does the direct 
opposite. Instead of carrying out the 
policy of giving maximum service to the 
public and assuring a minimum subsidy 
wherever possible, the Boyd decision 
drastically minimizes service to the pub- 
lic and greatly maximizes the need for 
subsidy. 

The policy of the President’s Inter- 
agency Group on Transportation calls 
for the preservation of competition 
where the traffic density can support it. 
The Boyd majority opinion, in complete 
disregard of the facts presented at the 
hearing, promotes monopoly in the air 
routes on the eastern seaboard. The 
Boyd decision reverses the longstanding 
policy of the Civil Aeronautics Board of 
promoting multiline competition on all 
major routes. Under this policy, the 
Civil Aeronautics Board has added a 
third competitive carrier to the 13 
routes in recent years, and I point out 
that all of them are in smaller markets 
than this one. The two dissenting mem- 
bers of the Board, relying on the facts 
presented at the hearing, concluded that 
a third carrier is required as the need for 
service has greatly increased since North- 
east’s Florida operation was first ap- 
proved by a unanimous board. 
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Chairman Boyd stated that the public 
benefits anticipated when temporary 
certification was granted to Northeast 
have not materialized. The facts pre- 
sented at the hearing indicate that the 
direct opposite conclusion is true. The 
record shows that there are more non- 
stop flights in Florida operating now 
than when Northeast received its tem- 
porary certification. The record also 
shows that more cities are being served 
along the Florida route. The competi- 
tion engendered by Northeast Airlines 
has forced National and Eastern to 
double their schedules. As a result of 
this competition, the public has been al- 
lowed to fly south at convenient times 
and at prices it can afford to pay. As 
the dissenting Board members pointed 
out, the majority opinion now turns the 
clock back to 1956 with the same stulti- 
fying effects on the market which were 
present that year. The Boyd decision 
also results in turning over this recently 
developed and expanding market to just 
two carriers as a “captive market.” Most 
important, the Boyd decision may strike 
the death knell for the demise of North- 
east Airlines as an operating carrier. 

Mr. Boyd also stated that the decision 
is based on the ground that future pros- 
pects for Northeast Airlines are not fi- 
nancially sound. The financial status of 
Northeast Airlines is not a unique one. 
It has been shared at various times by 
one or both of the carriers that are com- 
peting with it on the Florida route. 
Many of Northeast’s financial difficulties 
were caused by the uncertainties brought 
about by the Board’s temporary certifica- 
tion. In handing down the majority de- 
cision, Chairman Boyd has failed to take 
into proper consideration that crucial 
fact that major refinancing actions had 
been taken by the Hughes Tool Co. 

The Boyd opinion takes away from 
Northeast the only route over which it 
can hope to make any profit. The only 
sentence of the Boyd decision which 
smacks of reality is the majority opin- 
ion’s gross understatement that this ac- 
tion “will inevitably have adverse effects 
on its (Northeast’s) employees, the New 
England communities in which those em- 
ployees reside, its creditors and its 
stockholders,” The effect on public air 
service on the East Coast and on the tax- 
payers of the United States is a stag- 
gering one. 

I believe that an investigation of the 
“Boyd Board’s blunder” by the Legisla- 
tive Oversight Committee is in order un- 
less the Board reconsiders this decision. 
The Legislative Oversight Committee was 
specifically set up by Congress to over- 
see the operations of the so-called inde- 
pendent agencies such as the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and an investigation of 
the real reasons behind this erratic de- 
cision would certainly be in order. 

The Boyd Board decision places an 
additional burden on the taxpayers of 
New England on the rest of the United 
States while at the same time reducing 
the air carrier service they now enjoy. 
The Boyd Board decision is a disastrous 
giant step backward on the promotion of 
a healthy and competitive public serv- 
ice air system for the people of New 
England. 
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Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
20th of a series of articles on why Bon- 
neville’s multimillion-dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment are not wanted 
in southern Idaho. 

In yesterday’s article I pointed out 
that the flood of letters I am receiving 
from southern Idahoans expressing their 
emphatic opposition to the Bonneville 
invasion of southern: Idaho came from 
all walks of life. In view of the increas- 
ing number of letters coming in, I shall 
include several letters, editorials or state- 
ments in each of my future articles. 

The letterhead of the Gem County 
Chamber of Commerce classes that 
county as a beautiful, prosperous land, 
whose friendly people welcome you. Mr. 
Lovell, president of the board of direc- 
tors of the Gem County Chamber of 
Commerce, informs me in his letter of 
August 6, 1963, that the board of direc- 
tors have gone on record in opposition 
to the Bonneville invasion of southern 
Idaho. It appears that they have no 
desire to import areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment that now 
plague the Bonneville area into their 
area of beautiful prosperous land. I am 
sure they know full well that each addi- 
tional extension of the socialistic Federal 
power empire is but the forerunner of 
more Federal dictation in this and re- 
lated fields. 

Undoubtedly, most of the members of 
the Gem County Chamber of Commerce 
are hardheaded businessmen and farm- 
ers that know you cannot sell a product 
for less than it costs without eventually 
going out of busines or having someone 
else pick up the check. When the Fed- 
eral Government with its tax-free and 
less-than-true interest cost operation 
competes with taxpaying private in- 
dustry, it does so at an unfair and in- 
defensible advantage. Of course, the tax 
loss, and the unpaid interest cost are 
subsidized by the Nations’ taxpayers. 
Mr. Lovell's letter follows: 

CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Emmett, Idaho, August 6, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN P. Sartor, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Regarding the Bonneville Power 
Administration's inclusion of southern Idaho 
in its marketing area: We of the Gem County 
Chamber of Commerce Board of Directors, 
have gone on record as opposed to BPA in- 
cluding southern Idaho in its marketing 
area. Our feeling is that private enterprise 
is not to be invaded by Government, other 
than by regulatory laws; that taxpaying pri- 
vate industry can and should furnish this 
service. 

Respectfully, 


W. F. Lovett, 
President. 


In looking over the pile of editorials, 
articles and letters expressing opposition 
to the Bonneville invasion of southern 
Idaho, I find another chamber of com- 
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merce has gone on record on the matter. 
An article from the Independent Enter- 
prise of Payette, Idaho, on June 6, 1963, 
reported the unanimous resolution of the 
Payette Chamber of Commerce voicing 
its opposition to the Bonneville invasion 
of southern Idaho. The article follows: 
BONNEVILLE OPPOSITION REGISTERED BY 
CHAMBER 


At last week's regular monthly Payette 
Chamber of Commerce luncheon meeting 
held at Maudie Owens Cafe the group passed 
a unanimous resolution voicing its opposi- 
tion to the Government’s proposed Bonne- 
ville Power project for southern Idaho. 

In a prepared resolution to be forwarded 
to each of Idaho’s congressional representa- 
tives the chamber urges them to make a 
more thorough investigation into the proj- 
ect. Following is the resolution in its 
entirety: 

“At the regular monthly meeting of the 
Payette Chamber of Commerce, held May 29, 
1963, the following resolution was unani- 
mously passed. 

“The Payette Chamber of Commerce very 
strongly opposes the order of Secretary 
Udall proclaiming southern Idaho a part of 
the Bonneville Power marketing area. The 
order was issued without congressional con- 
sideration based on a feasibility study that 
was not made public. It is a further trend 
toward Federal bureaucratic domination of 
water resources, of irrigation, and of agricul- 
ture. 

“We sincerely urge that you investigate 
more thoroughly the project to bring 
Bonneville power into southern Idaho. 

“We are aware that it runs counter to 
President Kennedy’s announced policy of not 
sponsoring projects which private taxpaying 
industry is able and willing to undertake. 
Southern Idaho has ample electric power as 
shown by past and planned future develop- 
ment. The duplication of expensive trans- 
mission lines is anything but good business. 

“Bureaucratic dictatorship is not needed 
and certainly is not wanted. 

“A. R. MEGORDEN, 
“Secretary, 
Payette Chamber of Commerce.” 


Another letter from southern Idaho is 
Mr. Everett Hustead’s letter to me 
dated July 31, 1963. It is short but to 
the point. The slogan he quotes indi- 
cates that he does not believe Bonne- 
ville power would be of any value to 
southern Idaho or to the seed and grain 
business with which he is connected. 
His letter follows: 

BUHL, Ipano, 
July 31, 1963. 
Hon. JoHN P. SarLon. 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Sartor: Bonneville. 

clude us out. 


Please in- 


EVERETT HUSTEAD, 


Mr. James H. Shields, a member of the 
Shields firm that has been engaged in 
the buying and shipping of seeds and 
grains for over 50 years, expressed his 
opposition to Bonneville’s invasion of 
southern Idaho in very forceful lan- 
guage. He brands as a lie any inference 
that the only people in southern Idaho 
who oppose Bonneville power are those 
who were interested in the Idaho Power 
Co. 

Mr. Shields through his connection 
with a firm that has had a part in the 
growth of southern Idaho over the past 
50 years, unquestionably knows and ap- 
preciates the beneficial part that the 
Idaho Power Co. has taken in promoting 
such growth. Here is Mr. Shields’ letter: 
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BUHL, IDAHO, 
July 31, 1983. 
Hon. JOHN P. SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear MR. SAYLOR: It is the writer's under- 
standing that our Representative from 
Idaho, Mr. HarDING, recently made a state- 
ment in the House to the effect that the 
only people in Idaho who did not want Bon- 
neville Power were the people who were in- 
terested in the Idaho Power Co. This hap- 
pens to be a lie. 

The writer holds no stock in the Idaho 
Power Co. and has no ax to grind for them, 
but he is so completely fed up with bureau- 
cratic dictation and the American brand of 
socialism that even though the Idaho Power 
Co. were his enemy, he would still be for 
them in this case. 

We are reasonably heavy users of power 
and we have no objection whatever to the 
rates that are charged for this power and 
service. My suggestion is that you look at 
the commercial and power rates that are 
charged to people in this territory before 
trying to bring in a duplicate facility paid 
for out of tax money. 

Isn't there some way that we can stop 
this continuous encroachment of socialized 
bureaucracy on a nation that Is already stag- 
gering under the load of the entrenched 
bureaucracy. 

Very truly yours, 
J. H. SHIELDS. 


U.S. Students in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DON H. CLAUSEN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. DON H. CLAUSEN. Mr. Speaker, 
today I am including in the Appendix of 
the Recorp a letter from one of my con- 
stituents that raises some very interest- 
ing points. In the recent past, the 
gentlemen from Florida, Congressmen 
CRAMER and Ropcers and others have 
raised the question expressing their con- 
cern over the effect the U.S. students in 
Cuba would have on our foreign policy- - 
I submit the contents of this letter in 
full because I believe it adequately ex- 
presses the primary concern many 
our citizens have in condoning this type 
of function. 


Novato, CALIF., 
July 21, 1963. 
Subject: U.S. students in Cuba. 
Representative Don CLAUSEN, 
House of Representatives, House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: As a teacher and a citizen, I am 
concerned about the future of our country- 
I wish I were better informed and really 
knew what is going on. However, it seems 
to me that our laissez-faire attitude 15 
about to get us all into something where we 
shall lose our power to choose individually 
what is best for ourselves in the future. 

The U.S. students who went to Cuba are 
thinkers who will wield much infiuenc? 
across our Nation when and if they are 
allowed to return to their campuses. It 
seems to me that they will be deemed 
heroes of a cause; in fact, they already 
are. On the bulletin board at San Fran- 
cisco State College a couple of weeks ago 
I saw a dittoed notice put out by the student 
government that they will support them on 
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their return, even to taking up a collection 
to retain legal help to defend their rights 
to be free to travel anywhere they choose. 

These people who are so vocal and aggres- 
sive about having freedom and giving free- 
dom do not seem to realize that with rights 
dome responsibilities, All of us cannot be 
absolutely free to do as we please; for if 
We are, we take freedom away from others. 
If we are free, for instance, to have anything 
We like, we are free to take things that 
belong to other people. If we are free to 
Speed on the highways, we are free to injure 
and kill other people. 

In giving people freedom to become in- 

ated with the virtues of communism, 
Without exploring the disadvantages, we are 
& away the freedom of the free world. 
Communists themselves have made no 
Secret of the fact that they plan to rule 
the whole world; where will individuals have 
any freedom when and if they take over the 
World? 

When these students went on this trip, 
did they see and experience any of the hard 
Work which the enslaved people are doing? 
Did they eat the food the working people 
eat? Did they sleep and live in the same 
Conditions as the workers do? When I have 
Guests In my home for a short time, we eat 
better, play more, and work less than usual. 
Perhaps the best solution to the problém 
Would be to let these students become per- 
Manent residents of Cuba, or at least let 

stay long enough to see the whole pic- 

. If they wanted to go badly enough 

to defy the State Department, let them stay 
enough to want to come home just as 

y as they wanted to go. Then they 
Might give us the right perspective on Cuba, 

When these students return to their 

Communities and campuses, they will be 

g the gospel of communism, for 
as guests they have been shown the glamor 
Of the communistic system. If we as in- 
dividuals put ourselves out to impress house 
Suests, don't we understand that an enemy 
Bovernment is going to go all out to woo 
intellectual group visiting them by show- 
them the advantages only of their way 

Of living? 

This has been an exciting trip for these 
Students. There was little excitement here 
St home, as these students have grown up 
in a time when they had no real problems 

solve as to the necessities of life or for 
Most of the luxuries, either. They have 
experienced most of the entertainment that 
Money can buy here. They need new fron- 
. They are the pioneers of this gen- 
eration, and they are pioneering us right 
dut of the way of life that the pioneers lived 
' And fought and died for over the short his- 
tory of this country. 

T hope the people who have the decisions 
t make will not be soft on these students; 
Or if they are, there are thousands more 

Who will be ready to go next time. They 
Want excitement, too. If these students win 
this victory, they will win other victories. 
They will lead their followers back home 
doing away with agencies hindering their 
pr „such as the House Un-American 
Activities Committee so that they and all 
cronies will have complete freedom at 
expense. 
ot caly, Iam afraid, for I fear for the future 
= Our country and our true freedom. People 
ho have lived under other forms of gov- 
element and who have become American 
izens are really our most devoted citizens; 
oa is proof enough to me that we have the 
t system. 


Will you urge the people in Washington 
— will deal with these U.S. students when 
foo x return from Cuba not to feel sorry 

them, but to feel sorry for all the citizens 
* United States. Please urge them to 
ase is best for the future of the United 


Respectfully yours, 
MARGARET BINGGELI, 
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Dallas Reporter Points Out Kennedy 
Failures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, as each 
day passes it is becoming increasingly 
clear that the Kennedy administration 
is going to be marked as the most com- 
plete failure in national leadership in 
our history. Our present Chief Execu- 
tive seems entirely incapable of meeting 
an issue successfully. His 3 years in 
office have been a complete contradic- 
tion of his campaign promises, and in 
every area of our national life we are in 
worsening shape. 

Our only hope is that the Nation can 
survive another year of Kennedy bun- 
gling so that the people will have an 
opportunity to elect an effective leader. 

The following article by Robert E. 
Baskin, head of the Washington bureau 
of the Dallas Morning News, appeared in 
the August 18 issue of that newspaper 
and points out the Kennedy failures to 
date: 

From the Dallas Morning News, 
Aug. 18, 1963] 

PERFORMANCE AS PRESIDENT Fats To MATCH 
Promises—1960’s GHosts Haunt JFK. 
(By Robert E. Baskin) 

Wasuinocton.—The ringing words uttered 
in the heat of the 1960 presidential cam- 
paign are coming back hauntingly over and 
over to the Kennedy administration these 
August days. 

There are those who have kept a record of 
the words of candidate John F. Kennedy and 
the accomplishments of President John F. 
Kennedy. In 1964, Republicans will lay this 
record before the people as they try to make 
Kennedy a one-term President. 

In politics, there is frequently a cynicism 
about party platforms and campaign utter- 
ances. There has been a tendency to forget 
them, and both the public and politicians 
have accepted this circumstance. 

But times are changing. A better read 
public, more careful recording of campaign 
statements, and more thorough research by 
party organizations have made the campaign 
promise, forged by the requirements of the 
race, a potentially dangerous thing. 

President Kennedy has found out this ap- 
plies particularly in the field of civil rights. 

Look back to the night of September 9, 
1960. The place: Los Angeles, 

“I have asked Senator (JOSEPH) CLARK of 
Pennsylvania, and Congressman (EMANUEL) 
CELLER, of New York, to prepare a (civil 
rights) bill embodying all the pledges of the 
Democratic platform, and that bill will be 
among the first orders of business when a 
new Congress meets in January.” 

This was Candidate Kennedy speaking. 

But January came, and there was no great 
pressure for civil rights legislation. The 
President needed southern votes in Congress 
to help get his administration underway. 

Then came 1962, and it was a trade bill 
that carried all the priority. This year, up 
until late spring, the emphasis was on a 
vote-getting tax-cut measure, designed to 
help Democratic fortunes in the 1964 Presi- 
dential election. 

The Negro community, however, had heard 
the words uttered at Los Angeles. It had 
read the sweeping civil rights proposals con- 
tained in the 1960 Democratic platform. 
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Triggered by Birmingham, demonstrations 
spread across the Nation, North and South. 
A mammoth march on Washington was 
scheduled for this month. 

Finally, after 24% years in office, the ad- 
ministration went to Capitol Hill to beg for 
a tough civil rights bill which it hoped might 
put out the fire, 

The question of whether there is a need 
for more civil rights legislation is not perti- 
nent. The important point is that great 
promises have been dealt out in campaigns 
to woo minority groups, labor, business and 
other segments of the voting public. In the 
case of civil rights, the Negro community 
took Candidate John F. Kennedy at his word 
and now it demands fulfillment of his 
promises, 

In the sometimes absurd political world 
of today, facts stated at one time suddenly 
evaporate overnight, 

There was much said in the heat of the 
1960 campaign about the state of our de- 
Tenses. 

“The missile lag looms larger and larger 
8 Kennedy stated dolefully on August 

One month after he took office, however, 
the missile gap vanished and the adminis- 
tration was saying that “any gap favors the 
United States, not Russia.” A veritable 
miracle appeared to have occurred over- 
night—after the election of a Democratic 
President. 

But such statements are not as serious to 
the voting public as the comparison of cam- 
paign promises with accomplishments of an 
administration. 

“Our balance of payments will be strong 
and we can cease to about the outflow 
of gold,” Kennedy said in New York on Oc- 
tober 12, 1960. 

Nearly 3 years later the Treasury Depart- 
ment is desperately seeking methods to cor- 
rect the balance-of-payments situation and 
the outflow of gold continues. 

In the field of labor relations, the Presi- 
dent has found that campaign pledges don't 
exactly fit the harsh circumstances of a 
genuine labor dispute, 

In the campaign he said: “The next ad- 


‘ministration must work sympathetically and 


closely with labor and t. Nor is 
there a place for the kind of ad hoc last- 
minute intervention which settled the steel 
strike.” > 

In office, the President named a number of 
ad hoc committees to take part in labor dis- 
putes. One of these, headed by Senator 
Warne Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, was 
thrown into the maritime industry row, and 
Republicans claimed the industry was 
threatened with punitive legislation if it 
didn't give in to the Government wage 
proposals. 

In fiscal affairs, the President found it 
expedient in the campaign to talk balanced 
budgets before certain audiences. 

At Seattle, Wash., on September 6, 1960, 
he said: “Let me say that I think it is ex- 
tremely important that the United States 
maintains to the extent possible a sound 
fiscal policy and a balanced budget.” 

Although there is an escape hatch in 
the phrase, “to the extent possible,” the 
President has made small effort to keep 
income and outgo in balance, in a time of 
national prosperity. 

This year the budget is a record 98.8 bil- 
lion, with a prospective deficit of 10 billion. 
Next year, Treasury Secretary Douglas Dil- 
lon confided to the House Ways and Means 
Committee the other day, a budget well over 
100 million is contemplated. If the ad- 
ministration’s tax cut is passed, no one 
knows what the deficit may be. 

The great tragedy of the Kennedy admin- 
istration has been Cuba and the Bay of Pigs 
defeat, which still goes unexplained ofi- ' 
cially. Yet in the campaign the President 
had indicated a strong policy toward Cuba. 
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“We must attempt,” he said on October 20, 
1960, “to strengthen the non-Batista demo- 
cratic anti-Castro forces in exile—thus far 
these fighters for freedom have had virtually 
no support from our Government.” 

But when the die was cast in early April 
1961 and the Cuban invaders went ashore, 
somewhere in the depths of the White House 
a decision was made to deny them American 
alr cover. 

Today administration men say that the 
Castro regime is withering on the vine as a 
result of American economic policies toward 
it. 

But the Cuban policy that has probably 
been most disma to this country was 
the administration's failure to get onsite 
inspections of the presumably dismantled 
Russian missile bases on the island last fall. 
Although this had been stipulated as a con- 
dition in talks with Khrushchev, it was never 
achieved. Meanwhile, Russian troops remain 
in Cuba, and there continue to be reports 
of military buildups there. 

In the area of civil rights, the President 
has had other conflicts between his campaign 
statements and his performance. 

On October 17, 1960, in Springfield, Ohio, 
he said: “I am not going to promise a Cabi- 
net post or any other post to any race or 
ethnic group.” 

Only last year, however, he tried to get 
Congress to approve a new urban affairs 
Cabinet post with the promise that a Negro, 
Dr. Robert C. Weaver, would head it. Con- 
gress said “No.” 

In a campaign speech in New York, Ken- 
nedy had this to say: There is more power 
in the presidency than to let things drift and 
then suddenly call out the troops.” But he 
had to exactly that at Oxford, Miss., last fall. 

In the campaign Kennedy was well aware 
of the criticism leveled at General Eisen- 
however for playing golf and spending long 
weekends at Augusta, Ga. 

“I am not promising action in the first 
100 days alone,” he said on November 5, 1960, 
in New York. “I am promising you 1,000 
days of exacting Presidential leadership. I 
want to be a President who belleves in work- 
ing full time.” 

The record shows that in his first 2 years 
in office, the President was away from the 
White House 215 days—one-third of the 
time—at such places as Hyannis Port, Palm 
Beach, Newport, and Glen Ora. 

Kennedy was asked in 1960 about nepo- 
tism. “Nepotism is dangerous to the public 
interest and to our national morality,” he 
declared. 

In addition to brother Robert F. Kennedy, 
the Attorney General, Kennedy has appointed 
brother-in-law Sargent Shriver as head of 
the Peace Corps. Though not holding an 
office, brother-in-law Steve Smith occupies 
a position of high trust, particularly on po- 
litical matters. Brother Enwarp (TED) KEN- 
NEDY has been elected Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. And the Kennedy sisters are ac- 
tive in a number of semiofficlal administra- 
tion projects, 

On specific programs, contained in the 
Democratic platform, the administration has 
had a hard time convincing Congress of the 
need for them. 

“Next January,” Kennedy said on Septem- 
ber 16, 1960, “a Democratic Congress, work- 
ing with a Democratic administration, will 
push through a bill providing for adequate— 
and honorable—medical care for the aged.“ 

The medicare bill remains locked in the 
House Ways and Means Committee and 
nothing will be done on it this year—3 years 
after Kennedy set a schedule for its passage. 

Even the press has grounds to quarrel a 
bit with the President's campaign promises. 

“I would think that whoever was Presi- 
dent would see the press at least once a 
week,” Kennedy said in Independence, Mo., 
on October 20, 1960, 
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The record: 46 press conferences in the 
first 2 years of office and even fewer this year. 
[From the Dallas Morning News, Aug. 18, 

1963] 
An EFFECTIVE ATTORNEY GENERAL CAN RE- 
move Horra From OFFICE 


WasuiIncron.—On October 17, 1960, John 
F. Kennedy made a statement he may well 
rue today. 

“An effective Attorney General,” he de- 
clared, “with the present laws on the books, 
can remove Mr. Hoffa from office.” 

Robert F. Kennedy has served 2½ years 
as his brother's Attorney General. 

James R. Hoffa, now as in 1960, is still 
firmly in the driver's seat as president of 
the Teamsters Union. 


Extracts From Citizens’ Letters Opposing 
the Test Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER, Mr. Speaker, I have 
received numerous letters from many 
parts of the country remarking unfa- 
vorably on the partial test ban treaty. 
Pertinent extracts from some of these 
letters follows: 

Brownsville, Tex.: “Why should we re- 
linquish decision about our safety to any- 
one else?” 

Carmichael, Calif.: “Wouldn't it be wise 
to ask for a display of good faith, in the 
form of an agreement to this treaty, that 
would ask for Russian troop removal from 
Cuba?” 

Kerrville, Tex.: “Say no to the treaty.” 

Phoenix, Ariz.: These are dark and terri- 
fying days when we see our Nation being 
systematically disarmed.” 

Lake Jackson, Tex.: “I do not see how 
we can possibly afford to stop perfection of 
atomic weapons, since we have many enemies 
working 24 hours a day to build up atomic 
weapons. Among these, Red China notably, 
would never consider such folly.” 

Kansas City, Mo.> “This test ban treaty is 
pitiful.” 

Atherton, Calif.: What folly to think that 
the Communists will adhere to the test ban 
treaty.” ~ 

Portola Valley, Calif.: “Even though there 
may be a word-by-word examination of the 
test ban treaty, we hope you Congressmen 
will remember that you are dealing with 
a Khrushchéy who has no integrity.” 

Austin, Tex.: “Would amount to a diplo- 
matic Pearl Harbor for America.” 

Klamath, Calif.: “The test ban treaty 
holds grave implications for all Americans 
and freedom loving peoples.” 

San Jose, Calif.: “Do not sign that phony 


: “Have we lost all our 
senses? Please, please, advise no to the 
ratification of this surrender treaty.” 

New York, N.Y.: “Human beings are sup- 
posed to have intellect and be able to think. 
How many times must Uncle Sam's head be 
pushed into a Russian trap before people 
wake up to find it is lethal?” 

Indianapolis, Ind.: “It is a sad day for 
the future of this country. Demand to know 
some details at least of the contents of the 
two K's correspondence.” 

Coudersport, Pa.: We would not be against 
such a treaty if it were not against our best 
national interest and security, however we do 
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believe it is not, in it's present form good 
for our national welfare and security.” 

Orcutt, Calif.: “Russia never keeps a treaty 
(unless it is to her benefit to do so), What 
she has up her sleeve now, no one can 
guess * * but we don't trust our own in- 
vestigators to keep a close enough eye on 
her, and we don't trust our leadership to take 
the proper action if we did find out she was 
violating the agreement.” 

Pasadena, Calif.: “I protest the test ban 
deal with the Russians. Why give them any 
further power than us?” 

South Gate, Calif.: D. Manuilsky stated 
30 years ago that the Communists would 
make unheard of peace overtures, then when 
we capitalists were lulled into complacency 
they would smash us—they tell us what they 
will do, why can't we believe them after 
repeated proofs?” 

Bradenton, Fla.: 
for our country.” 

Cypress, Calif.: “I do not sleep good nights 
for fear of the things that are golng on in 
Washington.” 

Compton, Calif.: "It is an integral part of 
Communist strategy for its opposition to 
disarm.” 

Los Angeles, Calif.: “Protest the signing of 
the test ban treaty with Russia. How can we 
trust them now?” 

Menlo Park, Calif.: “With Cuba a Soviet 
stronghold—with millions of people still un- 
willing captives of Soviet Russia, this is no 
time to call a halt to testing—or proceed in 
any way to disarm America.” 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: “Vote against the test ban 
treaty.” 


“Tt is indeed a sad day 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of 4 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be refe 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of thé 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has repo 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for sing 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office, 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942). 


The Future Role of Our Navy’s Aircraft 
Carriers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, in re- 
Cent weeks there has been considerable 
Speculation in the press as to the future 
Tole of our Navy's aircraft carriers. Ap- 
Parently, this subject is also being widely 
discussed in the Pentagon, where all 
evaluation of our weapons is being made 

terms of their cost effectiveness. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that no Mem- 
ber of this body would quarrel with 
genuine efforts to save defense dollars. 
Tam always heartened to learn of mean- 

ul progress in cutting our military 
Procurement costs. But I for one will 
not hesitate to speak out if our defense 
Officials should downgrade military pre- 
Paredness in the name of cost effective- 


Since World War II I have confidently 
eved that the aircraft carrier is es- 
Sential to our own defense and to the 


defense of the free world. I do not be- 


lieve confidence can be programed into 
& Computer, but I do believe that if all 
the significant characteristics of our air- 
Craft carrier could be programed into an 
infallible machine, the evaluation would 
up a plus in favor of the carrier. 

As recently as the Cuban quarantine, 
the carrier reaffirmed its key role as the 
Spearhead of our naval strength. The 

ba crisis proved again that in our 
Superior sea-based strength we have the 
Critical long-trump suit, and conse- 
Quently, in any confrontation with Com- 
Munist expansion across the sea, Navy 
Carriers will lead the way to sea control 
for the United States. 

With this brief introduction, I com- 
mend to my colleagues two items for con- 
Sideration: the first, an article entitled 

The Future of the Attack Carrier,” ap- 
Peared in the June issue of Navy maga- 
Zine. The second item is a New York 

es story on the recent British deci- 
Sion to construct a new aircraft carrier 
Next year. This story, Mr. Speaker, is a 
bemarkable vote of confidence in sea- 
ased airpower by a country not blessed 
With the abundant national resources 
available to this country. This, a sig- 
picant decision by an ally who, through 
ts long history, has shown an unusual 
®Ppreciation for seapower in all its 
Varied aspects. This story shows, too, 
t this decision was made after long 
and studied deliberations at the highest 
Gefense levels. So I offer the suggestion 
t the reasoning, the facts, the argu- 
Ments behind this timely decision might 
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be of value to the Pentagon and vital to 
our Nation's defenses. 

The above-mentioned items follow: 

From Navy magazine, June 1963] 

Tue FUTURE OF THE ATTACK CARRIER 

(By Anthony Harrigan) 

> To arrive at a strategic rationale for the 
aircraft carrier in the mid-1960's, the Nation 
has only to consider the objectives of the 
foes of freedom and the options available 
to them. — 

For the two principal centers of Commu- 
nist power—the Soviet Union and China— 
the objective remains that of permanent 
revolution and expansion. Whatever differ- 
ences exist between these two power cen- 
ters, as to the tactics or tempo of conquest, 
they have in common a southward drive for 
empire and domination. 

This is the central feature of Communist 
aggression in the sixties, the campaign aimed 
at the Southern Hemisphere. Virtually all 
the Communist targets, with the exception 
of West Berlin, lie to the south—in Asia, 
Africa and Latin America. 

MUST USE THE SEAS 

This course of empire shapes and deter- 
mines the options available to the enemy. 
It means, chiefly, that the “land beast,” to 
use Churchill's phrase, must employ a mari- 
time strategy. 

In appraising the future of the attack car- 
rier, it is essential to bear in mind that to 
expand throughout Afro-Asia ‘and Latin 
America the Communist powers must shift 
a large part of their aggressive efforts from 
landspace to seascape. 

This is an epochal change for world com- 
munism. Traditionally, Russia and China 
are land . The revolutionary forces 
in the two countries grew out of a back- 
ground of partisan conflict on land. But the 
uncommitted world, the weak, developing 
nations, generally He across the seas. If 
not actually separated from Communist cen- 
ters by bodies of water, the successful 
control of these target territories depends on 
control of adjoining seaspace, 

For the Soviet Union to maintain a satel- 
lite in the Latin world, it must enjoy secure 
sea communications. It must have com- 
plete’ freedom to ship arms and other ma- 
terial and to use the seas to put down 
patriotic rebels and subvert nearby areas. 


THE FORCES REDS WOULD NEED 


To prevent satellites being attacked by 
indigenous counter-insurgency forces, the 
Soviets and/or their satellites must have 
naval forces—torpedo boats, for example— 
capable of destroying seaborne raiders. In 
the higher types of psy-war, rockets may be 
used to threaten or as a form of interna- 
tional blackmail. But the buildup of satel- 
lites and the holding of them depends upon 
control of the seas in key areas. 

If the Communist world is to extend its 
empire into new regions, it must employ a 
large merchant marine for supplying satel- 
lites and be able to give protection to freight- 
ers and tankers across thousands of miles of 
seaspace. 

Therefore, all Russian and Chinese Com- 
munist designs for expansion logically re- 
quire a large commitment to a struggle on 
the seas. This is why the aircraft carrier is 
so essential to the free world forces. It is 
impossible to maintain control of the seas 
without naval aviation. And the carrier is 


the only means of joining airpower to sea- 
power in continuous, round-the-clock opera- 
tions in all weather and in all parts of the 
world. 

For Communist China, the problem of sea- 
space and its control is especially vexing. 
China is discovering what prewar Japan rec- 
ognized, namely that control of the Orient 
requires control of the islands and surround- 
ing ocean areas. Reduction of the free world 
power in the Orient, whether on Formosa, 
Borneo or on the ultimate target—Austra- 
lia—depends utterly on the control of sea- 
space. Indeed the Chinese Communists 
cannot be secure anywhere along the 
periphery of their empire so long as free 
world naval forces can range the empire's 
sea frontiers. 


THE GROWING CHALLENGE 


It is for this reason that the free world 
may expect a rising challenge to its suprem- 
acy on the seas. The challenge is sure to 
come in the Southern Hemisphere where 
Western bases are not numerous, naval forces 
often are nonexistent (as in the Indian 
Ocean, and where political complications 
make shore based activity impossible or im- 
practical. Logically, it is in this Southern 
Hemisphere that the aircraft carrier will be 
most needed in the period immediately 
ahead. 

As we observe the development of a new 
challenge on the seas, it is important to take 
a close look at the options available to the 
enemy. 

The West is familiar with Communist pres- 
sures on land—in Berlin, for example. But 
there is less understanding of how such pres- 
sure could be applied in seaspace. It is im- 
portant to realize that applications can be 
found. 

Vice Adm. J. S. Thach, U.S, Navy, com- 
mander, Antisubmarine Warfare Force, Pa- 
cific, in a recent address at the Royal Aus- 
tralian Naval College, cited some of the pos- 
sible avenues of enemy action. He said: 

“I, for one, expect no letup in this Com- 
munist campaign to freeze us out of an ever- 
widening proportion of the world's sea areas. 
Is it too much to imagine that they may 
some day seek to exclude free world ships 
from the Yellow Sea, the Sea of Japan, or, 
say the Java Sea? I think not.” 

Admiral Thach's warning is timely. The 
likelihood is that the Sino-Soviets will at- 
tempt to include more and more seaspace be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, so to speak. Western- 
ers should expect harassment of shipping and 
naval forces, efforts to control and block vital 
straits (possibly by minefields) , illegal claims 
of exclusive right to open seaspace, and per- 
haps the sinking of free world ships by un- 
identified vessels. Some forms of undeclared 
war at sea by volunteers would be in keep- 
ing with Communist practices in areas of 
conflict on the ground. 

The West has seen the Communist pres- 
sure methods at work on land too often to 
believe that such will stop at the 
water's edge. The halting and harassment 
of motor vehicles on the Berlin autobahn 
also might be applied to free world ship- 
ping in straits under the guns of Commu- 
nist powers. The shooting of U.S. planes 
over the Baltic Sea could be paralleled by 
the sinking of ships on peaceful missions. 

To keep the sealanes open, to prevent 
harassment of free world shipping, and to 
prevent the seas being used as avenues of 
Communist aggression, graduated naval force 
is essential. While small craft are useful in 
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restricted waters, and while destroyers al- 
ways are a vital part of naval operations, 
the only fully effective system dealing with 
naval threats over a large ocean area is the 
aircraft carrier. 

THE UNIQUE WEAPONS SYSTEM 


Only the attack carrier has the mobility, 
flexibility, and versatility—the varied types 
of aircraft including helicopters, photore- 
connaissance planes, trackers, fighters and 
heavy attack craft—to appraise a threat and 
to handle it with discrimination. Only the 
carrier can bring national power to bear in a 
region where no U.S. bases exist. 

Each day of the year, the United States 
alone has more than 900 U.S.-flag ships on 
the trading routes. More than 6,000 free 
world ships are at sea all the time. Vast 
numbers of these merchant vessels are in 
the African, Asian, and Latin American trade. 
No missile yet devised, no reconnaissance 
satellite conceived of, can give protection to 
this shipping—shipping that represents the 
trade lifeline of the free nations of the globe. 

Only the aircraft carrier can operate con- 
tinuously far from bases and friendly ports, 
provide an umbrella of protection over hun- 
dreds of square miles of seaspace and deal 
with attackers in whatever form they appear. 
Thus security at sea and the aircraft carrier 
are synonymous in our time. 

One of the most fundamental needs of 
the free world—an oceanic federation—is to 
provide security to the trade lifeline. This 
lifeline is nothing less than the vital link 
between the nations of the West. If the 
Communists were to deny the West secure 
sea communications and effectively harass 
Western shipping, closing off new seaspace, 
the allied forces would be separated and in 
a state of possibly fatal weakness. 

THE COIN ROLE 


The role of the carrier in counterinsur- 
gency is well known. Whereas the Sino- 
Soviets have a giant landmass from which 
they can operate, the West's strength is on 
the seas. Without plunging everywhere into 
mainland conflicts, the West—because of 
the capabilities of the aircraft carrier—can 
effectively support free nations and peoples 
from shipboard. These platforms at sea can 
make available every graduated instrument 
c national will—from Marine assault troops 
to heavy air strikes with cannon, rockets, 
napalm, or such other conventional or spe- 
cial weapons as may be desired. 

What seems inadequately understood at 
this juncture is the role of the carrier in 
its heavy attack mission. While missiles 
from the Nation's chief deterrent weapon, 
they are hardly adequate as a determinant in 
certain situations. Even if the disaster of 
global conflict were to take place, with a 
missile duel between the two principal world 
powers, the carrier would have a vital heavy 
attack mission to perform, especially in Asia: 


CANNOT OVERLOOK CHINA 


Only one of the two major centers of 
Communist power has a nuclear capability. 
Even if the second center were to obtain a 
limited number of nuclear devices, it would 
be without the means to deliver them. 

In a general nuclear war situation, the 
United States could not afford to ignore the 
second center of Communist power. Yet it 
could not, it is supposed, risk holding back 
a significant portion of its missile strength 
from targets in the No. 1 Communist power 
center. Nevertheless, the second center 
would have to be dealt with effectively at 
the opening of hostilities. It would be es- 
sential to neutralize the power of center 
No, 2 so as to prevent it from surging out 
from behind its borders after the two chief 
belligerents commenced a missile duel, 

The defense of the free world would re- 
quire that the United States be able to exer- 
cise the option of neutralizing the second 
center of Communist power, without hav- 
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ing to expend its intercontinental missiles. 
Use of missiles against a country with a vast 
population and a basically agricultural econ- 
omy would hardly seem to be economic ex- 
penditure of armed might. 

Furthermore, a postnuclear missile duel 
situation might provide an opportunity to 
pry loose the Communist system from the 
Asian land mass, In this case, it might be 
that the United States would wish to make 
a selective aerial attack with conventional 
weapons. Regardless of whether conven- 
tional or special weapons were used, deal- 
ing with the No. 2 center of Communist 
power in a time of global conflict would re- 
quire a residual force of a high degree of 
invulnerability and flexibility. 

Such a force. also would be necessary to 
deal with the ambitions of third-rate powers 
that thought to take advantage of battle 
among the giants in order to make conquests. 
Here again, the carrier system, secure at sea, 
would be the essential instrument for ac- 
complishing the national goals of the United 
States. 

UNREST IN THE SOUTH 


Even the layman can understand that the 
threat to the United States and free world 
security is not confined to difficulties be- 
tween the United States and the U.S.S.R. 
The bottom half of the globe is seething with 
unrest, with aggressive impulses and con- 
tinuing crises, The Indian Ocean, the South 
Atlantic between Africa and South America, 
and the Pacific between South America and 
the east coast of Australia and the Malay 
Archipelago—are unstable areas where U.S. 
power must be projected in visible and ef- 
fective form to deal with the threat of sub- 
version, missile submarines, and surface 
raiders. 

No substitute exists for the large platform 
at sea, carrying a specialized arsenal of alr- 
craft, weapons and intelligence-gathering 
facilities. To deal with explosive situations 
in the emerging countries or those torn by 
civil strife, to give the United States and its 
remote allies security, to protect shipping, 
and to strike decisively with a select range of 
weapons—these are the capabilities of the 
attack carrier in the 1960's. It is the weapons 
system that is able to contribute to security 
across the full spectrum of conflict. 


On the point of vulnerability, the attack 
carrier is well able to justify itself. It has 
a high degree of relative immunity, This 
is a phrase that should be borne in mind in 
analyzing its cost and performance. It is 
absurd to ask that a carrier be invulnerable 
to attack, for complete invulnerability, as 
George Fielding Eliot has said, does not exist 
in any weapons system. The ballistic missile 
may be vulnerable to the antimissile missile 
or to the laser beam, when the latter is 
utilized as a weapon. Attack measures and 
counter-measures form the history of combat 
systems. 

The issue is whether the system has a 
reasonable degree of immunity from attack. 


CHANCES OF DETECTION 


In this connection, it is well to consider 
the aircraft carrier's chances of being de- 
tected and to look at its situation from the 
standpoint of the utmost degree of peril. In 
earlier times, ships at sea were concealed by 
the vastness of the oceans, the weather, and 
the limits of human vision. Then came 
radar—electronic vision that enabled sea- 
men and airmen to see at great distances. 
But electronic countermeasures have been 
devised to fool watching radar. Already 
there is widespread public discussion of the 
possibility of utilizing reconnaissance satel- 
lites to spy out ships on the sea and to relay 
precise locations to missile bases on shore. 

The unfounded notion in some quarters 
is that the carrier—indeed all surface ships— 
are useless if satellites can be developed to 
provide tracking information. There are 
many holes in this theory. 
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First of all, reconnalssance satellites are 
highly vulnerable. In the event of war oF 
the danger of conflict, nuclear explosions in 
space could be used to destroy or cripple the 
functioning of reconnaissance satellites used 
by the enemy. Even if such measures were 
not employed, it has been pointed out (bY 
Capt. R. F. Freitag in the Naval Review. 
1962) that techniques of decoying and 
‘spoofing’ satellite sensors can be evolved to 
confuse satellite sensors.” This is the old. 
old story of countermeasures. 

A MOVING TARGET 


But even if such countermeasures failed 
and reconnaissance satellites were not neu- 
tralized by high-level atomic blasts, an air- 
craft carrier would still enjoy relative im- 
munity from successful attack. The process 
of locating a carrier by satellite, identifying 
it as unfriendly shipping, relaying of data 
to home bases, cranking of data into missile 
guidance systems, and the actual flight of 
the missile from launching pad to target 
areas thousands of miles away—all would be 
time consuming, 

By the time the missile arrived at where 
the carrier had been spotted, the high-speed 
vessel would be far away from the area of 
nuclear danger. The mobility of the car- 
rier remains its ultimate strength. The 
enemy faces no difficulty in giving directions 
for attack on hardened missile sites, But 4 
seaborne attack system has the mobility that 
affords a good margin of safety. 

THE NUCLEAR POWER AGE 


As to the contention that carriers require 
too great a supply train and escorts, the 
same economy arguments can be directed 
against land-based defense systems. Hard- 
ened missile sites and command posts under- 
ground require massive expenditures for 
silos and protective covering. Land-based 
aircraft require expensive airfields, aerial 
tankers and other facilities. Submarines 
require tenders, double crews and missile- 
loading facilities and installations, Indeed 
there is no modern weapons system, on land. 
sea, or in the air—that does not necessitate 
substantial adjunct facilities. 

But the carrier system enjoys a high de- 
gree of freedom from auxiliary services in 
time of danger. Indeed with the advent of 
the nuclear-powered carrier, the need for 
ship fuel is at an end. Because of a nu- 
clear-powered aircraft carrier's capability of 
moving continuously at high speed, some 
naval thinkers are of the opinion that the 
protective screen can be sed with 80 
that the carrier may operate alone in the 
future. 

The more one examines the unique capa- 
bilities of the attack carrier—its adaptive- 
ness to the special conditions and dangers 
of the 1960's, the more one is able to ap- 
preciate the statement that the carrier 
does not need defense; it defends itself. 


[From the New York Times, July 31, 1963) 
Brrrain To BUILD CARRIER 


Lonpon, July 30. — he British Government 
announced today that it would build 8 
50,000-ton aircraft carrier. 

Minister of Defense Peter Thorneycroft. 
after having informed the House of Com- 
mons of the decision, said also that the Royal 
Air Force and the Royal Navy, had decided 
to have the same fighter plane, one capable 
of taking off and landing vertically. It will 
replace the air force's Hunter and the fleet 
air arm's Sea Vixen. 

Any concern capable of building the car- 
rier will be free to submit bids, Mr. Thorney- 
croft said. It is expected to cost the equi- 
valent of $168 million. 

The new carrier will replace the Victorious 
and the Ark Royal, the Defense Minister said. 
Both are expected to have ended their useful 
lives by the early 1970's. 

Two other carriers, the Eagle and the Her- 
mes, will be refitted to extend their useful 
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lives until about 1980, Mr. Thorneycroft 
Said. 

The new carrier and these two, he added> 
Will insure that the fleet air arm can main- 
tain its role at least until 1980. 

Orders for the new carrier will be widely 
Placed, Mr. Thorneycroft said, and will soon 
begin filtering through to the shipbuilding 
and engineering industries. In general, both 
these industries in Britain have been suffer- 
ing for lack of orders. 

The Government has decided on conven- 
tional means of propulsion for this ship, Mr. 
Thorneycroft said, partly because nuclear 
Propulsion would raise the cost substantially. 

The new carrier will incorporate a design 
feature known as the parallel deck, in which 
landing and takeoff lanes are side by side 
to give unrestricted landing, takeoff, and 
Parking operations at the same time. 

The Defense Minister said he hoped to be 
able to say something more definite about 
the planned aircraft when Parliament re- 
Sumes in the fall. 

It will be based on the Hawker P-1154. he 
Said. This is a more elaborate version of the 
P-1127, a vertical takeoff and landing fight- 
er that Hawker has been flying for about 
3 years, 


New Anti-Commie Group Promises 
Rollback Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
Under leave to extend niy remarks in the 
ORD, I include the following article 
from the Newark, N.J., Sunday Star- 
er of August 18, 1963: 
New ANTI-COMMIE GROUP PROMISES ROLLBACK 
ACTION 
(By Edgar Ansel Mowrer) 

It is now evident that this Democratic 
Administration is committeed to a policy of 
Seeking peace with the U.S.S.R. on the basis 
or something like equality. 

This means that where the United States 
has any military superiority based on weap- 
dus which the U.S.S.R. might consider pro- 
Vocative, it is giving up these weapons. 

t This goes for the missile bases in Britain, 
taly, and Turkey. It goes for various bomb- 

existing or like the B-70. It goes for 
Oversea airbases. In short, this administra- 

On has committed the United States to 
Sampling on its ability to do what FDR. 
ts cularly failed to do, namely, to con- 

ert the Russians to a policy of peaceful 
Coexistence with the West. 

the means the renunciation of any use of 
oF Superior military and economic resources 
‘ the free world which would roll back 
reset communism and liberate its vie- 
» Liberation, of course, the New Fron- 
m insist, by peaceful persuasion in 
8 beautiful though presumably distant 
when Communist wasps have lost 

eir stings or their poison. 
a is also terribly plain that the Republi- 
alt Party, as such, has not formulated any 
frnative policy to that of the Democrats. 
of vidual Republicans snipe at this or that 
3 the 8 measures but never 
em as phases — 
ceptable potter: P of a totally unac 

After all, the Eisenhower administration 
ate, to Power with a promise of “libera- 

n." Its first step was to end the Ko- 

War leaving the North Koreans under 
unism. Then. when East Germans, 
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Poles and Hungarians took candidate Eisen- 
hower at his word, and revolted, President 
Eisenhower found discretion the better part 
of valor. 

Liberation for Portuguese colonies, for An- 
gola and Guinea, fine. But liberation of 
Czechoslovaks, Armenians, Soviet Georgians, 
ah no. 

That would be dangerous, 

Today, any further confrontation with the 
Soviet Union is considered too dangerous. 

“Under these circumstances, it is obvious 
that those Americans who look on commu- 
nism as at least as nasty and far more dan- 
gerous than nazism must rely only upon 
themselves. 

It is for this reason that as one who 
would rather be dead than Red, I welcome 
the start of a new anti-Communist organ- 
ization, Citizens for Freedom. For this or- 
ganization intends not only to condemn 
communism in words, like so many others, 
but to do something about it. 

Furthermore Citizens for Freedom is mid- 
dle-of-the-road and does not try to link its 
opposition to appeasement of the USSR. 
with cockeyed attacks on the graduated in- 
come tax, labor unions, fluoridized drinking 
water or Chief Justice Earl Warren. These 
may or may not be domestic issues. They 
have nothing to do with the main problem of 
overcoming an insidious form of creeping 
tyranny centered in Moscow and Peiping. 

The reason why I have given my name 
to Citizens for Freedom is because it prom- 
ises to be an action group. It plans first 
of all to coordinate the undertakings of the 
other existing groups. This means first tell- 
ing each what the others are doing, second, 
suggesting “how to aasist freedom-loving 
men and women in other parts of the planet.” 

Finally, I have every reason to hope, Citi- 
zens for Freedom will get into political bat- 
tles, urging the election of candidates who 
stand for a policy of genuine “rollback” and 
the defeat of those who are ready for further 
compromises and surrenders in the name of 
peace. 


Braceros Save the Day for Union 
Contractors 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to an excellent 
article entitled “Braceros Save the Day 
for Union Contractors,” by Don Taylor, 
which appeared in the July 20, 1963, cdi- 
tion of the California Farmer: 

BrRaceros Save THE Dar ror UNION 
CONTRACTORS 
(By Don Taylor) 

The unions cannot supply the seasonal 
workers needed to haryest California crops, 

For several years now, the Agricultural 
Workers Organizing Committee, AFL-CIO, 
has trumpeted its claims that the only sen- 
sible way for a grower to solve his seasonal 
labor problems is to sign a union contract. 
Then sit back and watch the union steward 
shepherd his flock of qualified domestics 
into the field. 

AWOC top man Al Green, predicting the 
death of Public Law 78 a few months back, 
told California Farmer, Braceros will not be 
allowed to keep on taking jobs away from 
hungry American workers.” 
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Growers and thelr spokesmen, however, in- 
sist that there just aren't enough domestic 
workers available, who are willing or able to 
do the backbreaking, often disagreeable 
work associated with the harvest of many 
California crops. The State Department of 
Employment and the U.S. Department of 
Labor have consistently backed up grower 
statements by continuing to certify the ex- 
istence of labor shortages and approving the 
use of braceros. 

In early July, the union's repeated claims 
that they can supply an abundance of quali- 
fied farm workers were shown to be the 
empty boasts that growers have long known 
them to be. 

Attempts by union contractors who are 
signed up with AWOC, to recruit domestic 
pickers for two bushberry growers in the 
Ceres-Modesto area drew a complete blank— 
and the union contractors wound up using 
braceros to harvest the berries. 

The stage was set for this apparent com- 
plete contradiction of the AWOC propa- 
ganda line when two farm labor contractors 
who supply labor for the bushberry harvest 
in the area were Involved in labor disputes 
with AWOC. The union also struck several 
berry growers at the same time. 

A field man for a processor who buys some 
of the berries in the area advised two of his 
growers that they had better go to union- 
approved labor contractors, or they might 
lose their crops. 

The growers decided to go along with this— 
particularly after the contractors teed 
them a full crew of domestic workers (all 
carrying union cards). The AWOC con- 
tractors then got busy and attempted to re- 
cruit the necessary labor—by any and all 
means, including radio appeals to workers to 
take union harvest jobs. 

Came the day when the busloads of do- 
mestics were supposed to start picking, and 
nobody showed up. Several pickers came 
by one of the ranches early in the morning, 
but when they were told they had to join 
the union before {hey could work, the moved 
on. 

Two days later, still no fruit picked, the 
growers were told that they'd have to get 
permission to use braceros, because the con- 
tractors could'nt get any domestics. The 
* contractors would still be responsible 
or housing, ting, and su 
the Mexican nationals. s cp 

The harvest was cleaned up in a couple 
of days, using more than 100 braceros on one 
place, 50 on the other. One of the growers 
did have half a dozen domestics, while the 
other succeeded in hiring two domestics, who 
stayed for 1 day. to the grower, 
1 day was too long for one of the domestics— 
he picked the grand total of one crate of 
berries in 2 hours. 


These are not particularly large growers. 
One has 7 acres of berries, the other 10. 
These are the small growers who will be hit, 
and hit hard, if a source of supplemental 
farm labor isn’t found by the time Public 
Law 78 ends in December. 

One of the growers at Ceres isn't waiting 
for that. “I'm pulling my berries out after 
this season. I'll go to walnuts. I've got 
7 acres of good 7-year-old vines that I'd 
like to keep. But I'm not a big operator. I 
Just can’t afford to get caught without labor 
at harvest time.” 


This ridiculous situation raises a couple of 
questions we'd like to see the union people 
answer. Why, when pickets on the one hand 
are attempting to force berry growers to 

the union, must two contractors 
who have already signed with AWOC go to 
braceros to harvest their crops? 


And where are all those domestic workers 
the AWOC bragged about when it was bit- 
terly denying any need for the bracero pro- 
gram? 
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The Attack on Congress 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BELL WILLIAMS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the August 17, 
1963, issue of the Jackson, Miss., Daily 
News. I believe my colleagues will find 
this editorial to be of particular interest: 

THE ATTACK ON CONGRESS 

The pattern by which an upcoming attack 
on another one of the Nation’s traditional 
governmental freedoms, institutions, or pol- 
icies by the liberal left is signaled is in- 
evitably the same. 

The attack begins most often by some ob- 
scure intellectual theory buried in the pages 
of an equally obscure leftist academic or 
scholarly journal. 

Within weeks, the same point of view is 
soon being echoed by the most radical of 
the liberal spokesmen in the House and Sen- 
ate, and after another brief interval, the new 
policy begins to be reprinted in news articles 
throughout the leading leftist papers. 

The concentrated attack then finds its 
way into the featured articles of the leading 
mass circulation magazines. The magazine 
articles will either be written by one of the 
more prominent liberal governmental spokes- 
men or one of the most widely circulated and 
read liberal writers., 

At the same time the commercial maga- 
gines begin to feature the new policy line of 
the liberal-left camp, the television news 
programs and special projects commentators 
then move into the picture and the mass sat- 
uration campaign needed to convince the 
American public of the need for the new 
7 a pattern has most recently been put 
in motion to convince the American public 
that the Congress of the United States is 
out of date and should be reorganized. 

Where, for a long period of time, the lib- 
erals and their various associates of the left 
merely sought to change certain rules under 
which Congress operated, i.e., trying to elim- 
inate such traditional practices as the fill- 
buster, unlimited debate of the Senate. or 
trying to pack certain committees to advance 
stymied “liberal” legislation. 

As a result of the “liberals” lack of suc- 
cess in getting thelr most radical programs 
through an unwieldy Congress, the left has 
decided on a frontal assault to undermine 
public faith in the Congress itself. 

Already, academic circles in colleges are 
filled with the talk of how “reactionary” 
Congress really is, how Congress is a “stum- 
bling block” to progressive legislation, and 
how Congress was organized to meet “the 
needs of colonial America not a 20th-century 
America.” 

About a year ago, such journals as the 
Nation and the New Republic picked up 
the theory and gave it further impetus: 
Congress should be reorganized for more 
efficient operations. These journals, which 
are among the chief opinion makers of the 
intellectual left, soon found their message 
voiced in another, more popular form, a book 
by Prof. James Macregor Burns. 

Dr. Burns has expanded the initial idea 
that Congress ought to be into 
a plan for a total breakdown of resistance 
to Presidential programs. 

Dr. Burns, because of his expostulation 
of the theory that is deadlocked, 
has naturally become the latest darling of 
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the liberal forces seeking to reorganize 
Congress and change ite function into that 
of a rubber stamp of approval for Presiden- 
tial a 
Dr. Burns appeared for instance, last 
December on the “Meet the Press” programs 
where the liberal move to undermine Con- 
gress with the public received one of its 
first mass television boosts. 

In the interview, Burns began by saying 
“the basic thing wrong with our political 
system is that our Government was set up 
to be a divided government, with internal 
checks.” 

Immediately, many Americans will see how 
Dr. Burns is merely twisting the meanings of 
words to carry his message: (1) He is im- 
plying that our Government is “divided,” a 
word which implies weakness and inefficiency 
and (2) he is blaming the inefficiency on the 
“internal checks,“ that is, the constitutional 
system of checks and balances. 

Dr. Burns’ disregard for the constitutional 
system of checks and balances can be seen 
in his statement that “Today it is impera- 
tive that we have a strong national govern- 
ment, but we still have the old constitu- 
tional checks.” 

Dr. Burns continued: “This is the basic 
problem, but it is greatly intensified by the 
fact that Congress, and especially the House 
of Representatives, has become the least 
representative agency of the National Gov- 
ernment.” 

Dr. Burns overlooks the fact that the 
House is still the most representative agency 
of Government and merely denies the fact 
that it is. Burns’ argument, like that of 
most members of the liberal left, is that 
the House is still too conservative; although 
most Americans recognize the fact that the 
Members of the House of Representatives 
are still those men in the Federal Govern- 
ment who are nearest the voters and the 
voters’ sentiments. 

Dr. Burns’ cure-all? Oh, yes. He would 
like to see Congress improve so that Con- 
gress would, as he sees it, serve “an affirma- 
tive role to protect the general interest,” a 
nice way of saying that Congress should be 
yes-man, 

A lot of Americans feel that it is currently 
doing such a task, that is, protecting Ameri- 
can citizens against the radical schemes of 
professors like Dr. Burns. 

But the “doublethink, doubletalk“ pro- 
gram against Congress continues; and on 
March 3, another television sympathizer of 
liberal left, Howard K. Smith, devoted a por- 
tion of his program to indicting Congress for 
its “increasingly negative mood.” 

Smith cited Earl Warren as saying that 
the current Congress would not pass the Bill 
of Rights if it were introduced today, thus 
cleverly avoiding the real problem which 
exists—the attack of the freedoms guaran- 
teed by the Bill of Rights by the liberal left. 

Smith closed his program by stating that 
the United States was guilty of “a wastage 
of human resources that no other nation, 
free or Communist, is permitting itself.” 

We hesitate to point out to the clever Mr. 
Smith that the United States has failed so 
far to exterminate over 15 million of its citi- 
zens in the manner of Soviet Russia and the 
Chinese Communists, for such a statistic 
seems to us to be a far greater wastage 
human resources. F 

With Mr, Smith terming congressional rep- 
resentatives “deaf and blind” to the problems 
which face them, he is merely working in the 
general framework of the leftist attack on 
Congress and the plot to make Congress 
appear weak and ineffectual when the ex- 
act opposite is true. Congress remains the 
sole stumbling block to liberal left ambi- 
tions to renovate the governmental and so- 
cial face of the Nation. 

The attacks on the Congress undoubtedly 
will continue, for other television docu- 
mentary programs (notably David Suss- 
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kind's “Open End”) have joined in the blast 
at congressional inefficiency, employing 
such persons as Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., 85 
authorities to back their thesis. 

Every citizen should be aware not only of 
the attacks which are now coming thick and 
fast but the intent behind the attacks on 
our representative form of government; for 
an understanding of these attacks by the left 
are essential to the freedoms of us all. 


Arguments Against Test Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include at this point two recently 
published news columns by Fulton Lewis. 
Jr., in opposition to ratification of the 
nuclear test ban treaty: 

TREATY COULD Tre U.S. HANDS IN EMERGENCY 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 

On a bitter cold December night this win- 
ter, hordes of Red Chinese and North Ko- 
5 troops may pour across the 38th paral- 
lel. 

Soldiers of the South Korean and United 
States Armies, greatly outnumbered, will re- 
treat down the peninsula, as they did once 
before, 13 years ago. ` 

In all-night sessions at the Pentagon, the 
Joint Chiefs may decide it is necessary to 
use tactical nuclear weapons to halt the on- 
rushing marauders. Then the shocker. 

From the State Department may come 
word the military must wait 90 days before 
nuclear weapons can be used. The rea- 
son: A partial test. ban ratified earlier bY 
the U.S. Senate. 7 

Preposterous? Not at all, according to 
legal experts who have studied carefully the 
treaty brought back from Moscow by Averell 
Harriman, That document outlaws not only 
nuclear tests but “any other nuclear explo- 
sions,” as well. The only exceptions are un- 
derground explosions that release no fall- 
out. 


The Moscow treaty, now under Senate 
study, provides any signator must give 3 
months advance notice before it can with- 
draw and test or use nuclear weapons, 

There are other loopholes. Suppose the 
Soviet Union violates the treaty by embark- 
ing upon a full-scale test program without 
giving 3 months advance notice. Legal ex- 
perts say the United States must still walt 3 
months before it can test. Otherwise the 
United States would be violating the treaty: 
which remains in effect, and is, the Consti: 
tution says, the supreme law of the land. 

The treaty may be abrogated, but this can 
be a lengthy and arduous task, requiring 807 
tion by both Houses of Congress. Says 
Thomas J. Norton, in his definitive work, the 
“Constitution of the United States: I 
Sources and Its Application”: “Once a treat 
is made, it requires both branches of Con- 
gress to abrogate it; that is, the President 
and the Senate cannot undo their work.” 

No Ban For RUSSIA 

It was December 1961, and Nikita Khru- 
shchey thundered, “We'd be slobbering fools 
if we did not carry out nuclear tests.” 

There was no evidence of senility last 
week as Khrushchev, smiling but not sloD- 
bering, gave the green light to his diplomatic 
lackey, Andrei Gromyko, to initial the par“ 
tial nuclear test ban approved by repre 
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Sentatives of Great Britain and the United 
States 


In little more than 18 months, the ever- 
Cagey Soviet premier had seen the nuclear 
ce of power tip in his favor and in 
July 1963; it was time for a test ban. 
Not that the ban approved by the Big 
ee last week is what the name implies. 
While outlawed by word, tests can still be 
Conducted outside the atmosphere. There 
no way, as scientists of the Big Three 
agreed in July 1959, to detect nuclear tests 
Conducted far above the earth. 


THEY MOVE ABOUT 


Soviet scientists may find themselves 
Working in East Germany, Hungary, Poland, 
and Rumania. Not covered by the ban, the 
Soviet-dominated countries of Eastern Eu- 
Tope may test—in the atmosphere, in outer 
Space, in the sea, below the ground—to their 
hearts’ content. 

Were the Soviets to keep their promise not 
to test—and past performances make this 
exceedingly doubtful—the test ban would 
Still be to our disadvantage. 

Congressman Craic Hosmer, ranking Re- 
Publican on the Joint Atomic Energy Com- 
mittee and one of the country's best ex- 
Perts on nuclear strategy, tells why: 

1. U.S. progress in development of high- 
Yield, 30- to 100-megaton weapons will be 
Paralyzed at the very time Soviet scientists 
Will have achieved these capabilities. The 
United States will be unable to cope with 

chev's long-range program of harden- 
ing his missile sites. 
OUR PROGRESS HALTS 

The consequent inability to mete out de- 
Struction to Soviet weaponry will decrease 
the capability of our deterrent force in di- 

ratio to increases in Soviet power. It 
equivalent to cutting back our SAC 
(Strategic Air Command) squadrons, ICBM 
(intercontinental ballistic missiles) bases, 
and Polaris submarine patrols. 

2. U.S. progress in developing a defense 

enemy missiles will come to a halt 

&t the same time Soviet scientists appear to 

have developed such a capability. As Sen- 

Stor Srrom THURMOND, a general in the 

y Reserve, told colleagues behind closed 

the Soviet Union has installed an 
®ntimissile complex at Leningrad. s 

Antimissile defense in the hands of the 

Soviet Union is another way of saying our 

nt against Soviet attack has weak- 

ened, It, too, is the equivalent of cutting 

our manned bombers, our Polaris mis- 
alles, our Atlas and Minuteman missiles. 

If the warheads carried by these delivery 
i are to be intercepted by Soviet de- 
enses with any degree of efficiency, then 
they will not loom as large as deterrents to 
Soviet buttonpushers. 

Conversely, the absence of an antimissile 
Capability by this country permits a Soviet 

e, surprise attack that would de- 
Stroy our deterrent forces before they are 
Put in operation. 
on The partial test ban treaty introduces 
America the completely new hazard of 
ise abrogation. This is the situation 
Soviet scientists, working in secrecy, 
Would prepare an extensive series of atmos- 
Pheric tests. 
SURRENDER OR DIE 

During this period, which might last for 
Run U.S. laboratory work would deteriorate 
bones and quantity along with our capa- 
— ties for atmospheric testing. The net 
ie ect would be a quantum jump in Soviet 
fon kur capabilities which might well gain 

them decisive nuclear superiority. 

Representative Hosmer concludes: Under 
Such Conditions, the West could expect at 
Worst a nuclear Pearl Harbor and at best a 

mder-or-die ultimatum,” 
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A Righteous Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES G. O'HARA 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. O'HARA of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, many of those of us who do not 
live in the South tend to think that all 
southerners have identical views on the 
controversial subject of civil rights. 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 

As evidence on this point, I want to call 
attention to an editorial which appeared 
in the August 8, 1963, issue of the Clarion 
Herald, a Catholic newspaper published 
in New Orleans, La. 

This editorial demonstrates that there 
is an important, and growing, body of 
public opinion throughout the South— 
even the Deep South—which demands 
that the promises of the Declaration of 
Independence be extended to all Ameri- 
cans. 

The editorial follows: 

A RIGHTEOUS REVOLUTION 


Many persons have failed to grasp the sig- 
nificance of the current civil rights problem 
in the United States. 

It is not simply a series of sporadic dem- 
onstrations of discontent by Negroes. These 
really are symptomatic, the surface indica- 
tion of a deep current of desire and deter- 
mination by Negroes to attain fully their 
rights as American citizens. 

The problem is not one that can be fobbed 
off by the grudging granting of a few privi- 
leges here, a few jobs there, in the hope, that 
the push toward equality will fade away. 

Nor can the problem be solved by con- 
tainment—the jailing of Negro and white 
demonstrators in individual communities, 
or legislation and practices that, while per- 
mitting some advances, still circumscribe the 
rights of any group of citizens. 

For America is in the throes of a reyo- 
lution, that is, a total and radical change. 

It is a unique revolution. In many coun- 
tries such a struggle for recognition would 
have had violence as a necessary factor. Al- 
though there has been some violence in 
connection with incidents in the United 
States, the intention and program of Ne- 
groes in seeking their just rights have been 
peaceful. For the most part, violence has 
occurred only on the part of diehards who 
have fought any change in the Negroes’ 
status or as a result of their intransigent 
actions. 

That the revolution has been peaceful, car- 
ried on at length through the courts and 
more recently in nonviolent assemblies, is a 
tribute to the Negroes. For the great part 
they have been amazingly patient and truly 
American in seeking their goals through or- 
derly, democratic processes. 

Their revolution is unique also in that 
they are not against government as such. 
Rather, they seek to participate fully in gov- 
ernment and in the whole fabric of society. 

Theirs is a social revolution, a struggle 
toward perfecting the social order in the 
United States. Their goal is simply that of 
putting the ideals of American di 
fully into effect, of bringing about the social 
justice that has been called for repeatedly 
by the popes for the better part of the past 
century. 

The sad part of the whole affair is that 
there should be any need for such a struggle. 
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National civil rights legislation would not be 
necessary had basic human rights for every- 
one been assured in States and communities 
or, most fundamental of all, in the minds and 
hearts of all men. 

But this has not been the case. “Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick,” the saying 
goes. Hopes deferred for a full century can 
be denied no longer. Equitable legislation 
must be adopted to assure basic rights and 
social justice. More imperative still is the 
acceptance of social justice for all as the nor- 
mal thing in the American way of life. 

It is unfortunate that it was felt necessary 
to use demonstrations, even though nonvio- 
lent in intent, in the campaign for ordinary 
rights. Assemblies of any number of persons 
always carry a hazard of becoming uncon- 
trolled and resulting in untoward actions. 
In addition, they may provoke reprisals, even 
though unjustified, which are likely to be 
rooted in violence. Since there is such a 
large number—100,000 persons—expected in 
the march scheduled in Washington August 
28, these dangers may become acute then. 
From this standpoint the proposed demon- 
strations seems ill advised. 

Religious motivation may be the saving 
factor. At the recent emergency meeting of 
the National Catholic Conference for Inter- 
racial Justice in Chicago it was pointed out 
that “the dedication and zeal with which 
Negroes, young and old, have thrown them- 
selves into the struggle has been as true a 
religious experience as anything America has 
ever witnessed.” 

But the movement may lose its spiritual 
character unless it is buttressed by a reli- 
gious awakening overall. Protestant, Jewish, 
and Catholic religious leaders alike have 
pleaded for a nationwide stirring of con- 
science to this question as a crucial moral 
issue. 

Volumes could be written on the urgency 
for arriving at a just solution to the problem, 
detailing economic, social, historical, and 
other reasons. Ultimately, they rest upon 
one inescapable fact—that God created men 
equal in human nature and in destiny and, 
therefore, that it is God's will that men live 
together truly as brothers on earth as they 
will in heaven. 


Are We Blindfolded? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o; 


HON. DANIEL D. ROSTENKOWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. ROSTENKOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
on August 7, 1963, the Chicago Sun- 
Times carried an editorial concerning 
revelations made by our colleague from 
Florida, the Honorable PAUL G. ROGERS. 
The editorial centers on our problem with 
Cuba, and I feel it should be brought to 
the attention of the Members of Con- 
gress. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I would like to include the 
Chicago Sun-Times editorial at this 
point. 


Arne WE BLINDFOLDED? 


While the bright light of world attention 
has been focused of late on Moscow and 
the nuclear test ban treaty talks, it has been 
easy to overlook the festering sore that is 
Cuba, 90 miles away from the United States. 

Representative PauL G. Rogers, Democrat, 
of Florida, brought some needed attention 
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back to this trouble spot by announcing in 
the House that Navy and Maritime Admin- 
istration figures show that more than half 
of Russia’s supply burden to Communist 
Cuba is being borne by shipping from U.S. 
allies. 

In May, Representative Rocers said, 44 
ships from our allies called at Cuban ports 
as compared with 38 Russian ships, In 
June the tally was 39 ships from our allies 
to 31 Russian ships. July figures are not 
complete but the same ratio is prevailing. 

This supply line to Cuba that is being 
maintained by countries who are U.S. allies, 
many of them receiving U.S, funds in the 
form of foreign or military aid, enables Rus- 
sia to divert her own shipping to uses in 
other parts of the world. The requests made 
by the United States to these countries to 
restrict such trade have fallen, for the most 
part, on deaf ears. Yet our State Depart- 
ment recently said that it was “generally 
satisfied” with the cooperation it has re- 
ceived in this area. 

While the focus of attention on Cuba may 
have lessened considerably, the danger still 
remains. Yet there are reports in Washing- 
ton that all high- and low-level aerial recon- 
naissance of Cuba has been stopped on the 
ground that no untoward incident must en- 
danger the test ban treaty talks or the Sen- 
ate ratification of the treaty. 

If it was necessary to maintain aerial re- 
connaissance over Cuba before the test ban 
talks, why would it be safe to stop this ac- 
tivity during the period of the talks and the 
Senate debate on ratification of the treaty? 
It must be remembered that aerial reconnais- 
sance revealed the Russian missiles on Cuba. 
With aerial reconnaissance suspended the 
United States would be virtually blind to 
what is going on in Cuba. 

Representative Rocers has performed a 
signal service to the country in calling the 
attention of the Congress to the imbalance 
cdl Western shipping serving Cuba—and Rus- 
8 

Now it is in order for some Member of 
Congress to perform an even more important 
service in demanding to know if it is true 
that aerial reconnaissance of this danger 
to the United States has been suspended. 
And why. 


Uninsured Drivers in the District of 
Columbia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I introduced a bill, H.R. 6537, to estab- 
lish a motor vehicle indemnification fund 
for the District of Columbia. This pro- 
posal would require uninsured drivers to 
pay a fee into a fund which would make 
it possible for accident victims to be com- 
pensated, in some measure, for damages 
caused by the uninsured driver. 

A similar indemnification fund to pro- 
tect against uninsured drivers is now in 
operation in Maryland. With Washing- 
ton being such a busy urban area; full of 
tourists, Maryland and Virginia com- 
muters, and District residents, the acci- 
dent risk is great. I am pleased that 
four recent editorials broadcast by Sta- 
tion WMAL supported the need for this 
type of legislation in the District of 
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Columbia. The text of the editorials 
follows: 


UNINSURED Drivers IN THE DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 


Several times in recent years Congress has 
been asked to pass uninsured driver legisla+ 
tion for the District. Nothing has yet hap- 
pened, though the toll of individual misery 
continues to mount. 

For example, 2 years ago a driver was 
struck from behind by another car. This 
accident caused the usual whiplash injuries 
to his back. There was $240 damage to the 
innocent driver's car. His attorney esti- 
mates that he suffered personal injuries 
worth $2,000. He can't collect because the 
other driver was not insured. The uninsured 
driver has made a settlement—but nowhere 
near the amount insurance should have pro- 
vided. But the innocent driver will never 
recover his full claim. 

Congress should enact measures to pro- 
tect the public from damages caused by 
uninsured District motorists. 

A District man was seriously injured in an 
accident while driving his cab. He brought 
suit against the other driver and was awarded 
$30,000. 

The guilty driver, however, had no money 
and no insurance. So the injured man has 


been unable to collect. 


This situation could have been prevented 
if the District had a financial responsibility 
law like those in Maryland and Virginia. 
Under such a law a car owner has to have 
insurance or pay a penalty. These payments 
go into a fund to pay for injuries such as 
those suffered by the cab driver in this case. 

As it is now, this man may be on public 
welfare for the rest of his life. Funds pro- 
vided by a financial responsibility law would 
enable him to secure special training and 
otherwise help him to be self-supporting. 

There are measures before Congress to es- 
tablish a financial responsibility law for the 
District. It is time Congress took action. 

There is no law in the District to effective- 
ly require car owners to buy liability insur- 
ance. If an uninsured auto is involved in 
an accident, the District can only take away 
the owner's license until liability claims are 
paid. 

That may keep a few dangerous drivers off 
the streets, but it does not compensate their 
victims for the damage and injuries they 
suffer, For example, three people in a car 
were hit from behind by another car. All 
three suffered severe back and neck injuries. 

Their medical expenses alone came to 
about $600. In court they would have re- 
ceived these costs plus reimbursement for 
time lost from work. However, the driver 
who hit them was not insured, and was not 
otherwise financially able to pay. 

There was an out-of-court settlement. The 
injured parties collected $150, and then the 
driver stopped payments. The injured peo- 
ple are out several hundred dollars in ac- 
tual expenses, 

Congress can prevent this sort of injustice 
by passing pending legislation on uninsured 
autos. This matter has been allowed to 
slide for too many years. 

Not long ago a car driven by a drunk 
driver struck and killed a District man. The 
driver had no money and was not Covered 
by liability insurance. Therefore, the dead 
man's survivor cannot obtain compensation. 
The man killed had helped support his aged 
father. 

Such situations could be avoided if the 
District had effective financial responsibility 
laws for car owners and drivers. Under such 
laws, the bereaved father would have sued 
for the support money he lost when his son 
died. If the driver couldn't pay, the father 
would have been compensated from a special 
fund collected from uninsured car owners. 

There are three bills now in Congress to 
deal with the District’s uninsured cars. 
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Previously, similar bills were introduced, 
but they went nowhere. This time Congress 
must act. 


Deficit Spending by the 
Federal Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. SPRINGER 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, thé 
House of Representatives, in voting 3 
few days ago to continue our temporary 
national debt limit at $309 billion, has 
continued the trend of a decade in 
countenancing—in giving its blessing 
to—a program of deficit spending by our 
Federal Government. In effect, ve 
have told this administration—as w® 
have told it and other administrations 
over the past 10 years: 

Go ahead and spend money we don't have. 
Spend it and we will ball you out, and pass 
the load onto our great, great-grandchildre™ 
as yet unborn, 


Let me trace briefly this last decade 
in our fiscal responsibility. 

In 1946, the year in which World Wat 
II—the most costly war in the history 
of the world—ended, the United States 
had a permanent debt limit of $275 bil- 
lion. We lived with that limit un 
1954, at which time we were forced t0 
add a temporary debt limit of $28! 
billion, 

In 1956, the temporary limit was re- 
duced to $278 billion, and it was further 
reduced the following year to the perma- 
nent limit of $275 billion. However, in 
1958, the temporary limit was raised to 
$280 billion—and then, in that same 
year, the permanent limit was raised to 
$283 billion and the temporary limit to 
$288 billion. 

Just 1 short year later, the permanent 
limit was raised to $285 billion and the 
temporary limit to $295 billion. The fol- 
lowing year, 1960, was a good year—1 of 
the just 3 good years in the past 10. The 
temporary limit was reduced to $293 
billion, 

However, 1960 was the last good year 
because, starting in 1961, we had greatly 
accelerated Federal spending and greatly 
increased deficits. In 1961, we r 
the temporary limit to $298 billion. Last 
year we had to raise the temporary 
limit twice—first to $300 billion, and the? 
to $308 billion. Just 2 months ago we 
voted, by an extremely narrow m 
to raise the temporary limit to $309 bil- 
lion—and on our recent vote we held the 
line on that amount. 

But make no mistake about it, the end 
is not in sight. We have already been 
informed that this fall we will be asked 
to again raise the temporary debt 
limit—possibly to as much as $320 billion. 

In this connection, Mr. Speaker, 

I point out that our present debt is some 
$25 billion more than the combined debts 
of all the other countries of the world. 
May I also point out that the interest on 
our present debt costs us more than $19 
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billion annually. And may I also point 
out that our current interest payments 
&mount to more than the total amount 
it cost to run the Government as recent- 
ly as 1940? True. The entire budget for 
1940—just 23 years ago—was just $9.1 
billion. 

Earlier, Mr. Speaker, I pointed out 
that we had lived with and within a 
Permanent debt limit of $275 billion 
from the end of World War II until 1954. 
However, 1 year earlier, in 1953, an in- 
Crease of $15 billion was sought. It was 
defeated and, to the surprise of many, 
the country did not go straight to the 
dogs. We tightened our belts and lived 
Within our means. 

I contend, Mr. Speaker, that we could 
have done the same thing this year. Had 
We reduced the temporary limit to $307 
billion we would have served notice that 
the Congress—and the people it repre- 
8ents—do not intend to live indefinitely 
With a government where costs rise each 
year. We would have served notice that 
the Congress—and the people it repre- 
S8ents—are demanding a curtailment of 
Unnecessary Federal expenditures. 

Federal spending must be curtailed if 
the dollar is to retain any semblance of 
Stability. But it is we, in the Congress, 
Who must see that it is curtailed. We 
Cannot rely on the Executive to do it. 

Much has been said, Mr. Speaker, 
about preserving our natural resources 
for future generations. I agree. We 
Should not—we cannot—utilize and use 
Up all of our natural resources, without 
thought to those who come later and 
5 pay for our having used their birth- 

t. 


A strong stand on the matter this fall 
When it comes before the Congress again 
will serve notice that we intend for this 
Government to live within its income. 
Even more important such a stand will 
Teduce the fires of inflation which are 
everywhere on the horizon today. 

Let us reduce expenditures accord- 
ingly—and it will not be necessary to 
Taise the debt limit come this October. 


Rendered Unto Caesar 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr, ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much comment recently regarding 
the activities of certain religious de- 
Nominations, religious leaders, and re- 
ligious organizations in the field of social 
and political activity. 

On Saturday, August 17, there ap- 
Peared a very timely editorial in the 
uynchburg News, of Lynchburg, Va., 

€aling with this subject. Feeling that 
of is a matter of great interest to many 
in our people who are actually interested 
bs separation of church and state, I 
= lude with my remarks the editorial, 
hich is as follows: 
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RENDERED UNTO CAESAR 


We are wi in Toronto these days 
the spectacle of one of the world’s leading 
church denominations busily organizing it- 
self into a political action pressure group. 

We can only wonder if the Episcop: 
Church knows what it is doing or whether 
it is deliberately smashing the barrier 
which has separated and protected the 
churches from the state. 

There was a time not so long ago when the 
churches stood up and thundered when the 
temporal state appeared to be invading their 
spiritual domain. 

Separation of church and state in this 
country has been observed with religious 
veal by both parties. And although many 
churches rattled their pulpits with denuncia- 
tions of the Supreme Court’s recent decision 
barring prayer in the public schools, they 
seemed to realize that the Court was charged 
with the responsibility of defining the divid- 
ing line between church and state. 

But now the churches have whipped 
themselves into an emotional crisis over the 
Negro demands for amalgamation in a white 
society and have put aside their traditional 
hymns for the marching cadences of “I Will 
Not Be Moved.” They are a little late—by 
some 150 years—in their zeal. It was Negro 
action which bestirred them, not their 
consciences, 

The Episcopal Church has been more vocal 
than the other denominations, but no more 
active. The Episcopalians are standing in 
the spotlight stuffing themselves with the 
forbidden fruit; the other denominations are 
snatching it more or less furtively from the 
tree. And in so doing, they all face expul- 
sion from their spiritual Eden where the 
state was forbidden, into the world where 
the state rules. 

The Episcopal House of Bishops has trans- 
formed their church in the United States 
into a political action group by calling for 
all-out participation in the Negro march on 
Washington August 28 to bring pressure on 

to pass the Kennedy administra- 
tion's civil rights program. 

Lest there be any mistake about the 
church's intention, the presiding bishop, the 
Right Reverend Arthur Lichtenberger, went 
to lengths to spell it out: The bishop's call 
for participation in the civil rights struggle 
“goes beyond endorsement,” he said. It is 
intended to “show solidarity of Episcopalians 
in support of social justice.” 

The bishops approved a list of resolutions 
calling for all-out participation in civil 
rights struggles. These resolutions were 
drawn up by a committee of which the Right 
Reverend William H. Marmion, bishop of the 
Southwestern Diocese of Virginia, was co- 
chairman. The group, needless to point out, 
contained many clergymen well known for 
their integrationist activities. As such, it was 
a loaded“ committee, appointed to bring in 
an agreed-upon plan of action. 

It is official church policy now to take an 
active part in a movement which has a pure- 
ly political objective; the passage of certain 
legislation. 

It is a moot point whether the churches 
are seeking social justice. We do not ques- 
tion their motives. They are seeking, we 
believe, to promote the general good as they 
understand that good. It is not the battle 
they have chosen, but the tactics and the 
weapons we condemn. As long as the 
churches exerted their influence from the 
pulpit and appealed to individuals from 
Presidents to plumbers, they were fulfilling 
their obligations to God and man in their 
most effective way. They challenged faith 
and conscience. Now they challenge political 
power, 

But the moment they abandoned their 
spiritual domain and took upon themselves 
the role of political action groups, endorsing 
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legislation and demonstrating—often in vio- 
lation of State law—for its passage, they 
lowered themselves to a level where their 
actions are just as suspect as those of any 
other political organization or group. 

Many Lynchburg clergymen are to be com- 
mended for their clear thinking in con- 
demning church participation in the Negro 
march. Their stand against official church 
interference in no way reflects on their love 
and tolerance for their fellow man, be he 
white or black or any other hue. Some of 
these men are among the most godly men we 
know. But they realize that the way to so- 
cial justice is through the heart and not 
through the streets, 

And those streets are streets of no re- 
turn. Once involved in politics, the churches 
cannot take themselves out of the battle. 
And the day will not be long in coming when 
they will be hedged around, taxed, and made 
to pay the penalty of choosing political sides. 
For in politics someone must lose, and the 
loser is always discredited. 

By their actions, the churches have rend- 
ered unto Caesar that which does not belong 
to Caesar. What is left for God? 


This Could Happen Here, or Did It? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial is from the Wanderer 
of August 15, 1963. This thought-pro- 
voking article is just as logical as the 
Supreme Court decision regarding bible 
reading and the recitation of the Lord's 
Prayer: 

THIS COULD HAPPEN HERE, OR Dm IT? 


WASHINGTON, JUNE 4, 1974.—The US. Su- 
preme Court today handed down a decision 
in favor of the Terrestrial Association of 
Nudists (TAN) in the most recent of the 
schoo] cases to come before the Court. 

The Court ruled that all children of the 
United States would have to come nude to 
school henceforward because the wearing of 
clothes was embarrassing to the children 
who were members of the Terrestrial Associa- 
tion of Nudists. 

The case originated in the Sunnyside 
School District where the school board ruled 
against the Nudists in their attempt to en- 
force nudism on all the children. Parents 
of Johnny Brown brought suit against the 
board, charging that the board was infring- 
ing on their constitutional rights first in in- 
sisting that their children wear clothes to 
school and secondly in not ordering that all 
other children come to school nude—also 
on the grounds that it would be embarrass- 
ing to the children, and discriminatory 

them, to fail to enforce a uniformity 
of nudity in the school district. 

Justice Green of the Supreme Court in a 
lengthy majority opinion maintained that, 
whereas we were a Christian nation, we were 
not to use the power of the Government to 
enforce the ideas of the majority that clothes 
are a part of a civilized Christian culture. 
He stated that the Government would be 
infringing upon the wall of separation of 
church and state if it insisted upon this 
basis. He stated that many eminent derma- 
tologists hold that the rays of the sun and 
the wafting of the wind are beneficial to 
growing bodies. 
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Justice Glennon in a separate opinion 
pointed out that to excuse the nudist children 
from wearing clothes and permit the other 
children to wear clothes would “subject them 
to a cruel dilemma * * * because of an 
understandable reluctance to be stigmatized 
as nudists.” The Justice made clear that 
the only way in which the rights of this 
minority could be protected by the laws of 
our land was to insist that the majority 
conform to the standard of nudism. The 
Justice in a bit of whimsicality expressed the 
hope that no nudist would ever be appointed 
to the Supreme Court and insist upon the 
same decision being applied there. 

In a strongly worded minority opinion 
Justice Pottery warned that the protection of 
the rights of the minority did not in Amer- 
ican jurisprudence automatically negate the 
rights of the majority, and insisted that the 
removal of the clothes of the children in 
the majority was as much an invasion of 
their rights as the putting of clothes upon 
the minority. 

Experts on the subject of Supreme Court 
decisions had long predicted that this case 
would be decided in favor of TAN. They 
had pointed out that the 1963 decision in 
regard to Bible reading and the Lord's 
Prayer case had been based upon the fact 
that the minority not only must be protected 
from the wishes of the majority, but that the 
majority cannot be allowed to pray or study 
the Bible in a school if the minority objects. 
These experts said that the Court in recent 
years has consistently ruled against the 
principle that a consensus of the American 
people as to the value of a custom cannot 
establish this custom if there are any who 
object; and hence that the rather long cus- 
tom of the American people of dressing 
their children for school could not, since it 
was a Christian custom, be maintained in 
the face of those who objected to it on 
religious grounds. 
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Our Domestic Gold Mining Industry 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
there ís a growing concern in this coun- 
try over our rapidly dwindling gold 
reserve which is now under $16 billion. 
We have lost about $8 billion of gold in 
the last few years. The outflow of gold 
continues at a most rapid and alarming 
rate. 

One way to remedy this situation is to 
produce more gold in this country. Un- 
fortunately, we are doing nothing to as- 
sist our gold mining industry. On the 
contrary we have been following a course 
which has resulted in the closing of our 
domestic gold mines, and no relief is in 
sight. 

As part of my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a copy of an interim report to the 
stockholders of the Golden Cycle Corp., 
a Colorado corporation, with its main 
office at Colorado Springs, Colo., as sub- 
mitted by Merrill E. Shoup, president, 
and Max W. Bowen, executive vice presi- 
dent. Stockholders of this company 
reside in almost every State in the Union 
and in several foreign countries. This 
company owns a number of valuable gold 
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mining properties in the Cripple Creek 
area in Colorado, and also the Golden 
Cycle Mill, which refined and processed 
the gold ore produced in this district. 

As a result of the continued indifference 
of our Federal Government toward the 
plight of our domestic gold mining in- 
dustry, all of these mines are now closed, 
and the Golden Cycle Mill suspended 
operations last January. The letter to 
the stockholders indicates why it was 
necessary to take this action. 

Mr. Speaker, this same situation pre- 
vails in other gold mining areas in the 
United States. I am at a complete loss 
to understand why the Federal Govern- 
ment should permit this important in- 
dustry to pass out of existence. We need 
the gold which can be produced in the 
Cripple Creek district. I have introduced 
several bills which provide for an incen- 
tive payment for newly mined domestic 
gold. I am anxious to do all I can to 
open these mines and put the miners 
back to work. 

I commend Mr, Shoup on his efforts to 
obtain relief, not alone for his companies, 
but for the entire gold mining industry of 
our country. He has been most diligent 
in presenting the critical problems fac- 
ing industry, but his plea for help has 
been completely disregarded. 

Mr. Speaker, there is still time to re- 
vive this industry, but it is obvious we 
cannot wait much longer, as the report 
of Mr. Shoup indicates. Gold cannot be 
produced at the present price of $35 an 
ounce. Congress can reopen these closed 
gold mines by passing a bill providing in- 
centive payments for newly mined 
domestic gold. I hope we can act before 
it is too late. 

The report follows: 

Tue GOLDEN CYCLE Corp., 

Colorado Springs, Colo., August 10, 1963. 
To Stockholders of the Golden Cycle Corp.: 

The Golden Cycle Corp. during its long 
tenure has endeayored to keep stockholders 
fully informed about its operations. The 
corporation has kept intact its so-called 
“Cripple Creek package” since we closed all 
gold mining and milling operations the end 
of 1961, and we have continued to pay taxes, 
insurance, maintenance costs, custodians, 
watchmen, and overhead expense. The pack- 
age includes the Ajax Mine, the Carlton Mill, 
the Anchoria Leland and Index Mines, the 
Colorado & Transfer Co., and the 
Carlton Tunnel, all wholly owned by the 
Golden Cycle Corp.; and, in addition, due to 
its stock and other interest, standby costs of 
the United Gold Mines Co., the LeClair Con- 
solidated Mines Co., the Empire Lee Mining 
Co., the Jerry Johnson Gold Mining Co., the 
New Gold Dollar Mining Co., the Doctor Jack 
Pot Mining Co., the Roosevelt Tunnel, the 
Cripple Creek Drainage & Tunnel Co., the 
Cresson Consolidated Gold Mining & Mill- 
ing Co., and the Elkton Co. Holding the 
package together has been expensive, but 
your management feels it has been Justified 
in these expenditures for two important rea- 
Sons: 

I. THE GOVERNMENT POLICY TOWARDS THE 

GOLD MINING INDUSTRY 


The price of gold paid by the U.S. Mint, 
our only customer, was changed in 1934 from 
$20.67 per troy ounce to $35 where it has re- 
mained. All operating costs since 1934 have 
greatly increased, but gold producers still 
receive only $35 per ounce. During the war, 
Gold Mines Closing Order L-208 was imposed 
by the Government upon the industry sur- 
reptitiously almost without warning, and 
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Cycle was able to continue operating its 
mines and mill on a very limited basis only 
by converting a portion of the Golden Cycle 
Mill to the treatment of base metal ores 
needed for the war effort. Order L-208 closed 
practically all gold mines, not only in the 
Cripple Creek district, but throughout the 
State of Colorado and the Nation and most 
have remained idle. We thought after World 
War II and the Korean war ended gold min- 
ing would resume its rightful place, but, due 
to rapidly rising mining and milling costs, 
it continued to decline until we were fi 

to place our operations upon a standby basis. 
During this postwar period, the United 
States has suffered and continues to suffer 
heavy loses in its gold reserves, which to 
date have amounted to approximately $10 
billion. 

The management believed this continual 
flow of gold from the United States would 
necessitate our Government taking action to 
stop the outfiow and to encourage the gold 
industry by increasing the price paid for 
newly mined gold or by an incentive payment 
independent of the Treasury Department. 
Numerous bills have been introduced in 
both Houses of Congress to grant relief to 
gold producers. The most recent bills, S. 
1273 and S. 100, were considered at a hearing 
before the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee, Subcommittee on Minerals. 
Materials, and Fuels, chairmaned by Senator 
GRUENING, of Alaska. S. 100 would direct 
the Secretary of the Interior to survey the 
domestic gold mining industry and provide 
information which would assist Congress to 
develop legislation to aid the industry. The 
measure would prohibit sales of gold by any 
agency of the Government for industrial 
purposes. The Office of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the Secretary of the Treasury 
strongly opposed the passage of S. 1273 
which, among other matters, provided: 

1. That the Secretary of the Interior de- 
termine the price up to $105 per troy ounce, 
to be paid domestic producers in order to 
stimulate maximum production of gold from 
mines in the United States. 

2. That an agency be established in the 
Department of the Interior to buy gold at 
such a price and sell for nonmonetary uses 
at this price. 

3. That the price be redetermined an- 
nually. 

4. That any excess gold be transferred to 
the Treasury at $35 an ounce. 

This bill was proposed to eliminate objec- 
tions of the administration, Treasury an 
State Departments as well as the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, all dominated by the administra- 
tion. The main objection of all these de- 
partments is that any change in the price 
gold either through direct payment by the 
Mint or by an incentive payment was such 
a provision would immediately give rise to 
a two-price system for gold, which the ad- 
ministration believes would be a threat to 
the value of the dollar in international mar- 
kets.” These same departments also offered 
additional arguments which to us are un- 
sound, but all are so indoctrinated with th® 
“do nothing on gold” attitude of the ad- 
ministration that it is very doubtful at least 
for the present that any bill submitted 
ever even get out of committee. 

So long as there was any hope that = 
change in the price for gold might be secured. 
which would aid the gold mining industry; 
we felt the Golden Cycle Corp. was justifi 
in holding the package together to be ready 
to resume operations if and when relief were 
granted to the industry. 

Your management for many years has car- 
ried the fight to save the domestic gold in- 
dustry to Congress as well as to other govern“ 
mental departments. After the publication 
of many papers, talks throughout the coun- 
try, and numerous appearances before con- 
gressional hearings, your management has 
concluded that there will be no legislation 
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Passed nor any action taken by this admin- 
istration, the Treasury Department nor the 
State Department to grant any relief what- 
S0ever to the gold mining industry in the im- 
Mediate future, 

In mid-July 1963 hearings were concluded 
by the Senate Subcommittee on Minerals, 
Materials, and Fuels on bills introduced by 
Senator GRUENING, of Alaska, Senator Dom- 
INIck, of Colorado, and other Senators to 
raise the price of gold. As a result of these 
hearings, the U.S. Treasury and the U.S. De- 
Partment of the Interior have again come 
out with recommendations denying any help 
Whatsoever to the gold mining industry, so 
We are now forced to conclude that the pres- 
ent administration will do nothing to relieve 
us of those impediments which continue 
to make production operation financially im- 
Possible. The management is convinced 
that, due to worldwide pressures upon the 
American dollar, the United States will ulti- 
mately be forced to raise the monetary price 
Of gold, but when this will occur we cannot 
Predict. We have, therefore, reluctantly con- 
cluded that this reason for holding the pack- 
age together, e., maintaining mines and mill 
on a standby condition; would be in the im- 
Mediate future questionable, and hence we 
must determine what our future policy 
should be. 

A. THE SECOND REASON FOR HOLDING THE 
“CRIPPLE CREEK PACKAGE” TOGETHER IN A 
STANDBY CONDITION IS THE POSSIBILITY OF A 
PROPOSED MILITARY INSTALLATION IN THE 
CRIPPLE CREEK DISTRICT SPONSORED BY THE 
Am FORCE 
Golden Cycle stockholders were advised 

early in December 1961 of the impending 

termination of mining and milling operations 

On December 31, 1961, and in March 1962 

Cleanup of the mill of its gold inventory was 

Completed. We recelved a call March 20, 

1962, from the head of the mining depart- 

Ment of a large international consulting and 

engineering firm selected by the Air Force 

to conduct preliminary examinations of pos- 

Sible locations for a proposed underground 

Military installation, and an appointment 

Was made for the inspection by this mining 

engineer, with whom we had had previous 

Contacts, and an electronics specialist who 

worked with and for the Air Force on 

Other electronic: communications systems 

elsewhere in the United States. After their 

tion of our Cripple Creek mine hold- 
ings, including tunnels, shafts and other 

Underground and surface workings, the min- 

engineer as well as the electronics man 
apparently were very favorably impressed and 
believed our underground workings could be 

Teadily adapted to the purpose they had in 

at a comparatively lower cost than any 

Sites examined to that date. All was clothed 

the greatest secrecy, and we were told 
nothing of the exact purpose of the proposed 
ation, These two engineers made a 

Tavorable report to the Air Force, resulting 

a visit. to the district on August 10, 1962, 

those charged with the project study. 
group was composed of high-ranking 

Military men as well as civilian engineers 

Working for the Alr Force. Similar visits 

made August 22, 23, 24 and 25, 1962; 

September 25, 1962; December 14, 1962; Jan- 

8, 22, 23, 30 and 31, 1963; February 1, 
1963; and March 5, 6 and 7, 1963. The num- 
of men in these inspection trips ranged 
trom 4 to 45, some made several trips, and 
total number visiting the district was 

150 to 200. Among visitors were top scien- 

and engineers of the United States em- 

Ployed by the Air Force headquartered from 

Coast to coast. 

Inspection parties were handled by our 

eers, and they were taken down the Ajax 

Shaft to the mine workings; the Carlton Tun- 

Rel and the Cresson and Vindicator laterals 

the Portland Mine to Roosevelt Tun- 
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nel from Ajax 20th level; through the Roose- 
velt Tunnel to various mines including the 
Cresson and Elkton toward the Vindicator, 
El Paso, etc. The parties were shown all the 
surface of the Cripple Creek district, taken 
to the portals of both the Roosevelt and 
Carlton Tunnels, and to the surrounding area 
to various mountains, They exhibited great 
interest in what they saw. All seemed to 
impress the military and civilian engineers 
as the most favorable site they had ex- 
amined. Locations selected for further con- 
siderations were narrowed to three: One in 
South Dakota; one near Omaha, Nebr.; and 
the Cripple Creek district. By the end of 
1962 trips to the Cripple Creek district were 
receiving newspaper publicity and the secrecy 
was partially lifted when, in March and April, 
it became known to the public through news 
items that the proposed project was to be 
an altermate base for SAC (Strategic Air 
Command) and was to be an underground 
installation for use if and when the SAC 
base, located at Omaha, might be bombed out 
of commission. Many news items appeared 
in Colorado newspapers during March and 
April which were picked up by various na- 
tional press services and appeared in papers 
throughout the United States. 

We granted the Government [United 
States of America] a right of entry for sur- 
vey and examination for Colorado special fa- 
cilities project on all of our controlled prop- 
erty in the Cripple Creek district for a period 
of 6 months, dated February 15, 1963, ex- 
piring August 15, 1963, which was obtained 
by the Corps of Engineers, U.S. Army Engi- 
neer District, Real Estate Division, Omaha, 
Nebr. We have heard nothing further from 
the Air Force or Corps of Engineers since the 
visits in March. We have endeavored to ob- 
tain definite information from the military 
as to the status of Colorado special facilities 
project, but have been unsuccessful except 
to receive the advice that “the project is still 
under consideration.” We are trying through 
the civilian route to find out whether this 
project is alive, dead, or merely dormant, 
Thus, our policy as to the future of our 
Cripple Creek properties depends wholly up- 
on the U.S. Government and its agencies. 

This information is passed on to our stock- 
holders because we always have believed they 
are entitled to be advised of the exact status 
of their corporation whether optimistic or 
pessimistic and because we earnestly solicit 
your helpful suggestions, advice, and con- 
structive criticism, as the next year will be 
an important one. We believe our policies 
of the last few years have been justified and 
tha“ we should hold a part, at least, of the 
package together for the next year. Taxes 
are the largest item of expense. The man- 
agement has worked continuously with the 
assessor, county commissioners and treasurer, 
the State tax commission and the tax equali- 
zation board to reduce assessments on our 
property and improvements in the district 
(Teller County) and we have obtained lower 
valuation, but the county or school district 
(or both) raise levies, so we are back where 
we started. We believe we will get a fair 
percentage reduction in our taxes for 1963 
but, to get the taxes sufficiently low to hold 
the important parts of the package, we must 
change from a “standby basis” to an “aban- 
doned basis” or “completely obsolete basis.“ 
It is for this reason we feel it imperative to 
hold a status quo-basis on the Carlton Mill, 
Ajax, Portland, Vindicator, Cresson and Elk- 
ton Mines, Carlton and Roosevelt Tunnels, 
until we hear definitely that the Colorado 
special facilities project has been abandoned. 
We have cut drastically overhead expenses 
in Cripple Creek and Colorado Springs. The 
management believes that, if we hear defi- 
nitely that this project is still being con- 
sidered, it will be helpful to have kept the 
above-mentioned properties in a standby 
basis. However, if it is definitely ascertained 
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that this project has been abandoned or is 
dormant, then we must change our policy 
to provide for the liquidation of mining and 
milling equipment and some property to stop 
the drain on our cash reserves. 

With drastic curtailment of salaries and 
other overhead expenses and the payment of 
taxes on strategic properties in which the 
Government would be interested, we believe 
we can carry the Cripple Creek mining dis- 
trict the next year for a total expenditure 
of about $50,000. 

Since 1942 practically all major economic 
troubles of the Golden Cycle Corp. have re- 
sulted from actions taken by various agencies 
of the U.S. Government. 

1. The imposition on the gold mining in- 
dustry of Order L-208 in October 1942, forced 
Golden Cycle, in order to continue opera- 
tions, to convert at a heavy cost its mill in 
Colorado Springs to the treatment of base 
metals which curtailed all of our gold mining 
operations in the Cripple Creek district. 

2. We formerly operated the large Pikeview 
Coal Mine north of Colorado Springs. Agen- 
cies of the Government, by converting nu- 
merous military installations in our region 
to natural gas, so curtailed our coal produc- 
tion that we were forced to close down. 

3. The AEC refused to extend a uranium 
lease granted to the Golden Cycle Corp. 
on Atkinson-Mesa, Montrose County, Colo., 
and forced us by its failure to extend the 
lease to shut down the Atkinson-Mesa ura- 
nium property which staill contains proven 
reserves of several millions of dollars of ura- 
nium ore. 

4. Agencies of the U.S. Government have 
refused over the years and still refuse to 
take any action to increase the price paid 
for gold. During all this period, despite eyer- 
increasing mining and milling costs, we have 
been forced to sell our gold to our only 
customer, Le., the U.S. Treasury Department, 
at a price which it fixes at $35 per ounce. 
The Government has refused to let us sell 
our gold in the open market or for indus- 
trial purposes, which would enable us to re- 
ceive a higher price for it. 

5. Final refusal of the Department of the 
Treasury and the Department of the Inte- 
rior and other Government agencies, after 
hearings held in Washington, D.C., on July 
15-17, 1963, as hereinabove set out, to give 
gold mining any relief has led us to the in- 
escapable conclusion that this administra- 
tion will do nothing to help gold mining and 
the gold price. 

The Golden Cycle Corp. has other valuable 
assets, Including real estate and our ice, cold 
storage, and dairy operation, which we will 
continue to operate for the stockholder's best 
interests. 

There are enclosed reprints, as follows: 
(a) Letter from the U.S. Department of In- 
terior, Office of the Secretary, dated July 12, 
1963, setting out its objections to raising the 
price of gold; (b) letter from the General 
Counsel of the Treasury, dated July 18, 1963, 
setting out its objections; and (c) articles 
from newspapers relative to underground in- 
stallations in the Cripple Creek mining 
district. 

We wish the management could sit down 
in an auditorium with each and every one 
of our more than 1,900 stockholders to dis- 
cuss the Cripple Creek situation. We have 
stockholders residing in nearly every State 
in the Union and several foreign countries. 
Since this is impossible, we urge you to use 
the enclosed, self-addressed, stamped envel- 
ope and write us your ideas, criticism, and 
suggestions. We appreciate the support of 
our fine stockholders. 

Respectfully submitted. 

MERRILL E. SHovp, 
President. 

Max W. Bowen, 

Executive Vice President. 
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Alliance for Progress Reaching the 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, I am im- 
pressed by a letter that was handed to 
President Kennedy yesterday by a Co- 
lombian gentleman from the city of 
Techo near Bogota. That gentleman, 
Mr. Argenil Plazas, is in this country as 
a member of a small group of people from 
Alliance for Progress projects in Latin 
America, people whose very presence is 
evidence of this noble program at work. 

Mr. Plazas’ letter is in recognition, on 
the part of himself and seven other men 
who never owned a home before, for the 
role the United States played in building 
the housing project in which they now 
live—El Techo, the “Roof City.“ Mr. 
Plazas is the very same gentleman whom 
President Kennedy presented with the 
deed to the first home in this project 
when the President and Mrs. Kennedy 
visited Bogotá in November of 1961. 
Now Mr. Plazas and some 8,000 other 
families live in the new, modest but de- 
cent homes that have been built there 
in less than 2 years. And the letter from 
these seven shows how they feel: 

REPUBLIC OF COLOMBIA, 
PrLor BLOCK, 
TECHO Crry, BOGOTÅ. 
To the Most Excellent President, Jon F. 
KENNEDY, 
White House, 
United States: 

We (the undersigned) feel moved, on this 
second observance of the anniversary of 
point 4—Alliance for Progress—the mutual 
aid plan for Latin America—to commemorate 
this significant date. 

It is our fervent wish to do this because 
the beneficial projects of this redeeming en- 
den vor launched by you in a spirit of hu- 
maneness are being felt in the homes of Co- 
lombia and especially in the city of Techo. 
This development work is being carried on 
here through the Home Loan Institute. At 
the same time, we wish to express our rec- 
ognition for you, Most Excellent President 
Kennedy, and the US. institutions which 
have labored to provide homes and educa- 
tion to so many underprivileged families 
and who on this second anniversary wish to 
congratulate you. 

ully. 
(Signatures of the seven homeowners 
of the Pilot Block, Techo City, in- 
cluding the visiting Argenil-Plazas.) 


I think this is dramatic evidence that, 
while much remains to be done, this pro- 
gram—the Alliance for Progress—is 
moving ahead, is doing so against great 
‘obstacles, and is accomplishing things 
every single day. 


I am also pleased to quote from a su- 


perb address made by our Vice President 
yesterday at a special session of the 
Council of the Organization of American 
States, to observe the second anniver- 
sary of the Alliance. The Vice President 
cited these impressive figures on the 
work of the Alliance so far: 
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A year ago we had relatively little to show 
in physical accomplishments of the Alli- 
ance. This year there is much: 8,200 class- 
rooms, 700 well and water supply systems, 
900 hospitals and health centers, 140,000 
homes and 160,000 agricultural credit loans. 


This is progress. But the bulk of the 
job remains to be done. This is why we 
must not be swayed from our chosen 
path of seeing this great program 
through. 


SPA, Douglas Wright Celebrate 
Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, this 
month, on August 31, the Southwestern 
Power Administration and its able and 
respected Administrator, Douglas G. 
Wright, will celebrate SPA’s 20th anni- 
versary. . 

I want to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my personal congratulations and 
my appreciation to Douglas Wright and 
to all of the employees of Southwestern 
Power Administration for the 20 years of 
outstanding service they have rendered 
to the southwest area of the United 
States. 

On August 31, 1943, the Secretary of 
the Interior, by secretarial order, created 
the Southwestern Power Administration 
as an agency of the Department of the 
Interior. The SPA was given the au- 
thority to transmit and dispose of elec- 
tric energy generated at the Denison and 
Norfolk multiple-purpose projects in 
such a manner as to realize the maximum 
public benefit. ` 

Since that time, the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the Southwestern Power Ad- 
ministration have increased many times. 
However, with this growth, the SPA has 
never lost sight of its primary mission to 
provide the maximum public benefit from 
the transmission and disposition of elec- 
tric energy. Benefits to the public have 
certainly increased proportionately. 

Now the number of hydroelectric proj- 
ects whose output is marketed by SPA 
has-increased to nine. Six States—Ok- 
lahoma, Arkansas, Texas, Louisiana, 
Missouri, and Kansas—are the bene- 
ficiaries of the work of SPA, at the pres- 
ent time. 

It is estimated that by 1969, the num- 
ber of hydroplants in the Southwestern 
Power Administration area will have in- 
creased to 17, and the total installed 
capacity to 1,584,500 kilowatts. ~ 

SPA markets its electric energy to 
both public and private consumers. For 
example, 16 percent of SPA’s electric 
energy goes to preference customers such 
as rural electric cooperatives, municipal- 
ities, and defense installations. The re- 
maining 39 percent has been marketed to 
privately owned utilities. 

One estimate indicates that more than 
95 percent of the farms within the SPA 
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area are now served with electric power 
compared to only 3 percent being served 
in 1935. 2 

This outstanding record of service to 
the Southwest is due in a large measure 
to the leadership, vision, and the capable 
administrative talent of Douglas Wright. 

Mr, Wright this year celebrates his 
30th year of Government service. He 
has a wide range of experience in the 
hydroelectric power field and he is cer- 
tainly one of the foremost authorities 
in this area in our Nation. 

Mr. Wright was once quoted as saying: 

In the grid of Southwestern Rower Ad- 
ministration, public power, private power, 
municipalities, and rural electric cooperi- 
tives have found a common ground in which 
they work together. 


This achievement is a great tribute to 
the administrative ability of Doug 
Wright, who has headed the agency from 
its beginning. 

The Southwest Power Administration 
has enjoyed a very successful first 20 
years. Thanks to Douglas Wright's fore- 
sight and management and to all who 
have been a part of SPA, a significant 
contribution has been made toward in- 
suring a bright, prosperous, and indus- 
trially expansive future throughout the 
Southwest. 

I know I speak for thousands, who 
have benefited directly or indirectly, in 
congratulating SPA and Douglas Wright 
on their 20th anniversary and in wishing 
them continued success in the future. 


An Editorial on the Bracero Bill‘ 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent, I insert in the REC- 
orD an excellent editorial from the June 
14, 1963, issue of the Roman Catholic 
newspaper published in Indianapolis, 
Ind., the Criterion. 

The editorial commends the action 
which the House of Representatives took 
on May 28 this year to defeat the bill to 
extend Pubtic Law 78, or the Mexican 
farm labor importation program. 

In view of the action of the Senate last 
week in seeking to revive this program, 
I believe that Members of the House will 
find this editorial of particular interest. 

The editorial follows: 

Goop RIDDANCE 

Public Law 78 is dead at last. Men of jus- 
tice are rejoicing. 

The action to defeat the extension of the 
Mexican farm labor program was taken 
(May 28) by the House of Representatives 
over the loud protests of large corporate 
farm-owners in the Southwest. 

Known as the bracero program, the law 
was initiated during the Korean conflict to 
correct an alleged farm labor shortage. It 
allowed thousands of Mexican nationals to 
work on American farms at substan 
wages and living facilities. Public Law 78 
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was then renewed by Congress, year after 
Year, because of the demands by those who 
Stood to gain from its continuation. 

Chiefly affected by Public Law 78 were 
thousands of American farm laborers in the 
Southwest, largely Spanish speaking, who 
Were forced to look for employment else- 
where to keep thelr families fed and clothed. 
Many hundreds of these families have 
trekked to Indiana and other Midwest States 
in recent years to find seasonal farmwork. 

Perhaps with the demise of the bracero 
Program at the end of this year, more job 
Opportunities will open near the homes of 
our migrant workers, 

However, a spokesman for the bishops’ 
committee for migrant workers has urged 
continued vigilance against similar legisla- 
tion and support for six bills currently be- 
fore the Senate Labor and Welfare Com- 
Mittee which seek to help our American 
agricultural workers and their families to 
live a better life. 

These six measures (S. 521 through S. 526) 
have been introduced by Senator HARRISON 
A. Wims, In., of New Jersey. Righteous- 
minded persons should support them. 


Silver: A Luxury Coinage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr, LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp I include 
an article of great interest in the light 
of our present balance-of-payments 
Problems. 

Just this week the Department of Com- 
Merce announced that our balance-of- 
Payments deficit was running at an an- 
Qual rate of $5.2 billion. President Ken- 
nedy., in his news conference of August 
20, listed three actions intended to ameli- 
orate this imbalance: First, a proposed 
tax on the marketings of foreign secu- 
Tities here; second, the increase already 
Made in the Federal Reserve rediscount 
Tate; and third, continuing effort to re- 
duce the cost of foreign aid and defense 
abroad. 

In addition, I should like to commend 
the proposal made by Mr. Herbert Brat- 
ter in his article entitled “Silver: A Lux- 
ury Coinage,” published in the Baltimore 
Sun, August 12, 1963. In his article, 
Mr. Bratter suggests an orderly market- 
ing of the Treasury’s enormous stock- 
pile of silver at present high world mar- 

t prices for silver. This resembles a 
Proposal that I have previously made. 
The United States is on a gold, not a 
Silver, standard, and in the course of 

e, in order to meet the increasing 
demand for subsidiary coins, the Treas- 
ury will have to change over from silver 

& baser metal. Why not seize the 
Oportune moment, when the price of 
Silver is high and the use of silver is 
greater than world annual production, 
to effect this changeover and reap a 
Profit for the Treasury which would be 
applicable to our balance-of-payments 
deficit. 
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SILVER: A Luxury COINAGE 
(By Herbert Bratter) 
Paul Einzig, well-known British foreign ex- 


change expert, suggests that the U.S. Treas- 


ury's big stock of silver be gradually sold to 
support the dollar against the effects of the 
American international payments deficit. He 
advises that silver coins in circulation be re- 
placed and that the silver thus retrieved be 
sold as well. This policy would make a ma- 
terial contribution to the protection of the 
U.S. gold reserve. 

Endorsing such a plan for balance-of-pay- 
ments reasons, Congressman CLARENCE D. 
Lone (Democrat, of Maryland), on leave as 
a Johns Hopkins University professor of eco- 
nomics, sees an additional advantage. In 
view of the high price of silver today, he says 
its sale would produce a profit for the Treas- 
ury, reduce the budget deficit and so save the 
Government interest on the public debt. 

To follow the advice of Dr. Einzig and 
Congressman Lone would require legislation. 
Under present law, the dime, the quarter, and 
the half-dollar must be made of silver. 
Even sale of silver bullion and standard sil- 
ver dollars by the Treasury is restricted both 
by administration policy and by the new law 
recently enacted repealing the old silver pur- 
chase statutes. The act of 1963 calls for 
gradual withdrawal from circulation of all 
silver certificates and diverts the present 
silver reserve behind the certificates to the 
minting of fractional silver coins in the 
future—10-, 25-, and 60-cent pieces, as 
needed. Elimination of silver from the 
U.S. monetary scheme, even to meet a press- 
ing balance-of-payments requirement, would 
arouse the opposition of the silver State 
Senators and some others, but that is no 
reason for not doing it. 

People in Washington who are not optimis- 
tie about righting the payments deficit un- 
der present policies think the United States 
is now at a point where, like many other 
countries, it can no longer afford the luxury 
of silver coins, Circulating gold pieces, after 
all, disappeared 30 years ago and the coun- 
try survived. Quite satisfactory coins, very 
much cheaper to manufacture, may be made 
of copper and nickel—cupronickel coins. 
The British mint no silver coins for circula- 
tion. The half-crown, florin, shilling, and 
sixpence pieces are all 75 percent copper and 
25 percent nickel. Many other countries use 
these cupronickel coins, and we have our 
own nonsilver 1- and 5-cent pieces. 

Under present US. policy, as mentioned, 
new subsidiary silver coins are being minted 
out of silver previously held as reserve against 
silver certificates. This silver has a market 
value of close to $1.29 a troy ounce. For 
technical reasons which need not be re- 
counted here, when the Treasury uses silver 
previously held in reserve against certificates 
and mints dimes, quarters, or half dollars 
with it, it makes a profit of 9 cents for each 
ounce used. 

But suppose, instead of silver dimes, the 
Treasury made cupronickel dimes. Instead 
of 9 cents an ounce profit it would make a 
profit of $61.40. This is because copper and 
nickel are cheap while silver, a precious 
metal, is dear. Compared with $1.29 an 
ounce for silver, the price of copper is $1 
cents and that of nickel 79 cents. An ounce 
of silver which will make only $1.38 worth 
of silver coins will buy enough copper and 
nickel to make $62.70 in cupronickel dimes. 
Making cupronickel quarters and half dol- 
lars would be equally profitable. And they 
would serve the purpose just as well as silver 
coins. 

What about Government policy and the 
industrial market for silver? While the 
Treasury today technically does not “sell” 
silver, actually its policy is to make the metal 
available to anyone willing to pay $1.29 an 
ounce for it: the Treasury “redeems sliver 
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certificates" with silver bullion. But today 
the law does not allow the Treasury to sell 
silver to industry at less than $1.29 an ounce. 
Since the U.S. mine production is not equal 
to the American industrial demand, silver for 
industry has to be imported. And im- 
ports add to the U.S. balance-of-payments 
deficit. Treasury silver at $1.29 can't com- 
pete with foreign silver at $1.28. 

In 1962 silver imports totaled 80 million 
ounces. At this rate and at today’s market 
price for silver, this constitutes an annual 
drain on the balance of payments of about 
$103 million. And because the industrial 
demand ts growing, the drain will get bigger. 

Admittedly, we are not self-sufficient in 
copper or nickel, either. Importing these 
metais would mean some drain on our pay- 
ments situation, But need we import these 
metals for coinage when we have big copper 
and. nickel surpluses left over from war- 
time stockpiles? Apart from the untouch- 
able defense reserve the Defense Production 
Administration has in its disposable inven- 
tory about 107,000 tons of copper and 14,700 
tons of nickel, or more than enough to re- 
place all our present subsidiary silver coins 
with cupronickel. Such replacement would 
require 33,668 tons of copper and 10,890 of 
nickel. 

The Government's profit on such a switch 
would be great. At today’s market price the 
silver now in use as subsidiary coinage would 
be worth $1,703 million. The cupro-nickel 
needed to replace the subsidiary silver coins 
in circulation would cost only 837,460,000. 
The difference or gross profit before refining 
and minting expenses would be $1,666 million. 
That is where the Federal budget stands to 
gain, The payments balance would gnin to 
the extent that silver imports were elimi- 
nated. If beyond this, the Government sold 
silver abroad, there would be an additional 
payments gain. 

Those who want to switch to cupro-nickel 
coins have more in mind than using silver 
to ease the balance of payments. The Treas- 
ury itself has estimated that the supply of 
Treasury silver now reserved for minting 
small change will not last forever. Secretary 
Dillon testified that it might go only 10 years. 
With our growing population and economy, 
what shall we do then for additional coins? 
Even as our coinage need grows, so too will 
the industrial demand for the white metal. 
With or without a balance-of-payments 
crisis, in the long run we'll be obliged to use 
less valuable metals, : 

Subsidiary coins need not have intrinsic 
value.“ They are mere counters used to 
facilitate commerce—exactly as paper dollars 
are. And we would be in special trouble if 
ever the market price of silver climbed above 
the monetary value of present silver coins. 
Many other countries in the 1930's and more 
recently have been put to great inconveni- 
ence and expense when their silver coins be- 
came more valuable as metal than as money 
and went to the melting pot. Mexico affords 
repeated examples. Only last year, and for 
the second time, Australia had to pass a law 
prohibiting the exportation of its silver 
coins, which had become worth more as 
bullion than as currency. 

If we wait until our silver is gone before 
replacing silver subsidiary coins with cupro- 
nickel ones, the job of substitution will be 
much bigger because the volume of coins in 
circulation will be greater. Also, some of the 
silver in the coinage will have been wasted 
through abrasion, while part of the out- 
standing coins will be lost entirely. 

Both the balance-of-payments situation 
and the limited supply of silver available 
make a new coinage policy advisable. For 
the United States to continue on a luxury 
coinage basis in the present state of its af- 
fairs is like an aristocratic family that starts 
a cafetcria but insists on using the family 
sterling even though there won't be enough 
to go around if the place prospers. 
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Want To Live Under Communism? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE A. GOODLING 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. GOODLING. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral Gettysburg (Pa.) College students 
who visited Russia recently give their 
impressions and answer the subject 
question in an unmistakable manner. 

Their account of the trip should be 
“required reading” for all who display 
the most dainty shade of pink to the 
deepest red. 

[From the Hanover (Pa.) Sun, Aug. 19, 1963] 

COLLEGE CHOM Reports IMPRESSIONS OF 

RUSSIA 


While participating in the Lutheran World 
Assembly in Helsinki, Finland, members of 
the Gettysburg College Choir had a 2-day 
bus tour to Leningrad, Russia, where they 
spent a night in that city. Some of the im- 
pressions gained during the visit were given 
by choir members in letters received. 

One student wrote: “I never felt more 
i of my American citizenship than when 
I was in that bleak, poor and scary country. 
It took 1% hours for customs and then 4 
more hours to Leningrad by bus. Our hotel 
was 3 years old and looked 30 years old at 
least. The workmanship all over the city 
is poor. There are statues of Lenin every- 
where, plus hundreds of propaganda posters. 
None of this is exaggeration. The roads are 
poor, construction crews work late hours with 
outdated equipment and many women 
workers. There are few cars and the main 
street is very unbusy. There is an aura of 
depression, of desolation in the city. I was 
approached by a Russian boy my age who 
wanted to buy my Banlon shirt and my 
sweater. This is a very common occurrence. 


Also, Soviet kids are forever begging Amer- 


ican tourists for chewing gum. The head- 
line in Tuesday morning's paper was “Eco- 
nomic Production of U.S.S.R, Four Times 
Greater Than the United States.” 

“Clothes on the people are very shabby, 
really unbelievable. Everyone looks so poor, 
so strange, so old. We had a radio in our 
room but it only had one station and couldn't 
be turned off. I saw the construction proj- 
ects on apartment houses. They are prefab 
jobs, poorly built, very inadequate. How 
good I felt to be an American, to have all 
we have, I felt sorry for these people on 
sight. Leningrad looks like the United 
States during the worst days of depression, 
like one huge breadline. 

“Is this the glorious rise of communism? 
Is this what Nikita wants all the world 
to be like? No thanks, comrade. I'll take 
the billboard, traffic jams, unemployment, 
race riots, income taxes, etc., all the ‘evils’ 
of capitalism before this kind of socialism, 
this seemingly backward step. How easy 
it is now to see the advantage of competi- 
tion, of free enterprise. Just 2 days there 
was enough to open my eyes, to teach me 
more than I could ever have learned from 
a book. And Leningrad is even more pros- 
perous than Moscow. Lord help us if we 
ever give up believing in our way of life and 
give in to Russia. I really don't see what 
chance there is for communism to take 
over, after what I've seen of how it operates. 
Please excuse my feryent patriotism, but we 
have so much arti I was so glad to cross the 
border back into Finland today. I for one 
will never complain about taxes now. I only 
wish the Russian people could see New York 
and have their eyes opened as we did in 
Leningrad.” 
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Another member of the Gettysburg group 
wrote: “None of us were prepared for what 
we saw and what a shock we had. As we 
drove through the countryside almost every- 
one waved at us. This was formerly Fin- 
nish territory, taken from them in 1945. 
When given a choice of staying under Russia 
or moving into Finland every Finn moved. 
Now after 15 years of Russian rule the area 
is poverty stricken. The farms small and 
poor, the villages run down and if possible, 
even poorer. No machinery, no neat houses, 
no paved streets, the people almost in rags 
and dirt everywhere. No cars, a few trucks, 
all drab green and of course all government 
owned. A few single horse carts, a few goats 
and cows. The whole area appeared to be 
one vast slum. 

“We drove into a resort town where good 
workers are sent for free vacations * * * 
again drabness and dirt. There is a former 
Lutheran church there, now a rundown 
movie theater, and an Orthodox church 
fallen into complete disrepair and used only 
as an observation post now if it is used at 
all. 

“As with every part of Russia, our pic- 
tures will tell more than our words can hope 
to do. At a town called Vyborg we stopped 
for lunch at the railroad station. To find 
the toilets we simply and literally followed 
our noses. Here the filth—there is no other 
word for it—was simply unbelievable. For 
lunch we had water, the color of weak tea, 
dried out cold cuts, dried bread with ques- 
tionable butter, borsch edible but only be- 
cause we were ravenous, some potatoes and 
fish floating in grease—all Russian food 
seems to be half grease—ice cream decent but 
with particles of dirt in the dishes and 
coffee made partly—and I'm not kidding— 
of pepper. We all left the table still hungry 
and feeling very guilty. There were hun- 
dreds of people outside who will probably 
never see a meal as good as the one we left 
largely untouched. The rest of the meals 
in Russia weren't that bad but American 
stomachs just seem to have trouble with 
Russian food. It’s like their diplomacy—it 
looks pretty good but you never feel sure you 
can trust it. 

“We wanted to take pictures but didn't 
dare. Even 10 floors up in our hotel we 
weren't sure who was watching and listening. 
None of us doubted very much that our 
rooms were bugged. Maybe they weren't but 
the whole atmosphere was enough to con- 
vince us that they were. About picture tak- 
ing * * * we were not allowed to take pic- 
tures of rallroads or trains, bridges, 
transportation, gasoline stations (we only 
saw two), factories, soldiers, people (without 
their permission), and lines of people outside 
stores. The people almost never give their 
permission for pictures because they are 
afrald the pictures will be turned over to the 
police. Many of us were approached by the 
Russians trying to buy our clothing. I had 
an offer for mine in a museum we visited. 
We were constantly approached by children 
begging chewing gum and cigarettes but had 
to be very careful because if the police 
caught them, they were pretty hard on the 
kids. 

“The next day we spent the morning seeing 
Leningrad and the Hermitage Museum. That 
afternoon we went to the summer Palace of 
the Czars on the Gulf of Finland. 

“We had the feeling that Leningrad could, 
with care, be one of the most beautiful cities 
in Europe but it has none. If it is the show- 
place of the Soviet Union, then the other 
towns must be real nightmares. In all of our 
touring we were never shown a church or a 
mosque and had to ask to be taken by one 
of the mosques so we could take pictures 
of the towers. Whenever we noticed a church 
all boarded up and mentioned it. we were 
always told they are restoring it.“ When 
we asked about going to church in Russia we 
vere told that ‘only the old people go to 
church.’ 
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“Our tourist guide was very charming, 
spoke excellent English and was the only well 
dressed clean Russian we saw. She seemed 
to enjoy our group and said so but was com- 
pletely sold on Russia as evidenced by her 
comments, One thing which interested me, 
we offered to answer her questions about 
America but she wouldn't ask any. After the 
return to town in the afternoon we wanted 
to shop so the bus let us out at the city’s 
biggest department store. What a shock, 
Picture if you can, a hallway about one city 
block long and very similar to the halls in 
old dorm, low ceilings, and little or no point. 
Then on either side of the hall, imagine 
booths about the size of a classroom in Brua. 
Put shelves around the walls and some dis- 
play cases in the center. Set the tempera- 
ture at about 80“. Place on the shelves a 
few bits and pieces of shoddy, poor-quality 
merchandise and fill the place with smelly, 
sweaty, dirty, grim-fabed people. This is 
Leningrad’s best and biggest department 
store. I did find in another shop in a hotel a 
ceramic horse statue, not very good, but 
somehow symbolic of Russia.” 


Capitol Will Observe Flag Etiquette 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DOMINICK V. DANIELS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. DANIELS. Mr. Speaker, no 
greater sacrifice can be made by an 
American citizen than to lay down his 
life in the service of his country. Dur- 
ing three great conflicts in this century, 
over 600,000 Americans have died fight- 
ing for those ideals of freedom and 
justice which are a vital part of the 
American tradition. 

For many years now, in tribute to 
those gallant men and women, we have 
observed May 30 as Memorial Day. On 
that day, our flag, the symbol of our 
Nation, is fown at half-mast throughout 
the United States in commemoration of 
our dead. Through an oversight, how- 
ever, this tradition of flag etiquette has 
been neglected on Capitol Hill. Now, 
thanks to the efforts of two citizens of 
my home State of New Jersey, this over- 
sight will be corrected. 

The following editorial, from the 
August 13 edition of the Hudson Dis- 
patch, explains this matter in greater 
detail, and I commend it to my col- 
leagues. 

U.S. CAPITOL ADOPTS FLAG ETIQUETTE 

Flags will fly at half-mast over the U.S. 
Capitol on Memorial Day from now on, 
Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, of New Jersey. 
reports, Ending of the longstanding prac- 
tice of keeping Old Glory at full staff over 
the Capitol on this day of remembrance for 
those who have died in defense of the Nation 
stemmed from a visit made last May 30 to 
Washington by a New Jersey Veterans of 
Foreign Wars official. 

Albert J. Gifford of Gloucester, VW 
county service officer for Camden County 
Council, was surprised and dismayed to note 
that the flags were flying as usual over the 
Capitol. He wrote to Senator WILLIAMS soon 
after his Washington visit to inquire why the 
halfmast rule of the flag code did not apply 
to the second-most important building in the 
Nation’s Capital. Mr. WII IARts also received 
a similar letter from Benjamin P, Thomas, 
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adjutant-quartermaster of New Jersey's 
VFW. 

After looking into the matter, Senator 
WauLrmms ascertained that for some inexplic- 
able reason the tradition of flying flags on 
the Capitol Building at full staff 24 hours 
a day had been in use for more than 40 
years. Feeling as did the VFW officers that 
it would be appropriate and respectful of 
the country's war dead to follow the custom- 
ary nationwide observance of flying the 
fiag at half staff until noon on Memorial Day, 
the New Jersey Senator wrote to Vice Presi- 
dent LYNDON JOHNSON and Speaker of the 
House JohN McCormacx to ask if they didn't 
belieye the policy should be changed, 

The Vice President, who is presiding of- 
ficer of the upper House, wrote Senator 
Wruitams last Thursday to say: “I have 
looked into the question of the display of 
the flag on the Capitol Building on Memorial 
Day. Speaker McCormack and I, together 
With the Architect of the Capitol, have deter- 
mined that the flag will be flown at half 
staf on that day henceforward from sunrise 
to noon. Thank you very much for calling 
this matter to my attention and I am pleased 
that we were able to work it out.” 

It is completely beyond our ken that this 
violation of flag etiquette could have con- 
tinued unchallenged for four decades. Our 
compliments are extended to the VFW of- 
ficials from our State who finally observed 
the oversight—if we can be that charitable— 
and did something about it. Also, we com- 
mend Senator WII Ants for the alacrity he 
displayed in remedying a condition that never 
should have been allowed to exist. 


Advancement by Step Increases of 
Certain Field Service Postal Em- 
ployees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today introduced a measure to amend 
title 39, United States Code, with respect 
to advancement by step increases of cer- 
tain field service postal employees. 
Public Law 87-793, known as the Fed- 

eral Pay Reform Act of 1962, established 
the basic principles of (a) equal pay for 
Substantially equal work; and (b) com- 
Parability of Federal salary rates with 
Private enterprise salary rates. How- 
ever, the effective date of Public Law 
87-793 as it applied to salary rates, to 
wit, August 12, 1962, acted as a cutoff 
Point with respect to immediate and fu- 
ture pay increases.: 

Unfortunately, this cutoff point caused 
Various inequitable situations to develop, 
affecting particularly postal employees 
in levels 1 through 6 whose total postal 
Service exceeded 6 years. In some Cases, 
junior employees were advanced further 

the salary scale than employees with 
Many more years of service. Unless 
these inequities are corrected expedi- 
tiously, they will be further compounded 
by future wage adjustments. 

The bill I have introduced today pro- 
Poses to correct the main inequities aris- 
ing out of the enactment of Public Law 
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87-793 by granting postal employees in 
levels 1 through 6 full credit toward 
their salary grades for all postal service 
performed by them. 


Radical Left Overlooked in Attack by 
Both Parties Upon Conservative 
Thought 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Fort Lauderdale (Fla.) News of 
August 19, 1963. 

RADICAL LEFT OVERLOOKED IN ATTACK BY BOTH 

PARTIES UPON CONSERVATION THOUGHT 


To the practiced observer of the American 
political scene, the developments and maneu- 
vering in current national affairs are unfold- 
ing according to normal schedule. 

On the Democratic side, the nomination is 
almost irrevocably locked up for President 
Kennedy, for that party has no other choice. 
To fail to renominate JFK. is to repudiate 
the philosophy of the New Frontier and, for 
that matter, to reject the ideology of the 
party. The same would be true if a Repub- 
lican first-termer were in the White House. 

Republicans, skirmishing for position for 
the GOP nomination, have a double problem: 
On the one side is the question of whether 
the incumbent President can be defeated, 
and on the other is what is reality in the poli- 
tical schizophrenia that appears to obsess 
the party every quadrennium. 

The first part of the double question or- 
dinarily has an apparent answer by this date 
on the political calendar. Only on rare oc- 
casions is an incumbent in the White House 
defeated, so it usually is the case that a 
sacrificial lamb is chosen as a midway op- 
ponent. 

However, vacillations in national policy, 
the obfuscation in the Capital and the mias- 
ma that envelops the heretofore healthy 
American thinking have cast some doubt as 
to the outcome of the 1964 presidential elec- 
tion. 

Under these circumstances, it would appear 
that Republicans would have little difficulty 
in choosing a candidate to oppose Mr. Ken- 
nedy, figuring (1) the logical nominee should 
be in the image of opposing everything that 
the New Frontier stands for, and (2) that a 
determined party policy of unification would 
give the GOP a respite from its recurring 
schizophrenia, 

But that is not the case at this time. In 
fact, the Republicans appear to be obsessed 
with a suicidal tendency, or, as the sports 
writers’ cliche goes: Determined to snatch 
defeat from the jaws of victory. 

In 80 doing, the Republicans intramurally 
are joining with the Democratic Party in 
what amounts to a disservice to this Nation. 
To explain: x 

Naturally, the logical line of attack for the 
liberal Democratic wing (there is a conserva- 
tive side of the party, do not forget) is to 
brand all opposition as the odious “radical 
right.“ Thereby, everybody who is out of 
step with the New Frontier; everybody who 
believes in economy in government, in cur- 
tailing foreign aid, in oldtime American 
courage, and in a policy of manifest destiny, 
Is some kind of a nut. 
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Instead of bulwarking against this line of 
attack, Republican leaders, including former 
President Eisenhower, are aiding and abet- 
ting it by following the old me-too line of 
trying to cutspend and outpromise the ad- 
ministration. 

From our viewpoint, we could not care less 
what happens to either of these elements, so 
long as they are cast into a political limbo. 

What ts disturbing is that both parties— 
except for a minority of overly maligned and 
much-concerned group in both ranks—have 
formed an odd coalition for opposing any 
form of conservative thought and are en- 
gaged in a concerted action to ridicule and 
vilify it to external exile from the American 
political scene. 

The tragedy of it all is that we once again 
are at a critical crossroads at which there 
should be two avenues of thought; one that 
will take us pellmell along our present 
course, and the other that will veer off to 
reality. 

And overlooked in this bipartisan assault 
is the plain fact that an element of extrem- 
ism is in power and is far more dangerous to 
the Nation than the “extreme rightists” 
clamoring for surcease. 

After all, is it not the present administra- 
tion that employs the intractable followers 
of Keynesian economic theory of 
a nation out of debt? Is it not the present 
administration that placed members of the 
tar-out Americans for Demoeratie Action in 
key posts, including the Supreme Court? 

Is it not the present administration that 
is willing to trample all individual rights in 
the name of civil rights? Is it not the pres- 
ent administration that has commandeered 
Federal marshals and U.S. to invoke 
its demands even before final adjudication 
in the courts? 

Is it not the present administration that 
said communism in this hemisphere is not 
negotiable, but which has entered into a 
treaty with the masters of communism with- 
out demanding reasonable concessions, such 
as the removal of all Russian troops and mis- 
siles from Cuba? 

Anybody who gives the current trend any 
studied thought must conclude we are fol- 
lowing policies that are foreign to our nat- 
ural inclinations and inimical to our best 
interests. 

And the inevitable conclusion must be 
that the radical left already in power is more 
dangerous by far than the so-called radical 
right, most of whom ask nothing more than 
a return to reason before it is far, far too 
late. 

WILLIAM A. MULLEN, 


Government Research Impedes Private 
Research and Development 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
creasingly large number of engineers 
and scientists required by our rapidly 
expanding space and defense programs 
is creating a shortage of professional 
personnel for research and development 
in private industry. 

An article in the Wall Street Journal 
of August 9, 1963, reports spokesmen 
from several industrial firms as saying 
that one-fourth to one-third of their 
need for new engineers is currently go- 
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ing unfulfilled. Commerce Department 

calculations show that the space pro- 

gram alone could gobble up nearly all of 
the 30,000 new professional workers ex- 
pected to enter research this year. 

In some cases, personnel in nondefense 
and space industries are being drawn 
away by Government contractors. An 
example is Borg-Warner which, accord- 
ing to the article, lost 20 percent of its 
research staff when a space contractor 
put up a lab next to Borg-Warner's 
facility. 

Besides the shortage of engineers and 
scientists, there is the additional prob- 
lem that Government contractors, often 
able to pay higher salaries, bid up wages 
and thus raise research costs for private 
firms. This further depresses private 
research efforts, 

Mr. Speaker, while recognizing the 
need to meet the requirements of our 
space and defense programs, it would be 
wise to reassess the present allocation 
of scarce scientific personnel between 
Government contractors and the con- 
sumer economy. Traditionally, much of 
our economic growth has come from in- 
novation in the private sector. The 
Journal quotes a Department of Com- 
merce estimate that one-third of the Na- 
tion’s past economic gains can be at- 
tributed to technological improvements.” 
In addition, our technological leadership 
has contributed substantially to our ex- 
port surplus and thus to the strength 
of our balance of payments. Unless we 
maintain our technological lead we may 
find ourselves losing out to other nations, 
notably Japan and the countries of West- 
ern Europe, where research and develop- 
ment are progressing at a rapid pace. 

Mr. Speaker, if the Nation falls behind 
in the pace of innovation because of a 
misallocation of scarce scientific person- 
nel or for any other reason, it will be 
difficult to make up the lag in economic 
growth which would result. The prob- 
lem which our space and defense pro- 
grams create in this regard requires the 
close attention of the Congress, and I ask 
unanimous consent that this article 
from the August 9 Wall Street Journal 
be inserted in the RECORD. 

Space, Mriurrary Worx Currinc Into RE- 
SEARCH FOR CIVILIAN ECONOoMY—INDUSTRY 
BLAMES GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS FOR 
Broprine Ur WAGES, PIRATING PERSONNEL— 
WILL MASHED POTATOES SUFFER? 

(By Robert L. Bartley) 

“How did we ever get suckered into sink- 
ing so much of our national prestige on get- 
ting a man to the moon?” 

A quote, no doubt, from an economy- 
minded Senator or a military man anxious 
to divert funds to other projects? No such 
thing. The gripe comes from Donald Col- 
lier, research vice president of Borg-Warner 
Corp. And like many other executives, Mr. 
Collier worries that he moon race creates “a 
real danger or stagnating the economy.” 

Top research men in industry reason this 
way: Frantic bidding, by space and military 
contractors, for scientists and engineers is 
creating a big shortage for industry. This 
scarcity, along with the skyrocketing salaries 
it is provoking, is bringing almost to a halt 
the hitherto rapid growth of company- 
supported research. This development 
hampers efforts to develop new products and 
processes for the civilian economy. 
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And it's not just the moon race they 
question. In general, they wonder about 
the wisdom of the Nation's continually in- 
creasing concentration of research effort on 
Government-sponsored projects. 

PERSONNEL LIMITS EXPANSION 


Samuel Lebner, vice president of Du Pont 
Co. puts it this way: “Government research 
programs serve as a brake on research in the 
private sector.” Even if corporations had 
unlimited money to spend, they could not 
find the personnel to expand research in- 
definitely, Mr. Lebner says. 

Some Congressmen also are expressing con- 
cern with increasing Government-financed 
research and development. Representative 
Howarp W. SmirH, chairman of the House 
Rules Committee, disclosed last month that 
his panel was considering an investigation 
encompassing all Federal agencies which fi- 
nance research and development in an at- 
tempt to clarify their overall activity and 
its effects. 

Company spending on private research and 
development at last count in 1961 came to 
$4.5 billion, a scant 1 percent above the 
previous year, according to the National 
Science Foundation. This increase far from 
offset a rise in research salary costs in excess 
of 5 percent and fell far short of the earlier 
10-percent-a-year average gain in spending, 
the foundation reports, Many major com- 
panies declare that after allowing for cost 
increases their non-Government research 
continues to show little growth. 

Meanwhile, Government-supported re- 
search under contract with private industry 
had expanded to $6.4 billion by 1961, nearly 
four times what it was in 1954. Space re- 
search by industry and the Government it- 
self will run over $4 billion in the current 
fiscal year, dwarfing the $204 million outlay 
of the fiscal year ended June 30, 1959. 

RISE IN GOVERNMENT~-PAID RESEACRE 

The space program alone could gobble up 
“nearly all” of the 30,000 new professional 
workers expected to enter research this year, 
if Commerce Department calculations are 
correct. Personnel working on Government 
research contracts rose 317 percent to 190,000 
between 1954 and 1961, while industry in- 
creased its private research payrolls only 30 
percent to 130,00. 

While the need for technical manpower is 
expanding, the growth in supply Is slowing. 
The demand for new engineers alone now 
runs close to 60,000 a year, but only about 
33,700 will be graduated this year, down 
from as many as 38,134 in 1959. While ac- 
curate figures are not available, the situation 
appears to be nearly as acute in the physical 
sciences such as chemistry and physics. 

Not surprisingly, many companies report 
they are falling far short of their goals in 
their recruiting drives, 

Xerox Corp., which is trying to expand its 
research and development in line with boom- 
ing sales of its office copiers, fell short of its 
1962 goal by about one-third and so far this 
year is lagging about the same amount. Du 
Pont says it probably will get only 75 
to 80 percent of the 1,100 new tech- 
nical graduates it is seeking this year. Adds 
the research manager of a major oil producer: 
“Like most companies, we haven't met our 
goals. The growth rate in our department 
has been up and down with the availability 
of technical personnel and right now it's 
down,” 

HOLDING STAFF IS COSTLY 


Many companies also are faced with the 
problem of holding present staffs against re- 
cruiting for Government projects. “A major 
space contractor put a lab right next to one 
of ours in Los Angeles and hired away 20 
percent of our staff at a 15 percent premi- 
um,” complains Borg-Warner’s Mr. Collier. 

Space research often can attract top per- 
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sonnel because of the “exotic nature of the 
problem,” asserts Roland Lex, director of 
development for Leeds & Northrop Co., 
Philadelphia instrument and controls pro- 
ducer, Adds Justin Neuhoff, manager of 
engineering for General Electric Corp.'s 
Switchgear Division: "All of these people in 
school want to go into the missile business.” 

There's solid evidence that.the shortage of 
scientific talent is slowing private research. 
Minneapolis Honeywell Regulator Co. says 
unfilled openings for technical specialists 
have forced delay of its study of the nature 
of flame, which it considers vital to its basic 
heat-control business. According to Nr. 
Lebner of Du Pont, in recent months 3 
of the company's 12 industrial departments 
have said “they can’t push as rapidly as 
they're being urged because they don't have 
the people.” Joseph C. Wilson, president of 
Xerox, says lack of personnel last year meant 
“we didn't get to start some projects we 
wanted to.” 

Not all companies attribute slower growth 
in research and development directly to un- 
filled jobs, Many say big expansions can't 
be justified at this time by the profit possi- 
bilities from research. Part of this concern 
over profit potential reflects rising research 
costs, stemming primarily from the bidding 
up of salaries. a 

The National Science Foundation reports 
the median salary for scientists in research 
and development was $10,000 last year, up 
$1,000 just since 1960. The Engineering 
Manpower Commission says starting salaries 
for engineers in research and development 
rose 34 percent between 1956 and 1962, to a 
median of over $6,800. 


GOVERNMENT CONTRACTORS BLAMED 


Corporate executives are quick to blame 
Government contractors for big salary boosts. 
They say Government contractors can justify 
higher salaries because their projects fre- 
quently are of a rush nature and because re- 
search cost increases often are covered in the 
Government contract rather than deducted 
from profits. 

With growth in private research and de- 
velopment lagging, officials in both Govern- 
ment and industry are worried about the pos- 
sible effects on the general economy. The 
Commerce Department estimates that one- 
third of the Nation's past economic gains can 
be attributed to technological improvements. 
It adds, however, that space and military re- 
search merely diverts talent from the type 
of effort which creates the new products and 
improved productivity that fosters growth. 

President Kennedy himself has mentioned 
this diversion as a “price” the Nation pays 
for the space program. But space officials . 
contend that, in the long run, their program 
will benefit the economy through develop- 
ment of civilian products which normally 
would not evolve without space research. 


FRUITFUL FOR CONSUMERS? 


Some industrialists agree. The space pro- 
gram will create products “we wouldn't have 
had for years if we'd gone along taking the 
lumps out of mashed potatoes and making 
better root beer,” declares James M. Gavin, a 
retired general who is president of Arthur D. 
Little, Inc., Boston research consultants. In 
any event, General Gavin adds, space ex- 
ploration is needed to satisfy man’s curiosity 
and to compete with Russia, and the impor- 
tant thing is to “force-feed" space research 
back into the consumer economy, 

Robert Solo, who studied the problem for 
the National Planning Association, reports 
in the Harvard Business Review, however, 
that “spinoff” benefits are about as likely 
to make up for lost civillan research as con- 
sumer-oriented efforts would be to spin off 
moon rockets. William Meckling, an econ- 
omist for Franklin Institute’s Center for 
Naval Analysis, writes in the Bulletin of the 
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Atomic Scientists that “it seems unlikely" 
that spinoff benefits will “repay the invest- 
ment, or even a very large part of It.“ 

While some research executives view the 
space as the chief culprit, others 
complain about other Government agencies 
as well. Some contend that projects in the 
Defense Department, the biggest spender for 
research and development, are even less likely 
to help the consumer economy. 

Some drug manufacturers criticize the con- 
centration of research funds with the Na- 
tional Institute of Health, which has re- 
quested $930 million in research funds for 
next fiscal year, compared with only $71 mil- 
lion in fiscal 1954. While NIH research is 
directed at civilian needs, executives say its 

.~dominance may lead to neglect of useful ideas 
which would be developed by more diversified 
research support. Comments Harry M. 
Weaver, research vice president of Schering 
Corp.: “I think it's dangerous to get the 
direction of research into too few hands, 
even if they are well intentioned.’ ’ 


Buy-American Differentials Increase Still 
Under Study 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS N. DOWNING 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. DOWNING. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the important laws that has to do with 
this Nation's foreign trade and gold bal- 
ance is the Buy-American Act. Last 
Summer, when it was learned that the 
Navy was buying foreign steel for some 
of our latest warships, the President 
ordered the Budget Bureau to study the 
law and determine if it should be modi- 

fied. 

The Budget Bureau has not yet made 
any recommendation, so it is assumed 
that the opinions of the State Depart- 
ment and the Commerce Department 
against any change may have prevailed. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not find fault with 
this. I would not advocate any action 
which might encourage retaliatory meas- 
ures by Japan and Germany. I thor- 
Oughly agree with the distinguished West 
Virginia Senator, JENNINGS RANDOLPH, 
in his effort to have the State Depart- 
Ment urge these two nations to increase 
Purchases of Virginia and West Virginia 
coking coal as the State Department has 
been recently doing with iron ore. 

However, the Buy-American Act con- 
tains a clause that provides that Cabinet 
Officers can withhold any foreign pur- 
chase that is not “in the national inter- 
est.” This national security exemption 
has often been used by Secretary Mc- 
Namara but it has only rarely been used 
by other Departments. In fact, it has 
been largely ignored by the other De- 
partments. : 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to place in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD an article, Buy American Differen- 
tial Increases Still Under Study,” which 
appeared recently in the Washington 
Evening Star. The author, Allen M. 
Smythe, is a widely known financial 
Writer who has discussed our Nation's 
economic problems in a number of 
Metropolitan dailies. 
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Buy-AMERICAN DIFFERENTIALS INCREASE 
STILL UNDER STUDY 
(By Allen M. Smythe) 

A report on the need to increase the dif- 
ferentials in the Buy-American Act allowed 
U.S. bidders over foreign has been with- 
held by the Budget Bureau because of 
opposition by other Federal departments. 
Officials explained it was still “under study.” 

Disclosure last summer that the Navy had 
bought some steel from Japan and Germany 
for new Navy vessels caused an uproar in 
Congress. Senators Scorr, Republican, of 
Pennsylvania, and BENNETT, Republican, of 
Utah, demanded that the Pentagon buy only 
American steel. Many supported them. 

Advocates of greater overseas trade in the 
State Department, North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization officials, the Treasury and the 
Commerce Department do not believe that 
further restrictions should be placed by the 
Pentagon on buying foreign steel. 

“The Buy-American Act,” said one high 
State official, “grants plenty of authority to 
Defense Secretary McNamara for security 
reasons. Any further restrictions would in- 
vite serious trade retaliations from Germany 
and Japan.” 

President Kennedy asked the Budget Bu- 
reau to assemble all facts on the operation 
of the Buy-American Act. Any changes to 
be made in the 6 and 12 percent differentials 
allowed US. bidders were to be decided 
before last October. 

Pending possible changes, Mr. McNamara 
has held up all foreign orders that are over 
one-half of the low American bid. This does 
not interfere with the purchase of drugs and 
medical supplies in Europe that range well 
below one-half of American wholesale prices. 


Senator RANDOLPH, Democrat, of West Vir- 


ginia, and former professor of public speak- 
ing, is directing his oratory at the White 
House to help his distressed coal mining 
State: 

He is fearful that any tampering with the 
Buy-American Act would hurt his efforts to 
increase coal sales to Germany and Japan. 
Navy orders for foreign steel range in the 
hundreds of tons. Germany buys 5 million 
tons of United States coking coal annually. 
Japan buys 6.4 million tons. 

Germany has a quota and a $5 duty over 
the quota for United States coal. Senator 
RANDOLPH thinks both should be removed 
and points out that Navy orders for Japa- 
nese and German steel are often smelted with 
West Virginia coal. Four Navy orders that 


jwent to the Hyueten steel mill in the Ger- 


man Ruhr were also rolled on new Pittsburgh 
steel mill equipment that cost over $1.5 mil- 
lion. 

While United States coal exports to Canada 
and Europe have been sluggish, Japan has 
been increasing her purchases. However, 
Japan increased her imports from Australia 
last year reaching 2.6 million tons. Lower 
transportation costs give Australia a $2 a ton 
advantage. 

Japanese steel mills in 1962 consumed a 
total of $155 million worth of steel-making 
raw materials (coal, ore, and scrap) pur- 
chased from the United States. Steel scrap 
accounted for most of this amount. The 
export price ranged up to $30 per ton. 


Miami Metro Government Wins Light 
Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. DANTE B. FASCELL 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, as Rep- 
resentative of Florida’s Fourth District, 
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I am privileged to have many occasions 
upon which to draw the attention of 
my colleagues to significant events and 
outstanding honors which have come to 
my home community. 

Never have I felt more pride than I 
have in the announcement that Metro- 
politan Dade County, the first govern- 
mental body in the world to adopt a code 
to aid employment of handicapped peo- 
ple, on July 23 of this year was awarded 
the Mark A. Light Award for its out- 
standing work. 

Named for a handicapped youth in Per- 
rine, Fla., the Light Award is the high- 
est recognition offered by the World 
Committee on Employment of the Handi- 
capped, the junior chambers of com- 
merce, and others. 

The code of Metropolitan Dade Coun- 
ty covers the elimination of architectural 
barriers to the employment of the handi- 
capped. This code has been implement- 
ed by establishment of means for easy 
access to public buildings and the facili- 
ties therein, such as special rails and 
other equipment. 

I hope, Mr. Speaker, that many other 
communities will follow the lead of Met- 
ropolitan Dade County in eliminating 
unnecessary obstructions to full use by 
the community of the contribution which 
can be made by our handicapped citi- 
zens. For this reason, I am bringing this 
story of enlightened community action 
to the attention of my colleagues. 


Alliance for Progress Makes Little 
Advance in 2 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the San Diego Evening Tribune of 
August 19, 1963: 

ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS MAKES LITTLE 
ADVANCE IN 2 YEARS 


The second birthday of the Alliance for 
Progress Saturday was not a joyful occasion 
for pointing with pride at all that has been 

lished. 

Very little progress has been made, in fact, 
and there is gloom in both the northern and 
southern parts of the h 

On August 1, President Kennedy admitted 
he was “d ” by the way the Alliance 
was working out. But he urged a long view, 
saying: 

“I say, om this second anniversary, we have 
a long, long way to go, and in some ways the 
road seems longer than it was when the 
journey started. But I think we ought to 
keep at it.” 

The disappointment and disillusionment 
is even deeper in Latin America. There, offi- 
cials complain about U.S. redtape and bu- 
reaucracy, Undoubtedly, they have encount- 
ered this. 

But, in all truth, the Latin countries 
should face the harsh fact that they, them- 
selves, have contributed to the poor showing 
of the Alliance by default. 

Only 6 of the 19 nations—Cuba was 
barred—which signed the Charter of Punta 
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del Este have presented workable 10-year de- 
velopment plans. 

The six are Bolivia, Chile, Colombia, Mex- 
ico, Peru, and Venezuela, 

Self-improvement was the heart of the 
Alliance. But land and tax reforms have 
been slow in taking shape, if at all. In most 
of the recipient countries a powerful oll- 
garchy traditionally and successfully fights 
equitable taxation and forward-looking land 
reform. 

Mexico is perhaps farthest along in reform, 
thanks largely to a burgeoning middle class. 
President Lopez Mateos is continuing to hand 
out land to peasants, but without Cuban- 
style confiscation. 

A loan agreement totaling $398 million was 
arranged for Brazil. So far, only $84 million 
has been made available, and this went to 
prop up the faltering currency, not for long- 
range projects. 

Argentina has $150 million in credits 
pledged by the United States. But the gov- 
ernment still hasn’t completed plans for 
public works and other projects estimated to 
cost $81 million. 

The Agency for International Development 
has set aside $20 million for Mexico’s small 
farmers. But Mexican banks, through which 
the money must be channeled, are not orga- 
nized so as to make the Individual loans. 

Guatemala and Paraguay are receiving 
minimal aid until their governments show 
a serious effort to initiate long-promised re- 
forms. = 

A politically stable and economically pros- 
perous Latin America is still a worthwhile 
goal. But we are learning that this will not 
be attained simply by wishing for it and 
pouring out millions of dollars. 

If the disappointment with the Alliance 
in its first 2 years results in a more realistic 
appraisal of what can be done and over how 
long a span, it will have been beneficial. 


Tax-Cut Dosages 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Baltimore Sun praised 
the good job of the House Ways and 
Means Committee on the tax legislation, 
soon to be before this body, and endorsed 
the “strong tonic” this bill would pro- 
vide to our economy. The text of the 
August 17 editorial from the Baltimore 
Sun follows: 

Tax-Cur DOSAGES 

The tax bill compounded by the House 
Ways and Means Committee is like one of 
those pharmaceutical capsules whose ingredi- 
ents dissolve at different rates, to the long- 
term benefit, everybody hopes, of the patient. 
Thus about two-thirds of the cuts in indi- 
vidual tax rates would take effect in 1964 
and the rest in 1965; the present corporate 
rate of 52 percent would fall to 50 per- 
cent the first year, and an additional 2 
percent the second; the existing 4-percent 
dividend credit would be repealed in two 
annual and equal stages; and so on. 

Representative Mus and his committee 
have in fact done well in their half year of 
labor over a piece of legislation complicated 
in every particular, and controversial through 
and through. As any tax bill must be, this is 
a compromise. It embodies some but far 
from all of the administration’s proposals, 
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which in any case were rather a hodgepodge, 
with a number of bugs. It accedes to some 
but not all of the special-interest complaints 
that always flood tax-bill writers. The re- 
sult, even if approved substantially by the 
House and—much harder—by the Senate, 18 
not likely to be recorded large in history, for 
it is not in any grand sense a tax-reform bill; 
but the job is a good one. 

In terms of the general economy Its sallent 
features are the reductions in tax rates. A 
cut in corporate taxes is much needed in 
stimulating capital investment, a process 
that would be helped also by the proposed 
liberalization of the details of last year's law 
encouraging the purchase of new equipment. 
A cut in individual taxes, besides being the 
measure's one salient feature for all house- 
holds, is another aspect of the same picture: 
its purpose is to increase consumption. (The 
argument that local taxing bodies are apt to 
take up what the Federal Government relin- 
quishes is not much of an argument, since 
local governments show little disposition to 
hold the tax line, whatever Washington may 
do.) 

How would all this affect the national 
economy, the patient? The patient_right 
now is doing modestly well, though most 
economic medicos last spring had prognosed 
otherwise. No desperate remedy is de- 
manded. But a strong tonic, in the form of 
phased dosages of increased capital invest- 
ment and increased consumer spending, is 
plainly indicated for the Nation's health and 
growth, 


President’s Committee of Equal Oppor- 
tunity in the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WATKINS M. ABBITT 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. ABBITT. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been some publicity given the so-called 
Gesell Committee Report on Equal Op- 
portunity in the Armed Force by some 
segments of the news media. I must say, 
however, that many segments of our 
news media have failed to give any real 
information to our people regarding the 
full import of this report. For some 
reason, there has been a blackout so far 
as a full disclosure by those we ordinari- 
ly expect to carry such information 18 
concerned. As a result, the vast major- 
ity of the people in the United States 
do not understand the full import of this 
report. As a matter of fact, many of 
them have never heard of it. 

It is the most biased and prejudiced re- 
port that I have ever read. If the recom- 
mendations of this report are carried 
out, and apparently the report is fol- 
lowing the lines of the present admin- 
istration, we will see the Armed Forces 
being use for political expediency and to 
break down social barriers, upset cus- 
toms and mores, and generally lower the 
morale of the defenders of our Nation. 

Lt. Gen. Edward M. Almond, who is 
now retired, has made a painstaking and 
most revealing analysis of this report. 
General Almond was born in Luray, Va.; 
educated at the Virginia Military Insti- 
tute; served in World War I and World 
War II with great distinction. He re- 
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tired from the U.S. Army after 37 years 
of distinguished and outstanding service 
to his country and he is now making his 
home in Alabama. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include General Almond's analysis and 
comments in the hopes that every Mem- 
ber of the Congress will read and study 
this document so that they will be in- 
formed as to the iniquitous report of the 
so-called Gesell Committee and can take 
the necessary action to prevent its im- 
plementation. 

The analysis is as follows: 

ANALYSIS AND COMMENTS ON THE INITIAL RE- 

PORT OF THE PRESIDENT'S COMMITTEE ON 

EQUAL OPPORTUNITY IN THE ARMED FORCES 


(By Edward M. Almond, lieutenant general, 
U.S. Army, retired) 
I. INTRODUCTION 


The initial subject report dealing with 
equality of treatment and opportunity for 
Negro military personnel stationed within 
the United States has been carefully re- 
viewed by the undersigned and it is believed 
that the average objective reader of the re- 
port would be struck by the dictatorial rec- 
ommendations, the vagueness of many 
charges and the bias whereby the commit- 
tee making the report to the President 
clearly shows that it is willing to go to any 
limit to insure integration in its most com- 
plete degree and this without regard to the 
effects that it may have on the balance of 
the Armed Forces which constitute between 
85 and 90 percent of our military servies. 


It. OUTSTANDING CHARACTERISTICS OF THE 
REPORT 


1, It proposes to deny essential informa- 
tion to promotion boards in the military 
services (pp. 24, 25, photographs“). 

2. It demands in the name of equal op- 
portunity a higher percentage in Negro pro- 
motions rather than education, age in serv- 
ice, and the more fundamental consideration 
of merit (p. 20). 

3. It seeks integration “for the amalgama- 
tion of the races" and not merely to secure 
equal opportunity and use of skills, (See 
pp, 34, 38.) 

4. It invokes responsibilities and makes 
demands on post and area commanders by 
coercive methods to force integration on 
civilian communities by “threat and black- 
mail.” 

5. It encourages and recommends the es- 
tablishment of an agency whereby accusa- 
tion of “discrimination” may be made by 
secret testimony without the person accused 
being given the source of the accusation. 

6. It quotes injustices repeatedly but at 
the same time admits that the committee 
has verified very few and many times none 
of the facts, 

7. It draws many inferences loosely and 
in general terms, even to the extent of chal- 
lenging the integrity of responsible military 
leaders. 

8. It does not envisage a real evaluation 
of the individual Negro based on merit but 
repeatedly speaks of opportunities and 
“latent” skills inherent in the Negro. 

9. It recommends a “spy system“ to be 
called “monitoring” with an especially aa 
pathetic monitor throughout the range of 
troop levels in order to report on responsible 
commanders as to how they carry out their 
functions. 

10. It strongly recommends that those re- 
sponsible for integrating Negroes among 
white elements of commands be given to. 
understand that such accomplishments will 
redound to the credit of the author of 
such plans for the purposes of furthering 
his promotion. 

11. It emphasizes repeatedly that Negroes 
should operate without reference to race and 
that there should be no record of blood or 
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Tace on the Negroes record of services. 
Later on in the report it complains of the 
inability to determine what cases there are 
Which have been committed against the 
Negroes, since it has no way of determining 
from the military record whether the in- 
dividual is a Negro or not. It goes on further 
to claim that the absence of such a record has 
Cost untold time and money to accumulate 
Such information for the purposes of the 


Teport. 

12, It seeks to pervert the Armed Forces’ 
Mission from that of maintaining the defense 
and security of the United States for the sake 
Of one small segment of Its personnel. An 
example of this creation of a festering in- 
ternal turmoil is the requirement of local 
military commanders to prevent the practice 
of Negroes gravitating by choice to one post 
Service club and whites to another. This 
is intolerable interference with the off-duty 
rights of any American. 

13. Signers of the report are: Nathaniel S. 
Cooley, Abe Fortas, Gerhard A. Gesell (chair- 
man), Louis J. Hector, Benjamin Muse, John 
Sengstacke, Whitney M. Young, Jr., and 
Laurence I. Hewes III, committee counsel, 

Three of the members of this committee 
are Negroes and the other four have a long 
Career as racial agitators working with the 
ADA, ADL, and the NAACP. Not a single 
member appears to have a practical and ob- 
jective approach to the subject of integra- 
tion. From some of the recommendations 
Made, it is apparent that the committee is 
Willing to go to any length to discredit the 
Commander who does not meet the integra- 
tion criteria that the committee sets up and 
to institute a spy system which places the 
Post commander in a thoroughly discredited 
Position. : 

14. The immaturity of this committee is 
established by its reference to the several in- 
Spector general's departments of the armed 
services which have been known for careful 
Analyses and unblemished integrity since the 
beginning of the organization of all of our 
Armed Forces, Army, Navy, Air Force, and 

e Corps; this report would dispense 
With the inspector general handling any- 
thing that has to do with integration and 
Would set up a monitoring service with a 
Special appointee who would handle such 
Cases. The Communist Soviets have such a 
System and have had since the beginning 
Of the Russian Revolution in 1917. He is 

as a “political commissar,” whose 
business it is to watch all military com- 

s and to report to another agency on 
their manner of performance of duty. The 
effrontery of this committee to propose such 
u departure from the system of integrity of 
such long standing in the military services is 
shocking and revolting, 

15. This whole report is reminiscent of the 
experiences of the undersigned when he was 
the commander of the 92d Division and had 
20 many problems to confront him in various 
Phases of training and in combat from the 
Period of September 1942 to August 1945. 
One of the most notable problems was that of 
Promotion. Negro advocates of rapid promo- 

had no hesitance in recommending that 
à Percentage of Negroes comparable to the 

€gro population strength of the United 
States should obtain in all promotions in 
the 92d Division. They complained bitterly 
white officers who had commanded 
Companies in training for as much as a 
were promoted to the next grade and 
gro lieutenants who had just joined the 
Unit or had had only 3 or 4 months service 
Were not promoted percentagewise. 

16. Neediess to say, such complaints were 
by, with the validity that they deserved 

t this instance is cited to show that noth- 
ing has changed in the nature of those who 
de determined to integrate the Armed Forces 
And determined to secure what is called 
*qual rights and opportunities for skills and 
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abilities. It seems never to have occurred 
to the authors of such projects that there 
may be a slight difference between the aver- 
age white and the average Negro in his 
ability to absorb information and to deliver 
a satisfactory performance. It is a known 
fact that during World War II it required in 
training 3½ to 4 times as much ammuni- 
tion expenditure on the part of Negroes as 
compared to whites in order to secure a rea- 
sonable comparison of weapons performance 
in firing. 

17. The undersigned has interviewed three 
different post commanders since reading 
this report and the meddlings and directives 
and complaints that are foisted upon post 
commanders are little short of tragic. This 
report if put into effect will do more to dam- 
age the morale of the military services than 
anything that could be devised. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR, Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 21st of a series of articles on why 
“Bonneville’s multimillion-dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho.“ 

The pile of letters grows higher. The 
opposition of the people of southern 
Idaho to the unwarranted and untenable 
action of Secretary Udall in extending 
Bonneville’s power marketing area into 
southern Idaho is being expressed in 
many different phrases. Yet all voice 
the same general thought that southern 
Idaho does not need or want Bonneville 
in its area. 

The following letter from Shirley H. 
Manser, an automobile dealer of Payette, 
Idaho, expresses the thought that Idaho 
wants to grow; therefore they should 
“keep Bonneville out”: 

Manse, INC., 
Payette, Idaho, August 1, 1963. 
Representative Joun P. SAYLOR, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Hon. JOHN P. BAYLOR: The average Ameri- 
can citizen wants to be left alone to stand 
on his own two feet, work for what he gets 
and pay for what he gets. He wants free 
enterprise and prefers not to be forced to 
accept Federal handouts that are paid for 
by the taxes he pays. 

By a large majority the citizens of Idaho 
do not want the Secretary of the Interior 
to extend the Bonneville Power marketing 
area to Southern Idaho. To do this it will 
only be a further drain on the taxpayers of 
our State. Idaho citizens are happy with 
their present electrical services from a com- 
pany who pays heavily through taxation to 
bolster the State’s economy. To take away 
from us, by extending Bonneville Power to 
Idaho, the taxation money now received by 
our present taxpaying power company will 
only mean more taxation against every citi- 
zen of our State to keep our State’s economy 
at its present level. 

Idaho wants to prosper and grow. Keep 
Bonneville Power out of Idaho. 

Sincerely yours, 


(Signed) 


SHIRLEY H. MANSER. 
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Mr. Speaker, Mr. J. E. Toevs, pres- 
ident of Economy Cash Stores, Inc., of 
Aberdeen, Idaho, has lived in Idaho for 
more than 50 years, and says that he has 
no complaint about the service from 
Idaho Power Co. and sees no necessity 
for Bonneville entering southern Idaho. 
His letter follows: J 

Economy CASH STORES, INC., 
Aberdeen, Idaho, August 1, 1963. 
Hon. JOHN P. Savior, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE Sarron: We have 
lived in Idaho for 55 years, and have no com- 
plaint about the service we have received 
from the taxpaying Idaho Power Co. 

We do know that if Bonneville Power were 
permitted to come into our territory we 
would not receive any preference in power 
rates, but we would see an increase in taxes. 

We belleve we are well taken care of by 
the Idaho Power Co., and we see no neces- 
sity of Bonneville Power entering this ter- 
ritory. 

Very truly yours, 
Economy CASH STORES, INc,, 
(Signed) J. E. Toxvs. 


Mr. Speaker, Judge J. H. Silbaugh, of 
the probate court of Jerome County, 
Idaho, advises me that he was a former 
Pennsylvanian who came to Jerome over 
50 years ago. He compliments me on the 
stand I have taken against Secretary 
Udall’s unwarranted and untenable ac- 
tion in extending the Bonneville power 
marketing area into southern Idaho. 
His letter follows: 

CHAMBER OF THE PROBATE COURT, 

JEROME COUNTY, 
Jerome, Idaho, August 1, 1963. 
Congressman JoHN P. SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. ' 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I wish to compliment 
you on the debate you made July 8 on 
Bonneville Power going into Idaho. 

Icame to this community from Pittsburgh, 
Pa., 53 years ago. I consider Idaho Power 
has served this part of the State very well. 
I'see no need of Government power coming 
this country, and I can truthfully say 
not own $1 of Idaho Power stock, 
wish to compliment you on the stand 


are taking on this matter. Thank you 


J. H. SILBAVCH, 


Mr. Speaker, if southern Idahoans 
need any further proof that subsidized 
tax-free electric power is not the pana- 
cea for economic growth and well-being 
its promoters would have us believe, their 
doubt should be dispelled by the follow- 
ing article about Oregon's stagnant econ- 
omy and the movement of its young peo- 
ple out of the State: 

From the Portland (Oreg.) Oregonian, 
July 24, 1963} 
CANDIDATE Says OREGON Has STAGNANT 
Economy 

“Vast numbers” of Oregon's most produc- 
tive population, its young adults, are leay- 
ing the State because of Oregon’s “stagnant 
economy,” Jim Bacaloff, Republican candi- 
date for the Third District congressional seat, 
declared Tuesday. 

Bacaloff cited University of Oregon Bureau 
of Business Research figures shi that 
Oregon is losing population in the 20- to 34- 
year age group at a rate higher than the 
national average of population change. 

“Most of the young adults leaving our State 
have been educated in our schools and have 
found it necessary to look for job opportu- 
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nities in other States,“ he told the North 
East Kiwanis Club luncheon at the Shera- 
ton Motor Inn, 

Bacaloff also cited business failures and 
said Dun & Bradstreet figures through 1962 
showed Oregon with “the highest business 
failure rate in the Nation, some 2½% times 
the national average.” He said the rate was 
considerably higher than California's. 

Bacaloff charged that the State is not do- 
ing all it can to attract industry and more 
jobs. He cited the March issue of Dun's Re- 
view & Modern Industry, a Dun & Bradstreet 
publication, which he said showed that 
“Oregon is one of the 12 States that does 
not offer any of the 4 major methods 
used by most States to attract new industry.” 

He said the Oregon Department of Plan- 
ning and Development could stimulate 
growth by encouraging industrial parks near 
population centers where ample labor is 
available. He also suggested 2 years of ex- 
empt property taxes for new manufactur- 
ing plants. 

Bacaloff said a new auto-manufacturing 
plant planned for the west coast found high 
property and inventory taxes “major obsta- 
cles” in locating in Oregon. He said the 
$50 million plant would employ up to 5,000 
persons. 


He indicated that officials of the firm would 
visit Oregon this year and that he had of- 
fered to show them possible locations and 
present the advantages of the State to them. 


Happy Birthday, Herbert Hoover 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr Speaker, a few 
weeks ago one of the most distinguished 
Americans, Herbert Hoover, celebrated 
his 89th birthday. s 

Typical of the nationwide editorial 
comment that greeted this occasion was 
an editorial in the August 15 issue of the 
Messenger Press, serving communities 
in southwest Cook County, DL, which I 
will insert into the Recorp at this point. 

I am sure all of us are pleased with 
the esteem that the Nation and the 
world hold for this distinguished former 
President: 

HAPPY BIRTHDAY, HERBERT Hoover 

Herbert Hooyer will be 89 years old on 
August 10. It is a ripe age—and one can 
only hope that the 3ist President of the 
United States will be with us for many years 
to come. 

Few men have seen so much of the world 
or done so much for the world as Mr. Hoover. 
He has known triumph and tragedy, victory 
and defeat, exaltation and despair, all beyond 
the ken of most mortals. In private life 
and in public, whatever the destinies of the 
Moment, he has gone resolutely ahead as 
his conscience and his heart and intellect 
directed. And he has emerged a wise and 
mellow man, whose friendships and loyalties 
are beyond numbering. 

It is for his work on behalf of the hungry, 
the dispossessed and the downtrodden that 
Herbert Hoover will be best remembered in 
history—and it is history that, finally, sepa- 
rates wheat from chaff and presents a man 
whole in the context of his time. Mr. Hoover 
started from humble origins but knew finan- 
cial success at an early age. Then he di- 
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vorced himself from commerce and turned 
to public life. Through wars and revolutions 
his was the guiding hand that saved millions 
from misery, pestilence, starvation, and 
death. 

Happy birthday, Herbert Hoover. The civi- 
lized world will echo that fine old greeting. 


The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN W. BYRNES 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. BYRNES of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a recent newsletter of 
mine pointing out the dangers involved 
in cutting taxes when our spending con- 
tinues to mount, as well as an editorial 
from the Fort Lauderdale News which 
makes some cogent comments on the 
same subject. 

The editorial follows: 

NEWSLETTER, Aucusr 20, 1963 
TAXES 


Last week, the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, after 6 months of hearings and delib- 
erations, substantially approved a tax bill 
which, if enacted, would reduce taxes by 
upward of $10 billion a year when fully ef- 
fective. The bill will probably be considered 
by the House in early September. 


There is general agreement that sound 
economic growth requires a leveling-off of 
the high tax rates which were imposed under 
wartime conditions and which have never 
been significantly readjusted to meet long- 
term needs. Republicaris, for example, have 
long supported an attack on the high rate 
structure and were pleased when the Presi- 
dent recognized those rates as an impedi- 
ment to sustained growth. 


CONDITIONS 


But, a tax cut can, in the long run, be 
harmful—if it ignores the Government's 
fiscal problems and if it fails to meet the 
objective of a sound tax p . The 
bill in the Ways and Means Committee is 
such a bill. 


OBJECTIVES 
The President stated that the three major 


objectives of a sound tax program should be: 


Simplification of the tax laws, more equita- 
ble treatment of taxpayers and the creation 
of new jobs. 

SIMPLIFICATION 


Not only does the bill fail to simplify the 
laws; it is a step backward toward greater 
complexity. It adds some 300 pages of new 
complexities to a statute already overbur- 
dened with exceptions, exemptions, special 
rules and complex formulas. 

Equity 

The bill adds new inequities to the tax 
system. It gives an unwarranted eventual 
$1 billion a year subsidy to big business; it 
increases the double taxation of sharehold- 
ers, and it increases taxes for those who 
itemize deductions while reducing taxes for 
those who do not. 

Jobs 

Jobs are created when people invest in 
new enterprises. This bill relies more on 
increasing consumer spending than on en- 
couraging increased investment. 
effect may well be the creation of inflation- 
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ary pressures rather than the creation of 
bs. 


FISCAL 


More than any of these defects, however, 
the grave deficiency in this bill is the fact 
that it deliberately enacts the greatest tax 
cut in history when the Nation's spending is 
at an alltime high, and when the adminis- 
tration in power gives every indication of 
wanting more and more Federal expendi- 
tures. 

SIGNIFICANCE 

What this means is that the bill's tax cut 
will be financed by borrowing money (or 
creating it), not only next year but for years 
ahead, as far as we can look into the fiscal 
future, It insures deficits of the magnitude 
of $10 billion a year for years to come. This 
prospect has grave implications for the 
value of your dollar—both at home and 
abroad. It is a grave risk to take for un- 
certain benefits, 

REQUIREMENT 

What is urgently needed before we can 
safely cut taxes is meaningful action, not 
words, by the administration to get Federal 
spending under control, to pull back its 
numerous requests for new expenditures, and 
to give the Nation the hope that one day— 
in the foreseeable future—we can balance 
the budget. 


[From the Fort Lauderdale (Fla) News, 
Aug. 14, 1963] 

CUT IN FEDERAL SPENDING SHOULD Have Tor 
Priorntry To SPARE Next GENERATION 
While the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee is rapidly completing the long, tedi- 
ous and highly complicated job of preparing 
a tax-cut bill that could produce substantial 
savings for most taxpayers, it is still very 
problematical that any action will be forth- 

coming on such a bill this year. 

The reasons are obvious enough for those 
acquainted with the ways of Congress. To 
begin with, approval of a tax-cutting bill by 
the powerful House committee still adds up 
to but one short step In the long route such 
a bill must take through the Congress, Itis 
an important step, to be sure, but still lay- 
ing in walt for the bill is open debate on the 
floor of the House, a study and hearings by 
a Senate committee, and perhaps a long and 
bitter debate in the upper Chamber. 

The present timetable calls for full lower 
House consideration of the tax-cut bill next 
month. Even granting that the House de- 
bate is short and winds up with House ap- 
proval of the bill along the lines proposed 
by the Ways and Means Committee, it is not 
likely that any action, whatsoever, will be 
forthcoming in the Senate until an approved 
bill comes over from the House, 

Then the powerful Senate Finance Com- 
mittee will schedule its own hearings on the 
bill and they are apt to take just as long as 
the hearings held by the House committee. 
In fact, they might take longer as there are 
powerful economy advocates on the Senate 
committee who are strongly opposed to the 
whole idea of making substantial reductions 
in current tax rates without making sub- 
stantial reductions in Government spending 
to balance the loss of revenue. Granting 
that this opposition can be overcome, there 
is still the probability that the Senate com- 
mittee will change the House bill in many 
respects, thus enhancing the prospect of a 
long debate on the floor of the Senate and 
possible complications if and when a Senate- 
approved bill goes back to the lower House 
so differences can be resolved. 

All of this precludes any interruptions of 
regular Senate business by a filibuster oD 
the civil rights issue. Should there be such 
a filibuster, with Senate committees pro- 
hibited from holding hearings and conduct- 
ing any business sessions during the fili- 
buster, there is virtually no chance that any 
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tax legislation will clear Congress this ses- 
sion. 

Thus, our overburdened taxpayers would 
be wise to temper their enthusiasm over the 
Prospect of getting a tax break anytime soon. 
It is true that the administration has put a 
first priority on the tax-cutting bill, but 
many Congressmen prefer to hold up such 
action until an election year and that is an- 
Other factor which helps to explain why the 
Congress isn't going to be in any big hurry 
to push a bill through this year. 

One of the surprising things that many 
Congressmen have already learned is that 
there are a lot of taxpayers in this country 
who share the belief that a tax cut should 
be accompanied by a sharp reduction in Fed- 
eral expenditures. People who have grown 
accustomed over the years to talloring their 
Own spending to their incomes simply can- 
not understand how a government, which 
is already head over heels in debt, can im- 
Prove its fiscal position by reducing its in- 
come while further increasing its spending. 

Yet, this is exactly what this proposed tax- 
Cutting bill alms to do. It will provide over 
$10 billion in tax relief at a time when the 
Federal budget is already unbalanced on the 
deficit side to the tune of some 87 billion. 
This is the same as arguing that a man who 
is already broke and deep in debt can go on 
and increase his personal spending while 
his income is going to be much less than he 
had before: Admittedly, for an individual to 
follow such a reckless policy would be finan- 
ciai folly in the extreme, yet there are 
those who argue that a government, which 
is nothing more than a collection of indi- 
viduals, can do this without endangering its 
nancial position. 

We sharply disagree with this economic 
theory. A government, because of its vast 
borrowing powers, can go on spending more 
than it takes in for a much longer time than 
applies to individuals. But no government 
Can go on indefinitely in this fashion with- 
Out eventually reaping the consequences of 
Such folly, and we are rapidly approaching 
the state in this country where the size of 
Our debt, the taxes required to carry it, and 
Our declining gold supply are certain to 
bring on extremely serious consequences. 

Quite naturally, there are darn few tax- 
Payers in this country who don't relish the 
idea of being permitted to keep more of 
their own money to spend on their own 
needs. That’s what makes a tax-cutting bill 
80 popular with Congressmen in an election 
year. 

Yet, commonsense and plain common 
honesty demand that all of us look at tax- 
Cutting proposals that aren't accompanied 
by balancing cuts in Government spending 
With a slightly jaundiced eye. This genera- 
tion of Americans has already built up a 
Staggering debt load for our children and 
now it is proposed we add even more to that 
load by giving ourselves a juicy tax cut with- 
Out forcing a wasteful government to cut its 
spending proportionately. 

From this viewpoint, that 18 fiscal irre- 
®ponsibility of a most tragic sort and, while 
We recognize the need for a tax cut, we think 
there's an even greater need for reducing our 
Wild Government spendirig at one and the 
Same time. 


The Cost of Cutting Foreign Aid 
Too Low 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the current debate on the Foreign As- 
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sistance Act, many of the bill's critics 
have cited the report of the Clay Com- 
mittee. It is evident, however, that Gen- 
eral Clay and his Committee are basically 
very much in favor of foreign aid. In 
the following editorial, which appeared 
August 21, the New Lork Times rightly 
notes General Clay’s warning against 
further cuts in the bill: 


GENERAL CLAY'S WARNING 

Our foreign aid program, as President Ken- 
nedy noted yesterday, remains an essential 
safeguard for this country and the cause of 
freedom. The cost of cutting it too low is 
vastly greater than the cost of carrying it. 

Much of the impetus for current con- 
gressional assaults on foreign aid spending 
stems from the criticisms of the program 
made earlier this year by a special Presi- 
dential Committee headed by Gen. Lucius D. 
Clay. Since the Committee's views so im- 
pressed Congressmen, we hope they will be 
equally impressed by Genral Clay's present 
warning against any further cut in the 84 
billion ceiling the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee has proposed. The new ceiling 
is already nearly $1 billion below the figure 
originally asked by President Kennedy, Ad- 
ditional reductions, in General Clay's judg- 
ment, would put severe strains on our efforts 
to promote the security and solvency of the 
free world. 

The basis for his concern is underscored 
in the letter Secretaries Rusk and McNamara 
have jointly sent to all Members of the 
House. They point up the perlis to our 
world position inherent in any drastic re- 
treat on the aid front. Nothing could be 
more euphoric - to use the word that crops 
up so often in the Senate hearings on ratifi- 
cation of the nuclear test ban treaty—than 
an assumption that international tensions 
or economic development needs overseas have 
diminished to an extent that would make a 
dismantling of our foreign aid commitments 
either feasible or desirable. 


The American Tass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


Or MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, the versa- 
tility of the Department ef Agriculture 
is wonderful to behold—and to be deeply 
concerned about—especially when it 
branches into new ventures in direct 
competition with private enterprise. I 
read with much interest the comments 
of Eric Ridder, publisher of the New York 
Journal of Commerce, on the wire serv- 
ice which the Department is-now offer- 
ing. As Mr. Ridder asks, Just where 
does this kind of thing lead in Govern- 
ment control of news? I include the 
Journal of Commerce editorial and Mr. 
Ridder’s column in the Recorp: 

THE AMERICAN Tass 
(By Eric Ridder) 

What gets me—now that we're well into 
the 1970's and I look back ruefully at the 
past decade—is that it only took 5 years 
to kill the independent American press and 
that the execution was carried out with such 
a minimum of malice. 

It really came to a head in 1965 (get the 
date, 1965) when the major Federal depart- 
ments decided at a Washington meeting to 
establish a single wire service for the rapid 
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collection and interdepartmental dissemina- 
tion: of current information in widely scat- 
tered fields. There was, after all, a certain 
logic to it. Quite a number of agencies had 
been collecting their own information for 
years. Why shouldn't all these activities be 
combined into one giant circuit? 

They were, and in no time at all a large 
assemblage of reporters, teletype operators 
and other personnel was woven into a wire 
system slightly larger than the combined 
networks of the Associated Press and United 
Press-International, There were some grow- 
ing pains at first, but by 1967 it was plain 
that the new Federal News Services (FNS) 
was second to none, its coverage then extend- 
ing into stock prices, business annua] re- 
ports and (seemingly for the enlightenment 
of the Department of Justice) even into hom- 
icide and other local police matters. 

The Service grew so rapidly that it was 
virtually inevitable that before 1967 was out 
a bright and highly influential young Gov- 
ernment Official should suggest, first to the 
Bureau of the Budget and then to Congress, 
that “this service is being provided with the 
taxpayers’ money and should be made avail- 
able to anyone who is willing to pay for it 
and will not abuse the use of it.” 

The proposition was promptly challenged 
as a move to set up “an American Tass” (a 
reference to the Soviet Government's news 
service monopoly). AP and UPI objected 
strenuously that it constituted an unwar- 
ranted interference with free enterprise. 

But these objections got nowhere, The 
stage had already been set back in the sum- 
mer of 1963 when the Department of Agri- 
culture offered a crop and market reporting 
service to anyone willing to pay A. T. & T. a 
rate for the wire service sufficient to return 
the company a profit. This, too, had been 
challenged, among others by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, for it was 
plain that the probable effect of this would 
be to put a commercial service in the same 
field (the PAM News Corp.) out of busi- 
ness. USDA had been quite unmoved by 
this eventuality. So was the Federal Com- 
munications Commission. When it saw that 
another Federal agency had been named re- 
spondent in the publishers“ petition it 
backed off at once with the explanation that 
propriety of USDA's wire service to non- 
Government individuals was “not cognizable 
by the Commission.” 

So the point was made and carried in 1965 
that if any fight were to be won on the sub- 
ject, it should have been won in 1963 when 
the issue first came out into the open in 
earnest. Moreover, there had been other 
precedents in the field of electric power. 
4s in the USDA case earlier, the Govern- 
ment then went ahead and arranged with 
A. T. & T. to distribute its service to any- 
one who would pay for it and not “mis- 
handle” the news. Billings and collections 
would be up to A. T. & T. itself. The Gov- 
ernment “sincerely hoped” that private news 
services would not suffer, but left the plain 
implication that if they did, it was their 
own hard luck. 

A pause followed and lasted until certain 
newspaper and broadcasting media, strug- 
gling hard for survival, cancelled their reg- 
ular news service contracts and subscribed 
to FNS, which offered lower rates, 

The effect of this was to reduce the funds 
available to the private wire services. As 
the quality and scope of their services be- 
gan to decline the whole thing began to 
snowball. By 1969 both AP and UPI were 
out of business. Though somewhat bewil- 
dered at first by the swiftness of these events, 
FNS found itself a monopoly. 

Like BBC in England, FNS tried to be ob- 
jective. It was, up to a point, but there 
were times (especially during election years) 
when it could not quite forget which side 
of its bread the butter was on. Administra- 
tion critics got rather short shrift. Scan- 
dals involving the administration went 
largely unreported because they did not 
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quite qualify as “constructive” news, Some 
editors learned of them and reacted vig- 
orously, but the facts came hard since few 
were given much encouragement to dig them 
out as was demonstrated on June 1, 1970, 
when lightning suddenly struck. 

Angered by discovery of irregularities in 
‘Washington that FNS had ignored for 
months, a well-known newspaper serving a 
market of over a million readers opened an 
attack on administration laxity and charged 
FNS with silent complicity in the matter, 
simultaneously recalling earlier predictions 
that it would turn out to be “an American 
Tass.” 

The same bright young Government oM- 
cial (older now, and presumably more re- 
sourceful) was stung by this into recalling 
the half-forgotten proviso to the effect that 
FNS would be withdrawn from anyone “mis- 
handling” the news. He promptly invoked 
it. 

The next day readers of this newspaper 
found it shorn of all international, national, 
and even regional news. Having only a few 
reporters left (FNS was by then even report- 
ing sports and theater news), it could present 
only a few scraps of local gossip and was ob- 
viously not long for this world. 

This lesson was not lost on the rest of the 
press nor on radio and TV stations. After 
a cautious study of the ruin to which their 
-excontemporary’s brashness had brought 
him, they opted for the safety of conformity. 

FNS thus survived unchallenged, except 
by a rather worrisome unofficial system all 
too familiar to dictators. Known popularly 
as the grapevine, this proved an inexhaust- 
ible source of the wildest rumors. It upset 
everybody, perhaps most of all the adminis- 
tration itself, but continued to spread like 
wildfire despite the most relentless attempts 
to stamp it out. 


Too True To Be GooD 


To some readers The American Tass" (see 
above) may seem pure fantasy. In actual 
fact it x. far from it, 

The Department of Agriculture has already 
launched a wire service competitive with 
that of PAM News Corp. Its information 
is gathered at the taxpayer's expense then 
offered gratis to anyone who wants it and 
is willing to pay what it costs A. T. & T. to 
include them in its circuit and realize a 
small profit. 

Since PAM, a commercial enterprise, must 
charge not only for the use of wires, op- 
erators, and tickers but for newsgathering 
costs that USDA charges off to the taxpayers, 
the result is intolerable pressure on the com- 
mercial service. Few forms of free enter- 
prise can stand up for long under this type 
of competition. 

How has this come about? And how was 
it that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, which is usually so discriminating 
in specifying who should start this service 
or that and what the kiddies ought to be 
watching on TV, refused to do anything 
about it? 

Let us get that out of the way first. When 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and PAM took the Issue to FCO the 
Commission took one look at who wanted 
to offer the news service (USDA) and con- 
cluded that since it was a Federal agency 
the issue was “not cognizable by the Com- 
mission.” 

Well, I'm not going to indulge in the losing 
litigants time-honored right to “cuss the 
judge,” but there are other aspects of the 
issue that I think you will find as disturb- 
ing as I do. 

There follow pertinent paragraphs of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and PAM News Corp. and the decision of the 
FCC in connection therewith. A beautiful 
brochure has been printed and is being used 
by A. T. & T. salesmen to promote this serv- 
ice, 


A background statement issued by the De- 
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partment of Agriculture says in one para- 
graph: “According to USDA's Agricultural 
Marketing Service, the new system will not 
bring in any revenue to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and will not result in any addi- 
tional cost to the Federal Government.” 

And another paragraph: “Under this 
plan, subscribers apply directly to the com- 
pany that owns the teletype circuits, which 
handles all the work of contracts, billings, 
collections, etc., without cost or income to 
the Federal Government. The plan is de- 
signed to increase access to information, 
particularly to detailed specialized informa- 
tion, detail on local markets, and other in- 
formation already being collected and sum- 
marized.” 

Two more paragraphs: “The private com- 
mon carrier that owns the teletype system 
leased by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has been obligated to protect the confiden- 
tlallty of information flowing over that sys- 
tem, until the information was released by 
the USDA's Agricultural Marketing Service. 

“Therefore, it required written authoriza- 
tion to provide this extension of service to 
private subscribers. The idea was discussed 
of having the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice approve each application. It was being 
rejected as being time consuming and un- 
necessary. Instead, a catch-all reservation 
of the right of the USDA to cancel service 
was included in the authorizing letter.” 

I wonder what a “catch-all” reservation is? 
A sentence in the next paragraph: “Since 
it is impossible to foresee what illegal use or 
flagrant abuses might be made by individual 
subscribers, the reservation also includes the 
right to cancel service to individual sub- 
scribers.” 

I wonder who determines what “flagrant 
abuses” are? 

Another sentence: “In fact, even aside 
from the news media the USDA does not ex- 
pect that it will be necessary to cancel 
service to any individual subscribers.” 

Isn't it nice to know that the USDA doesn’t 
expect that it will be necessary to cancel 
service. 

In a letter dated August 9, 1963, addressed 
to Senator KENNETH B. Krarrxa, Mr. G. R. 
Grange, Deputy Administrator, Marketing 
Services, says as follows: 

“The PAM News Corp. relays to its cus- 
tomers Federal-State market news reports 
plus supplemental market information which 
it collects directly. Whether the direct con- 
nections to our leased wire circuit will ad- 
versely affect its business may depend on the 
value which its customers place on the sup- 
plemental information they receive from the 
PAM News Corp. Press associations, news- 
papers, radio and television stations, busi- 
ness firms, and all other interested persons 
may, if they desire, have access to the market 
news circuit. We have no basis for making 
it available to some and denying it to others, 
as long as there is no false or illegal use of 
the Federal-State market news reports." 

As I remarked earlier, if you will weigh 
these words against the projections drawn in 
“The American Tass,” I don't think you'll 
find the latter overly fanciful. Perhaps 
you'll feel as I feel, recalling the title of one 
of Shaws plays, “It Is Just Too True To Be 
Good.” 


Prayer and the Supreme Court 
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HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 
Mr. RIVERS of South Carolina. Mr. 


Speaker, I respectfully cali the attention 
of the Members of the Congress to an 
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outstanding article by a young student 
at the Canterbury School at New Mil- 
ford, Conn. 

A freshman student, Duane Tucker, 
rips into the malicious and atheistic rul- 
ing against prayer by our Supreme Court 
in an excellent article in the Carillon, a 
school publication. 

I highly recommend his article to the 
Congress. : 

Canterbury, as you may know, is a 
small preparatory school for boys. And 
when you take into consideration the 
fact that this article was prepared by a 
freshman, I am sure you will agree our 
Nation's youth is not casually brushing 
aside the grave questions raised by such 
actions by our Supreme Court. 

Under leave to extend my remarks to 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I hereby 
insert his article for the information of 
the Congress: 

PRAYERS AND THE SUPREME COURT 
(By Duane Tucker, 1966) 

The 25th of June 1962 will live in history 
as the second day of infamy, for on this day 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
ruled in a 6-to-1 decision that the reci- 
tation of a simple nondenominational 
22-word prayer in public schools was 
unconstitutional. The ruling stemmed 
from the complaints of five Long Island par- 
ents who contended that the prayer was not 
in accordance with the principle of the sep- 
aration of church and state and that as it 
was composed by the New York State Board 
of Regents, it violated the first amendment. 
Constitutional amendments were introduced 
to legalize the saying of prayers and the 
reading of the Bible in public schools. Pow- 
erful opposition developed rapidly. The 
Court itself was placed in the midst of the 
hottest controversy since the school desegre- 
gation decision of 1954. 

Representative L. MENDEL Rrvers, of South 
Carolina, expressed thorough disgust with the 
decision, “I know of nothing in my lifetime 
that could give more aid and comfort to 
Moscow than this bold, malicious, atheistic, 
and sacrilegious twist of this unpredictable 
group of uncontrolled despots.” 

American magazine called it “An unpopu- 
lar decision * * * literally a stupid decision, 
a doctrinaire decision, an unrealistic deci- 
sion, a decision that spits in the face of his- 
tory, our tradition, and our heritage as a 
religious people.” s 

Former President Hoover termed it "a dis- 
integration of one of the most sacred of 
American heritages.” d 

Francis Cardinal Spellman, archbishop of 
New York, expressed dismay at this decision. 
“The decision strikes at the very heart of 
the godly tradition of our Nation.” 

In an anonymous letter to the editor of 
the Herald Tribune one protestor said, Once 
more our Supreme Court has sided with @ 
small group of frustrated malcontents and 
the tail still wags the dog in America. * * * 

I wonder if schoolchildren of the future, 
if we are to haye one, will sit down to an 
exam and utter a brief prayer to the Govern- 
ment or if a child who is lost and alone will 
close his eyes for a moment and gain con- 
fidence in the sure knowledge that the nine 
old men are ever present to guide him.” 

Bishop James A. Pike submitted that the 
Court’s ruling “deconsecrated the Nation by 
in effect creating a state religion, that of 
secularism.” > 

Compliance with President Kennedy's 
counsel to pray more fervently at home does 
not restore the freedom of which the parents 
have been deprived. For they have no fur- 
ther grounds to believe that the schools to 
which they send their children should in 
some manner acknowledge the existence of 
a God whom the same children are taught 
to worship at home. 
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ESTABLISHMENT CLAUSE 


The criterion of this issue lies in that 
misinterpreted clause of the first amend- 
Ment, “Congress shall make no law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion.” In 1898 
Thomas M. Cooly, of the University of Mich- 
igan, interpreted this clause to mean “the set- 
ting up or recognition of a state church, or 
at least the conferring upon one church of 
Special favors and advantages which are de- 
nied to others. It was never intended by the 
Constitution that the Government should be 
Provided for in cases where a proper recog- 
nition of divine providence in the working 
of government might seem to require it, and 
Where it might be done without drawing any 
inyidious distinction between religious be- 
lets, organizations, or sects.” 

Surely, this prayer does not further one 
Specific religion but merely acknowledges the 
Presence of a Supreme Being, a belief of 
every religion, excluding atheism which is 
an established minority. Yet these atheists 
Were not compelled to recite this prayer and 
therefore should not have had any grounds 
for a protest. During the recitation of the 
Prayer any child could stand or sit in re- 
Spectrul attention or he might leave the 
room. 

Even if there had been the slightest co- 
€rcion involved as was suggested by Justice 
Black, Erwin Groswold's, dean of Harvard 
Law School, argument pointed out; “The 
chud of a minority group is to be sure dif- 
ferent in his beliefs. That is what it means 
to be a member of a minority. Is it not de- 
sirable and educational for him to observe 
and learn this in the atmosphere of the 
school not so much that he is different as 
that others are different from him? And is 
it not desirable that, at the same time, he 
experiences and learns the fact that his dif- 
ference is tolerated and accepted?” How- 
ever, just because this member of a minority 
is tolerated, it should not follow that he can 
force others to relinquish their Christian 
heritage merely to suit his personal beliefs. 

In interpreting the “establishment of re- 
ligion” provision, Justice Black and his fol- 
lowers have employed an approach which has 
been termed the “absolutist” approach. In- 
Stead of interpreting the words of the Con- 
Stitution by studying and treating all sources 
Pertaining to the constitutional system, the 
Court has interpreted it in a narrow, literal 

tic sense by isolating two words and 
ignoring their relation to the rest of the 
document. The Court has put on blinds, 
Tocused solely on the words “no law,” and 
en them to mean just that, no law with 
no more consideration involved. 


PRECEDENT 


In addition to the rigidity of the interpre- 
tion, there has also been an inconsistency 
that is ridiculous. In the Everson case in 
1946, the Court held that it was not “an es- 
tablishment of religion” for a New Jersey 
hip to reimburse parents for money 
Spent for bus transportation of their children 
m Parochial schools. It held further that 
the first amendment requires the State to be 
Reutral in its relations with groups of reli- 
Sous believers and nonbelievers; it does not 
Tequire the State to be their adversary.” 

It is extremely difficult to perceive how the 
Same Court could decide just 15 years later, 
With any regard for precedent, that a single, 

Ppulsory prayer could violate the Con- 
Stitution. If the State has not now become 
an adversary of religion, it must surely have 

e an advocate of irreligion, and this 
Places United States 40 years behind the So- 
Viet Union in forbidding the mention of God 
anywhere, 

In 1948 the Court ruled 8 to 1 that the use 
Of public school classrooms for religious in- 
fraction was unconstitutional, Yet in 1952 
8 the case of Zorach v. Claudson it upheld 6 

3 a New York program of releasing chil- 
n from public schools to attend religious 
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instruction elsewhere. In this case the Court 
declared that, “We are a religious people 
whose institutions presuppose a Supreme Be- 
ing. The first amendment, however, does not 
say that in every and all respects there shall 
be separation of church and state. Rather, it 
studiously defines the manner, the specific 
ways, in which there shall be no concert or 
union or dependency one.on the other. * * * 

“When the State encourages religious in- 
struction or cooperates with religious author- 
ities * * * it then respects the religious na- 
ture of our people and accommodates the 
public service to their spiritual needs. We 
find no constitutional requirement which 
makes it necessary for the Government to be 
hostile to religion and to throw its weight 
against efforts to widen the effective scope 
of religious influences.“ 

Why if in 1952 the Court could recognize 
that we have a religious background and cul- 
ture does it not apply this reasoning to the 
present? Why if in 1952 the Supreme Court 
could interpret the Constitution in a correct, 
balanced fashion, does it now interpret it 
absolutely? Why if in [the people's] spirit- 
ual needs does it not do this now by per- 
mitting the regents’ prayer in public schools? 
And why if in 1952 the Court could find “no 
constitutional requirement which makes it 
necessary for the Government to be hostile 
to religion” does it now discover one? 

In the current prayer decision, in the case 
of Engles v. Vital, the Court has stretched 
its imagination far beyond reality by con- 
struing the establishment clause to mean a 
banishment of God from public schools. 
Justice Stowart, the sole dissenter, wrote in 
his opinion, “I think the Court has mis- 
applied a great constitutional principle. I 
cannot see how an ‘official religion’ is estab- 
lished by letting those who want to say a 
prayer say it, On the contrary, I think that 
to deny the wish of these school children to 
join in reciting this prayer is to deny them 
the opportunity of sharing in the spiritual 
heritage of our Nation.” 


JEFFERESON’S WALL 


When the Court speaks of Jefferson's wall 
of separation between church and state” as 
though it were actually a part of the Con- 
stitution iteelf, it is walking on very thin 
ice. Although the first amendment was 
never intended to be used as a means of 
secularizing the United States, the Court in 
employing this unrelated metaphor has used 
it for just that purpose. Furthermore, in its 
interpretation, or should I say misinterpreta- 
tion, the Court hes made literal that which 
was meant only figuratively. 

For this wall of separation cannot pos- 
sibly be made impenetrable as the Court has 
attempted to do. Our Nation’s long tradi- 
tion of chaplaincies and churches for the 
Armed Forces; tax benefits for religious in- 
stitutions; the prayers in Congress, the Su- 
preme Court itself; the inaugural address 
taken by the President; the pledge of alle- 
giance to the flag; the third stanza of our 
national anthem; the words “In God we 
trust” imprinted on our coinage; the tradi- 


tional Christmas and Easter plays in public 


schools; the proclamation of a national day 
of prayer and thanksgiving by the President; 
and numerous other incidents demonstrate 
the fiction and Impossibility of an absolute 
wall between church and state. In short, 
Jefferson's cliche cannot be interpreted abso- 
lutely and is irrelevant to the interpretation 
of the first amendment, 

It was the legislatures of the 13 States 
which ratified the first amendment. They 
could only have done so on the basis of a 
common understanding of the “establish- 
ment of religion“ clause which was the set- 
ting up of an official state religion by the 
Government. Jefferson’s metaphor was not 
written until 1802, 11 years after the ratifica- 
tion, in polite correspondence with the Dan- 
bury Baptist Association. 
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Ironically, Thomas Jefferson advocated in 
his annual report of 1822 the building of 
“religious schools on the confines of the Uni- 
versity [of Virginia],” and supported this 
statement by submitting that, “such an ar- 
rangement * * * would fill the chasm now 
existing on principles which would leave 
inviolate the constitutional freedom of re- 
ligion.” ‘Yet those resolved to drive religion 
out of every portion of public life, would 
rather quote Jefferson's private unofficial 
metaphor of 1802 and ignore his public 
statement of 1822. 

EFFECTS AND A REMEDIAL MEASURE 


This ruling, like stones tossed onto the 
surface of a pond, has produced results far 
beyond the point of Impact. For it sets up 
precedent which can be applied to future 
cases regarding prayers or Bible recitation in 
public school. Ominous effects of the deci- 
sion have been manifested in Vermont, 
where the board of education held that “the 
intermingling of religious expressions in tax- 
supported institutions is inconsistent with 
the Federal Constitution.” 

In order to right this grievous error and to 
prevent more like it In the future, I feel that 
an amendment to the Constitution should 
be adopted clarifying the “establishment of 
religion“ clause to mean the setting up of a 
particular sect or religious denomination of 
the official religion of the state. 

In conclusion, I would like to leave you 
with an excerpt from George Washington's 
Farewell Address which definitely shows that 
he would have been among the rigorous ob- 
jectors to this decision. “In vain would 
that man claim the tribute of patriotism 
who should labor to subvert these great pil- 
lars of human happiness these firmest props 
of the destinies of men and citizens.” 


Man in the News: Planner of U.S. 
Supersonic Airliner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT W. HEMPHILL 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, our 
Federal Aviation Administrator is doing 
excellent service for his country, and I 
would be among the first to salute his 
efforts. Presently, in his thinking on the 
agenda of America’s future and plans for 
a supersonic airline, I have long been a 
supporter of the RS-70 program and I 
hope we do have a supersonic airliner 
someday. I salute Mr. Halaby for his 
efforts, and include in my remarks a 
much-deserved article from the London 
Times, June 24, 1963, which is as follows: 

MAN IN THE News: PLANNER or U.S, 

SUPERSONIC AIRLINER 

June 24.—Mr. Najeeb Halaby, the Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Aviation Agenoy, is as 
much responsible as anyone else for the 
U.S. decision to produce a supersonic air- 
liner, a venture which he has described as 
“harnessing the Inevitable.” Himself an ex- 
pert pilot, who has flown many of America’s 
fastest aircraft, including the B-58 bomber, 
Mr, Halaby recently expressed doubts about 
the design of the Anglo-French Concord 
supersonic aircraft against which the United 
States is now to compete. 

“I just happen to think,” he told a con- 
gressional committee last week, “that there 
will be more pilot-handling problems, and 
therefore more passenger-confidence prob- 
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lems than they [the British and French] 
think.” He explained his belief that the 
Concord would have to come in to land 
“cocoked up at a pretty high angle” like mod- 
ern jet fighters. He believes that the United 
States will be able to produce its aircraft 
soon after, or even as soon as, the Concord 
and that it will be able to sell more of them. 

It does not often happen that a man who 
is a jet fighter and test pilot, a lawyer and 
a corporation executive, finds himself in a 
Government post in which he can use all 
his qualifications. Mr. Halaby has done so. 
The Federal Aviation Agency, in whose cre- 
ation in 1958 he was involved, is responsible 
for regulating air commerce, administering 
Federal aid to aviation, controlling the navi- 
gable air space for both ctvil and military 
fiying, consolidating the research and devel- 
opment of safety devices and planning for 
emergency operation in case of war. 

With the National Aeronautics and Space 
Administration, the FAA has been responsi- 
ble for the planning and studies which re- 
sulted in President Kennedy's recent an- 
nouncement that a supersonic airliner would 
be developed in this country. Another of 
its functions, in which Mr. Halaby has in- 
terested himself, is the encouragement of 
civil aviation abroad. He suggested recently, 
for example, after visiting Africa, that a 
sort of Flying Peace Corps made up of ex- 
perienced aviators might go there to further 
the cause of flying. 

Senator Mixx Mownroner, of Oklahoma, 
has described the job of administering the 
Federal Aviation Agency as “probably the 
most demanding job in Government,” but 
Mr. Halaby, a tall, dark, handsome man, 
with the easy confidence of the jet pilot, 
seems to carry the burden easily. One of 
his first acts after President Kennedy ap- 
pointed him in 1961 was to decentralize the 
Agency, delegating more authority to his 
assistants. 

As one who has been interested In avia- 
tion since he was a schoolboy, secured a 
student pilots license at 17, test-flew the 
first American jetplane, the Bell P-59, and 
later made the first transcontinental jet- 
powered flight, his knowledge of flying is 
unassailable, but he has other valuable 
achievements behind him. As an official of 
the Aero Space Corp. he gained much 
knowledge about missiles and his interest in 
the oversea aspect of this Job probably stems 
from 5 years in the State and Defense De- 


partments. 
LAW TRAINING 


Najeeb Ellas Halaby was born on November 
19, 1915, in Dallas, Tex., the son of a Syrian, 
who's first name he bears. He was educated 
as a lawyer at Stanford University, California, 
the University of Michigan Law School, and 
the Yale University School of Law, where he 
obtained an LL.B. degree in 1940. He has 
been admitted to the bar in California and 
the District of Columbia, and is qualified to 
practice before the Supreme Court. 

After 2 years in practice he became in quick 
succession a pilot instructor in the U.S. Army 
Air Corps, a production test pilot for the 
Lockheed Corp., and chief instructor at the 
naval air test center which he had helped to 
found. It was in 1948 that he joined the 
State Department as an aviation intelligence 
officer, and in 1952 he became Deputy Assist- 
ant Secretary of Defense for Internal Security 
Affairs, in charge of placing armaments con- 
tracts for NATO under the offshore procure- 
ment plan. 

SEVERAL JOBS 

In 1953 he resigned to join the Rockefeller 
Bros., Inc., and he subsequently held vari- 
ous posts with companies interested in 
aero technology. Being prone to do 
several jobs at once, he also practiced law in 
Los Angeles and served the Government in an 
advisory capacity. Besides being a con- 
sultant to the Secretary of Defense, he served 
on the White House aviation facllities study 
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group which recommended the formation of 
the Federal Aviation Agency. The Agency, 
which was created by Congress in 1958, in- 
corporated the old Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration, the Airway Modernization Board, 
and the safety regulation functions of the 
Civil Aeronautics Board, which is now the 
only other Government agency directly re- 
sponsible: for civil aviation. 

Mr. Halaby is married to the former Miss 
Doris Cariquist, and they have three chil- 
dren, Lisa, Christian, and Alexa. 


Housing Project Youngsters Join 
Domestic Aids 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CORNELIUS E. GALLAGHER 


OF NEW JERSEY R 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. GALLAGHER, Mr. Speaker, 
there is considerable interest in the crea- 
tion of a National Service Corps which 
would be in effect a Domestic Peace 
Corps. The Senate passed a bill au- 
thorizing such a corps and several similar 
bills are before the House. 

In Jersey City, N.J., the housing au- 
thority has instituted what is believed to 
be the first Domestic Peace Corps in the 
Nation. The authority approved the or- 
ganization of a youth program which 
brought together youngsters ranging in 
age from 8 to 14 who volunteer to serve 
the elderly, handicapped and confined 
residents of several of the city's housing 
projects. Over 100 boys and girls make 
up Jersey City's version of the Domestic 
Peace Corps. 

The man who gave the volunteer 
youth group its start is the housing au- 
thority’s tenant relations director, Con- 
rad J. Vuocolo. 

The aim of our group is to instill in the 
kids a sense of citizenship and at the same 
time give them a chance to render a useful 
service to the community— 


Mr. Vuocolo said. 

Of course where there is hard work 
there is usually some fun to follow. The 
members of Jersey City’s Peace Corps 
are rewarded by an outing after 25 hours 
of work. The first outing planned was a 
trip to a big league baseball game. The 
transportation, food, and tickets were 
provided by Mayor Thomas Gangemi, Mr. 
Samuel C. DiFeo, Mr. Joseph E. Connelly, 
and Mr. Vuocolo. 

I sincerely wish Jersey City’s Domestic 
Peace Corps the best of luck and I hope 
that other cities and towns will catch on 
to this worthwhile idea. We have a 
tremendous reserve of manpower who 
are willing to help others and I think it’s 
a shame to put it to waste. 

This worthwhile program has received 
considerable press coverage which it cer- 
tainly deserves. The following news 
story which appeared in the Jersey Jour- 
nal, Jersey City, N.J., describes this pro- 
gram: 

HOUSING PROJECT YOUNGSTERS JOIN DOMESTIC 
Ams 


Jersey City Housing Authority this week 
launched what might well be the nucleus 
of a nationwide Domestic Peace Corps as 
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some 20 project youngsters between 8 and 
14 joined the newly formed volunteer youth 
group. 

The youngsters, who live in the city’s 
eight housing projects, have volunteered for 
such duties as raking leaves, keeping project 
ground clean, assisting in recreational pro- 
grams and aiding many of the authority's 
elderly tenants by going to stores and run- 
ning errands. 

The project was launched by Tenant Re- 
lations Director Conrad J. Vuocolo acting on 
a suggestion made by Hudson Congressman 
CORNELIUS GALLAGHER, who is pushing for 
a National Peace Corps in Washington, 

CITIZENSHIP AIM 


The youngsters, who jointed another 100 
project youth volunteers, are provided with 
uniforms in the form of imprinted “T” 
shirts and will serve 2 hours a day. After 
each accumulates 25 hours of duty, they will 
be treated to outings, major league ball 
games and other entertainment sponsored 
by city government, labor officials and local 
merchants. 

The aim of the program is to provide the 
project youths with an opportunity to serve 
their neighbors and give them a chance to 
learn good citizenship, housing officials said. 

The majority of youngsters joining the 
Corps are boys but one 13-year-old girl, Er- 
nestine Ross, has been signed up for a hitch 
as duster and flower waterer in the project 
manager's office at Hudson Gardens, where 
swearing-in ceremonies took place. 


The American Tass 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, the 
control of news at its source within the 
Federal Government, a policy of this 
administration known as news manage- 
ment, is a matter of great concern not 
only to many Members of Congress but 
to the Nation’s news media and all peo- 
ple of this country who believe in the 
“freedom to know.” 

Deciding what the people shall be told 
about the affairs of government and 
what they shall not be told, is one facet 
of news management. Now an addi- 
tional step has been taken; the Govern- 
ment has gone into competition with 
private enterprise in the business of dis- 
seminating news by wire to the Nation’s 
news media. 

The implications of what this can lead 
to in terms of control of the news by the 
Government and the very existence of 
private wire services are well stated in 
articles entitled The American Tass” 
and “Too True To Be Good” which ap- 
peared in the Journal of Commerce, 
New York, N.Y., on August 19, both writ- 
ten by the publisher, Mr. Eric Ridder. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the articles at this 
point: 

THE AMERICAN Tass 

What gets me—now that we're well into 
the 1970’s and I look back ruefully at the 
past decade—is that it only took 6 years to 
kill the ent American press and 
that the execution was carried out with such 
a minimum of malice. 


1963 


Tt really came to a head in 1965 (get the 
date, 1965) when the major Federal depart- 
ments decided at a Washington meeting to 
establish a single wire service for the rapid 
Collection and inter-departmental dissemina- 
tion of current information in widely scat- 
tered fields. There was, after all, a certain 
logic to it. Quite a number of agencies had 

collecting their own information for 
Years. Why shouldn't all these activities be 
Combined into one giant circuit? 

They were, and in no time at all a large 
assemblage of reporters, teletype operators 
and other personnel was woven into a wire 
System slightly larger than the combined 
networks of the Associated Press and United 
Press International. There were some grow- 
ing pains at first, but by 1967 it was plain 
that the new Federal News Services (FNS) 
Was second to none, its coverage then ex- 
tending into stock prices, business annual 
reports and (seemingly for the enlightment 
ot the Department of Justice) even into hom- 
icide and other local police matters. 

The service grew so rapidly that it was 
Virtually inevitable that before 1967 was out 
a bright and highly influential young Gov- 
ernment official should suggest, first to the 
Bureau of the Budget and then to Congress, 
that “this service is being provided with the 
taxpayer's money and should be made ayail- 
able to anyone who is willing to pay for it 
and will not abuse the use of it.” 

The proposition was promptly challenged 
as a move to set up an American Tass (a 
reference to the Soviet Government's news 
service monopoly). AP and UPI objected 
Strenuously that it constituted an unwar- 
Tanted interference with free enterprise. 

But these objections got nowhere. The 
Stage had already been set back in the sum- 
Mer of 1963 when the Department of Agri- 
Culture offered a crop and market reporting 
Service to anyone willing to pay A. T. & T. 
& rate for the wire service sufficient to re- 

the company a profit. This, too, had 
been challenged, among others by the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Publishers Association, for 
it was plain that the probable effect of this 
Would be to put a commercial service in the 
Same field (the P.A.M, News Corp.) out of 
. USDA had been quite unmoved 
by this eventuality. So was the Federal 
unications Commission. When it saw 
that another Federal agency had been 
named respondent in the publishers’ peti- 
tion it backed off at once with the explana- 
tion that propriety of USDA's wire service 
to non-Government individuals was “not 
cognizable by the commission.” 

So the point was made and carried in 1965 
that if any fight were to be won on the sub- 
ject, it should have been won in 1963 when 

issue first came out into the open in 
earnest. Moreover, there had been other 
Precedents in the field of electric power. As 
in the USDA case earlier, the Government 
then went ahead and arranged with A. T. 
& T. to distribute its service to anyone who 
Would pay for it and not mishandle the 
Rews. Billings and collections would be up 
to AT. & T. itself. The Government “sin- 
derely hoped” that private news services 
Would not suffer, but left the plain impli- 
Cation that if they did, it was their own 
hard luck. 

A pause followed and lasted until certain 
newspaper and broadcasting media, strug- 
i g hard for survival, canceled their regu- 
ar news service contracts and subscribed to 
FNS, which offered lower rates. 

The effect of this was to reduce the funds 
8vailable to the private wire services. As the 
Quality and scope of their services began to 
decline the whole thing began to snowball. 
By 1969 both AP and UPI were out of busi- 
Bea Though somewhat bewildered at first 

the swiftness of these events, FNS found 
itself a monopoly. 

Like BBC in England, FNS tried to be 
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objective. It was, up to a point, but there 
were times (especially during election years) 
when it could not quite forget which side 
of its bread the butter was on. Administra- 
tion critics got rather short shrift. Scan- 
dals involving the administration went 
largely unreported because they did not quite 
qualify as “constructive” news. Some edi- 
tors learned of them and reacted vigorously, 
but the facts came hard since few were given 
much encouragement to dig them out as 
was demonstrated on June 1, 1970, when 
lightning suddenly struck. 

Angered by discovery of irregularities in 
Washington that FNS had ignored for 
months, a well-known newspaper serving a 
market of over a million readers opened an 
attack on administration laxity and charged 
FNS with silent complicity in the matter, 
simultaneously recalling earlier predictions 
that it would turn out to be “an American 
Tass." 

The same bright young Government of- 
ficial (older now, and presumably more re- 
sourceful) was stung by this into recalling 
the half-forgotten proviso to the effect that 
FNS would be withdrawn from anyone 
“mishandling” the news. He promptly 
invoked it. 

The next day readers of this newspaper 
found it shorn of all international, national, 
and even regional news. Having only a few 
reporters left (FNS was by then even re- 
porting sports and theater news) it could 
present only a few scraps of local gossip and 
was obviously not long for this world. 

This lesson was not lost on the rest of 
the press nor on radio and TV stations. Af- 
ter a cautious study of the ruin to which 
their excontemporary's brashness had 
brought him, they opted for the safety of 
conformity. 

FNS thus survived unchallenged, except by 
a rather worrisome unofficial system all-too- 
familiar to dictators. Known popularly as 
the grapevine, this proved an inexhaustible 
source of the wildest rumors. It upset every- 


‘body, perhaps most of all the administration 


itself, but continued to spread like wildfire 
despite the most relentless attempts to 
stamp it out. 


Too True To Bx Goop 

To some readers “The American Tass” 
may seem pure fantasy. In actual fact it’s 
far from it. 

The Department of Agriculture has already 
launched a wire service competitive with 
that of P.A.M. News Corp. Its information 
is gathered at the taxpayer's expense then 
offered gratis to anyone who wants it and is 
willing to pay what it costs A.T. & T. to in- 
clude them in its circuit and realize a small 
profit. 

Since P.A.M., a commercial enterprise, 
must charge not only for the use of wires, 
operators and tickers but for newsgathering 
costs that USDA charges off to the taxpay- 
ers, the result is Intolerable pressure on the 
commercial service. Few forms of free enter- 
prise can stand up for long under this type 
of competition. X 

How has this come about? And how was 
it that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, which is usually so discriminating 
in specifying who should start this service 
or that and what the kiddies ought to be 
watching on TV, refused to do anything 
about it? 

Let us get that out of the way first. When 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation and P.A.M. took the issue to FCC the 
commission took one look at who wanted to 
offer the news service (USDA) and con- 
cluded that since it was a Federal agency 
the issue was “not cognizable by the com- 
mission.” 

Well, I'm not going to indulge in the losing 
litigants time-honored right to “cuss the 
judge,” but there are other aspects of the 
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issue that I think you will find as disturb- 
ing as I do. 

There follow pertinent paragraphs of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and P.A.M. News Corp. and the decisions of 
the FCC in connection therewith. A beauti- 
ful brochure has been printed and is being 
used by A.T. & T. salesmen to promote this 
service. 

A background statement issued by the De- 
3 mt of Agriculture says in one para- 
graph: 

“According to USDA's Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, the new system will not bring 
in any revenue to the Federal Government, 
and will not result in any additional cost 
to the Federal Government.” 

And another paragraph: 

“Under this plan, subscribers apply di- 
rectly to the company that owns the tele- 
type circuits, which handles all the work of 
contracts, billings, collections, ete. without 
cost or income to the Federal Government. 
The plan is designed to Increase access to 
information, particularly to detailed special- 
ized information, detail on local markets, 
and other information already being col- 
lected and summarized." 

Two more paragraphs: 

“The private common carrier that owns 
the teletype system leased by the US. De- 
partment of Agriculture has been obligated 
to protect the confidentiallity of informa- 
tion flowing over that system, until the in- 
formation was released by the USDA’s Agri- 
cultural Marketing Service. 

“Therefore, it required written authoriza- 
tion to provide this extension of service to 
private subscribers, The idea was discussed 
of having the Agricultural Marketing Service 
approve each application. It was being re- 
jected as being time-consuming and unneces- 
sary. Instead, a catchall reservation of the 
right of the USDA to cancel service was in- 
cluded in the authorizing letter.” 

I wonder what a “catchall” reservation 
is? 

A sentence in the next paragraph: 

“Since it is impossible to foresee what 
illegal use or flagrant abuses might be made 
by individual subscribers, the reservation 
also includes the right to cancel service to 
individual subscribers.” 

I wonder who determines what “flagrant 
abuses” are? 

Another sentence: 

“In fact, even aside from the news media 
the USDA does not expect that it will be 
necessary to cancel service to any individual 
subscribers.“ 

Isn't it nice to know that the USDA doesn't 
expect that it will be necessary to cancel 
service. 

In a letter dated August 9, 1963, addressed 
to Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, Mr. G. R. 
Grange, Deputy Administrator, Marketing 
Services says as follows: 

“The P. AM. News Corp. relays to its cus- 
tomers Federal-State market news reports 
plus supplemental market inform. tion which 
it collects directly. Whether the direct con- 
nections to our leased wire circuit will ad- 
versely affect its business may depend on the 
value which its customers place on the sup- 
plemental information they receive from the 
P.A.M. News Corp. Press associations, news- 
papers, radio and television stations, busi- 
nes firm, and all other interested persons 
may, if they desire, have access to the market 
news circuit. We have no basis for making 
it available to some and denying it to others, 
as long as there is no false or illegal use 
of the Federal-State market news reports.” 

As I remarked earlier, if you will weigh 
these words against the projections drawn 
in The American Tass,” I don't think you'll 
find the latter overly fanciful. Perhaps you'll 
feel as I feel, the title of one of 
Shaw's plays, “It Is Just Too True To Be 
Good.” 
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Justice Harlan Warns Against Trend 
Toward Judicial Unsurpation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, a forceful 
and timely warning against pressures 
which work increasingly to effect a sub- 
stantial transfer of legislative power to 
the courts” comes from Associate Jus- 
tice John Marshall Harlan of the U.S. 
Supreme Court. 

Mr. Justice Harlan’s views of the dan- 
gers inherent in this growing tendency 
were expressed in a recent address in 
Chicago at dedication ceremonies of the 
American Bar Center. A concise sum- 
mary of the Justice’s remarks on that 
occasion was published in the New York 
Times, and I ask unanimous consent to 
have this news article reprinted in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
This article follows: 

* HARLAN CAUTIONS on ROLE or COURT—WARNS 
OF GROWING RELIANCE ON JUDICIARY BY 
Socrery 2 
Cutcaco, August 13.—Justice John Mar- 

shall Harlan of the Supreme Court criticized 
today what he termed a growing tendency 
to rely on the courts for correction of soci- 
ety’s shortcomings. 

Such a “cosmic” view of the role of Judges, 
he said, “is not only inconsistent with the 
principles of democratic society but ulti- 
mately threatens the integrity of the judicial 
system itself.” 

Justice Harlan spoke at the dedication of 
the American Bar Center, to which two wings 
have been added. The center is the home 
of the American Bar Association, now hold- 
ing its annual meeting here, and affiliated 
legal organizations. 

The speech was a firm expression of the 
philosophy to which Justice Harlan has 
hewed on the Supreme Court. This vie em- 
phasizes deference to the independence of 
the States and caution in developing new 
constitutional restraints on the States. 

Since the retirement of Justice Felix 
Frankfurter a year ago, Justice Harlan has 
been the principal spokesman on the Court 
for what has been called this philosophy of 
restraint. 

He has found himself more and more fre- 
quently in dissent. In the last term, for ex- 
ample, he dissented more often (43 times) 
and wrote more dissenting opinions (22) 
than any other Justice. 

Justices Harlan and Frankfurter were the 
only dissenters from the 1962 decision open- 
ing the fairness of State legislative appor- 
tionments to judicial scrutiny. Last term 
Justice Harlan alone dissented when the 
Court struck down the Georgia county unit 
system of giving extra weight to rural votes. 

Today Justice Harlan said that domestic 
and international tensions “produce tempta- 
tions and pressures to depart from or tempo- 
rise with traditional constitutional precepts, 
or eyen to short-cut the processes of change 
which the Constitution establishes.” 
"One of the current notions that holds 
subtle capacity for serious mischief,” he said, 
“is a view of the judicial function that seems 
increasingly coming into vogue. This is that 
all deficiencies in our society which have 
failed of correction by other means should 
find a cure in the courts.” 

He said, Some well-meaning people ap- 

parently believe that the judicial rather than 
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the political process is more likely to breed 
better solutions of pressing or thorny prob- 
lems.” 

“This is a compliment to the judiciary but 
untrue to democratic principle,” Justice Har- 
lan said. 

“For in the end,” he declared, “what would 
eventuate would be a substantial transfer of 
legislative power to the courts.” “A function 
more ill-suited to judges can hardly be 
imagined, situated as they are, and should 
be, aloof from the political arena and be- 
holden to no one for their conscientious 
conduct.” 

“Such a course,” he sald, “would also 
denigrate the legislative process, since it 
would tend to relieve legislators from having 
to account to the electorate.” 

Justice Harlan warned against looking ata 
judicial decision as stemming simply from 
the idea that “something should be done,” or 
as based simply on the “justice or injustice or 
a particular case. He urged a slower, more 
careful approach to Judging, keeping in mind 
the long-term development of the law. 

In the concluding section of his talk, Jus- 
tice Harlan welcomed analysis and construc- 
tive criticism of judicial decisions. But he 
said ill-informed or intemperate criticism of 
the doings of the courts only serves to breed 
misunderstandings and ultimately disrespect 
for law. 

“Is it claiming too much,” he asked, “to say 
that the judiciary is entitled to count on the 
bar sternly setting its face against that sort 
of irresponsibility from any quarter?” 

There are four members of the Supreme 
Court here at the American bar meeting be- 
sides Justice Harlan. They are Justices 
Tom C. Clark, William J. Brennan, Jr., and 

Arthur J. Goldberg. 


A Negro Businessman Speaks His Mind 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, for many 
months we have read little in the news- 
Papers except civil rights and what has 
become known as the Negro revolution. 
The airways have screamed with head- 
lines of demonstrations, sit-ins, lie-ins, 
sleep-ins, and the failure of America to 
deal justly with its Negro population. 
We have been led to believe that all of 
the 18 million Negroes are parading, 
shouting, demonstrating. As usual, the 
professional agitators represent only a 
small part of the total number they 
claim. 

It remained for a Negro, one faced all 
the problems faced by all Negroes, indeed 
by most of our citizens who must start 
from scratch to make their way in the 
world, to give us the other side of the 
coin. 

Mr. S. B. Fuller, a successful Negro 
businessman, has pinpointed the only 
sure way for Negroes to solve their prob- 
lems—to work and strive to better them- 
selves, not wait for the whites or the Gov- 
ernment to create opportunity for them. 

Mr. Fuller's story is a typical American 
success story and his advice to members 
of his own race and to the whites, de- 
serves thoughtful consideration. There- 
fore, I include an interview with Mr. 
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Fuller which appeared in the August 19 
issue of U.S. News & World Report, as 
a part of these remarks. 

Will racial demonstrations, now spreading 
across the Nation, solve the Negro’s prob- 
lems? Is the Negro actually a second-class 
citizen? If so, who is to blame—the white 
man? You get unexpected answers to t 
and other questions from a leading Negro 
businessman. He is S. B. Fuller, interviewed 
in Chicago by a member of the staff of U.S. 
News & World Report. His conclusions: 
A Negro, like anybody else, can get ahead 
only by hard work and enterprise. 

Question, Mr. Fuller, are the doors of op- 
portunity closed to the Negro in America 
today? 

Answer. No, I don’t think so, The Negro 
has the same rights that other people have 
in America— 

Question. In what way do you mean? 

Answer. He has a right to vote, he has a 
right to start a business for himself, and he 
has a right to find a job, providing there's 
anybody that he can sell his service to. But 
he has to learn to use those rights. 

Question. Did you find it possible to get 
ahead? 

Answer. Yes, indeed. I left Louisiana at 
the age of 15 years with a sixth-grade educa- 
tion. My people moved to Memphis, Tenn., 
and we lived there for 8 years. Then I 
hitchhiked my way to Chicago, I got a 
job here and found out that I could not get 
ahead working for somebody else. 

In 1935 I had $25, and I took the $25 and 
bought some soap and started selling soap 
from door to door, And from that 626, it 
developed into this business today. 

Question. Did you find racial barriers 
difficult? 

Answer. No, because I sold my own people 
my. own product. 

Question. What is the value of your sales 
annually, would you say? 

Answer. This year, it will run about $10 
million. 

Question. Do you have markets in the 
South, too? 

Answer. We have markets in the South 
for the colored only. We don’t have any 
markets in the South where we sell to the 
whites. But we have white customers in 
the North. 

Question. Has that market grown much in 
recent years? 

Answer, Yes, it has a constant growth. 
We continue to buy out other companies— 
if we find a white company having finan- 
cial problems, we buy it out. Then we keep 
the white employees and add to the colored 
payroll. 

Question. How many employees do you 
have altogether? 

Answer. We have on our direct payroll 
about 600 employees. 

Question. How many of those are white? 

Answer. About 20 percent of them are 
white. And in our door-to-door selling, we 
have about 3,000 people selling and about 
500 of those are white. 

Question. Is there any friction? Do white 
persons seem to resent working for you? 

Answer. No, the white people here are talk- 
ing integration more than the colored people. 

Question. What do you mean by that? 


Answer. Here, in our organization, the 
white people are very sensitive about being 
treated as Inferior In our organization. 
They are more concerned about discrimina- 
tion than the Negroes are. 

One thing that I find in my organization 
18 this: If I don't watch very closely, the 
Negro bosses here will discriminate and hire 
all Negroes and no whites. I'm constantly 
watching them to see that they hire people 
on their merit and not on the color of their 


Question, Would you say, then, that racial 
discrimination is found among all races? 
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Answer. It is a universial human trait— 
and people use it, if they can do so, at a 
Profit. When it becomes unprofitable, they 
forget it. 

Here in our organization, it pays the white 
People not to discriminate against the Negro, 
and they don’t. But the Negroes will dis- 
criminate against the white people because 
they are trying to get the white people out 
of some of these well-paying jobs and put 
some Negroes in them. 

Question. In what way do they try this? 

Answer. If a white man applies for a job, 
and if nobody else knows it, the Negro 
Supervisor will not hire him. He'll hire an- 
Other Negro. 

Question. In general, what do you think is 
the answer to the race problem in this 
country? 

Answer. Well, the problem is one the Negro 
has to work out himself. Negroes are not 

ted against because of the color 
Of their skin. They are discriminated against 
because they have not anything to offer that 
People want to buy. 

The minute that they can develop them- 
Selves so they excel in whatever they do— 
then they are going to find that they don't 
have any real problems. 

An example is baseball. There was dis- 
crimination in the big leagues. But when 
the owners of the big leagues found out that 
Negroes could play just as well as whites, 

tion in the big leagues ended as 
tar as Negro players are concerned. 

Question. Is there any justification, then, 
tor Negro complaints about their lot in life? 

Answer. They have some legitimate com- 
Plaints, but not very many. They will find 
that you cannot sue a man and make him 
Want to live next door to you. You've got 
to sell him the idea that you are just as 
good as he is, by performance. You must 
Perform well in your job. You must train 
Your youngsters. You must keep your com- 
munity as clean as the white man’s com- 
Munity. You must keep up the home as 
Well as he does. 

Question. If the Negroes have not done 

ese things, why is that? 

Answer. I don't think that the Negroes 
have been taught enough concerning this. 
Remember this: The Negroes have been free 
for 100 years, but, during that time, the 
White man has not told Negroes the truth. 

has always taught the Negroes that they 
Were at a disadvantage. He never told Ne- 
groes that they should do business for them- 
Selves, that they should clean up their own 
community, and that they should accept 
Community responsibility. 
They have never told him this in plain 
ih. Nor has the white man told Ne- 
Broes what the white people say about the 
Negro when the Negro is not present. This is 
What they should start doing—telling Ne- 
Broes in their presence what they say about 
them in their absence. 

Question. Do you mean mention the un- 
favorable comments about Negroes? 

Answer. Yes. If it’s bad, then tell them. 

Question. Are the racial demonstrations 
doing any good? 

Answer. The demonstrations have made 
the white man know that the Negroes are 

tlafled. But he knew that in the first 

Place, Beyond that, I don't think they have 

done any good. In fact, they have done harm 
the picture they give of Negroes. 

Question. Will the demonstrations con- 

ue, do you think? 

Answer. Oh, they will go on as long as they 
Bet publicity from it. When they don’t 
Set any publicity, they will die out, I don't 
t the demorstrations will go on as much 
86 18 months longer. 

Question. Do Martin Luther King and 

of his views speak for the Negro peo- 
Ple as a whole? 
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Answer. No, they speak for certain small 
groups of people. If they were speaking for 
the Negro people as a whole, you'd find more 
Negroes demonstrating. As it is, those who 
are demonstrating and sitting in are a very 
small minority of the Negroes. 

Question. Are the Black Muslims really 
important in the Negro community? 

Answer. No, they are not. The Black 
Muslims have a very small organization. It 
is tightly organized and its members are 
loyal to their cause, but their number is very 
small. 3 

Question. Why is it that we hear so much 
about the frustrations of the Negro? 

Answer. It's because they have been played 
up so much on the television, on the radio, 
and in the newspapers. 

Question. Do you ever hear of militant 
Negroes calling you an “Uncle Tom”? 

Answer. No Negro calls me an “Uncle 
Tom.“ He can't call me “Uncle Tom” be- 
cause I employ white people. And “Uncle 
Tom“ never employed any white people. 

Question. What about the charge of some 
militant Negroes that Negro moderates are 
subservient to whites? z 

Answer. I think that this is very danger- 
ous—it is an attempt to muzzle free speech, 
I think that every man should have a right 
to his own opinion. I may disagree with him, 
but I defend his right to say it. 

There are more moderates than we hear of, 
but some are afraid to give their opinion. 
They are being muzzled; they are somewhat 
fearful of speaking out. 

Question. Do you find any other Negro 
businessmen getting ahead in the same way 
that you did? 

Answer. I find a few, but I don’t think 
that enough Negroes are doing so, because no 
one has sat down and told them of the 
possibilities of doing something for them- 
selves. 

Question. What about the argument that 
it is the white man or society that is to 
blame for the Negro's problems? 

Answer. The crimes that you find in Har- 
lem, for instance, are caused by the people of 
Harlem, and it's nobody’s fault but that of 
the people of Harlem. I came from a very 
poor family and, in those days, there was 
not the crime that you have today. When 
I was a boy, they kept us busy doing some- 
thing. Today it's hard to find a boy in Har- 
lem to sell newspapers. 

Question. Do most Negroes, in your opin- 
ion, want integration? 

Answer. I think that Negroes want inte- 
gration—but not as the white man thinks 
they want it. 

Question, In what way do they want it? 

Answer. I think Negroes want to know 
that they have the opportunity to go wher- 
ever they want to go and live wherever they 
want to live. Whether they go there or not, 
they want the privilege of going there. 

Question. Once this is obtained, do you 
think Negroes then would tend to stay to- 
gether? 

Answer. They would—they would follow 
their own patterns, } 

Question. Do Negroes today have the same 
ambitions in life as white people do? 

Answer, They have the same ambition in 
life that white people have, but they don't 
know how to go about satisfying that am- 
bition. They think that they can succeed 
by working for other people. The thing is, 
if all white people worked for somebody else, 
then the white people would not be in the 
position that they are today. 

Question. Will Negroes work just as hard 
as anybody else to get ahead in spite of all 
obstacles? 

Answer, They will, once they have been 
shown the way. You see, Negro people do 
not understand that they must own their 
own businesses. They must give jobs—not 
just ask for jobs. 
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They have as much right to employ the 
white man as the white man has to employ 
them. They must remember that every one 
of us is born with a spark of diyinity, but it's 
up to the individual to fan that spark. 

REAL “ROAD TO PROGRESS" 


Question. Is getting ahead in business and 
industry, then, an essential part of the 
Negro's progress? 

Answer. It is the really essential part. I 
think there’s no other road that leads to 


progress, 

Let me say this: Negro people spend about 
$23 billion annually in America. If they 
controlled 80 percent of this $23 billion that 
would be about $18 billion. Now, let's 
say they had 10 percent profit. That would 
be $18 billion as capital that they 
would have to work with every year. This 
would be power in their hands. And two 
things are power in America—the vote and 
the dollar. 

Question. Has there ever been, in your 
knowledge, any race that has gotten ahead 
in the world without this ability in business 
and industry? 

Answer. No, I never heard of any racial 
group in this country or any other country 
that was able to get ahead without partici- 
pating in business. 

Question. Are there Negroes supplying the 
Negro market for clothing and for food, that 
you know of? 

Answer. A few. 

Question. Are there Negro automobile 
dealers? 

Answer. None that I know of. 

Question. Are there Negro construction 
men—builders? 

Answer. Very, very few. 

Question. Who are some of the other suc- 
cessful Negro businessmen like yourself? 

Answer. Well, John H. Johnson here in 
Chicago—he's a very successful magazine 
publisher. 

There are a number of Negroes in the in- 
surance business. 

Question. Have Negroes done everything 
they can do to help themselves? 

Answer. No, I don't think they have. They 
have failed to go into business. III give you 
an illustration: In Chicago alone we have 
millions of dollars invested in church prop- 
erty. I know of one church in Chicago that 
cost over a million dollars. But we have not 
had that kind of money invested in business. 

Now, if those people could put a million 
dollars in their church, they could have 
taken another million dollars and started a 
business. And this would have hélped them 
employ themselves and others, too. 

Question, Do you find Negroes thinking 
about ways to take advantage of that mar- 
ket? 

Answer. No. Too much is being said to 
them about civil rights and too much has 
been said about their being second-class 
citizens. I don't consider myself a second- 
class citizen. 

Question. Can Negroes, do you think, con- 
sider themselves first-class citizens? 

Answer. Yes—if they work at it. I don't 
think that you legislate quality in the man. 
Quality is developed from within. And I 
don't think that any law you pass can make 
me second class, because I am what I think 
Tam, 

Question. Did white people try to keep you 
from succeeding? 4 

Answer. No more than they would any 
other competitor. In America, it’s a capital- 
istic system and it's competitive. Of course, 
they are going to give you competition. 
When I started selling among my own people, 
there were white people out there selling to 
them too. But there was no barrier be- 
cause of my race. 

Question. Looking at your own success, 
what is the secret of it? 
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Answer. First, a man must have deter- 
mination. He must be ambitious. He must 
be enthusiastic over doing things for him- 
self. He must have confidence in himself. 
I have confidence in myself. I have more 
confidence in myself than I have in anybody 
else. So I would not trust anybody to set a 
salary for me, because I realize that I will 
pay myself more than anybody else would 


nid have a sixth-grade education. But last 
year I paid an income tax on over $100,000. 
How else could a sixth-grade scholar have 
a job in America that paid him over $100,000 
a year unless he was in business for himself? 

Question. Why are Negroes reluctant to get 
into business? Are they afraid to assume 
responsibility, do you think? 

Answer. Yes, I do think so. There have 
been some failures in Negro business; there 
are failures in all businesses. But Negroes 
must learn to risk their capital—not put it 
in other people's banks and draw 3 or 4 per- 
cent on it, when they could use it among 
themselves and make 10 or 15 percent. 

Question. Would you say that today it is 
still possible for a Negro with a high school 
diploma to make good? 

Answer. Oh, yes. It’s still possible for a 
Negro with a grammar school education to 
make good. I have a young Negro who 
sells—he’s 24 years old. He came from Lex- 
ington, Miss, and I've taught him to sell, 
and he's averaging now from $10,000 to $12,- 
000 a year selling from door to door. 

LAWS DO LITTLE GOOD 


Question. Will laws passed in Washing- 
ton assure the Negroes the things they really 
want? 

Answer. The laws are going to do very lit- 
tle good, because in the North the Negro has 
every legal right that anyone else has. In 
the South, there is legal segregation—but in 
the North we don't have it. So when the 
white people in the North keep away from 
the colored people, it is because it’s not an 
economic advantage to get together. 

Question. What about the Negroes in the 
South? 

Answer. The only way the Negro in the 
South can solve his problem is to continue to 
press for the ballot—not for sit-ins and not 
for eating at the lunch counter and not for 
the other rights. First, there must be the 
right to vote. Once he starts voting, you will 
find the racial issue in the South will dis- 


appear. 

Question. Is the racial conflict in this 
country going to spread? Will it result in 
bloodshed? 

Answer. No. I think the racial conflict in 
this country is at its height right now. 
From now on it's going to have a trend 
downward. 

Question. Do Negroes still tend to feel 
inferior? 

Answer. Yes. Negro people are just as 
good as anybody else. This they must know. 
But they cannot convince others until they 
convince themselves. 

I have found no barriers to me in busi- 
ness. I am a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Industry, of the 
Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, of the 
National Association of Direct Selling Com- 
panies. I serve on committees, I can be 
elected to any office that I aspire to in these 

tions. There is no discrimination 
that I find in these organizations, 

Question. What about the charge that 
well-to-do Negroes’ tend to ignore the rest 
of the Negro community and its problems? 
Is there any truth to this? 

Answer. No, I don't think so. I am work- 
ing with the churches and all the civic orga- 
nizations in Chicago. I am a member of the 
board of the Chicago Association of Com- 
merce and Industry, I'm a member of the 
local chamber of commerce, I work with the 
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YMCA, I work with the Urban League, I work 
with all of the civic organizations in the 
community. 

I am trying right now to organize a group 
to buy a hospital in the Negro community, 
and I'm also the treasurer of the Midwest 
Baptist Home for the Aged. I am in civic 
affairs and I find all the other Negroes here 
in business are doing the same thing. 

Question. What would be your advice to- 
day to a young Negro coming out of school? 

Answer. My advice today is, first go to 
school and get a good education. It's not 
up to the teacher to see that he gets it. It's 
up to the student. When a Negro child goes 
to school, he must concentrate on his work. 

Then, when he comes out of school, come 
out with something to offer, a talent that 
he can sell. 

Question. But we hear that the schools 
available to Negroes often are inferior, that 
they don’t offer a good education— 

Answer. Well, I think that the schools that 
the Negroes attend here in Chicago have 
about the same facilities as other schools. 
Anyway, It's not so much the facilities of the 
school that count as the attitude of the 
student. 

Question. Will demonstrations encourage 
Negroes to work harder, become more self- 
reliant? 

Answer. No, I find that the Negro today 
does not have as much ambition as he had 25 
years ago. 

Question. Why is that? 

Answer. I think the trouble is that no 
one tells the Negro that he’s responsible for 
himself—being unemployed. When I was a 
boy nobody helped us, You had to help 
yourself, and you had to learn to “do.” You 
had to have the know-how plus the do-how. 

My mother died when I was 17 years old. 
She left six besides myself. The relief peo- 
ple came and offered us some relief, but we 
did not accept it, because it was something 
of a shame for people to receive relief in 
those days. We were embarrassed just be- 
cause the rellef woman came to talk to us. 
We did not want the neighbors to know we 
couldn't make it for ourselves. So we young- 
sters made it for ourselves. 

Question. What kind of work did you do? 

Answer. I sold from door to door. I started 
selling from door to door when I was 9 years 
old, and have been selling ever since. 

Question. Do you feel that some races have 
more of an aptitude for businees than oth- 
ers or more of an ability to sell? : 

Answer. No. It's all in the desire. Any 
time that you can create a desire In the Ne- 
gro to sell, he's just as good a salesman as 


: Do you have Negro salesmen 
serving white customers? 
Answer. Yes, in some places we do. 
WHY OUTLOOK IS BRIGHT 


Question. Are you generally optimistic on 
the future of the Negro race in this country? 

Answer. Oh, yes. 

Question, Is America, do you think, a good 
place for Negroes? ~ 

Answer. America is the best place for the 
Negro in the world, America is the best 
place for any man in the world. 

Question. Is the Negro basically unhappy, 
do you think? 

Answer. I think the Negro is very unhappy, 
but it’s not from segregation. He's unhappy 
because he is unemployed. 

Some of the leaders will tell him he's un- 
employed because he’s a Negro, and that 
segregation is the cause of his being unem- 
ployed. But that is not true. We have un- 
employment in America, and the Negro is the 
last hired and the first fired because he 
doesn't do any of the hiring or the firing. 

Question. What Is the answer, then, to the 
Negro’s future? 

Answer. Work. And not only that: He 
must work and he must save his money and 
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he must pool his money. If he wants in- 
tegration, he must hire white people just as 
he wants white people to hire him. 


Small Business Tax Change Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr, EVINS. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Small Business Com- 
mittee, I have been especially interested 
in President Kennedy’s tax recommenda- 
tions pertaining to small business. An 
excellent article in the New England 
Small Business Journal, SBANE of July 
1963, concerning the President's tax rec- 
ommendations affecting small business 
corporations, has been called to my at- 
tention. I feel that this very excellent 
article should be called to the attention 
of the Members and I ask unanimous 
consent that the article entitled “Small 
Business Tax Change Urged” be re- 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 
The article follows: 


SMALL BUSINESS Tax CHANGE URGED 


The White House Committee on Small 
Business last month urged the House Ways 
and Means Committee to approve two of 
President Kennedy’s tax recommendations 
to enable small business to expand and com- 
pete more effectively with larger corpora- 
tions. 

The proposals are: (1) to reduce the nor- 
mal tax rate on the first $25,000 corporate 
income from 30 to 22 percent and (2) to 
prevent large multicorporate groups from 
taking undue advantage of the lower rate 
which applies to small corporations. The 
committee’s recommendation was in a state- 
ment sent to Chairman Wilbur Mills of the 
Ways and Means Committee, which is pres- 
ently considering the President's tax pro- 
gram. 

The normal corporate tax rate—the rate 
on the first $25,000 of corporate income— 
would be cut by reversing the present nor- 
mal and surtax rates. The normal rate is 
now 30 percent; the surtax rate is 22 per- 
cent. The reversal of rates would be, by 
percentage, the most significant cut in- 
cluded in the President’s tax proposals for 
1963, the statement said. 

The two proposals are closely interrelated, 
the committee said. The reduction in the 
corporate normal tax rate from 30 to 22 per- 
cent would not be of maximum benefit to 
small corporation's unless the surtax ex- 
emption were modified because otherwise the 
lower rates would give multiple corporations 
an unwarranted advantage. 

Under existing law, each corporate unit in 
a multiple corporate organization generally 
is treated as if it were an independently 
controlled small business. Exemption from 
the surtax on income above $25,000 applies 
to each unit of the multicorporate organiza- 
tion. The availability of multiple exemp- 
tions to large chains of corporations lessens 
the ability of small firms to compete with 
them because it allows large business to reap 
the benefit of a provision designed to benefit 
small business,” according to the Committee's 
statement. 

The White House Committee on Small 
Business made an extensive examination of 
the problem, The group concluded that: 
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1. Corporate tax rates now in effect make 
it difficult for small businesses to retain 
Sufficient earnings after taxes to finance ex- 
Pansion and growth; 

2. Reversal of the normal and surtax rates 
Should encourage the birth of new small 

spur the growth of existing ones, and 
ease the major problem of small business 
lack of adequate capital: 

3. Elimination of multiple surtax exemp- 
tions would improve the competitive position 
of small businesses in relation to large 
Multicorporate organizations, It would in- 
Sure that a provision designed as an ald to 
Small business is not converted into a wind- 
fall for large business; 

4. The $120 million annual gain in rev- 
enue from enactment of the multiple surtax 
exemption proposal would contribute to the 
President's goal of tax reduction within a 
framework of fiscal responsibility. 

The Committee added that the President's 
tax program contains a number of other 
Proposals which would help meet the needs 
ot the small business community. 

The White House Committee on Small 
Business is a group appointed by the Presi- 
dent to join the efforts of agencies within 
the executive branch which are most fa- 
Millar with the problems of small business. 


More From the Test Ban Mailbag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
asking that more extracts from letters I 
have received from all over the Nation 
Opposing the test ban treaty be repro- 
duced below because considerable inter- 
est seems to have been generated by the 
extracts previously placed in the RECORD: 

Philadelphia, Pa.: This test ban treaty 
actually the burial of the West. The 
leopard has not changed its spots. The only 
Alternative to annihilation is strategic nu- 
Clear strength. The public is being given 
Only the favorable facts concerning the 
treaty. It is imperative that the people 
Tealize what is going on.” 

Brooklyn, N.Y.: “Russia as always is seek- 
ing to trap us.” - 

Orange, Calif.: Make certain that the vi- 
Clous test ban negotiated by Harriman is re- 
jected. Are we going to give the Soviets an 
agreement that they want in order to take 
advantage of us again?” 

Los Angeles, Calif.: "The bad far outweighs 
the good.” 

Beverly Hills, Calif.: “Everyone wants peace 
and a cessation of tests but are we not per- 
haps walking into a trap? Our administra- 
tion seems launched on a policy of coexist- 
ence with communism and a naive trust in 
its motives.” 

Pacific Palisades, Calif.: “Can we not make 
the practical assumption that such an agree- 
ment could only be concluded if Russia 
Could see a clear-cut advantage for her and 
& disadvantage for us? If we accept any 
Other premise are we not risking our exist- 
ence on very shaky wishful thinking?“ 
5 Ala.: Alert the American peo- 

e.” 

Santa Ana, Calif.: “Russia has broken 50 
Out of 52 agreements and would break this 
One when it helps destroy the United States.” 

Quartz Hill, Calif.: “There's no such thing 
as honest coexistence with Khrushchev.” 
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Findlay, Ohio: “The American people are 
being betrayed into the hands of the inter- 
national Communist conspiracy.” 

Santa Monica, Calif.: “It taxes one's imag- 
ination to figure out how any one can sin- 
cerely believe that the Soviet Union would 
agree to anything that was not to her ad- 
vantage.“ 

San Diego, Calif.: Defeat such an in- 
famous sellout of America. Who, in their 
right mind, would trust Mr. K. or Russia?” 

Homestead, Fla.: The truth is being sup- 
pressed, and Americans are being propagan- 
dized and pressured into suicide. Even FK 
said, ‘We cannot take less (than effective in- 
spection) * * ** and then proceeded to 
take less and to propagandize and pressure 
Americans to take less.” 

Lancaster, Calif.: “The agreement that was 
put up on the A-test is the bunk, they (the 
Russians) have stated that they would rule 
the world and they were not kidding." 

Austin, Tex.: “Our security would be tam- 
pered with.” ` 

Santa Barbara, Calif.: 
ban treaty.” 

Indianapolis, Ind.: “Save us.“ 

Millburn, N.J.: “Timing is usually perfect 
with the administration forces: Note the ac- 
cent on Strontium 90 content in milk just 
as hearings are getting underway." 

North Hollywood, Calif.: “Prevent ratifi- 
cation of the partial test ban by the Senate: 
This is another Yalta.” 

McLean, Nebr.: “We sincerely hope the 
Senate votes against it.” 


“No on the test 


Reality of Emancipation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


j OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, under- 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following letter from 
Harry Daniels, of Washington, D.C.: 

Wasuinaron, D.C., August 15, 1963. 
Hon. AnaM C. POWELL, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran REPRESENTATIVE PoweLL: Would it be 
asking too much of you to ask for permis- 
sion to have the two following letters pub- 
lished the the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD: 


[Published in Washington Post, Aug. 12, 
1963] 
“REALITY OF EMANCIPATION 

“I hope all Negroes realize the fact Pres- 
ident Kennedy has killed his chances for re- 
election because he stood fast for their equal 
rights. Through all the pressure and meas- 
ureless responsibility the President stood 
like a great giant with the strength of God 
to assure equal rights for Negroes, 

“Time forbids Negroes to forget their 
great, noble friend, John Kennedy, for mak- 
ing the emancipation a reality, for striving 
with all his might to promote and secure 
the establishment of inalienable equal rights 
for Negroes. 

“Harry DANIELS.” 

The following appeared in the Washing- 
ton Daily News, August 15, 1963: 

“No NONSENSE 

“In asking for his civil rights, the Negro 
is not asking for the stars, but for his in- 
alienable rights which God in His wisdom 
endowed upon him. What race on this earth 
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can go in pursuit of life, liberty, and happi- 
ness when it is held in chains? 

“The fact must be recognized that these 
rights are eternal and the world can no 
longer delay their coming by hooking both 
right and wrong together under the guise 
of democracy. The Federal Government 
must see to it that Negroes throughout the 
Nation are freely allowed to register and 
vote.“ 

“Sincerely yours, 
“Harry Danrtecs.” 


Can America’s Libraries Handle Our Co- 
lossal Rate of Accumulating Knowledge? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 30, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, follow- 
ing are excerpts from a speech I deliver- 
ed to the members of the Reference 
Service Division at the American Library 
5 Conference on Monday, July 

There is a serious problem today in 
America that unfortunately has not 
come to the forefront of the Nation’s at- 
tention. We are experiencing a “knowl- 
edge explosion,” and unfortunately we 
have neglected to look into the means to 
harness this explosion and make efficient 
use of the rapidly accumulating store- 
house of knowledge. The following re- 
marks are directed to this serious de- 
ficiency and make explicit the problem 
facing the future of American intellec- 
tual pursuit. 

Your committee was somewhat surprised 
when I suggested as my title: “Can Amer- 
ica’s Libraries Handle Our Colossal Rate of 
Accumulating Knowledge?” 

Let me assure you at the very outset that 
with all due respect to your efforts, in my 


judgment, the answer is a categorical “no.” 


You will undoubtedly, in this conference, 
hear many prophets warn about the crisis 
in our library services. 

These warnings should not be taken 
lightly. They are true. 

We are experiencing a fantastic knowledge 
explosion throughout the world but, tragi- 
cally, our own country appears to be drag- 
ging its feet in finding adequate ways to 
harness the intellectual fallout from this 
explosion. 

In too many instances, we still are using 
horse and buggy methods in our llbrary 
services, Even though businessmen are 
learning that libraries have à real dollars 
and cents value to them, their interest in 
their community libraries are miniscule. 

In 1961, 18 million persons—1i16.5 million 
rural and 1.5 milion urban—still had no 
readily accessible public library service avall- 
able to them. 

U.S. Commissioner of Education, Francis 
Keppell recently told my committee that 110 
million Americans—with 60 million of these 
living In urban areas—in 1961 had access 
only to libraries which were inadequate ac- 
cording to minimum State standards, 

These libraries offer only limited and out- 
dated book collections, and frequently are 
iil-housed, understaffed, and open for use 
only a few hours a week. 

The Nation is trying to meet the needs of 
mid-20th-century intellectual pursuits in a 
virtual straitjacket. 
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Fantastically primitive is, I believe, a fair 
way to describe our library efforts in many 
parts of America. 

Ponder, if you will, this reality: With the 
possible exception of penal institutions, pub- 
lie library buildings are probably the oldest 
governmental structures in use today. 
Studies of the age and adequacy of public 
library buildings in three States—Callfornia, 
Indiana and Wisconsin—provide some in- 
sight into the magnitude of this problem. 
Thirty percent of the public libraries in 
theso three States were bullt before 1910. 
Eighty-five percent were erected before 1920. 
Of all public libraries, only 4 percent were 
constructed since 1940. The median age of 
these structures is now 54 years. Reporting 
libraries in 13 States estimate that they will 
need 30 percent more space in the next 7 
years. The construction now planned by 
local libraries, 1.6 million square feet, will 
fall short of estimated needs by more than 
2 million square feet. 

Statistics, at best, are boring unless we can 
relate them to actuality. 

Why should we be concerned? Because 
the library today is becoming the storehouse 
of knowledge in the community. It is the 
clearinghouse of information for a nation 
whose intellectual curiosity is being increased 
dally as the world grows smaller and com- 
plexities increase, 

The library today is the average American's 
university—and the demand for service will 
grow in ever increasing bounds, 

By the end of the decade, there will be an 
increase of at least 37 million local library 
users. This is a conservative estimate and 
applies only to the conventional library—the 
stampede on special library facilities cannot 
be properly estimated. 

A tremendous effort is being exerted to 
improve this situation, but I’m afraid it will 
be a very long, long time before we close the 
gap. 

As you know, my committee voted out a 
bill to provide Federal assistance to help 
meet the library crisis. You will be happy to 
know that this bill has been recalled to re- 
move the Powell amendment, which would 
bar any Federal funds to segregated library 
facilities. 

The Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare has ruled in a decision which appar- 
ently has completely missed public notice 
that the definition of public“ means a 
building available to all. Any library prac- 
ticing discrimination is not available to all— 
ergo, it is not public and thus is not quali- 
fled to receive Federal aid. 

This is a far-reaching decision. But under 
this definition, the Powell amendment no 
longer appears necessary in the library bill. 
I am sure you will agree the chance of pass- 
ing the legislation is markedly better with- 
out the Powell amendment. 

I have dealt so far with the broad aspects 
of the library problem. But my purpose in 
visiting you today is to discuss the role of 
the special Ubrary. 

As chairman of a special committee study- 
ing the need for a data processing and in- 
formation retrieval center, I am particularly 
pleased to be with you today. 

I submit, ladies and gentlemen, that the 
word “librarian” is today a misnomer. It 
will be even more so before this decade is 
over. 

As Christopher Stevenson, manager of 
the Technical Information Quarterly at 
General Electric recently stated: 

In addition to its social responsibilities, 
every profession has also the responsibility 
to continuously build a core of specialized 
knowledge in its professional field of work. 
Whatever peripheral skills may be useful to 
librarians, our basic core of specialized 
Knowledge is concerned with the organiza- 
tion and utilization of information. This 
phase of library training has been sadly ne- 
glected. During this period of neglect, a 
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tremendous literature of specialization has 
grown up in the United States, and we li- 
brarians find ourselves today unequipped 
with the tools for organizing and utilizing 
this literature.” 

The librarian of tomorrow will be more 
properly called an information scientist— 
or perhaps a retrievist—one skilled in the 
art of retrieving information to satisfy the 
insatiable lust for knowledge among our 
people. 

My committee is now probing the entire 
problem of special librarians—what rela- 
tionship they will have to my proposal for 
the establishment of a national data proc- 
essing and information retrieval center. 

Let there be no mistake. The demand on 
our special libraries in the next decade will 
be staggering. 

What trends will effect special libraries 
within the next decade, the doubling of the 
gross national product; a fantastic increase 
in research and development; an increase in 
the ratio of special librarians to research 
workers and the need for more technical 
skills in special librarianship. 

Our gross national product in 1980 wiil- 
approximate 1,000 billion 1959 dollars: Our 
population will increase 37 percent by 1980 
to 246 million. It will require higher skills. 
Demands on our library facilities will be 
staggering. 

But of greatest interest to me are the re- 
ports that by 1969—only 6 years from now, 
4 percent of our gross national product, or 
approximately $28 billion will be devoted to 
research and development. 

If these figures are true—and I believe 
they are—then our demand for the new ver- 
sion of today’s librarian will be beyond com- 
prehension. By 1980, the figure for research 
and development will reach 640 billion an- 
nually, and unless we undertake a drastic 
revision of our present methods of informa- 
tion retrieval, I fear we will be in serious 
trouble. j 

This is why I am so anxious to determine— 
as chairman of a special subcommittee stud- 
ying the advisability of a National Data 
Processing and Information Retrieval Cen- 
ter—if there is a better way to harness the 
vast knowledge explosion for more orderly 
use by the entire scientific and educational 
community, 

It is significant to me that 9 years ago 
the Soviet Union established the U.S.S.R. 
Institute of Sclentific and Technological In- 
formation in Moscow. Three years after this 
institute began functioning, the Soviet 
Union plunged its first Sputnik into orbit. 
To this day there is considerable speculation 
on how important a role did the Soviet re- 
search retrieval center play in Russia's 
spectacular “first” into space. 

The Soviet Union's center receives research 
data assembled from 90 countries, published 
in 68 languages. All of this material is trans- 
lated into Russion, codified, digested, and 
turned into the institute's systematized 
files for use by the entire Soviet scientific 
community, 

The world total of scientific and technical 
publications has reached astronomical pro- 
portions—400,000. It is humanly impossible 
for any researcher or team of researchers to 
keep up with this endless flow of new knowl- 
edge being developed in universities and 
scientific laboratories throughout the world. 
Uniess the United States develops a more 
efficient way of compiling this vast torrent 
of knowledge, we may find ourselves again 
racing against the world in the technological 
explosion. 

There are several nations already substan- 
tially ahead of us in the establishment of a 
central information retrieval center. In ad- 
dition to the Soviet Union, France, England. 
Italy and The Netherlands already have in- 
formation retrieval centers in various forms 
in operation. 

It is my firm conviction that before this 
decade is over, data processing and informa- 
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tion retrieval will be one of the biggest in- 
dustries in America and the world. The tre- 
mendous knowledge explosion which is 
sweeping the world makes it imperative that 
this civilization develop more efficient ways 
of grasping the full meaning of man’s in- 
tellectual discoveries, 

I am fully convinced that just as this 
Nation spent the forties in nuclear develop- 
ment and the fifties to space exploration, the 
generation of the sixties will see the advent 
of a tremendous emphasis on data processing 
and information retrieval. 

Since the beginning of recorded history. 
man’s capability to accumulate and retrieve 
information has paced his progress. Today 
we are witnessing a grave threat to this 
progress, 

This threat has been eloquently described 
by the eminent neurologist, Dr. Grey-Walter: 

“During the last two generations the rate 
of accumulation of knowledge has been sO 
colossally accelerated that not even the most 
noble and most tranquil brain can now store 
and consider even a thousandth part of It. 
Humanity is in a critical state compared with 
which the constitution of the dinosaur and 
the community of the Tower of Babel were 
triumphant. 

“The root of this evil is that facts accumu- 
late at a far higher rate than does the under- 
standing of them. Rational thought de- 
pends literally on ratio on the proportion 
and relations between things. As facts are 
collected, the number of possible relations 
between them increases at an enormous 
rate.“ 

Dr. Vannevar Bush, the great American 
scientist, characterized the urgency of the 
problem with the following grim note: Sel- 
ence may become bogged down in its owD 
products, inhibited like a colony of bacteria 
by Its own exudations.” 

The staggering statistics amply testify to 
this pejorative state of affairs. 

During the last 33 years, there has been a 
10-fold increase in the number of scientists 
and engineers; from 50,000 in 1930 to more 
than a half million today. Indeed, one au- 
thority estimates that the number of scien- 
tists now living is greater than the number 
of all scientists who ever lived before. 

The prodigious output flowing from this 
ocean of creative activity is overwhelming- 
More than 130,000 research and development 
projects per year are of Government origin. 
representing two-third of the $15 billion our 
country now spends on research. 

We have more than 120,000 technical 
journals in the world. Our patent office has 
more than 7 million patents on file. There 
are more than 600 specialized science infor- 
mation services. 

Indeed we have reached a-stage in the ac- 
cumulation of knowledge where manual 
searching for information is quickly becom- 
ing an impossible and extremely costly task. 

We now have bibliographies of bibliog- 
raphies. The last issue of the World Bibli- 
ography of Bibliographies” contains more 
than 100,000 separately collated volumns of 
bibliographies. 

And yet, it is painfully apparent that the 
human capacity to absorb knowledge is al- 
most minuscule in comparison to the fan- 
tastic amount of Information available. 

For example, the average person reading 
12 hours a day, for 50 years, can at best rea 
about 16,000 to 18,000 technical books in a 
lifetime. We have about 30 million books 
in the world today. 

The enormous gap in our capacity to store 
and retrieve information and at the same 
time meet the demands and responsibilities 
of our society has created the most costly 
and wasteful drain on our resources, which 
is without parallel in the entire history 
mankind. 

The appalling figures speak for themselves. 
One major U.S. company spent more than 
$250,000 and 5 years of research in an at- 
tempt to solve an electronic switching prob- 
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lem only to learn that the information was 
&vallable 6 months before the project started. 

A cloud seeding experiment has recently 
been made at a cost of $3 million. Shortly 
after completion of the experiment, it was 
learned the same information has been ob- 
tained at a cost of $256,000. 

We could never exhaust this catalog of 
Waste. It is, however, sufficiently dramatic 
to make us responsive to meet the greatest 
Challenge of our time, a challenge fraught 
With power to either suffocate our progress 
or ennoble the aspiration and welfare of 
Mankind. 

Indeed, the harnessing of power from 
&clentific knowledge through data processing 
and information retrieval will surely surpass 
the rich rewards derived from harnessing 
atomic energy for peaceful purposes. 

It should be a source of concern to all of 
Us that the Soviete appear to be so efficient 
that Dr. Finley Carter, director of the Stan- 
23 Research Institute, was prompted to 

te: 

“In order to better know what American 
Scientists are doing, one must read Soviet 
Journals of abstracts.” 

John Gunther, the well-known American 
Teporter writes: 

“Russian abstracting services are so com- 
Plete and so well developed that it has come 
to the point where American scientists learn 
about new accomplishments by Americans 
in their field from Russian abstract journals.” 

The importance of centralizing informa- 
tion has been attested to as one of the key 
factors in the success the Soviets have had 
20 far. As pointed out by Dr. Michailov, 
director of the Institute of Scientific In- 
formation of the USSR. Academy of 

ences: 

“Nine years of operational service of the 
Institute of Scientific Information under 
USSR. Academy of Sciences justify com- 
Pletely the establishment of a centralized 
documentation agency, since it is only with- 
in a centralized documentation service that 
the world’s overall output of scientific pub- 
cations can be processed and synthesized. 
Besides, the centralized system of informa- 
tion provides a fair base for effective mech- 
anization and automation development.” 

The above is supported by Prof. Boris M. 
Tareey, also from Vinity, who states: 

"Experience gained from information work 
in the U.S.S.R. and in other countries indi- 
Cates that the complex and important task 
of providing complete, Le., ‘total’ information 
on all recent scientific and technical devel- 
°pments throughout the world can be ac- 
Complished by a central scientific informa- 
tion institute which has at its disposal 
Many highly qualified specialists, suitable 

cal equipment, and sufficent funds for 
Acquisition of current literature from many 
erent countries. The Institute of Sclen- 
saga Information is such a center in Rus- 


In my bill, H.R. 1946, I proposed the estab- 
Ushment of the National Research Data Proc- 
®ssing and Information Retrieval Center to 
ameliorate some of the abysmal shortcom- 
and dangers to which facts and figures 
Just stated bear witness. For it is readily 
apparent that the lack of a central organ, 
amidst hundreds of abstracting devices and 
Nelnttes specializing information services, 
king efficiency and control over duplica- 
aa of research projects costing billions of 
Uars is a deadly danger to the survival of 
Our country. 
i The timing and need for the center which 
ae Proposed have never been more urgent 
Gon n Tune responsibilities of our 
tine ent to our citizens and the scien- 
x lo community must be met at once with 
nergy, dedication and leadership worthy of 

Our heritage. 
4 ‘The cries for help from our scientists are 
esperate and justly demanding. The dis- 
Sit vice president of Tulane Univer- 
Y. Dr. F. R. Cagle, only a few months ago 
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succinctly captured today’s mood of our 
scientists by saying: 

“I speak as a scientist complainant * * * 
as a biologist frustrated by the difficulties 
of obtaining articles essential to my re- 
search * * as a bewildered administrator 
participating in decisio! Sin 
frightened observed of the literature prob- 
lems of my biologist colleagues“ * * as an 
angry critic of our Government for failing to 
have concern about technical information 

see," 

It is therefore of little surprise that my 
proposal has received such gratifying re- 
sponse and support. 

The distinguished soldier-scientist, for- 
mer Chief of Research and Development in 
the Department of the Army, Lt. Gen. 
Arthur G. Truddeau, recently pointed out: 

“I believe you of industry, our academic 
allies and the agencies of Government need 
to get together and back what I think is 
needed here—let's call it SATIC—A Scien- 
tific and Technological Information Cen- 
ter—a national clearinghouse for the most 
complete’ and comprehensive acquisition, 
translation, and exchange of information 
that we can get from all segments of our 
Nation and from the rest of the free world.” 

A Washington University editor writes: 

“Above all, in this country we need a 
central agency to coordinate the overall 
information effort; winnow the total produc- 
tion; and pick up the loose ends like foreign 
publications, research bulletins, graduate 
theses, Government reports and papers de- 
livered at conferences. g and op- 
erating such an institution would be an 
effort no bigger than others we have made, 
no more ponderous than others the Govern- 
ment has shouldered and carried home. It 
would deserve to be called investment rather 
than extravagance.” 

One of the most distinguished foreign 
critics on information retrieval, whose ex- 
pert advice and services have been solicited 
by various Government agencies for many 
years, including the National Science Foun- 
dation, whose record of objective scientific 
analysis is unassailable, professor of mathe- 
matical logic and linguistics, Y. Bar-Hillel, 
has recently stated: 

“There could, for instance, hardly be any 
doubt that the establishment of the insti- 
tution corresponding to the Russian All- 
Union Institute of Scientific and Technolo- 
gical Information could greatly improve the 
existing situation in the information field 
in the United States and could be an overall 
improvement.” 

Needless to say, there are many others who 
voice similar views. Clearly, the establish- 
ment of a national center is the most urgent 
need and merits the highest consideration 
and priority. 

The benefits to be derived from the es- 
tablishment of a national center are too 
numerous and too obvious to need further 
elaboration here. However, there is one 
outstanding bonus which can be had. It is 
less obvious, and, therefore, I shall detall 
some of the hidden rich rewards awaiting 
the realization of a national center. 

We are all too familiar with the current 
shortages of scientists, the costly expense 
involved in obtaining a technical education 
and the difficulty of attracting students to 
pursue degrees in science. And yet, not- 
withstanding these obstacles, the establish- 
ment of a national center could double the 
number of scientists by cutting wasteful 
duplication and mountainous literature 
searches which consume as much as 70 per- 
cent of our scientists’ time. 

Never before in history have we faced such 
a titantic challenge. The hour is fast ap- 
proaching when we must act or be left be- 
hind, adrift in a fog of technological con- 
fusion. The rewards in accepting this great 
challenge are boundless. The decision is 
ours. 
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Beware of Poison in Small Doses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Ken- 
nedy administration has been most 
adroit at getting acceptance of its 
schemes by dishing them out in small, 
seemingly harmless potions. The end 
result, however, will be a fatal dose of 
poison which may see the demise of this 
Republic. 

Most dangerous trifling by the vision- 
aries in the White House is in the area 
of disarmament. President Kennedy’s 
policies are seriously endangering the 
security of the United States through 
what amounts to unilateral disarma- 
ment while the enemy, Communist 
Russia, continues to increase its military 
strength and aggressive potential. 

The following article by Ken Thomp- 
son, editorial writer of the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, reminds us that we are fol- 


(By Ken Thompson) 

Politicians have a way of getting what they 
want, and the Kennedy administration is no 
exception. Its leaders know—perhaps better 
than any of their predecessors—that the 
people will swallow in small doses what they 
will reject in quantity. 

The disarmament program of the Kennedy 
administration is a perfect example of how 
a radical scheme cannot be sold to Congress 
or the public in a single package, but can be 
put over piecemeal. 

On April 18, 1962, the United States of- 
fered a draft treaty to the Soviets at Geneva. 
Based upon a U.N. speech by the President 
7 months earlier and a State Department 
pamphlet entitled Freedom From War,” the 
proposed treaty would have eliminated the 
Armed Forces of this Nation over a period of 
6 to 10 years and replaced them with an all- 
powerful United Nations peace force. 

There were 50 many loopholes in that pro- 
posed treaty that the Soviets could have 
marched their armies through them on the 
road to world conquest. Even if the Reds 
chose to abide by the principles, the best 
that could be expected from the outcome 
would have been an irredeemable loss of 
American sovereignty and ultimate world 
government under the U.N. 

Millions of Americans were horrified by 
this radical proposal and there was never a 
chance that the Senate would have ratified 
such a treaty. Yet today—1 months after 
that incredible disarmament plan was 
laughed out of Geneva—we have traveled a 
long way down the road toward disarmament 
which was mapped by its authors. We have 
already taken many of the steps which they 
specifically outlined. If anything, we are 
probably well ahead of schedule on that 6- 
to 10-year program. 

One of the primary requirements of that 
plan, of course, was a test-ban treaty—which 
we have just signed with the Soviets. Many 
people may have forgotten that on November 
27, 1961, the Soviets proposed a nearly identi- 
cal treaty calling for a ban on tests In the 
atmosphere, under water, and in space with- 
out international controls. : 

That proposal was flatly rejected by the 
United States and Britain, and was labeled in 
an official joint report filed by the two Gov- 
ernments as “an extraordinary step backe 
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ward.” Today the same plan is called a 
“giant step toward peace“ or a “victory for 
mankind.” 

The Soviets, of course, have insisted time 
and again that they would never sign a test- 
ban pact unless it were part of an agreement 
on general and complete disarmament. The 
President tells us that there is nothing hid- 
den beneath the test ban treaty. If this is 
true, the Soviets have departed from a long- 
standing demand. 

It seems possible, however, that a secret 
agreement leading toward total disarmament 
could be lurking beneath the syrface. That 
possibility appears more plausible when you 
consider the whole series of other measures 
which have been taken in the past year in 
the area of arms control. 

The April 1962 disarmament scheme called 
for a gradual reduction of nuclear arms and 
delivery systems. We have already aban- 
doned the RS-70, are phasing out the B-52 
and B-58 and have scrapped the Skybolt. ` 

Production, testing, and research were to 
be halted under the plan. We have killed 
the Nike-Zeus program, downgraded the 
Dyna-Soar and nuclear plane projects and 
discontinued development of multimegaton 


weapons. 

Under the original disarmament scheme, 
production of fissionable material for mili- 
tary purposes was to have been stopped and 
outer space reserved for peaceful purposes. 
Just recently we offered to meet the first of 
these requirements, and for some time now 
we have been boosting the NASA ciyillan 
space program at the expense of developing 
nuclear rockets. 

A principal requirement of the disarma- 
ment scheme was to prevent the spread of 
nuclear weapons and knowhow to nonnu- 
clear nations, This was agreed to in the 
treaty signed last month in Moscow, 

Military bases were to have been disman- 
tiled and weapons and men stationed abroad 
were to have been brought home. 

We have already dismantied Jupiter and 
Titan missile bases in Turkey, planned the 
withdrawal of B-47’s and the elimination of 
IRBM's in Europe. In their place, the ad- 
ministration’s policy is to concentrate almost 
exclusively on Minuteman and Polaris weap- 
ons which are limited to a primarily defen- 
sive role. 

Measures were to have been taken which 
would reduce the chance of “accidental” 
war. The first step—installation of a hot 
line” between Washington and Moscow— 
has already been accomplished. 

We have not yet begun severely cutting 
back the level of manpower, nor have we 
ceded compulsory jurisdiction to the World 
Court or begun to build up that U.N. “peace 
force” which would ultimately be so powerful 
that no nation or combination of nations 
could challenge its will—all specifically 
called for in the April 1962 disarmament 
draft treaty. 

But after all, that scheme was to have 
been accomplished over a period of 6 to 10 
years and the steps we have already taken 
have been accomplished in only 14 months, 

The really frightening aspect of this story 
is that, of course, the April 1962 disarma- 
ment treaty was rejected at Geneva and the 
Russians are not bound by any treaty to 
take the snme steps-we have been taking— 
nor is there any indication that they are 
taking them. 

We are disarming unilaterally—in the 
absence of a treaty and without the least 
guarantee or inspection system to assure 
that the enemy will follow suit. 

Some 14 months ago the State Depart- 
ment came up with a crazy blueprint for 
surrender, Although it was vetoed, we are 
today following that blueprint as if it were 
the law of the land. 

Unless the Kennedy administration makes 
a sharp turn away from the path it is fol- 
lowing, we will be disarmed long before the 
original timetable has run its course. 
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We Still Can't Understand Policy of 
Spending in Red 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
we have heard many erudite and theo- 
retical explanations from the adminis- 
tration why deficit spending is in the 
best interests of the Nation—why the 
public debt limit must be periodically in- 
creased to authorize greater Govern- 
ment borrowing for administration pro- 
grams. We have heard the Government 
must pour billions into the economy to 
prevent a financial recession; and we 
have heard that spending beyond the 
limit of our revenues is not really bad 
business, buf in fact an improvement 
over the “puritan” habit of balancing 
the budget. We have heard a great deal, 
most recently in the passage of an ex- 
tension for the $309 billion ceiling set 
last May. However, many people out 
my way don’t seem to understand how 
the Government can year after year 
spend more money than it takes in. 
They think of Government financing in 
terms of their own financial problems 
and know that spending must be related 
to income or financial disaster will result. 
They know that future generations will 
have our tremendous deficits as their 
heritage. Their views, which are clear- 
ly reflected in the August 12, 1963, ed- 
itorial of the Flint Journal, have a sound 
and urgent ring and I commend them to 
the attention of my colleagues. The 
editorial follows: 5 

We STILL CAN'T UNDERSTAND POLICY oF 
SPENDING IN Rep 

The Kennedy administration is seeking an 
extension through November 30 of a tempo- 
rary legal ceiling of $309 billion on the U.S. 
national debt. 

ralsed the Hmit to $307 billion 
through June 30 and to $309 billion during 
July and August. The $307 billion was an 
increase over the previous temporary limit 
of $305 billion. 

Unless the Senate follows the action of 
the House and approves the extension, the 
permanent debt limit of $285 billion will 
be back in effect on September 1. And, in 
case It has slipped your mind, that perma- 
nent limit is somewhere around $20 billion 
less than the actual debt. 

So it is a good guess that the so-called 
temporary limit will remain in effect, and 
eventually even that limit will have to be 
boosted to keep pace with Government 
spending. 

The disturbing part of this situation is 
that too few people seem to be disturbed 
about it. - 

Even thought the debt has passed the 
2300 billion mark, there are angry cries of 
protest from the administration whenever 
Republican leaders criticize its economic 
policies. 

Whenever the charge is made that Presi- 
dent Kennedy is in the clutches of the “big 
spenders,” administration spokesmen counter 
by trying to trace our economic woes back 
to the Eisenhower administration. They 
claim it is necessary for the Government to 
spend more money to prevent a serious finan- 
cial recession. : 

This, of course, is an old argument. And 
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it’s one to which the Kennedy administra- 
tion is wed—that good times are dependent 
on the freedom with which the Federal Gov- 
ernment feeds money into the economy. 

This is a notion which always has con- 
fused us. Despite its size, the Government 
has always seemed to us like a family or a 
business. In trying to make a financial go 
of either, it is necessary to budget your op- 
erations on the basis of the income avall- 
able. You might stretch your credit now 
and then if a special situation or emergency 
calls for such action, but if you live beyond 
your means continually you're headed for 
only one situation—the rocks. Sooner or 
later you—or your children—will experience 
disaster. 

But when the same principle is appiled to 
Government, we're told the only way to keep 
the economy ‘spinning is to go deeper into 
debt. 

If the Government didn’t run up such 
debts by spending more money, the deficit 
spenders argue, then millions of people 
would be out of work, the economy would 
lag, and things might get to the panic stage. 

We still don't get it. “Sure, it’s possible 
for the Government to cut taxes, increase its 
spending, and generally bail the country out 
of a financial downturn. But the point we 
don't comprehend is how it is possible to do 
this year after year after year without some- 
body getting it in the neck; namely, the 
taxpayer. 

There are those who try to explain such a 
policy something Uke this: “When the Gov- 
ernment spends, it keeps things going. It 
steps up the lower level of activity and it 
generally comes to the rescue. By doing 
that, more taxes are collected and the money 
that was a deficit now becomes a surplus.” 

Sorry, but we still don't understand it. 
All we know is that for the past many years 
we have been operating from one deficit to 
another. No real attempt has been made 
to live by any other accounting. Oh, there 
are speeches made about balanced budgets, 
but no one really puts any stock into them 
anymore. Government deficit has come to 
be regarded as something we can't do with- 
out. And little attention is paid to its size. 

We still are naive—or perhaps old fash- 
loned— enough to feel that, as in the case 
of a family or a business, this policy of con- 
tinually spending more money than we have 
is going to catch up with us. If we won't 
face the music, elther our children or their 
children will have to, 

So with all our current problems why 
worry about future generations, you ask? 
Well, maybe we shouldn't. Still, it seems to 
come under the heading of being dishonest. 

But then dishonesty, like deficit spending, 
seems to be condoned by more and more 
people today. Perhaps we are a little old 
fashioned at that. 


TVA Now a Global Household 
Word 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOE L. EVINS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. EVINS. Mr. Speaker, TVA, like 
OK, has become a familiar American 
known and used around the world, 
as the Baltimore Sun observes in a re- 
cent editorial. And, the editorial adds, 
everywhere TVA stands for affirmative 
Government action for the rehabilitation 
of regions and the economic betterment 
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of the people, based on the great example 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority. 

“OK, TVA,” the Baltimore newspaper 
Captions its editorial calling attention to 

significant recognition of American 
enterprise in regional development. 

Mr. Speaker, I request unanimous 
consent that this editorial from the 
August 16, 1963, Baltimore Sun be re- 
Printed in the Recorp. It follows: 

OK. TV. A. 


Some American words and combinations 
Of words or Initials are known all over the 
World. One is OK.“ Another is “hotdog.” 
Others close to a state of universality are 
chewing-gum,” “snackbar” and lately even 
“drugstore.” And then there is T. V. A.“ 

No regional-development program in our 
time has so captured the imaginations of 
countries everywhere as has the Tennessee 
Valley Authority. To begin with, the con- 
cept has grandeur: the rehabilitation of an 
entire river complex, with all the implica- 
tions of improved standards of living, faster 

rtation, pleasurable recreation, higher 
e and burgeoning industry. The point 
about the Tennesgee valley is that there the 
Concept has worked out, and everybody 
about it. Any similar enterprise else- 
Where, whether in dream or in being, whether 
On the Mekong or the Indus, whether minia- 
ture or mighty, is called a TVA.“ 
The Alliance for Progress Is now consider- 
Sponsorship of an irrigation project in 
the basin of the Yaque del Sur River in the 
can Republic. If carried through, it 
is expected to revive or open to cultivation 
Eome 500,000 acres of land, and to affect for 
the better the lives of some 250,000 people. 
In this case the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Would be actually involved, to supervise the 
Construction stages. But the Dominicans 
Would call it a FT. V. A.“ anyway. 


The National Student Association and 
the Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. C. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, this week 
fhe National Student Association 1s 
olding its 16th National Student Con- 
Fress at the University of Indiana, I 
think it is well at this time to bring to 
the public attention some claims which 
have been made concerning NSA and 
the House Committee on Un-American 
Vities. Apparently some officers of 
NSA have publicly said that the com- 
kante endorses NSA for its policies, al- 
ough this is contrary to fact. 
I would like to insert at this point in 
e Recor» an article from the June is- 
Sue of the New Guard magazine which 
exposes the falsehood of these NSA 
Tats. I would also like to Include a 
shi from the staff director of the Com- 
tee on Un-American Activities which 
the committee position on this 


exp 
Matter, 
News Mawacemenr: NSA Srvue—NSA 
OFFICIAL TRAPPED IN A FIB: THE UNLIKELY 
Cramm Trat HUAC Prasen NSA FOR ANTI- 
RED Worx z 

of ne Verbal lie has achieved some measure 
tenuous respectability in recent months. 
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The President started the trend early in his 
administration by denying that any “missile 
gap” existed—a claim he made often during 
the campaign. Now, despite a Senate sub- 
committee report which casts serious doubts 
on the reliability of intelligence reports 
from Cuba, Administration officials continue 
to insist that Cuba is no military threat to 
the United States. 

With such examples set by their elders, 
what could we have expected from the 
junior league of the leftist community? 

I refer to the National Student Associ- 
ation (which likes to call itself in print, 
the U.S. National Student Association— 
another lie, but that is a different mat- 
ter). NSA has been running into diffi- 
culty of late because a great many of its 
member schools are questioning the organi- 
zation’s right to represent political views of 
American students. 

Whenever an anti-NSA trend on campus 
gets to the point where some students ac- 
tually’ call for disaffillation, NSA can be 
counted upon to send out its first string 
officials to “clear up distortions,” ete., about 
the association. 

This anti“ movement has appeared on 
various campuses since 1961—and a grand 
total of 34 schools with an enroliment of 
230,000 have pulled out, Inevitably, Rutgers 
University, a New Jersey State institution, 
felt the impact of this nationwide movement. 


PRAISE FROM THE WORKER, AND HUAC 


So on to Rutgers went NSA president Den- 
nis Shaul, a Notre Dame graduate who served 
NSA as a vice president in a prior year. Con- 
fronted in public debate by YAF's national 
chairman, Bob Bauman, Shaul gave a dry, 
hardly inspiring, defense of the association 
which he heads. At one point Bauman in- 
troduced as evidence of NSA's continued 
leftward trend, words of high praise from 
the pages of The Worker, an official Com- 
munist publication. 

Bauman was careful to preface his remarks 
with the statement that he did not con- 
sider NSA in any way Communist-dominated 
or infiltrated. However, he pointed out that 
Communist youth leaders and front organiz- 
ers had been allowed free run of the last 
National Student Congress at Ohio State 
University and had exerted considerable in- 
fluence on the passage of several important 
resolutions. \ 

In rebuttal, Shaul made the amazing 
statement that none other than the House 
Committee on Un-American Activities had 
praised NSA for anti-Communist work: 

Shaul: “The House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, in a letter written to 
Phillips University in 1961 sald: ‘Not only 
has this group no trace of being a Commu- 
nist organization, but this group has been 
the spearhead in the fight against commu- 
nism at the youth and student level’.” (This 
quote is verbatim from a radio tape record- 
ing made of the Bauman-Shaul debate at 
Rutgers University on April 30, 1963.) 

Bauman pressed Shaul to state whether 
he knew the quote had been used by NSA 
supporters at Indiana University during the 
recent NSA referendum, and that House Un- 
American Activities Committee Staff Direc- 
tor Frank McNamara had denied in a wire 
to the university that the committee had 
ever made such a statement about NSA. 

Shaul denied knowledge of McNamara‘s 
telegram, and stated further that he was 
sure that the statement was used with 
McNamara’s permission. He then revealed 
to his audience that he should know what 
he was talking about since NSA had only 
recently sent a representative to the House 
committee asking about its stand on NSA. 

M’'NAMARA LETTER 


What neither Shaul nor Bauman could 
know at the time of the debate was that Mr. 
McNamara, staff directer of the House com- 
mittee, had written a letter clarifying the 
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whole point, which was waiting at YAP 
headquarters in Washington—unopened. 
The letter, dated April 25, 1963, was in re- 
sponse to an inquiry made by YAF on April 
19 concerning an advertisement in the Indi- 
ana University newspaper during the NSA 
dispute there. NSA supporters paid for 
the full-page ad in the Daily Student for 
April 4, 1963, urging the students to vote 
“yes” on the NSA referendum, and printing 
the alleged House Un-American Activities 
Committee quote in full, - 

The McNamara letter should leave no 
doubt that the use of the quote was fraudu- 
lent and purposely deceitful. 

McNamara explained that, at the request 
of a U.S. Senator, the committee prepared a 
A-page report on NSA, dated November 14, 
1960, which the Senator forwarded to a 
member of the Student Senate at Phillips 
University in Enid, Okla. Those familiar 
with the committee's policies on requests of 
this type would immediately recognize that 
the report would not have made conclusive 
evaluations of-NSA—since such characteriz- 
ations are only made through official re- 
ports, issued after hearings and investiga- 
tions. 

McNamara’s letter to YAF was accom- 
panied by a copy of the report. In promi- 
nent print above the typewritten copy ap- 
pears the statement: 

“This committee makes no evaluation in 
this report. The following is only a compila- 
tion of recorded public material contained 
in our files and should not be construed as 
representing the results of any investigations 
or findings by the Committee.” 

The quote used by Shaul as an endorse- 
ment of NSA by the House Un-American 
Activities Committee appears on page 4 of 
the report. It was actually made by the 
NSA Lialson Committee of the National As- 
sociation of Deans of Women, the National 
Association of Student Personnel Adminis- 
trators and the American College Personnel 
Association on April 1, 1953—over 10 years 
ago, The source is clearly stated in the re- 
port. 

Other material in the report is both fa- 
vorable and unfavorable, compiled from a 
variety of sources. 


SHAMEFUL HYPOCRISY 


Staff Director McNamara’s letter to YAP 
Chairman Bauman states unequivocally that 
the statement attributed to the committee 
by NSA, both in the Indiana Daily Student 
ad, and later by NSA President Shaul at the 
Rutgers. debate, was never made by the 
committee. He says: “It is difficult for me 
to understand how the National Student As- 
sociation could attribute the quotation to 
the Committee on Un-American Activities, 
inasmuch as the report specifically stated its 
source and all committee reports of this 
type contain the following prominent nota- 
tion: (which is quoted above) .” 


If Mr. Shaul had actually seen the com- 
mittee document before making his state- 
ment at Rutgers, then he is guilty of the 
most shameful So also are those 
who falsely used the quotation in the Indi- 
ana paper claiming it to be a statement made 
by the committee. 

Fortunately for both Indiana and Rutgers, 
students at both schools have seen through 
the sham and repudiated the organization. 
Yet, what a sad commentary it is on our 
Nation’s college student community that 
some of its most “respected” leaders cannot 
always be relied upon to tell the truth. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON UN-AMERICAN ACTIVITIES, 
Washington, D. O., April 25, 1963, 
Mr, ROBERT E. BAUMAN, 
National Chairman, Young Americans for 
Freedom, Inc, Washington, D.C. 
Dran Bos Baumax: Thank you for sending 
the committee a copy of the ad placed in the 
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“Indiana Daily Student” of April 4 by the 
National Student Association. 

The quotation in the ad attributed to the 
House Committee on Un-American Activities 
‘was never made by the committee. 

On occasions in the past in response to re- 
quests from Members of Congress, the com- 
mittee has prepared for them a typed 41⁄4- 
page report on the National Student Associa- 
tion. This report contained some basic in- 
formation about the NSA compiled from a 
variety of sources. The quotation in the NSA 
ad you forwarded with your letter is an ex- 
cerpt from one of the quotations contained 
in this report. The statement was actually 
made not by the Committee on Un-American 
Activities, but by the NSA Liaison Commit- 
tee of the National Association of Deans of 
Women, the National Association of Student 
Personnel Administrators and the American 
College Personnel Association on April 1, 1953, 
over 10 years ago. 

Committee records indicate that the com- 
mittee supplied a copy of this report to a 
U.S. Senator on November 14, 1960, for trans- 
mittal to a member of the Student Senate 
of Phillips University in Enid, Okla. 

It is difficult for me to understand how 
the National Student Association could at- 
tribute the quotation to the Committee on 
Un-American Activities inasmuch as the re- 
port specifically stated its source and all 
committee reports of this type contain the 
following prominent notation: “This com- 
mittee makes no evaluation in this report. 
The following is only a compilation of re- 
corded public material contained in our files 
and should not be construed as representing 
the results of any investigation or finding 
by the committee.” 

In order that those coricerned may make 

evaluation of the quotation in- 
5 attributed to the committee by the 
National Student Association in its ad, I am 
enclosing a copy of the report from which 
it was excerpted. 

A complete check of all published commit- 
tee documents reveals that there has never 
been any comment on, or characterization 
of, the National Student Association in any 
committee report, the only medium through 
which the committee makes official state- 
ments. 

As you requested, I am returning the NSA 
ad to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
Francis J. MCNAMARA, 
Director. 


Obstacles to Regional Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, the last 
20 years have witnessed an extensive 
growth in the functions of local govern- 
ment. As a result of the rapid expan- 
sion of suburban communities since 1945, 
many city and county governments have 
found it difficult to handle the new prob- 
lems presented by the vast metropolitan 

_complexes. One of the most promising 
solutions found for matters overlapping 
the jurisdictions of several local govern- 
ments has been the formation of regional 
governmental councils. Examples of this 
are the Philadelphia Regional Confer- 
ence of Elected Officials, the San Fran- 
cisco Association of Bay Area Govern- 
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ments, and Washington’s own Metro- 
politan Council of Governments. 
Many of the difficulties faced by these 
régional organizations were cited in a 
speech given by Anne A. Wilkins, the 


chairman of the executive board of the 


Washington council. She addressed a 
joint AMA-NACO session on voluntary 
city-county regional cooperation, in 
Houston on August 10. Mrs. Wilkins 
stressed the need for cooperation and 
made the important point that in the 
absence of. regional groups, area prob- 
lems may be solved “by organizations 
over which our own local governments 
have little or no control.” The text of 
her speech follows: 
OBSTACLES TO REGIONAL COOPERATION 


The obstacles to regional cooperation are 
of increasing concern to many of our fledgling 
regional councils of governments. 

As we attempt to be more than pollyanna 
lodgelike forums for discussing mutual 
problems, as we attempt to tackle some of 
our metropolitan needs, we become more 
aware of the obstacles which must be either 
hurdied or avoided if we are to meet these 
needs. A few councils of governments have 
been made dramatically conscious of the in- 
terests opposed to anything more than lip- 
service cooperation. 

As our councils of governments have met 
through their fledgling years, their members 
have laid a solid basis of confidence and com- 
munication and subsequently a consensus 
on many of the most pressing metropolitan 
problems. We are more than ever conscious 
of the dramatic metropolitan gap which 
exists between our interjurisdictional needs 
and the ability to meet these needs. 

We must begin a countdown on 10 of the 
principal and interrelated obstacles facing 
our various councils of governments. 

10. TOO MANY LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 
- Robert Wood has pointed out that the 
New York area has 1,400 local governments. 
The Philadelphia area has 388 local gov- 
ernments eligible for membership in its 
Regional Conference of Elected Officials. It 
is extremely difficult to develop mutual con- 
fidence and effective communication, let 
alone consensuses, among so many local gov- 
erning bodies, especially when such a large 
variety of interests are represented. This 
problem is aggravated when the local gov- 
ernments are spread over an especially large 
area such as around San Francisco, but is 
somewhat less difficult when municipalities 
are represented on county boards as in the 
Detroit area, or when counties are as power- 
ful vis-a-vis the towns as they are in the 
Washington area. Cooperation is also more 
difficult when the local governments lack 
the power to act or lack an effective struc- 
ture, council, and chief executive officer to 
facilitate cooperation with other communi- 
ties. If local governments are to solve their 
interjurisdictional problems, they must have 
sufficient home rule to provide them the 
power to cooperate. 
9. JURISDICTIONAL ISOLATIONISM 


Aside from the difficulties of communica- 
tion, confidence, and consensus among nu- 
merous local governments, a few councils of 
governments have an even more serious prob- 
lem of jurisdictional isolationism on the 
part of one or more member governments. 
There is a suspicion that the unit of govern- 
ment involved will get the short end of the 

, wili not get its money’s worth for 
the expenditure involved and a fear of the 
loss of sovereignty or home rule. The mild 
version of this disease is the jurisdiction 
which belongs but never attends the regional 
meetings and therefore has to be individual- 
ly sold on every major item. The more seri- 
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ous manifestation of this disease is the 
jurisdiction which refuses to join or with- 
draw from the regional organization. The 
city of San Francisco; Westchester County, 
N. T.; and Montgomery County, Md., are ex- 
amples of the latter. To listen to some 
members of these governing bodies one 
would think that Berlin walls would create 
no hardship in some of our metro areas. 

Jurisdictional isolationism, often in the 
form of core city: suburban hostility, is in- 
tensified whenever a threat of consolida- 
tion or annexation is volced. For this rea-_ 
son consolidation and cooperation are mutu- 
ally exclusive approaches to metropolitan 
problems. However, the presence of a clear- 
ly-apparent core city and the metropolitan 
consciousness that often accompanies It can 
be a helpful factor in overcoming jurisdic- 
tional isolationism. 


8. FUNCTIONAL ISOLATIONISM 


For some councils of governments this 18 
already an even more serious obstacle to 
regional cooperation than jurisdictional iso- 
lationism. It will become even more seri- 
ous as our regional bodies become more 
involved in the tougher interjurisdictional is- 
sues and attempt to relate the problems and 
programs in one functional field to those in 
another. 

In particular, as Max Lehman has re- 
marked in discussing the difficulties of New 
York's Metropolitan Regional Council, there 
is the “opposition of entrenched bodies, such 
as authorities, special districts, commissions, 
boards, and the like which feel a threat to 
their spheres of influence.” Even outside 
New York, it is well known that the Port 
of New York Authority, for example, has 
shown no eagerness to assist the regional 
council, and in the Washington area the 
National Capital Regional Planning Council 
has proved unwilling to permit the councils 
of governments to have the ultimate re- 
sponsibility for regional planning. 

On the other hand, several of our regional 
bodies, such as the Detroit Supervisors’ In- 
ter-County Committee, Salem's and Wash- 
ington's Councils of Governments, and the 
Association of Bay Area Governments 
around San Francisco, have had success in 
assisting new special-purpose bodies under- 
take particular functions; and in these areas 
we have generally been successful in work- 
ing cooperatively. 

7. POLITICS 


By and large all the councils of govern- 
ments have been successful in keeping par- 
tisan politics from hindering regional co- ` 
operation and progress. Philadelphia's 
Regional Conference indicates, however, the 
reluctance of active partisan politicians to 
participate in a nonpartisan organization 
and effort.“ New York's Regional Council 
and Washington's Council of Governments 
have both experienced attacks which were 
motivated by partisan considerations—those 
of one party attacking those of the other 
by using the regional organization as a 
political Issue. 

6, PARANOICISM 

Several of our councils of governments 
have experienced paranoic attacks by ex- 
tremist groups who are afraid of metro 
governments, the very thing we are trying 
to avoid. ABAG experienced this during its 
founding and Washington's COG is hearing 
hostile sounds from Montgomery County- 
New York's MRC has been criticized in its 
attempt to finalize its interlocal agreement 
at the recent congressional hearings in New 
York. Such paranoicism—with its capital- 
ized words and references to the conspir- 
acy directed from Moscow—is similar to the 
anti-1313 and antifluoridation literature. 

5. FINANCES 


Jerry Coleman, Detroit SICC’s executive 
director has summed up this problem suc- 
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Cinctly by stating that “everybody's for co- 
Operation until it costs money.” As we take 
Our duties more seriously, we will need more 
Money—and this problem will become even 
More serious. There is a fear of skyrocketing 
Costs or taxes with little or no tangible re- 
turn. Even worse, they fear another costly 
level of supergovernment. 
4, ADMINISTRATION 


All of our organizations are relatively new; 
Our staffs are even newer. Any new govern- 
Mental organization has an abundance of 

tial administrative headaches—housing 
and keeping capable personnel, establishing 
Procedures, determining programs, For or- 
ganizations such as ours which are plowing 
New fields where objectives and means of 
achieving these are constantly in the process 
Of being defined, reexamined, and redefined, 
this initial phase is a long one; for there is 
Usually nowhere else to look for examples. 
Natural cautiousness and fear of the un- 
5 Own hinder the understanding of new pro- 

ams, 


A few of our organizations have even 
Breater administrative handicaps. The 
Staffs of New York's MRC and Washington's 

are administratively part of the core- 
city’s hierarchy. This imposes distinct com- 
Plications in determining administrative 
edures and selecting the most qualified 
personnel. 
3. NEED TO AVOID CONTROVERSY 

A basic premise of our regional organiza- 
tons is the need to develop a broad con- 
šensus of agreement—a lack of dissension, 
even if not complete agreement—on all pro- 

programs, While supporting the ne- 
Cessity of retaining this principle, we must 
e that this will severely impair our 

ability to tackle some of our most pressing 
Interjurisdictional problems—and therefore 
Ultimately impair our prestige and status, 
problem is even more serious when it 

Carried to the extreme of avoiding even 

e discussion of some needs because they 
are controversial. 

2. LACK OF LEADERSHIP 


The most vital ingredient in the regional 

rative process is metropolitan leader- 

P. If problems are to be identified, if 
Policies are to be agreed upon, and if pro- 

are to be developed, if eventually we 

are to have some products of the regional 

cooperative process, we must depend on ade- 

Wate elected and staff leadership to provide 

inspiration and perspective to develop 

a metropolitan consciousness and meet our 
Metropolitan needs, 

Two factors especially hamper develop- 
Ment of this kind of leadership. Among 
flected officials there is n severe turnover 
Problem, This was an especially important 
factor in Montgomery County's defection. 

A second factor is time: most elected offi- 
cials have their own jobs, their council jobs. 

ir party responsibilities, their families, 
and hopefully they can fit regional responsi- 
bilities in somewhere. 
1. PUBLIC APATHY 


No problem is more basic than that of 
blic apathy. To the public, most metro- 
litan problems appear put-off-able. The 
ers are usually too controversial for us 
act on. The public won't appreciate the 
Water supply problem until a turn of the 
Pigot doesn’t produce water, and many 
elected officials feel they can afford to avoid 
ese problems until the public clamors for 
action. Such apathy is sometimes strength- 
ened by the bellef that voluntary metro- 
Politan cooperation does not get at the roots 
a Metropolitan problems, only delays solu- 
Paar to metropolitan problems by setting 
P an uneasy truce between members who 
a in opposition or conflict, and that more 
‘rect action is needed. 
CONCLUSION 


obviously, many of these 10 problems are 
Slosely interrelated, and indeed many rein- 
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force one another. Undoubtedly, they have 
Umited our successes; and it would be idle to 
pretend that they will become any easier 
to deal with in the near future, But perse- 
vere we must—for three good reasons: First 
we do have behind us a growing list of 
limited but useful accomplishments, of 
which we may be proud, and which we must 
continue to consolidate. Second, in trying 
to hurdle some of our obstacles—such as 
paranoiac attacks by professional “fright 
peddlers"—we have at least become better 
known, and our public has become somewhat 
less apathetic. Finally, there is the most 
important reason of all for perseverance: If 
the complex problems of our metropolitan 
area are not tackled by the growing number 
of regional councils of governments, either 
they will not be solved at all, or they will be 
solved by organizations over which our own 
local governments have little or no control. 

Our duty to the people of our metropolitan 
communities and to the concept of demo- 
cratic and efficient local government leaves 
us no alternative but to accept the challenge. 


A Fable—Not Altogether Fantastic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr..Speaker, how close 
we are to losing our freedoms in Amer- 
ica is made terribly clear in a little fable 
reprinted from the Journal of Commerce 
of August 19, 1963. The editorial com- 
ment, from the same paper, which fol- 
lows the fable tells what has already 
taken place in the direction of complete 
news control through a project of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

I hope my colleagues will give careful 
consideration to this matter and join 
me in demanding an end to Government 
controlled and financed news agencies. 

The editorial follows: 

‘Tue AMERICAN Tass 
(By Erle Ridder) 

What gets me—now that we're well into 
the 1970’s and I look back ruefully at the 
past decade—is that it only took 6 years to 
kill the independent American press and 
that the execution was carried out with such 
a minimum of malice. 

It really came to a head in 1965 (get the 
date, 1965) when the major Federal depart- 
ments decided at a Washington meeting to 
establish a single wire service for the rapid 
collection and interdepartmental dissemina- 
tion of current information in widely scat- 
tered flelds, There was, after all, a certain 
logic to it. Quite a number of agencies had 
been collecting their own information for 
years. Why shouldn't all these activities be 
combined into one giant circuit? 

They were, and in no time at all a large 
assemblage of reporters, teletype operators, 
and other personnel was woven into a wire 
system slightly larger than the combined 
networks of the Associated Press and United 
Press International. There were some grow- 
ing pains at first, but by 1967 it was plain 
that the new Federal News Services (FNS) 
was second to none, its coverage then extend- 
ing into stock prices, business annual reports, 
and (seemingly for the enlightenment of tne 
Department of Justice) even into homicide 
and other local police matters. 

The Service grew so rapidly that it was 
virtually inevitable that before 1967 was out 
a bright and highly influential young Gov- 
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ernment official should suggest, first to the 
Bureau of the Budget and then to Congress, 
that “this service is being provided with the 
taxpayer's money and should be made avail- 
able to anyone who is willing to pay for it 
and will not abuse the use of it.” 

The proposition was promptly challenged 
as a move to set up “an American Tass” (a 
reference to the Soviet Government's news 
service monopoly). AP and UPI objected 
strenuously that it constituted an unwar- 
ranted interference with free enterprise. 

But these objections got nowhere. ‘The 
stage had been already been set back in the 
summer of 1963 when the Department of 
Agriculture offered a crop and market report- 
ing service to anyone willing to pay AT. & T. 
a rate for the wire service sufficient to return 
the company a profit. This, too, had been 
challenged, among others by the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, for it was 
plain that the probable effect of this would 
be to put a commercial service in the same 
field (The PAM News Corp.) out of business. 
USDA had been quite unmoved by this 
eventuality. So was the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission. When it saw that an- 
other Federal agency had been named re- 
spondent in the publishers’ petition it 
backed off at once with the explanation that 
propriety of USDA’s wire services to non- 
Government Individuals was “not cognizable 
by the Commission.” 

So, the point was made and carried in 
1965 that if any fight were to be won on the 
subject, it should have been won in 1963 
when the issue first came out into the open 
in earnest. Moreover, there had been other 
precedents in the field of electric power. 
As in the USDA case earlier, the Govern- 
ment then went ahead and arranged with 
A. T. & T. to distribute its service to anyone 
who would pay for it and not “mishandle” 
the news. Billings and collections would be 
up to A. T. & T. itself. The Government 
“sincerely hoped” that private news services 
would not suffer, but left the plain impli- 
cation that if they did, it was their own 
hard luck. 

A pause followed and lasted until certain 
newspaper and broadcasting media, strug- 
gling hard for survival, canceled their reg- 
ular news service contracts and subscribed 
to FNS, which offered lower rates. 

The effect of this was to reduce the funds 
available to the private wire services. As 
the quality and scope of their services began 
to decline the whole thing began to snow- 
ball. By 1969 both AP and UPI were out of 
business. Though somewhat bewildered at 
first by the swiftness of these events, FNS 
found itself a monopoly. 

Like BBC in England, FNS tried to be ob- 
jective. It was, up toa point, but there were 
times (especially during election years) 
when it could not quite forget which side 
of its bread the butter was on. Administra- 
tion critics got rather short shrift. Scandals 
involving the administration went largely 
unreported because they did not quite qual- 
ify as “constructive” news. Some editors 
learned of them and reacted vigorously, but 
the facts came hard since few were given 
much encouragement to dig them out as was 
demonstrated on June 1, 1970, when light- 
ning suddenly struck. 

Angered by discovery of irregularities in 
Washington that FNS had ignored for 
months, a well-known newspaper serving a 
market of over a million readers opened an 
attack on administration laxity and 
FNS with silent complicity in the matter, 
simultaneously recalling earlier predictions 
that it would turn out to be “an American 
Tass.” 

The same bright young Government of- 
ficial (older now, and presumably more re- 
sourceful) was stung by this into 

the half-forgotten proviso to the effect that 
FNS would be withdrawn from anyone “mis- 
handling” the news. He promptly invoked 
it. 
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The next day readers of this newspaper 
found it shorn of all international, national 
and even regional news. Having only a few 
reporters left (FNS was by then even re- 
porting 9 theater news) it could 
present only a few scraps of local gossip 
and was obviously not long for this world. 

This lesson was not lost on the rest of 
the press nor on radio and TV stations. 
After a cautious study of the ruin to which 
their ex-contemporary’s brashness had 
brought him, they opted for the safety of 
conformity. 

FNS thus survived unchallenged, except 
by a rather worrisome unofficial system all- 
too familiar to dictators. Known popularly 
as the e, this proved an inex- 
haustible source of the wildest rumors. It 
upset everybody, perhaps most of all the 
administration itself, but continued to 
spread like wildfire despite the most relent- 
less attempts to stamp it out. 


Too Trur To Bx Goon 


To some readers The American Tass” 
may seem pure fantasy. In actual fact it's 
far from it. 

The Department of Agriculture has already 
launched a wire service competitive with that 
of PAM News Corp. Its information is 
gathered at the taxpayers’ expense then 
offered gratis to anyone who wants it and is 
willing to pay what it costs A.T. & T. to in- 
clude them in its circuit and realize a small 
profit. 

Since PAM, a commercial enterprise, must 
charge not only for the use of wires, operators 
and tickers but for newsgathering costs that 
USDA charges off to the taxpayers, the result 
it intolerable pressure on the commercial 
service. Few forms of free enterprise can 
stand up for long under this type of 
competition. E 

How has this come about? And how was 
it that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission, which is usually so discriminating 
in -specifying who should start this service 
or that and what the kiddies ought to be 
watching on TV, refused to do anything 
about it? 

Let us get that out of the way first. When 
the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion and PAM took the issue to FCC the 
Commission took one look at who wanted to 
offer the news service (USDA) and concluded 
that since it was a Federal agency the issue 
was “not cognizable by the Commission.” 

Well, Tm not going to indulge in the losing 
Utigant's time-honored right to “cuss the 
judge,” but there are other aspects of the 
issue that I think you will find as disturb- 
ing as I do. 

There follow pertinent paragraphs of the 
American Newspaper Publishers’ Association 
and PAM News Corp. and the decision of the 
FCO in connection therewith. A beautiful 
brochure has been printed and is being used 
by A.T. & T. salesmen to promote this sery- 
ice. 

A background statement issued by the De- 
partment of Agriculture says in one para- 
graph: “According to USDA's Agricultural 
Marketing Service, the new system will not 
bring in any revenue to the Federal Govern- 
ment, and will not result in any additional 
cost to the Federal Government.” 

And another paragraph: “Under this plan, 
subscribers apply directly to the company 
that owns the teletype circuits, which han- 
dles all the work of contracts, billings, col- 
lections, etc., without cost or income to the 
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Federal Government. The plan is designed 
to increase access to information, particu- 
larly to detailed specialized information, de- 
tail on local markets, and other information 
already being collected and summarized.” 
Two more paragraphs: “The private com- 


mon carrier that owns the teletype system 


leased by the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has been obligated to protect the confi- 
dentiality of information flowing over that 
system, until the information was released 
by the USDA's Agricultural Marketing 
Service. = 

“Therefore, it required written authoriza- 
tion to provide this extension of service to 
private subscribers. The idea was discussed 
of haying the Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice approve each application. It was being 
rejected as being time consuming and un- 
necessary. Instead, a catchall reservation 
of the right of the USDA to cancel service 


was included in the authorizing letter.” 


I wonder what a “catchall” reservation is? 

A sentence in the next paragraph: “Since 
it is impossible to foresee what illegal use or 
flagrant abuses might be made by individual 
subscribers, the reservation also includes 
the right to cancel service to individual 
subscribers.” 

I wonder who determines what “flagrant 
abuses” are? 

Another sentence: “In fact, even aside 
from the news media the USDA does not ex- 
pect that it will be necessary to cancel serv- 
ice to any individual subscribers.” 

Isn't it nice to know that the USDA 
doesn't expect that it will be necessary to 
cancel service. 

In a letter dated August 9. 1963, addressed 
to Senator KENNETH B. KEATING, Mr. G. R. 
Grange, Deputy Administrator, Marketing 
Services, says as follows: 

“The PAM News Corp. relays to its custom- 
ers Federal-State market news reports plus 
supplemental market information which it 
collects directly. Whether the direct con- 
nections to our leased wire circuit will ad- 
versely affect its business may depend on 
the value which its customers place on the 
supplemental information they receive from 
the PAM News Corp. Press associations, 
newspapers, radio and television stations, 
business firms, and all other interested per- 
sons may, if they desire, have access to the 
market news circuit. We have no basis for 
making it available to some and denying it 
to others, as long as there is no false or il- 
legal use of the Federal-State market news 
reports.” 

As I remarked earlier, if you will weigh 
these words against the projections drawn 
in “The American Tass,” I don't think you'll 
find the latter overly fanciful. Perhaps 
you'll feel as I feel, the title of 
one of Shaw’s plays, “It Is Just Too True 
To Be Good.” 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
dated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents), Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
san Recorp should be processed through this 
Office. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 

Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (US. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

. Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making thelr 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (US. Code, title 44, sec, 72%, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional No sale shall be made 
Aan reat (U.S. Code, title 44, sec, 150, P- 
1939), 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 


It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the Recorp. 


Beatification of Bishop Neumann 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HUGH SCOTT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. President, the 
tragic death of Pope John XXIII post- 
Poned the scheduled beatification of the 
late Bishop John Nepomucene Neu- 
mann, C. SS. R. This event would have 
been of momentous importance to the 
United States inasmuch as Bishop Neu- 
Mann would have been the first Ameri- 
Can male so honored. The late bishop's 
earthly remains are presently in St. 
Peter’s Church in Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fortunately, according to latest re- 
Ports, His Holiness Pope Paul VI plans 
to go ahead with the beatification cere- 
Monies, perhaps sometime during the 
second session of the Vatican Council. 
On June 25 of this year, a group of 400 
Philadelphia pilgrims made the voyage 
to Rome in order to discuss, among 
Other things, the time and circum- 
Stances of the beatification. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that an 
article describing this visit, as well as 
the text of Pope Paul's statement to the 
Visitors, be made a part of the RECORD. 
The article and statement appeared in 
the Philadelphia Catholic Standard and 
Times, on June 28, 1963. 


There being no objection, the article 
and address were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Bishop NeuMANN To BE BEATIFIED SOON, 
Pore Paul VI TELLS PHILADELPHIA PILGRIMS 


Vatican Crry.—His Holiness Pope Paul VI 
Spoke in English for 15 minutes on Tuesday, 
June 25, to more than 400 Philadelphia area 
Pilgrims who had come to Rome for the beat- 
ification of Biship Nepomucene Neumann. 
He told them the beatification, which had 

scheduled for June 23 but was post- 
Poned by the illness and death of Pope John, 
Will take place soon, perhaps during the sec- 
ond session of the Vatican Council, 

Pope Paul told the pilgrims: 

“We understand your keen disappointment 
On learning of the postponement of the beati- 
fication ceremony which would have given 
the world still another example of heroic 
Virtue nurtured on American soil. It will not 

long before Bishop Neumann is numbered 
among the blessed.” 

Later, while talking to Auxiliary Bishop 

ancls J. Furey of Philadelphia, Pope Paul 
Was asked; “When will Bishop Neumann be 
beatified?" He replied: “Perhaps during the 
Next session of the council.” 

Those at the audience were the first large 
group of pilgrims from the United States 
that Pope Paul has addressed since his elec- 
tion to the papacy. Earlier he had received 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, archbishop of 

ew York, and priests and seminarians of 
the New York archdiocese, but most of the 
members of that group are Uving and study- 
ing in Rome. 
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The audience was also the first time since 
his election that the pontiff has given an 
entire address in English. The Pope read the 
typewritten speech from a throne which was 
backed by a tapesty of the Assumption, His 
English was clear and easily understandable, 
He read slowly and deliberately, with a 
marked accent. 

The audience was scheduled for 11 am., 
but Pope Paul did not arrive until 11:30. A 
number of cardinals passed through the 
Vatician’s Clementine Hall where the gudi- 
ence was held on their way to see the Pope, 
causing the 30-minute delay, 


WARM RECEPTION 


The feeling at the audience was warm on 
both sides. Pope Paul, seeming very tall 
in his white cassock, smiled often and the 
pilgrims cheered him frequently. They ap- 
plauded when he told them that Bishop Neu- 
mann will be beatified soon, and again after 
he gave them his blessing. 

Following his address, the Pope descended 
the seven scarlet steps from his throne to 
greet the four Pennsylvania bishops who had 
been given places of honor at his right. They 
were Bishop J. Carroll McCormick of Altoona- 
Johnstown, Auxiliary Bishops Francis J. 
Furey and Gerald V. McDevitt of Philadel- 
phia, and Bishop Francis E. Hyland, retired 
ordinary of Atlanta who lives at St. Charles 
Seminary, Overbrook. 

Pope Paul chatted with the bishops in 
English. 

To Bishop McCormick, the Pope remarked 
that he knew his uncle—Dennis Cardinal 
Dougherty, late archbishop of Philadelphia— 
well and held him in the highest respect, 

The Pontiff asked Bishops Purey, McDevitt 
and Hyland to convey his warm greetings” 
to Archbishop John J. Krol, 


Pore PAUL'S ADDRESS TO 400 Loca, PILGRIMS 


Following is the complete text of Pope 
Paul VI's address delivered in English to 400 
Philadelphia area pilgrims on Tuesday, June 
25; 

“We are very happy to greet you, our be- 
loved children from the United States of 
America who have made this long journey to 
see your venerated Bishop Neumann raised to 
the honors of the altar. We understand 
your keen disappointment upon learning of 
the postponement of the ceremony of beati- 
fication which would have given to the world 
yet another example of heroic virtue nur- 
tured on American soil, It will not be long 
before Bishop Neumann is numbered among 
the blessed. 

“However, your visit to Rome should be a 
rich and unforgettable experince. All around 
you there are numerous monuments, remind- 
ers of the glories of the church and her 
faithful. Here one can sense in a special 
way the unity and agelessness of the church. 
And here, at the tomb of St. Peter, we tra- 
verse centuries to return to the times of the 
Apostles Peter and Paul. ‘The lessons that 
one learns here are precious, and are an en- 
couragement to imitate heroic men and 
women venerated in the many churches of 
this holy city. 

“We ask you to take back to all citizens of 
the United States our greetings. We have 
visited your noble country and we have ex- 
perienced personally your sincere and warm 
hospitality and generosity. The industry of 
your people and the rich blessings of natural 
resources have made yours a prosperous land. 
In your abundance you have not forgotten 
less fortunate peoples, and to them and to 


new emerging nations you haye given valu- 
able assistance. The Catholics of the United 
States have been outstanding for their de- 
voted loyalty to the successors of St. Peter; 
they have been singularly generous to the 
church and its missionary activity. Your 
young men and women are giving of their 
talents in every part of the world. 

“We are mindful, too, of our non-Catholic 
brothers, and upon them and their loved. 
ones we invoke rich heavenly grace. To you, 
venerable brothers and beloved children, to 
your families and friends, and through you 
to our brother bishops, clergy, religious and 
all faithful of the United States, we impart, 
in pledge of abundant heavenly blessings 
and assistance, our special paternal apos- 
tolic benediction.” 


Remarks by His Excellency, the Hon- 
orable George Laking, New Zealand 
Ambassador to the United States, 
During the 376th Anniversary Ob- 
servance of the Birth of Virginia 
Dare, at the Lost Colony, in Water- 
side Theater, at Manteo, N.C., Au- 
gust 18, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 18, at the 1,202d performance of 
“The Lost Colony” drama at Manteo, 
N.C., there was also celebrated the 376th 
anniversary of the birth of Virginia Dare, 
the first child of English parents to be 
born on American soil. Though the 
small band of these daring earty colonists 
suffered a mysterious fate, their efforts 
nearly 400 years ago mark the beginnings 
of the modern American Nation. The 
birth of the child, Virginia Dare, thus 
fittingly symbolizes the beginnings of our 
American civilization. ; 

On this significant occasion the guest 
speaker was His Excellency, the Honor- 
able George Laking, New Zealand Am- 
bassador to the United States, who, him- 
self, is a descendent of daring English 
pioneers who made the hazardous jour- 
ney half way around the world to found 
new settlements in the lonely islands in 
the South Pacific which are now called 
New Zealand. 

Mr. Laking’s remarks merit your atten- 
tion, for they emphasize the parallel 
heritage which we share with other great 
areas of the free world. His remarks 
follow: ~ 

The birth of a child is the high point in 
the simple ritual of human existence when 
past tensions are forgotten and men and 
women are drawn together in hope and look 
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to the future with renewed confidence and 
courage. 

It is fitting, therefore, that the beginnings 
of the modern American Nation should have 
come to be symbolized in the birth 376 years 
ago, of Virginia Dare. This child, the first 
to be born of English parents on American 
soil, has come to represent the spirit of the 
American people. Her parents, with an 
audacity which to us is almost breathtaking, 
left the comforts of English life and ventured 
over treacherous seas to make a new life in 
an unknown and inhospitable land. They 
brought with them little but their courage, 
their faith and their determination to make 
a new and freer life for their children. 

The mysterious fate of the entire Roanoke 
Island Colony only serves to emphasize, if 
that were necessary, the daring of those early 
colonists who were willing to risk everything 
in order to subdue this vast and wild conti- 
nent. It is through the blood and toil of 
such people as Virginia Dare's family that 
the great modern American Nation has been 
created. The tenacity, courage, and adapt- 
ability of countless unrecorded men and 
women has made America what it is today. 

You have greatly honored my wife and 
Myself, and through us my country, by in- 
viting us to join with you in this family 
commemoration of the birth of the American 
Nation.. We have been deeply moved by the 
occasion, the more so because a short time 
ago my wife and I stood on the shores of a 
small bay in Cape Breton, Nova Scotia, from 
which my great-grandmother sailed as a 
young girl to New Zealand more than 100 
years ago. At that time New Zealand was at 
the very beginning of its history and to any- 
one living in this hemisphere it was as re- 
mote and unreal as this continent was to 
Englishmen in the 16th century. The emo- 
tions which stirred in us as we reflected on 
the courage which sustained those 800 Scot- 
tish people in their decision to set out for 
the other side of the world are very much 
akin to those which move us all as we watch 
this great pageant. Perhaps we understand 
more clearly what St. Paul meant when he 
defined faith as the substance of things 
hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 

I draw this comparison because it may 
make our presence here less strange than it 
perhaps seems to some of you. We New 
Zealanders share with you many of the same 
traditions, the same values, the same way of 
looking at life. 

My country shares with yours the same 
colonial origin. We are coheirs of a great 
tradition. The same intrepid British peoples 
who established the first colonies on this 
land were later to send their small and not 
always seaworthy ships on the far greater 
journey to found new settlements in those 
lonely islands in the South Pacific which we 
call New Zealand. There, in the mid-19th 
century, was reenacted the same harsh 
struggle with bush, river, and mountain 
which your forebears encountered in this 
country. Our two peoples learned to wrest 
from the land, by hard work and skill, a 
wealth which has given our children oppor- 
tunities undreamt of by the early colonists. 
Our two peoples are united, in peacetime, 
just as much as they were in the two great 
wars which convulsed the modern world, in 
the defense of that common Western heritage 
which we received through those early 
colonists, 

Your country has enriched that early 
English heritage. From all corners of Eu- 
rope, and from many other lahds as well, 
have come people whose cultural heritage 
has been absorbed into that basic English 
tradition. That rich cultural background. 
coupled with a history in which revolution, 
ciyll war, reconstruction, and startling eco- 
nomic growth have all played their part, has 
prepared the United States for its present 
major world role. From an offshoot of a 
European colonial power, the United States 
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has become the great world power. We other 
members of the English-speaking world may 
not always agree with every policy of the 
United States. But we recognize that the 
boundless energy and enthusiasm of the 
American people is committed to the exer- 
cise of free choice which is the hallmark of 
Western civilization. 

We, too, in New Zealand are taking that 
heritage which the first British colonists 
brought with them and evolving out of it 
something which is a unique expression of 
the New Zealand experience. Just as Ameri- 
cans learned to look away from the sea 
which joined a series of small colonies to a 
distant European power; just as Americans 
learned to look inward to the vast continent 
which was to be the strength of the United 
States; and just as, eventually, Americans 
came to accept their position as one of the 
main centers of world power, so have New 
Zealanders, in their modest way, begun to 
find their place in the changed world of 
today. 

For generations, just as the early Ameri- 
can colonists looked to the Atlantic seaboard 
as their main connection with the outside 
world, so did New Zealanders look to Europe 
as their main external link. Sheltering be- 
hind the power of the British Navy, New 
Zealanders were left free to develop their 
country—to build a new society in which 
increasingly were fused the diverse cultures 
of Europe and Polynesia. For over a hun- 
dred years New Zealand was able to ignore 
its neighbors on the Asian mainland on the 
comfortable theory that happenings there 
could be looked after by the European 
powers. 

It took the great depression of the thirties, 
the agony of the Second World War, and the 
dissolution of the old British Empire to open 
New Zealand eyes. Like the early American 
reyolutionaries we discovered that we were, 
indeed a new nation and not a mere “lost 
colony” of the British peoples. These trau- 
matic experiences brought into focus the 
nationalism which had been slowly develop- 
ing amongst our people. In discovering our 
identity, in finding out just what made a 
New Zealander, we found that we were a 
Pacific people. We discovered that we lived 
on the fringe of the vast Asian mainland. 
We saw a world transformed first by Japa- 
nese aggression, then by the rise of a power- 
ful and ill-disposed Communist regime on 
mainland China, and concurrently by the 
emergence of independent nation states in 
Asia. 

Part of this awakening of New Zealand 
nationalism, part of this coming to terms 
with our geographical circumstances, was re- 
flected in the growing intimacy of our rela- 
tionship with the American people. We 
found that not only had we language, liter- 
ature and values in common. We realized 
that we shared very real strategic interests 
with the United States. For at the very 
time New Zealand was emerging from its long 
colonial dream the United States was ac- 
cepting its destiny as the great Pacific power. 

In many ways these developments were the 
culmination of contacts established over a 
long period between the New Zealand and 
American people. Throughout the whole of 
our history and through a large part of yours 
our peoples have known each other, have got 
along well together and have learned to un- 
derstand each other. 

I hope, therefore, that in commemorating 
the anniversary of Virginia Dare's birth you 
will think not only of the growth of your 
nation from its first simple but heroic be- 
ginnings. I hope you will also think of that 
wider international community which, too, 
has its connections with the brave adven- 
tures which established the first English col- 
ony on these shores. Naturally your 
thoughts will turn in the first place to Bri- 
tain, from where came the first settlers who 
established themselves in this new land. 
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But perhaps, too, you will think with af- 
fection of those other members of the English 
speaking world who drew their first lifeblood 
from the villages, seaports and industrial 
cities of the British Isles. 

Certainly, it is with sympathy and respect 
that we New Zealanders join with you in 
commemorating the birth of the American 
Nation which has come to be symbolized in 
the birth of the child, Virginia Dare. 


Hon. Jim Egan, Mayor of Muskogee, 
Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HOWARD EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. President, as 
a native of Muskogee, Okla., it is a genu- 
ine pleasure to call attention to the 
mayor of my hometown, the Honorable 
Jim Egan. 

Mayor Egan is a dedicated public 
servant. Since taking office in April of 
1962, he has worked hard to solve the 
challenging problems his city faces. He 
has accomplished a great deal in a very 
short time. 

Mr. President, Mayor Egan’s story has 
been told in an article written by Irene 
Martin and published in the Tulsa 
Tribune. I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 


-as follows: 


New MUSKOGEE OFFICIALS GET RESULTS 
(By Irene Martin) 

MuUsSKOGEE.—A current of confidence de- 
veloping in the citizens of Muskogee is per- 
haps the most satisfying accomplishment 
during the first half of Mayor Jim Egan's 
administration, 

When Mayor Egan and a new city council 
slate took office in April, 1962, on the heels 
of the arrival of the town’s young new city 
manager, Buford Watson, a feeling of dis- 
cord existed among the town’s people. 

An AIM (Action in Muskogee) Committee 
had been organized, and although the group 
came up with several good ideas designed 
to help Muskogee grow, no “action” had 
been taken by the previous city officials. 

But in one year's time, this feeling of dis- 
satisfaction and unrest has disappeared, and 
Muskogee’s image is to improve, 
not only here but on the outside. 

Immediately upon taking office, Mayor 
Egan and the entire city council gave the 
city manager full charge of the affairs of the 
city. This tended to create a better feel- 
ing—a sense of security—among the city 
employees, who in turn are doing a much 
better job. 

An improved training program for city 
policemen, placing an emphasis upon fair 
law enforcement regardless of social level, 
has been installed. 

The new administration has also peace- 
fully integrated city parks and swimming 
pools. 

One of the most popular programs put 
into effect by the present administration is 
the city recreational program, Which draws 
up to 25,000 persons a week during the sum- 
mer months. 

Summer entertainment designed for the 
entire family is scheduled daily, and re- 
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Quires two full-time and 40 part-time em- 
Ployes to run the program. 

Building permits issued during the fiscal 
year which ended June 30 increased 50 per- 
cent over the previous year. 

Major Egan said that since January 1, 1963, 
the city has issued permits for 23 new busi- 
ness buildings and for remodeling of 17 
business houses, totaling more than $2,800,- 
000. And this figure does not include plans 
Of all three Muskogee banks. 

With the assistance of Federal loans, a 
$912,000 street improvement project will be 
Started next month, a $750,000 water and 
Sewer project is underway, and the Muskogee 
General Hospital is completing the first por- 
tion of a three-phase expansion program 
Which will cost $1,200,000. 

Two major accomplishments must be at- 
tributed to the Egan administration. 

First was the creation of the port of 
Muskogee, making the first port location in 
the State. 

And second, 
in the State to take advantage of legislation 
enacted last year giving cities the right to 
Pass revenue bonds to entice new industries. 
Proof of Muskogee’s undertaking is the new 
Funston Nut Co. plant. 

When Mayor Egan, who retired several 
Years ago as president of the Egan Manu- 
facturing Co., was asked for a comparison 
Of being the head of a business and the head 
Of a city, he made these comments: 

“Being a mayor and being the head of a 
corporation is not too different. There is a 
Similar pattern—the city manager form of 
government which prevails in Muskogee is 
& great deal like the structure of a corpora- 
tion. You hear complaints, and have prob- 
lems in both jobs.“ 

Egan emphasized that one of the most im- 
Portant phases of being mayor is to get in- 
formation to the people, to let them know 
What the city is planning to do. “A better 
Public relations job by the city helps to 
establish confidence and trust,” he said. 

“The city of Muskogee is gaining this con- 

ce now,” Egan continued. “And I be- 
lieve this proves to some extent that when 
a group of persons such as our city officials, 
With unselfish motives and no desires ex- 
cept to do what is best for the people, apply 
ives, and when the citizens want to 
improve their town, a lot can be done with 
What already exists. 

“And I believe the people of Muskogee 

are ready to ‘reinvest’ in their city.” 


Distinguished Berkeley Scientists Sup- 
port Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JEFFERY COHELAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. COHELAN, Mr. Speaker, dis- 
tinguished scientists from the Seventh 
Congressional District of California, 
Which I am privileged to represent, have 
Overwhelmingly expressed support for 
the nuclear test ban treaty. This fact 
Was determined in a recent poll con- 
ducted by the Berkeley chapter of the 
Federation of American Scientists. 

The significance of this nearly unani- 
Mous opinion should not escape us. In 

words of Profs. Jack M. Hollander 
and Samuel S. Markowitz, chairman and 
Vice chairman of the Berkeley chapter of 
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the Federation of American Scientists: 

Our motivation in conducting this survey 
was, tn part, to determine the extent to 
which the Berkeley colleagues of Dr. Edward 
Teller share his views on the treaty. 


Mr. Speaker, it is obvious that they do 
not. 

Professors Hollander and Markowitz 
add: 

While we do not claim to speak as experts 
on details of military matters privy to the 
Government, we are vitally concerned as in- 
dividuals with seeing a new direction taken 
in international affairs. As scientists, many 
of whom work with radioactivity and nuclear 
materials, we can well appreciate the ulti- 
mate horrors of a spiraling arms race. 


Mr. Speaker, I commend the full text 
of the federation's statement to our col- 
leagues’ attention: 

BERKELEY SCIENTISTS Poll. ON TEST BAN 
‘TREATY 


The Berkeley chapter of the Federation of 
American Scientists announced today the re- 
sults. of a questionnaire it had distributed 
to chemists, physicists, and biologists on the 
campus and at the Radiation Laboratory of 
the University of California at Berkeley. 

The poll concerned the partial nuclear 
test ban treaty now pending ratification in 
the U.S. Senate. It asked the question, “Do 
you think the nuclear test ban treaty should 
be ratified by the Senate?” 

Of the questionnaires returned there were 
75 “yes” answers and 2 “no” answers, almost 
98 percent yes“ replies. 

The questionnaire was distributed to 
chemistry, physics, and biology professors on 
campus and to the equivalent staff scien- 
tists at the Radiation Laboratory on August 
16, 1963. A number of the scientists were 
out of town at this time, 

The scientists were also given the oppor- 
tunity of supporting publicly the following 
statement previously endorsed by 35 US. 
Nobel laureates: 

“We the undersigned wish to make public 
our approval of the test ban treaty recently 
negotiated in Moscow by the representatives 
of the United States, the United Kingdom, 
and the Soviet Union. We believe that this 
treaty marks a significant, if minimal, first 
step in reducing the tensions of a continued 
nuclear arms race, thereby enhancing the 
security of the United States. We hope that 
this treaty will be approved by the Senate 
as a concrete expression of our country’s 
desire for peace.” 

Those wishing to support this statement 
publicly include both members and nonmem- 
bers of the Federation of American Scien- 
tists. The following 70 scientists signed the 
statements: James A. Bassham, Sergio de 
Benedetti, Raymond T. Birge, Robert W. 
Birge, Leo Brewer, Joseph Cerny, Owen 
Chamberlain, Geoffrey F. Chew, William 
Chinowsky, Paul Concus, H. E. Conzett, Bruce 
Cork, Frank S, Crawford, Jr., Richard M. 
Diamond, Vernon J. Ehlers, Robert P. Ely, 
Jr., Norman K. Freeman, Gerson Goldhaber, 
Sulamith Goldhaber, Robert A. Harris, John 
E. Hearst, A. C. Helmholz, Joel H. Hildebrand, 
Jack M. Hollander, Gilbert G. Hudson, Earl 
K. Hyde, Carson D. Jeffries, Selig N. Kaplan, 
Denis Keefe, Arthur F. Kip, Bernard Kirt- 
man, C. Kittel, Richard M. Lemmon, J. V. 
Lepore, Frank T. Lindgren, Samuel S. Mark- 
owitz, Ralph D. McLaughlin, Donald H. Mil- 
ler, C. Bradley Moore, Gary J. Nelson, Wil- 
lam A, Nierenberg, Roderic B. Park, Howard 
G. Parker, I. Perlman, Wilson M. Powell, 
Henry Rapoport, John O. Rasmussen, Jr., 
Frederick Reif, F. L. Reynolds, John H. Rey- 
nolds, A. H. Rosenfeld, R. H. Rudy, Thornton 
Sargent, II. Kenneth Sauer, Charles 
Schwartz, David S. Schreiber, Emilio Segre, 
D. A. Shirley, William E. Siri, Herbert L. 
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Strauss, Andrew Streitwieser, Jr, Richard 
N. Stuart, David H. Templeton, Ignacio Tin- 
oco, Jr., Robert D. Tripp, Donald C. Van 
Dyke, James C. Wallmann, Clyde E. Wiegand, 
Stanley M. Williamson, Michael Wortis. 

University of California professors who had 
previously signed the statement include 
Nobel Laureates, Owen Chamberlain, Donald 
Glaser, Glenn T. Seaborg, Emilio Segre, and 
Wendell Stanley. 


Little Rock Looks at Mr. David Bell, 
Administrator of AID 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. W. FULBRIGHT 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. FULBRIGHT. Mr. President, on 
July 13, 1963, an editorial was printed 
in the Arkansas Gazette commenting on 
the capabilities of the able Administrator 
of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment, Mr. David Bell, who had just com- 
pleted a visit to Little Rock where he par- 
ticipated in a program of the Arkansas 
Economic Education Workshop. 


In my opinion, we are fortunate to have 
the services of a man of David Bell's 
qualifications in this extremely impor- 
tant job. Though too often a thankless 
undertaking, David Bell has brought to 
this position insight and dedication 
which is commendable, and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the editorial be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD, 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Lirtte Rock Looks at A New FRONTIERSMAN 


With the voice of the doom-crier being 
heard in the land—ever louder, it often 
seems—here is one handy advance test for 
determining the point when the country will 
really be in trouble: That point when it be- 
comes impossible to’ cajole men such as 
David E. Bell to enter Government service 
in the first place—and to stay there long 
enough to get their Job done and make their 
own personal impression felt, once they are 
brought there. 

Mr, Bell, the young, incisive, Administra- 
tor of the Agency for International Develop- 
ment (and former Director of the Bureau of 
the Budget) is a man clearly on top of his 
job, not only in its broad outlines, but in 
the nuances, too. Arriving in Little Rock 
in the small hours Thursday morning, Mr. 
Bell was up in time for an informal 7:30 
breakfast with newsmen as the merest pre- 

to a full day’s speaking schedule 
before the Arkansas Economic Education 
Workshop and the Rotary Club. If he was 
more bushed than busy-tailed at that hour, 
he was at least bright eyed, and, as we have 
said, capable of fielding the little nuances, 
too, such as how the Agency tries to persuade - 
its overseas personnel to send home as much 
of their income as possible, as one means of 
reducing still further AID's comparatively 
minuscule contribution to the balance-of- 
payments deficit. 

Meanwhile, back on the Hill in Washing- 
ton, the House Foreign Affairs Committee 
was busily in chopping anew at the 
administration’s foreign aid authorization 
bill, even as Mr. Bell was at the grassroots 
explaining calmly and cogently just why a 
foreign aid program still is necessary as in- 
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dispensable corollary of our worldwide de- 
fensive alliance system and how it is con- 
stantly in the process of shifting emphasis 
and direction, not only in accordance with 
the shifting demands of foreign policy, but 
in accordance with improvements in busi- 
ness practices as well. Mr. Bell is, above all, 
businesslike, and, again, as we have noted, 
hard working. The House committee’s cuts 
in the foreign aid bill were not unantici- 
pated; Mr. Bell was simply confronted with 
the necessity to roll his sleeves up a little 
higher still, once he got off the plane back 
in Washington. 

If David Bell doesn't sound all that ex- 
ceptional measured against the whole list of 
the Kennedy's administration's top-level ap- 
pointments, it is because there appear there 
the names of so many other gifted special- 
ists who are on top of every facet of their 
job for as many hours as the day requires, 
Defense Secretary Robert S. McNamara, for 
another example whose 
haye been impossible to hide under any 
sized basket produced thus far by any of the 
scattering of critics inside the uniformed 
command structure and in Congress. Mr. 
McNamara has just been able to report, al- 
must offhandedly, that the Department over 
the past year has been able to save $1,100 
million by giving the Services not what they 
wanted in every instance, or what somebody 
wanted to sell them, but what they needed 
to do the job. x 

None of this is really a partisan matter— 
or, at least, it needn't be. Of the two cost- 
conscious “Frontiersmen” here referred, one, 
as it happens is a Democrat (Bell) and the 
other (McNamara) a Republican. Under our 
system, a great deal of credit has to go to 
the man who brought together these men 
and so many others like them. Yet, ideally, 
such a lineup should be the norm and not 
the exception, and so-long as we maintain 
these standards even as goal to be worked 
toward, we shall have much less real cause 
to fear for the Republic's future. 


Area Population of 5 Million Predicted 
by Year 2000 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, re- 
peated delays have prevented the solu- 
tion of the problems of the District of 
Columbia. ‘When the questions vexing 
the Nation’s Capital become too trouble- 
some and time consuming it has become 
customary to postpone them until an- 
other day. This is a bad habit that we 
of the legislative branch of government 
share with the executive branch and with 
local officials in the City of Washington. 

If there is any delusion that problems 
will shrink with the passage of time it 
should be corrected at once. Persuasive 
evidence is the article by Jack Eisen 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on August 18, 1963, which is appended: 
AREA POPULATION OF 5 MILLION PREDICTED BY 

Year 2000 
(By Jack Eisen) 

Still another researcher has peered into his 

crystal ball to view Metropolitan Washing- 
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ton's economic and population future, and 
the vista for the year 2000 hus generally con- 
firmed what others saw: 

A metropolis of nearly 5 million persons, 
with a possible range of 3.7 million and 6.3 
million compared with the 1960 census 
total of 2 million. 

A doubling to tripling of today’s number 
of dwelling units, both houses and apart- 
ments, with these filling up empty spaces 
outward to Gaithersburg, Laurel, Upper 
Marlboro, Lorton, and possibly beyond Fair- 
fax. 

An average yearly personal income of 
$13,000 and household income of $18,755, 
Measured in 1960 values, compared with to- 
day’s personal average of $6,000 and house- 
hold average of $10,507, and a quintupling 
of the aggregate income of $24 billion. 

An increase in the number of women in the 
labor force from 39 percent today to 45 per- 
cent at the turn of the century. 

An expansion of job opportunities for Ne- 
groes, coupled with better education and 
training, that should increase their propor- 
tion in the population from 1 in 4 today to 
about 1 in 3 by year 2000. 

These are among the conclusions of a 
technical report prepared by the Washington 
research firm of Economic Associates (Ecas- 
so) for the National Capital Transportation 
Agency, and used as a basis for planning the 
region’s proposed future rapid transit net- 
work, It was released today. 

Leonard L. Fischman, Ecasso director, told 
a press conference the report is the first of 
its kind to use 1960 census data. : 

FINDINGS SIMILAR 


In general, its findings largely agree with 
those prepared by CEIR, Inc., as a part of 
the 1959 Mass tion Survey; with 
work done by the National Capital Planning 
Commission for its year 2000 plan; with the 
Potomac River Basin Study of the Army 
Corps of Engineers, and with other similar 
reports. Some of the basic figures from 
these reports were used. 

From NCTA's viewpoint, the report under- 
scores one central fact often forgotten in 
the debate over its projected fast-train and 
subway network: the community to be 
served will, 37 years from now, be at least 
twice as populous as the congested metrop- 
olis of today. 


FUNCTIONAL UNIT USED 


Ecasso actually came up with three sets 
of figures on most of its projections—a “high” 
based on a high-velocity economy with great 
Federal activity; a “low” based on the op- 
posite assumptions, including massive Fed- 
eral decentralization, and a medium“ that 
seemed to the researchers as most likely. It 
was assumed there will be no general war. 
Except as noted, the figures used in this ac- 
count are “medium.” 

The report deals with metropolitan Wash- 
ington as a functional unit, wiping out po- 
litical boundaries and assuming the metrop- 
olis will expand as its population rises. 

Its total population forecast is 4.6 million, 
just a shade under the 5 million predicted 
in the year 2000 plan, But the 4.6 million 
could be here by 1988. 

The report found that the “mainstay of 
the Washington area economy has been, and 
will continue to be, the Federal Govern- 
ment,” whose payrolls will be considerably 
larger—with a smaller percentage share of 
the work force—by the turn of the century. 

The increases would range from 50 to a 
more likely 85 percent. Federal civilian 
employment now is. 222,000 and would rise 
to 421,000. 

Personal service and manufacturing em- 
ployment should increase. 

Employment in the central core of Wash- 
ington—from Capitol Hill west almost to 
Rock Creek, from the Potomac River north 
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to roughly Florida Avenue NW.—will nearly 
double by year 2000. 


EMPLOYMENT JUMP 


Ecasso's predictions: 275,000 today; 345,000 
in 1970; 405,000 in 1980; 520,000 by the turn 
of the century. (High for year 2000, 754,- 
000; low, 427,000.) 

Of the year 2000 core-area employees, 
Ecasso foresees 241,000 working for the Fed- 
eral and District Governments; 277,000 for 
private employers. Present figures are 139,- 
000 governmental and 137,000 private. 

While the core will not expand in area 
much beyond its already sprawling girth, 
the study sees the greatest relative employ- 
ment growth on Capitol Hill and the greatest 
actual growth north of the city’s traditional 
downtown—in the area generally flanking 
Massachusetts Avenue NW, 

Ecasso’s survey took a close look at the 
effects of improved transit and highways on 
downtown retail sales. 

Like those in most other big American 
cities, downtown Washington's cash registers 
have been ringing up a smaller share of the 
metropolitan sales. But in Washington, the 
1960 share of retall sales—15 percent—actu- 
ally represents a dollar volume that is hold- 
ing firm. 

SALES DROP SEEN 


After weighing the statistical factors. 
Ecasso came to an “optimistic’’ conclusion 
that downtown's share of retail sales will 
drop to 10 percent by 1980 and to 5 percent 
by 2000,.but conversely that the actual dollar 
volume in 1960 value money will rise 100 
percent by 1980 and 140 percent by 2000. 

A “pessimistic” conclusion, based on less 
attractive travel times and patterns, would 
drop these figures substantially. Both con- 
clusions assume rapid transit and improyed 
highways. 

But, Ecasso concluded, possible differences 
in * * income growth will ultimately 
have a far greater upon retall sales 
and employment in the core than the trans- 
portation facilities which carry in the cus- 
tomers.” 

Downtown’s economic health, another part 
of the report indicated, is tied to an ability 
to bring in customers who come for other 
reasons—medical service, jobs, and the like 
and to the fact that it is the region's biggest 
single shopping center. 

The report was dated April 1962. National 
Capital Transportation Agency Administra- 
tor C. Darwin Stolzenbach said it is being 
released because of its usefulness to other 
agencies and to the community generally. 


HOW THE AREA DOES GROW 


Following are some of the findings of 
Economic Associates in their study of Metro- 
politan Washington’s prospective growth. 
All projections are “medium” unless other- 
wise noted: 


Population 
{In thousands] 


House- 


Indi- 
viduals hokis 


Work 
force 


sprp 
8888 


Income by household 
{In dollars at 1960 value! 


Average | Lowest 20 | Highest 20 
percent 
$10, 807 $1, 702 
12, 888 2, 090 
14, 322 2, 406 
18, 755 3,357 
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Sulphur, Okla., Attracts Tourists 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HOWARD EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. President, the 
State of Oklahoma, although one of the 
youngest in the Union, is imbued with 
the spirit of progress and this spirit is 
found in every municipality and county 
in my State. We are blessed with an 
abundance of high caliber pioneers who 
Never give up in their efforts to improve 
their communities and their State. Dur- 
ing my 4 years as Governor of this State, 
I was in a position to observe these char- 
acteristics of the people and it was al- 
Ways my pleasure and honor to assist 
them in their efforts. 

I have noted an article written by Joe 

ney, and published in the Ada Eve- 
News of Ada, Okla., of August 15, 
1963, featuring the efforts of another 
town and another county in my State, the 
City of Sulphur in the county of Murray. 
The article describes the efforts being 
Made in this area to move ahead in an 
effort to attract tourists through the im- 
Provement of the environment of the 
Platt National Park and the addition of 
a well conceived new “Lake of the Ar- 
buckles.” I ask unanimous consent that 
entire article be printed in the Ap- 
Dendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Surpnur Gors ALL Our To ATTRACT Tourist 
TRADE 
(By Joe Looney) 

SutpHur.—This once-sleepy city has dis- 
Covered the tourists. 

And not a moment too soon, either, be- 
Cause the tourists are flocking into adjacent 

tt National Park by the hundreds of 
in what is modestly described as 

& phenomenon. 
the past week, the millionth visitor 
Squeezed his way into the 900-odd acre park. 
Oever he was, he arrived on a busy day and 
found himself elbow-to-elbow with hundreds 
Of other vacationers all eager to troop over 
the pleasant wooded hills with the eight 
buffalo and assortment of stinking springs. 

Platt, smallest unit of the National Park 
System, hosts as many visitors as such famous 
Places as Great Smokey Mountains, Bryce 

yon, and Shenandoah. 

Authorities on tourism shake their heads 
in amazement, because there is nowhere 
Within sight of Sulphur anything like the 

of developments it’s claimed one needs 

% attract visitors. ; 
N. Thore million people came to see Platt 
ational Park and nothing else. You can 
Sure of that, because to a visitor from 
afar, once you step outside the boundaries 
in the park there just isn't very much to do 

Sulphur. 
then” Sulphur is doing something about 


Hot ut city could easily become another 
Her Springs,” observed one enthused woman. 
ar Car bears a sticker advising she favors 
buckle Lake. In her glove compartment 
brochures e: the virtues of the 
Proposed Sulphur Springs Spa. And she is 
te active worker on a committee planning 
reconstruct histroic old Fort Arbuckle. 
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In the years past, Sulphur folks figured 
the national park was good to increase busi- 
ness in motels—made for better restaurant 
business and accounted for extra sales in bait 
stores and now and then in some other 
local establishments. 

But not much else, unless you liked to have 
a bonafide National Park across the fence 
from your backyard for an occasional picnic. 

That was in the days when only 500,000 or 
so people a year came to see the park with 
the sulfur and bromide springs. The camp 
grounds hosted about 20,000 hardy outdoors- 
men a year a decade ago and most of these 
were Boy Scout troops or something akin. 

In 1963? Some 20,000 campers a month 
flock into the park, They bring full-fledged 
beds, trailers loaded with kids, dogs and 
grandma, and stay for days. 

They tramp every inch of trail in the park. 
The eight buffalo in the pasture are photo- 
graphed from every possible angle. All the 
springs are dutifully sampled. Every deep 
spot in Travertine and Rock Creeks hosts 
swimmers. 

Every blossoming wildflower finds an ad- 
mirer. All of which has suddenly stirred 
something in Sulphurites’ minds. 

When the old Artesia Hotel burned, the old 
era of Platt National Park went out the 
window. A modern motel is going up in 
its place—right across the road from the 
park. 

The Lake of the Arbuckles project, which 
has been kicking around for years, suddenly 
started moving as committees went toe work. 
It's hard to find anyone in Sulphur opposed 
to the lake today. 

If there are any, they will make them- 
selves known Tuesday when both Sulphur 
and Davis vote on whether their communi- 
ties will take part in the multi-city project. 

A news reporter was unable to find anyone 
in either town against the lake—indeed, 
everyone seemed passionately in favor of 
pledging future revenues from lake water to 
retire those cities’ shares of the cost of the 
reservoir—even to levying millage on ad- 
valorem property as a supplemental revenue 
measure if this should happen to prove nec- 
essary. 

Ardmore and Wynnewood will vote later 
on whether they'll take part. If they do, 
the Federal Government forks over a $1,800,- 
000 appropriation to build its share. 

The lake is seen as providing more recre- 
ational facilities in the immediate area to 
keep some of those million-plus visitors to 
Platt every year in the Arbuckle area a few 
days longer. 

Another project designed with the same 
purpose is the privately owned Sulphur 
Springs Spa north of the city. Promoters in 
Sulphur are hard at work on this project for 
a deulxe resort similar to those at Hot 
Springs, Ark., which also capitalize on a 
pleasant National Park with mineral springs. 

Associated with this project is the proposal 
by the newly organized Arbuckle Historical 
Reconstruction Society to build a replica of 
Fort Arbuckle north of Sulphur. 


Eskimos Highlight Test Ban Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 
OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1963 

Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
in noting the divergent views which are 
currently being presented to the Senate 
Committee on Foreign Relations, Com- 
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mittee on Armed Services, and Senate 
Members of the Joint Atomic Energy 
Committee, I submit that utmost stress 
should be placed upon the dire conse- 
quences which would soon ensue if at- 
mospheric testing is not terminated. On 
balance, our Nation’s security would be 
in a low state, indeed, if we go ahead 
with atmospheric testing and permit the 
air and the earth and the living things 
thereon to become poisoned and de- 
formed and killed. This gruesome pros- 
pect is highlighted by recent discoveries 
of extraordinarily high exposure to nu- 
clear fallout contamination in northern 
and northwestern Alaska, as ably re- 
ported in the New York Times of August 
22, 1963, as follows: 


ESKIMOS EXPOSED TO HIGH FALLOUT: SURVEY 
OF SEVEN VILLAGES FINDS aN EXCESS OF 
Crstum 137 


WASHINGTON, August 22.—Some Eskimos 
in Alaska are receiving fallout radiation 
doses exceeding the permissible e: 
levels proposed for general populations, it 
was reported to Congress today. 

Radiation surveys of seven Alaskan vil- 
lages have shown that the Eskimos have 
far more cesium 137 in their bodies than 
the rest of the American population. Pre- 
liminary results indicate that the level of 
the radioactive substance is still rising, and 
one radiation expert suggested that it might 
become necessary to take measures to pro- 
tect the Eskimos. 

The report was presented to a Joint Con- 
gressional Atomic Energy Subcommittee by 
Dr. H. M. Parker, Manager of the Atomic 
Energy Commission’s Hanford Laboratories 
in Washington. 

During the last year, Hanford scientists 
have gone to Alaska with a portable whole 
body counter” to measure the radioactivity 
in the bodies of Eskimos. The original pur- 
pose of the survey was to determine what 
might happen if atomic explosives were used 
to excavate a harbor on the Alaska coast— 
a project that has since been deferred, 
partly because of the radiation problem. 


ARCTIC TESTS BLAMED 


The survey discovered that the Eskimos 
were receiving surprisingly high amounts 
of fallout radiation from atomic tests. 
Presumably, much of the fallout resulted 
from Soviet tests in the Arctic. 

Over 700 Eskimos in 7 villages were exam- 
ined by the portable body counter, which 
measures the gama radiation being emitted 
by radioactive materials in the body. In the 
village of Anaktuvuk Pass, the average adult 
was found to have 450 nanocuries of cesium 
137 in his body and one individual had as 
much as 790 nanocuries. A nanocurie is a 
billionth of a curie. A curie in turn is 
equal to the radiation from 1 gram of 
radium. 

One of the long-lived radioactive substan- 
ces produced in an atomic explosion, cesium 
137, is chemically similar to phosphorus. 
Once taken into the body, the substance ac- 
cumulates in the muscles, where in sufficient 
quantity it can present a genetic hazard. 

The Federal Radiation Council has not 
established guidelines on how much cesium 
197 should be permitted in bodies of the 
general population. But the International 
Committee on Radiation Protection, an un- 
official committee of scientists, has proposed 
that 300 nanocuries of cesium 137 be the 
permissible average for groups in the general 
population and that 1,000 nanocuries be the 
accepted limit for a single individual. 

The reason for the unusually high concen- 
tration of cesium 137 in the Eskimos arises 
from the special food chain in the Arctic 
region. The lichens, as Dr. Parker put it, 
act as a blotting paper to pick up the radio- 
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active fallout. Caribou thrive on the lichen, 
and the Eskimos in turn depend on the cari- 
bou for meat. 

WOMEN LESS AFFECTED 

That this arctic food chain Is responsible 
is indicated by the fact that the cesium 137 
concentrations in individuals in Alaska not 
consuming meat from Alaskan animals are 

ble with those observed elsewhere 
in the United States. Furthermore, Eskimo 
women and children, who presumably get less 
caribou meat than the men, show lower 
cesium 137 levels. 

In the village of Anaktuvuk, the cesium 
137 concentrations were 100 times greater 
than those observed in individuals in the 
rest of the United States. 

Dr. Parker reported that preliminary exam- 
inations had shown that cesium 137 levels 
in the Eskimos were rising above those re- 
corded last year. 

It is “very likely,” he told the subcommit- 
tee, that the levels in some Eskimos will rise 
this year to 1,000 to 1,200 manocuries. 

The prediction prompted Representative 
MEL Price, of Illinois, the subcommittee 
chairman, to raise the question of whether 
the radiation was reaching “dangerous 
levels.“ 

Dr. Parker replied that there was no real 
danger in the normal sense of the word.” 
He pointed out that workers in atomic plants 
are permitted to accumulate 30,000 mano- 
curies of cesium 137 in their bodies. 

Dr. Parker said, however, that the possi- 
bility of some harmful effects could not be 
ruled out, and he suggested that considera- 
tion be given to possible countermeasures to 
reduce the amount of fallout in the diet of 
the Eskimos. 

“I believe I would begin to look around 
to see how reasonable it would be to substi- 
tute other kinds of food,” he said. 


— 


Baseball Diplomacy 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MORRIS K. UDALL 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. UDALL. Mr. Speaker, the Uni- 
versity of Arizona baseball team came 
within a couple of runs of winning the 
college world series early this summer. 
It was a big disappointment to all of 
us Wildcat fans that our boys did not 
quite make it, but such is the way of 
competitive sports. 

On the day following that defeat the 
Wildcat coach, Frank Sancet, left on a 
tour which more than made up for that 
loss in Omaha. Sancet was one of the 
instructors on an 8-week baseball tour 
of Central America which scored a clean 
diplomatic sweep for the United States. 

Iam proud to say that not only Sancet 
but three other residents of my home- 
town of Tucson were on that tour. One 
was Jimmy Estrada, an outstanding 
teacher and coach at Pueblo High 
School. The others were Buzz Acuna 
and Bob Gauna, members of the Univer- 
sity of Arizona team. 


Throughout the tour these men, who 
love the great American pastime, taught 
the boys and young men on their route 
the fine art of fielding grounders, 
throwing curves and smashing line 
drives. It is to the credit of the State 
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Department, which arranged the tour, 
that the participants were men who not 
only know baseball but speak the Span- 
ish language. 

The sports editor of the Arizona Daily 
Star, Mr. Abe Chanin, has written an 
account of this unusual experiment in 
diplomacy which I commend to my col- 
leagues who are interested in finding 
new ways to advance America’s relations 
with Latin America. The article fol- 
lows: 

WANTED: COACHES, Not AMERICAN POLITICOS 
(By Abe Chamin) 

When plans were being formed for the 
State Department sponsored baseball tour of 
Central America, there was an understand- 
able apprehension over running into Com- 
munist-inspired trouble. 

“Trouble? We didn't haev any,” says Frank 
Sancet, the University of Arizona baseball 
coach who was one of the key instructors 
on the 8-week tour. “Everywhere we went 
we were received wonderfully. In fact, we 
were asked to stay, or to come back again 
next year. 

“I don't pretend to know much about 
politics, but I do know that those Central 
American countries sure were crazy about our 
baseball clinics and were mighty cordial to 
the Notre-Americanos. 

“They are baseball hungry in those coun- 
tries and I think we could do an awful lot 
for good relations by sending more of these 
baseball clinic tours down there.” 

Sancet was one of four Tucsonans selected 
for the tour that was headed for the State 


Department by the former major league star 


and now Florida State University coach, 
Danny Litwhiler. Jimmy Estrada of Pueblo 
High and University of Arizona players Buzz 
Acuna and Bob Gauna were the other Tuc- 
sonans, 

“A major factor in our success,” Sancet 
explained, “was that all of us could speak 
their language. There have been other base- 
ball tours to Central America, but never with 
instructors who could speak Spanish,” 


PEOPLE FRIENDLY EVERYWHERE 


Here are a few notes Sancet made while 
on tour: 

“At San Salvador our work really began. 
We held clinics in the mornings and after- 
noons and showed movies at night. The kids 
and older people are very interested in base- 
ball and are avid to learn. San Salvador has 
a fine Little League program already and will 
have a good team in time just lack 
know-how and are hungry for instruction. 

“We are treated very well everywhere. 
These countries are small and so we have 
been all over them from north to south and 
east to west. What strikes everyone is the 
poverty of most of the people. They say 
that the average yearly income is around 
$200. 


“We have met some wonderful people both 
in the U.S. Government service and those 
handling baseball in these countries. 
Costa Rica is a beautiful country. We were 
at San Jose when the volcano erupted and 
kept us from making a flight to a small 
town named Golfito. Volcanic dust in the 
air grounded the planes. 

“We were able to make Port Limon where 
they claim Columbus landed and then a 
town called Puntarevas. At Puntarevas the 
men put on a game under the darndest con- 
ditions. * A futbol field about the size 
of a Little League fleld and the grass was 
so high that you couldn't see the bases and 
the ball had to be hunted each time it was 
hit on the ground.” 

AUDIENCE WITH THE PRESIDENT 

“This has been a great experience for me. 
All of us have had a good chance to practice 
our Spanish, I think that this has been our 
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biggest asset in the job we have been doing. 
* * * Gauna and Acuna have been very pop- 
ular—even with the young Spanish ladies. 

“In the Dominican Republic futbol, rather 
than baseball, is the national sport. But 
the truth of the matter is they would all 
play baseball, but they just don’t have the 
equipment. All they need for futbol is a va- 
cant lot and a ball. 

“Despite the political trouble in this coun- 
try we had a 30-minute audience with Presi- 
dent Bosch. He is a great baseball fan and 
expressed great interest and appreciation in 
our tour. 

“Along the tour we have been leaving some 
equipment in each country. Hope it helps. 
Just wish we had more. But I'm sure we 
made a lot of new friends for the United 


Mexican Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN F. SHELLEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. SHELLEY. Mr. Speaker, on Sep- 
tember 16, all Mexican citizens, Ameri- 
cans of Mexican descent, and citizens of 
the United States whose lives have been 
touched by the Spanish-Mexican cul- 
tural influence, will celebrate the 153d 
anniversary of Mexican Independence 
Day. 

Mexico was the first of Spain’s New 
World colonies to rise up in a war for 
independence, and the cost of this in- 
dependence was high in numbers of 
patriots and expended treasure. But the 
commodity sought—freedom and sover- 
eignty—was, and remains, priceless. 
There are few nations in the world which 
can match Mexico’s boundless pride and 
reverence for its historic struggle for 
freedom. 

In 1810 Mexico was in a ferment of 
revolutionary ideas and plans for in- 
dependence. Among the Mexican lead- 
ers of this movement was a simple parish 
priest, Father Miguel Hidalgo, who ad- 
ministered to the Indians and peasants 
of Dolores. In September of that year, 
upon learning that the Spanish Govern- 
ment had learned of a plot that he was 
involved in, Father Hidalgo boldly chose 
to strike before the government rounded 
up the revolutionaries. On Sunday 
morning, September 16, 1810, he rang 
the church bells to summon the simple 
people of his parish—the church and 
churchyard were soon crowded with 
humble peasants and Indians. Hidalgo 
spoke to them from the pulpit: 

My children, this day comes to us a new 
dispensation. Are you ready to receive it? 
Will you be free? Will you make the effort 
to recover from the hated Spaniards the 
lands stolen from your forefathers 300 years 
ago? 

As the crowd roared its approval, Hi- 
dalgo cried out what became known as 
the grito de Dolores, the battle cry of 


the Mexican War of Independence: 


Long live our Lady of Guadelupe, down 
with bad government, death to the Spaniards. 


Although Hidalgo’s army of Indians 
did not gain complete Mexican inde- 
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Pendence—for Hidalgo himself was 
tricked, captured, and shot—the grito de 
Dolores electrified and rallied Mexican 
Patriots to the long task of earning their 
freedom. ‘Thus, this day, September 16, 
like our Fourth of July, is celebrated as 
ne day of the declaration of independ- 
e. 

Mr. Speaker, we Californians, of 
Course, have particularly close ties with 
the history and culture of Spain and 
Mexico, for we have been deeply affected 
by the gentle arts and customs which 
Our heritage has bequeathed us from 
Mexico. There are many Mexican- 
Americans residing in California—over 
30,000 in the San Francisco Bay area 
alone—and we join with them whole- 

in their celebration of this 
day of independence. 

From the people of the United States 
Comes the warmest and most affection- 
ate good wishes to the people of Mexico 
on this, their national day of independ- 
ence, You are, of all our good neigh- 
bors in Latin’ America, our closest and 
best neighbors, e 


Captive Nations 


SPEECH 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr, MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
Wish to associate myself with the re- 
Marks of my distinguished colleagues, 
Congressmen Danter J. Froop and ED- 
Warp J. WINSKI, in their plea for the 
formation of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations. 

The Congress of the United States has 
taken positive recognition of America’s 
Concern for the welfare of the peoples 
Of the captive nations by proclaiming 
July 14-20 as Captive Nations Week. 

e problem of captive nations, of 100 
Million people subjugated in captivity by 
the Communists, is a problem that goes 
beyond a 1-week ceremonial observance. 

erica must demonstrate its moral and 
Dolitical commitment to the indepen- 
dence and freedom of captive nations 7 
days a week, 52 weeks a year. The for- 
Mation of a Special Committee on Cap- 
ve Nations is a constructive means of 
dealing with this vital problem on a 
year-round basis, 

The debate on the various provisions 
Of the Foreign Assistance Act of 1963 to- 
day has made it abundantly clear that 
the United States is at a critical point as 
& leader in the great struggle for free- 
dom. The need for a captive nations 
Committee is greater today than ever be- 
fore in our history. The free world 
Must face squarely the fact that we must 
deal with the insistent expansionist aims 
of Communist China, the increasing op- 
Pressive and hostile activities of the 

Communists, the continuing 
Crisis in Laos and Vietnam, and the un- 
finished business in Latin America and 
in Africa, The formation of a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations is both a 
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practical and inspirational approach in 
our efforts to gain self-determination for 
the victims of Soviet imperialism. 


Report of National Projects Committee 
to the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include in 
the Appendix of the Recor» the report of 
the national projects committee, which 
was unanimously adopted by the recent 
50th National Golden Anniversary“ 
Convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress held in Washington, 
June 4-7, 1963. 

The permanent national projects 
committee of the congress consists of 
an oustanding expert on water resource 
problems from each of the major drain- 
age basins of the United States. They 
serve without compensation of any kind 
whatsoever and bear all of their own ex- 
penses when coming to Washington and 
while serving here on this committee. 

The committee's purpose is to assist 
the sponsors of projects in preparing 
and presenting their data, so that they 
may be placed in line for approval, The 
projects recommended by the committee 
and endorsed by the congress are vigor- 
ously pressed for inclusion in the Gov- 
ernment's public works program and ap- 
propriations or allocation of funds 
sought therefor. 

I was honored to be asked to serve as 
chairman of this important committee, 
having previously served as its chairman 
for a number of years during my former 
service in the Congress of the United 
States. At that time I also had the 
honor of serving as a national vice presi- 
dent of the congress, and presently I am 
serving as its regional director for the 
lower Great Lakes region. 

We are grateful to the members of 
this committee for their public-spirited 
service in an effort to assist the Congress 
of the United States and the govern- 
mental agencies charged with the re- 
sponsibility for these public works, as 
well as the people in the areas to be 
served thereby. 

The members of the committee who 
served at its recent session are as 
follows: 

Projects committee: Representative RoB- 
ERT T. Secrest of Senecaville, Ohio, chair- 
man. 

New England division: William S. Wise, 
executive secretary, Flood and Water Policy 
Commission, State of Connecticut, Hartford, 
Conn, ` 

North Atlantic division: Brig. Gen. James 
H. Stratton, U.S. Army (retired), consulting 
engineer, New York, N.Y. 

South Atlantic division: Col. George W. 
Gillette, U.S. Army (retired), chairman, Wil- 
mington Port and Waterway Development 
Commission, Wilmington, N.C. = 

Southwestern division: Dale Miller, execu- 
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tive vice president, Intracoastal Canal Asso- 
ciation of Louisiana and Texas, Houston, 


Lower Mississippi Valley division: Hu B. 
Myers, chief engineer, Department of Public 
Works, State of Loulsiana, Baton Rouge, La. 

North Central division: Al. Hansen, comp- 
troller, city of Minneapolis, Minneapolis, 
Minn., vice chairman. 

Missouri River division: John B. Quinn, 
executive director, Missouri Valley Develop- 
ment Association, Inc., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Ohio River division: J. L „ chief 
engineer, Indiana Flood Control and Water 
Resources Commission, Indianapolis, Ind. 

North Pacific division: Herbert G. West, 
executive vice president, Inland Empire 
Waterways Association, Walla Walla, Wash. 

South Pacific division: Col. Thomas J. 
Weed, U.S. Army (retired), vice president, 
National Defense Transportation Association, 
Washington, Dc. 

Western Inter-Mountain Region: Harold 
H. Christy, second national vice president, 
National Reclamation Association, Pueblo, 
Colo. 


The report follows: 

REPORT oF THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE ro THE- 
50TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF THE Na- 
TIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


JUNE 7, 1963. 
Mr. HENRY H. BUCKMAN, 
President, National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress, Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, Presipenr: In pursuance of the 
call of the president, your projects commit- 
tee met on June 5, 1963, to consider the 
projects submitted since the last session of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 
Hearings were afforded all who made appear- 
ance. 

The committee at this session has ex- 
amined 62 proposals embracing all resource 
improvements with which this congress is 
concerned, including navigable waterways, 
harbors, flood control, hurricane protection, 
soil conservation, reclamation, and water 
conservation. 

Of the proposals examined, this committee 
is convinced that 22 constitute projects 
sound in conception, needful, and sufficiently 
advanced in status to warrant endorsement, 
involving a total estimated cost of $247- 
068,000. Fourteen proposals appear to be 
without sufficiently advanced development 
to warrant project endorsement at this time, 
but are believed to be meritorious and en- 
titled to further consideration by this com- 
mittee, if and when additional information 
may be adequate to warrant an endorsed 
status. We find that on 26 proposals, sur- 
veys have been authorized but the reports 
of said surveys have not been completed and 
we therefore recommend in these cases that 
Congress appropriate sufficient funds to per- 
mit completion of these surveys as soon as 
practicable in order that action may be 
taken toward classification by this congress. 

Appendix A of this report sets forth in de- 
tail a list of all proposals and projects ex- 
amined and the action taken thereon. 

On October 23, 1962, President Kennedy 
signed the Omnibus Rivers and Harbors and 
Flood Control Act. This act authorized the 
Corps of Engineers to construct, modify, or 
otherwise participate in the provision of 199 
flood control, navigation, water conservation, 
and other water resources projects, having an 
estimated Federal cost of $2,260,218,300. 

This includes 79 navigation projects at an 
estimated Federal cost of $378,498,800; 12 
beach erosion control projects at an esti- 
mated Federal cost of $19,875,000; and 108 
flood control (including multiple-purpose) 
projects at an estimated Federal cost of 
$1,861,844,500, N 

The new law also authorizes amendment 
of existing beach erosion control laws to 
provide for Federal payment of 50 percent 
of the cost of works for the protection of 
non-Federal publicly owned or publicly used, 


` 
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shores and up to 70 percent of the cost of 
protection of State and other publicly owned 
shore parks and conservation areas which 
meet certain criteria, Previously, it was 33 ½ 
percent in both cases. Authority is pro- 
vided to construct small shore protection 
projects not specifically authorized by the 
Congress with the Federal share of the cost 
limited to $400,000, and the law authorizes 
shore protection investigations at Federal 
expense in lieu of the present basis under 
which local interests participate equally in 
study costs. 

In addition, the new law increases the 
Chief of Engineers small flood control proj- 
ect authority from $400,000 to $1 million for 
a single project. The limitation on the over- 
all amount which may be used for this pro- 
gram in any one fiscal year was increased 
from $10 to $25 million. 

Other items of interest in the bill include 
amendment of the flood control emergency 
law to provide for repair and restoration of 
Federal hurricane and shore protection 
works, and authority for the Chief of Engi- 
neers to develop recreational opportunities 
at all Army water resource projects (pre- 
viously limited to reservoir projects). 

The new omnibus act also authorizes 18 
surveys for flood control and allied purposes 
and 8 surveys in the interest of navigation. 

It will be recalled that the Senate version 
of the 1962 Authorization Act included in- 
creases in monetary authorization for 10 
river basin plans, However, when the bill 
went to conference, these increases, along 
with several projects on which the House 
committee had not held hearings, were 
deleted from the bill. The managers on the 
part of the House made the commitment 
that the Committee on Public Works of 
the House would hold public hearings on 
those projects as soon as practicable after 
the next Congress convened. 

As a result of the hearings during April 
1963, a bill, HR. 6016, authorizing additional 
appropriations for prosecution of projects 
in certain river basin plans for flood control, 


hay 15, 1963. The bill provides increases 
in monetary authorization for 10 river basin 
plans, totaling $684 million. It is under- 
stood that monetary authorizations for 
certain river basins have become so deficient 
that funds which might be made available 
cannot be used in the fiscal year 1964. Your 
projects committee recommends that the 
Congress of the United States be requested 
to take early action on this bill. 

Your projects committee feels it is fitting 
at this time, the 50th National Convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
to cite the accomplishments in the field 
of water resources. 

The Corps of Engineers civil works pro- 
gram statistics, as of June 30, 1962, are as 
follows: 

Navigation 


Number of improved harbors (com- 


ü AE A A E ENEE 500 
Improved Federal waterways in com- 

mercial use (miles)) 19, 100 
Commerce during calendar year 1962 

CRE On| CORR) ira amp cama 1.1 


Active navigation projects 


Completed 
Under construction. 
8 


Flood control 


195 
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Flood control—Continued 
Number of local protection 


projects in operation 536 
Plood-control storage in re- 

servoirs in operation 

(acre- feet 65, 800, 000 

ood damages prevented 

during fiscal year 1962. $662, 637, 000 


Cumulative flood damages 
prevented to date $11, 295, 187, 000 


Active flood control projects 


Number Total estimated 
Fed 


eral cost 
Completed 484 | $1,604, 100, 000 
Under construction. 168 2.908. 100, 000 
Balance 259 2.207, 000, 000 
S 911 6, 894, 800, 000 


Multiple-purpose projects producing hydro- 
electric power 


Number of reservoirs in opera- 
tion for hydroelectric power 36 
Installed capacity of projects 


producing power (kilowatts)... 7, 531, 400 
Generating capacity installed 

during fiscal year 1962 (kilo~ 

8 657. 000 
Generating capacity under con- 

struction (kilowatts) 4, 030, 000 


Ultimate capacity of projects 
completed and under construc- 
tion (kilowatts) )) 15, 677, 400 


Active multiple-purpose projects 


Number |Total estimated 
Federal 


cost 
29 | $1, 678, 600, 000 
30 3, 741, 900, 000 
17 1, 480, 000, 000 


76 | 6, 900, 500, 000 


Note.—Net hydroelectric power generation during 
fiscal year 1962: 29,924,100,000 kilowatt-hours, 


IRRIGATION 
Irrigation storage was provided by 16 res- 
ervoirs, having 796,000 acre-feet exclusively 
for irrigation, and 4,043,000 acre-feet jointly 
for that and other purposes, making a total 
of 4,839,000. 
LOW-FLOW REGULATION 


There were 35 reservoirs in operation which 
provided low-flow regulation. 
WATER SUPPLY 


There were 20 reservoirs in operation which 
provided approximately 1,500,000 acre-feet of 
water supply storage for 64 cities, towns, and 
rural areas. 

BEACH EROSION CONTROL 

The total estimated Federal cost of the 92 
authorized projects, involving partial reim- 
bursement for construction by local inter- 
ests, is $44,400,000, of which $8,800,000 has 
been appropriated to date for 48 of these 
projects, leaving a balance of $35,600,000 to 
complete. b 

RECREATION 

Outdoor recreational facilities for public 
use have been provided at more than 300 
projects, at a Federal cost of $27,500,000 and 
a local cost of about $56 million: During 
calendar year 1962, there were 127 million 
visits to these facilities. 

Tt is to be noted that great progress has 
been made in water resource development, 
but much remains to be done. The problems 
in water resource and land use developments 
are ever increasing in an expanding Nation 
such as ours. The committee is gratified to 
note that not only is increasing attention 
being given to the need for comprehensive 
planning for water resources development 
but even more important, numerous recent 
actions are designed to facilitate true com- 
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prehensive planning in the water resource 
field. These actions include section 207 of 
the 1962 Flood Control Act in the interest 
of public parks and recreational facilities at 
water resource development projects; also 
Senate Document No. 97, 87th Congress, 2d 
session, prepared under the direction of 
the President's Water Resources Council, has 
been issued setting forth policies, standards, 
and procedures in the formulation, evalua- 
tion, and review of plans for use and devel- 
opment of water and related land resources- 

The studies and recommendations of the 
Senate Select Committee on National Water 
Resources has provided the primary stimulus 
for the currently increasing emphasis on com- 
prehensive basin planning. The require- 
ments placed upon our water and related 
land resources are many and varied. They 
must serve domestic, municipal, industrial, 
agricultural, and other human activities. 
Senate Document No. 97 states that “The 
basic objective in the formulation of plans 
is to provide the best use, or combination of 
uses, of water and related land resources to 
meet all foreseeable short- and long-term 
needs.“ That document also established the 
scope of multiple-purpose planning; the 
needs and possibilities for all significant re- 
source uses and purposes of development. 
As of June 1962 comprehensive basin plan- 
ning had reached the stage where the areal 
extent was considered as an entire river 
basin or major tributary thereof. As a re- 
sult of the need for such planning Congress 
has authorized many comprehensive river 
basin investigations. The budget for fiscal 
year 1963 included funds for completion of 
three comprehensive basin studies, continua- 
tion of two and initiation of 19 other studies. 
The fiscal year 1964 budget request meludes 
funds for initiation of 4 and continuation of 
21 comprehensive basin studies. 

In closing, your committee desires to direct 
the attention of the Congress to the urgent 
need for initiating and completing author- 
ized water resource projects and investiga- 
tions, It is hoped that the committees of 
Congress will see fit to include in the annual 
public works appropriations bills for the 
various Federal agencies concerned with 
water resource developments, funds neces- 
sary to carry out their assigned responsi- 
bilities in this highly important field during 
the next fiscal year. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ROBERT T. SECREST, 
Chairman. 

Nore A.—A project which has been placed 
in class II. III, IV. or V by the committee 
may be reexamined from time to time upon 
due application and the submission of ma- 
terial supplementary information, with ® 
view to advancing its classification; but no 
project will be reported upon by the com- 
mittee more than once in each calendar year. 

Nore B.—Attention is called to the fact 
that when a project is once put in class 1— 
endorsed, such status continues and it 15 
unnecessary to follow up at subsequent ses- 
sions with new applications. All projects 
endorsed by the Congress, upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee, retain their 
status until finally constructed, unless such 
action is rescinded by the Congress, and the 

stands pledged to do everything 
possible to assist in reaching that goal. 


APPENDIX A 
APPLICATIONS FOR APPROVAL OF Paosecrs RE- 
CEIVED BY THE PROJECTS COMMITTEE 
(Letter R“ following the project number 
indicates revision of a previous application.) 
DIVISION I—ENDORSED 
Endorsed, This means that it is the 
judgment of the committee that the project 
is sound, needful, and sufficiently advan 
in status; and that its construction is justi- 
fied by the public interest it will serve. 
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Kawainul Swamp. 
Calcasiou River Sait water 
Port San L 
Trinity Ri 
Savannah Harbor 
Campti-Clarence flood contro! 
Green Bay Harbor, —4 

J. P. Priest Reserv: 

Hyder Wing Dam 


pea Hook, reclamation 


Salt Creck Reservoir. 


barrier. 
deep draft and small craft harber 3 
Wanne —eT—— 


ng of entrance and river channe 


Fort Macon-Atlantic Beach and vicinity. 


Key West Harbor modifications, Key “West Bight_ 
xer West Harbor, Garrison Bight 
Great Lakes harbors study, interim report on Saginaw Rlver 
Elkhorn Basin flood control and irrigation project 


pA SY es BE INC Eat ee UR AT. Bae ae Oe ne foe AALS oO eS a CL 
Louisiana. 


88 Wyoming 
: yi 


State or States 
5 Mississippi Valley. 
South Pacific, 5 


Southwest, 

2 — — Valley. 
wer M issixsi, Vulloy. 

North Central. 


Five wis Do. 
— North Oentrul 
----do Ohio River. 

— do Do. 
Kentucky. Do. 
Tennesse. Do. 

2 8 LPS South Atlantic, 
Mictis I North Carolina, 


Meritorious. 


DIVISION H 
Meritorious 
This means that the com- 


mittee believes that although the project 
is not sufficiently advanced in status to 
warrant its present endorsement, it is mer- 
itorious and that the committee is willing 


to consider in due course, its advancement 
to division I upon presentation by its spon- 
sors of additional evidence justifying such 
action. 


Iowa. 
-| Kentucky and Tennessee 
Arizona and N 


Stato or States | Division 
New Jer. North Atlantic, 
Varginis__ 


New 


Knik Arm Causeway Dam. 
Mississinewa 


analel River flood con 
Kullouou 8 


Cit 


River channel improvement — — TOES 


modifleation. __ 
ate handling facilities within ‘Tiawaii harbors.. 
ae eee esd tr ——.—.—. 


Toucbet division, Walla Walls pros ⸗— 2-1 
Susquehanna River wi utershed, comprehensive development 


requested. This means that the committee 
believes that the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress should request the engineering 
authority to expedite any report on any au- 


thorized investigation or survey of the proj- 
ect to the end that appropriate further ac- 
tion may be had thereon in regard to its 
classification, 


State or States 


Lataydtte River, tributary or estuary of Hampton Roads. 


T himble Shoal Channel, . Nortel Harbor, and channel to Newport News 
tream 


New Jersey, New York, 
Vermont and Canada. 


Nursing Care for Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT A. EVERETT 


OF TENNESSEE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Rete 
Affairs 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


EVERETT. Mr. Speaker, on 
14, the Committee on Veterans’ 
airs reported H.R. 8009 favorably, and 


it is my hope that this bill will soon be 
considered by the House. This bill 
resulted from an extensive study con- 
ducted by a special subcommittee of 
which I have had the honor to serve as 
chairman, and is designed to relieve a 
very serious problem being encountered 
in the Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital system by providing nursing care 
for those veterans who have reached 
maximum hospital benefits but who are 
unable to care for themselves. Recent 


action of the President which permits the 
use of 2,000 hospital beds in the Vet- 
erans’ Administration hospital system 
for nursing care treatment also bears 
on this problem, and the subject is dis- 
cussed in an editorial appearing in the 
August 22, 1963 issue of The Stars & 
Stripes-The National Tribune. The 
text of this editorial follows: 
Nunsread CARE 

The action by the President in authoriz- 
ing the Administrator of Veterans Affairs to 
activate 2,000 hospital beds for nursing- 
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care treatment is certainly a step in the 
right direction. 

The matter of intermediate care has been 
the subject of exhaustive hearings before 
a subcommittee of the House Veterans Af- 
fairs Committee over the past 3 months. 
The net result of those hearings has been 
the introduction of some seven identical 
measures to make it mandatory for the VA 
to supply nursing care for veterans who have 
already received maximum treatment at the 
hands of the VA. 

Nearly all of the major veterans organi- 
zations have mandates calling for the estab- 
lishment of this type of treatment and most 
of them seek the setting up of 4,000 beds in 
VA hospitals for this purpose. 

Objections by VA spokesmen to the inter- 
mediate nursing-care program were voiced 
before the House subcommittee but it is 
understood that Chairman OLIN E. TEAGUE, 
of the House Veterans Affairs Committee Is 
determined to enact legislation making the 
4,000 beds effective if it can be pushed 
through the Congress. 

There have been too many cases of veter- 
ans being discharged from VA hospitals and 
returned to their families when they were 
utterly incapable of caring for themselves 
and in addition the families concerned were 
in no financial position to assume the added 
burden of the veteran’s incapacity. 

We believe that despite the President's 
Executive order the minimum number of 
beds should be no less than 4,000 and we 


hope that some legislation of this descrip- - 


tion can be enacted before the close of the 
present session. 


Resolutions Adopted by the South Caro- 
lina Junior Chamber of Commerce En- 
titled “Under God” and “Tax Rate 
Reform” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
members of the South Carolina Junior 
Chamber of Commerce recently held a 
convention and approved two important 
resolutions entitled Under God” and 
Tax Rate Reform.” I have a high re- 
gard, Mr. President, for the Jaycees not 
only because of this organization's great 
contributions to community life, but also 
because this organization has always 
manifested a deep interest in and con- 
cern for valid and enduring American 
principles. 

I, therefore, ask unanimous consent, 
Mr. President, that these resolutions as 
approved by the South Carolina Jaycees 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tions were ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

UNDER GOD 

Whereas we believe that faith in God 
— 8 meaning and purpose to human life; 
an 

Whereas we strongly believe that this Na- 
tion of ours was created under the blessings 
of God; and 

Whereas we further believe that the bless- 
ings of God should be publicly acknowledged 
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by the people of our Nation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved in a spirit of thankfulness to an 
Almighty God and worship to Him, the South 
Carolina Junior Chamber of Commerce in 
board meetings assembled this 11th day of 
August, 1963, in Clemson, S.C., firmly re- 
solves, That the Pledge of Allegiance should 
contain the words “under God" as our public 
acknowledgment of His blessings and guid- 
ance. 

We further resolve in a spirit of thank- 
fulness to Almighty God for creation of 
this great country and firmly resolve that 
prayer and Bible reading should be allowed 
{n all schools and places of public meetings, 
as our public acknowledgment of His bless- 
ings and guidance. 


Tax Rate REFORM, AUGUST 11, 1963 


Whereas capital is basic to economic prog- 
ress and the greater the volume of capital 
employed, the greater will be the economic 
progress of any nation; and 

Whereas the inadequate rate of national 
economic growth over recent years provides 
ample evidence of the restraining effect of 
tax rates on capital accumulation and use; 
and 

Whereas the steeply graduated individual 
income tax and the demanding corporate 
profit tax sharply curtail the rate of per- 
sonal and corporate savings, the sole source 
of capital in our free enterprise system; 
weaken incentive by shrinking the rewards 
for personal and individual enterprise and 
initiative; restrict the start and develop- 
ment of commercial establishments by limit- 
ing the investment funds available; hold 
down rises in living standards by severely 
slowing up the creation of new and more 
rewarding job opportunities; impair the 
ability of the economy to meet the challenge 
of the Soviet economic thrust and the com- 
petition of the revitalized economies of the 
free world nations; and 

Whereas comprehensive tax rate reform is 
required, but only in a constructive manner 
the benefits of which will be diffused 
throughout the economy, stimulating its 
growth and enhancing the well-being of all 
citizens; and 

Whereas such salutary tax rate reform can 
be achieved without reducing the Govern- 
ment’s income below present levels by utiliz- 
ing the Government’s revenue gain rising 
from economic growth for this purpose, in- 
stead of using such gains for increased spend- 
ing; and 

Whereas such a preemption of revenue 
gain is the essential procedure of the Her- 
long-Baker bills for thoroughgoing reform 
of Federal tax rates and methods now pend- 
ing in Congress; and 

Whereas this legislation, while setting up 
competition unnecessary Federal 
spending, would not curtail national defense 
or other essential programs, or cause a return 
to deficit finances, because of a postpone- 
ment feature which would postpone the re- 
duction scheduled in any year in which 
budgetary unbalance is threatened; and 

Whereas the greater and more consistent 
economic growth to be expected on enact- 
ment of this legislation would mean a step- 
up in the revenue gain to the Federal Gov- 
ernment, providing a continuing surplus for 
8 debt retirement: Now, therefore. 

it 

Resolved, That the South Carolina Junior 
Chamber of Commerce in board meetings 


‘this 11th day of August, 1963, in Clemson, 


S. C., strongly endorse the principles, proce- 
dures and rate reform objectives of the 
Herlong-Baker bills, and urges the prompt 
passage by the Congress, of this or compa- 
rable legisldtion, and to recommend to all 
local chapters of the organization that 
they take comparable action to serve the 
interest of their businesses, their professions, 
nr communities, their States and their 
nation. 


Government, 


August 23. 


Americans Voice Apprehension Over the 
7 Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, Ameri- 
cans all over the Nation are terribly con- 
cerned over the Moscow test ban treaty 
and are voicing their concern. There 
follows extracts from some of the letters 
I have received from them in the past 
few days: 

Burrato, N. Y. 
Point out the terrible snakepit our coun- 
try can fall into if the Senate ratifies this 
suicidal treaty. 
PASADENA, CALIF. 

Against the test ban treaty. 

AsBuRY Pank, N.J. 

Confirmation of this treaty will be just 
another step toward one world government 
under communism., 

GREELEY, COLO. 

The test ban would indeed be a long step 
in the direction of our own self-destruction. 

Evans, Colo. 

Vote “No” on this phony test ban agree- 
ment. If or when the time comes for the 
Communists to complete their takeover of 
the world, Russia and Red China will stand 
shoulder to shoulder against their avowed 
and common enemy—the United States of 
America. 

CLAREMORE, OKLA. 

Could it be that Khrushchev is planning 
another Pearl Harbor when he thinks the 
time is right? 

Los ANGELES, CALIF. 

Has everybody forgotten that Khrushchev 
has promised to bury us? 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

In full accordance with orthodox Mars 
Leninism the destruction of free society and 
the imposition of a worldwide Communist 
rule remains the ultimate aim of the Soviet 


TAMPA,- FLA. 
Signing of this agreement will put us right 
into the hands of the Communists. 
Los ANGELES, CALIF. 
What I am afraid of is that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff and the AEC are going to claim that 
we can keep the laboratories healthy and 
intact by maintaining a vigorous under- 
ground testing program. This claim, if ut- 
tered, will only help seal our doom because 
you and I know that the laboratories are 
going to fall apart at the seams. 
GREENVILIE, S. C. 
Open the eyes of some who are blind to 
this treaty's threat to our security. 
GILLESPIE, ILL. 
I am a Democrat but I have no faith in 
this test ban treaty. 
Santa MONICA, CALIF. 
Since the Soviets have violated every prê- 
vious agreement they have made, there is no 
reason to feel they will not, continue to do 
so. They know when they make agreements 
that they will keep them only so long as it 
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is profitable, but they figure that the sucker 
they entrap will continue to keep his word. 


Santa PAULA, CALIF. 

I have been sickened over the test ban 
treaty. Congressman, why, do our people 
insist that we can do business with these 
Communists? Why? Why? When we play 
Tight into the hands of the Communist con- 
8piracy do our newspapers hail such stu- 
Pidity as a victory? 


Torrance, CALIF. 
It should not pass, and I have hopes that 
it won't. 
Loris, S. C. 
Nikita is smart. He said he would take 
America like picking ripe fruit off a tree. 


New Tonk, NY. 
There are no adequate safeguards to make 
Sure the Russians would not cheat. 


BROOKFIELD, WIS. 
Seriously question as to the competence of 
the President's advisers in this critical area. 
Santa Monica, Cal. 
Watch out for the passage of that phony 
unilateral peace program, which is as phony 
as a $3 bill. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
I want no part of the agreement. 
Daras, TEx. 
How the executive branch of our Govern- 
Ment can be so naive and gullible in dealing 
With the ever-lying Communists is hard to 
comprehend. è 
SourH PASADENA, CALIF. 
Vote against the limited test ban treaty. 
SANTA ANA, CALIF. 
The test ban makes war inevitable. 


Bor AIX, LONG ISLAND, N.Y. 
Why is the Red butcher who vows to bury 
us so suddenly willing to sign a test ban 
ty? I can only suspect that this treaty 
helps the Communists at this time. They 
never deviate from their intended course. 
They change only their tactics. 


MERION STATION, Pa. 
A sly accommodation to Nikita Khru- 
ev * * * playing with fire on this one— 
and a fire that conceivably could get out of 


BERKELEY, CALIF. 
Oppose the Senate's ratification ot the test 
ban treaty. 
NORTH GEORGETOWN, OHIO, 
Why even consider signing a test ban 
ty with Russia if they can’t show their 
Bood faith by first getting out of Cuba? 
ARCATA, CALIF. 
Against this “head-in-the-sand” test ban 
treaty. We have unfortunately acted like 
°Pen-faced yokels. i 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
There motto is: “Agreements are like pie 
ts, made to be broken.” 
San MARINO, CALIF. 
staben mental to the safety of the United 


HESPERIA, CALIF. 
It can do us no good, as we will keep our 
Of the treaty, but who will know about 
Others? 


Pacrric PALISADES, CALIF. 
We are looking to levelheaded people to 
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prevent our making a mistake we might 
never recover from, 


PORTLAND, OREG. 
In our preamble and Constitution, articl 
1, section 8, is mentioned for defense but not 
a word about disarmament. 


Houston, TEx. 
So many people don’t know the dangerous 
risk we would be taking if it is ratified. 


RIVERSIDE, CALIF. 
Acceptance of the treaty by the United 
States will put us suddenly a great distance 
down the road toward eventual surrender 
to the Communist conspiracy. 


CONNEAUT, OHIO. 
Skulduggery. 


Statement Commemorating the First 
National Bank of Gallipolis, Ohio, on 
Its 100th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. ABELE. Mr. Speaker, I should 
like to call the attention of the House 
to the 100th anniversary of a bank whose 
constant goal has been dedication and 
service, the First National Bank of Gal- 
lipolis, Ohio. 

On September 11 ceremonies com- 
memorating a century of service by this 
bank to both the citizens of Gallipolis 
and the Ohio Valley will be observed in 
Gallipolis. 

From its very inception in 1863 the 
bank under the guidance and through 
the administration of capable and dedi- 
cated men and women has served its 
customers in the highest tradition of 
banking. It has grown from a small 
rural institution to a landmark of the 
Ohio Valley. It is a landmark not be- 
cause of unusual financial prowess in 
the banking world, but because of de- 
pendability, integrity, and an aware- 
ness of how it could meet the financial 
needs of its customers and the com- 
munity. In this space-age world we 
sometimes have a tendency to forget 
some of our smaller, but enduring and 
dedicated business firms and institu- 
tions. We overlook institutions that 
serve the many needs of our smaller 
communities and outlying areas—better 
than our larger and better known banks 
that sometimes tend to be insufficiently 
aware of the needs of smaller cities. 

But, it is difficult to overlook a bank 
that has accepted the challenge of ad- 
versity and overcome it to grow in the 
finest American tradition. Nor can one 
overlook a man who has dedicated over 
50 of his 82 years to the banking world. 
Mr. Joe Moch is in his golden year as 
its president. Thus not only do we have 
a banking institution of note in Gallip- 
olis, but one of the grand old gentlemen 
of banking. 


A half century ago when Mr. Moch 
became president of the bank deposits 
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totaled just over $200,000, but since have 
reached new heights of over $5 million. 
This in itself is a tribute to his devotion, 
service, and obviously untiring leader- 
ship. Many other statistics could be 
cited, such as the growth of the bank’s 
surplus from $31,000 in 1913 to $600,000 
in 1963 but statistics could never tell the 
story of the First National Bank nor of 
its president, Mr. Moch. 

There are many First National Banks 
in this country. But few, if any, are as 
worthy of the name of First National 
Bank as is this First National Bank of 
Gallipolis. It has the distinction of 
being one of the very first banks to be 
chartered under the National Banking 
Act of 1863. For 100 years it has been 
faithful to the trust that was accorded 
to it by the granting of this charter. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I consider it 
entirely fitting for the Congress of the 
United States to salute the Fist National 
Bank of Gallipolis on its centenary and 
to extend our heartiest congratulations 
to its distinguished president, Mr. Joe 
Moch, who has guided its destinies for 
exactly half of its first hundred years. 
We are confident that the First National 
Bank will continue to contribute to its 
community and to the Nation in the 
same spirit of dedication and service 
that have characterized its first century. 


Come, Come to the Fair 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
all over our great Nation, harvesttime 
is at hand. And the farmers of our 
country who have made America afflu- 
ent in food, and meat, and drink, through 
their skilled and intensive farming, are 
now gathering in the great State fairs 
to show their prize stock, their blue rib- 
bon vegetables, and their handiworks of 
all kinds. The Maryland State Fair 
takes place this year at Timonium, Md., 
from August 26 to September 4. I am 
delighted to extend to everyone the in- 
vitation printed in the Jeffersonian for 
Friday, August 23, 1963: 

Comer, COME TO THE Fam 

Try to please everybody and you wind up 
pleasing no one—that is, unless you are the 
gentlemen who produce the Maryland State 
Fair. The sponsors of this annual event, 
staged at Timonium Fair Grounds, intend 
the gala affair to satisfy all: boys and girls 
men and women, city people and country 
folk. And they succeed. 

Interested in flower arranging? Witness 
an expert demonstrate that craft. Want to 
see what prize-winning livestock look like? 
Examine the top-grade steers, swine and 
sheep. Admire pretty girls? Enjoy the pa- 
rade of 23 beauties, one from each of the 
State's counties, as they vie for the crown 
worn by the Maryland Farm Queen. The 
State fair is an oldtime custom with mod- 
ern-day trimmings. So you will find virtu- 
ally anything and everything, from A for ap- 
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ple to Z for Zoysia, at Timonium from Au- 
gust 26 through September 4. 

It sounds trite to say so, but each year 
the traditional Timonium Fair is bigger 
and better—and you will be denying yourself 
much pleasure if you fail to attend this 
year’s. 


Tulsa Tribune Defends Arkansas 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
vicious attack printed in the August 16 
issue of Life magazine concerning the 
Arkansas River multiple-purpose water 
development project and other equally 
meritorious public works and space 
agency programs has provoked the justi- 
fied anger of many citizens in both pub- 
lic and private life. 

We in Oklahoma are proud of the Ar- 
kansas River project and we are proud 
of one of its chief architects, the late 
Senator Robert S. Kerr. We deeply re- 
sent the way Life maligned both in its 
article. 

One of the Southwest’s outstanding 
newspapers—the Tulsa, Okla., Tribune— 
on August 13 carried a penetrating edi- 
torial exposing many of the fallacies of 
the Life article. 

I think those who would rebuke such 
projects as the development of the Ar- 
kansas River Basin should read the Trib- 
une’s editorial. The editorial follows: 

Lire MAGAZINE'S EXPOSÉ 

Life magazine has had a team of five re- 
searchers and writers peering into what it 
calls the national pork barrel and in the 
current issue comes up with a smear of the 
Arkansas River navigation project. We've 
read the story before, ` 

It is one that crops up every few years 
from the part of the country that has been 
built with Federal largess. If you already 
have your harbor deepened by Uncle Sam 
and regularly maintained, you don't want a 
competing city to have a harbor. If you 
have a new post office, you can yell loudly 
when it is proposed to build one in a neigh- 
boring city. 

The real reason for the birth of the Ar- 
kansas project and the earnest pursuit of it 
that finally resulted in the go-ahead order 
to the Army Engineers was that the pattern 
of railroad freight rates fixed upon Okla- 
homa was grossly unfair. Life magazine's 
researchers did such a shallow job that they 
never discovered that. 

It has been cheaper to ship steel for oil 
country goods from the Chicago-Calumet 
mills to Houston than to Tulsa, though the 
distance was double. Similarly, Oklahoma 
was discriminated against from the Pitts- 
burgh area. This was because the railroads 
met the water rates Chicago, Pittsburgh, 
and Houston enjoyed sitting on federally 
maintained rivers. 

If this bloodied our nose, and it did, we 
lost red corpuscles from still another action 
permitted by the Federal Government. 
There was a freight rate penalty on every 
bushel of wheat, barrel of oil, or hundred- 
weight of corn or grain sorghum shipped out 
of Oklahoma to make up for the railroads 
what they said they lost meeting water 
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freight rate competition in other parts of 
the country. 

Whatever makes a Member of Congress or 
a Life magazine editor believe that an Amer- 
ican will be content to accept these handi- 
caps forever? There never was a moment 
in the early stages of the evolution of the 
Arkansas River project when its most ardent 
backers would not have settled for a square 
deal in railroad freight rates. And this was 
something one Federal bureau or another 
might have won for them. But neither Life 
magazine nor its counterpart of those days, 
or Senator Dover As of the river freight rate 
favored State of Illinois or Senator PROXMIRE 
or his predecessors of Wisconsin which has 
Lake Michigan at its front door, were even 
slightly interested in that fairplay. The 
stage was thus set perfectly for Senator Kerr 
to come along and champion the underdog 
successfully. 

The Arkansas River project will be com- 
pleted despite Life magazine or other ex- 
posés, For what started out simply to earn 
fair freight rates for the growing middle of 
the country and did at times appear to be 
an expensive way to get that, has blossomed 
into something much greater. The absolute 
necessity of flood control has become appa- 
rent to the burgeoning country. The econ- 
omy of firming up steam-made electric power 
with cheap waterpower, and it is cheap when 
it is incidental to flood control and navi- 
gation, has become important. The mount- 
ing need for domestic water supplies alone 
underwrites most of the new giant reser- 
voirs. The creation of the wonderful recrea- 
tional areas in a country long buffeted about 
by some of nature’s most unpleasant whims 
is well warranted, 

“Billions thrown away” screams Life 
magazine, and the echoes come from the 
fat cats who represent the States long fa- 
vored by Federal grants. We are not wor- 
ried. In such high and selfish places regard 
for others is seldom to be found, 


Special House Committee on the Captive 
Nations 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
join with my colleagues in the House and 
with the proponents of freedom every- 
where in supporting the desire for free- 
dom and liberty which continues to burn 
in the hearts of the peoples of the cap- 
tive nations. 

We, in the United States are fortunate 
to be living in a country founded upon 
principles of human dignity and repre- 
sentative government. There are, re- 
grettably, those who are not so blessed. 
The friends and relatives of hundreds 
of my Pittsburgh constituents still live 
under the militarily supported rule of 
Soviet imperialism, It is a rule that 
denies the existence of fundamental hu- 
man concepts of freedom and dignity. 

Emancipation of these captive peoples 
is our ultimate goal. Our weapons in 
this effort are many: ideological, psy- 
chological, political, economic, and diplo- 
matic—a flexibility calculated to meet 
every subtle change in the Communist 
power structure. It is imperative that, 
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in our desire to achieve eventual libera- 
tion of these Soviet colonies, we leave no 
avenue of approach unexplored. 

Encouraging successes in this area have 
already been noted but complacency is 
by no means indicated. The erosion of 
the ideological wall of solidarity, coupled 
with internal economic pressures, has 
brought about a gradual relaxation of 
autocracy. This, however, represents an 
expedient concession by the Communists 
rather than recognition of inherent in- 
dividual rights. 

It is therefore singularly appropriate 
that, acting through their freely elected 
representatives, the people of the United 
States continue to expose Soviet colonial- 
5 freedom-loving peoples of the 
world. 


Rights: Cover for Power Grab 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Rrecorp an ex- 
cellent editorial from the San Gabriel 
Valley Sunday Tribune of August 18, 
1963. The article is entitled “Rights: 
Cover for Power Grab.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


RIGHTS! Cover FOR Power GRAB 


Civil rights are those guaranteed American 
citizens by the Constitution—the right to 
vote, the right to hold public office, the rigbt 
of peaceful assembly and free speech, and the 
right to own private property. They should 
apply for all, regardless of color or creed. 
and in our opinion should not be twisted to 
the advantage of any individual or group. 

We are now being told that the civil rights 
bill of 1963 will eradicate racial discrimina- 
tion and let Negro citizens have the same 
civil rights as white citizens. However, it 
seems to us that sections of this bill go far 
beyond civil rights. In fact, if enacted, cer- 
tain sections would deprive citizens of thelr 
civil rights. 

Although this program is traveling under 
the cover of civil rights, and to speak aga 
it is akin to being for sin, it seems that the 
measure primarily is an extension of Federal 
power. 

Under the civil rights program the Presi- 
dent is seeking power to control every home, 
school, business, farm, and bank. Under 
the program the Federal Government would 
have the power to call, foreclose, or refuse 
loans, to exclude individuals and businesses 
from Federal programs, activities, subsidies. 
and benefits without notice. It would give 
the Federal Government the power to tell 
businessmen who they may hire, fire, pro- 
mote or demote. The Government could 
blacklist banks, contractors, schools, busi- 
nesses, and individuals. 

These are vast powers. They are far more 
sweeping and arbitrary than any President 
has ever sought—even in time of war. If 

accepts this civil rights program in 
its entirety, it will have curtailed the tradi- 
tional rights of trial by jury and appeal, it 
will have virtually erased State lines and 
State’s rights. 
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Such an infiux of centralized Federal con- 
trol of the lives of men is frightening. And 
it bodes to be just a step in the continuing 
grab for power by the Federal Government. 
As the President has said, “the enactment 
Of the legislation I suggest will not solve all 
dur problems.” To us, this indicates plans 
are already afoot to seek greater centraliza- 
tion of power. 

A confederation of States did not work 
because it provided no central authority to 
give unity to our new country. For good his- 
torical reasons our Founding Fathers shied 
away from a centralized government with 
an all powerful monarch. The answer was 
& federation of States into a country known 
&s the United States of America. It provided 
balance of power. We don't want to see that 
balance destroyed by further power grabs by 
Washington under the guise of civil rights 
legislation. 


Area Redevelopment Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER E. ABELE 


OF ORIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. ABELE., Mr. Speaker, in order to 
Clarify the position of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Ironton, Ohio, and set forth 
its stand on expenditures by the Area 
Redevelopment Administration, I wish to 
include in the Recorp the following letter 
from D. Bruce Evans: 

IgonTON, OHIO, 
August 20, 1963. 


Hon, Homer E. ABELE, 
U.S. House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Drar ConcressMan: Some time ago, a 
group of local businessmen were invited to 
attend an orientation session being held at 
Rio Grande College by the district officer of 
the Area Redevelopment Administration. 

Some six persons attended this session. 

their visit to Rio Grande, they were 
asked to sign an attendance roster and did, 
Not realizing the consequences. Since that 
time, the ARA has issued a list of persons 
and/or organizations in support of their 
Program, These businessmen appeared on 
this list. I have had an opportunity to dis- 
fuss this with each person involved and 
they inform me that they attended this ses- 
nom as a matter of information and to learn 


This past month, I have addressed two 

clubs in direct opposition to ARA 
With the full knowledge and consent of the 

of directors of the Ironton Chamber 
ot Commerce. Ironton has been included in 
the distressed area category, and we don't 
Uke it. This organization will do every- 
thing in its power to oppose any increased 
Spending in the ARA program because (1) 
United States of America cannot afford 
it; (2) it places the Federal Government in 


the initiative to solve the problem; and 

(4) that ARA funds do not help in any way 

eliminate the problem, but merely to 
transplant it from one area to another. 

The Ironton Chamber of Commerce would 

to take this opportunity to thank you 

tor voicing your opposition and ours to any 
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increased spending on the part of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration. 
Sincerely, 
IRONTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
D. BRUCE Evans. 


Senator 


Monroney Delivers Oologah 
Dedication Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
last month on July 20, members of Okla- 
homa's congressional delegation, leading 
business and political figures in Okla- 
homa, and hundreds of Oklahoma citi- 
zens joined together in dedicating the 
Oologah Dam and Reservoir. 

This was a memorable event in Okla- 
homa and it culminated the hopes and 
dreams of many who have followed the 
progress of the Oologah project for a 
quarter of a century since it was first 
authorized in 1938. 

The Oologah Dam and Reservoir is the 
first major unit to be completed on the 
Arkansas-Verdigris River navigation 
project. 

One of the highlights at the Oologah 
dedication ceremonies was the speech 
delivered by Oklahoma’s able senior 
Senator, the Honorable MIKE MONRONEY. 
Senator Monroney has been a champion 
of water conservation and development 
throughout his illustrious career in the 
U.S. House of Representatives and 
Senate. 

Senator Monroney's remarks point out 
in graphic terms the benefits to be de- 
rived from the Arkansas River develop- 
ment program and the necessity of con- 
tinuing to develop and conserve our water 
resources. The complete text of his re- 
marks follows: 

REMARKS or Senator A. S. Mike MONRONEY 
AT THE DEDICATION OF OOLOGAH Dam, JULY 
20, 1963 
Today we dedicate the first of three great 

projects that make possible the first man- 

made navigation channel in Oklahoma. 

Mark Twain once sad that the Army En- 
gineers had started out to make the Mis- 
sissippi over again—a task which he claimed 
was exceeded only by the original job. We 
are in the same posture as we envision the 
massive job undertaken on the unruly Arkan- 
Bas. 


But here we are—at a dedication service 
for the Oologah Dam and Reservoir, which 
was first authorized 25 years ago. Next year 
we will dedicate the Eufaula project (dam 
to be completed June 1964), which will con- 
trol the Canadian River system, and the Key- 
stone project (dam to be completed Decem- 
ber 1964), which will control the upper 
Arkansas and all its major tributaries above 
the confluence of the Verdigris, which is 
controlled by this great project. 

Oologah, Eufaula, and Keystone—three 
great mountains of earth, rock, steel, and 
concrete erected across three unruly rivers. 
These had to be completed before we could 
direct our attention to the construction of 
the navigation canal. 

The tons and tons of silt carried by the 
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Canadian, the Arkansas, and the Verdigris 
had to be trapped—the torrents of flood 
waters had to be impounded—before we 
could begin the locks and dams, the revet- 
ments, and the channel straightening which 
will form our waterway to the sea. 

The Corps of Engineers has adopted a 
unique way of putting all the pieces together 
in the right way at the right time. They 
call it the “Critical Path Method.” This 
system is one devised by the armed sery- 
ices for programing construction of complex 
missile base systems. It was also used suc- 
cessfully in the Navy's Polaris program. I 
am told that by following the recommenda- 
tions of the “mechanical brain” the con- 
struction schedule can be maintained with 
the reliable assurance of navigation to Pine 
Bluff in 1968, to Fort Smith in 1969, and to 
Catoosa in 1970, provided, of course, that 
Congress furnishes the money. I assure you 
that it is the objective of the Oklahoma dele- 
gation to see to that. 

The Arkansas project is expected to ex- 
ceed the benefits of the already developed 
Tennessee, which is used as the “showcase” 
of America to foreign visitors interested in 
the fleld of conservation, and where private 
investment in job-creating industries along 
what was once a useless, dangerous river has 
already surpassed the total public invest- 
ment required to control its waters. 

We have no reason to believe that our 
Arkansas will not develop as profitably as 
the great Ohio, which is returning $11 on 
each $1 invested. The former chief of En- 
gineers, Emerson Itschner, said at Tulsa that 
we had all the resources that made the in- 
dustrial complex of the Ohio grow at the 
rate of $1 billion per year, plus a great 
abundance of fuel resources and bauxite. 
Who here wishes to dispute the chief? 

The Columbia River development is re- 
turning $5 to $1, the lower Mississippi $6 to 
$1, and the lower Colorado almost $3 to $1. 

Where else can we invest to secure such a 
handsome return? I favor economy in Gov- 
ernment, I favor, when possible a balanced 
budget. But I also favor accelerating the 
investments that we as a Government make 
in our soil and water programs. 

Each project we create is the equivalent 
of a new industry. It creates jobs, which 
means payrolls. It creates new opportunity 
for industries and for recreation. Each visi- 
tor to this project will spend an average of 
$3 per day. He will create a demand for 
capital investments of $10 to supply him 
with goods and services. 

Our good friend and colleague Senator 
FULBRIGHT, testifying before the Appropria- 
tions Committee, pointed out that since 1900 
the United States had spent $21.5 billion on 
Army Engineer, Bureau of Reclamation, and 
Tennessee Valley programs. He pointed out 
that this is less than one-third of the 
amount budgeted for defense purposes for 
the coming year. The Corps of Engineers 
has advised us that this project will create 
in excess of $1 billion in new business each 
year for Oklahoma and Arkansas, and the 
direct benefits from its operation will amount 
to $64.5 million a year, which is $6 million 
more in annual benefits than is required to 
amortize the project in 50 years, 

We are running out of time. We need to 
realize that our demands for conservation 
are growing much more rapidly than our 
development program. 

The Russians are determined to overtake 
the United States in hydroelectric power and 
water development by 1975. 

Congressional committees that have vis- 
ited Russia report the Russians consider 
their mighty river systems their greatest 
inexhaustible resource. They are sparing no 
effort and no expense to have the greatest 
harnessed and utilized river system in the 
world (spending $2 to our $1). 

The priority of river development is hydro- 
electric power, navigation, irrigation, flood 
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control, fish, wildlife, and recreation, water 
supply. 

The U.S.S.R. is catching up with the United 
States in electric power production, the basic 
field in which supremacy counts heavily in 
peaceful and economic competition or in 
event of war (10 percent of river investment 
going into power). 

Although the United States is still far 
ahead, with 142 million installed kilowatts 
at the beginning of 1959, compared with 53 
million in the U.S.S.R., the Russians could 
overtake us in 1975—in 12 years—unless we 
speed up or they slow down. 

The U.S. SR. allocates almost four-fifths 
of its power to industry. The United States 
uses a far smaller share of its power in 
goods-producing industry. This means that 
the U.S.S.R. could surpass the United States 
in the amount of power allocated to industry 
in 1973—in 10 years. 

The U.S.S.R., vigorously pursuing its oft- 
stated goal of overtaking the United States 
in economic production, has undertaken 
literally hundreds of new starts on water 

developments within the past 5 years. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I take great pleas- 
ure in bringing you the following greetings 
from the President: 

Tue WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, July 13, 1963. 

The completion of the Oologah Dam and 
Reservoir is an event of considerable satis- 
faction to me. Its relief of the misery and 
loss from floods, its needed water supply, 
and its enhancement of recreational and 
wild life opportunities will be important 
contributions to a better life for the people 
in the area. As a key reservoir in the mul- 

' tiple-purpose plan for development of the 
water resources of the Arkansas River Basin, 
it signals a major milestone in bringing to 
the people Oklahoma, Arkansas, and Kansas 
the benefit of an invaluable waterway con- 
nection to the Mississippi. This occasion is 
also a tribute to the late Senator Kerr and 
to those Members of Congress who are par- 
ticipating today in the dedication exercises. 

JOHN F. KENNEDY. 


Sensing the News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, a 
number of persons have written to me 
recommending inclusion in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD of a recent column by Mr. 
Thurman Sensing. The column is en- 
titled “Commissars in the United States” 
and is on the subject of the infamous 
Gesell report. I ask unanimous con- 
sent, Mr. President, that this column be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

COMMISSARS IN THE UNITED STATES 
(By Thurman Sensing) 

An attempt to create a commissar system 
in the American Armed Forces and to make 
civilian communities in the United States 
subject to the political orders of military 
base commanders has been proposed in the 
infamous Gesell report issued this summer. 
Every American who is opposed to utilization 
of the Defense Establishment as instrument 
of pressure on our free citizenry should read 
this report. 
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The full title of the 93-page report is 
“Equality of Treatment and Opportunity for 
Negro Military Personnel Stationed Within 
the United States.“ This is a mild-sounding 
title, but the actual document contains a 
body blow at freedom of thought and action 
in this country. 

Here are some of the recommendations 
made in the Gesell report: 

Base commanders should appoint biracial 
committees in the communities to break 
down racial separation. 

Civic clubs should not be joined by mili- 
tary personnel if they are not integrated. 

Methods are suggested for getting around 
local segregated housing by leasing homes 
in the name of the Government and moving 
Negroes in. 

Promotion of officers should be based on 
their initiative and accomplishments in 
forcing integration, 

Military personnel should be allowed to 
patronize only those establishments that are 
integrated. 

Girls who believe in segregation are not 
to be allowed on bases for social functions. 

Negro hostesses should be considered at 
base functions instead of white. 

Military promotion boards should not be 
allowed to view photographs of officers under 
consideration, 

A base snooper should be appointed to 
whom those with complaints are encouraged 
to make anonymous charges of discrimina- 
tion, 

Base commanders are to be held personally 
responsible for promoting integration on and 
off base. 

The recommendations are so outrageous— 
so much in violation of law and custom in 
this country—that one can hardly believe 
they are serious. But they are to be taken 
seriously. It is the clear aim of the Kennedy 
administration to use the military bases to 
force radical social change in this country. 
As in the Communist armies, political com- 
missars are to ride herd on officers and men 
alike and to guide nearby civilian communi- 
ties. The Gesell report makes plain that 
it is not enough for an officer to be a skilled 
military professional; he must hold the po- 
litical opinions of the administration. This 
isn’t American, however; it is the kind of 
setup one finds in the Red army. 

The Gesell report should open the eyes of 
millions of Americans to the kind of radical 
reconstruction of the United States that the 
Kennedy administration seeks. It aims to 
get its way by a combination of military and 
economic pressures, If a community ad- 
jacent to a base refuses to come to heel, the 
administration intends to declare the area 
off limits. 

Who are the people who were appoined 
by President Kennedy to this committee? 
Gerhard Gesell, whose name the report bears, 


Gesell in effect only loaned his name to the 
committee and that the report actually was 
drafted by N. S. Colley, an official of the 
NAACP in California. Other members 
chosen by Mr. Kennedy to make recom- 
mendations for U.S. Armed Forces include 
Abe Fortas, a liberal wheelhorse and former 
adviser to the U.S. delegation to the U.N. 
meeting in San Francisco in 1945; Benjamin 
Muse, ultra liberal writer from Virginia and 
foe of conservative government in that State; 
John H. Sengstacke, an official of the Hamp- 
ton Institute, a Negro college; and Whitney 
M. Young, director of the Urban League. who 
went on record this summer as saying that 
Negroes should receive preferential treat- 
ment, 

The Gesell report is a national shame. The 
Armed Forces of the United States exist to 
defend this country against its foreign ene- 
mies, and for no other reason. The Army, 
Navy, Air Force, and Marine Corps certainly 
do not exist for the purpose of pushing the 
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Kennedys’ pet social theories or for helping 
the Kennedy administration win more Ne- 
gro votes in the 1964 election. 

Congress should make it plain to the 
White House that a commissar system has 
no place in the Defense Establishment of the 
United States. 


Remarks by Dr. Frank P. Graham, 
United Nations Mediator to Pakistan 
and India, at the 1,200th Performance 
of Paul Green’s Symphonic Drama 
“The Lost Colony” in Waterside 
Theater at Manteo, N.C., on Friday 
Night, August 16, 1963 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HERBERT C. BONNER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. BONNER. Mr. Speaker on Fri- 
day night, August 16, the 1,200th per- 
formance of Paul Green’s symphonic 
drama, “The Lost Colony,” was played 
in the Waterside Theater at Manteo, 
N. C. This is the stirring story of Sir 
Walter Raleigh's pioneering efforts at 
colonization at what has come to be the 
United States of America. This com- 
memorative occasion was highlighed by 
the remarks of Dr. Frank P. Graham, a 
distinguished North Carolinian and 
United Nations mediator to Pakistan 
and India. In his brief remarks Dr. 
Graham movingly pointed to the sym- 
bolism of the drama wherein the author 
“has chosen to light candles of heritage 
and hope rather than to curse the dark- 
ness of history and mystery into which 
the first colonists passed from these his- 
toric shores.” 

I commend Dr. Graham's remarks to 
your attention: 

These lifetime passes to every hundredth 
purchaser of a ticket tonight are awarded 
in honor of this the 1,200th performance 
of “The Lost Colony” given on this com- 
memorative occasion by this able and de- 
voted community cast and staff. Tonight 
we also salute Chairman Francis Winslow 
and Gen. John Phillips of the Carolina 
Charter Tercentenary Commission; the 200 
4-H Club youth and L. R. Harrill, their lead- 
er for 37 years; the U.S. Park Service; Roa- 
noke Island Colony Memorial Association: 
their successor, the Roanoke Island Histori- 
cal Association; the people of Dare; the Man- 
teo Players; the original incorporators; the 
financial benefactors and the present presi- 
dent, the dynamic Emma Neal Morrison and 
especially Paul Green, the eminent author 
and all those whose faith and generous en- 
ergies have kept this drama living with the 
revolutionary meaning of America and 
challenging with the unceasing adventures 
of equal freedom unfolding more and more 
from generation to generation. 

In honor of this performance tonight w® 
do not have a fatted calf to kill, but we do 
have an anniversary cake to cut for the 
colony that was lost and is found again for 
the 1,200th time tonight. 

In an old classic quotation which I para- 
phrase in saying that Paul Green in this 
pioneering beautiful outdoor symphonic 
drama has chosen to light candles of heritage 
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and hope rather than to curse the darkness 
Of history and mystery into which the first 
Colonists passed from these historic shores. 

These pioneering shores of Roanoke Island 
on which Sir Walter Raleigh stumbled be- 
Came the steppingstone of empires. Virginia 
Dare, conceived in England and born in 
America, became the prophetic symbol of 
both the British Commonwealth of Nations 
and the United States of America. This 
Partnership of free people strengthens and 
lengthens the Inks of freedom in an im- 
Periled world. 

We live in a darkening world of the pre- 
Carious peace of deterrent terror in which 
the panicked press of a button may suddenly 
end the human race, evolved over countless 
ages in the physical descent and spiritual 
Ascent of men, and quickly lay in global 
Tuins the civilization patiently accumulated 
in thousands of years. 

May the lighting of these candles amid the 
darkness of this night bring the glimmer of 
the morning for the mothers and children of 
men. May the ratification of the test ban 
treaty by the U.S. Senate, amid the hazards 
ot a broken and bi-polar world, become 
Prophetic of the steadfast hopes of man's 
Unresting dreams of building on the earth a 
nobler home of the family of man in the 
dauntless struggle of the human spirit 
through the United Nations for equal free- 
dom, justice, and peace under law and human 
brotherhood under God in these times of 
mortal peril and immortal hope for all people 
everywhere. 


Columnist John Morley Views Moscow 
Pact No Help to United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on re- 
Cent days many U.S. and foreign news- 
Papers have carried the concerned views 
of Columnist John Morley regarding the 
test ban treaty as follows: 

Is THIS PEACEFUL SURRENDER? 
(By John Morley) 

It's in the half-fools and the half-wise 
that the greatest danger lies.”—GorrHr. 

The radio blared: “People of the world, 

. please, please listen. 

“Help us not with advice * * * not with 
words * * but with action. We need 
Buns, not speeches in the United Nations. 
We, our wives and children are right now 
being slaughtered. Please, we plead with 
you that communism will not stop here. 
You may be the next victim. For God's 
Sake, save us.” 

Those were the last words and the final 
Plea made by the Hungarian Freedom radio, 
Sunday, November 6, 1956 and given to me 
A few months later by the underground in 
Budapest. 

What happened next is history. We ig- 
nored the plea. We ignored Korea. We 
ignored the Berlin wall. We ignored Cuba. 
We ignored the violation of 50 out of 53 
Soviet agreements. 

We ignored the President's branding Khru- 

chey as “a liar” on the Cuba rockets. We 
ignore the facts of history upon the promise 
now of a proven repeated liar that he will 
honor a nuclear test ban. 

IGNORING CAPTIVE NATIONS 


Seven years after the Hungarian massacre, 
We are still ignoring the pleas of the captive 
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people behind the Iron Curtain, now stretch- 
ing to Cuba. 

We seem to be more concerned with the 
feelings of Khrushchey than we are with the 
lives of millions he has enslaved. We dare 
not cross him. We run like scared animals 
to Moscow. We eagerly seek to compromise 
with Communist policies. We are afraid 
that he will make war if we don't. 

WAR WORSE THAN COMMUNISM? 


Coming out of Washington is the impli- 
cation that it is not Communist enslave- 
ment we should fear most, but war. Khru- 
shchey got the message and hastened to 
perfect his 100-megaton bomb * * * then 
conned us into the test ban. 

He now has no competitor in the 100- 
megaton club. He may never be forced to 
drop it. But our children and their chil- 
dren will live under this Communist black- 
mail, unless we perfect other kinds of de- 
fense weapons to offset this danger. 


SOME FALSE ASSUMPTIONS 


Khrushchev and Mao are not split about 
our burial but how it will be done. Khru- 
shchev appears to prefer slow poison. Mao 
wants the dagger in the heart. God forbid, 
but should there ever be a funeral, they'll 
be there bear-hugging each other from Mos- 
cow to Peiping. 

There are false assumptions that we can 
win over Russia by compromise. Compromise 
toa Communist means weakness. 

We are told that a nuclear race leads to 
war. This is not quite so. World War I, 
World War II, and Korea are proof. In each 
case the United States was in no arms race, 
but unarmed—and war came. 

War comes when one side thinks it has 
military superiority * * * not when arm- 
aments are in close balance. While the 
United States does not possess 100-meégaton 
bombs, it has enough bombs to worry the 
Kremlin. But if the Reds violate the treaty 
and test secretly, thus gaining a substantial 
superiority, then war is inevitable—or sur- 
render. 

There are false assumptions that since 
some 100 nations will eventually sign the 
treaty, Khrushchev will not dare violate it. 
This is wishful thinking. 

The UN charter was signed by the nations 
of the world, too, yet Mr. K. violated it in 
Korea, Hungary, by enslavement of his satel- 
lites * * * and by not paying his U.N. as- 
sessment. Communists don't give a hoot 
about world public opinion. 

TREATY TO EASE COLD WAR 

There are false assumptions that the 
treaty will lead to easing tensions, like Berlin. 
If Berlin tensions are eased, it will not be 
because of the treaty, but because of US. 
US. concessions. 

President Kennedy said he made no “secret 
deals” and we believe he didn’t. But did 
he make secret concessions that may lead 
to open deals later? 

White House correspondents say that some 
30 secret letters passed between Kennedy 
and Khrushchev, but none was made public. 
What's in those letters on Berlin? 

There are false assumptions that Kennedy 
surprised and frightened Khrushchey over 
the Cuba quarantine last October. The 
facts are*that Mr. K. brought his rockets 
to Cuba undetected. The facts are that he 
could have buried them in the Cuban hills, 
but laid them out on the surface so U-2 
photoreconnaissance would find them. When 
we caught him in the lie, he agreed to remove 
them. 

During that same week we announced our 
removal of Jupiter rockets from Turkey. It 
may be a coincidence, but Turkish intelli- 
gence says it was not. There was no previous 
discussion with our ally. 

Besides, Mr. K. still has his troops in 
Cuba, and who knows how many rockets are 
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still there, since we withdrew our previous 
condition of on-site inspection. 
SURRENDER BEGAN IN CUBA 

Representative AvuGcusr JOHANSEN, of 

recently sent the following tele- 
gram to President Kennedy: 

“We must end the harassment, which this 
Government has carried on, of liberty-loving 
anti-Castro forces in Cuba and in other 
lands. While we cannot violate interna- 
tional law, we must recognize that these 
exiles and rebels represent the real voice 
of Cuba, and should not be constantly handi- 
capped by our immigration and Justice De- 
partment authorities.” 

The curious fact about this telegram is 
that it was not composed by Representative 
JOHANSEN. 

The words are exactly as spoken by Candi- 
date John F. Kennedy at Johnstown, Pa., on 
October 15, 1960, in accusing the Eisenhower 
administration, of all things, of peaceful 
surrender to communism. 


The Need for Highway Reform Legisla- 
tion as Contained in H.R. 2557, Justi- 
fied and Discussed by Robert L. May, 
Minority Counsel, Special Subcommit- 
tee, Federal Aid Highway Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM C. CRAMER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. CRAMER. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
the very studied and learned remarks of 
Mr. Robert L. May, minority counsel, 
Special Subcommittee, Federal Aid High- 
way Program, U.S. House of Representa- 
tives, on the subject of additional high- 
way reform legislation, discussing in 
particular the bill which I introduced 
for this purpose, H.R. 2557, and compar- 
ing it to H.R. 5713 and H.R. 6080 as 
proposed by the administration, pro- 
vides compelling evidence of the need 
for enactment of this highway reform 
legislation. 

It is unfortunate that the Judiciary 
Committee of the House, on which I 
serve, has still been unwilling to set 
hearings on the matter or to take ac- 
tion regarding it. 

I believe the remarks of Mr. May, 
who is an authority on the subject, will 
further evidence this need: 

CONFLICT oF INTEREST AS A LEGAL AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE PROBLEM 
(By Robert L. May) 

There is no doubt that conflict of interest 
is now, and has been for some time, one of 
the most difficult, important, and frustrating 
problems confronting governmental agencies 
at all levels. It is an administrative prob- 
lem because it involves basic questions of 
policy and practicality, as well as principles 
of ethics and integrity, It is a legal problem 
because any effort to regulate it involves 
questions of the legal authority to regulate, 
valid means of tion and enforcement, 
and the rights of public officials as citizens, 
as well as technical problems of drafting a 
clear, unambiguous regulation or statute. 

One of the basic problems is that of defin- 
ing the term “conflict of interest.” I sup- 
pose that, broadly speaking, the term could 
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sion finds his personal beliefs, desires, aims, 
or objectives incompatible with the beliefs, 
desires, aims, or objectives of his employing 
agency or the public which the agency was 
created to serve.” Such a definition is ob- 
viously too broad to serve as the basis for 
a regulation or statute prohibiting conflicts 
interest. In the first place, the regula- 
tlon or statute would probably be too vague 
enforceable, and in the second place, 
certainly inhibit, if not prevent, 
ion of ideas, opinions, and 
ments which is so essential to the 
making of decisions in governmental agen- 
cies 


Because of this problem of definition, most 
efforts to regulate confiicts of interest have 
specific activi- 


financial matters) and prohibiting them by 
regulation or statute, without attempting to 
define the general term “conflicts of inter- 
est.” The rest of this paper will be directed 
toward the problems involved in selecting 
specific activities and circumstances as the 
subject for regulation, a description of some 
of the ways in which the problems have been 
met, and references to sources of more de- 
tailed information. I will discuss several 
conflict of interest cases in the highway 
program because this is a gathering of high- 
way lawyers and conflicts of interest prob- 
lems exist in the highway program as well 
as other governmental activities and are of 
particular interest to you. However, most 
of the recent dicsussion and study of con- 
flicts of interest has been directed toward 
Government and Government officials gen- 
erally. 

During recent years, much publicity has 
been given to cases of conflicts of interest 
on the part of public officials. The latter 
part of the Truman administration was 
marred by scandals, investigations, and in- 
dictments of Federal officials. In 1958, 
nationwide attention was focused on the 
case of Sherman Adams, assistant to the 
President, who accepted substantial gifts 
from a manufacturer friend who had sev- 
eral matters pending in Federal agencies, 
Earlier this month, a Federal court jury in 
Baltimore returned verdicts of guilty against 
two former Congressmen charged with con- 
flicts of interest in the use of their con- 
gressional position and influence. 

In the highway field, the investigations of 
the Special Subcommittee on the Federal 
aid highway program have revealed cases of 
conflict of interest as well as other deplor- 
able incidents. Some of these cases are as 
follows: 

In Oklahoma, a member of the highway 
commission was a secret partner in a firm 
doing highway work and shared in its profits 
while a member of the commission? 

In Florida, a number of State employees 
Tegularly and frequently accepted money 
and other things of value from highway 
contractors and subcontractors* Also in 
Florida, an intricate arrangement between 
contractors and public officials with respect 
to the disposition of improvements from 
highway rights-of-way resulted in substan- 
tial profits to all concerned except the high- 
Way department, which had purchased the 
land and buildings with public funds.“ 

In New Mexico, two highway commission- 
ers had interests in private businesses which 
sold substantial amounts of material and 
supplies to contractors constructing Fed- 
eral ald highway projects for the State.‘ 

In Massachusetts, there existed a revolt- 
ing pattern of conspiracy between certain 
attorneys, appraisers, and State employees, 
resulting in the payment of clearly in- 
flated prices for property acquired for high- 
way rights-of-way—with the proceeds of the 


Footnotes at end of speech. 
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excessive payments going largely to the con- 
spirators rather than to the property own- 
ers’ 

In West Virginia, a highway department 
right-of-way supervisor employed his own 
woefully untrained and unqualified son to 
appraise property to be acquired for high- 
way rights-of-way. The same right-of-way 
supervisor negotiated on behalf of the State 
for the acquisition of property for highway 
right-of-way, while at the same time con- 
ducting negotiations (for a commission) be- 
tween the owner and a third party relative 
to the sale of the part not needed for high- 
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Way purposes. 

Incidents such as these are undesirable, 
to say the very least. Despite these and 
many other irregularities, few criminal con- 
victions for offenses involving the Federal- 
aid highway program have been obtained in 
either State or Federal courts. In fact, out 
of the highway cases I mentioned, the only 
criminal convictions of which I am aware 
concerned the Massachusetts episode. This 
suggests that either the laws or enforce- 
ment efforts or both are inadequate. 

It should also be noted that the first 
hearings of the Special Subcommittee on the 
Federal-Aid Highway Program concerning 
the practices of a State highway department 
were held in May of 1960, with respect to 
Oklahoma and, in November of 1960, the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials published “An Informational Guide 
on Project Procedures” which emphasized 
the necessity for personal integrity and elim- 
inating conflicts of Interest. Since then, 
the subcommittee has held six public hear- 
ings involving five other States, and all have 
revealed cases of fraud, irregularities and 
conflicts of interest. 

The latest hearings of the subcommittee, 
which involved certain highway projects in 
Arizona,’ were held in May of 1963—almost 
exactly 3 years after the Oklahoma hearings 
and 214 years after the AASHO publication. 
Yet, the disclosures of falsification of tests 
and reports by Arizona highway department 
employees who were afraid they would lose 
their jobs if they prepared accurate records 
were startlingly similar to those in Okla- 
homa. This is a disturbing indication that 
administrative action—really effective ad- 
ministrative action—concerning irregulari- 
ties and conflicts of interest in the highway 
program is lagging. 

Tt Is apparent that conflicts of interest in 
the highway program create many difficult 
legal and administrative problems. How- 
ever, the major problems are not necessar- 
ily attributable to the number of conflict- 
of-interest cases. Considering the number 
of persons and the amount of money in- 
volved in the highway programs, serious con- 
— of interest have been comparatively 
ew. 

The most bothersome legal and adminis- 
trative problems arise from a number of 
factors, including the odd nature of con- 
filcts of interest as a subject for regulation, 
the fact that not all conflicts of interest can 
or should be regulated, and the definite effect 
of public opinion. 

Most of the traditional laws and regu- 
lations which prohibit certain acts or con- 
duct are directed toward acts or conduct 
generally recognized as being evil or in- 
jurious in themselves. Bribery, theft, fraud 
and the like may involve certain elements of 
conflict of interest, but the laws prohibiting 
such acts are not generally concerned with 
that aspect—the laws simply prohibit that 
which is accepted as evil. But the existence 
of a conflict of interest does not necessarily 
mean that an evil or unethical act has been 
committed. There is nothing morally or 
ethically wrong with a government official 
having financial and other interests outside 
his government employment. Even where 
an Official has interests which conflict with 
those of the government, it does not neces- 
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sarily follow that the official will resolve the 
conflict to his own personal advantage rather . 
than that of the government. However, & 
person in a position of conflicting interests 
is subject to temptation when he is required 
to make a decision, regardless of how he re- 
solves the issue. 

Thus, regulation of conflicts of interest 18 
unusual in that it is not directed toward 
specific evil acts but is intended to prevent 
situations of temptation from arising. It 
is regulation of evil before the event; it is 
regulation against potential harm. 

It is generally recognized that not all con- 
flicts of interest can or should be regulated. 
Membership in religious and other organiza- 
tions, family ties and personal friendships, 
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ates and the like, may well influence an 
official, and to a degree constitute conflicts 
of interest, It is questionable whether reg- 
ulation of such influences should be 
attempted, and if the attempt were made it 
is very doubtful that the regulation could 
de enforced effectively. For this reason. 
most efforts to regulate conflicts of interest 
have been limited to matters involving per- 
sonal economic and financial interests, and 
this paper is largely directed toward those 
efforts. 

Even when efforts to regulate confilcts of 
interest are limited to financial and eco- 
nomic interests, difficult questions remain. 
In order to function effectively, the Govern- 
ment must be able to obtain qualified and 
informed persons as employees or as tempo- 
rary experts or consultants, Conflict-of-in- 
terest regulations so stringently drawn and 
enforced that persons accepting a Govern- 
ment position or assignment would have to 
divest themselves of a substantial part of 
their financial interests would certainly dis- 
courage many persons with desperately 
needed talents and knowledge from accept- 
ing a governmental assignment. This is par- 
ticularly true with respect to persons who 
might serve the Government temporarily or 
intermittently, such as consulting engineers, 
property appraisers, special attorneys, and 
the like. 

Thus, the regulation of conflicts of Inter- 
est involves two basic considerations. First, 
ethical standards in the Government must 
be beyond reproach. Second, the Govern- 
ment must be in a position to obtain the 
personnel and information it needs. Con- 
flict-of-interest regulations must be so drawn 
as to promote each of these without sub- 
ordinating either to the other. 

Now, as to the effect of public opinion. 
Most Americans are convinced that motives 
of personal profit or advantage are strong If 
not dominant factors in d human 
conduct. Many persons are all too willing 
to assume that public officials are alert to op- 
portunities to make a quick dollar, and aré 
not unduly restrained by the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of their official position. If 8 
public officer or employee has financial inter- 
ests which tend to conflict with his official 
duties or responsibilities, it will be very, very 
difficult to convince most of the citizens that 
he will resist temptation and act without re- 
gard to his personal interests, even though 
he may do exactly that. If the public be- 
lieves that an official is acting to his own ad- 
vantage, rather than that of the public, sup- 
port for that official and the governmental 
agency or program he represents will be lack- 
ing. And without public support neither 
the official, the agency nor the program can 
long survive. Thus, in considering this sub- 
ject, attention should be given to those 
things which have the appearance of being 
undesirable conflicts of interest as well as 
those which are so in fact. To preserve pub- - 
lic confidence, government officials must 
avoid the appearance of evil as well as that 
which is actually evil. 

With these basic considerations in mind. 
we can turn to the more specific subjects of 
regulatory efforts. I have already noted that 
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Most efforts to regulate conflicts of interest 
have been limited to matters involving per- 
sonal financial matters. Five areas of con- 
duct have been the topic of most conflict of 
interest laws and regulations. These areas 
are (1) acceptance of gratuities; (2) outside 
employment; (3) financial interests; (4) use 
and disclosure of government information; 
and (5) activities of former employees of an 
agency. It might be well to discuss these 
areas very briefiy. 

Gratuities: Payment to an official for a 
Particular action in connection with his of- 
ficial duties is bribary. Acceptance of gifts 
or gratuities by an official or employee does 
Not necessarily constitute bribery, but is uni- 
formly agreed to be poor practice. Certainly, 
the acceptance of gifts or gratuities of sub- 
Stantial value can place a public official in 
& conflict of interest situation, and most 
assuredly, most members of the public would 
assume that such acceptance would affect the 
Judgment of the official in matters involving 
the donor. 

Outside employment: In many agencies, 
Outside employment is permitted so long as 
the employee performs his official duties 
Satisfactorily and observes regular office 
hours. However, some kinds of outside em- 
Ployment constitute or create conflicts of 
interest. A highway department engineer or 
inspector who accepts part-time employment 
with a contractor whose work he is supposed 
to be supervising is certainly in a conflict of 
interest position. 

Personal financial interest: The most 
Simple and obvious conflict of interest situa- 
tion is that which is created by the financial 
interests and personal property holdings of 
a public official or employee which are in- 
fiuenced or affected by the activities of the 
agency which employs him‘ Even this 
aspect of the matter has considerable compli- 
Cations. For example, an attorney for a 
highway department might own stock in a 
Utility company without encountering a con- 
flict of interest situation. On the other 
hand, if the highway department and the 
utility company later became involved in a 
dispute as to the removal of the company's 
facilities or acquisition of some of its prop- 
erties, a conflict of interest may arise. Gov- 
ernment employees have the same rights as 
Other citizens and should be as free as pos- 
sible to own property and conduct their fi- 
Nancial activities as they see fit. The prob- 
lem is to devise controls which will prevent 
conflicts of interest situations froni arising 
while still allowing the employee substantial 
economic freedom. 

Inside information: Control of the im- 
Proper use of inside information has two 
aspects: First, the possible use of informa- 
tion for an employee's own private advantage 
and, secondly, the premature release of such 
information to unauthorized persons. Land 
Speculators who obtain advance information 
as to the location of a porposed highway can 
realize substantial profits. Contractors who 
Obtain advance information not available 
to other contractors with respect to cost esti- 
Mates, etc., have an advantage over their 
Competitors in bidding for contracts. This 
Particular problem can be approached in two 
Ways: By carefully written laws and regula- 
tions prohibiting and punishing the pre- 
Mature release of confidential information 
to unauthorized persons, or by conducting 
the agency’s affairs in such a way that very 
little confidential information exists, or, in 
Other words, so that all or most of the in- 
formation concerning the agency activities 
ls available to all members of the public 
equally. A person cannot gain unfair ad- 
vantage by using information which is avail- 
able to the general public. 

Postemployment dealings: A former em- 
Ployee of an agency may have a distinct ad- 
Vantage over his adversaries in dealings with 
that agency because of possesslon of con- 
fidential information, special knowledge as 
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agency, personal friendship, and the like. 
This problem may be somewhat beyond the 
scope of “conflict of interest“ as we are 
discussing the subject here, but this aspect 
of the overall problem should be considered 
in drafting any statute or regulation on 
the subject. 

Now, as to recent developments and 
sources of further information on this sub- 
ject. 

One of the most comprehensive studies of 
conflicts of interest was undertaken by the 
Association of the Bar of the City of New 
York and published under the title “Conflict 
of Interest and Federal Service.“ This is 
an entertaining as well as an informative 
book and, I would recommend it highly to 
all who are working on or interested in the 
subject. Although the study deals almost 
entirely with conflicts of interest in the 
Federal Service it contains a wealth of back- 
ground information and is definitely a classic 
in the feld. 

A valuable source of information concern- 
ing the details of existing State laws and ad- 
ministrative orders on conflicts of interest 
applicable to State highway employees is a 
tabulation and summary prepared by the Bu- 
reau of Public Roads at the request of the 
Special Subcommittee on the Federal Aid 
Highway Program. This tabulation and sum- 
Mary appears as an appendix to one of the 
reports of the special subcommittee,” 

In October 1962, the Congress enacted, and 
the President approved, an act “to strength- 
en the criminal laws relating to bribery, 
graft, and conflicts of interest, and for other 
purposes.“ The complexities of this subject 
are suggested by the fact that the studies 
which led to enactment of the law began in 
1957. In that year, the staff of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary was directed to prepare 
a detailed study and analysis of existing Fed- 
eral conflict-of-interest laws to the end that 
they might be revised, simplified, and coordi- 
nated to prevent improper and unethical 
practices, while at the same time preserving 
the dignity of Government service and main- 
taining its attractiveness to competent men 
and women.’ 

In April of 1961, the President transmit- 
ted a special message to Congress on con- 
flicts of interest With respect to the eight 
then-existing Federal conflict-of-interest 
statutes the President noted that five were 
enacted before 1873, and said: 

“The fundamental defect of these statutes 
as presently written is that: On the one 
hand, they permit an astonishing range of 
private interests and activities by public offi- 
cials which are wholly incompatible with the 
duties of public office; on the other hand, 
they create wholly unnecessary obstacles to 
recruiting qualified people for Government 
service. This latter deficiency is particularly 
serious in the case of consultants and other 
temporary employees, and has been repeat- 
edly recognized by Congress in its enactment 
of special exemption statutes," 

As I mentioned above, the act to revise and 
strengthen the general Federal conflict-of-in- 
terest statutes law became law on October 23, 
1962. The act continued with strengthening 
changes the prohibitions of previous laws, 
made special provisions applicable to con- 
sultants and temporary employees, consoli- 
dated and revised the laws prohibiting brib- 
ery, and incorporated all of the provisions in 
a single chapter of the criminal code. The 
reports of the congressional committees 
which handled this act contain a detailed 
summary and analysis of the act, as well as 
considerable background material If you 
are interested in pursuing. the matter fur- 
ther, you may want to read the President's 
memorandum of May 2, 1963, to the executive 
departments and agencies on “Preventing 
Conflicts of Interest on the Part of Special 
Government Employees" and a memoran- 
dum of the Attorney General of the United 
States concerning the revised Federal law.“ 

So far as the Federal-aid highway pro- 
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gram is concerned, there are several items of 
interest. You are no doubt famillar with 
the Federal statute concerning anti-collu- 
sion statements by highway contractors,’* 
the so-called “Anti-Kickback Act,“ the 
statute prohibiting false statements con- 
cerning highway projects “ and the so-called 
“Hatch Act“ which prohibits certain types 
of political activities by State employees en- 
gaged in Federally financed programs. 
Strictly speaking, none of these is a con- 
flict of interest statute in the sense we are 
using that term here, yet all of them con- 
cern matters which are at least related to 
conflicts of interest. 

Section 1.33 of the Regulations for Ad- 
ministration of Federal-Aid for Highways “ 
specifically concerns conflicts of interest, and 
prohibits officials and employees of State 
highway departments from having any fi- 
nancial or other personal interest in high- 
way department contracts or subcontracts. 
However, the Regulation states that “It shall 
be the responsibility of the States to enforce 
the requirements of this section,“ and the 
Bureau of Public Roads has not promulgated 
procedural guidelines to implement this sec- 
tion. The Bureau has issued a "Statement 
of Policy as to Administrative Action to be 
Taken by the Federal Highway Administrator 
in Instances of Irregularities" = (27 Federal 
Register 8448, Aug. 23, 1962). Section 2.4(c) 
of this statement deals with conflicts of in- 
terest, and indicates that State personnel 
involved in conflict of interest situations 
described in the regulations may be declared 
unacceptable on Federal aid highway proj- 
ects for a period of 6 months to 3 years. 

It should also be pointed out that the 
Department of Commerce has issued an or- 
der concerning “Standards of Conduct for 
Department of Commerce Employees.” = 
The order summarizes statutory limitations 
on employee conduct, and includes a num- 
ber of other restrictions imposed upon em- 
ployee conduct by Department regulation. 
This order is printed in full in an employee 
handbook, a copy of which is given to each 
employee. I will not attempt to review the 
contents of that Department order now, 
but I would suggest that anyone pursuing 
this subject familiarize himself with it. 

Several bills are now pending in the Con- 
gress concerning conflicts of interest and 
other irregularities in the highway program. 
These include H.R. 2557, introduced by Con- 
gressman WILIA C. Cramer in January, 
H.R. 5713 by Congressman EMANUEL CELLER 
in April, and H.R. 6080 by Congressman 
Jim Wricut in May. The bills introduced 
by Congressmen CELLER and Wricurt are iden- 
tical to a proposed bill drafted cooperatively 
by the Departments of Commerce and Jus- 
tice, and submitted to the Congress by the 
Department of Justice in April 1963. 

In many respects, the three bills are sub- 
stantially the same. All of the bills arc 
directed toward all persons working on Fed- 
eral-aid highway projects, including State 
employees and contractors. The bills would 
prohibit gifts and gratuities from contrac- 
tors to State employees, and provide crimi- 
nal penalties for both donor and donee. 
They all contain provisions prohibiting 
Government employees and contractors from 
knowingly performing work other than as 
permitted under the applicable plans. 
specifications or contracts, and revise and 
strengthen the existing law relative to false 
statements concerning highway projects. 

However, there are two very important dif- 
ferences in the bills. Neither H.R. 5713 nor 
H.R. 6080 contains provisions relative to po- 
litical contributions by highway contractors. 
Congressman Cramer's bill (HR. 2557) 
would prohibit political contributions to. 
any political party, committee or candidate 
by any person who is at the time negotia- 
ting for or performing a contract in connec- 
tion with a Federal-aid highway project. 
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Existing Federal law enacted in 1940 contains 
such prohibitions with respect to Federal 
contracts, and it is Congressman CRAMER'S 
strong belief that the same provisions should 
apply to contracts financed with 50 to 90 
percent Federal funds. 

Up to this point, I have purposely avoided 
discussion of political activities and political 
contributions for two reasons: First, it is a 
subject in itself, leading to discussions of 
patronage, civil service protection, job 
tenure, merit systems, etc., and second, be- 
cause the political situation varles so much 
from State to State. All of you are far more 
familiar than I with political problems in 
your State, and whether anything should or 
can be done about them. It is clear, how- 
ever, that political activities and Influences 
can give rise to serious conflict-of-interest 
situations and should be carefully studied 
in connection with any effort to regulate 
this subject. 

The second major difference between 
Congressman Cramer’s bill and the other two 
bills is in the approach to the financial in- 
terests of public employees in State con- 
tracts 


Congressman CRAMER'S bill would prohibit 
officials, employees, and other persons per- 
forming services in connection with a Fed- 
eral-aid highway project from having any 
financial or other personal interest in any 
contract with respect to which they perform 
such services or have any official duty or 
responsibility. 

The other two bills would not prohibit 
such interests, but would simply require full 
disclosure thereof to the employing agency, 
and provide a criminal penalty for know- 
ingly failing to make such disclosure. 
Presumably, although it is not stated in the 
bills, after disclosure the employing agency 
would have to make a decision in each case 
as to whether the interest could be retained 
or not, whether the official should be dis- 
qualified from acting, or other appropriate 
action, depending on the circumstances. 

This difference in approach clearly reflects 
the difficult legal and administrative prob- 
lems arising from confiict-of-interest situ- 
ations. It demonstrates the relative weight 
given to each of the three principles as we 
discussed earlier: the need for unquestioned 
ethics in the conduct of governmental offices; 
the desirability of leaving governmental em- 
ployees as free as possible to conduct their 
own financial and economic affairs; and, the 
need for retaining public confidence and sup- 
port by avoiding the appearance of evil as 
well as evil itself. 

The approach of Congressman CRAMER'S 
bill seems to be more consistent with the 
views of the Bureau_of Public Roads than 
the other bills, even though these so-called 
administration bills were prepared coopera- 
tively by the Departments of Commerce and 
Justice. As I mentioned earlier, the Regula- 
tions for Administration of Federal Aid for 
Highways contain a section prohibiting fi- 
nancial interests by highway officials and 
employees somewhat similar to the provisions 
of Congressman Cramer's bill, ‘The state- 
ment of policy as to administrative action 
to be taken by the Federal Highway Adminis- 
trator in instances of irregularities provides 
for the possible removal from Federal-aid 
projects of persons violating the regulations. 
Neither the “regulations” nor the “state- 
ment of policy as to administrative action” 
contain any indication that certain of such 
financial interests might be permitted if a 
full disclosure is made or that the possession 
of prohibited conflicts of interest might be 
condoned under particular circumstances. 

I mentioned earlier the incident of the 
two highway commissioners in New Mexico 
who, during their term in office, sold sub- 
stantial amounts of automotive equipment 
and supplies to State highway department 
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contractors. Those commissioners were vio- 
lating no State or Federal law, and had made 
a full disclosure of their financial interests 
including their dealings with contractors, 
to the State senate at the time the senate 
considered and confirmed their appointment 
to the commissison. Nevertheless, subse- 
quent to the hearings of the Special Sub- 
committee on the Federal-Aid Highway Pro- 
gram which disclosed serious failure to meet 
specifications, falsified tests and reports, and 
possible undue influence on the part of cer- 
tain contractors in New Mexico, each of the 
New Mexico highway commissioners agreed 
in writing not to do business, other than in 
the course of performance of his office, with 
persons holding contracts with the highway 
department. The bureau of public roads 
urged them to do this, and has recommended 
that similar action be taken by highway 
commissioners in other States. 

The administrative and legal problems con- 
cerning conflicts of interest are many, diffi- 
Each of the problems 
involves a mixture of philosophy, ethics, defi- 
nition, public opinion, and the right of gov- 
ernment employees to the privileges of 
citizenship. I have not provided you with 
answers to these problems, because, first, I 
do not pretend to know all the answers, and 
second, what might be the right answer in 
one State might be entirely wrong in another 
State. I have attempted to explore the sub- 
ject with you, and to provide you with 
sources of information from which you might 
obtain the answers. I hope I have succeeded. 


Report on construction projects In Okla- 
homa, H. Rept. 364, 87th Cong., Ist sess. 

Report on relationship between road con- 
tractors and State personnel in Florida, 
H. Rept. 1246, 87th Cong., Ist sess. 

Report on disposition of right-of-way im- 
provements on highway projects in Florida, 
H. Rept. 1285, 87th Cong., 2d sess. 

Report on highway construction ces 
in the State of New Mexico, H. Rept. 1819, 
87th Cong., 2d sess. 

*Hearings on right-of-way acquisition 
practices in Massachusetts before the Special 
Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid Highway 
Program, February and March 1962. 

Hearings on right-of-way acquisition 
practices in West Virginia before the Special 
Subcommittee on the FPederal-Aid Highway 
Program, July 1962. 

* Hearings on highway construction prac- 
tices in the State of Arizona before the 
Special Subcommittee on the Federal-Aid 
Highway Program, April and May 1963. 

*“Conflict of Interest and Federal Service“ 
by the Association of the Bar of the City of 
New York; Harvard University Press, 1960. 

*Report on relationship between road 
contractors and State personne! in Florida, 
H. Rept. 1246, 87th Cong., Ist sess. 

1 Act of Oct. 23, 1962; Public Law 87- 
849; 76 Stat. 1119; 18 U.S.C., 201-218. 

u See Report on Conflict of Interest Legis- 
lation,” committee print (1958) pts. I and 
II. House Committee on the Judiciary, 85th 
Cong., 2d sess. 

* Message from the President of the United 
States, H. Doc. No. 145, 87th Cong., Ist sess. 

H. Rept. 748, 87th Cong. Ist sess. S. 
Rept. 2213, 87th Cong., 2d sess. 

“FR. 4539, May 7, 1963. 

* “Conflict of Interest,” Committee print 
of the House Committee on the Judiciary, 
88th Cong., ist sess. 

23 U.S.C. 112(c). 

“18 U.S.C. 847. 

18 U.S.C. 1020, 

1 5 U.S.C. 118k. 

* 25 F.R. 4162, May 11, 1960. 

n 27 F.R. 8448, Aug. 23, 1962. 

= Department of Commerce Order No. TT 
(revised), issued Mar. 8, 1963. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of this country are tiring fast of irre- 
sponsible spending measures that have 
slipped through the legislative branch 
of this Government. More and more my 
mail reflects a growing distaste for the 
pork barrel. The people of Dallas and 
Texas in general are rising in solid re- 
sentment to the economic carrot stick 
approach used by those who want to buy 
their way back into office. 

In an outstanding editorial condemn- 
ing the despicable process of buying 
votes and commending the courageous 
message of Mr. Edwin P. Neilan of the 
US. Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Bill 
Collyns, editor of the Midland Reporter- 
Telegram, wrote the following remarks 
on August 20, 1963: 


BALLOT BRIBERY 


Edwin P. Nellan, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States, struck a 
firm, factual, effective blow for good govern- 
ment in addressing the National Press Club 
in Washington, D.C., recently. 

“Our Own Public Scandal—Vote Buying 
and Selling’ was his subject. He subtitled 
his address “Billions for Ballot Bribery.” 
And he didn’t pull any punches. 

He said this Nation's public scandal in- 
volves the wholesale purchase of votes on an 
unprecedented scale, 

“The opening skirmishes of the 1964 na- 
tional election campaign provide a clear and 
present danger that this election may be the 
biggest auction sale in the sale of 
ballots not solely for promises but for hard 
cash.” 

That is putting it on the line in words and 
phrases which every citizen can understand. 
He is talking about the spoils system; he 18 
talking about Federal handouts; he is talk- 
ing about the communities and agencies 
who seek and accept Federal aid and about 
those who dole out same. He is talking 
about political bribery. 

Citing a record Federal budget, Neilan said. 
“The talented politicians who will direct the 
administration campaign for reelection in 
1964 have more of your money and my 
money to spend than in any previous elec- 
tion in our history—and more ways to buy 
votes with it. They hold the purse strings 
on billions of dollars of vote-getting projects; 
accelerated public works, urban and rural 
area redevelopment, defense-space contracts, 
to name just a few.” 

Perhaps you hadn't thought about this 
sort of thing. Many persons hadn’t. But 
now this frightening aspect of big govern- 
ment ls out in the open. And there are 
those who don’t like the exposure. 

Representative Waicnt PATMAN, of Texar- 
kana, is one of those who didn’t appreciate 
Neilan’s speech and who was most critical 
of it. 

Fortunately, however, other Texas Con- 
gressmen have spoken out loud and clear 
for Neilan's address and 

Congressman Ep Foreman, of Odessa, 
lauded Nellan's “frank and factual presenta” 
tion of a deplorable situation.” He said the 
Neilan story “carries a tremendous message 
of soul-searching truth and facts for Mem- 
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bers of Congress and the people of this 
Nation.” 

Representative Bruce ALGER, of Dallas, said 
“Thank God there are still men who will 
speak out, who are unafraid of the bureau- 
cratic dictatorial Federal power and poli- 
tician.” 

Neilan believes the bad situation best can 
be handied by curbing the spending author- 
ity and extravagance of the bureaucrat big 
spenders in Washington. 

Yes, America today needs more big men 
like Edwin P. Nellan—men who are unafraid 
to speak out for good government, 


Communist Growth 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, sta- 
tistics issued by the Soviet Union and its 
Captive satellites are generally distorted 
to serve propaganda purposes of the in- 
ternational Communist conspiracy. For 
this reason, an accurate measure of Com- 
munist growth or failure is difficult to 
Obtain. However, even if we take their 
figures at face value, an interesting sta- 
tistical comparison could be made. 

I place into the Recorp at this point 
an editorial which appeared in the Au- 
gust 20 edition of the Baltimore Sun, dis- 
Cussing this question of Communist eco- 
nomic growth: 

COMMUNIST GROWTH 


An official journal published in Czecho- 
Slovakia reports that the Communist coun- 
tries as a whole have been falling back in 
their rates of growth. It is said their total 
Output gained 85 percent In 1962 as against 
17.1 percent in 1958. The earlier figures co- 
incided with warning by Western economists 
that Soviet growth was pressing hard against 
Western achievements. The new rates are 
stin beyond many Western countries—the of- 
ficial target in the United States is a 4-per- 
Cent annual and too much must 
Rot be read into the fall-back reports. 

For one thing, the earlier figures reflected 
& start from minimum beginnings. A man 
Who has a dollar and makes another ex- 
Perlences a 100-percent increase in his re- 
Sources without really being very much 
better off at the end of the process. Growth 

the West may be slower in various coun- 
tries, but the percentage is figured on a vast- 
ly broader base and represents much more 
abundance in absolute terms. So, in the 
Communist countries, growth might slow as 
the base broadens. With these precautions 
in mind, however, something is still to be 
learned from the Czechoslovakia journal's 
figures 3 


They show China as the worst laggard, 
Pulling the general average down. Rumania 
One of the two countries which actually 
did better in 1962 than in 1958. Yet China 
dad Rumania stand together in resisting 
Kremlin efforts to subordinate all the other 
unist countries in a bloc-wide produc- 
tion program which would leave them as 
Mostly raw material suppliers to the so- 
Phisticated manufacturers of the senior 
Partner, Russia. In the Communist areas 
elsewhere it is not mere theory but prag- 
Matic application which counts. Go-it- 
(or almost) has led China into catas- 
in but Rumania to a modest leadership 
the Communist world. 
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NATO, After Treaty Is OK’d 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN B. ANDERSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. ANDERSON. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 21, 1963, the Washington Evening 
Star published a particularly provocative 
article by the distinguished columnist 
Eric Sevareid. Mr. Sevareid directs our 
attention to one aspect of the conse- 
quences of the conclusion of a partial 
nuclear test ban treaty which has not 
received very much attention. In one 
sentence particularly he expresses the 
hopes of all of us when he says: “one 
can hope that the tranquilizing effect of 
the treaty agreement will not put the 
efforts to reorganize and strengthen 
NATO, already half paralyzed, into a 
coma”. Mr. Sevareid then goes on to 
suggest that this may have stimulated 
Mr. Khrushchev’s about-face on the 
subject of the treaty. Certainly this is 
a perfectly tenable theory. 

I commend the Members of the House 
to a close and careful reading of Mr. 
Sevareid’s penetrating analysis of pos- 
sible Soviet motives, both past and fu- 
ture. The article follows: 

NATO, Arrer Treaty Is OK'p 
(By Eric Sevareid) 

The extreme right wing in American pol- 
itics is not likely to prevail in the debate over 
the nuclear test ban treaty with Russia, in 
spite of the respectable doubts of such open- 
minded men as Senator Jackson, in spite of 
the clear truth that the treaty by no means 
implies the end of the worldwide contest 
with aggressive communism. The long reach 
of history is accomplished by such short, 
often unpremeditated steps; and this seems 
to be one of those times when it is better to 
move than to stand, however impossible it 
may be to identify the next move after that. 
What we are engaged in with Russia is a 
game of poker, not chess 7 

Before this current argument is over, the 
United States will have again demonstrated 
to the world that if there is any basic faw 
in the American world stance it is a leaning 
toward trust rather than distrust, a deep- 
seated prediliction toward lowering our 
guard, not toward rigidity and ingrained 
hostility, in spite of the clamorous, guilt- 
ridden claims of all those groups which arro- 
gate themselves the desire for and the label 
of “peace.” 

No, if from here on we are lead into policy 
errors by reason of domestic pressures, it 
will not be the pressure of the overly suspi- 
cious rightwing minorities but the pressure 
of the leftwing minorities who persistently 
equate American with Communist responsi- 
bility for the dangerous condition of the 
world—those groups which would have us 
detach from Vietnam because its govern- 
ment happens to be nasty in rightwing 
fashion and which would have us draw closer 
to Cuba because its nasty regime happens 
to be leftwing. Brutality, itself, does not 
bother these groups; they are concerned only 
with the words of the torturer’s chant as he 
wields the whip. 

One can hope. One can hope, for example, 
that the tenor and outcome of this debate 
on the test treaty will demonstrate to these 
groups and their counterparts in Europe 
that, while the military-industrial power 
structure of which General Eisenhower 
warned is, indeed, worth worrying about, it 
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is not determining the foreign and defense 
policies of this country. The President and 
the Secretary of Defense are doing that, as 
much, if not more, than ever. 

One can hope that the tranquilizing effect 
of the treaty agreement will not put the ef- 
forts to reorganize and strengthen NATO, al- 
ready half-paralyzed, into a coma. It is en- 
tirely permissible to believe that this pros- 
pect was one of Premier Khrushchev’s var- 
ious purposes in welcoming the agreement. 

One can hope, also, that behind Mr. Khru- 
shchev’s corollary desire to isolate the nu- 
clear ambitions of the Chinese, there is not 
something far more immediate and frighten- 
ing than a doctrinal disagreement about the 
worth, in Communist terms, of risking big 
war. With no hard evidence to support it, 
the nagging thought persists that the Chi- 
nese may have been pushing, not merely for 
doctrinal support from Moscow, but for sup- 
port of Chinese plans for immediate, overt 
aggressions, whether against Vietnam or 
South Korea or Formosa or India. It may 
not be merely the Chinese ideologues who 
left Moscow in disgust last month; it may be 
also representatives of the Chinese general 
staff. 

It is a scary notion. Whether or not ag- 
gressions do come on such a dire and drastic 
scale, what we cannot realistically hope for 
is an end to small-scale Communist aggres- 
sions in the Far East or an end to Commu- 
nist created alarms and excursions in Latin 
America, which could easily snowball. The 
coexistence Mr. Khrushchev has in mind is 
an intensely competitive coexistence, both 
political and economic. There is no reason, 
whatsoever, to think that he, any more than 
the dogmatic Chinese, has revised his dec- 
laration that “socialism is working for his- 
tory,” which is a program of action, as 
distinguished from the old Marxist slogan 
that “history is working for socialism,” 
which was an intellectual abstraction. 

It is generally and historically true that 
tyrannies do pass away in time, that doc- 
trines are always diluted by realities, that any 
church militant tends to become, with pros- 
perity, the established church. And it is 
also true that these processes, like all social 
processes, move through their cycles at a 
faster rate than they did before the modern 
revolution in communications. But the 
worst mistake we could make would be to 
assume, on the evidence of the test ban 
treaty, that these have come to 
completion, even with the Russians. With 
the Chinese, of course, the processes have 
scarcely begun. 


The Passing of the Honorable Estes 
Kefauver 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. WILBUR D. MILLS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. MILLS. Mr. Speaker, with sad- 
ness I join my colleagues in the House 
of Representatives in expressing my re- 
gret on the sudden passing of our good 
friend and colleague in the other body, 
the Honorable ESTES KEFAUVER. 

Estes and I came to Congress as junior 
Members of the House of Representa- 
tives at the same time—the 76th Con- 
gress. Estes KEFAUVER was one of the 
hardest working and most industrious 
Members I have encountered. He was 
always unequivocal in stating his posi- 
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tion on legislation, both while he was a 
Member of this body and after he be- 
came a Member of the other body. He 
had those qualities of mind and char- 
acter which we admire. His boundless 
energy was known to all of us. He will 
be missed in the years to come. 

My sincere condolences to his good 
wife Nancy and his children. 


A More Mundane Topic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, it has been my feeling that adequate 
air service is vital to the economy of 
Florida and our Nation. In a recent edi- 
torial in the Fort Lauderdale News, one 
of Florida’s influential newspapers, the 
concern of the citizens of south Florida 
was expressed in regard to the need for 
Northeast Airlines to continue serving 
our area. A copy of that editorial is 
inserted at this point in the RECORD: 

A MORE MUNDANE TOPIC 


While on the subject of losses we think 
the people of Broward County should be 
gravely concerned over the recent ruling 
by the Civil Aeronautics Board to eliminate 
Northeast Airlines from the lucrative New 
York-Miami route and confine that route to 
the remaining licensees, Eastern and Na- 
tional Airlines. 

Broward Countians will recall that it was 
Northeast Airlines that pioneered in pro- 
viding air service to New York, Washing- 
ton and other populous eastern points from 
Broward International Alrport. Without 
Northeast’s cooperation and effort it is 
doubtful that Broward air travelers would 
have even a portion of the limited service 
they have today. 

Thus, it comes as a hard blow to see the 
CAB by a split 3-to-2 vote deciding to revoke 
Northeast’s permit to fly the New York- 
Florida route. When it is considered that 
this New York-Florida route serves over 900,- 
000 passengers a year while the Florida- 
Chicago route serves only 300,000, how the 
CAB can decide that only two carriers are 
needed between New York and Florida while 
three are required on the Chicago-Florida 
route becomes even more difficult to under- 
stand. 

Even more pertinent is the possibility that 
if Northeast loses its license and only Eastern 
and Northwest are left operating out of 
Broward International, the time may soon 
come when we will lose all service out of 
Broward and our people will once more have 
to travel all the way to Miami for air serv- 
ice to out-of-State points. 

Although accepting the fact that North- 
east was encountering financial difficulties, 
we thing the CAB acted too hastily in arriv- 
ing at its decision and we believe south 
Florida's economy can be seriously harmed 
if the decision is carried through. 

Representative Pavut Rocers has already 
joined many other Congressmen in protest- 
ing the CAB decision which will sound the 
death knell for Northeast, and he is hopeful 
the Federal agency can be persuaded to re- 
view its decision. 

We concur with Representative Rocers in 
his belief this unfortunate decision should 
be reviewed, and since Northeast Airlines has 
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always strived to promote this area's interests 
we think Broward citizens should now come 
to the aid of a friend in distress and fire 
off some letters or telegrams to Chairman 
Alan Boyd of the CAB requesting he give 
this entire matter further thought. 


“O, You Immoral People”—A Reply to 
U.S. Chamber of Commerce President 
Edwin P. Neilan’s by George W. 
Shroyer, Publisher of the Shamokin 
Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, 2 weeks ago, Members of Con- 
gress reacted strongly to the unfair at- 
tack of U.S. Chamber of Commerce Pres- 
ident Edwin P. Neilan on programs of 
Federal assistance to local communities 
to help combat problems of unemploy- 
ment, lost productivity, and economic 
blight. 

Neilan's criticism was not only di- 
rected at Members of Congress who sup- 
ported these programs, it included mem- 
bers of local business communities who 
joined in cooperative efforts to bring eco- 
nomic progress to their areas. 

It has been my experience, as Repre- 
sentative to the Congress from the Sixth 
District of Pennsylvania, to work with 
many community leaders for redevelop- 
ment programs and other types of Fed- 
eral assistance to create job opportuni- 
ties and to help provide facilities for 
community improvement. It was, there- 
fore, with a great deal of interest that 
I read an excellent editorial on the Area 
Redevelopment program by Mr. George 
W. Schroyer which was published in a 
recent edition of the Shamokin Citizen. 

As a community leader and local busi- 
nessman in an area that has been helped 
by the Area Redevelopment program, 
Mr. Schroyer effectively disproves the 
unfair allegations made by Neilan. In 
order to give my colleagues in the Con- 
gress an opportunity to acquaint them- 
selves with a true sample of local opin- 
ion, I have requested that Mr. Schroyer's 
excellent article be inserted in the Rec- 
ORD; 

O, You IMMORAL PEOPLE 

The railroad siding just completed at the 
industrial park was made possible through 
the very substantial financial ald of the Area 
Redevelopment Administration. Besides af- 
fording Ritz Craft a more efficient and eco- 
nomical means of receiving supplies for the 
construction of mobile homes, the si 
enhances the value of the remaining sites. 
This facility is another selling point in at- 
tracting new industries. 

The Federal financing was sought by the 
Shamokin Area Industrial Corp. to 
speed completion of the siding and to make 
available for further site development other 
funds on hand or that might be raised. 
Throughout the anthracite region communi- 
ties have appreciated the real help that ARA 
has been to them and the hope that it 
offers for industrial development. 
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Harshly critical of the Area Redevelopment 
Administration is the U.S. Chamber of Com- 
merce. In a speech before the Press Club in 
Washington the president of the U.S, Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Edwin P. Nellan, casti- 
gated Congressmen as “political bagmen.” 
The tenor of his remarks is revealed by the 
title of his address: “What Is Our Public 
Scandal, Vote Buying and Selling?” 

Taking strong exception to his characteri- 
zation, Congressman Boccs declared: Mem- 
bers of Congress agree and disagree on many 
things, and that is as it should be in our rep- 
resentative form of government. But to 
question the basic integrity of the Members 
because they may work for projects, whether 
they be flood control projects, navigation 
projects, public works projects, shipyards, 
and all the other things that go to make up 
this vast economy of ours, as being politically 
immoral and compare them to the sex and se- 
curity scandal going on in Great Britain to- 
day I think is unbecoming of the president 
of a great national organization, and I am 
sorry to hear him make the speech.” 

Congressman Bocos then went on to put 
in the Recorp a listing of “something like 
600 members of chambers of commerce 
throughout our country who have partici- 
pated in joint programs beneficial to all of 
our people.” 

Among regional chambers of commerce 
participating in ARA programs the Con- 
gressman named Shamokin, Mount Carmel, 
Scranton, Lewisburg, Middleburg, Milton, 
Bloomsburg, Berwick, Danville, Williamsport, 
Pottsville, Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton. Obvi- 
ously the sentiments of the U.S. chamber 
are not reflected by actions of area chambers 
of commerce and many other chambers 
throughout the Nation. 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce publishes 
a legislative bulletin for congressional ac- 
tion committees of chambers of commerce 
entitled, “Congressional Action.“ In the 
issue of August 9 are excerpted some of the 
statements to which Congresman Bocas 
objected. 

Mr. Neilan warns of the danger that the 
1964 national election “may be the biggest 
auction sale in history—the sale of ballots 
not solely for promises but for hard cash. 
The old-fashioned ward heeler who rounded 
up and delivered derelicts to the polls at a 
dollar a vote was an honest man compared to 
the widespread public immorality that has 
infected otherwise reputable, respectable 
American men and women who are willing, 
even eager, to turn their elected Representa- 
tives into ‘bagmen,’” 

The U.S. chamber president hastened to 
add that there are some Congressmen Who 
bravely resist the selfish pressures from back 
home, and they are outstanding in their 
service to the country.” 

Extending his charge of immorality, Mr. 
Neilan said: “Nor is the immorality confined 
to either major political party, it involves 
voters, candidates, and elected officials of 
both parties, but inevitably the bulk of the 
spending—or buying—the bribing power 
you will—rests with the party in office.” 

How many area voters in the last election 
felt that they had been bribed by grants and 
loans received through the Area Redevelop- 
ment Administration? The ald came while 
Senator JosEPH S. CLARK was representing 
this State and while he was a candidate for 
reelection. The county went Republican. 

As a member of a committee seeking Fed- 
eral aid for the siding at the industrial park. 
I come under Mr. Neilan's blanket castigation 
of those who brought selfish pressures to 
bear on our Representatives in Congress. 
Whether or not our mission had been accom- 
plished, I would have cast my vote for Sena- 
tor CtarK. Just as surely others involved in 
SAIC’s efforts to create more local employ” 
ment voted for James Van Zandt, the Repub- 
lican nominee, 
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Mr. Neilan’s economic beliefs are indicated 
in his Judgment of the Area Redevelopment 
assistance program: “Economically depressed 
areas are created by a variety of factors such 
as ehanges in consumer demand, depletion of 
Tesources, Changes in defense procurement, 
or in the location of defense facilities, decen- 
tralization of production, lack of industrial 
diversification, and technological change. 

“The Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion,” he asserts, has done nothing to change 
any of these conditions which cause de- 
Pressed areas. It cannot. No Federal pro- 
gram can.” 

What will annoy many chambers of com- 
merce is the appearance of Mr. Neilan as 
their spokesman. The separate chambers, 
While maintaining membership in the na- 
tional organization, are autonomous. They 
are not bound by statements of belief or pol- 
icy of officers of the US, Chamber of 
Commerce. 

Objective critics of any Federal program 
Can serve the public by calling attention to 
&buses and misuses of power. But Mr. Nei- 
lan’s chant of Government spending is the 
familiar complaint of those who want a 
Weaker Federal Government so that big bus- 
iness can be more powerful. 

Closer to the problems of their communi- 
ties, the local chambers of commerce have a 
better sense of the reality of their situations. 
Few will be deterred from making proper and 
legitimate representations to Government for 
aid in solving chronic problems; many will 
be mindful of the lobbyists that are kept in 
Permanent residence in Washington by the 
huge corporations for which Mr. Neilan may 
be an authentic spokesman. 

Federal spending can win a war, can re- 
build the vanquished countries, can put men 
into space, can successfully launch commu- 
nications satellites. But Federal money is 

y and futilely spent when it is di- 
Tected toward the rehabilitation of people in 
distressed areas. 


Mr. Neilan needs a new writer. 


Radio Free Europe Tells Reds How To 
Put It Out of Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr, DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
View of possible public misinterpretation 
that the partial nuclear test ban treaty 
Produces “sweetness and light“ behind 

Iron Curtain, and that Communist 
governments have adopted proper moral 
Standards, we owe it to our national in- 
terest to continue close scrutiny of per- 
formance of the Communist rulers. The 
attitude of the Polish Communist Gov- 
ernment toward Radio Free Europe is 
especially enlightening, and I place into 

e Recorp at this point a recent press 
Telease issued by Radio Free Europe, 
Which dramatizes the attitude of the 
Polish Reds toward freedom of expres- 

on: 

Ravio Pres Eunorr TELLS Reps How To Pur 
Ir Our or BUSINESS 

Radio Free Europe's Polish station has told 
Poland's Communist bosses how they can 
Put the private American network out of 
business 


woe problem of combating the influence of 
‘stern radio broadcasts was a top priority 
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item at the recent Polish Communist Party 
plenum, where four high comrades, including 
Premier Wladislaw Gomulkas, attacked them 
as dangerous to the "socialist consciousness” 
of the nation. 

Two of the speakers made heated specific 
references to Radio Free Europe as a major 
instrument in shaping American “imperial- 
ist policies.” They appealed to the party's 
central committee for constructive ideas on 
how to weaken Radio Free Europe's effective- 
ness. 

Radio Free Europe offered a simple solu- 
tion to its Polish audience, which includes 
the party leadership: Permit an opposition 
press, establish a genuine multiparty system 
and allow free access to foreign books, news- 

and other sources of information. 

In fact, said Radio Free Europe, once these 
and other moves to restore real freedom in 
Poland are made, the problem of Radio Free 
Europe influence will no longer exist and the 
network will shut down—gladly. 

Radio Free Europe broadcasts to Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumania, and 
Bulgaria. 


Airline Amputation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. TORBERT H. MACDONALD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. MACDONALD. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of my 
colleagues a penetrating editorial, en- 
titled “Airline Amputation,” which ap- 
peared in the Washington Post on Aug- 
ust 17, 1963. The Washington Post edi- 
torial is quite right in stating that the 
Boyd's Board in Blunderland” multi- 
million-dollar blunder decision was 
handed down what amounts to a death 
sentence for an airline which has re- 
duced fares and has been holding its own 
in the vigorous competition for traffic 
on the Florida route.” 

I was shocked and dismayed with the 
short-sighted and illogical reasoning ex- 
pressed by Chairman Boyd’s majority 
opinion in the Civil Aeronautics Board’s 
Northeast-Florida decision. Instead of 
carrying out the policy of giving maxi- 
mum service to the public and assuring 
a minimum subsidy wherever possible, 
the Boyd decision drastically minimizes 
services to the public and greatly maxi- 
mizes the need for subsidy. 

The editorial follows: 

AIRLINE AMPUTATION _ 

The Civil Aeronautics Board's final decision 
in the Northeast Airlines case once again un- 
derscores the need for a coherent set of policy 
guidelines if the airline industry is ever to 
be regulated in a rational manner. Last 
year the CAB rejected the American-Eastern 
Airlines merger on the ground that it would 
have significantly reduced competition. But 
now the Board argues that there is excessive 
competition on the heavily traveled east 
coast-Florida route. And by denying North- 
eastern certification to service points south 
of New York City, it is making the east coast 
route the exclusive province of two carriers, 
National and Eastern. 

There can be little doubt that the airline 
industry has in recent years been afflicted by 
excessive competition on a number of routes, 
largely as a result of unwise decisions by the 
CAB. But the majority of the Board has 
not made a strong case for the existence of 
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excessive competition on the east coast-Flor- 
ida route. Much of its fire was centered on 
the financial weakness of Northeastern, which 
is incurring large deficits. 

A convincing argument can be made, how- 
ever, that many of Northeastern’s woes stem 
from the uncertainties engendered by its 
temporary Florida certification. So long as 
there was doubt about its right to continue 
on the lucrative Florida run, cash was hard 
to come by. The CAB majority asserts that 
granting Northeastern permission to fly the 
Florida route has failed in its purpose of 
strengthening the airline. If this charge 
is valid, it must be said that the Board bears 
much of the responsibility for that failure. 

Having deprived Northeastern of the only 
route over which it can hope to make any 
profits, the Board assumes that the amputat- 
ed airline can operate successfully as an in- 
traregional carrier, based almost solely upon 
New England routes. This is a highly dubi- 
ous assumption in view of the fact that both 
the Mohawk and Allegheny airlines have been 
certified to service a number of New England 
cities. Moreover, it begs the question of 
what is to become of the large organization 
created by Northeastern in discharging its 
responsibilities as an interregional carrier. 

Issuing what acounts to a death sentence 
for an airline which has reduced fares and 
has been holding its own in the vigorous com- 
petition for traffic on the Florida route is a 
step that should not have been taken with- 
out a closely reasoned explanation. None 
was offered, and there is much substance to 
the minority charge that “the majority de- 
cision does not rest on any major policy 
grounds. It does not go beyond holding that 
Northeast shall not be permitted now, and 
now only, to furnish services in the Boston- 
New York-Florida markets. It establishes 
no guidelines, which the industry has a right 
to expect, as to the degree of competition 
which the Board will be prepared to con- 
sider seriously tomorrow or in the days there- 
after.” 

— 


Vital Concern to Labor Movement 
SPEECH 


O; 


HON. ALVIN E. O’KONSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. O'KONSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
railroad crisis is of deep concern to all 
people. We must judge this matter 
deeply. Important issues basic to de- 
mocracy are involved. 


A personal friend of mine, William R. 
Meyers of Superior, Wis., has written 
a guest editorial for the largest news- 
paper in my district, which I urge my 
colleagues to read and judge: 

Vira, CONCERN TO LABOR MOVEMENT 
(By William R Meyers) 3 

(Eprror’s Nore—William R. Meyers, 1111 
Baxter Avenue, Superior, is now serving his 
second 4-year term as executive vice presi- 
dent of the more than 20,000-member 
Switchmen’s Union of North America. A 
native of Superior, he attended local grade 
and high schools and is a graduate of Su- 
perior State College. He was active in bas- 
ketball and football at both the high school 
and college levels as a player or coach. He 
served in the Air Force during World War II. 
Following the war, he was granted a scholar- 
ship to the School of Labor at Oxford Uni- 
versity by the British Government, but cir- 
cumstances forced him to pass up this 
opportunity. He also was employed as a 
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teacher, In his railroad work, Meyers held 


Mr. Meyers is presently attending negotis- 
tion sessions being held in Washington, 
D.C.) 

The subject of which I speak is of vital 
concern to the labor movement in general 
and railroad labor in particular. 

Recently, I had occasion to appear before 
the US. Senate Committee on Commerce 
and the House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce with Mr. Neil P. Speirs, 
international president of the Switchmen's 
Union of North America. Mr. Speirs spoke 
before these two bodies in opposition to a 
joint resolution submitted by President Ken- 
nedy to dispose of the current railroad rules 
dispute. This resolution provides for the 
disposition of the dispute by means of com- 
pulsory arbitration. 

While most all persons in high Government 
position will not admit that the resolution is 
compulsory arbitration, the fact remains that 
it gives to a third party, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, the right to impose on 
one of the parties work rules concerning 
rates of pay, rules or working conditions 
without the consent of one of the parties. 
This would destroy free collective bargain- 
ing in the railroad industry and may very 
well open a Pandora's box to all collective 
bargaining in these United States. While 
railroad management may look with favor 
on such an arrangement in this dispute, who 
can say that Congress will stop there? If 
railroad employees are forced to perform 
labor by Government flat, the next step will 
be Government ownership of the railroad 
industry. 

In addition to the fact that this joint reso- 
lution contains all the elements of compul- 
sory arbitration, there is another provision 
in the resolution that makes it doubly oner- 
ous. This provision provides for a 2-year 
period in which neither party, no matter 
how adversely affected by the imposed rule 
rendered by the ICC, can move for a change. 
Under voluntary arbitration, if a party feels 
that they have been unduly treated, they 
may serve notice for a change in the rule 
and proceed through the channels of free 
collective bargaining to arrive at a more 
satisfactory agreement. 

Many people wonder why free collective 
bargaining has failed so far to affect a settle- 
ment in the current railroad rules dispute. 
The carriers, through their notices to their 
employees, demanded the right to make, 
keep, revise, or discontinue virtually every 
rule covering the working conditions of the 
operating workers in the entire industry. 
The carriers replaced collective bargaining 
with public relations in two respects. First, 
the myth of railroad poverty was created 
and heavily promoted. Second, the defam- 
ation of the industry’s workers. They made 
the term “featherbedding” a household ex- 
pression of contempt. 

As to the first item above, Emergency 
Board No. 154 in its report to the President in 
May of this year after studying the financial 
condition of the railroads during the rail- 
road rules dispute, said in pertinent part: 
“We were impressed with the evidence sub- 
mitted to us that the vitality and earning 
capacity of the railroads as a whole are im- 
proving, that the productivity of its workers 
is rising at a rapid rate, and that the in- 
dustry can face the future with confidence 
and even optimism.” 

As to the second item above, the produc- 
tivity of railroad employees is second to none 
in the entire United States. This was ex- 
pressed by Emergency Board No. 154 in perti- 
nent part as follows: “Recent years have 


Technological 
tion changes have been many and far-reach- 
ing. Forty percent fewer employees than 
were employed at the beginning of this de- 
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cade now handle substantially the same 
volume of traffic. Productivity gains have 
outstripped those in industry generally by a 
wide margin.” 

Since World War H. there are 200,000 less 
employees in the railroad operating depart- 
ment. This represents a tremendous savings 
to the railroads in wage cost. All this was 
accomplished without severance or separa- 
tion payments or any other protective bene- 
fits. 

At the time the Presidential Railroad Com- 
mission made its report (February 28, 1962), 
the then Secretary of Labor made the state- 
ment that the Government would not coun- 
tenance a strike in the railroad industry. 
Statements to the same effect have been re- 
peated by other high governmental officials 
including the President of the United States. 
The negotiators for the railroads had every 
right to believe that their operating em- 
ployees would, in the end, not be allowed to 
strike, They insisted that any agreement 
must be within the framework of the recom- 
mendations of the Presidential Railroad 
Commission and that they have the unilat- 
eral right to place their interpretation on 
the recommendations. Management had no 
incentive to bargain in faith. The 
employees would not be allowed to strike. 
All that remained was to run out the clock 
and the end result would be compulsory 
arbitration. 


Helen Vaughn Receives International 
Recognition for Work in Youth Em- 
ployment Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PATRICK MINOR MARTIN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. MARTIN of California. Mr, 
Speaker, Congress and, indeed, the Na- 
tion have expressed deep concern over 
our youth unemployment problems. 
We have endeavored to cope with these 
problems through legislation and various 
national and local work programs. But 
few individuals have accomplished more 
in this vital field than Helen Vaughn 
of Riverside, Calif. 


I join Riverside County and the Na- 
tion in honoring Mrs. Vaughn who re- 
cently won international acclaim for her 
dedicated efforts. Under unanimous 
consent I include a tribute to her from 
the Riverside (Calif.) Press-Enterprise: 
HELEN VAUGHN RECEIVES INTERNATIONAL REC- 

OGNITION FoR WoRK EMPLOYMENT FIELD 


Helen Vaughn, youth placement officer of 
the California Department of Employment 
in Riverside, has won the 1962-63 Inter- 
national Merit Awarg for outstanding serv- 
ice, given by the International Association 
of Personnel in Employment Security 
(IAPES). a 

She was selected for the honor over candi- 
dates from all 50 States and 28 other coun- 
tries. 

Only one award is presented each year. 
Mrs. Vaughn will accept hers at the asso- 
olation's international convention July 1-5 
in Chicago. 

Announcement was made officially last 
week at a district meeting in Pomona of 
southern California IAPES members. 

Mrs. Vaughn, a department of employment 
staff member for 8 years, won the California 
Merit Award last October. This qualified her 
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youth employment work for consideration 
in the international competition. 

Im very honored and pleased.“ Mrs. 
Vaughn said yesterday. “I didn’t dream I 
had a chance, and I'm still amazed by it all.” 

Her selection was based on a comprehen- 
sive report of Mrs. Vaughn's youth employ- 
ment projects. It included letters, records, 
pictures, pamphlets, newspaper clippings and 
other information on various Riverside area 
programs which she has organized or helped 
to promote. 

The report was prepared by Mrs. Edna 
Heath, formerly a supervisor in the Riverside 
department office, now in Pomona. 

Similar reports on the records of more than 
70 members, working in all phases of em- 
ployment service, were considered for the 
international honor. 

“We're all proud of Mrs, Vaughn's award,” 
commented Ray Hibbing, manager of the 
Riverside office. “This pays tribute to serv- 
ice above and beyond the regular job, and 
that's certainly what she contributes. Hel- 
en lives and breathes this work, 24 hours a 
day.” 

A Riversider since 1936, Mrs. Vaughn at- 
tended Liberty, Chemawa Junior High and 
yoy High schools and Riverside City Col- 
ege. 

Her father taught for the U.S. Indian 
Service 32 years, so Helen lived her early 
years on a reservation at Fort Wingate, N. 
Mex., then resided at Sherman Institute 
until 1945. 

As an employment security officer with 
the Department of Employment in Riverside, 
she took special interest in the employment 
problems of teenagers and devoted many 
extra hours, outside her normal duties, to 
youth projects. About 2 years ago a full- 
time youth placement position was created 
and Mrs. Vaughn was assigned to it. 

Since then, she has helped to organize 
special training classes for teenagers seek- 
ing jobs, like Clean N Green (for yard 
workers) Teen Aides (housecleaning and pet 
a jobs) and Cribs (training for babysit- 

rs). 

With the cooperation of school oficials 
and area employers, she launched last year 
the “employment clinic,” designed to inform 
high school seniors and potential dropouts 
about job-seeking problems. 

Mrs. Vaughn also serves as chairman of 
the youth employment committee of the 
Riverside Planning Council, a coordinating 
body for various public and private welfare 
and service agencies. She is a member of 
planning council's youth council and rep- 
resents the department of employment on 
the California Youth Authority’s parolee 
committee. Y 

Mrs. Vaughn's job takes her to every ares 
high school every week, where she works with 
guidance counselors and job placement per- 
sonnel. She also helps find jobs for Indian 
students at Sherman Institute. 

In addition, Mrs. Vaughn has served as 
president of the Riverside Junior Woman's 
Club; president of the De Anza district of 
Junior Woman's Clubs; State youth chair- 
man and later State vice president of the 
California Federation of Woman's Clubs, 
Junior Membership. Her hobbies include 
growing roses (she has 150 bushes surround- 
ing her home) and sewing (she makes near- 
ly all her own clothes). 

With two daughters—Cathy, 16, a Ramons 
High School senior, and Cindy, 11, a fifth- 
grader at Mountain View—Mrs. Vaughn lives 
at 4925 Central. Her mother, Mrs. L. C. 
Thomas, teaches second grade at Pacific 
Avenue School in the Jurupa Unified School 
District. 

The International Association of Personnel 
in Employment Security, which is giving 
Mrs. Vaughn the award, consists of persons 
engaged in job placement and administra- 
tion of employment insurance benefit pay- 
ments. Most members work for govern- 
mental agencies. 
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A. Philip Randolph 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, this is 
a time for all good Americans to be on 
guard and be aware of the elements of 
destruction that are in our midst. On 
February 23, 1956, under special order 
to address the House, I placed in the 
Recorp a report from the House Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities cover- 
ing affiliations of a large number of the 
board of directors, officers, and commit- 
tee members of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People. 
Among those reports was one giving the 
record, as contained in the files of such 
committee, of A. Philip Randolph. 

On January 14, 1958, I placed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp on page A218 an 
article by H. Ralph Burton entitled In- 
tegration and Its Ultimate Effect.” Ad- 
ditional information with reference to A. 
Philip Randolph was incorporated in this 
article. In addition, the same informa- 
tion on A. Philip Randolph, as was in- 
Cluded in the February 23, 1956, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, was reproduced. 

Again, on July 29, 1963, the House 

ttee on Un-American Activities 
report ori A. Philip Randolph, and others, 
Was placed in the Recorp by me, starting 
at page A4785. As of 1961, 59 of the 
Original 70, as contained in the 1956 REC- 
ORD, are members of the official family of 
NAACP. 

What did all of this material contain 
With reference to A. Philip Randolph, 
&nd why pull him out of so many others 
Who are officers of the NAACP and focus 
attention upon him? I have received re- 
cently an invitation which was mailed 
from New York, N.Y., under date of Au- 
Fust 20, which reads as follows: 

Mr. Mathew Ahmann, the Reverend Eu- 
gene Carson Blake, Mr. James Farmer, the 
Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr., Mr. John 
Lewis, Rabbi Joachim Prinz, Mr. A. Philip 

ph, Mr, Walter Reuther, Mr. Roy Wil- 

and Mr. Whitney Young cordially re- 
Quest the attendance of E. C. Garuinas at 
the mass assembly for “Jobs and Freedom,” 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963, at 2 p.m. at the 
Lincoln Memorial, Washington, D.C., to hear 
the demands of your constituents for “Jobs 


and Freedom.” March on Washington for 


Jobs and Freedom, 170 West 130th Street, 
New York City, 

Yesterday I received a letter dated 
August 19, 1963, with the letterhead 
March on Washington for Jobs and 
Freedom, 170 West 130 Street, New York, 
N.Y.” signed by A. Philip Randolph, 
director. Being the director and one of 
the spearheads of the movement to as- 


tention of the House of Representatives, 
and the country, the revelations as con- 
tained in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD on 
the three occasions of which reference 
has just been made. 

The Un-American Activities Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives has 
the full and complete report in its files, 
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among which is the photostatic copy of 
the masthead of a magazine, The Mes- 
senger“, which shows its coeditor to be 
A. Philip Randolph. Two of these mast- 
heads I hold in my hand, one dated 
March 1919, which reads as follows: “The 
Negro and the New Social Order—The 
Messenger—the Only Radical Negro 
Magazine in America.” It states further 
as follows: 

- The Messenger—published monthly by 
the Messenger Publishing Co., main office; 
2305 Seventh Avenue, New York City; edi- 
tors, A. Philip Randolph, and Chandler 
Owen; A. Philip Randolph, president and 
business manager; Chandler Owen, secretary- 
treasurer. 


The January 1925 masthead reads 
as follows: “The Messenger—World’s 
Greatest Negro Monthly.” On page 3 
we find the following: “Messenger Pub- 
lishing Co., Inc., 2311 Seventh Avenue, 
New York; editors, A. Philip Randolph 
and Chandler Owen.” Why refer to 
these old editions of the Messenger, 
which go back into 1919 and the early 
1920's? Let us take a look at the phi- 
losophy which is in articles carried in 
this magazine. Here are excerpts taken 
from the Messenger: 

EXCERPTS TAKEN FROM THE MESSENGER 


(The Messenger is a Negro magazine hav- 
ing quite a wide circulation, and the follow- 
ing excerpts from its pages are quoted as 
pertinent to this question.) ? 

EXCERPTS RELATING TO BOLSHEVISM 


“The march of the Soviet Government.” 

“Still it continues. The cosmic tread of 
the Soviet Government with ceaseless step 
claims another nation. Russia and Germany 
ħave yielded to its human touch and now 
Hungary joins the people's form of rule. 
Italy is standing upon a solid volcano. 
France is seething with social unrest. The 
tripie alliance of Great Britain—the railroad, 
transport, and mineworkers—threatens to 
overthrow the economic and political Bour- 
vivism of Merry Old England.’ The red tide 
of socialism sweeps on in ca. South 
America is in the throes of revolution. 

“Soviet Government proceeds apace. It 
bids fair to sweep over the whole world. The 
sooner the better, on with the dance.” (The 
Messenger, May-June 1919.) 

“We want more Bolshevik patriotism. 

“We want a patriotism represented by a 
flag so red that it symbolizes truly its one- 
ness of blood running through each one’s 
veins. We want more patriotism that surges 
with turbulent unrest while men—black or 
white—are lynched in this land. We want 
no black and white patriotism, which de- 
mands separate camps, separate ships, and 
separate oceans to travelon. What we really 
need is a patriotism of liberty, justice, and 
joy. That is Bolshevik patriotism, and we 
want more of that brand in the United 
States.“ (From the Messenger, May—June 
1919—included in the U.S. Department of 
Justice report of “persons advising anarchy, 
sedition, and the forcible overthrow of the 
Government.“ ) 

“You next take to task the editors of the 
Messenger, A. Philip Randolph and Chandler 
Owen, for being Bolshevists. While you are 
generally adept at distortion of facts and 
misrepresentation of circumstances, you have 
not greatly misrepresented us. : 

“The old order is passing, It is passing in 
race relations. It is passing in class rela- 
tions. The old relations are yielding to the 
magic touch of the new democracy. They 
struggle to hold their own but are doomed 
to disappointment. 

“We have all to gain; you all to lose. As 
we watch your frantic alarm and your my- 
opic desperation, we remember that the 
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nearness of a ruling class to the end of its 
reign can be judged by the rashness of state- 
ment and the severity of measures to which 
it resorts. z 

“The Sword of Damocles dangles over your 
so-called white man’s domination. Rum- 
blings of revolution are heard in the dis- 
tance. Nemesis is at hand.” (The Mes- 
senger, October 1919.) 

“The world of color is stirring. In Amer- 
ica, China, India, and Africa the hearts of 
the disinherited sons of color yearn for free- 
dom. * * * Tides of nationalism and racial- 
ism rise threateningly in the hands of ebon 
races to throw off their white capitalist 
oppressors. x 

“Negroes in the United States and the 
West Indies are, at an amazingly accelerated 
rate, glimpsing the meaning of the new 
freedom.” (The Messenger, February 1927.) 

“In the Far Eastern section of world af- 
fair, China is by far the most significant 
question, owing to the vitality with which 
Canton fights for release from the fell 
clutches of foreign rule. This may be the 
beginning of the shifting of world power 
from the hands of the white to the darker 
races.” (The Messenger, February 1927.) 


I have examined Senate Document No. 
153 of the 66th Congress, Ist session, 
which is the “Investigation Activities of 
the Department of Justice.” Letter 
from the Attorney General transmitting 
in response to a Senate resolution of 
October 17, 1919, a report on the activi- 
ties of the Bureau of Investigation of the 
Department of Justice against persons 
advising anarchy, sedition, and the forc- 
ible overthrow of the Government. This 
document was dated November 17, 1919. 
Many excerpts from the Messenger are 
contained in this Senate document from 
page 172 up to and including a portion 
of page 184. At the outset the report 
reads: 

The New York; editors, A. Phil- 
ip Randolph, Chandler Owen, Victor R. 
Daly,, W. A. Domingo, William N. Colson. 
The Messenger, the monthly magazine pub- 
lished in New York, is by long odds the most 
able and most dangerous of all the Negro 
publications. * * The March 1919 number 
was the first to be Since 


then the Messenger has come out regularly 
and with an orystaliza 


the Messenger as published in the 
issue almost at once became an outworn 
creed, as this magazine threw all discretion 
to the winds, and became the exponent of 
open defiance and sedition. 


The windup paragraph on page 184 
says this: 

No amount of mere quotation could serve 
as a full estimate of the evil scope attained 
by the Messenger. Only a reading of the 
magazine itself in its several issues would 


What has this man Randolph been 
doing in recent years since the Messenger 
has discontinued operations? Let us look 
at two Washington newspaper items: 
[From the Washington (D..) Times-Herald, 

June 27, 1948] 
Jim CrowisM FIGHT OPENED AGAINST Drarr— 
DISOBEDIENCE DRIVE Urcen BY AFL LEADER 

New Tonk. June 26.—A rebellion against 
the draft act was launched today by A. Philip 
Randolph, Negro AFL leader. Determined to 
fight Jim Crowism in the armed services, he 
announced a nationwide drive to urge Ne- 
groes and whites to refuse to register or be 
inducted and, if need be, to resort to such 
trickery as feigning illness and faking de- 
pendents, It was a daring step, but Ran- 
dolph was prepared to face the consequences. 
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“It may cost me my liberty.“ he said, but he 
added that “every march forward has cost 
somthing.” “The drive,“ he said, “will get 
underway throughout the country unless 
President Truman issues an Executive order 
against segregation before August 16. It will 
be conducted, he said, by the League for non- 
Violent Civil Disobedience Against Military 
Segregation, whose formation he anounced. 
The civil disobedience was threatened by 
Randolph, president of the Sleeping Car 
Porters Union and treasurer of the National 
Committee Against Jim Crow in Military 
Service, at a hearing of the Senate Armed 
Seryices Committee in Washington March 3. 
Senators Morse, of Oregon, and Baldwin, of 
Connecticut, warned that Randolph and his 
followers would face treason charges if they 
carried out their threat. Field campaigners 
of the league will start visiting major cities 
Monday, Randolph said. Adherents subject 
to the draft tion after August 16 
will be urged he said to take any of four 
main courses of action: (1) open refusal to 
register; (2) quiet ignoring of registration; 
(3) refusal to be inducted and (4) feigning 
illness, faking dependents, and other subter- 
fuges.” 

[From the Evening Star, June 23, 1948] 
RANDOLPH FORMS LEAGUE To DISOBEY DRAFT 
Law 

New Tonk, June 26.—A. Philip Randolph, 
Negro union leader, announced today for- 
mation of a league to campaign for noncom- 
pliance with the draft unless President Tru- 
man issues an Executive order against segre- 
gation. Mr. Randolph, president of the AFL 
Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, said 
the campaign would be waged on a nation- 
wide basis. It will call for a program of non- 
violent civil disobedience, he said. The 
Negro union leader said that even though 
“It may cost me my liberty,” he would urge 
members of his race and others subject to 
the draft registration after August 16 to 
refuse to register or be drafted. Mr. Ran- 
dolph recently expressed similar views at a 
congressional hearing. 


The documented disclosure of the sys- 
tem used by Russia to train Americans as 
subversive agents was revealed in the 
article written by Hon. H. Ralph Burton, 
“Integration and its Ultimate Effect,” 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, January 14, 1958, 
pages A218 and following. I quote from 
a portion of Mr. Burton's article: 

A plan was developed and put into action 
to bring to Russia groups of white and col- 
ored citizens of the United States who had 
yielded to the propaganda of the Commu- 
nists, to train them as leaders of the planned 
revolution in the South. 

Just how this plan operated can best be 
described by testimony which was given be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations of the House of Representa- 
tives, T7th Congress, Ist session, by Charles 
H. White, an extremely intelligent Negro 
who, at the time he gave his testimony, was 
employed in the writer’s project of the WPA 
in New York City. (I can personally vouch 
for the authenticity of this testimony be- 
cause, at the time it was given, I was in 
charge of the investigations in the city of 
New York and State of New York of the 
Works Administration, which con- 
tinued for more than a year, and, after tak- 
ing the affidavit of Charles White substan- 
tially corroborated all that he had to say 
by the affidayits of other Negroes who, like 
Charles White, had awakened to the real 

of the Communists to use the Negro 
of the United States as a tool in the develop- 
ment of their plans. 

Quotations from Charles White's testi- 
mony follow: 

“Question. e eee raed diet 
Communist Party, Mr. White? 
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Answer. Yes; I was from 1930 to 1936 
inclusive. 

“Question. Did you ever take a trip to 
Russia at the expense of the Communist 
Party? 

“Answer. Yes; in 1930 and 1931, including 
a part of 1932. 

“Question. Who paid your expenses for 
this trip? 

“Answer: I was sent abroad by the Com- 
munist Party of the United States, district 
No. 6, of which Herbert Benjamin was then 
party secretary. 

“Question. What did you do while you 
were in Russia on this trip? 

“Answer. Well, I studied at the College of 
Professional Communists. 

“Question. What did they teach you at 
that time? 

“Answer. The course covered a number of 
topics, some of them dealing with labor 
problems and some other problems, The 
labor problems topics included such things 
as Marxism, Stalinism, and Leninism, a his- 
tory of the Communist Party, of the Soviet 
Union, a history of the American labor 
movement, a book by Foster on Soviet 
America. * * * 

“Question. Were you taught how to ride 
a horse while you were in Russia? 

“Answer. Yes, there was a course in mili- 
tary strategy and tactics. 

“Question, What was the type of instruc- 
tion given you and what was explained as 
the purpose of the instruction? 

“Answer. Practically the whole time I was 
there, for about 18 months, I was with about 
100 other Americans who were there for 
the same purpose, and we were instructed in 
sharpshooting classes, and taught the 
handling and manipulation of rapid-fire 
machineguns, how to construct the various 
barricades in street fighting, defending pub- 
lic squares, taking public buildings, and 
how to destroy the tank, that is, the military 
tank, and horseback riding, and secret 
coding. 

“Question. Getting back to Russia again, 
what was explained to you as the program 
of the Communist Party insofar as colored 
people were concerned, and the Black Belt 
in the United States? 

“Answer. The program of the Communist 
Party for the Negroes was said to be seif- 
determination in the Black Belt. 

“Generally speaking, that means the Cot- 
ton Belt where most of the Negro slaves 
lived when they were brought to the States 
and where they are concentrated heavily. 

“This belt was supposed to be separated 
from the United States in time as an inde- 
pendent black republic under the domina- 
tion of the Communist commissars, who, in 
theory, were supposed to have power over 
them, 

“Question. Did you receive pay for the en- 
tire period from the Communist Party for 
the work that you did? 

“Answer. There was no real salary to speak 
of. All of my expenses were paid, and with 
the exception of the trip abroad, the in- 
vestment was modest, The trip abroad must 
have cost somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $5,000 because I traveled throughout the 

country in Russia, 

“Question. You say there were about 100 
in the party that proceeded to Russia? 

“Answer. Yes, sir; that went with me. 

“Question. Were you given instructions 
about the secrecy that should be maintained 
concerning this trip to Russia? 

“Answer, Yes, sir; we were'told that we 
were to have our names changed and that we 
were to keep away from Americans or for- 
eigners generally in the capital, Moscow; 
that no one was to know our destination or 
purpose for leaving the United States. 


. s a . * 
“Question (page 1099). Mr. White what 


activated you originally in becoming 
member of the Communist Party? 
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“Answer. The stated purposes in the form 
of popular propaganda about better condi- 
tions, and for equal opportunities for Ne- 
groes, for unemployment relief, etc. All of 
those things played their role. 

“Question. Did you have some difficulties 
which caused you, perhaps, to view things 
in a bad light? 

“Answer. My mother was a widow. The 
propaganda was made to order, as far as I 
was concerned, because it appealed to my 
ambitions to get social security and oppor- 
tunities; therefore, I was a fit subject for 
this propaganda. It is designed for all peo- 
ple commonly affected in the way I was. 

“Question. What caused you to sever your 
connections with the Communist Party? 

“Answer. The contradictions between the 
stated purposes and the actual acts of the 
Communist Party. I learned in time that 
the party really intended to exploit these 
conditions to get state power and that out- 
side of that there was nothing else that 
they were interested in. 


Let us look at the information re- 
vealed by the House Committee on Un- 
American Activities, and I will refer to 
only a portion of the report on the direc- 
tor of the August 28 Washington assem- 
bly or march. A. Philip Randolph was 
nominated as a member of the National 
Labor Committee of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy at the 
American Congress of the organization 
held in Washington, January 6-8. 1939. 
Letterheads of the China Aid Council of 
the American League for Peace and 
Democracy, dated May 18, 1938, and 
June 11, 1938, named him as a sponsor 
of the council. A photostatie copy of 
the letterhead for that organization, 
dated April 6, 1939, lists A. Philip Ran- 
dolph as a national sponsor of that or- 
ganization. The Attorney General of 
the United States cited the American 
League against War and Fascism as sub- 
versive and Communist in letters to the 
Loyalty Review Board dated December 4, 
1947, and September 21, 1948. The name 
of the organization, American League 
Against War and Fascism was changed 
to the American League for Peace and 
Democracy, and according to the report 
of the House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities, “It remained as com- 
pletely under the control of Communists 
when the name was changed as it had 
been before.” The Attorney General 
cited the American League for Peace and 
Democracy as subversive and Commu- 
nist in letters dated June 1 and Septem- 
ber 21, 1948. A letterhead of the orga- 
nization, Commonwealth College, dated 
January 1, 1940, listed A. Philip Ran- 
dolph as a member of the national ad- 
yisory committee. The special Com- 
mittee on Un-American Activities cited 
Commonwealth College as a Communist 
enterprise in its report of March 29. 
1944. The Attorney General cited the 
Commonwealth College as Communist in 
a letter dated April 27, 1949. New 
Masses for October 26, 1937, reported 
that A. Philip Randolph was chairman 
of the National Negro Congress and was 
shown to be president of the organiza- 
tion by the Daily Worker of January 1, 
1938. ‘The Attorney General cited the 
National Negro Congress as subversive 
and Communist in letters released De- 
cember 4, 1947, and September 21, 1948. 
The special Committee on Un-American 
Activities in its report of January 3, 1939. 
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cited the National Negro Congress as 
“the Communist-front movement in the 
United States among Negroes.” 

A. Philip Randolph was & consultant 
on the Panel on Citizenship and Civil 
Liberties of the Southern Conference for 
Human Welfare, as shown by an official 
report of the organization dated April 
19-21, 1942. The special Committee on 
Un-American Activities, in its report of 
March 29, 1944, cited the Southern Con- 
ference for Human Welfare as a Com- 
munist front. A. Philip Randoph was a 
sponsor of the Conference on Pan- 
American Democracy, which was cited 
as subyersive by the Attorney General 
in letters released June 1 and September 
1, 1948. The Daily Worker of January 
23, 1937, announced that A. Philip Ran- 
dolph was to speak at the Southern Ne- 
gro Youth Congress, Richmond, Va., on 
February 12-14. The Southern Negro 
Youth Congress was cited as subversive 
and among the affiliates and committees 
of the Communist Party, U.S. A., which 
seeks to alter the form of government of 
the United States by unconstitutional 
means, 

For several decades this revolutionary 
pattern has been taking form, The in- 
herent dangers of Communist infiltra- 
tion in the freedom march set for Au- 
gust 28 is depicted in an article from the 
Cleveland Press of August 17, 1963, and 
placed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD by 
Representative JoHN M. ASHBROOK, 
under date of August 22, 1963. It is en- 
titled “Freedom March Must Keep an 
Eye on Reds”: 

From the Cleveland Press, Aug. 17, 1963] 
ParepoM March Must KEEP an EYE on REDS 

Disclosure that Eric Reinthaler, admittedly 
a former Communist, hired a couple of buses 
for the Negro march on Washington is some- 
thing of a shock. But perhaps it shouldn't 
be a surprise. 

It's ancient history that the Communist 
Party and its adherents love to infiltrate 
legitimate groups and purposes to twist them 
to Marxist ends. There was no reason to 
doubt the Reds would regard the August 28 
freedom march as another opportunity to 
stir trouble and win America some bad head- 
lines around the world. 

The Nation, from President Kennedy on 
down, has pretty much accepted the civil 
Tights march as a nonviolent demonstra- 
tion for decent purposes. 

A Communist flavor is something else 
again, With known Reds gathering them- 
Selves into the demonstration, danger of 
violent incidents becomes an even greater 
Possibility than previously. Leaders of the 
march have a truly formidable job in keep- 
ing it within its controlled, peaceful plan. 


Portrait of Pittsburgh—A Growing City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pittsburgh area enjoys the advantage 
of having progressive-minded citizens 
intent upon fostering the continued com- 
Mercial expansion of the region. The 
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Chamber of Commerce of Greater 
Pittsburgh has prepared an interesting, 
up-to-date brochure describing the basic 
facts about the economy, trade, and re- 
sources of the Pittsburgh area. In order 
that my colleagues may know more 
about the wonderful commercial oppor- 
tunities existing on southwestern Penn- 
sylvania, I wish to include, as the fifth 
of a series, the following portion of the 
“Portrait of Pittsburgh”: 

PORTATT or PITTSBURGH—A GROWING CITY 

Pittsburgh today is fast becoming a city 
of tomorrow. Since 1945, one-fourth of the 
city’s business district has been redeveloped. 
In place of old commercial buildings stand 
the new gleaming skyscrapers that house 
such industrial giants as H. K. Porter, United 
States Steel Corp., Pittsburgh Plate Glass, 
Aluminum Co. of America, Westinghouse 
Electric Corp., and other smaller firms. 

At the historically rich point in Pittsburgh 
ia impressive Gateway Center which chal- 
lenges the imagination. Included are three 
Stainless steel office buildings, the western 
Pennsylvania headquarters of the Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of America, the blue aluminum- 
clad State Office Building, a fourth glass- 
curtained Gateway Building, the gold alumi- 
num 22-story Hilton Hotel, and an under- 
ground parking garage for 750 autos decked 
by a beautiful tree and stone park. 

Altogether 27 major new buildings have 
joined the Pittsburgh skyline since 1945. 
And five more, in the construction stage 
now, will be completed by 1963. These in- 
clude a Blue Cross Building, Commercial 
Bank and Trust Co., IBM Building, New 
Federal Bullding, and YWCA Building. 
Scores of others are in the planning stages. 

Pittsburgh has surged ahead in massive 
highway projects. Nearly $400 million has 
already been spent for new and improved 
highways since 1946 * * * and another $500 
million will be spent in Allegheny County 
roads in the next 10 years. 

PITTSBURGH FIRSTS 


Newest in the Pittsburgh field of firsts is 
the world’s largest underground zoo in High- 
land Park. Three times as large as the only 
other one in the United States at Tucson, 
Ariz., the new zoo was opened in June 1962. 

Dedicated in September 1961, was the 
unique Civic Auditorium with the world’s 
largest retractable dome. 

The Pittsburgh area is also the home of 
the world’s largest manufacturer of alumi- 
num, steel, steel rolls, rolling mill machinery, 
air brakes, plate and window glass, refrac- 
tories, safety equipment, and oilfield supply 
equipment. 

It is the location of the world’s largest 
tinplate producing unit, byproduct coke 
plant, wire manufacturing plant, food prod- 
ucts plant of its type, the world’s first full- 
scale commercial nuclear powerplant, the 
world's first industry-owned nuclear testing 
reactor, as well as the home of the world’s 
second largest manufacturer of electrical 
equipment. 

Pittsburgh also is America’s largest pro- 
ducer of bolts, nuts, and rivets, wrought iron 
pipe, and bituminous coal, 

DID You KNOW? 

Pittsburgh is exceeded as a corporation 
headquarters only by New York and Chicago 
and is second only to New York in the per- 
centage of new office space constructed in 
the postwar period, Pittsburgh is working 
to expand its role as an office center both 
for national company headquarters and as 
a regional office center. 

COMMUNIGATIONS 

On all fronts, Pittsburgh is a city on the 
move. The area has every type of communi- 
cation necessary to the growth of a com- 
munity. In the Pittsburgh area are two 
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daily newspapers, 48 weeklies and 16 foreign 
language newspapers, 

Since Pittsburgh pioneered the first radio 
station in 1920, more than a dozen radio 
radlo stations, one educational television and 
three commercial stations now operate in 
Allegheny County with a total income ex- 
ceeding $21 million. 

EDUCATION 


One of the most valuable assets of any 
community is its educational institutions, 
and Pittsburgh can rank with the best of 
them in quantity and quality. In the metro- 
politan area are more than a dozen major 
institutions, Including Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, University of Pittsburgh, Du- 
quesne University, Mt. Mercy College, Chath- 
am College, and Point Park Junior College. 
These staff well over 1,200 and have a com- 
bined enrollment of over 26,000. In addi- 
tion, there are over 600 elementary and high 
schools in Allegheny County with a total 
enrollment of over 379,000. 


HEALTH FACILITIES 


In Oakland is found one of the most com- 
plete health centers in the Nation. In the 
shadow of the Cathedral of Learning of the 
University of Pittsburgh, more than a thou- 
sand men and women are helping to create 
a world free of disease and suffering. These 
are the aspirations of doctors and nurses, 
researchers and scientists at the burgeoning 
Pitt Health Center, where seldom-equalled 
community philanthropy has dedicated in 
the last 10 years nearly $60 million worth 
of new structures devoted to patient care, 
research and education, 

COAL AND OIL RESOURCES 

Bituminous coal is a major resource in 
the Pittsburgh area. For many years, coal 
production declined chiefly because of re- 
duced use by the railroad industry and the 
increased use of oil and gas in homes, in- 
dustry and upon railroads. In recent years, 
the demand for coal has increased substan- 
tially. The increases were generally brought 
about by the industrial boom of 1953-60, 
expanded export shipments and substantial 
increases in the -use of coal by electric 
utilities. 

Petroleum and natural gas continue to be 
major natural resources of the Pittsburgh 
marketing area. Oil produced in this area 
averages about 500,000 barrels annually. 
Some activity continues in the of 


lvania was the first State 
on the Great Lakes to lease offshore acreage 
for oil and gas exploration. 

The Pittsburgh area is considered one of 
the major sources for many other natural 
resources including cement, stone and clays. 
The area also supplies a substantial amount 
of forestry products. 


Senator Estes Kefanver—A Giant 
Among Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, throughout the Nation individ- 
uals and organizations continue in ex- 
pressing tribute to the late Senator Estes 
Kefauver, of Tennessee. 

I include, Mr. Speaker, with permis- 
sion of the House, the following edito- 
rials, and resolution: 
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[From the Democrat] 
A GIANT AMONG MEN 


A giant among men is dead. 

Senator Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, the 
Democratic Party’s vice-presidential nominee 
in 1956, died of a heart attack at 3:40 a.m. 
Sunday, August 11, in Washington. 

The tall, angular Tennessean had served 
four terms in the House of Representatives 
and was elected Senator three times, He 
built a legend with his homey style of cam- 
paigning and his tenacious commitment to 
crusades that conflicted with powerful in- 
terests. 

John Bailey, chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee, summed up the Kefau- 
ver story this way: 

“Estes Kefauver was a symbol of democ- 
racy, a fighter for the people, a champion 
of the underdog. 

“It was Estes Kefauver who exposed the 
framework of organized crime, who fought 
so successfully to protect the people from the 
unscrupulous in the marketplace, who ex- 
posed a conspiracy to undermine the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority, and who laid bare 
fraud and deceit wherever he found it. 

“He was a constant fighter. He never 
rested. He never gave up. 

“Because of Estes Kefauver, America is a 
better place in which to live today. He 
brought great honor to his beloved State of 
Tennessee, to the U.S. Senate and to Amer- 
ica. He will always live in the hearts of 
Americans because he was their protector 
and defender.” 


— 


From the Machinist] 
KEFAUVER 


Estes Kefauver will be sorely missed. The 
lanky, slow-spoken Senator from Tennessee 
died a few days ago of a heart attack. In 
his life he had been a special friend of labor 
and a favorite of IAM members. 

In 1956, Senator Kefauver appeared at the 
IAM Grand Lodge Convention at San Fran- 
cisco with Adlai Stevenson. Stevenson was 
the Democratic nominee for President that 
year. Kefauver was his running mate 
coonskin cap and all. Together they won 
the enthusiastic endorsement of the dele- 
gates. 

It wasn't in the cards for Kefauver ever to 
be President. He was too much of a mav- 
erick for the men who dominated the Demo- 
cratic Party in those years. But it was be- 
cause he was independent that so many un- 
ion members supported him. Kefauver was 
a mild-mannered man with few pretenses, 
but he was never afraid. He wasn’t afraid 
of the mobsters when his investigating com- 
mittee gave most Americans their first 
glimpse of how organized crime operated in 
the United States. 

He showed he wasn't afraid of the private 
utilities when in a later investigation he un- 
covered the Dixon-Yates scandal that rocked 
the Eisenhower administration. 

More recently he took on the powerful 
drug industry, exposing its cozy relationship 
with the medical profession and its profiteer- 
ing on the sick and suffering. 

This kind of courage in a national po- 
litical figure is all too rare. Too often the 
courageous young men grow cagy and cau- 
tious with success. 

Not so Kefauver. He wasn't afraid of the 
overlords or the underworld. More import- 
ant, Kefauver wasn't afraid of the people 
who supported him. He enjoyed campaign- 
ing among people, standing outside factory 
gates early in the morning talking to men 
and women on their way to work, shaking 
hands as he drawled in his gentle voice, ‘I’m 
Estes Kefauver. Will you help me?“ 

Some politicians were afraid of Kefauver. 
But not working people whose causes he 
championed. His overwhelming reelection 
to the Senate in 1960 demonstrated that. 

John T. O'Brien, national coordinator of 
the Machinists Nonpartisan Political League, 
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worked with Kefauver in his campaign for 
the presidential nomination in 1952. 
O'Brien says: 

“Estes Kefauver taught the people that 
government influences and directs the course 
of history and that their wishes and their 
viewpoint can be reflected in government 
policies if they care enough to influence gov- 
ernment. This was his greatest contribu- 
tion.” 

We wish there were more Senators like 
Kefauver. Perhaps we could get Congress 
moving again. Without him, the job will be 
harder than ever. 


{From the Boyertown Times] 
SENATOR KEFAUVER 


The death of Senator Estes Kefauver, of 
Tennessee, leaves a void in the U.S. Senate 
which will be difficult to fill. The tall, folksy 
southerner earned the respect of his col- 
leagues in the Congress, the fear and hatred 
of many criminal elements and the love of 
his constituents in his native State. 

Senator Kefauver made the coonskin cap 
of Davy Crockett and Tennessee a national 
political symbol when he ran for the vice 
presidency in 1956—a year in which he, in- 
cidentally, handed John F. Kennedy one of 
the few political setbacks our present Presi- 
dent has experienced by besting him for the 
Democratic nomination. 

A man of humility, Kefauver amiably and 
without heat or rancor, conducted his politi- 
cal campaigns in Tennessee and was sent 
to the Congress each time he asked by great 
majorities of the people who regarded him 
with a brotherly affection accorded only 
those who have proved that they truly repre- 
sent the people. 

His congressional campaigns against crime 
in the Nation brought forcibly to the people 
the true nature and seriousness of organized 
criminality in the country and resulted in 
the first truly concerted moves to control it. 
Likewise, his investigations of business mo- 
nopolies served to protect the people from 
many unfair monopolistic practices. 

Senator Kefauver, although he never gain- 
ed higher position than that of Senator, 
nevertheless gained in his lifetime the love 
of his fellow Tennesseeans and the respect 
of every American. 

Not all of us can gain that much and Sen- 
ator Kefauver in his years of service as a 
Representative and as a Senator brought to 
himself and to his State nothing but the 
highest honor and the utmost respect. 

The Senate of the United States is the 
poorer without him. 

RESOLUTION BY THE RAILWAY LABOR EXECU- 
TIVES’ ASSOCIATION ESTABLISHES LIBRARY 
FUND IN Memory or SENATOR KEFAUVER 
In the sudden, untimely death of Senator 

Estes Kefauver, of Tennessee, on Saturday, 

August 10, 1963, railroad workers lost one 

of their staunchest friends in public life. 

The tall, Lincolnesque statesman, stricken 
by a sudden heart attack at the peak of his 
career in the Senate, will be greatly missed 
by all the working men and women of the 
Nation, because he was a public servant of 
uncompromising courage and integrity who 
worked until the very end to protect the 
interests of all of the people. No legislator 
of the 20th century has been more the friend 
of the average citizen or a stronger foe of 
the forces of greed and corruption. 

From the day he left his home on Lookout 
Mountain in Tennessee to take his seat in 
the 76th Congress, Estes Kefauver remained 
dedicated to service of American ideals and 
the common people. He was the champion 
of the weak against the powerful, of the 
truth against falsehood, of the democratic 
principles of government by law against the 
forces of crime and lawlessness. Of him it 
can truly be said that he was big enough 
to make the right kind of enemies. 

Estes Kefauver’s courage in working for 
the public interest won him many, many 
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loyal and devoted friends, and railroad work- 
ers, without exception, were always proud to 
be among those who valued and respected 
his friendship and benefitted from his help. 
In recent months, for example, he had done 
more than any other Member of the Congress 
to focus public attention upon the evils of 
the present railroad merger movement, and 
he was completing plans for a new series of 
hearings on this subject by his Senate Anti- 
trust and Monopoly Subcommittee at the 
time of his death. His death is a major loss 
= railroad workers everywhere: Thervfore 

e it 

Resolved, That the chief executives of the 
24 standard railroad labor organizations, as- 
sembled August 15, 1963, at a meeting of 
the Railway Labor Executives’ Organization 
in Washington, do hereby express deep and 
sincere sorrow at the untimely death of Sen- 
ator Estes Kefauver, our friend and the 
friend of all the men and women who toil. 
We have already honored his memory by 
standing for a moment of silence in the midst 
of our deliberations. We now resolve to 
honor his memory in the future by pledging . 
to carry on the good fight he led so ably 
against the forces of greed and corruption 
in American society; be it further 

Resolved, That this association hereby con- 
tributes $5,000 from the RLEA emergency re- 
lief fund to help establish a Kefauver Me- 
morial Library Fund for the purpose of start- 
ing a library in his honor in his native State 
of Tennessee, 


{From the Washington Evening Star] 
KEFAUVER: A MEMORABLE LONER—TENNESSEE 

SENATOR FOUND IN FOREFRONT ON RIGHTS 

AND AS AN INTERNATIONALIST 

(By Doris Fleeson) 

Estes Kefauver had a sure instinct for 
the family troubles of Americans. He 
seemed always to be sitting down at table 
with people to talk about the bad influences 
which might affect their children, the high 
cost of drugs, their utility and grocery bills. 

The stuff of daily life for most people 
was his speciality. His native capacities, 
joined with a law degree from Yale, helped 
him to use the political jungle most hostile 
to reform in W. m, the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, as a forum for these issues. 

He was often ahead of Tennessee opinion, 
as in civil rights. He refused to sign the 
southern manifesto against school deseg- 
regation and took no part in southern fili- 
busters or caucuses, At the same time, he 
was an ardent internationalist and sowed 
much seed in fields where the more sophisti- 
cated who scorned him as naive now reap. 

Against such a man the Senate establish- 
ment is helpless, but he will always have a 
following among Americans. It is rarely big 
enough, as it was not in the case of Senator 
Kefauver. But the gangling soft-spoken 
Tennesseean plugged away, a consistent 
source of frustration to the predominantly 
southern leadership which could not inter- 
est him in its niggling concerns and often 
took petty revenge. 

Most Senate loners merely criticize and 
then go off to Burning Tree. Senator Ke- 
fauver worked hard on what interested him 
and got attention. The great constitution- 
alists of the Senate will hardly be missed by 
so many of the folks. 

Reporters who slog around the chicken- 
and-mashed-potato circuit with aspirants 
for the Presidency see few well-managed 
campaigns, but they are unanimous that 
"Kefe" was anchor man of the whole class. 
In a Kefauver campaign, nobody was ever on 
time, clean, comfortable or well fed, and 
deadlines seemed to have no real existence. 

But somehow it was fun, more fun than 
with the better organized driving types. 
Kefauver veterans still rather look down on 
those who did not serve with them on their 
special St. Crispin’s Day. It was the more 
remarkable because few really shared what 
they could make of his often cloudily ex- 
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pressed political philosophy. One reluctant 
admirer finally worked it out that one 
couldn't rebuff a big, friendly dog, even if 
his paws were muddy. 

The Senate has always had to rely on its 
individualists for its press. This stale and 
stalled one will be much poorer for the loss 
of Estes Kefauver, 

He has no permanent legislative monu- 
ment; the Senate Establishment saw to that. 
But while they dismissed him as superficial 
and a tilter at windmills, a great many pow- 
erful interests will find their lobbying tasks 
less hard. - 

It does not immediately àppear that his 
lke will now emerge from Tennessee. Gov. 
Frank Clement is not fulfilling his early 
promise and is increasingly criticized at 
home. Senator Kefauver's former opponents 
seem old hat, and his old enemies have 
faded from the scene. 


From Trainman News, Aug. 19, 1963] 
A TRUE FRIEND 


Members of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and all others who toil for a liv- 
ing will miss Senator Estes Kefauver. He 
was on their side all the way. 

Whenever issues of vital importance to 
their well-being were up for decision and 
a friend was needed to defend their inter- 
ests, it was practically a certainty that the 
Tennessee Democrat would line up on the 
side of working people—ready to do battle 
with those who represented the special in- 
terest groups. 

He did it time and again. Possessing great 
tenacity with a determination that could 
not be overcome despite great odds against 
him, Senator Kefauver fought on to see Jus- 
tice win out. 

BRT’ers and other railroad workers will 
never forget his dedicated efforts to slow 
up the onrush of rail mergers facing the 
Nation until the proposed consolidations 
and all their ramifications could be inves- 
tigated by Congress and recommendations 
made for a rail merger policy. 

Shortly before his untimely death, Sena- 
tor Kefauver stepped forward again to per- 
form an important role for railroad workers 
in defense of dem on the collective 
bargaining front. He joined with nine other 
Senators in cosponsorship of the rail labor- 
backed Engle substitute for Senate Joint 
Resolution 102, in opposition to the com- 
pulsory arbitration measure proposed by 
President John F. Kennedy in the work rules 
dispute on the Nation's railroads. The Engle 
substitute would have collective bargaining 
resumed under the eyes of a special con- 
gressional “watchdog” committee. 

“In the passing of Estes Kefauver, the 
Nation has lost a great leader. He was a 
champion of good government, the common 
man's friend, His efforts in behalf of the 
Wage earner will long be remembered. His 
passing leaves a gap in the annals of time 
that will be difficult to fill. May he rest 
in peace,” declared Joe T. Steadham (1044), 
Tetired BRT Texas State representative, in 
paying tribute to Senator Kefauver. 

Those words will be echoed for many a 
day wherever “rails” congregate. - 

Senator Kefauver was a true friend. 


Only Way To Find Out Is To Try It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to submit for reprinting in the Con- 
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GRESSIONAL Record an editorial from the 
Florida Times-Union of August 5. It 
deals impressively with the important 
subject of U.S: military strength and 
Exercise Swift Strike, which recently was 
successfully completed. 

The editorial follows: 

ONLY War To Finp Our Is To Try Ir 


Can the United States move a large number 
of troops by air to meet a sudden Com- 
munist offensive? 

Many American citizens will be surprised 
to learn that the answer to that question is 
a simple: No one knows. Civilian and mili- 
tary leaders think and hope this country 
possesses such a capability. Yet it has never 
been done in division strength. 

However, a test of the abilities of the Air 
Force and Army to cooperate in such a mis- 
sion has been planned for later this year. 
Only a severe cut in the military budget, now 
threatened by the House, could cause the 
largest airlift of all time to be canceled. 
Surely the military leaders need to know 
exactly what the services can accomplish in 
the high-speed transfer of fighting men. 

A related exercise by the U.S. Strike Com- 
mand, which also would handle the proposed 
airlift of a division to Europe, now is in 
progress over the Carolinas and Georgia. 
With an aerial duel for supremacy of the 
skies already completed, invasions by large 
opposing armies are due early this month. 
Although this war game is the largest such 
exercise ever held in the South, the plan to 
fly an entire division of soldiers across the 
Atlantic within 3 or 4 days is even more 
ambitious. 

It is becoming clearer almost every day 
that mobility of force is this Nation's most 
effective concept in carrying out its com- 
mitments to meet the threat of conventional 
aggression by Communist military forces 
on many fronts scattered all over the world. 
With fast transportation, well-trained sol- 
diers based in this country can be on imme- 
diate call to fight wherever needed. Such a 
force would be a strategic reserve for mili- 
tary units already stationed in troubled 
areas. Should American might be needed in 
places where there are no soldiers, the Strike 
Command with the demonstrated ability to 
get there fast could arrive within hours. 
But first, that capability to move quickly and 
in division numbers must be proved. 

Such proof can be had in only one way. 
Try it and see. The proposed airlift to Eu- 
Tope would be expensive. It would involve 
a certain danger. There would be a risk the 
purpose of the exercise might be misinter- 
preted in some quarters. Nevertheless, the 
benefits far outweigh any abilities. 

If America is to avoid another Korea, or 
strength-sapping brushfire wars, it must 
possess the canventional power to meet Red 
aggressions quickly and forcefully. The 
mobility of such a force must be actual and 
not merely a theoretical assumption. 


Reply to Saturday Evening Post Article 
“The GOP: For White Men: Only?” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. RHODES 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 24, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Arizona. Mr. Speak- 
er, following is a letter which was sent to 
the editor of the Saturday Evening Post 
in answer to the article “The GOP: For 
White Men Only?”, published in the Au- 
gust 10-17, 1963, issue of that magazine. 
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I was particularly interested in the copy 
of the letter which I received, since it 
was sent to the Saturday Evening Post 
by Mr. Edward Banks, an outstanding 
Negro citizen of Phoenix, Ariz. Mr. 
Banks is the publisher-editor of the Ari- 
zona Tribune, a leader of his people, and 
a man of responsibility and wisdom who 
is concerned over the current racial sit- 
uation and the political overtones which 
have been brought into it. He is also a 
Republican, disturbed by the attack of 
Mr. Robinson on Senator GOLDWATER, a 
man whom he knows, respects, and has 
worked. with. In light of Mr. Banks’ 
background, I believe his letter to the 
editor of the Saturday Evening Post pre- 
sents a viewpoint important to the prob- 
lems of these days and which should be 
known by the people of America. 
The letter follows: 


Mr. CLax BLAm, In., 
Editor in Chief, the Saturday Evening Post, 
New York, N.Y. 

Dear Sm: It was with deep concern indeed 
that I read the article by Mr. Jackie Robin- 
son entitled “The GOP: For White Men 
Only?” in your magazine for August 10-17. 
As a Negro I am especially shocked that you 
would allow your magazine columns to be- 
come the instrument of ambitious men who 
do not hesitate to fish in the disturbed and 

us waters of the Negro problem, for 
their personal political advantage. 

Racism is not a conservative versus liberal 
issue. The fact is that the people who have 
done most to improve the conditions of the 
Negro in the South have been the literate, 
middle-class people living in and near the 
largest cities in the South and they vote in 
most areas 2 to 1 and more Republi- 
can. The white riff-raff of the South which 
is violently anti-Negro is almost 100 percent 
Democrat and it lives generally in the rural 
and smalltown regions. This element is led 
exclusively by Democrat demagogs of the 
South. 


Now the Northern liberals have tried to 
hide this from the Negro. They don't like us 
to know that a man like Senator Bilbo who 
became almost the symbol of extreme racism 
during the height of the New Deal era was 
also one of the most consistent of the so- 
called liberals when he voted on economic 
issues. He was no exce case. 

I believe one of the things Negroes have 
to learn, and learn soon, is that the so-called 
liberals have made a great deal of political 
hay cut of their very verbal support of Ne- 
groes and nothing else. If we look back at 
what was actually accomplished under Roose. 
velt and Truman, as far as concrete achieve- 
ment is concerned, it is amazing to see how 
little really happened in the midst of all this 
talk, For example, nothing really happened 
in the armed services until Eisenhower came 
into office. The so-called liberals for 20 
years used nothing but promises to gain a 
strong hold on the Negro vote; the Repub- 
licans really began the first serious action 
in this area. The thing that I fear most is 
that the Negro will continue to be exploited 
by the so-called liberals who want to use 
the Negro to gain political power, but who 
have shown little desire to deliver anything 
important. You will recall the emotional 
promises made by Mr. Kennedy during his 
campaign; he promised immediate and far- 
reaching action when elected. 

You will recall also that 2 years passed 
after his election without a single piece of 
civil rights legislation. The Negro, burning 
with a sense of frustration at these unful- 
filled promises, deeply disturbed by the wide 
discrepancy between words and actions by 
this so-called liberal, finally developed the 
reaction which we have been wi 
across the country during the last few 
months, 
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I say that the Negro cannot trust these 
so-called “liberals,” and I say again that I 
fear that too many Negroes have allowed 
themselves to become tools for these men 
whose real aim is simply to gain political 
power. Mr. Robinson is no exception. 

Now I live in Phoenix, Ariz., and I think 
I know something about Arizona politics and 
politicians. I know that Mr. Robinson's com- 
ments about Senator GoLDWATER were grossly 
unfair, and I am surprised and disturbed 
that he, as a greatly respected figure among 
our people, would have been willing to sign 
such an article without checking the state- 
ments. I have the impression that the arti- 
cle is actually libelous. I don’t like to see 
a man of Mr. Robinson's stature involved 
in a political “ploy” which is so clearly ex- 
ploiting the dangerous and complicated 
problems of our people in a way which will, 
once again, serve the political power ob- 
jectives of some Northern big-city liberals. 
The Negro aims and aspirations must not 
become a political football. 

Mr. Robinson opened his article by com- 
paring the aims of the Black Muslims and of 
Senator GOLDWATER'S followers as both being 
racist. I won't take his article, item by item, 
and discuss the amazing misstatements I find 
all through it. I will only say that I know 
the history of Senator GOLDWATER on the 
problem of the Negroes. He has a sincerity 
I have never been able to find among the 
loose-talking, so-called “liberals” and I trust 
him on this matter. He may not go as far 
and as fast as some of us might wish, but 
he has a strong, true history here in Arizona 
on problems related to the Negro and I be- 
lieve in him as one who knows him well. 

Iam sorry that Mr. Robinson, whom all of 
us regard highly, has allowed himself to be- 
come the instrument of a political faction 
which is intent on smearing an honest and 
upright man who knows and understands 
the Negro problem and whose achievements 
here in Arizona were solid. I deeply believe 
that we can expect the same sincerity should 
he become a candidate for a greater office. 

Sincerely, 
Epwarp Banks. 


This Thing About Frank 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES ROOSEVELT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 1, 1963 


Mr. ROOSEVELT. Mr. Speaker, 
sometimes I find things that I think 
friends of father might enjoy. The fol- 
lowing article from the August 10, 1963, 


issue of the New Yorker, entitled This 


Thing About Frank,” is a piece of Amer- 
icana which I thought would be of in- 
terest not only to my colleagues, but to 
ven as well who may have known 


The article follows: 
THIS THING ABOUT Frank 

At the Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, in 
Hyde Park, the late President is shown as 
baseball manager in his sixth-form year at 
Groton School. Dressed in a dark suit and 
identified as “the one in the hat,” he stands 
next to the coach in an enlargement of part 
of the 1900 squad picture. The uniformed 
players around him are nameless, and for 
this my father, who is among them, would 
be grateful. He wouldn't be any happier 
over ending up in such a place than over 
having the 1900 team remembered for its 
manager, and mention of that hat, a boater, 
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wouldn't help. It is worn with a baseball 
hatband, and since father didn’t accept 
m as real members of a team, he con- 
sidered it in poor taste for them to wear its 
colors. 

As a boy, when I looked at our print of 
the squad picture, I used to wonder if hav- 
ing to be photographed with Roosevelt was 
why father had turned away from the cam- 
era. That smile of his, father said, made it 
just that much worse, but in the picture 
Roosevelt is looking as serious and deter- 
mined as the others. It was taken before 
the annual big game against St. Mark's, 
which Groton won for the first time in 5 
years. The victory was due partly to father's 
work on second base; also, in spite of his 
being only a fifth-former and the smallest 
player on the team, he shone as a batter. 
Each time he came up to the plate that day, 
he reminded himself how important winning 
the game was to the rector. This was the 
Reverend Endicott Peabody, Groton's founder 
and headmaster. 

Anybody who upset the rector had father 
to deal with, and one of his complaints 
against Roosevelt was that he had put the 
rector in an embarrassing position by going 
into Democratic politics. They were not 
for Groton boys. Father claimed that Tam- 
many Hall had put Roosevelt in the Gover- 
nor’s mansion, but Tammany didn’t control 
the national convention, and there he would 
be cut down to size. The news of Roose- 
velt's nomination hit father hard. He and 
a form mate went for a walk, and took me 
with them. Neither of them spoke during 
the entire walk. When we arrived at the 
front door of the other man’s house, he took 
out his keys and father said abruptly, I 
can’t understand this thing about Frank. 
He never amounted to much at school.” 

Father's friends, some of whom, like him, 
had gone direct from school to Wall Street, 
thought the idea of Roosevelt’s running for 
President a joke. The odds the smart money 
was laying on him worried them, but they 
said that the people would never elect a man 
who was a traitor to his class. They felt 
their judgment was confirmed when the rec- 
tor announced that he wouldn't vote for 
Roosevelt, and was seconded by the other. 
Roosevelts—the real ones, father called them. 

When the results of the election were in, 
father and his friends were staggered, and 
they went around in a daze, shaking their 
heads. It was a catastrophe almost as serious 
as the 1929 crash, they said. Roosevelt would 
fix them now, and all good Groton men like 
them. Father's friends used to drop by our 
apartment in the east fifties with the latest 
libels about him from downtown, which 
they would enlarge on over cocktails. By 
the time the second dividend was poured 
from our big silver shaker, they were excited 
enough to sound as if they really believed 
what they were saying. As the inauguration 
drew close, they were increasingly gloomy, 
and would sit over their drinks in the dusk 
with large sighs. 

Two days after the inauguration, father 
came uptown early from his office, and, hay- 
ing forgotten his key, rang the bell. I let 
him in and he brushed by me without a 
word. Wondering why he looked so pale, I 
followed him down the hall to his dressing 
room and watched while he counted aloud 
& pocketful of coins and stacked them in 
neat piles on the shelf with his athletic 
trophies. Then he looked a long time at the 
squad picture hanging next to it, the only 
one of his Groton collection which showed 
Roosevelt. Finally, he said that that man 
had closed the banks, every one, and that was 
all the money we'd see for a while, maybe 
forever. 

He opened a bureau drawer and took out 
his Army .45 automatic to clean it, as he 
often did, Together with a large black- 
jack, the gun had been issued to him during 
the First World War, when he was 
in military intelligence. First as a captain 
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and later as a major, he commanded a unit 
of the Corps of Intelligence Police, known 
as the bomb squad, at New York City Police 
Headquarters. During this service he lived 
at home and was in frequent contact with 
his brokerage firm. According to a yellowed 
clipping from the New York Herald of No- 
vember 30, 1918, father’s unit “broke up 
many anarchist groups and pro-German 
bomb plotters in the metropolitan district 
and sent their leaders to prison.” I grew up 
thinking that he was assigned to investigate 
the Wall Street bombing, in which 39 people 
were killed and 400 more were injured, on 
September 16, 1920, and that father worked 
on the case each day after the exchange 
closed. Apparently, this is not true, but 
he loved to talk about the Wall Street bomb- 
ing, which he was convinced had been per- 
petrated by the Bolsheviks, and which he did 
have some connection with. His head was 
banged against another's, and hard. He was 
having lunch at the Stock Exchange Lunch 
Club, and it was under the table that he met 
the other man’s head. The other man was 
not a member. 

I held the oilcan for father now as he 
worked on the gun. Closing the banks, he 
said, was part of a Bolshevik plot to destroy 
the economy. And while he still hoped 
Roosevelt wasn't one of them, there was no 
question about some of those people he was 
always listening to. Absolutely none. When 
the gun was finished, he aimed at the squad 
picture and said, “He better not show up at 
the school’s 50th anniversary, that's all.” 
Then he looked at me, laughed, and said not 
to worry; after what Roosevelt had done, he 
would never dare show his face at school even 
if the rector invited him, which he wouldn't 
think of doing. 

As a student the next year at Groton, I 
didn’t hear much about Roosevelt, but there 
was a lot of excitement over the anniversary. 
It was to be a time we would never forget. 
In spite of what father had said, the Presi- 
dent did get an invitation, and it was ac- 
cepted. Father stood up for the rector, say- 
ing that the anniversary was so important 
the President of the United States had to 
be asked, no matter who he was. When the 
word came that they—meaning Roosevelt 
sympathizers—had got to the rector, it was 
a bad time. The rector couldn't be wrong, 
Roosevelt couldn't be right, and father’s 
friends said now they were really done for. 
One of them casually mentioned the possi- 
bility of assassination, but father said he 
wouldn't have such talk in his house. They 
weren't going down to that man’s level, at 
least not that far down, and besides, you 
don't assassinate Groton boys. “There are 
other ways of handling the problem,” father 
said, and if he insists on coming for the 
anniversary, well, it will be handled. You 
know how hard I have always played, and I'll 
take care of it in my own way.” His friends 
could count on him, he said. 

I don’t know if they believed him, though 
they said they were behind him 100 percent, 
but I believed him. On my return to school, 
I wrote what I hoped was a tactful letter sug- 
gesting that father not come for the anni- 
versary. The weekend was bound to be a 
mess, and I was sure he knew how hot it 
could get in June at Groton. In reply came 
a stock exchange sell-order form with the 
message that he was bullish about the mar- 
ket but not about me. He didn't know what 
was going on up there, but he hadn’t thought 
he would ever have to wonder if Groton was 
the right school for a son of his. He closed 
by saying it certainly was going to be a hot 
weekend and we were going to have a long 
talk during it. 

The instructions that were passed out to 
the boys were specific: We were hosts—Gro- 
ton hosts—and we were expected to behave 
accordingly. Since we would be far out- 
numbered by the guests, we had our work 
cut out for us. The graduates, regardless 
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of their present calling in life, were to be 
considered as equal in importance. This 
Meant all graduates. The school cheer would 
be given for them at times thought appro- 
priate by the prefects, but, as with all other 
demonstrations of approval, only at the pre- 
fects’ direction. There was no mention of 
expression of disapproval, and there didn't 
need to be. The threat of what would hap- 
pen to any boy—or graduate, for that mat- 
ter—who forgot what the rector saw as the 
Groton code hung over the place all weekend. 

The guiding principle of keeping us busy 
was exactly what I had in mind for father, 
but since I didn’t see how I could regulate 
his activities, I had to rely on distracting 
him. To do this I had to be with him. 
I couldn’t be in two places at the same 
time—where duty to the school required me 
to be and where responsibility for father said 
I had to be—and I could see a crop of black- 
marks coming. I decided I would settle for 
as many as they might add up to by the time 
the weekend was over if I could keep him out 
of the way. 

Instead of assembling with my form on 
that Friday morning, I waited for father at 
the gate. He was to have spent the night in 
Boston with a fellow-veteran from the bomb- 
squad days. I knew what that meant. Long 
drinks and long thoughts about the Bolshe- 
viks they should have stood up against the 
Wall and shot, as a matter of principle, 
Father and the President were both late. 

At last I heard distant sirens. They be- 
longed to the President’s escort, composed 
Of Massachusetts State police, on motorcy- 
cles, and as they coasted through the gate, 
they looked well armed and businesslike. 
They were followed by a sedan full of what 

assumed were secret service men. It 
Stopped just inside the gate, and a large 
Packard touring car, its top down and the 
seal of the President of the United States 
On the rear doors, drew up behind it. The 
President was sitting in back. I watched him 
remove a cigarette from a long holder. He 
Wore a gray suit, a dark tie, and a panama 
hat, He looked bigger than I had expected 
almost as big as the rector, which made him 
& lot bigger than father. As the Packard 
Moved on, he was laughing, with his head 

back. 


Presently, I heard “the Star-Spangled 
Banner“ in the distance. Father still hadn’t 
come, and I decided he wasn't going to make 
it. I was about to try to rejoin my form 
inconspiciuously when there was a squealing 
Of brakes and a tired Boston taxi stopped 
Short of the gate. Father got out carefully, 
gave me a tense nod, and winced as he paid 
the driver. Breathing rather heavily, he 

ed at the driveway and said that, nat- 
Urally, he was already here. Just like him 
to be early. No taste at all. I explained 
that they were both late, and he gave me a 
long look, and then said that we certainly 
Would have a talk, but right now he was go- 
ing to pay his respects to the rector. 

The student body had lunch in the base- 

U cage, there being not enough room in 
the dining hall, and in the middle of the 
afternoon I saw father waving at me from 
Across the lawn and went to him. “They're 
about to line up to meet the President, on 
the steps of the rector's house,” father said. 
“The rector wants it. But it is overdoing 
things” The line was f already, 
and as we went to the end, father barely 
nodded at the men he knew. Several of 
them winked conspiratorially, wished him 
luck, or told him to go to it. I felt as if 
Only I didn’t know what was coming. Look- 
ing down the driveway where the Packard 
Was surrounded by police and Secret Service 
men taking it easy, I saw they were in just 
the wrong place—too far away to stop him 
but near enough to catch him. 

The President was on the landing, between 
One of his sons and the rector, and as he 
Shook hands with one person after another, 
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clearly enjoying himself, I noticed that he 
wasn't wearing the baseball hatband, and 
mentioned this to father. His back was 
rigid, and though I knew he heard me, he 
didn't answer. Somebody in the line called 
to him, Don't let us down,” and he didn’t 
pay any attention to this remark, either, but 
kept advancing stiffly as the line moved slow- 
ly forward. The nearer we got to the steps, 
the more worried I became. Finally, I de- 
cided to try prayer. I worked hard at it, 
shuffling along behind father with my eyes 
closed. The schoolhouse bell rang, and it 
coincided with the President's shouting 
father's name—and his first name at that. 
I opened my eyes and saw that father had 
stepped to one side and was staring up at the 
President. His face was white and his fists 
were clenched. There was laughter from 
behind us. The President waved at father 
and called to him to come up there and give 
him the hand that won the St. Mark's game. 
Father ran to the head of the line and up 
the steps, and I heard him say. Frank, you 
look great.“ 

I shut my eyes tight, and this time really 
prayed. Then I heard my name being 
boomed out in the rector’s great voice. I 
looked up at the landing. Father was be- 
tween the rector and the President, looking 
very small but smiling, and each of them had 
an arm around him. In a dream, I went up 
the steps and found myself sticking a hand 
out at the President. He asked me if I was 
going out for baseball, and father said, 
“You bet, Frank.“ 

I went out on the lawn to recover, and 
shortly father joined me. Taking my arm 
to steer me to his friends under some trees 
across the lawn, he told me not to worry 
about having been shy with the President. 
At first, he said, he had been shy, too, but 
nobody could be shy with him for long. 
Father's friends were laughing as we came 
up to them, and somebody asked him if that 
was what he had meant by handling things 
in his own way. He stood very straight, 
and said to cut it out. He and the rector 
agreed, he said, that even if Frank had made 
a mess of things, he was still a Groton boy 
and should be given another chance, i 


Braceros and Farmworkers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include a letter from B. H. Luebke, 
professor of sociology, Tennessee Poly- 
technic Institute, Cookeville, Tenn., to 
the Christian Science Monitor, and ap- 
pearing in that publication under date 
of Tuesday, August 20, 1963. The let- 
ter follows: 

BRACEROS AND FARMWORKERS 
To the Christian Science Monitor: 

Why all this outcry in Congress by liberals 
over 200,000 Mexican bracero farm laborers 
competing with domestic labor on a tem- 
porary basis when according to a recent arti- 
cle in U.S. News & World Report 2% million 
people came into this country last year un- 
der the regular immigration laws to compete 
with American labor on a permanent basis? 

The chief bone of contention by union 
labor is that the bracero is repatriated each 
year, and is not subject to union organiza- 
tion. According to the liberals, benefits and 
good features of the bracero program are at 
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the expense of the poor domestic migrant 
families. These also come from Mexico, but 
they come under the general immigration 
laws without provision for repatriation. This 
makes them subject to organization which 
union leaders claim will solve the problems 
of poverty in farm labor. 

Has union organization solved the prob- 
lems of distressed mining areas in the Ap- 
palachian area, of the great slums of our big 
cities, of the people across the tracks every- 
where in the United States, of technological 
unemployment (mechanization in agricul- 
ture) and of physical and mental inade- 
quacy associated with poverty and the 
marginal worker? 

B. H. LUEBKE, 
Professor of Sociology, 
Tennessee Polytechnic Institute. 
COOKEVILLE, TENN. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is the 
22d of a series of articles on why “Bonne- 
ville’s multimillion dollar annual losses 
and areas of substantial and persistent 
unemployment are not wanted in south- 
ern Idaho.” 

No one has challenged the statement 
that Bonneville’s multimillion dollar an- 
nual losses and areas of substantial and 
persistent unemployment are not wanted 
in southern Idaho. Certainly no one 
would be foolish enough to make such 
a challenge. 

The widespread opposition to Bonne- 
ville’s invasion of southern Idaho is 
manifest in editorial after editorial, in 
resolution by chamber of commerce after 
chamber of commerce, in letters to the 
editor and in scores and scores of letters 
from individuals in southern Idaho. In 
addition, the Idaho Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration representing nearly 12,000 farm 
families went on record against it, as 
did the State reclamation association, 
and a majority of both houses of the 
Idaho Legislature, who petitioned Sec- 
retary Udall not to extend the Bonne- 
ville power marketing area into southern 
Idaho. 

It is difficult to believe that Secretary 
Udall realized the extent of the opposi- 
tion to the Bonneville invasion of south- 
ern Idaho. On the other hand, perhaps 
his zeal for the expansion of his Federal 
power empire is so great as to outweigh 
all opposition no matter how great and 
the lack of economic justification. 

On August 8, 1963, the Idaho Farm 
Journal, of Caldwell, Idaho, expressed its 
opinion on the spreading of the Federal 
power empire, in these words: 

SPREADING AN EMPIRE 

More and more taxpayers are beginning to 
wonder why the Federal Government should 
build tax-exempt power systems to serve 
“preference” customers—that is, those who 
are served by publicaly owned facilities—at 
cut rates because of tax freedom, when pub- 


lically regulated, taxpaying electric service 
is already available in the “preference” area. 
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Representative JoHN P. Savior, of Penn- 
sylvania, recently voiced his belief that the 
territorial limitations of Freedom power proj- 
ects should be determined by Congress 
rather than by interested bureaus, otherwise 
Congress could be bypassed on vital issues. 

This opinion followed the order of the 
Interior Department making southern Idaho 
a part of the Bonneville public power com- 
plex. Mr. Sartor said this move would cost 
taxpayers $5.5 million a year to save $600,- 
000 a year for some 19 preference“ power 
distributors in the area while Bonneville 
is already losing some $15 to $17 million a 
year. He pointed out that such extension 
of the Bonneville power marketing area can 
only be regarded as a spreading of the 
“Federal power empire.” He said it was 
accomplished by administrative flat. 

Various Federal agencies have for years 
opposed construction of many investor 
owned, publicaly regulated, taxpaying power 
projects which local companies seek to 
build. 

The Federal, and local governments are 
deprived of tens of millions of tax dollars 
annually in order that “preference” cus- 
tomers of Government-owned powerplants 
may have tax-exempt cut rates. Thus is the 
tax load increased for all taxpayers. 


Mr. Speaker, the Idaho Evening 
Statesman, of Boise, Idaho, on August 
2, 1963, noted in an editorial that an 
Oregon customer of Bonneville was pro- 
testing a BPA rate increase. The edi- 
torial follows: - 

More ON THE BPA 


Volleys of opposition from reclamation in- 
terests, among others, were aroused a few 
weeks ago when the Federal Department of 
the Interior shifted control of public power 
sales in southern Idaho from the Reclama- 
tion Bureau to the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration, which is running in the red 
yearly. The Idaho Power Co., fearful of new 
heavy public power costs at the taxpayers’ 
expense in extending BPA into southern 
Idaho, has also campaigned against the 
spreading of BPA territory and authority. 

Since Senator CHURCH and Congressman 
Hanuta, Idaho Democrats, preach that the 
southern Idaho public power users will now 
be enabled to get cheaper power, it may 
be instructive to hear what an existing BPA 
customer has to say about BPA's tactics in 
setting rates. 

This customer is the Eugene Water and 
Electric Board, of Eugene, Oreg., which gen- 
erates part of its own power needs but buys 
the rest from BPA. This week the board 
members exploded in anger when BPA an- 
nounced new rates for Eugene. Its power 
costs, the board charged, would be increased 
by about $127,000 a year. L. C. Peterman, 
the Eugene board's consulting engineer, de- 
nounced the new BPA rate formula as “out- 
right discrimination.” 

What BPA is doing, it was charged, is to 
set a cheap rate for those utilities which 
produce no power for themselves, but to put 
a higher price tag on the power for utilities 
which produce a part of their own power 
needs. Hence Eugene would be 
It takes about 3 percent of BPA’s power out- 
put. 

Mr. Peterman admits that BPA is entitled 
to get a higher rate for power, since it 
ought not to keep running a deficit on mort- 
gage payments, but he assalls the new BPA 
price formula with the scathing words: 

“No public utilities commission in the 
country would permit this sort of formula.” 


Mr. Speaker, the president of the First 
Federal Savings & Loan Association of 
Twin Falls, Idaho, says that he is at a 
loss to understand how the Idaho Rep- 
resentatives formed the opinion that the 
people in southern Idaho are for the ex- 
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tension of Bonneville power into that 
area. He says it seems that everyone he 
has discussed it with is opposed to this 
further extension of Federal power. His 
letter follows: 


FIRST FEDERAL Savincs & LOAN 
ASSOCIATION OF TWIN FALLS, 
Twin Falls; Idaho, August 14, 1963. 
The HONORABLE JOHN P, SAYLOR, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I note that you have taken issue 
with the Congressman from Idaho when they 
have tried to make it appear that the people 
in southern Idaho are in favor of the exten- 
sion of Bonneville power to this area. 

I am at a loss to understand how our rep- 
resentative formed this opinion. It seems 
that everyone I have discussed it with are 
opposed to this further extension of Federal 

wer. 

I do not own any shares in the Idaho Power 
Co. My opinion of their performance in this 
area is based solely on the fact that I have 
been a customer of theirs both individually 
and with this association for more than 30 
years. I would be pleased if all the money I 
spent for goods and services brought me the 
same return as the money I pay the Idaho 
Power Co. It seems to me that if the Fed- 
eral Government installs transmission lines 
in southern Idaho, it will be just another 
case of “something for nothing” that the tax 
payers can ill afford. 

Very truly, 
LEO ANDERSON, 
President. 


Mr. Speaker, a housewife of Boise, 
Idaho, says Let's keep Government gov- 
erning, and out of private enterprise,” in 
her letter thanking me for my efforts. 
Fantastic“ is the word she uses in think- 
ing about the nearly $100 million cost for 
facilities to transmit Bonneville power 
to southern Idaho. Her letter follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SAYLOR: Congratula- 
tions on your stand regarding Bonneville 
power to southern Idaho. 

To think that Bonneville will have to seek 
nearly a hundred million dollars for facili- 
ties to transmit power to eastern Idaho is 
fantastic, to say the least. 

As a taxpayer, I fully realize that Govern- 
ment can give me nothing that it hasn't 
already taken from me, I shudder to think 
of this unnecessary tax burden. 

Let’s keep Government governing and out 
of private enterprise. 

Only a housewife but an interested citi- 
zen, I add my thanks for your efforts. 

Very truly yours, 
Mrs. J. H. HUNT. 

Borst, IDAHO. 


In Recognition of God in Our Public 
Institutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. EDWARD ROUSH 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. ROUSH. Mr. Speaker, printed 
below is a resolution passed by the re- 
cent Quadrennial General Conference of 
the Wesleyan Methodist Church of 
America. The resolution is very appro- 
priate, and to my way of thinking, is a 
very sensible expression of the need to 
resolve the questions which have arisen 
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concerning the relationship of religion 

and the state because of recent Supreme 

Court decisions. I include the resolu- 

tion for the benefit of all who care to 

read it: 

ON THE RECOGNITION oF Gop IN OUR PUBLIC 
INSTITUTIONS 


Whereas the historic attitude of the U.S. 
Government toward the worship of God has 
been one of friendliness, as may be sub- 
stantiated by any number of evidences; and 

Whereas the American citizenry today, of 
whatever creed, is overwhelmingly charac- 
terized by faith in God and a recognition of 
our national and personal dependence upon 
Him; and 

Whereas the intent of our Founding 
Fathers in forbidding the establishment of 
religion in the ist and 14th amendments 
of our Constitution was manifestly not to 
remove all vestiges of our theistic faith from 
Government sponsored premises and activi- 
ties; and 

Whereas in recent years there has been a 
determined effort by an atheistic minority, 
having every personal privilege of disbelief, 
to secure judicial decisions purportedly 
based upon the Constitution to shield them- 
selves from remainder of their minority 
status by the banishment of all theistic 
traces from publicly sponsored activities and 
premises, notably from our public schools 
which, because of compulsory attendance re- 
quirements, affect the lives of the vast ma- 
jority of our children, thus undermining 
the historic foundation of our moral and 
ethical value system; and 

Whereas successive actions of the Supreme 
Court, occasioned by the persistent appeals 
of atheists and agnostics, seem to indicate a 
growing inclination to ban from public life 
all worship of God, in however broad terms, 
and all recognition of Him: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this Wesleyan Methodist 
Church of America, assembled in its 31st 
quadrennial General Conference in Fairmont, 
Ind., respectfully petitions our legislative 
leaders to discover for us and for the great 
God-fearing majority of our people some 
adequate lawful redress from the above- 
described disability. We presume that such 
may require a constitutional amendment 

the sovereignty of Almighty God 

for our Nation (while granting freedom of 
conviction and propagation to those who 
choose not to recognize Him), reaffirming the 
doctrine that units of the Government are 
to avoid acts and policies involving the sup- 
port or establishment of organized religion, 
but declaring the principle that it is not 
deemed a contravention of this doctrine that 
the name of God be honored in state and 
civic life and that men be encouraged to 
read the Bible in its various versions and to 
worship God in accordance with the dictates 
of their own conscience, not excluding the 
incidental occurrence of such activities even 
from premises built or financed in whole 
or in part by public moneys, that this Na- 
tion may indeed be a nation under God. 

Resolution offered by Dr. S. W. Paine and 
heartily endorsed by a unanimous vote of 
the general conference, 


Catholic Bishops’ Statement on Civil 
Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM L. ST. ONGE 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. ST. ONGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
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šert into the Record the statement of 
the Catholic bishops of the United States 
on civil rights and the current racial 
Crisis in the country. This pastoral let- 
ter, which will be read in many Catholic 
Churches on Sunday, stresses the need 
for Catholics to become personally in- 
terested in attaining an amicable solu- 
tion to the problem. I am pleased to 
bring it to the attention of my col- 
leagues. It reads as follows: 

Texr oy CATHOLIC BISHOPS’ LETTER ON RACE 


Nearly 5 years ago, we the Catholic bishops 
or the United States proclaimed with one 
voice our moral judgment on racial discrim- 
ination and segregation. This judgment of 
November 1958, simply reaffirmed the Catho- 
lio position already made explicit in a much 
earlier statement in 1943. In the present 
Crisis, we wish to repeat those moral princi- 
Ples and to offer some pastoral suggestions 
tor a Catholic approach to racial harmony. 

We insist that “the heart of the race ques- 
tion is moral and religious. It concerns the 
Tights of man and our attitude toward our 
fellow man. * Discrimination based on 
the accidental fact of race or color, and as 
Such injurious to human rights, regardless 
Of personal qualities or achievements, Can- 
Not be reconciled with the truth that God 
has created all men with equal rights and 
equal dignity.” 

We reaffirm that segregation implies that 
People of one race are not fit to associate 
With another “by sole fact of race and re- 
Sardiess of individual qualities. * * We 
Cannot reconcile such a judgment with the 

view of man's nature and rights.” 
These principles apply to all forms of dis- 
crimination and segregation based on preju- 
dice. In our immediate and urgent concern 
tor the rights of Negroes, we do not over- 
look the disabilities visited upon other racial 
and national groups. 

It is our strict duty in conscience to re- 
Spect the basic human rights of every person. 
Our beloved pontiff of blessed memory, Pope 
John XXIII stated this fact in his encyclical 
‘Peace on Earth.” He proclaimed that, “in 
human society, to one man's right there 
Corresponds a duty in other persons: the 
duty, namely, of acknowledging and respeet- 
ing the right in question.” He not only con- 
th, racial discrimination but apis 

at “he who possesses certain rights has 
likewise the duty to claim these rights as 
Marks of his dignity.” 

Respect for personal rights is not only a 
Matter of individual moral duty; it is also 
a matter for civic action. Pope John stated: 
“The chief concern of civil authorities 
must * * be to insure that these rights are 
Acknowledged, respected, coordinated with 
Other rights, defended and promoted, so 
that in this way each one may more easily 
Carry out his duties.” 

We know that public authority is obliged 
to help correct the evils of unjust discrimi- 
nation practiced against any group or class. 
We also recognize that every minority group 
in America seeking its lawful rights has 
the obligation of respecting the lawful rights 
ot others, On this point, Pope John wrote: 

“Since men are social by nature they are 
Meant to live with others and to work for 
One another's welfare. A well-ordered hu- 
Man society requires that men recognize and 
Observe their mutual rights and duties. It 
also demands that each contribute gener- 
Susly to the establishment of a civic order 

which rights and duties are evermore 
Sincerely and effectively acknowledged and 
fulfilled.” 

These truths being understood, no Catholic 
With a good Christian conscience can fail to 

the rights of all citizens to vote. 
Moreover, we must provide for all equal op- 
bortunity for employment, full participation 
In our public and private educational fa- 
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cilities, proper housing, and adequate wel- 
fare assistance when needed. 

But more than justice is involyed. There 
is also the divine command: “Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself.” Our present 
holy father, Pope Paul VI, at the begin- 
ning of his pontificate, reminds us that 
“Revelation teaches us to love all men, what- 
ever their condition, for they have all been 
redeemed by the same Savior; and it obliges 
us to offer to those who have least the means 
of arriving in dignity at a more human 
life.” 

It is clear that the racial question con- 
fronts the consciences of every man, no mat- 
ter what his degree of direct or indirect in- 
volvement. Indeed, the conscience of the 
Nation is on trial. The most crucial test of 
love of God is love of neighbor. In the 
words of the beloved apostle: “If anyone says 
I love God and hates his brother, he is a liar. 
For how can he who does not love his brother, 
whom he sees, love God whom he does not 
see?“ 

We can show our Christian charity by a 
quiet and courageous determination to make 
the quest for racial harmony a matter of 
personal involvement. We must go beyond 
slogans and generalizations about color, and 
realize that all of us are human beings, men, 
women, and children, all sharing the same 
human nature and dignity, with the same 
desires, hopes, and feelings. We should try 
to know and understand one another. 

To do this we must meet and talk openly 
and sincerely and calmly about our natural 
problems and concerns. There are many 
ways in which such meetings can come about 
peacefully and naturally and fruitfully. For 
example those in the same type of work can 
readily discuss the problems caused by racial 
barriers. Physicians of one race can talk 
with those of another. So can businessmen, 
teachers, lawyers, secretaries, farmers, clerks, 
and other workers. Parish and diocesan so- 
cieties, political gatherings, and civic and 
neighborhood associations can be common 
meeting grounds. 

Our important task is to break down the 
barriers that have caused such grievous mis- 
understandings in the past. Where barriers 
have existed for many decades deep misun- 
derstandings have all too often arisen. 
These should be faced, not in a spirit of 
debate, but with a desire to open doors of 
understanding. 

It is only by open and free exchange of 
ideas that we can understand the rights and 
obligations that prevail on both sides. Such 
knowledge is the prelude to action that will 
remove the artificial barriers of race. We 
must act to remove obstacles that impede 
the rights and opportunities of our Negro 
brethren. We should do our part to see that 
voting, jobs, housing, education, and public 
facilities are freely available to every Amer- 
ican. 

We can do this in our Own area of work, 
in our neighborhood, in our community. We 
may act through various lay organizations of 
the church, as well as with civic groups of 
every type. In many parts of the Nation 
there are interracial committees representing 
the major religious faiths as well as the im- 
portant aspects of civic life. We bless and 
endorse such efforts to secure interracial 
harmony and to implement it in everyday 
affairs. 

But civic action will be more fruitful, and 
its results more lasting, if all our citizens 
openly and explicitly proclaim the religious 
basis of racial justice and love. Accordingly, 
we repeat simply: Love one another, for 
this is the law of God. Revere in every man 
his human dignity, for this is a gift of God. 

United, as men and women of every faith 
and race, we can heal the ancient wounds 
of division. Thus our Nation will reflect its 
true greatness, a greatness founded on the 
moral principle that all men are free and 
equal under God, 
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In all these endeavors, we must remember 
that they labor in vain, who seek to work 
without Almighty God. Our daily prayer for 
guidance will give us that confidence and 
courage we need to seek racial justice and 
harmony in our land. Above all, it is our 
prayer that the love of God may infuse our 
thoughts and actions, so that we may revere 
in every man the image of the eternal God. 


LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra coples shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 

Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Recorp should be processed through this 
office. 
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Black Bear Trees Athlete 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. L. BARTLETT 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. BARTLETT. Mr. President, black 
bears, abundant in many sections of 
Alaska, and generally considered harm- 
less or relatively so, are on a rampage 
this year. Only the other day William 
Strandberg, member of a pioneer Alaska 
Mining family, was killed by a black bear 
While alone at his mining camp. 

Previously blacks had made two sep- 
arate attacks on Fairbanks fishermen. 

both cases these attacks were without 
provocation while the men were sleep- 

g. 

Now there has been a fourth incident. 

J. Bidlake, University of Alaska 

ey star, sighted a bear while pad- 

g a canoe on the Porcupine River 

Within the Arctic Circle. The bear sight- 

ed Bidlake. The bear took to the water 

after the University of Alaska athlete. 

The beast drove him ashore and treed 

. The university man was bitten on 

both feet and it was only hours later that 
tormenter left. 

Some experts ascribe the ferocity of 
the black bears this year to the shortage 
Of the blueberry crop. Whatever may be 
the cause, black bears for the first time 

Alaska’s recorded history are found 
to be extremely dangerous to man. 

Kent Brandley, Fairbanks, Alaska 
News-Miner staff writer wrote the thrill- 

account of the attack on Bidlake in 

August 22 News-Miner. I ask unan- 

us consent that the article be printed 
in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
4s follows: 

GED BLACK BEAR ATTACKS FOURTH VICTIM 

AT Fort YUKON—UNIVERSITY HOCKEY STAR 

BITTEN ON FEET 

(By Kent Brandley) 
Another attack by an enraged black bear 
reported this morning. 
i The victim was Larry J. Bidlake, 22, a Uni- 
ersity of Alaska hockey star who has been 
Well known to local sports fans. 

He was bitten on both feet as he tried 
to kick the bear out of a tree. 
ior report of the attack reached Fair- 
in nks this morning. Bidlake, employed dur- 

S the summer months by the Federal Fish 
and Wildlife Service, was attacked while 
Si the Porcupine River about 25 miles from 

ort Yukon, 
4 He was coming down river in á canoe Mon- 
9 he saw a bear drinking from the 


The bear crossed the river and started to 
he after him, running along the river 


Bidlake turned his canoe around and 
ted to paddle away from the bear. He 
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had proceeded only a few yards when the 
bear jumped in the water and started swim- 
ming after him. 

BEACHES CANOE 


He outpaddled the bear for a short distance 
until he encountered a log which caused him 
to beach his canoe. 

The fieet-footed athlete, who is majoring in 
wildlife at the university, ran through the 
woods and climbed a tree. He had climed 
not more than 10 feet when the bear started 
up after him. 

=I tried to shoo him down,” Bidlake said. 
“The tree was small and I kept slipping. I 
kept slipping down. I kicked his nose 
trying to get him down, and he bit me on the 
right foot.” 

Larry then managed to pull away. He 
kicked the bear again and it went down to 
the ground, 

Larry then tried to climb higher, but in- 
stead he slid down toward the bear. He 
was only 5 feet away from the furious bruin 
and, thinking quickly, he took off his knap- 
sack and threw to the side of the bear. 

The animal carried it about 60 feet. 
Meanwhile Bidlake ran to a sturdier, tree. 

“I went up it as far as I could go,” he said. 

EATS LUNCH 

The bear ate Larry’s lunch, rested for a 
while and then began to look for Larry. 

He started up the second tree after his 
victim. During the next hour he made three 
attempts to get him, After each attempt he 
wandered off to eat berries and to attack 
Bidlake’s knapsack. He also tore up the 
decking of the canoe, Bidlake said. 

At 11:30 a.m. the bear again returned. 
This time Larry threw down tobacco and 
dried apples to detract his aggressor. 

The bear again came up the tree growling 
and snorting. He made four more climbs, 
each time growing closer, Bidlake shouted 
and kicked and shook the tree in hopes of 
getting rid of him. 

“When he was coming up he would snap 
off the limbs with his teeth,” Larry said. He 
finally bit the student on his left foot, but 
during the excitement, Larry hardly noticed 
it. 

Bidlake, in desperation, threw down his 
lifejacket. The bear went down to see if it 
was palatable. While the bear was sniffing 
it, John Trent, a coworker, entered the area. 

Bidlake said when he heard Trent holler he 
told him to make a lot of noise but to be 
ready to run or climb a tree. 

Apparently, the entrance of a second 
human was too much for the bear, and he 
made a hasty retreat. 

An hour later, Jay Eisenhart, another 
friend of Larry’s, went by the same spot and 
reports the bear was still there. 

He said the bear did not attempt to go after 
him. 


This Nation, Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. A. WILLIS ROBERTSON 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. ROBERTSON, Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 


in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled This Nation, Under God,” 
written by Stuart P. Garver, editor, and 
published in the September 1963 issue of 
Christian Heritage. In my opinion, all 
clear-thinking Americans, especially 
those having school-age children, should 
have an opportunity to read this edi- 
torial. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Tus Nation, UNDER Gop 


The shock that ran through the Nation on 
June 17 is hardly more than a memory to 
most people today. The Supreme Court de- 
cision banning compulsory use of the Lord's 
Prayer and Bible reading in public school 
classrooms has been accepted generally as 
the law of the land, despite the fact that 
both practices date from before the birth of 
the public school system itself. It appears 
that an unqualified application of the sepa- 
ration of church and state—or absolute gov- 
ernment neutrality in religious affairs—can 
take us down a treacherous road toward 
legalized secularism. ‘ 

There is something tragic behind both the 
Court's decision and all the debate it has 
stirred up in the country. The tragic ele- 
ment lies in the fact that the decision 18 
hatled as the ultimate in democratic pro- 
cedure. There can be no preferential treat- 
ment, so the argument runs, of any group, 
no use of the power of government to propa- 
gate any faith. Democracy is “of the people, 
for the people, and by the people” only, 
Where the Government acts without the full 
consent of the people, it must retreat to a 
position of absolute neutrality until such 
time as the people provide legislation for it 
to do otherwise. 

But this democratic process, if it is not 
“to perish from the earth,” cannot be di- 
vorced from the democratic principle—“this 
Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom." It is impossible to hold on to our 
democratic idealism without implanting in 
the life of all our countrymen, if not rev- 
erence, at least respect for God as the source 
of all law and of justice itself. 

Nor can the Government shirk responsi- 
bility for inculcating such regard for the 
“Author of Liberty" since it has a vital 
stake in the ever-emerging character of its 
people. Let all men in high office recognize 
that their Communist counterparts never 
shrug off their responsibility to teach atheism 
to their youth and turn all such teaching 
into fierce patriotism to boot. 

The fact of the matter is that the prac- 
tice of prayer and Bible reading banned 
by the Court is not at all sectarian in na- 
ture. Rather it is the chief cornerstone 
of American democracy and older than the 
Constitution itself. Our Declaration of In- 
dependence insists it is “self-evident that 
all men are created equal, and endowed by 
their Creator.” The sense attached to such 
self-evident truths by the framers of this 
Declaration is inescapable. Apart from a 
grateful acknowledgment of indebtedness to 
the Creator's gifts to all members of the 
human race, we can never be sure “whether 
“this Nation, or any nation so conceived, can 
long endure.” 

The Supreme Court decision is doubtless 
legally correct, but let us be reminded that 
“the letter of the law killeth"—even nations, 
It is “the spirit that giveth life,” and happy 
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is the people whose children are imbued with 
the grand design of “this Nation, under 
God”—always. Hitler robbed a generation 
of German youth of such a national spirit, 
and the whole stream of history runs red 
with the blood of men whose rulers dodged 
their obligation to insure that children at 
least “retain God in their knowledge.” 

In our country the minimum insurance 

ded for this purpose was a daily de- 
yotional period in public school classrooms. 
Certainly no churchman felt that this period 
was a falthful presentation of his sectarian 
doctrine or that the exercises would fill his 
church pews Sunday mornings with bright- 
eyed youngsters. Most agreed that the rec- 
itation of a prayer and the not-so-good 
reading of a few verses from the Bible were 
hardly more than a formal recognition of 
the Declaration’s basic premise that since 
the Creator has endowed us with certain in- 
allenable rights the Nation is this very 
day “under God.” 

The practice developed not from any sense 
of religious duty, but grew out of the peda- 
gogical necessity of impressing upon young 
American minds that our political life and 
structure, our civil rights, rest upon an open 
acknowledgement of the Creator and His 
endowments. This question, therefore, re- 
volves not around the rights of minority or 
majority groups, neither is it a matter con- 
fined to the separation of church and state— 
the Court’s brief notwithstanding. The 
crux of the problem is whether or not we 
impart to future Americans both the cour- 
age and convictions of our founding fathers 
who publicly declared that they pledged 
allegiance to a form of government which 
openly affirmed its indebtedness to their 
Creator—God, whether in the home, the 
church, the school, the court, the congress, 
or the White House. 

Surely this is not sectarianism. 

This is our American heritage. 

Clergymen and others, who greeted with 
approval the Court's decision and then 
criticized the effectiveness of the public 
school teacher who tried to create at least a 

token classroom reverence, have some very 
sobering questions to ask about thelr own 
success, If they advocate that our children's 
instruction in praying and Bible reading be 
confined to the home and church, then let 
them soberly tabulate their answers. 

How many of the total school-age popula- 
tion of our land do they actually reach 
through their Sunday Schools or classes of 
instruction? Or how many homes in their 
community can they confidently point to as 
good training centers in the things of God? 
Let them honestly seek to determine what 
percentage of their own congregation read 
the Bible “nearly every day.” (Detroit's 
record was less than 10 percent per congrega- 
tion, according to one survey.) Perhaps it 
will be more dificult to get an answer to the 
question as to how many pray dally or at 
least can recite the Lord’s Prayer without 
any prompting. Not until they know this 
percentage, however, will the magnitude of 
their (and our) task to preserve the faith 
that first gave rise to our cherished freedom 
be fully known. 

Forbidding public school devotional exer- 
cises means that multitudes of our children 
will be denied the opportunity of entering 
into the spirit of reverence which must for- 
ever characterize the life of any nation 
founded upon the democratic principle of 
equal opportunity for all men. Will those 
who hailed the Court's decision shoulder 
their share of responsibility for the instruc- 
tion and spiritual inspiration of these chil- 
dren? Will they greet the opening of this 
school year with a prepared program and ad-_ 
equate staff to reach our total school-age 
population for God and country? The very 
questions are terrifying. 
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Baby Death Rate Here Leads United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, tomor- 
row the House will consider H.R. 7544, 
the Maternal and Child Health and Men- 
tal Retardation Planning Amendments 
of 1963. An article in Sunday’s Wash- 
ington Post forcefully illustrates the 
need for enactment of this legislation. 
The text of the article follows: 

Basy DEATH Rate Here Leaps UNITED STATES 


Washington has lowered its infant mor- 
tality rate slightly, but still has more baby 
deaths than any other leading U.S. city, the 
Federal Children’s Bureau reported yester- 
day. . 

The Nation's Capital had an infant death 
rate of 35.6 for each 1,000 live births in 1961, 
highest of the 10 most populous cities in the 
country. 

In 1960, Washington's infant death rate 
was 364, which was also the highest of the 
10 major cities, said Katherine B. Oettinger, 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau. 

The white infant death rate of 27.2 in 1961 
and 29.4 the year before was also highest for 
each year. 

The nonwhite baby death rate in the Dis- 
trict in 1961 was 39.2, fifth highest of the 10 
cities. 

In 1960, the nonwhite infant death rate 
here was higher, 39.6, but at the samé time, 
it ranked better in comparison with the 
other cities. Washington was sixth highest 
that year rather than fifth. 


FIGURES BLEAK 


Nowhere in the Nation, Mrs. Oettinger in- 
dicated, are the infant death rates encour- 


g. 

“Premature birth and inadequate prenatal 
care are major factors in our failure to re- 
duce infant mortality more rapidly," she 
said. 

“Women who receive no prenatal care,” 
she added have a high incidence of prema- 
ture delivery, and many of these babies die 
or suffer damage of an avoidable nature.” 

Calling for expanded maternity care pro- 
grams and more prenatal clinics, Mrs. Oet- 
tinger also noted that in large metropolitan 
areas, “many expectant mothers are reluc- 
tant to go to prenatal clinics unless they 
are located nearby, in their own neighbor- 
hoods.” 

The Children’s Bureau did not have any 
more recent statistics on infant mortality 
here, but the District Health Department, 
which makes its own compilations, reports a 
continuing drop in the rate through 1962. 

LATER REPORTS 

Last year, Washington had an overall baby 
death rate of 34.6, reported John Vinyard, 
chief of the Health Departments biostatis- 
tics division. 

The white infant death rate, he said, was 
23.6 and the nonwhite rate, 38.2. 

Of the 10 cities on the Children’s Bureau 
Ust. Los Angeles came out best in 1961 with 
an overall infant death rate of 23.9. 

Los Angeles also had the lowest nonwhite 
death rate, 29.2 per 1,000, but New York 
City had the lowest white death rate, 21.4. 

Highest nonwhite death rate was in St. 
Louis which had 42.3 per 1,000. 

On a statewide level, Mrs. Oettinger re- 
ported, the lowest rate was reported by 
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Utah with 20.3 deaths per 1,000 in 1961. 
Only two States, Mississippi with 37.8, and 
Alaska with 37, had higher death rates than 
the District of Columbia that year. 

Mrs. Oettinger also reported that the 
United States as a Nation slipped behind 10 
others in last year lowering infant mortality. 

Using the latest available figures for each 
of 15 countries, she noted that Ireland now 
ranks 10th while the United States has 
dropped to 11th place. 

The US. baby death rate last year, Mrs. 
Oettinger estimated, was 25.3, a full 10 
deaths more for every 1,000 live births than 
the leading nations, Sweden and the 
Netherlands, 


Provisions Protecting Braceros Cited as 


Rights Bill Precedent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. PAUL H. DOUGLAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. DOUGLAS. Mr. President, the 
New York Times has pointed out the 
curious fact that some Members of the 
Congress who are fighting President 
Kennedy's civil rights program appear 
to be vigorous supporters of much 
stronger antidiscrimination provisions of 
law to protect Mexican nationals which 
are contained in the braceros bill. Fol- 
lowing Senate action on the bill to ex- 
tend the Mexican worker program on 
August 15, Senator N£UBERGER called at- 
tention in the Senate to this strange cir- 
cumstance, and the New York Times yes- 
terday, in an article by C. P. Trussell, 
discussed this matter. 

It may be hoping too much, but per- 
haps the experience these Members of 
Congress have had with the braceros 
program's strict antidiscrimination pro- 
visions has convinced them that the 
milder general civil rights proposals of 
the adminstration should be adopted. In 
any event, why should we not extend to 
Americans of the Negro race the same 
rights which we now prescribe for Mexi- 
cans who work temporarily in this coun- 
try? I ask unanimous consent that this 
New York Times article of August 25 be 
printed in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Provisions Prorecrinc Bracenos Crrep AS 
RIGHTS BILL PRECEDENT 
(By C. P. Trussell) 

Wasuincton, August 24—Congressional 
liberals fighting for the civil rights program 
are trying to kill a 12-year-old project op- 
erating under antidiscrimination provisions 
that have been called stiffer than those re- 
quested by President Kennedy. 

At the same time some Southerners wh? 
are battling the President's civil rights pro- 
posals are supporting this program. Somé 
of them have lived with its antidiscrimina- 
tion prescriptions since 1951, 

The program is the annual importation, 
under contract, of hundreds of thousands 
Mexican workers to cultivate and harvest 
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American fruit and vegetable crops. They 
are called braceros. 

The Senate voted, 63 to 24, last week to 
Continue the importations for another year, 
although the program was started as a tem- 
Porary emergency measure during the Ko- 
rean conflict. Fourteen Southerners voted 

aye.” 

HOUSE MAY RECONSIDER 

The House, which rejected an extension in 
May, is expected to reconsider before the 
Current session ends, 

Meanwhile, the program is being cited as 
Probably the strongest precedent that can 
be presented for the administration's civil 
Tights bill. 

Such a citation was made in the Senate by 
Senator MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, Democrat of 
Oregon. She did this shortly after the Sen- 
ate had approved the 1-year extension, which 
she had voted against. 

She put into the record the antidiscrimi- 
Ration terms of the United States-Mexican 
agreement under which the program has op- 
erated since its inception. 

SOME AREAS BARRED 

The terms are as follows: 

Mexican workers will not be assigned to 
. Work or permitted to remain in localities in 
Which Mexicans are discriminated against 
because of their nationality or ancestry. 

The Mexican Ministry for Foreign Rela- 
tions provides the U.S. Secretary of Labor 
With a listing of communities in which it 
Considers discrimination exists. 

If the Secretary does not concur, the ap- 
Propriate Mexican consul may request an 
&ntidiscrimination pledge from the chief ex- 
ecutive or enforcement officers of the com- 
munity. 

If the Mexican consul reports discrimina- 
ton despite the pledge, the complaint is in- 
Vestigated promptly and action taken against 
Proved violations. 

In instances of continuing discrimination 
the Mexican consul may ask a representative 
Of the Labor Secretary to join in further 
investigation. 

The Secretary of Labor thus could not au- 

Orize the employment of Mexican workers 
held to be discriminated ‘against, or would 

required to withdraw the employment 
authority. 
MAY DEMAND PLEDGES 

Also the Mexican Government may by- 
Pass a disagreeing Secretary of Labor and 
take a case of alleged discrimination directly 

the officials of a community and demand 
Rondiscrimination pledges, 

The prohibition against discrimination 
Covers all instances, whether by a local gov- 
ernment or local custom or by an individual. 
It applies regardless of whether a situation 
ls interstate or wholly local in character, 

tor Nevpercer emphasized. So, she held, 
the Bracero antidiscrimination provisions 
are more far reaching than the pending civil 
Tights program. 

Mrs. Nevpercrn has received from the Labor 
Department a report showing that as of 
t. 14, 1962, the Mexican Government con- 
tinued to hold 10 Texas communities ineligi- 
ble for the contracting of Mexican workers. 

The report cited several instances of dis- 
crimination at various points in Texas, in 
Cases of restaurants, bowling alleys a swim- 

& pool and a movie theater. These cases 
many others, the report stated, were re- 
*olved satisfactorily. : 

The program has been shrinking in recent 
Years. Arkansas, for instance, contracted for 
12.410 braceros last year, against 44,780 in 

959. During this period the Texas importa- 
“on dropped from 225,498 to 36,298. Ten- 

, Which had 1,228 in 1959, reduced its 
umber to 165, and Georgia, which imported 
‘994 in 1959, called in none last year. 
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Administration Economic Policies 
Disputed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, opponents 
of the administration’s economic pro- 
grams are often accused of being old 
fashioned because of their insistence on 
balanced budgets over the business cycle 
and a limited public debt. A recent edi- 
torial in the Wall Street Journal takes 
a contrasting view. It points out that 
in the area of economic theory there is 
actually little support for the brand of 
economies that is currently being prac- 
ticed by the Kennedy administration. 
This conclusion is based on the observa- 
tion that even those economists who are 
biased toward increased spending and 
economic controls have traditionally 
espoused certain restraints which are 
thought to be missing in present admin- 
istration programs. 

The Journal points out that not only 
do the lessons of the past and the ordi- 
nary man's commonsense weigh against 
the Kennedy brand of economics, but 
that there is also a substantial body of 
professional economic opinion that op- 
poses the administration position. This 
school objects to continued budget de- 
ficits, increased Government spending, 
and continued easy money because they 
distort the economy end impede real 
economic growth, 

Under unanimous consent, I include 
the editorial from the August 2, 1963, 
Wall Street Journal in the RECORD, as 
follows: 


Tue New DOGMATISTS 

“Somewhat wryly, the President has fre- 
quently asked his exprofessional advisers 
where the several million college students 
who have taken Ec 1 in the past 20 years 
have gone.” 

That little insight was provided earlier 
this year by a member of the Council of 
Economic Advisers. It is an interesting 
thought: Despite all the indoctrination in 
the new economics in many of the Na- 
tion’s schools, millions of Americans today 
are incurably old fashioned in their views 
about Federal budgets and public debt. 
For a Government dedicated to economic 
sophistication, it must be quite vexing. 

But we suspect there are some sound rea- 


sous for the difficulty of winning wide pop- 


ular acceptance of the new economics. One 
is that it is not just a case of sophisticated 
Federal economists versus the allegedly un- 
sophisticated masses. Whether the Govern- 
ment believes it or not, there are consider- 
able numbers of eminent professional econ- 
‘omists throughout the world who also 
disagree with the teachings of the new eco- 
nomics. 

Specifically, they question the miracle- 
working powers of perpetual planned deficits, 
constantly rising Government spending, 
ever-growing public debt, all accompanied by 
easy money and a confusing and often in- 
ternally contradictory assortment of eco- 
nomic regulations and controls. On the 
contrary, such economists view this me- 
lange as very bad business, because it dis- 
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torts the economy, impedes economic growth, 
aggravates the balance-of-payments problem, 
leads to inflation and hence risks a serious 
slump. 

Such views, we submit, reflect not eco- 
nomic illiteracy, but knowledge fortified by 
the teachings of experience. It is tempting 
to speculate what some of the Federal 
economists think did cause the world’s gréat 
inflations and subsequent depressions, or 
whether they ever heard of history’s bleak 
experiments with the managed or semiman- 
aged economy. Perhaps they do not believe 
in historical analogy; if so, the more pity for 
the Nation. 

In point of fact, even the realm of eco- 
nomic theory offers little or no support for 
the new economics as practiced by this Gov- 
ernment, The earlier prophets of the new 
economies, for all their bias toward Govern- 
ment spending and control, nonetheless in- 
sisted on certain restraints. 

For example, the so-called compensatory 
theory of budgeting holds that deficits can 
be a stimulus in slumps but that budgets 
must be balanced in prosperous years. 
Those older new economists would not have 
subscribed to deficits as a way of life in all 
economic conditions. Nor would they have 
failed to note, as our Washington friends 
seem to, the connection between these per- 
sistent domestic deficits and the persistent 
deficits in our balance of payments, 

Now, no reasonable people, including to- 
day's orthodox economists, are proposing 
anything particularly extreme as an alter- 
native to the new economics, The need is 
not to dismantle Government but to limit it 
in the way it was supposed to be. A Gov- 
ernment which presumes to take on all in- 
dividual responsibilities is less a guardian of 
the national interest than a potential threat 
to it. 

In such a calmer climate, much would be 
possible. The conditions would exist for 
safe tax reduction and the increased eco- 
nomic activity the Government professes to 
want so much. Maximum individual and 
economic freedom consistent with order is, 
at any rate, the historical path to econom- 
ic and politically well-being. 

While we naturally don't expect the Fed- 
eral economists, to change their views, we 
could wish they were a little less dogmatic 
in their assumption that theirs is the only 
valid economic position. We wouldn't be all 
that cocksure if we found arrayed against us 
a respectable body of professional opinion, 
the teachings of the past and the ordinary 
man's commonsense. 


Jordan Enterprises Weekly Newspapers 
Receives Coveted Quill Award 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS , 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, a few 
weeks ago, my constituent, DuPree 
Jordan, Jr., publisher of Jordan enter- 
prises weekly newspapers, visited this 
city, where he had the opportunity to 
observe the Congress, to meet with lead- 
ers of both Houses, and to discuss issues 
with top-level leaders of the administra- 
tion. 

The result of his visit was a special 
section included in his newspapers, the 
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North DeKalb Record, the Weekly Star, 
and the Tri-County Graphic, entitled “A 
Week in Washington, D.C.” 

This excellent feature was widely dis- 
tributed to Members of Congress. From 
comments I have received, I know that 
my colleagues share with me a deep ap- 
preciation for the fair and objective 
manner in which Mr. Jordan compiled 
his most interesting observations. I am, 
therefore, pleased to advise my col- 
leagues that Mr. Jordan’s perspective 
has not gone unnoticed by his fellow 
journalists. The Atlanta Chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, national journalism 
fraternity, recently conferred upon Jor- 
dan Enterprises its coveted Quill Award, 
for outstanding contribution to journal- 
ism. I congratulate Mr. Jordan on this 
signal honor. 


Tribute to Federal Bureau of 


Investigation—Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLIFFORD P. CASE 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. CASE. Mr. President, I have re- 
ceived from the New Jersey State Asso- 
ciation of Chiefs of Police the following 
resolution commending the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and especially Spe- 
cial Agent Ralph W. Bachman. I ask 
unanimous consent to have this resolu- 
tion printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the resolu- 
tion was ordered to be printed in the REC- 
orp, as follows: 

RESOLUTION ADOPTED JUNE 20, 1963, AT THE 
518 ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF THE NEw 
JERSEY STATE ASSOCIATION OF CHIEFS oF 
Police HELD at SPRING LAKE, NJ. 

Whereas the members of the New Jersey 
State Association of Chiefs of Police and their 
respective departments continually receive 
excellent cooperation and assistance from the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, its Director, 
J. Edgar Hoover, and its various Divisions; 
and 

‘Whereas Director Hoover and Special Agent 
in Charge of New Jersey, Ralph Bachman, 
have diligently supported the aims, objec- 
tives, and ideals of this association and as- 
sisted tremendously in police training in 
New Jersey; and 

Whereas the members of this association 
sincerely appreciate a most inspiring and 
timely address presented by Special Agent in 
Charge Ralph W. Bachman during our 5ist 
annual conference: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved, That this resolution be spread 
upon the minutes of this conference and a 
copy transmitted to Director Hoover with our 
greetings and best wishes and heartfelt ap- 
preciation for the splendid cooperation and 
assistance continually received, and our con- 
fidence and trust in Director Hoover and his 
associates affiliated with the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation; and be it further - 

Resolved, That copies of said resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United 
States, the Attorney General of the United 
States, and to Special Agent in Charge Ralph 
W. Bachman, as well as the Governor of the 
State of New Jersey, the Honorable Richard 
J. Hughes, and the U.S. Senators and Con- 
gressmen in the State of New Jersey. 

Joun W. Bunn, 
President. 
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Young Democrats and the Radical Left 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. CHARLES H. WILSON. Mr. 
Speaker, I am gratified that the national 
president of the Young Democrats, Allen 
T. Howe, has repudiated the actions of 
the Western States Young Democratic 
Conference held recently in Berkeley, 
Calif. 

There can be no doubt that resolutions 
urging the resumption of diplomatic 
relations with Cuba; the signing of a 
nonaggression pact with the Eastern 
European slave states; and the with- 
drawal of U.S. troops from the Far East 
are clearly following the Kremlin line 
and are repugnant to all responsible 
members of the Democratic Party. 

It is right that the conference should 
be condemned, and the so-called Young 
Democrats participating in it exposed. 

However, I cannot agree with Mr. 
Howe when he calls the conference “an 
isolated instance.” Those resolutions are 
typical of many that have been spewed 
forth in recent years at meetings of the 
California Young Democrats. 

It seems clear to those that study the 
situation that there has been a deter- 
mined attempt by radicals of the far left 
to gain control of the Young Democratic 
movement in the Western States. It will 
not do for Mr. Howe to simply point 
his finger at the Young Republicans. 
The outrageous happenings within the 
California Young Republicans and the 
violence and rightwing fanaticism dis- 
played at their meetings does not provide 
us with an excuse for extremism within 
our own party. 

Mr. Howe says, The Young Democrats 
allow—even welcome—dissent.” For my 
part, I think this is commendable. Our 
party is neither totalitarian in origin nor 
monolithic in structure. However, there 
is something to be said for party respon- 
sibility and political maturity as well. 
Both these two qualities have been con- 
spicuously absent in the proceedings of 
the Young Democrats in the Western 
States. 

Resolutions calling for unilateral dis- 
armament by the United States have 
been introduced time and time again at 
meetings of Young Democrats in Cali- 
fornia. Sometimes these resolutions 
have been brazenly worded, at other 
times their true meaning has been slight- 
ly veiled. On a number of occasions 
resolutions of this type have been passed 
at regional and State meetings. 

Anyone reading the convention plat- 
forms and resolutions of the California 
Young Democrats can only assume that 
the organization is firmly in the grasp 
of a highly vocal group of emotional 
radicals, peace-at-any-pricers, and other 
assorted lunatic leftists. 

It is a disgrace that the honorable 
name of the Democratic Party should be 
associated with such resolutions and 
policy positions. I know that there have 
been many sincere members of the 
Young Democrats battling against this 
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tide of radicalism, but they have been 
left to stand alone. Little, if any, inter- 
est or aid has been forthcoming from 
the national leadership. 

I suggest to Mr. Howe that he refrain 
from pointing the finger of scorn at the 
Young Republicans until such time as 
his own house is in order. The old ex- 
pression—people in glass houses should 
not throw stones—is entirely appropri- 
ate in this case. 

It may be of further interest to Mr. 
Howe to know that radicalism is not con- 
fined to those parts of his organization 
located in the Western States. The Dis- 
trict of Columbia Young Democrats 
could stand his close inspection. Re- 
cently that group passed a resolution 
calling for the District of Columbia to 
be placed under control of the United 
Nations. If this is meant as a joke it is 
in pathetically poor taste, and if it is 
meant to be serious I shudder to think 
what else they may advocate. 

Mr. Howe is proud of the liberty dis- 
played by his organization, I think that 
his organization has confused liberty 
with license. I think they also confuse 
political freedom with anarchy. I sug- 
gest that Mr. Howe and the National 
Committee of the Democratic Party 
launch a full-scale inquiry into the ac- 
tivities-of the Young Democrats, and 
attempt to bring order into this ever- 
present chaos. If this organization is to 
have the privilege of using the name of 
our party—they must prove they have 
the necessary maturity to earn it. 


Tools for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACOB K. JAVITS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. JAVITS. Mr. President, the 
August 12 edition of the U.S, Depart- 
ment of Commerce's publication Inter- 
national Commerce contained an article 
entitled “Toolup Aid Goes Overseas,” 
highlighting the work of Tools for Free- 
dom Corp. 

Inaugurated in Rhode Island in 1960, 
Tools for Freedom is a nonprofit, chari- 
table, scientific, and educational cor- 
poration organized, sponsored, and ad- 
ministered by the U.S, business com- 
munity. 

Its program aids self-help develop- 
ment overseas by the distribution of 
donated machinery, equipment, and in- 
ventory to qualified technical vocational 
schools in the developing countries. 

Tools for Freedom helps to move old 
machine tools and equipment across our 
borders, increasing the potentials for do- 
mestic sales of new and improved ma- 
chinery; enables young people abroad to 
receive training equipping them to lead 
their countries out of the underde- 
veloped category; and, provides an ex- 
ample to foreign populations of U.S. 
free enterprise acting to meet the 
aspirations and needs of people every- 
where. The items contributed by more 
than 400 participating companies have 
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been designed to meet almost every con- 
ceivable training need of thousands of 
Students in 51 countries. 

Mr. President, the work of this organi- 
zation, Tools for Freedom, is an out- 
Standing example of the important role 
Private enterprise can and has played in 
the economic development of developing 
countries. 

I ask unanimous consent that this 
article be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Toorur Am GOES OVERSEAS 


Icebreakers are not listed among the $1.9 
Million worth of tools and machinery ship- 
ped by Tools for Freedom to Africa, Asia, 
and Latin America during the past 3 years, 
but one effect of the program has been to 
break the ice“ for increased sales in those 
areas of U.S.-made equipment. 

Tools for Freedom's President Mansfield D. 
Sprague, vice president of the American 
Machine & Foundry Co., describes the or- 
Banization’s work in these terms: 

“It is a double-barreled. business program 
helping both self-help development overseas 
and the U.S. business community here and 
abroad. It is the contribution by American 
industry both of new, used, or outdated ma- 
chinery, equipment, and inventory to quali- 
fied technical and vocational schools in the 
developing countries. 

“e © + Sixty-eight schools have received 
Major shipments enabling them to double 
and even triple enrollments and to train 
€flectively large numbers of students where 
Only limited numbers could be accommo- 
dated before.” 

FIVEFOLD AIM 

In addition to laying the groundwork for 
More exports to countries familiarized with 
U.S. products through the program, Tools 
for Freedom helps to move old machine tools 
and equipment across our borders, increas- 
ing the potentials for domestic sales of new 
and improved machinery; enables young 
People abroad to receive training equipping 
them to lead their countries out of the 

underdeveloped” category; enhances the 

Corporate public relations programs of con- 
tributing companies; and provides an ex- 
Ample to foreign populations of U.S. free 
enterprise acting to meet the aspirations 
and needs of people everywhere. 

“The simple truth is, you can't sell type- 
Writers or machine tools where people don't 
know how to run them,” Mr. Sprague ob- 
Serves. “On the other hand, every 100 stu- 
dents trained on U.S. equipments represents 
100 possible future buyers of U.S. equipment. 

“Something often overlooked in many of 
these countries is that the majority of the 
People do not like to buy goods that they 
have not actually touched or manipulated be- 
fore. The technical schools provide the 
Widest opportunities to introduce American 
equipment.” 

HACKSAWS TO LAB EQUIPMENT 

From files and hacksaw blades to lathes, 
Generators, electronic testing machines, 
Printing presses, and laboratory equipment, 
the items contributed by more than 400 par- 
ticipating companies have been designed to 
meet almost every conceivable training need 
Of thousands of students in 51 countries. 
This summer, on the occasion of Tools for 
Freedom's 70th shipment, President John F. 
Kennedy observed: 

“The United States has the greatest back- 
log of tools of any place in the world. There 
is a great need for them in the newly de- 
veloping countries. If we could put young 
Students together with these tools it would 
give them an op ty to understand how 
idustrialization can improve the lives of 
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their people. This is the only way that their 
lives can be substantially advanced. 

“I want to commend the companies in- 
volved * * * for taking the leadership in 


this regard.” 
OFFICERS 


Among the 30 members of Tools for Free- 
dom's board of trustees is the Honorable 
Christian A. Herter, the President's Special 
Representative for Trade Negotiation. Ex- 
ecutive committee members, in addition to 
Mr. Sprague, are: executive vice president, 
Robert Morrow; vice president, F. Taylor 
Ostrander, assistant to the chairman, Ameri- 
can Metal Climax, Inc.; secretary, Robert M. 
Pennoyer, Patterson, Belknap & Webb; treas- 
urer, Paul E. Wallendorf, manager (Banking 
& Corporate Finance), General Electric Co.; 
Sylvan Barnet, partner, Barnet & Reef Asso- 
ciates, Inc.; Rowland Burnstan, Industrial 
Relations Counselors Service, Inc.; Karl G. 
Harr, president, Aerospace Industries Associa- 
tion; Townsend Hoopes, partner, Cresap, Mc- 
Cormick & Paget; Wiliam H. Lang, admin- 
istrative vice president and treasurer, United 
States Steel Corp.; Waldemar Nielsen, presi- 
dent, African-American Institute; Herbert P. 
Patterson, senior vice president, Chase Man- 
hattan Bank; and Robert H. Strange, senior 
financial adviser, Rockefeller Bros., Inc. 

Industry associations backing the program 
include Associated Industries of Massachu- 
setts, National Machine Tool Builders’ As- 
sociation, Woodworking Machinery Manu- 
facturers’ Association, and the American Ma- 
chine Tool Distributors’ Association. Head- 
quarters are at 345 East 47th Street, New 
York, N.Y., 10017. 

Inaugurated in Rhode Island in 1960, Tools 
for Freedom is a nonprofit, charitable, scien- 
tific and educational corporation organized, 
sponsored, and administered by the U.S. 
business community. 


RECOMMENDED 


Oversea training schools benefiting from 
the program are investigated and recom- 
mended by cooperating organizations such 
as the Pan American Union, African-Ameri- 
can Institute, and the Asia Foundation, to- 
gether with American businessmen or busi- 
ness organiztaions, U.S. Government agen- 
cies, and U.S. voluntary aid agencies such 
as CARE, American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, Catholic Relief Services, and Church 
World Service. 

Immediate goal of the program is to give 
300,000 students annually a chance to ac- 
quire useful skills at schools provided with 
needed training equipment. Students in 
Pakistan, the Philippines, Nigeria, Costa 
Rica, Colombia, and Tunisia are among those 
attending 53 schools in 17 countries receiv- 
ing equipment from Tools for Freedom. Ini- 
tial shipments have led to requests from an 
additional 340 schools in 56 countries. 


RESOURCES 


To show that the United States is preemi- 
nently qualified to meet the need, Tools for 
Freedom cites the American Machinist's 
finding ("8th Inventory of Metal Working 
Equipment”) that there are about 1,750,000 
obsolete metal-cutting and metal-forming 
machine tools in this country (mostly of 
1939 design or earlier), and Steel magazine's 
statement that “experts estimate * no 
other country has as much obsolete plant 
and equipment as the United States—895 
billion worth.” . 

STOCKPILE 


This great stockpile of equipment which is 
obsolete only in a relative sense—from the 
standpoint of U.S. technology—supplies a 
vital ingredient for technical training pro- 
grams in the countries served by Tools for 
Freedom. Where the price of a micrometer 
represents a school’s equipment budget for 
1 month, the value of the contributed tools 
and machinery is unmistakable. With such 
aid, industrially developing countries can be- 
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gin to supply themselves with critically 
needed middle-level skilled manpower. As 
Mr. Sprague points out, the worst shortage 
is not “of graduate engineers but of the tech- 
nicians who can maintain power stations or 
electrify a vil , run a sawmill, operate a 
machine shop, or heattreat metal.“ 


Tools for Freedom's list of most-needed 
equipment is led by machine tools, welding, 
and woodworking equipment, electronic and 
science apparatus, and printing equipment. 

The organization's administrative overhead 
is described as “modest” and is met by com- 
pany and foundation contributions. Con- 
tributing firms are also asked to make a 
cash donation of 5 to 10 percent of the equip- 
ment's fair market value, with both equip- 
ment and funds contributions tax deduc- 
tible. This is described as offering “one 
important added incentive to the American 
manufacturer to update his equipment be- 
cause it offers him a favorable tax writeoff 
as well as an immediate use for his outdated 
equipment.” 

SHIPPING 

Oversea transportation of the materials is 
arranged at no cost to participating com- 
panies through the cooperation of CARE, 
various private and U.S. Government agen- 
cies, and private shipping lines. Donor com- 
panies crate and deliver equipment to the 
port of embarkation. Trucking firms fre- 
quently provide free service. 

Tools for Freedom has enlisted major rep- 
resentatives of American free enterprise— 
acting on the basis of enlightened self- 
interest—in a significant international good 
will program. One index of the contributing 
companies’ enthusiasm is the fact that 30 
percent of them have included new equip- 
ment in their shipments. 


In the Literary Vineyards of Gettys- 
burg an Author Labors On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
weight of public attention has lessened, 
but its responsibilities still remain for 
Gen. Dwight D. Eisenhower. In his 
office and at home in Gettysburg, there 
is much activity in researching and 
writing about his Presidential years of 
service. The New York Times book 
review section of July 7, 1963, reports 
how “In the Literary Vineyards of Get- 
tysburg an Author Labors On.” General 
Eisenhower accepts this project with the 
same good nature and determination 
that is indicative of all his work. Many 
of us in Congress and throughout the 
country who admire President Eisen- 
hower so much look forward to reading 
his thoughtful observations. The article 
follows below: 

In THE LITERARY VINEYARDS OF GETTYSBURG 
AN AUTHOR LABORS ON 
(By Lewis Nichols) 

GETTYSBURG. —In an office near the center 
of this small Pennsylvania town, now breath- 
ing quietly again after the centennial of the 
battle that made it famous, one of the more 
harassed authors of the day sits working 
on a book. The title—there are to be two 
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volumes—is “The White House Years,” 
author, Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

He agreed to see a couple of callers the 
other day—what's one more interruption, 
when there have been so many?—in the 
compact building which once was part of 
Gettysburg College. This being a bit be- 
fore the July 1-3 centennial, people were 
walking around with odd-looking beards 
and costumes in the center of town a quarter 
mile away. Within the building, marked 
with no sign of identification beyond the 
stern “by appointment” notice by the bell, 
the author, researchers, and editors were go- 
ing over the final galley proofs of the first 
volume, “Mandate for Change,” which is to 
be published in October. 

The building is quiet, cool, soundproofing 
on the ceiling smothering whatever alien 
noise may have escaped the wall-to-wall 
thick carpeting on the floor. During the 
writing of the book, each of the two floors 
has its separate aind defined function. The 
first, or ground floor, is for the book, There 
is a conference room there, and the office 
of the former President's son, John Eisen- 
hower, now a Doubleday editor since his re- 
cent resignation from the Army. In book- 
cases along the walls are materials used in 
research, and also on this floor are some 
safes with formidable looking locks, contain- 
ing material that still is classified. For 
tracking down the odds and ends of mate- 
rial not found in Gettysburg, there has been 
a Washington researcher, Willlam Ewald, 
whose primary beat has been the Library of 
Congress. 

The second floor of the office is given over 
to what may be called other “usiness. Brig. 
Gen. Robert L. Schulz, retired, the former 
President’s aide, who has been with him 
since 1946, is in charge up there. On an 
average day, 100 letters come in, must be 
dealt with, and after a speech they arrive 
fivefold. It is up there that the demands 
are made on the former President’s time, 
thus leading to the harassment of an author. 

The former President's study is a corner 
room, his desk at an angle near the window, 
three leather-covered chairs for visitors. Be- 
hind the desk chair is a flag, and as he sits, 
casually leaning back, he faces the entrance 
door of clear glass, on which have been 
painted the five stars of a general of the 
Army. This is a photographer's dream—a 
picture of the subject taken through the 
stars—but the former President regards the 
whole thing as a little “too corny” for his 
tastes. The stars were put there because a 
number of visitors, mistaking clear glass 
ae an open door, banged thelr noses against 
t. 

For almost an hour in the morning, the 
former President talked amiably and easily, 
if a little ruefully, about the toll taken of 
an author’s time by sundry interruptions. 
He offered perhaps the best reason of all for 
writing a book—duty. Although it doesn't 
appear in the Presidential oath, he feels 
that any President owes to the future a com- 
plete, factual memoir of his years in office, 

“Very few of my predecessors have left 
definitive volumes,” he said. “What 
wouldn’t you give now to have n definitive 
memoir by Johnson, who succeeded Lin- 
coln—reconstruction, and all the rest? 

Some parts of it have been fun—it’s good 
to look back and test memory. Other times, 
when you try to describe the budget or 
something—how complicated that can get, 
and if you're not careful, how dull to the 
reader. 

“It has been nice to relive some of the 
events. I never made a decision which at 
the time I didn’t believe in, and I try to 
explain the decisions. For example, for the 
first 2 years, there was a precarious majority 
in the House, even stephen in the Senate. 
The opposition took over for the second 2 
years. People wondered why I didn’t 
lambast them, but you can't offer ice cream 
and rough-on-rats at the same time, and it 


the 
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was necessary to use persuasion. In 1956, we 
lost both Houses. I don't know how this 
happened. I probably won't even try to ex- 
plain it. 

“In writing this, I make a statement, the 
publishers say, How the hell do you know 
that?’ Then I have to prove it. Most of 
the papers are here. Some files are secret, 
of course, They can be used for checking 
but not quoted from. That's my son's job. 
He has been cleared, There are other files 
in Arlington and Abilene, but by and large 
our records here are in pretty good shape.” 

Had he ever taken offense at things done 
and said, and would he now, with pen in 
hand fight back? The answers, yes and no, 
in that order. 

“Of course I've taken offense, but I’ve 
trained myself all my life not to get into 
disputes based on personalities. Sometimes 
as I've been writing, I've found myself go- 
ing too far and have had to stop. I'm 
anxious never to ascribe motives to people, 
and this may make the book less exciting. 
Of some, I simply relate the facts, let people 
draw their own conclusions, The big thing 
is to lay out the reasons behind the deci- 
sions.” 

As to how close a President can come to 
properly evaluating his own Presidency, 
there are no illusions these days in Gettys- 
burg. “It can’t be done by anyone for per- 
haps 20 years. Maybe as far away as Mr. 
Hoover—maybe he can.” 

As a writer, President Eisenhower follows 
two systems—dictation, and by hand on 
ruled paper. The one full-time and two 
part-time secretaries who have been work- 
ing on the book are very fond of him, but 
they wish all were by dictation. Instead of 
reaching for another piece of paper when he 
reaches the bottom of one, he simply turns 
the first on its side and goes on writing 
along the margins. 

Some of the events he has set down from 
Taw research supplied by his son and Mr. 
Ewald, things, for example, that can be re- 
called from such tomes in Gettysburg as the 
bound Public Papers of the Presidents, and 
the daily appointment book down the 8 
White House years, in itself a fascinating bit 
of reading. Others he has written from 
memory, using the researchers as checkers, 
when Doubleday asks how the hell did he 
know that. While traveling, he has used 
odd moments of free time to write 10 or 12 
pages, which have been mailed back for 
transcription. One bit of raw material, 
while at hand, won't appear in the book. 
Former Prime Minister Winston Churchill 
has refused permission for the use of his 
letters to the President. While there is no 
factual explanation of this given in Gettys- 
burg, the assumption is that the Prime Min- 
ister’s son, Randolph Churchill, may wish, 
himself, to use them. 

Downstairs in the afternoon, it was in- 
formal and casual. The final bit of going 
over proofs took place in the conference 
room, its long table littered with galley 
proofs, scraps of paper, pads, pencils. At the 
table, two sides were lined up like opposing 
armies—two Eisenhowers on one, which 
would be the defense; Doubleday on the 
other, in the persons of Samuel Vaughan and 
Kenneth McCormick, editors, and Douglas 
M. Black, chairman of the board, and a 
friend of the former President. 

The former President wore loafers, a 
sports jacket, a sports shirt—although not 
quite a Truman sports shirt. At the start, 
he was addressed with careful solemnity as 
Mr. President.” As the conversation be- 
came a sort of amiable seminar on history— 
political, military, presidential—along with 


side discussions, the “Mr. President“ was 
dropped in favor of a “You.” Items: 
Vaughan (chief devil's advocate): “Mr. 


President, you say that right after your nom- 
ination, you went to Taft’s headquarters. 
What did you say?” 

Author: “He asked if it were all right if 
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his sons were present. I said certainly. 
Then I said, ‘I just came over to assure you 
that I want to be friends.“ 

Vaughan: “Now here, this is where you 
were president of Columbia.” 

Author: “I was against that. At the end 
of the war I wanted to go to some rural 
undergraduate college. I wanted no part of 
New York. I don't like vertical living. Be- 
sides the president's house, nothing had been 
done to it, you pushed down hard and your 
hand would go through the window sills." 

Black (hurt): “I was chairman of the 
buildings and greens committee then” 

Author (firmly): “Your hand would go 
right through the window sills.” 

Vaughan: Here's this insert you gave us 
yesterday.” 

Author (reading): “I suppose I'm going 
to have to go along with these split infini- 
tives.” 

Vaughan: They're your split infinitives.” 

Author (using pencil): “Let’s get some 
of them out of here.” 

With the first volume of the memoir now 
wrapped up, the former President has done 
the first draft of 13 chapters of the second, 
with 12 to go. He has sworn that whatever 
political or itching foot sirens may call, he - 
will devote this month and next to knocking 
off the dozen. When finished with his ac- 
counting of his Presidency, will he then 
keep on writing? 

“God forbid.” And then a pause, and this 
being an honest man, “Well, perhaps essays 
on the Presidency. Or articles on the passing 
scene, as I see it.” 


The Militants Have Gone Too Far in 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, earlier 
editorials from the Peoria Journal Star 
which I inserted into the Recorp indi- 
cated that the mood of the Peoria, III., 
community was favorable to Negro dem- 
onstrations. Now we see by the following 
editorial that the actions of the NAACP 
are hindering the Negro cause in that 
area. Under unanimous consent I in- 
clude the editorial of August 21, 1963: 

PICKETING, MILITANCY, AND FAIRNESS 

Well, the militants can be proud of them- 
selves. 

They have succeeded in destroying a mood 
and a broad move to widen Negro employ- 
ment across the board in this community, 

The appeal of the speaker who protested 
against cautionary editorials because they 
came from caucasian editors seems to have 
had its response. 

It was followed by renewed demonstrations 
which were then stepped up to the porns of 
transgressing the law, 

And now we are busily painting ourselves 
into a corner in this community bickering 
over whether picketing violates the earlier 
agreement, 

Picketing? It isn’t just picketing anymore 
when it crosses the line to putting kids under 
truck wheels, and other acts of physical ob- 
struction. 

Let's not talk double talk, 

All this does is get everybody involved in 
side issues. Already, the militants over- 
looked the fact that there was also a white 
awakening blooming in this community and 


a widespread mood and movement among 
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the major employers to make an extra- 
Special effort not merely to correct any past 
discriminatory effects of hiring procedures 
but to broaden Negro employment opportu- 
nities, specifically. 

That is easier said than done, when one 
has a functioning organization that must 
keep functioning efficiently to support the 
efort. It is always easier to obstruct and 
disrupt and destroy than to build solidly— 
be it jobs or anything else. It was definitely 
underway. 

Behind it were two powerful forces: (1) A 
white awakening to the reality that some 
longstanding practices resulted in actual 
discrimination, and (2) the desire to rem- 
edy the situation in time and avoid trouble 
in this community. 

Rightly or wrongly, that second incentive 
has largely gone down the drain, now. 

There is confusion over what the NAACP 
and its leadership really want. To many, 
many people there is not a question whether 
they want fair employment, jobs, or more 
than those the honor of taking part in a 
Physical way in the revolt—and in some 
Cases wanting above all the badge of that 
honor, a trip to jail. 

In this kind of confusion, there is a 
Serious doubt in the minds of many whether 
any amount of employment in any number 
of companies will make any real difference 
in the end result so far as the NAACP insist- 
ing on finding something, someplace to dem- 
onstrate about, and stepping up such dem- 
onstrations beyond the rights of free speech 
to a self-satisfying defiance of law. 

Thus, the militants, in seeking to put on 
the pressure have succeeded in taking off the 
Pressure. They had it on. Now, this con- 
fusion makes the special effort that was un- 
derway seem useless. 

The steam has gone out of it, at the very 
least. 


Some say the NAACP leadership doesn't 
Want any progress unless it can come di- 
Tectly in the presence of NAACP action— 
One step at a time. 

We do have something of that sort of 
Spirit demonstrated in that militant protest 
against a Caucasian having any right to even 
express himself independently on race rela- 
tions. It seems to be a segregated subject to 
that speaker, except for any Caucasian who 
Just wants to cheer anything the NAACP 


That was only one man speaking, but if 
that attitude spreads, and is taken seriously 
there will be a vast silence from 96 percent 
Of this metropolitan population on the sub- 
Ject of race relations. 

That wouldn't do much for real Negro 
Progress. 

Indeed, it is exactly what must not hap- 
Pen. Caucasians must express themselves 
independently, not only in words but in 
&ctlons—independent actions to clean up 
Questionable hiring practices and eliminate 
all forms of discrimination against indiyid- 
uals on the basis of color. 

Nothing that has happened, nor none of 
the interpretations of what to expect justifies 
for one moment a single act of discrimina- 
tion on the part of any employer. 

That central, basic, moral fact must not 
be lost in all the dust that has been kicked 
Up by zealous people who can’t tell the dif- 
ference between thunder and lightning, and 
apparently think the thunder creates the 
lightning instead of vice versa. 

This obligation exists whether there are 
demonstrations or not, whether there are 
agreements or not, indeed, whether there is a 
militant NAACP or no NAACP at all. 

Any person determined not to be pressured 
into hiring Negroes by the NAACP ought to 
be equally determined not to let that pres- 
Sure cause him to discriminate against indi- 
vidual Negro job applicants. 
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Whether you are sympathetic or have be- 


come unsympathetic with some tactics, the 


first order of business is to remember that a 
grievance does exist and to hire on a fair, 
nondiscriminatory basis whether you get 
credit for it or not from the NAACP. 

The actions of the NAACP in the past have 
helped the Negro cause. They have contrib- 
uted to a Negro awakening and to a white 
awakening. Present actions by them seem to 
be backfiring, and it is a mistake to prejudge 
the future, Future actions by the NAACP 
may help or hinder. : 

But whether they help or hinder, the white 
awakening should guarantee progress inde- 
pendently of anything they do, for the fair 
hiring of capable Negro job applicants, and 
in other areas of past discrimination. 

It can, on its own, do this. 

We must not get the dust of these dis- 
criminations in our eyes, but must proceed 
to do what is right, regardless of any feelings 
about one or two Negro leaders and their fol- 
lowers’ actions. 


The Economie Rainbow and the 
Pot of Gold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, when 
President Kennedy was a candidate for 
the office of the presidency in 1960, he 
made a speech in Cadillac Square, De- 
troit Mich., on September 5. After 
praising the then Gov. G. Mennen Wil- 
liams, and Governor-Candidate Swain- 
son—he stated, among many things, and 
I quote: 

And finally, if we are going to grow the way 
we should grow, we must adopt fiscal policies 
that will stimulate growth and not discour- 
age it. Every American who financed a home, 
who bought a refrigerator, who bought an 
automobile, bought a television set, has suf- 
fered from this high-interest rate policy. 
Those of you who bought a home for $10,000 
with a 30-year mortgage, are going to pay,out 
$3,300 more for that house than you would 
have paid in the Truman administration. 
This kind of growth that I am talking about 
is not antibusiness. It is probusiness. It is 
not antiprivate enterprise. It is proprivate 
enterprise, and it is pro the American people, 


And so.on, ad nauseum, for his politi- 
cal campaign to become President. 

This is one of the examples in which 
sheer demagoguery paid off. Somehow 
many in the public were convinced that 
America would get moving again if only 
this charming, vigorous, aggressive young 
man, who seemed to have such brilliant 
and far-reaching ideas and plans on how 
to run this country, were elected. 

So now we are in 1963. The President 
took office in 1961. We have experienced, 
since 1961, a Kennedy deficit which totals 
more than $20 billion. 

The short-term interest rates have 
been raised. Instead of encouraging 
loans and investments, the Federal Re- 
serve Board has forced banks to borrow 
at the discount window. They now pay 
4 percent to borrow from the Federal Re- 
serve banks. U.S. commercial banks, 
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who used to pay the cheapest price to 
borrow from the central bank, now pay 
more than banks in Switzerland—2 per- 
cent—Holland—3.5 percent—France— 
3.5 percent—and Germany—3 percent. 

When President Kennedy took office, 
the Government spent $81.5 billion. 
Estimated Government spending last 
January was to have been $98.8 billion, 
and the President proudly announced a 
short time ago that it instead was $97.8 
billion. But on August 13 of this year, 
Treasury Secretary Dillon, in testimony 
before the House ways and Means Com- 
mittee, stated that spending may be as 
much as $101 billion next year. With 
this he gave us a couple of aspirins, by 
assuring that the official spending pro- 
gram would not go over the $102 billion 
mark. 

Astronomical jumps have been taken, 
since 1961, in our national budget, in our 
Federal payrolls, in our national debt. 

Our balance-of- payments deficit has 
reached an annual rate of $5.2 billion. 
According to the President’s own Com- 
merce Department reports, the balance- 
of-payments deficit in the second quarter 
of the year was about $1.3 billion—a 
$500 million increase over the first 3 
months of the year. Balance of pay- 
ments—in simpler language—means the 
widening difference between the amount 
of money leaving the country and the 
lesser amount coming in. 

Now we find our gold supply has fallen 
from a high of $24,771 million in August 
1949—to $15,583 million. 

Home foreclosures are at an alltime 
high. The foreclosure rate is now above 
four per thousand—but 3 years ago it 
was less than three per thousand. 

Do we—or do we not have inflation? 

The plain truth today is that the Fed- 
eral Government is not in a wholesome 
financial position. Yet we still hear the 
“vote getting” attempts to sell the Amer- 
ican public tax cuts without a cut in 
Federal expenditures. 

When we Republicans—with previous 
encouragement from the President's own 
factfinding committee headed by Gen. 
Lucius Clay—and many, many “parti- 
sans” from the President’s own Demo- 
crat Party—helped bring about a 
tremendous cut in foreign aid spending 
authorizations, we were called irrespon- 
sible and partisan” by the President. 

Many of us are beginning to feel we 
cannot afford much more of the Presi- 
dent's brand of moving ahead not to 
a balanced budget and sane balance- of- 
payments policy, but to increasingly un- 
balanced budgets, and increasing bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits. Many of us 
are beginning to wish the President 
would stop “making like a candidate” 
and start “making like a President.” 

It is time for him to live up to the 
bright promises of his election campaign. 
The fabled pot of gold at the end of that 
rainbow—so vividly pictured by then 
Senator Kennedy—seems to be located 
overseas now. And it seems to be filling 
up rapidly. < 

Mr. Speaker, the other day I received 
an outline of the personal opinion of 
a senior analyst of the Dempsey-Tegeier 
& Co., Inc., financial news service, titled 
“In Re: Gold.“ It sounds interesting. 
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While I am not an economist, nor an 
owner—nor even contemplating the 
purchase of gold stocks—I feel it is worth 
being brought to the attention of the 
House membership, and the public. I 
therefore insert this article with my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
as follows: 
In RR: Gop 

I have been asked whether I think gold 
stocks are attractive for purchase at this 
time, and my answer is No.“ 

I cannot see any sense in devaluing the 
dollar. More than one can play at this 
game, and if we devalue today England, 
France, Japan, Belgium, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, et al. would devalue within 48 
hours in the same proportion, and what will 
have been gained? 

This whole balance-of-payments problem 
is ridiculous, and demonstrates a complete 
lack of self-discipline. Presently our ex- 

are $21% billion—and our imports 
are 616 billion—so gold should be flowing 
to the United States at the rate of $5 billion 
a year. Instead it is flowing out at about 
a $3 billion rate. It didn’t make any differ- 
ence in the profligate years—the years when 
we defeated half a world and bankrolled 
those who stood beside us. Then came the 
years when we lifted the fallen to their feet— 
friends and foes alike. Why not—we were 
and are a good people and we are very rich, 
so we paid out more dollars than we took 
in. Of course these dollars we've spent 
keep turning up, turned in by an increasing 
number of idiots who do not think the dollar 
is as good as gold. 

We have been told for a generation that 
gold is valueless except for jewelry, and we 
have believed it, but the idiots keep multi- 
plying, each with a handful of dollars de- 
manding idiot money—gold. And now, we 
are beginning to face up to the ugly fact 
that internationally we are on the way to 
going broke, but why? First, we do not 
have the guts to cut at least $1 billion per 
year out of the foreign ald program. Every 

will assure you privately that 
this can safely be done. Second, we do not 
have the guts to cut $1 billion out of our 
military spending abroad. This can be done 
easily by cutting the tour of duty and re- 
fusing to allow dependents of the military to 
join them abroad. Eisenhower tried to do 
this, but soon gave in before the political 
pressures. Third, we should sharply limit 
spending by American tourists abroad. They 
spend $2.9 billion while foreigners only spend 
$1 billion here, so almost $2 billion goes 
down the drain. From the foregoing you can 
see how you can stop the gold drain real 
quickly and make it unnecessary to devalue 
the dollar. However, we will not do so be- 
cause we are political cowards. 

I have a better solution than devaluing 
the dollar. Just a few short weeks ago we 
demonetized silver, passing a bill which pro- 
vided that we did not have to buy or sell 
silver anymore. The silver certificates are 
redeemable only in paper money, and as 
fast as they go through the banks they are 
being retired from circulation. What if 
we just pass another bill to demonetize gold? 
Just refuse to buy it or sell it an any price. 
The dollar would then fluctuate in the for- 
eign exchange market up or down the same 
way as the pound, franc, mark, Swiss franc 
and yen. If the dollar declines in the for- 
eign exchange market it will make our goods 
cheaper and our exports will increase, turn- 
ing the balance of payments in our favor. 
After all, no other country in the world has 
a fixed price for gold or a specific amount of 
gold backing for its currency. Why should 
we? 

Grorce W. Peru Feito. 
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No. 1, Maryland: The Gamblers’ 
Paradise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. PAUL A. FINO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. FINO. Mr. Speaker, for the past 
several months, I have brought to the 
attention of Congress the scores of 
nations throughout the world that have 
utilized Government-operated lotteries 
not only as a compromise with the 
gambling problem but as a revenue- 
raising device as well. 

I have shown how 77 foreign coun- 
tries have recognized and accepted the 
human urge to gamble as a normal, in- 
stinctive trait which should be regulated 
and controlled by the Government for 
the people’s benefit. 

Mr. Speaker, today, and in the coming 
weeks, I intend to discuss the vast 
gambling activities here in the United 
States which have grown into a $50 bil- 
lion a year business. I also intend to 
discuss the panorama of gambling and 
crime in America—in different States, 
cities, and towns. 

Because of our stubborn refusal to 
open our eyes to the bold print of com- 
monsense, we have turned this country 
into a gamblers’ paradise. We have, 
thanks to the hypocrites and bluenoses, 
helped the underworld crime syndicates 
to fatten themselves from gambling 
revenues. 

I wonder, Mr. Speaker, whether the 
Members of the Maryland congressional 
delegation are aware of the illegal 
gambling that goes on in that State? 

While part of the gambling is strictly 
legal, most of it is illegal. Maryland 
ranked fifth in the Nation, last year, in 
parimutuel turnover. More than $160 
million was wagered at Maryland tracks 
in 1962 which brought into the coffers of 
the State treasury over $9 million. 

However, according to the McClellan 
Committee on Gambling and Organized 
Crime, off-track betting far exceeds legal 
betting on the horses. Maryland’s share 
of the estimated national off-track yearly 
turnover is $860 million and this figure 
only represents less than half of the 
total illicit gambling in that State. 
Therefore, the extent of gambling in 
Maryland may well approach the sum 
of $2 billion a year—all but a small part 
of it being illegal. 

Mr. Speaker, it is common knowledge 
that gambling syndicates skim about 10 
percent of the take—this would amount 
to a haul of $200 million in Maryland. 
These moneys constitute the treasury of 
the underworld. So long as gambling is 
illegal and clandestine, the crime syndi- 
cates will wax fat. Of course, not all 
of this profit stays in criminal hands. 
The biggest expense faced by the syndi- 
cates involves the corruption of the proc- 
ess of government. 

I do not know whether the Maryland 
congressional delegation realizes it but 
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their State is heavily subsidizing the 


+ forces of organized crime with each mo- 


ment that gambling is chastised rather 
than controlled by officialdom. 

Society, Mr, Speaker, is the greatest 
victim of the failure and refusal to reg- . 
ulate and control gambling through the 
most obvious means—a Government-run 
Federal lottery, We know that the crime 
syndicates have a good cause to oppose 
a national lottery but, it seems to me, 
those reasons which are good cause for 
their opposition are also good causes for 
our action. 


Pork? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. RALPH J. RIVERS 


OF ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. RIVERS of Alaska. Mr. Speaker, 
unrefuted in the recent s 
on the floor of the House in which Mem- 
bers rebutted the smear-like tactics of 
Life magazine in its issue of August 16 
on the subject of so-called pork was that 
portion of the story pertaining to the 
U.S. Employment Service under the 
heading of “The Steaming Pork Casse- 
role—Tasty Items in the Dish.” After 
speaking of the scope and cost of the 
U.S. Employment Service, the article 
says: 

Here is where the pork gets mixed into 
the dish. To attract professional people, 
some State agencies build elaborate offices 
with free parking lots in downtown dis- 
tricts. * * * Last year only 40 percent of the 
people USES placed were unemployed, 


Judging from the reaction to this arti- 
cle of Mr. Gil Johnson, Commissioner 
of Labor of Alaska, who is also head of 
the Alaska State Employment Service, 
the subject statement about the em- 
ployment service is far afield indeed, as 
evidenced by the telegram which I have 
received from him, as follows: 

Following wire sent to editor of Life mag- 
azine: “I must take exception to your state- 
ment in August 16 issue that only 40 percent 
of the people placed by the U.S. Employment 
Service were unemployed. Alaska State em- 
ployment is affiliated with Public Employ- 
ment Service, Our records show that of the 
nearly 10,000 persons placed in jobs during 
the 12-month period ending July 30, 1963, 
87 percent were unemployed, Unfortunately 
your writers apparently ignored the job- 
finding services provided by the employment 
service network to the physically handi- 
capped and unemployed veterans. The job- 
counseling service given applicants and the 
activities of the service in combating auto- 
mation and obsolescence of skills through 
retraining programs. You have apparently 
been misled by the current campaign being 
conducted across the Nation by the fee- 
charging employment agencies. I would ap- 
preciate it if you would give your readers a 
complete report on the activities of the U.S. 
Employment Service.” È 


In concluding my remarks, Mr. Speak- 
er, may I say that although Life maga- 
zine went far out of its way to broaden 
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its attack to include worthwhile pro- 
grams based upon public policy and the 
general welfare, it said nothing about 
the highly preferential and deficit-pro- 
ducing second-class mail rate under 
Which it mails its magazine each week 
to its subscribers. Honest reporting 
Should include a fair evaluation and 
balanced presentation. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD, Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many ‘Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
Subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
Sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
National security interests. In many 
Cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
tively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself, 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

Batpwin, N.Y., 
July 13, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
Member of Congress, House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. : 

Dear Mr. Froop: Just a few words to ex- 
Press to you that I am in full accord with 
You in your endeavor to set up a Committee 
On Captive Nations, Accomplishment of 

will certainly help counteract constant 
administration attempts to forget, ignore, 
and brush under the table the ordinary 
U.S. citizen's desire to keep the problems 
and memories of the captive nations alive 
and to help them out and perhaps (I sin- 
derely hope) eventually assist them in get- 
ting out from under Communist domination. 
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We face in the United States today the 
massive job of reeducating our people— 
counteract the liberal and one-world “do- 
gooders” and bleeding hearts and dupes, 
make the people aware that this is the 
United States of America, the best, kindest, 
and strongest (under God) country in the 
world and we can—we must—we will remain 
free and assist any honest group who have 
similar desires. 

Very truly yours, 
W. S. BOERCKEL, Jr. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Hon. Congressman FLOOD, 
House of Representatives Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

The Armenian Youth Federation of Amer- 
ica at its 30th annual and national conven- 
tion ‘unanimously expresses its appreciation 
for your concern regarding freedom of cap- 
tive Armenians. 

THIRTIETH NATIONAL CONVENTION 

ARMENIAN YOUTH FEDERATION OF AMERICA. 

ELMONT, LONG ISLAND, N. V. 
July 12, 1963. 

Deak CONGRESSMAN FLOOD: The enclosed 
newspaper clipping appeared in the Long 
Island Daily Press of July 11 and it was like 
a breath of spring to read of it. The special 
committee of which you speak would be a 
vital force in our everlasting battle with 
atheistic communism. 

In these days of appeasement and events 
designed to “Not anger or upset Mr. K. or 
Mao Tse-tung.” It is a revelation. 

Just now there are many people in this 
country who are rejoicing over the so-called 
split in the Communist world. There is a 
split, to be sure, but as I see it the only split 
is in the method of How best to bury us” 
the coexistent way or the hard way, spon- 
sored by Communist China. The murderers 
of the Kremlin have quite well succeeded in 
their method, considering the number of 
nations which are now lost. 

We should do all we can, and there is a 
good deal we could do, to needle both op- 
ponents, to keep the fight going and to 
exacerbate it to a maximum. The worst 
disaster for the West would be the restora- 
tion of fully united policy within world com- 
munism, no matter which faction came out 


on top. We must never lose sight of the fact 


that communism has made its great glacial 
advances under the soft, not the hard, 
strategy. Only at times of open revolution- 
ary crisis, and not always then, does the 
hard line become serious. The riproaring 
slogans of the hard line are often a com- 
pensating expression of the weak position of 
the super revolutionaries, as in the present 
dispute. 
Respectfully, 
Epwin R. MURPHY. 


How One Can OBSERVE CAPTIVE NATIONS 
WEEK 


President Kennedy has invited all Amer- 
icans regardless of race, color, or creed, to 
observe Captive Nations Week, July 14-20, 
with “appropriate ceremonies and activities.” 

The tragedy of the people held captive be- 
hind the Iron Curtain, bamboo curtain, and 
Berlin wall is graphically demonstrated by 
the one-way flow of human traffic to the free 
world. 

Just one example from the report of the 
U.S. Committee for Refugees, states: An- 
other refugee torrent was almost dried up at 
its source when East Germany, on August 19, 
1961, erected the Berlin wall. In a 12-month 
period before the wall, more than 200,000 
Germans had crossed to freedom. The wall 
proved a most effective dam although—by 
tunnels, leaping barriers, 
rivers and canals—an additional 21,000 have 
made good their escape. More than 100 died 
trying. There are now upward of 4 million 
refugees from the East in the Federal Repub- 
lic of Germany.” 3 
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What can one person do to try to help in 
any small way the people in such Communist 
colonies as Albania, Armenia, Cuba, Czecho- 
slovakia, East Germany, Estonia, Hungary, 
Latvia, Lithuania, North Korea, North Viet- 
nam, Poland, Rumania, Tibet and the 
Ukraine? 

Write a letter to Congressman DANIEL J. 
Foo who has introduced a measure (H. Res. 
14) to establish a Special Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations. Mr. FLoop says: The popular 

to H. Res. 14 has been so en- 
thuslastic and impressive that I feel duty- 
bound to disclose the thoughts and feelings 
of many Americans who have taken the time 
to write men on this subject. These citi- 
zens are cognizant of the basic reasons un- 
derlying the necessity of the proposed com- 


“mittee. They understand clearly the vital 


contribution that such a committee could 
make to our national security interests. In 
many cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which is de- 
voted to the task of studying continuously, 
systematically, and objectively all of the 
captive nations, those in Eastern Europe and 
Asia, including the numerous captive nations 
in the Soviet Union itself.“ 

Address: House Office Bulding, Washing- 
ton, D.c. 

RUTE Hkunsrrp. 

BROOKVILLE. 

JuLy 13, 1963. 
Hon, Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN SMITH: I am writing 
this letter to urge quick action on House 
Resolution 14 which provides support for the 
establishment of a Special Committee on 
Captive Nations in the House of 
Representatives. 8 

Our very able Congressman from this dis- 
trict, the Honorable DANIEL J. Hoon is 
among those working in favor of this 
measure. 

Very truly yours. 
JoHN C. MCNAMARA. 
JULY 11, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL J. FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR REPRESENTATIVE FLOOD: This letter is 
written in support of House Resolution 14 
which you Introduced to establish a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations. ; 

My wife and I heartily endorse your pro- 
posal not only because we believe the estab- 
lishment of such a committee would 
strengthen the security of the United States 
by alerting more of our citizens to the suf- 
ferings of the captured peoples but because 
we believe the United States is honorbound 
to do everything in its power to secure the 
freedom of these people or be untrue to its 
God-given heritage of liberty and justice for 
all 


I am going to follow this letter with one to 
my Congressman [Jon WYDLER] urging him 
to support your resolution in every way pos- 
sible. 

Good luck anyway. 

Sincerely, 
James P. HEALY, JR. 


Clean Air Without Federal Control 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. RALPH HARVEY 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 
Mr. HARVEY of Indiana. Mr. 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing editorial from the August 20, 
1983, issue of the Greensburg Daily 
News: 

CLEAN Am WITHOUT FEDERAL CONTROL 


Clean air in all sections of the Nation is 
desirable. 

Some areas have experienced difficulty, in 
large measure from smog in certain types of 
weather. - 

This has applied in particular to Los An- 
geles, Calif., where fog, climate, and wide- 
spread use of motor vehicles have combined 
to bring about an annoying and unhealthful 
condition. The remedy appears to be re- 
duction of exhaust fumes. One of the 
leaders in the manufacture of anti-smog 
equipment is Arvin Industries, of Columbus. 

Where there is a concentration of indus- 
try, some air pollution is certain to develop. 
At least, city air is not as pure as that 
breathed by rural residents. 

Within the past 2 decades, the problem 
of air pollution has not been eliminated but 
conditions have improved. In part, this is 
due to efforts of local and State units of 
Government. Industry, too, has made a 
contribution in this field. 

H. R. 6518, entitled the “Clean Air Act“ has 
been passed by the lower House of Con- 


gress. 
Under this act the Attorney General of the 
Nation would be empowered to go into any 


area, with or without a request from local 


and State officials. He could bring suit, even 
though local efforts were being made to com- 
bat the problem, 

If a State deemed that air pollution came 
from industries in an adjoining State, the 
Attorney General could file a suit. 

The amount of spending over a 3- to 4- 
year period is estimated at $90 million. 

Some of this sum would be used for re- 
search. However, local communities would 
be willing to engage in research, if less 
available funds were not channeled to the 
Federal Government in the form of taxation. 

Everyone desires pure air. The problem 
of air pollution, it would seem, can be solved 
best on a local level with possible State co- 
operation. 


Herb Clark, of the Tipton, Iowa, Con- 
servative, Wins Best Editorial Award 
at Annual Meeting of the National 
Editorial Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently I had the privilege of calling at- 
tention to the fact that Mr. Herb Clark, 
of the Tipton, Iowa, conservative, had 
been granted the Best Editorial Award 
by the National Editorial Association for 
his editorial, “We Honor a Dream,” a 
tribute to former Presidents Herbert 
Hoover and Harry Truman, written the 
day of the dedication of the Herbert 
Hoover Library in West Branch, Iowa. 

This is the second editorial citation 
received by the Tipton Conservative in 
the last 2 years. In 1962, Herb Clark 
was awarded a citation for “editorial 
page excellence,” the highest editorial 
AROR award given to weekly papers in 
owa. 


In addition, he has twice been honored 
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by the National Editorial Association for 
news stories, In 1953 while news editor 
of the Marengo Pioneèr Republican, he 
received a third-place award for the 
story of the Marengo bank fire. In 1960 
a story about the “Bennett Bank Rob- 
bery” also received a third-place award 
in newswriting. 

These awards are in addition to State 
honors to the Tipton Conservative for 
general excellence, use of photographs, 
typographical excellence and highest 
honors in the coverage. 

We are proud of Herb Clark for his 
constant deduction to highest journal- 
istic principles which is reflected in the 
honors which have come to him and the 
papers for which he has written. 

He is an Iowan by birth and training. 
He was born in Tama, Iowa, May 19, 
1918. He attended the University of 
Iowa and received a bachelor of arts 
degree in journalism in 1940. Since 
his graduation he has done graduate 
work at the State University of Iowa 
and the University of Washington. 

Herb Clark started his career in jour- 
nalism while he was still in college. He 
was a sports writer for the Iowa City 
Press Citizen during his undergraduate 
days. After graduation he went to work 
for the Tama (Iowa) News Herald. He 
then became part owner and publisher 
of the Toledo (Iowa) Chronicle and 
served in this capacity from 1948 to 
1952. In 1953 and 1954 he was news 
editor for the Marengo (Iowa) Pioneer 
Republican. In 1954 he became a stock- 
holder in and the editor for the Tipton 
(Iowa) Conservative, at which paper 
he is still winning honors. 

He has some teaching experience on 
his side. He taught English and jour- 
nalism during the 1947-48 school year 
at the Burlington (Iowa) High School 
and during the school year 1952-53, he 
was an instructor in the school of jour- 
nalism at the State University of Iowa. 

Typical of the leaders of his genera- 
tion he has a fine military record. He 
enlisted January 7, 1941 and served over- 
seas for 3 years in the European Theater 
of Operations with the 9th Infantry Di- 
vision and the 7th Corps. He was sepa- 
rated from the service with the rank 
of captain. He is now a lieutenant colo- 
nel assigned to Army Intelligence and 
Security. He just completed 2 weeks of 
active duty at summer camp at Camp 
McCoy, Wis., attending Reserve com- 
mand and general staff school. 

Herb Clark is married and has five 
children. He married the former Ruth 
Hinkhouse. Their children are Arthur, 
13; Krista, 11; Brian, 9; Stuart, 7 and 
Maeve, 6. Mrs. Clark still finds time 
to teach at the Bennett (Iowa) School. 

The citizens of Cedar County, Iowa, 
will continue to be exposed to faithful 
reporting and thoughtful editorial opin- 
ion as long as we have people in the edi- 
tor's chair with the background, train- 
ing and sincere dedication which Herb 
Clark brings to his weekly task of turn- 
ing out a highly readable, interesting and 
factual newspaper, the Tipton Conserva- 
tive. And Herb Clark will continue to 
receive citations for the excellence of 
his work as long as the people who judge 
these efforts look for originality, clarity 
of thought and purity of prose, 


August 26 


Interest Equalization Proposal Ignores 
Underlying Causes of Balance-of- 
Payments Deficit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee is currently hold- 
ing hearings on H.R. 8000, the so-called 
interest equalization tax. I have stated 
several times that such a tax attempts 
an unwarranted control over investment 
market. This is a proposal unprecedent- 
ed in the postwar period. The bill, if 
passed, would severely restrict the free 
flow of capital, despite the bland state- 
ments by the administration that they 
do not advocate capital control. 

Further, the proposal as originally 
presented, and even more so now due 
to the exemption that has been granted 
in the case of Canada for the issue of 
new securities, and the reservation of 
power in the President to suspend its 
operation if he deems it necessary, is 
nothing more than an attempt at an 
interim solution to the problem, that 
does not take cognizance of the real 
causes behind our balance-of-payments 
deficit. We must improve the invest- 
ment climate at home by balancing our 
domestic budget in order to present an 
investment market that will be competi- 
tive with foreign markets. Only in this 
way can we diminish the outflow of 
capital, and reach a long-term solution 
to our deficit in international payments. 

Mr. Speaker, I would like to have read 
in the Record at this time an editorial 
from the July 27 issue of Business Week 
magazine that points up the failings of 
the administration’s proposal and argues 
cogently for a long-range solution to 
the problem: > 
THe Wrong War To Prorecr THE DOLLAR 

It has been evident for some time that the 
U.S. balance-of-payments situation was be- 
coming so serious that the measures required 
to deal with it would have to be drastic, dis- 
agreeable, and, in all probability, unpopular. 
The program announced by President Ken- 
nedy last week certainly fits these ca- 
tions. Whether it will do the job is another 
matter. 

The starting point for any discussion of 
the balance of payments should be the sim- 
ple fact that the fundamental position of 
the U.S. dollar is strong. Year in and year 
out, the United States runs a favorable bal- 
ance of something like $4.3 billion in its 
ordinary commercial accounts. The only 
reason there is a payments problem is that 
we dissipate this balance each year 
through— 

Military expenditures overseas to defend 
the free world and to check the expansion 
of communism into such areas as Laos. 

Foreign aid to strengthen our allies and 
to help the underdeveloped countries. 

Oversea investments by U.S. business which 
buys plants and by U.S. investors who ac- 
quire the securities of foreign borrowers. 

The President's program for dealing with 
this situation is a package, consisting of a 
modest rise in short-term interest rates to 
attract foreign capital, a small cut in mill- 
tary spending, a promotional program to in- 
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crease exports, and a punitive tax on the 
purchase of new foreign securities. Each 
element of the program is well-intentioned. 
But taken all together the various compo- 
nents simply do not add up to an effective, 
coherent whole. 

The rise in the discount rate—intended to 
make U.S. short-term investments more at- 
tractive to foreigners—is very late. It prob- 
ably is too small to make a material differ- 
ence in international capital movements. 

The cut in military spending is a step 
in the right direction, but it does not go 
far enough. The United States remains 
committed to the proposition that it will 
pay for the defense of allies who are well 
able to defend themselves, allies who, in 
fact, are the principal beneficiaries of the 
fow of funds that our adverse balance of 
payments produces. . 

This means that if President Kennedy's 
program is to provide a satisfactory answer 
to the balance-of-payments problem, the 
special tax on investment in foreign securities 
will have to be so effective that it makes up 
for the deficiencies of the other measures in 
the package. And this is the essential weak- 
ness of the program. 

In the last analysis, the securities tax is 
a gimmick, an ingenious subterfuge dreamed 
up by some bright adviser in a backroom 
who wanted to get the effect of regulating 
capital issues without risking the political 
repercussions that a direct and overt con- 
trol would have set off. Like most subter- 
fuges, it promises to do the job badly if it 
does it all. The penalty tax will not shut 
off borrowing in the American market. It 
simply will drive away the high-rated bor- 
rowers who can get money elsewhere, leaving 
the market to the sort of borrowing who is 
willing to pay anything for his money just 
so he can get it. 


AN OVERDOSE OF INGENUITY 


From the moment it was announced, 
the proposed tax started running into 
trouble. First, the New York Stock Ex- 
change issued a warning: Either the effec- 
tive date would be postponed or trading 
would have to be suspended in foreign se- 
curities. Then, Canada made urgent repre- 
sentations that the penalty would shut off 
the flow of capital on which its industry 
depends, To take care of this hardship, the 
President was compelled to ask for discre- 
tionary authority to suspend the tax. Thus, 
the administration winds up asking, in ef- 
fect, for discretionary control over capital 
issues, but without the flexibility—or the 
frank assumption of responsibility—that 
outright regulation of new issues would in- 
volve. 

In an effort to get the best of two worlds, 
the administration, as it might have ex- 
pected, has got the worst of both, 

With the main feature of its program—the 
“equalization tax”—already cut to shreds, 
the wisest thing the administration can do 
is back up and start over. 

To handle the immediate problem—the 
movement of capi abroad—the Treasury, 
acting through the 12 Federal Reserve banks, 
can call in the leaders of the financial com- 
munity throughout the country and explain 
to them in simple direct fashion the neces- 
sity for drastically curtailing the floating of 
foreign securities in this market. Ap- 
proached on this basis, the leading invest- 
ment men and commercial bankers of the 
country unquestionably would join with the 
administration in voluntarily policing the 
flow of dollar loans. 

Such a voluntary restraint could not last 
indefinitely. But it could last long enough 
to permit the administration to draw up a 
real long-term program for eliminating the 
balance-of-payments deficit. 

Such a program will have to avoid all gim- 
micks and come to grips with the fundamen- 
tal problem of cutting U.S. spending to the 
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point where we are living within our means. 
The question is whether we have the self- 
discipline to take the steps that we must take 
to prevent the collapse of the dollar. This 
question cannot be evaded by clever devices. 
It must be faced headon. 


Peace Corps Experience Valuable 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Peoria Journal 
Star indicates that the Government, pri- 
vate industry and universities now realize 
that the experience one can obtain 
through Peace Corps activities opens new 
dimensions of knowledge for the individ- 
ual. Under unanimous consent, I in- 
clude the editorial of August 20, 1963: 

Peace Corps BOON: BROADENED YOUTH 


There is one absolutely sure benefit to be 
gained from the Peace Corps and it is a great 
benefit—although never mentioned in the 
original pitch for such an organization. 

We are getting the first signs of it now 
with the first 400 volunteers completing their 
2-year term, and these already confirm one 
of the safest predictions we ever made in 
these columns, 

These folks are in great demand already 
by the Government, by private industry, and 
by universities. 

They should be. 

In spite of the total variety, the over- 
whelming majority of Peace Corps volunteers 
are eager, talented, well-educated young 
people, and when they finish their tour they 
have spent the better part of 2 years living 
in some obscure foreign country. 

They have lived there not in an American 
compound, but with the native people of 
the place. They have worked there not in 
the seclusion of an embassy, but with the 
native people dealing with grassroots prob- 
lems. 

Above all, they have grappled with the 
earthy problems of the common people in 
these lands not at committee table, but 
in the fields, side by side * * * and not with 
an instruction manual from headquarters, 
but out of their own initiative and ingenuity. 

We just haven't had anybody doing this, 
privately or publicly, heretofore, and these 
young people have a monopoly on the kind 
of experience and the kind of information 
about many, many countries that is in- 
valuable. 

We're all familiar with the complaints 
about ambassadors who don't speak the 
language.” In fact, it has been worse than 
that. Too many diplomatic experts have 
had neither the formal language nor a real 
comprehension or feel for the realities of the 
countries in which they serve. They spend 
their whole career in the synthetic, unreal 
facade atmosphere, isolated in the social and 
political climate of the top few. Their 
understanding of the country is limited to a 
few statistical studies, and other bloodless 
sources, 

No wonder, as we expected, the Foreign 
Service eager to hire the returning Peace 
Corps people. 

Private industry, already active in under- 
developed countries, is being urged by our 
Government. to invest in them, and this 
promises to offer the newest expanding mar- 
kets and the only tax-break areas left, so 
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these talents and this background experi- 
ence is of great value and demand in in- 
dustry as well. So, indeed, is the Peace 
Corps tradition of people in far-off and ob- 
secure sites where they have to think for 
themselves. 

Finally, this kind of information, of course, 
opens up a whole new dimension of knowl- 
edge and experience to the colleges, and they 
seek Peace Corps people, too. 

Only 400 will be available this year, but 
next year there'll be 2,500 more, and in 10 
years 40,000 such “grads” will be a very im- 
portant part of the leadership in American 
Government, industry, and education. 

Whatever else the Peace Corps accom- 
plishes, this will fill a tremendous gap in the 
kind of skills and know-how available to our 
country. 

From our experience with them, we be- 
lieve it will be 40,000 people who have learned 
the importance of grassroots leadership and 
the weaknesses of centralization. 


Foreign Aid Revolt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES B. HOEVEN 


A OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. HOEVEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a splendid editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Sun- 
day Star of August 25, 1963. This edi- 
torial lifts the camouflage from President 
Kennedy’s unwarranted outburst about 
the slash in foreign aid authorizations 
by the House of Representatives. The 
President should have learned by now 
that he should not go on television and 
radio when he is angry. Furthermore, he 
should also realize that under the Con- 
stitution, the President only proposes 
legislation and the Congress disposes. In 
cutting the foreign aid authorizations, 
the House of Representatives was clearly 
ahead of the President in appraising the 
sentiments of the American people, In 
fact, the House of Representatives was 
simply reflecting the views of the Ameri- 
can people who are becoming fed up with 
the endless program of foreign aid: 

FOREIGN Aw REVOLT 


President Kennedy will not find many buy- 
ers for his thesis that the deep slash made 
by the House in the foreign aid authorization 
was the result of “a shortsighted, irrespon- 
sible and dangerously partisan action" by 
the Republicans. 

The basic trouble with this convenient 
explanation is that 66 Democrats joined 156 
Republicans to make up the 222-vote ma- 
jority in favor of the $585-million cut. It is 
true, of course, that Republican leaders ad- 
vocated the slash and that it was supported 
by more Republicans than Democrats. But 
the President is misreading the signs if he 
really thinks that this sharp rebuff to his ad- 
ministration can be explained away solely 
on grounds of political partisanship. 

Mr. Kennedy spoke wistfully of bipartisan 
support for foreign aid in the fifties, when 
he was in Congress. But we are living now 
in the sixties, and there are many indications 
that the American people are becoming fed 
up with the seemingly endless program of 
foreign aid. Not the least of these indica- 
tions is the House vote itself. If one wishes 
to attribute that yote to partisanship, all well 
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and good. In this context, however, it must 
be conceded that the Republicans at least 
think they are responding to the popular 
will, Certainly they would not take such a 
partisan position if they thought it would 
alienate the voters. 

The President says he now looks to the 
Senate to restore the full amount of the au- 
thorization request so the House, in confer- 
ence, will have an opportunity “to reconsider 
its ill-advised action.” The Senate should 
give careful consideration to the points 
which have been raised in opposition to the 
cut, although some of these objections are 
of highly dubious validity. From Mr. Ken- 
nedy’s point of view, however, the outlook 
is not hopeful, Minority Leader Dirksen has 
said the Senate may sustain the House cut. 
And even if it is restored in whole or in part, 
two hurdies will remain—the conference 
with the House and the rugged annual battle 
with the Appropriations Committees. 


Mid-Continent Area Power Planners 
Offer a Money-Saving Plan for the 
Generation, Transmission, and Ex- 
change of Electric Power in the Mid- 
Continent Area 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED SCHWENGEL 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. SCHWENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 21, I had the privilege of partici- 
pating in a dinner meeting in Washing- 
ton at which several Members of Con- 
gress from the Midwest were briefed on 
the plans and purposes of a new orga- 
nization of power suppliers in the North 
Central States who have formed Mid- 
Continent Area Power Planners— 
MAPP. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion is to coordinate the planning, con- 
struction and operation of the power sup- 
ply facilities in the area. Membership 
is available to any supplier in the area 
who subscribes to the principles and ob- 
jectives of the program. The following 
is a list of the companies who have 
formed the organization: 

MEMBERS OF THE MID-CONTINENT AREA 

POWER PLANNERS 
a PA Hills Power & Light Co., Rapid City, 
~ Denira Power Electric Cooperative, Minot, 

Cooperative Power Association, Owatonna, 


Minn. 
5 Power Cooperative, 


Eastern Iowa Light & Power Cooperative, 
Wilton Junction, Iowa. 

Interstate Power Co., Dubuque, Iowa. 

Iowa Electric Licht & Power Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 

Iowa-Ilinois Gas & Electric Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa. 

Iowa Power & Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Towa Public Service Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 

Iowa Southern Utilities Co., Centerville, 
Towa. 

Lake Superior District Power Co,, Ashland, 
Wis. 


Minnesota Power & Light Co., Duluth, 
Minn. 


Minnkota, Power Cooperative, 
Forks, N. Dak. 

D E Utilities Co., Minneapo- 
lis, Minn, 


LaCrosse, 


Grand 
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Northern Minn. Power Association, Vir- 


Minn. 

Northern States Power Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Northwestern Public Service Co., Huron, 
S. Dak. 

Omaha Public Power District, Omaha, 
Neb. 

Otter Tail Power Co., Fergus Falls, Minn. 

Rural Cooperative Power Association, Elk 
River, Minn. 

Union Electric Co., St. Louis, Miss. 


You will note the list includes 7 
generation and transmission coopera- 
tives; 14 investor-owned companies and 
the Omaha public power district. The 
service territory of these suppliers is in- 
cluded in the States of Iowa, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, North and South Dakota, 
Montana, Missouri, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Wyoming. 

I am pleased that out of the seven Iowa 
firms which are members of the Mid- 
Continent Area Power Planners, two are 
from the district I represent: the East- 
ern Iowa Light & Power Cooperative of 
Wilton Junction, Iowa; and the Iowa- 
Tilinois Gas & Electric Co. of Davenport, 
Iowa. 

The program of these power planners 
is consistent with the objectives outlined 
recently by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion and is directed toward the develop- 
ment of integrated regional planning 
among members to form the basis of a 
large regional power pool utilizing the 
latest technological advances in extra 
high voltage transmission, generation, 
and fuel sources. 

This is an important step forward in 
bringing together electric cooperatives 
and investor-owned utilities so that they 
can concentrate on bringing consumers 
the best possible electric service at the 
lowest possible cost. I find the statement 
of policy worthy of note and commend it 
to the attention of all Members of Con- 
gress: 

STATEMENT OF POLICY OF THE MIDCONTINENT 
AREA POWER PLANNERS 

Membership in the Midcontinent Area 
Power Planners is open to all local electric 
power suppliers who are dedicated to fur- 
nishing the best possible electric service at 
the lowest reasonable cost to all consumers 
thereof in the midcontinent area and who 
subscribe to the following objectives: 

1. To support the principle of local con- 


trol and operation of electric power facil- 
ities. 

2. To promote integrated regional plan- 
ning among MAPP members toward the 
establishment of a regional power pool. 

3. To recognize the right and obligation 
of each MAPP member, regardless of size or 
type of corporate organization, to own or 
otherwise provide for the facilities required 
to supply the present and long-range elec- 
tric power requirements of its consumers. 

4. To recognize the right of existing mu- 
nicipal generating systems to share in the 
benefits of integrated regional planning. 

5. To provide an organization for coordi- 
nating the activities of MAPP members in 
planning, constructing and operating an in- 
tegrated electric power system utilizing the 
latest technological developments in high- 
voltage transmission, generation facilities 
and fuel sources. 

6. To provide an organization for develop- 
ing co-ordination with adjacent electric 
power suppliers, including the Federal agen- 
cies, insofar as such coordination does not 
interfere with each MAPP member individ- 
uality, local initiative and corporate freedom. 


To get an idea of why the regional big 
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power operations planned by Mid- 
Continent Area Power Planners are 
feasible today, first look back half a cen- 
tury to the early days of the electric 
power business. The electric power busi- 
ness of 50 years ago can be compared 
with the automobile transportation in- 
dustry of that day. Not too many people 
owned cars and those who did were not 
able to go very fast or very far. There 
was no need for big automobile factories 
and superhighways then, and building 
them would have been a waste of time, 
effort, and money. The cars and the 
roads of 50 years ago, therefore, served 
their purposes pretty well. Similarly, 
the electric power systems and facilities 
of the day did the job well, although they 
were small by today’s standards. 

Just as our modern automobile manu- 
facturing industry and our modern high- 
way systems have been developed, elec- 
tric generation and transmission systems 
have been greatly expanded and modern- 
ized to keep pace with the tremendous 
increase in use of electric power. The 
average home electric consumer today 
uses more than five times as much elec- 
tricity as he did only 25 years ago. Rapid 
population growth is continuing, along 
with study increases in per capita use of 
electricity. It is estimated that by 1980 
the total peak demand for electricity by 
Mid-Continent Area Power Planners 
member consumers will be 23 million 
kilowatts, more than three times the 
present total demand. These growing 
needs call for the integrated operations 
planned by the Mid-Continent Area 
Power Planners. 

Appearing on the program which ex- 
plained the nature of the organization 
and spelled out its objectives were Mr. 
Earl Ewald, Mid-Continent Area Power 
Planners chairman and executive vice 
president of the Northern States Power 
Co., who presided; Mr. Kenneth S. Vig, 
the Mid-Continent Area Power Planners 
coordinator, of the Lignite Electric 
Power Cooperative in North Dakota, who 
outlined the power plans for Mid- 
Continent Area Power Planners; Mr. 
Edward E. Wolter, general manager of 
the Rural Cooperative Power Association, 
who spoke for the rural electric co- 
operatives; Mr. C. F. Moulton, General 
Manager of the Omaha Public Power 
District, who spoke for the district; and 
Mr. Charles H. Whitmore, president of 
Iowa-Illinois Gas & Electric Co., Daven- 
port, Iowa, who spoke for the investor- 
owned utilities, 

The other Members of Congress and I 
who participated in the meeting found 
Mr. Whitmore's remarks especially sig- 
nificant and I am privileged to include 
his address as a part of this extension 
today. Mr. Whitmore is one of the fine 
citizens of my community who has been 
very sensitive to the needs of the com- 
munity and is keenly aware of the obliga- 
tion a utility has toward the community 
it serves. I am glad that he was present 
and had the opportunity to present his 
own remarks which follow: 

SERVICE TO OUR CUSTOMERS 

GENTLEMEN: Service to our customers is 
the primary goal of each of us in MAPP. 
We aim to supply electricity in quantities 
and at prices which will permit our cus- 
tomers to enjoy ever-increasing benefits and 
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Pleasures from the work that electricty will 
do for them. 

The record of past performance is interest- 
ing and enviable, we believe. With only 6 
percent of the world’s population, the United 
States continues to outstrip by far any other 
country in the production of kilowatt-hours 
of electricity. The latest figures show that 
we produced 37.1 percent of the total world 
production, This is more than the combined 
Production of the next six countries—Russia, 
United Kingdom, Japan, West Germany, 
Canada, and France. 

Russia’s production is a distant second— 
13 percent, barely one-third that of the 
United States. On a per capita basis our 
lead over Russia is nearly three and one-half 
times. We produced about 4,800 kilowatt- 
hours of electricity per person in 1961 com- 
Pared with about 1,420 kilowatt-hours per 
Person in Russia. We estimate that this 
Margin of nearly 3,400 kilowatt-hours will 
Erow to over 4,400 kilowatt-hours by 1970 
when our annual production per capita is 
expected to be about 7,555 kilowatt-hours. 

This tremendous power wealth in produc- 
tion and productive capacity is available to 
meet whatever the needs or desires of our 
customers today and will be available in 
Ample time and quantity to meet their needs 
and desires of the future. 

In the course of providing this bountiful 
Power supply, the average cost per kilowatt- 
hour has declined almost constantly. The 
Most recent figure is 2.45 cents per kilowatt- 
hour—less than one-tenth as much. as 
Thomas Edison’s first customers paid and 
about half of what it was 25 years ago. In 
terms of the family budget; Americans spent 
Only 14 percent of their disposable personal 
income for electricity in 1961. Meanwhile, 

comparison, they were spending 19.5 per- 
Cent for food, 9.5 percent for clothing and 
2 percent for tobacco products. 

How has this record been achieved? We 
believe that a significant factor has been the 
Preponderance of local control and opera- 

m of electric power facilities.- This prin- 
tiple of local control and operation is one of 
the primary principles which binds all of us 
in MAPP together. From this association 
Will come the financial rewards of coopera- 
tive long-range planning and pooling of our 
facilities. Meanwhile, maintenance of local 
control and operation will be assurance to 
dur customers that their best interests are 
at utmost importance to us. Service to 
dur customers is our prime objective. 

CHARLES H. WHITMORE. 


Special Committee on Captive Nations 


SPEECH 


HON. BARRATT O'HARA 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


1 Mr. O'HARA of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
~ join with the distinguished gentleman 
rom Pennsylvania {Mr. Foop! and 
many of my colleagues who have spoken 
on this decision, in urging the prompt 
creation of a Special Committee on the 
Captive Nations. I hope and pray that 
session will not adjourn until the 
Special committee for which the distin- 
Suished gentleman from Pennsylvania so 
long has worked has been authorized. 
; I venture the prediction that if the 
€solution creating this special commit- 
is brought to the floor of the House, 
will be adopted by a unanimous vote. 
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This is the time in the long struggle 
of the free world against the evil forces 
of communism that we should give 
strong and positive reassurance to the 
millions of men, women, and children in 
the captive nations that they are now, 
and shall continue to be, in the subject 
of our interest and our determination 
to strive for this liberation with no 
faltering in our effort. 


Labor Department Study Expected To 
Show Apprentice Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in 1961 
the Republican Policy Committee study, 
“Operation Employment,” called atten- 
tion to the fact that the heart of the 
Nation’s unemployment problem pri- 
marily is the lack of skilled workers to 
fill job vacancies rather than a shortage 
of jobs in the economy. Recently, in- 
creasing attention—including congres- 
sional attention in the form of the Man- 
power Development and Training Act of 
1962—has been paid to this important 
aspect of the problem. 

On June 10, 1963, the Lawyer's Weekly 
Report, prepared by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
called attention to a study by the De- 
partment of Labor of the Nation’s private 
on-the-job training and apprenticeship 
programs. The reason for the proposed 
study is a growing awareness that greater 
efforts must be devoted to training if 
the Nation is to meet its future needs 
for skilled manpower. 

I am encouraged by the increasing 
recognition of the needs in this area and, 
under unanimous consent, insert at this 
point in the Recorp the Lawyer’s Weekly 
Report which brought the Labor Depart- 
ment’s proposed study to my attention. 

I also insert in the Recorp u letter to 
me of August 8, 1963, from Seymour L. 
Wolfbein, Director of the Office of Man- 
power, Automation and Training, De- 
partment of Labor, commenting upon 
the Department’s study. 

A SHORTAGE OF WORKERS—UNLESS 

Worried Government labor planners sense 
that the shortage of skilled workers is get- 
ting serious, yet they don't know that for 
sure, and they need to know before they can 
do something about it. If a survey they 
will soon take confirms their fears, they plan 
to redouble efforts to arouse more business 
interest in on-the-job training, and use some 
new tricks to stimulate enthusiasm for ap- 
prenticeship programs. 

A recent Presidential report on the Nation's 
manpower situation noted that apprentice- 
ship programs aren't supplying enough 
skilled workers to replace those who die, re- 
tire, or change occupations. About 320,000 
workers receive formal training annually, but 
only a fourth of those become journeymen 
each year—far too few to make up for attri- 
tion in the 8-million man skilled work force. 


Soon, the Government will make a na- 


tionwide survey to find out how many work- 
ers are actually getting on-the-job training, 
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as apprentices or otherwise. The result could 
be a somewhat higher figure than that given 
in the President's report, but officials don't 
think it will lessen fears that too few workers 
are being trained. 

If the study proves them right, officials say 
they'll try harder to convince industry that 
it needs to train more apprentices, One 
thing they can do, they say, is to renew an 
old suggestion that apprentices be made jour- 
neymen when they can do a journeyman's 
work—instead of waiting a specific number of 
years to “graduate.” They also want business 
to be less particular about who can become 
an apprentice. 

To get these points across, officials say they 
will begin taking their campaign higher in 
the business hierarchy—to company presi- 
dents and other officers—instead of to plant 
managers, personnel directors, and the like. 

Aucust 8, 1963. 
Hon. Tuomas B. Curtis, 
House o/ Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr. Curtis: The article cited in 
Lawyer’s Weekly Report which was included 


-in your letter of July 31 refers to the Bureau 


of Apprenticeship and Training’s survey of 
employee training by private industry in the 
United States. This report is expected to be 
available by October or November and should 
provide basic information on manpower de- 
velopment which can be of assistance to the 
Department in carrying out its responsibili- 
ties under title I of the Manpower Develop- 
ment and . 

The Manpower Report ot the President 
and a Report ot Manpower Requirements, Re- 
sources, Utilization and Training by the 
U.S. Department of Labor” which was trans- 
mitted to Congress in March 1963 contains a 
discussion (p. 107) om the training of skilled 
workers. The report indicates that despite 
the fact that this Nation's economic develop- 
ment and well-being depend upon an in- 
creasing number of well-trained craftsmen, 
limited progress has been made in recent 
years in significantly expanding apprentice- 
ship programs and enrollments.” The report 
concludes that “unless apprenticeship train- 
ing is increased, it will provide only a small 
5 of the journeymen needed by 

Title I of the Manpower Act directs the 
Secretary of Labor to examine in depth the 
training, resources, utilization, and require- 
ments related to the Nation's manpower. 
The Office of Manpower Development and 
Training is engaged in doing research in 
these manpower areas and it is also sponsor- 
ing contractual research designed to assist us 
in securing additional information on the 
Nation's manpower effort. 

Your interest in our program is most ap- 
preciated. 

Sincerely yours, 
SEYMOUR L. WOLFBEIN, 
Director, 


Almost Time for School Bells 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 

Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include an 
editorial. A 
- For the much younger generation, the 
end of summer has a special note. Sum- 
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mer’s end means school's beginning. All 
of us cherish our recollections of those 
summers long ago and the gathering of 
the new class at the schoolhouse in the 
first warm week of September. 

A short editorial published in the Com- 
munity News and Baltimore Countian, 
on Friday, August 23, 1963, recaptures 
for us, young and old, those pleasant 
memories of the past: 

ALMOST TIME FoR SCHOOL BELLS 

Everyone's view of summer is different, de- 
pending on his responsibilities, opportuni- 
ties and role in life. Many mothers very 
probably feel it has been long, noisy, busy, 
and hot. But a good many million children 
and dogs probably find it hard to believe that 
3 months could have sped so quickly and 
that the school doors are about to open once 


The sounds and smells and experiences of 
summer vacation are still an important part 
of growing up. But there have been changes. 
The old swimming hole may have become a 
concrete-lined, chlorinated pool. The auto- 
mobile and airplane have vastly extended the 
scope of things that can be seen on a vaca- 
tion trip. School has changed, too, as the 
frontiers of man's knowledge have been 
been pushed back so rapidly in recent years. 
The amount of knowledge that must be 
packed into the heads of children in grade 
school and high school has vastly increased. 

As school bells prepare to ring again, let's 
salute our young people and those who guide 
them through ever more complicated fields 
of learning. In the great affairs of nations, 
in science, and in the complicated business 
of leading a good and worthwhile life, our 
need has never been greater for concerned, 
intelligent, educated men and women. 


Alabama Paper Pioneer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARMISTEAD I. SELDEN, JR. 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. SELDEN. Mr. Speaker, this 
month one of the South's leading pulp 
and paper pioneers announced his retire- 
ment. 

Erling Riis came to this country from 
Norway in 1911 with a new engineering 
degree in his pocket and a dream of a 
career in the paper industry. His out- 
standing success in this field is a tribute 
not only to the great ability of Erling Riis 
but also to the wonderful opportunities 
for advancement that exist here in the 
United States. 

In tribute to his many achievements 
in this industry, the new International 
Paper Co. research laboratory in Mobile, 
Ala., was named for him. A 7,000-acre 
International Paper Co. reservoir in Lou- 
isiana was named Lake Erling in 1958 in 
honor of this Mobilian by adoption. 

We from Alabama pay tribute this 
month not only to the mammoth con- 
tributions Mr. Riis has made to the pa- 
permaking industry in our State, but for 
his equally noteworthy contribution to 
community life. 

Mr. Speaker, I include the following 
tribute to this retiring Alabama business- 
man and civil leader from the August 4 
edition of the Mobile Press Register. 


tive in community life. 
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RETIREMENT TOLD For ErLING Rus 

Erling Rlis of Mobile, a pioneer in the 
South's pulp and paper industry, has retired 
from, International Paper Co., it was an- 
nounced this weekend. 

Rlis retired as general manager of the com- 
pany’s Southern Kraft Division in 1961; how- 
ever, he remained active With International 
Paper as a vice president and member of 
the board of directors. In 1962, he retired 
from the board, but remained a vice president 
in charge of manufacturing of byproducts, 
which position he held until his retirement 
from all duties which was actually effective 
last May 8. 

In addition to his position of leadership 
in the paper industry, Riis has been very ac- 
He is a past presi- 
dent of the Mobile Rotarians, past president 
of the local YMCA, and a former member 
of the board of directors for both the Mobile 
United Fund and the Mobile Chamber of 
Commerce. 

LAB HONORS HIM 


As a tribute to his vast knowledge of pa- 
permaking and engineering that resulted in 
many developments that were International 
Paper firsts in new products and new meth- 
ods, the company’s modern new research lab- 
oratory in Mobile was named the Erling Riis 
Research Laboratory in his honor in 1961. 
Also, the company’s 7,000-acre fresh water 
reservoir near Springhill, La., was named Lake 
Erling in 1958 and made available for public 
recreational use. 

Born in Oslo, Norway, in 1889, Riis was 
educated in Norwegian schools and in 1909 
graduated with a degree in mechanical engi- 
neering. 

After 2 years in the Norwegian paper in- 
dustry he immigrated to the United States 
and settled in Kaukauna, Wis. 

He worked in papermills there and in 1915 
came to Bogalusa, La., as chief engineer in 
charge of construction of the Louisiana Fibre 
Board Co. mill. Upon completion of the 
mill he was named pulpmill superintendent. 

INTERNATIONAL PAPER IN 1927 

In 1924, he became chief engineer in charge 
of construction of the Louisiana mill for the 
Louisiana Pulp & Paper Co. at Bastrop. 
When this company was purchased by Inter- 
national Paper in 1927, he joined the Inter- 
national Paper family. 

In the years that followed, he designed and 
supervised the building of International Pa- 
per mills at Mobile, Camden, Ark., Panama 
City, Fla., Georgetown, S. C., Springhill, La., 
and the conversion of the Moss Point mill 
from brown paper to bleached paper. More 
recently under his leadership, mills were 
built at Natchez, Miss., and Pine Bluff, Ark. 

In 1938, Riis was made vice president in 
charge of manufacturing for the Southern 
Kraft Corp., then a subsidiary of Interna- 
tional Paper. This was when he moved to 
Mobile. 

When Southern Kraft Corp. became 
Southern Kraft Division of International 
Paper in 1942, Riis was made a director of the 
company. 


The Work of the Delaware River Basin 
Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 
OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 
Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 


President, in 1961 the Delaware River 
Basin Commission was established, The 
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commission’s value to the citizens of New 
Jersey, New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Delaware is now an undisputed fact. 

The commission has as members the 
Governors of the four previously men- 
tioned States and the Secretary of the 
Interior, Stewart Udall. The purpose of 
the commission is to develop means by 
which the value of the river may be best 
taken advantage of by the four States 
through which it runs. One such proj 
ect is the Tocks Island Dam and reservoir 
proposal. Not only will the dam supply 
power for the surrounding area, but it 
will also provide a means for controlling 
the level of the river, the need for which 
was made poignant by the 1955 flood. 
The resulting reservoir will prove to be 
an excellent source of water supply as 
well as provide a magnificent recreation 
area for the residents of New York, 
New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 


I thing the Delaware River Basin 
Commission is a fine example of what 
States with mutual interest can achieve 
with cooperation. 


Mr. President, Mr. James F. Wright, 
the executive director of the commis- 
sion, gave a speech concerning the work 
of the commission to the delegates at- 
tending the 50th National Convention 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 
gress here in Washington on June 7, of 
this year. I ask unanimous consent to 
place the extent of that speech in the 
S ECORD as a reminder of what can be 

one. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REMARKS OF JAMES F. WricHt, Execurtve Dr- 
RECTOR, DELAWARE River BASIN COMMIS- 
SION, AT THE 50TH NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 
THE NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CON- 
GRESS, MAYFLOWER HOTEL, WASHINGTON, 
D.C., JUNE 7, 1963 


When our ofice up in Trenton was in 
touch with officials of this congress recently 
to discuss what my topic might be here, 
we found their interest typical of that which 
we are encountering everywhere. 

We are asked to tell how the four States 
got together, how the. Federal Government 
was brought in as an equal partner, and 
how we feel this partnership will work. 

I suppose most of you know many of the 
problems which go to make up the back- 
ground for the compact in which the Federal 
Government and four great eastern sea- 
board States legally recognize as a single 
geographic area the Delaware River Basin. 

While diminutive in size, the Delaware 
Basin is dynamic and potent. It is among 
the most densely populated of river basins 
and its population is growing rapidly. It is 
the home of Philadelphia, one of the world’s 
great cities and seaports. Its service area 
includes not only most of New Jersey, which 
is the Nation's most urbanized State, but 
also New York City, which now draws more 
than a third and soon will be drawing about 
half of its water supply from the upper 
reaches of the 12,000-square-mile Delaware 
Basin. 


The background for the compact was 
clouded by decades of controversy over wa- 
ter rights between New York City on one 
hand and the downstream States on the 
other. The increase of the Delaware Valley's 
industrial might, when added to the com- 
pounded domestic population situation, has 
made it more and more difficult to maintain 
high levels of water quality. It seems that 
droughts, with their accompanying fish kilis 
and threats of rationing of water for do- 
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Mestic use, are a regular occurrence along 
the Delaware. — 

Despite repeated drought conditions, of 
which this year has been typical, some of the 
Delaware's rich water resources run uselessly 
to sea, resulting not only in great waste but 
in depriving so many citizens of attainable 
improved recreation facilities. 

Flooding is also a regular occurrence. 
Fortunately, Delaware floods as bad as those 
which took more than 100 lives and caused 
More than $125 million in property damage 
following the back-to-back hurricanes in 
August 1955 are uncommon, However, even 
the annual average flood damages on the 
Delaware and its tributaries are listed by the 
Corps of Engineers at nearly $8 million. 

Events have demonstrated that river sys- 
tems which cross State boundaries, par- 
ticularly those of several States like the Dela- 
Ware does, fall to undergo true comprehen- 
sive development where there is a splinter- 
ing of responsibility. Not only must the re- 
Sponsibility be centralized, but this central 
authority must be provided the tools to 
work with. Consider that the Delaware at 
one point separates Pennsylvania from New 
York, at another New Jersey from Pennsyl- 
Vania, and at still another stretch Delaware 
from New Jersey. Then imagine the long 
history of hodgepodge jurisdiction within 
the basin over the various phases of its de- 
velopment within each of the four States, 
On top of this picture, superimpose the vari- 
ous Federal natural resource agencies. For 
the first time, there is now a basinwide cen- 
ter for coordinated effort. 

It so often takes a disaster to force the 
People into action, However, to their great 
credit, the basin States of New York, Penn- 
Sylvania, Delaware and New Jersey, as well 
us the cities of New York and Philadelphia, 
agreed during the year 1955 in a period of 
no particular crisis—other than a routine 
drought—that action must be taken to har- 
ness the Delaware. They launched what was 
known as the Delaware River Basin Advisory 
Committee and assigned it the ever so diffi- 
cult task of determining how the Delaware 
development should be pursued. It was 
Only by coincidence that tragedy struck soon 
afterward in the form of the 1955 flood. 

The advisory committee then intensified 
its work, and the Congress put the Corps 
of Engineers to work immediately to prepare 
u plan for the Delaware development. The 
corps received $2 million to make that study. 

I feel certain that even the most energetic 
and hard working among those who worked 
on the preparations of the Delaware Basin 
Compact would acknowledge that their 
efforts receive a great boost from the public 
Clamor for action which followed the August 
1955 floods. 

In the early 1960's both the diligent work 
of the advisory committee and the study 
= the Corps of Engineers began to bear 
ruit. 

The advisory committee came forth with a 
recommendation for adoption of a compact 
between the Federal Government and the 
four basin States, a unique arrangement 
under which a group of States and Washing- 
ton would for the first time become equal 
Partners in an operating venture. 

The corp's study produced a report in 
which nearly $600 million in water resource 
development facilities was recommended, 
with natural emphasis on flood control and 
Water supply. The corp's multipurpose re- 
Port also urged that provisions be made for 
hydroelectric power development, recrea- 
18 facilities, and other conservation meas- 


Many persons felt that it would be easier 
to achieve some of the ends seen in the corp's 
report than to get the four States and 
the Federal Government to go along with 
creating a new type of multipurpose, com- 
Prehensive, long-range river planning, de- 
velopment, and management agency. 
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Instead, the legislatures of the four States 
and their Governors seemed to Jump at the 
., Actually, the Governors jumped 

first, perhaps adding the extra weight need- 


ed to push through the proposals which were. 


at the time, about to be placed before the 
legislatures. 

At any rate, whether as à result of the 
early gubernatorial endorsements, whether 
due to an unusually high degree of inter- 
state cooperation which may have prevailed 
at the time, or perhaps due to the ingenious 
decision to make the Governors themselves 
the members of the commission, the com- 
pact was sped through eight houses of State 
legislatures in record time. 

Then came the Congress and the National 
Government. Objections and reservations 
were freely expressed in both the legislative 
and executive branches. At the time, I am 
certain that anyone working for the com- 
pact's adoption would have lamented the 
tough row they were hoeing in Washington. 

But in retrospect, could they complain now 
that the going was so rough after the enact- 
ment of a compact which was first seen by 
the Governors in the early months of 1961 
and 8 months later had cleared four legis- 
latures, four Governors, the U.S. Senate, the 
U.S. House of Representatives, and the Pres- 
ident? 

In December 1961 the Governors and U.S. 
Interior Secretary Stewart Udall, President 
Kennedy's appointee on the Commission, 
organized the Agency. 

The Commission's first Chairman was for- 
mer Governor David Lawrence of Pennsylva- 
nia. Secretary Udall was elected 1963 Chair- 
man of the Commission's first reorganization 
meeting last February in Wilmington, which 
also marked the first participation by Penn- 
sylvania’s new Governor, William Scranton, 
as a member of our Commission. 

Rather than impose the day-to-day bur- 
dens of the new Commission on the Secretary 
and the four Governors, all busy men of 
course, it was decided that each should have 
a voting alternate member. The five alter- 
nates conduct the policymaking affairs of 
the Commission at its monthly meetings in 
Philadelphia. 

I am sure that you can imagine that It has 
been a busy year and a half since that first 
organization meeting. Naturally, there are 
no great reservoirs, hydroelectric generators 
or immaculate streams as yet to show for our 
endeavors. We have had the normal prob- 
lems which go with setting up housekeeping. 
Commission headquarters, in line with an 
early decision by the Commission, had to be 
located at Trenton. We had to learn to live 
with the varying procedures and policies of 
the four State capitals in such matters as 
budget preparations and project clearance. 
We had to arrange all the logistic support 
needed in establishing a typical Government 
office. 

We may have no great new dams to show 
you yet, but we can show you more than 30 
hard-working employees, most. of them engi- 
neers and technicians in the planning divi- 
sion. Three branches—program planning, 
water quality, and project review—comprise 
that division, and they are made up of ex- 
perts in economics, water supply, water and 
land use, recreation, fish and wildlife plan- 
ning, hydroelectric power, flood control, vari- 
ous phases of antiwater pollution, and the 
other fields of river management. Navigation 
has been left to the Corps of Engineers, and 
this is about the only phase of river develop- 
ment and management in which our Com- 
mission is not directly involved from an op- 
erating viewpoint. 

Since it is unlikely that we shall become 
an actual construction agency, at least in 
the immediate future, the commission staff 
ean be expected to remain at about the 
same size for several years. Those employees 
of the commission who are not part of the 
technological crew make up my own direc- 
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torate of six persons and the seven-member 
administrative division which handles the 
everyday problems of personnel, payroll, fi- 
nance, purchasing and the like. 

All this is not to say that the commission 
has not been working toward its real pur- 
pose—the planning and development of a 
great river basin. At one of its first meet- 
ings, the commission adopted a phase 1 


“comprehensive plan for the basin's develop- 


ment. This plan's principal components are 
12 multipurpose reservoir projects and 8 
local watershed developments. Naturally, 
the work of the Corps of Engineers was of 
great value to the commission in drawing 
the plan, and this was demonstrated by the 
selection of eight multipurpose projects from 
the corps’ recommendations. 

No doubt most of you delegates have heard 
of the project in our plan which is fast 
becoming its dramatic showpiece. It is the 
12,000-acre Tocks Island Reservoir, which 
will be created by construction of a 160- 
foot-high dam across the main stem of the 
river just 5 miles north of the Delaware 
Water Gap. 

Congress already has authorized this and 
seven other big multipurpose dams in our 
plan that were recommended in the Army 
Engineers’ report. ; 

If the lawmakers here in Washington ap- 
prove legislation now before them to estab- 
lish the East's first big national recreation 
area. around the 37-mile-long Tocks Island 
Reservoir, this project will cover a total area 
of 72,000 acres. It will also cost $122 mil- 
lion, not including an assoclated pumped- 
back storage hydroelectric operation. 

In addition to big multipurpose reservoirs, 
the commission's first phase comprehensive 
plan includes a number of important small 
watershed development programs, many of 
them nearing completion, in which local au- 
thorities are involved in an effective partner- 
ship with the Soil Conservation Service and 
other agencies. 

In one of its important early decisions, 
the commission also exercised for the first 
time its historic jurisdiction for allowing 
out-of-basin water diversions by gran 
a small but significant diversion into the 
Wilkes-Barre area, which lies in the Susque- 
hanna River Basin. This most significant 
authority shifts the burden of deciding water 
right disputes to an instrument of the rivals 
themselves. Let’s call it settling out of 
court. 

The commission, in addition, granted the 
first approvals under the powers bestowed 
upon it by the compact to review all proj- 
ects by others which have a substantial 
effect on the water resources of the basin, or 
which may be in conflict with the commis- 
sion's comprehensive plan. The first of these 
approvals under the review function in- 
volved a Philadelphia sewage treatment 
plant. Another granted a group of utilities 
the right to construct a big pumped storage 
hydroelectric facility in New Jersey. 

Our Wilmington tion meeting 
was a most encouraging event. The four 
governors indicated in no uncertain terms 
that they are anxious that their States 
should shoulder their project cost responsi- 
bilities and share other burdens. Also, the 
new chairman, Secretary Udall, issued a bold 
statement of future commission policy 
which could well help shape the overall 
goals of this growing metropolitan region 
and the decisions on how they should be 
achieved. 

It was marked by a maximum of harmony 
and cooperation and a minimum of parti- 
sanship and regional rivalry. 

The first year of the commission's existence 
was also marked by a rather bappy period 
of activity in Washington. I mentioned 
earlier that the Congress has authorized 
construction of the first eight priority proj- 
ects in the commission's comprehensive plan 
with a total pricetag of about $220 million. 
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In addition, the 1962 Congress appropri- 
ated $100,000 for actual design and engine- 
ering work at Beltzville, a Pennsylvania proj- 
ect that is one of the eight projects author- 
ized by Co i 

In his budget message to the Congress, 
President Kennedy requested a half-million 
dollars for engineering and design work on 
Tocks Island and further moneys for Beltz- 
ville Reservoir. 

We also receive favorable reports for the 
chances for enactment this year of the Tocks 
Island recreation area plan. 

At the same time as many of these ad- 
vances seem to be underway, the commission 
is busy studying a whole range of policies 
and problems. 

One of these will be to determine the 
policies under which hydroelectric power 
should be generated at the Tocks Island Dam 
and possibly at other locations in the basin. 

Our hope is to devise policies under which 
the commission will harvest enough revenues 
to establish a significant credit base in order 
to embark on some of the other important 
developments needed within the basin. We 
shall examine the possible uses of such rev- 
enues to help in meeting such non-Federal 
responsibilities as water supply and recrea- 
tion. As now planned, recreation will be a 
Federal feature only at Tocks Island. 

An equally complex problem will be that 
of devising policies and procedures and ad- 
ministrative structure under which the bene- 
ficiaries of such non-Federal features, as 
recreation and water supply can contribute 
their fair share of the costs. 


At the moment, our staff is also formulat- 
ing procedures under which the commission 
can exercise its compact-directed duty of re- 
viewing water-connected projects proposed 
by others. You can imagine the complexities 
involved in establishing a policy in this area, 
No problem better highlights the interstate 
complexities of our makeup more than this. 

At the same time that we are working with 
these difficult policy issues, our staff is shap- 
ing programs for commission consideration 
in the fields of water quality, water supply, 
flood control, water and land use and fish 
and wildlife and recreation. 

All these must be integrated into the com- 
prehensive plan. The dimensions of this are 
under steady development by staff and in 
turn pose numerous unanswered questions 
for the present. We view a mature com- 
prehensive plan as much more than a gen- 
eral statement of needs and a list of projects 
to meet them. We feel that the economic 
and social policies to be and ad- 
vanced must be a foundation of such a plan. 

We think also that a plan should explain 
methods and principles governing the alloca- 
tion of benefits and costs, that it should des- 
ignate to the maximum extent possible the 
various responsibilities for project develop- 
ment and operation and financing, that it 
should provide for orderly and progressive 
amendment and modernization as changing 
conditions are recognized, and that it must 
insure the harmonious correlation of proj- 
ects yet unforeseen with the objectives and 
structures of the plan. Necessary quantita- 
tive and qualitative standards are, of course, 
an essential segment, 

Finally, we believe such a plan must not 
only be comprehensive but comprehensible. 
You can therefore appreciate why we need 
to conceive of this as a dynamic and evolu- 
tionary scheme rather than a one-time 
blueprint. 

At this time we are also working on the 
development of the commission’s water re- 
sources program, an annual document which 
must be prepared under the provisions of 
the compact. The water resources program 
is a detailed plan within our long-range com- 
prehensive plan. It enumerates those por- 
tions of the long-range comprehensive plan 
which are to be undertaken in the ensuing 
6-year period. The water resources program 


now in the mill, our first, will be unveiled 
early in the summer, 

I hope that I have given you a general 
picture of the events that led up to the 
enactment of our Federal-interstate com- 
pact, what we have been doing in our first 
18 months of existence, and some of our 
aspirations. 

At a recent meeting, New York State's 

conservation commissioner, Harold Wilm, 
compared our commission’s present status to 
that of the mountain climber that has just 
conquered the foothills only to be faced by 
great peaks ahead. Commissioner Wilm 
should know, for he is Governor Rockefeller's 
alternate member on our agency's governing 
body. 
It shows that we are on our way, however, 
and that we have our sights set high. I 
might add that we intend to get to the 
summit. 

Thank you very much. 


Pesticides and Congress—Threat 
Ignored 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to permission granted I insert into the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article which appeared in the Detroit 
News by Will Muller entitled “Pesticides 
and Congress—Threat Ignored": 

PESTICIDES AND CONGRESS—THREAT IGNORED 
(By Will Muller) 

If a U.S. Senator were told the bloater he 
ate in the Senate restaurant was contami- 
nated by Aunt Nellie's bluing water, he would 
race for the stomach pump at Naval Hospital. 

Bluing, useful in whitening linen or cot- 
ton cloth after laundering is a known quan- 
tity and relatively harmless,’ It can be made 
up of the proper proportions of indigo- 
carmine, water and gum arabic. Pesticides, 
much more dangerous, leave Congress indif- 
ferent. 

A report submitted to Congress by Interior 
Secretary Udall says that “25 of 26 speci- 
mens of bald eagle analyzed by his Depart- 
ment's scientists contained DDT, a pesticide 
which has caused considerable alarm, war- 
ranted or not.“ 

The bald eagle is vanishing. If a bald 
eagle, with insecticide inside it, can vanish, 
so, presumably, can a U.S. Senator. Here is 
food for senatorial thought. 

THE 14-CENT PEOPLE 


At present, Congress has set a ceiling of 
less than 14 cents a person on research to 
determine the eventual effect of the mush- 
rooming use of pesticides on the human race. 
Our 14-cent Congressmen would do well to 
study Udall's report. 

Scientists had reported earlier that pesti- 
cide residues can be found in an impressive 
number of the 180 million bodies of human 
beings in the United States. They are 
found in the water we drink and the food we 
eat and the air we breathe. 

Udall's report, based on the effects of pesti- 
cide on wildlife, is a shocker. It says that 
analyses of bird eggs and the young of birds 
disclosed pesticide contamination more than 
500 miles from the borders of pesticide use. 

“Even in remote areas of the world ani- 
mals have residues,” the report said. Water 
fowl and their eggs in the far North, and 
resident fish in streams in Alaska, were col- 
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lected in areas far from any known pesticide ` 
application, and they contained residues of 
insecticides, as did the surrounding vegeta- 
tion.” 

Whether DDT and other pesticides which 
refuse to disintegrate and are only spread by 
dilution are harmful to humans has never 
been determined to the satisfaction of the 
human race, which reminds us of an old song 
of World War I days which went: “I don't 
know what this war's about, but I'll be 
darned if I don't find out,” 

Fourteen cents a person hardly is enough 
to determine what the worldwide controversy 
over the use of pesticides is about—or settle 
it either. The spectacle of a U.S. Senate. 
engorged with pesticides, debating whether 
& test ban treaty will insure the safety and 
longevity of us all is a trifie baffling. 


ACTION LACKING 


There has been a crash program in the 
production and use of pesticides since before 
World War II. There has been no corre- 
sponding crash program on the part of Con- 
gress to determine its safety. 

Scientists now assume that adult ducks 
pass along their accumulation of pesticide 
residues in a yet unexplained manner that 
apparently concentrates them in their young. 
For a Congress fond of des over the 
debt that this generation is leaving to the 
next, this may be some solace. 

We may be leaving that next generation 
something solid after all—the residue of 
pesticides in more concentrated form than 
any this generation has been able to 
accumulate. 

All who cry alarm do not necessarily be- 
lieve in ghosts. They just don't want to be 
one. 


Teeners Baseball Team of Gaston 
County, N.C. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BASIL L. WHITENER 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. WHITENER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 16, 1963, the teener baseball 
team, sponsored by the Absher-Flowers 
VFW Post 9337, of Gastonia, N.C., won 
the world championship of teener base- 
ball in a tournament at Hershey, Pa. In 
their victory the Gaston County boys ac- 
complished a feat which will probably 
never again be equaled in that this rep- 
resented the third time that the Gaston 
County team had won the championship 
out of 4 years of competition. In 1962 
the Teeners of Gaston County did not 
win the championship but were runners- 
up in the tournament. 

The coaches and players on this cham- 
pionship baseball team were worthy rep- 
resentatives of their community and 
State. As champions of the world they 
will be outstanding examples to all youth. 

As a member of the sponsoring post, I 
have a personal sense of pride and ap- 
preciation of the outstanding athletic 
ability of the champions, I have an even 
greater sense of pride in the character 
and conduct of these fine young fellows. 

Since the attainments of these repre- 
sentatives of my home county are so out- 
standing, I would like to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial entitled Con- 
gratulations to the Teeners,“ which ap- 


1963 


Peared in the Gastonia Gazette August 
17, 1963, a news story entitled Welcome 
Champs,” which appeared in the same 
Newspaper on August 18, 1963, a column 
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by Harold Pearson, Memories Are Made 
of This,” which appeared in the Gastonia 
Gazette, August 19, 1963, and a roster of 
the team and its officials. 


Gastonia, N.C, VEW Teener Baseball Team, 1963 


Name 


Bill Grant. XP S 
Larry Harise 
Danny Suggs- 
Chuckie Steele.. 


School 


Ashley High School, Gastonia, N... 
Mount Holiy High School, Mount Holly, N-C 
14 | Belmont High School, Belmont, N. C 
14 | Bessemer City High School, Bessemer City, N.C. 


Parents 


and Mrs. C. E. Grant. 
Mr. and Mrs. Warren Hortsoll. 
and Mrs. W. II. Suggs. 

„ und Mrs. J. J. Steele. 


Dennis Wofford. ~- 15 | Belmont High School, Belmont, N. C.. Mr. and Mrs. E. A, Wofford. 
Jerry Burke 15 | Hunter-Huss High School, Gastonia, N.C Mr. and Mrs. J. P, Barker. 
Terry Stroupe. -..--- 14 | Cramerton High School, Cramerton, N.C Mr. and Mrs, A. R. Stroupe. 
Clove Ray fed 15 Stanley High School, Stanley, N. C Mr. and Mrs, T. C. Rayñekl. 
Ed Thompson... F Nise ee ees EE ee Re OA E Mr. and Mrs. R. M, ‘Thompson. 
ie Cochero! 15 | Bessemer City High School, Bessemer C Dr. and Mrs. R. I. Cochcroft. 
Dickie Giles 15 | Ashley High School, Gastonia, N. GC. Mr. and Mrs. II. T. Giles. 
Steve Barkle 15 | Belmont High School, Belmont, N. C. Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Barkley. 
arry Farmer. T DR” sah eel es a re Pe a A -| Mr. and Mrs, J. C. Farmer. 
John Rudisiil- č 14 Stanley High School, Stanley, N. C. Nr. und Mrs. J. C. Rudisil! 
EOW nn 14 | Grier Junior High School, Gastonis, N. C Mr. and Mrs, R. C. Owen. 


Coaches: J. V. McGinnis, mall carrier, U.S. Post Office, Gastonia, N. C., and Russ Bergmann, personnel director, 


A. M. Smyre Manufacturing Co., Gastonia, N.C. 
Adult manager: Ott Pittman, Gastonia, N.C 


Scorekeeper: Miss Linda Bergmann, student, Ashley High School, Gastonia, N.C. 


[From the Gastonia Gazette, Aug. 19, 1963] 
MEMORIES ARE MADE oF THIS 
(By Harold Pearson) 

August 11-16, 1963, will always remain as 
& memorable week for this writer, as well as 
for a select group of Gaston County citizens. 

Not only will it be known as the week 
Gaston County won its third World Series 
Of Teener baseball, but also as a week re- 
membered for the way in which the cham- 
Pionship was won and the attitudes, char- 
acter and feelings of the boys as well as 
those who journeyed to Chocolate Town, 
U.S.A. to cheer the boys. 

It will be remembered as a week of ex- 
Periences outside the actual game play. 

A day-by-day account of the week would 

show the people not fortunate enough 
to make the trip just what they missed and 
Why the 15 boys and their coaches will for- 
ever have etched in their memory, August 
11-16, 1963. But space would never hold it. 

How can they ever forget. the reception 
they received upon arrival? They were ac- 
Corded their choice of accommodations in 
the Park Golf Club. This is the huge club 
that is a part of the Hershey Estates and 
Serves as headquarters for the team during 
their stay. 

At their disposal was a championship golf 
course just outside the headquarters and on 
the other side was a swimming pool for 
their use. 

Just down the way was the huge amuse- 
Ment park where many nights the boys, 
and those traveling with the team, enjoyed 
exhilarating rides on roller coasters, ferris 
Wheels, etc. This was like having a county 
fair come to their doorsteps. 

Also available for the group's enjoyment 
along the sporting line was the daily work- 
Outs of the Philadelphia Eagles of the NFL. 

behemoths were just beyond leftfield 
and provided everyone with an extra thrill. 

Larry Hartsell possibly summed up the 
Week and its effect on everyone, when he ac- 
Cepted his outstanding player trophy Friday. 

With a smile that ran from ear to ear he 
told everyone “* * * this is something I 
Will never forget.” 

His immediate meaning was the trophy, 
but it is certain that his memory will also 
forever hold a spot for his week in “Choco- 
late Town.” 

If you were not there, you can never 
Tealize the extent of this week. Not having 
experienced some of the incidents, you can- 
Not comprehend the acceptance of the 

Tepresentative. Neither can 
realize the amazement, awe, and respect of 
the other visiting teams for the Gastons. 


Talking Wednesday night with Bill Fenton, 
one of the coaches of the Gloucester City, 
N.J., team which lost to Absher-Flowers boys 
in the finals, it took some time to try and 
explain why the Gastons are always there 
and always get such great support from the 
folks in Hershey, as well as the people back 
home. 

Delegations from Wisconsin, Ohio, Ari- 
zona, and elsewhere were also amazed. 


People of “Chocolate Town“ adopt the 


Gastons as soon as they arrive. It is the 
“home team.” In restaurants and on the 
streets they are recognized as the gentlemen 
of the tourney. 

As it is they are thinking of giving it a 
new designation for this 1 week of August 
each year. If the Gastons get up next year, 
they may find that they are visiting North 
Gastonia.” 

Jack Mathieson, national youth activities 
director for the VFW and tournament direc- 
tor, said Friday that “If Gastonia comes up 
one more time, we will probably have to 
designate a special section as the permanent 
summer home of Gastonia. 

“No other team has done so much, nor 
enjoyed such success in the teener program 
as the team from Gastonia.” 

All week long you hear these remarks. 

People in Gaston County, especially the 
parents of the players, can well be proud of 
the boys this year. 

J. V. McGinnis, who directed the team to 
the title called them the greatest bunch of 
boys I have ever seen in my life. 

Parents and friends of the boys can also 
be proud of the boys for the respect that 
they command in Hershey each year. Not 
only are they respected and feared on the 
field, but they are also thought of as the 
cream of the crop among the teams. 

Even the opposition has nothing but kind 
words for the Gaston boys. 

When they were playing the game Thurs- 
day against West Allis, Wis., for another shot 
at the championship, they had the vocal and 
moral support of Pennsylvania and New 
Jersey. = 

One Jerseyite called himself a rebel and 


we (New Jersey) feel that they are the best 
boys here. They were every one gentlemen.” 

This same person suffered a slight heart 
tremor Thursday night and was told by a 
doctor to stay away from Friday's games. 
However, he was there for both games Friday 
and was one of the first to congratulate the 
winners. 5 

Feeling like this toward a team that you 
are part of, if only in a reportorial capacity, 
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makes you proud. You find a place for them 
that you will always remember, 

Never will this writer forget August 11-16, 
1963, and the Absher-Flowers Teener Base- 
ball Team. 

And never will he see a chocolate bar with- 
out remembering how Chocolate Town, 
U.S.A., took one team and its representatives 
to heart. 2 


From the Gastonia Gazette, Aug. 18, 1963] 
WELCOME CHAMPS 
(By Harold Pearson) 

Late Saturday afternoon Gaston County 
welcomed home its heroes, the new world 
champions of teener baseball, 

Meeting the team on its return at the 
Catawba River Bridge, a giant motorcade, be- 
decked with streamers, took them on a trip 
through the county, because this was the 
county's team. 

Starting at the meeting point, the vic- 
torious teeners were first carried through 
Belmont, into McAdenville, up through 
Lowell and Ranlo, up Airline Avenue in and 
through Gastonia, where they came to stop 
at the post home of Absher-Flowers VFW 
Post 9337, the organization. that sponsored 
the team. 

Leading this parade through the county 
was Ralph Ross, North Carolina VFW de- 
partment chief of staff, representing the de- 
partment commander. His car was followed 
by a bedecked convertible carrying Gastonia 
Mayor Vic Phillips, Congressman Basi L. 
WHITENER, and National VFW Councilman 
James Wallace. 

Met at the post home by a huge delegation 
of parents and friends, tribute was paid to 
the new champs by officials and friends for 
a job well done. 

Mayor Phillips probably best expressed the 
feelings of the city and county with the 
words, “It is a proud and honorable moment 
when I can welcome you back to your beau- 
tiful home.” 

Russ Bergmann, who had made the trip 
with the previous champions in 1960-61 and 
assisted J. V. McGinnis with the team this 
year, also had nothing but praise for the 
team that really battled back.“ 

Closing out his tribute, Bergmann thanked 
the parents for the “loan of these great boys 
for the past month and a half.” 

J. V. McGinnis, who directed the team to 
the championship this year, told the group 
Saturday that he was indeed proud of them, 
of their ability and, most of all, their char- 
acter as gentlemen. 

Others paying tribute to the team were 
members of the group that made the trip to 
Hershey with the team, including Ebb Gantt, 
who broadcast the games back to the home 
folks. 

Post 9337 Commander Ern Hubbard, who 
was also with the team in Hershey, served as 
master of ceremonies and introduced the 
guests. 

A formal tribute will be paid the team 
Tuesday, August 27, when the sponsoring 
VFW post honors the team with a dinner at 
the post hall. 

[From the Gastonia Gazette, Aug. 17, 1963] 
CONGRATULATIONS TO THE TEENERS 


A certain amount of nostalgia hovered 
over the diamond like dust in Hershey, Pa., 
yesterday when the Gaston Teeners took the 
measure of Gloucester City, N.J., 1 to 0. 

It was in 1956 that Gloucester City turned 
back the Gaston team in like performance 
and left all of us here with aching hearts. 

No, there is no gloating here in the victory 
of our Teeners—just admiration and a head- 
ful of pride. 

It was the first time since 1954 that a team 
in the loser's bracket came back to win the 
series, and that’s exactly what the Gaston 
boys did. They lost one game and then had 
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to win three straight. 
do it. 

This Gaston team was one of the youngest 
teams ever to play in Hershey. Seven of the 
lads will be back next year. 

J. V. McGinnis, the fine Gaston coach, led 
the way. And there, right beside him— 
wouldn't you know it?—was the old war- 
horse himself, Russ Bergmann. He couldn't 
stay away. 

So, hats off once again to the Gaston 
Teenets. They bring home the World Series 
for the third time. 

In the words of Mel Allen, “How about 
that?“ 


And, boy, did they 


Billions to Tito for What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, each time 
we have been asked to give millions of 
the peoples’ money to Yugoslavia’s Tito 
we were told it was to win him away 
from Soviet Russia. The current love- 
fest now going on between Khrushchev 
and Tito proves what many of us warned 
that Communists do not stop being Com- 
munists Without giving up communism. 
In spite of the billions we have given 
to Tito he is still a working ally of the 
Communist conspiracy which is dedi- 
cated to the destruction of the free 
world and particularly the United States. 


Now we are gambling with our se- 
curity by entering into unilateral dis- 
armament and a test ban treaty with 
Russia because we believe there is a split 
between the Russians and the Chinese. 
Has not history taught us enough to at 
least proceed with caution? 

To refresh our memories, I am in- 
cluding, as a part of these remarks, a 
column by Dr. Robert Morris of Dallas, 
an authority on the Communist con- 
spiracy. Dr. Morris’ column, Those 
Convenient Splits,” follows: 

THOSE CONVENIENT SPLITS 
(By Robert Morris) 

Although everybody in the diplomatic 
world seems to be hugging Khrushchey these 
days, the particularly affectionate embraces 
exchanged between the Soviet dictator and 
President Tito should have a sobering effect 
on our leaders who are predicating great 
changes on the cleavage between the Rus- 
sians and the Red Chinese. 

In 1947 there was evidence of a real split 
between Tito and Stalin. That split, inci- 
dentally, came about at a time when there 
Was genuine hostility between the United 
States and the Yugoslav dictator who had 
just shot down our flyers and ignited a 
storm of indignation here in this country. 
While public opinion was forcing our State 
Department to bear down on Tito, for rea- 
sons of their own, the two dictators broke 
off relations. Neither, it will be recalled, re- 
nounced communism. 

That cleavage in the Communist empire 
came, not while we were kowtowing to Tito— 
that came later—but while we were properly 
severe with him. Since 1947 we have been 
courting Tito to the tune of almost 83 bil- 
lion, The result today is all over the news- 
papers—Khrushchey and Tito are in fond 
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embrace and exchanging missiles and mili- 
tary hardware. 

Instead of acknowledging the failure of 
that expensive gamble (it was always repre- 
sented as an effort to splinter world com- 
munism) this reconciliation is being hafled 
as a welcome development because, it is now 
said, the embraces between these two dic- 
tators are driving a new and different wedge 
between Moscow and Peiping. 

Meanwhile Tito’s assistance since 1947 to 
the growth of the Soviet influence has been 
enormous. He has carried on a Yugoslav 
foreign aid program, with our money, that 
was calculated to draw the genuinely neu- 
tral nations over to the Communist side. 
This is a role that Khrushchev himself 
could not perform and it obviated the pat- 
ently indefensible act of our giving direct 
aid to Khrushchey himself. 

The Belgrade Conference in the fall of 1960 
where Tito acted as host to the neutral 
leaders of the world, proved to be a great 
success as far as Khrushehev's program in 
the General Assembly of the U.N. and else- 
where was concerned. 

While the Russian-Yugoslay split was in 
force, there were real organizational eleav- 
ages between Titoists and adherents of 
Stalin. The American Communist Party was 
purged then of Titoists-and Titoist sympa- 
thizers. John Lautner, for instance, who has 
since rendered such great service to the 
United States, was expelled from the Ameri- 
can Communist Party because one of his 
earlier party bosses turned out to be a 
Titoist. 

In other words, the cleavages were real 
then. The Chinese cleavages have not yet 
reached that stage. Yet for all our billions 
Tito and Khrushchev are back in each others 
arms. 

While there is pretty good evidence that 
Khrushchev is putting strong pressure on 
Mao Tse Tung, suspected Maoists are not 
being rubberhosed in Cleveland basements 
as was John Lautner. In fact, the recent 
record of Yemen, of Cuba, of Africa, and of 
South America show that Khrushehev's ad- 
vance has worked very closely with 
Mao’s in leveling bourgeois ramparts. 

Since the current differences stem from 
a power struggle for Soviet supremacy, with- 
in the family, they could be solved tomor- 
row by a pro-Khrushchev man superceding 
Mao 8 


Meanwhile the Red Chinese are convenient 
baying hounds for Khrushchev on the test 
ban issue. As Mr. Harriman has said, Mr. 
K. really wants this test ban treaty. When 
Charles de Gaulle, Senator Barry GOLDWATER, 
and other independent leaders express dis- 
sent from the treaty for plausible reasons, 
they are conveniently balked by our policy 
planners and by the Russians with the nasty 
Red Chinese, who are very conspicuously 
opposing the treaty. The role of these 
Chinese is thus conveniently and ideally 
suited to the Harriman-Khrushchev posture. 

In fact when you analyze it, the role of the 
Chinese is even more convenient. Over and 
over we are being told that one of the real 
advantages to this dubious treaty, which is 
showing more flaws every day, is that it is 
driving a wedge between Moscow and Peiping. 

Meanwhile, on the practicable side of 
things we are restraining President Chiang 
Kal-shek of Free China from returning to 
this rightful place on the homeland. If 
someone asks why, Mr. Harriman has the 
answer—such a return would drive the 
Russians and the Red Chinese together again. 
Thus we allow the Red Chinese to be pre- 
served until they become a nuclear power 
and for the first time a threat to us. 

These off-again-on-again splits are being 
dextrously wielded—not so much by Khru- 
shehev but by our policy planners—with the 
effect of preserving Soviet power in its illegal 
lairs. 
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The Chicago Sun-Times Offers First Sig- 
nificant Clue to Sino-Soviet Break 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROMAN C. PUCINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. PUCINSKI. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 18, the Chicago Sun-Times 
carried an editorial entitled, Mao Tze- 
Tung Moves,” which, in my opinion, con- 
stitutes the first significant suggestion as 
to the basic reason underlying the 
mounting tension between the Soviet 
Union and Communist China. 

I should like to call this very significant 
editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues because if, indeed, the findings of 
the Chicago Sun-Times are correct—and 
I believe they are correct—then perhaps 
the time has come when the free world 
should view the present Sino-Soviet 
break from an entirely new perspective. 

The Chicago Sun-Times suggests that 
Mao Tze-Tung has decided to base his 
entire foreign policy on a determined 
effort to become the leader of the world’s 
non-white population. This hypothesis 
might very well explain why Mao wants 
to diminish his relationship with the 
white leaders of the Soviet Union. ` 

When considering long-range goals, it 
is entirely possible that Mao may feel he 
has much more to gain as the self-styled 
leader of the world’s nonwhite popula- 
tion by dumping the Soviet Union as his 
ally, than by continuing to be closely 
identified with the white leaders of the 
Kremlin. 

Mao Tze-Tung may well feel he must 
renounce all contacts with the world’s 
white Communists, including the Soviet 
Union. It would appéar to me that the 
free world must expose this cynical am- 
bition of Mao Tze-Tung’s. 

I believe Mr. Roy Wilkins, executive 
secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People, has 
made a good start in blocking any hopes 
that the Communist boss of Red China 
may have for gaining sympathizers 
among the nonwhites of America. In 
completely repudiating a telegram from 
a Communist Chinese organization in 
Peiping wishing the NAACP success in its 
freedom rally here in the Capital this 
Wednesday, Mr. Wilkins boldly replied: 

We await the opportunity to send our 
felicitations to Chinese citizens gathered in 
a huge demonstration in your nation’s capl- 
tal to protest living conditions under your 


government and welcomed there by your 
heads of state. 


Mr, Speaker, it should be perfectly ap- 
parent that Mr. Wilkins has seen 
through the thinly veiled ambitions of 
Mao Tse-tung to establish a beachhead 
for his world ambition here in the United 
States among our nonwhite population. 

Mr. Wilkins is to be congratulated for 
his acumen and foresight. 

I cite Mr. Wilkins’ forthright repudia- 
tion of any greeting from the Chinese 
Peoples Committee for World Peace in 
Peiping only because the original message 
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from Peiping would tend to support the 
thesis advanced in the Chicago Sun- 
Times editorial which I shall include at 
the conclusion of these remarks. 

I believe the editors of the Chicago 
Sun-Times deserve the highest com- 
mendation for calling this new twist of 
Red China’s aspirations to the attention 
of the American people. Through its 
alertness, the Sun-Times has performed 
a most significant public service and I 
am confident the nonwhite people not 
only of the United States but the entire 
free world will denounce Mao for his 
arrogant ambitions. 

The Chicago Sun-Times editorial 
follows: 

Mao TsE-TUNG Moves 

Chairman Mao Tse-tung, head of the 
Chinese Communist Party, is noted for 
Silence. Usually his subordinates make the 
Public statements of policy. Mao seldom 
Speaks out for the record; when he does, it 
carries unusual si ce. 

Last week Mao made what is believed to 
be the first foreign policy statement ever 
issued over his signature. His statement 
Was a formal bid for the leadership of the 
colored races of the world against the white. 

Speaking to a small group of African 
leaders in Peiping, Mao called for the Chinese 


Communist Party to back the struggle of 


the American Negro for equality with the 
white race. It was an obyious attempt by 
Mao to capture the backing of the African 
and Asian populations in Mao's quarrel with 
Moscow and a to Russia that the 
Red Chinese would pursue their own course 
in world communism. 

The appeal by Mao to the colored races of 
the world is not a new tack. The real 
monolithic unity of the Communist parties 
has been based for decades on the blind 
acceptance of the thesis that the interests 
of the world Communist movement are abso- 
lutely identical with the interests of Russia. 

Mao's propagandists have been subtly tor- 
Pedoing this thesis for some time by re- 
Peatedly pointing out that Khrushehev's 
Campaign of peaceful coexistence was based 
On fear of the damage a nuclear war could 
do to highly industrialized Russia. Follow- 
ing the 22d Communist Congress the Red 
Chinese declared that Russia had everything 
t lose in a nuclear war but that such a war 
Would open a “beautiful future” for the 
nonwhite Communists of the world. 

The schism between Russia and Red China 
has been growing for years. It is now a bitter 
and vengeful breach; following Mao’s state- 
ment Red Chinese trade union leaders de- 
nounced the Kennedy administration for 
‘Fascist atrocities” against the American Ne- 
gro and then attacked Khrushchev for ally- 
ing Russia with the United States in the 
nuclear treaty. The Red Chinese unionists 
Warned Khrushchey that the alliance with 
the United States was foolish, that the Amer- 
ican Negro would be the “real master" of the 
United States. 

The offer by Mao to back the struggle of 
the American Negro for equality is a bitter 
insult to every American, no matter what his 
Color. It should be renounced and spurned 
by every Negro in the United States. 

Mao's efforts to assume the leadership of 
the colored peoples of the world must, how- 
ever, be taken seriously. Mao has always 
believed himself to be the real leader of 
World communism; his record of ignoring 
the dictates of Russia is long and consistent. 
Now he clearly indicates his course to achieve 
his leadership, the division of the world 
On the basis of skin color; a division that 
Russia fears deeply and the peoples of the 
World of all races should guard against. 
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National Purpose on the March 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BENJAMIN S. ROSENTHAL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. ROSENTHAL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD I would like to in- 
clude an editorial, entitled “National 
Purpose on the March,” which appeared 
in yesterday’s Long Island Sunday Press. 

Iam completely and wholeheartedly in 
accord with the intent and purpose of 
the march, and shall continue to support 
insofar as possible the strongest and 
broadest civil rights legislation. 

The Press has delved into our national 
conscience, and has eloquently and force- 
fully explained the reasons for the 
demonstration which will take place 
here in Washington next Wednesday, 
August 28. 

The editorial follows: 

NATIONAL PURPOSE ON THE MARCH 
The march on Washington strides toward 


us. 

It is unlikely that any mature American is 
unaware of its approach next Wednesday. 

Some may have qualms about the possi- 
bility of touching off an explosion. Dis- 
claiming omniscence, we'd comfort them. 

One hundred thousand—maybe 250,000 or 
more—fellow Americans from ail quarters 
of our Nation are going to Washington to 
participate without qualms. For many it 
will be a hardship they readily accept because 
of its larger meaning. 

Crowds of 100,000 are not unusual for 
Washington. The July 4 fireworks show 
draws as many as 250,000. Official estimates 
for the 1952 and 1956 inaugural parades ran 
as high as 750,000. 

Granted, Wednesday's inpouring will be 
different. The marchers will be participants 
instead of spectators. But responsible pub- 
lic saféty authorities and the organizers of 
the march are taking massive precautions. 
They are confident it will be yi 

Some may have doubts about the strategy. 
“What will it accomplish?” We claim no 
omniscience here, either. 

But we'd point out that the Nation’s con- 
science has been stirred—deeply stirred to 
the implied promises of the Emancipation 
Proclamation of 100 years ago and yet 
unfilled, 

America is searching its conscience, openly 
and frankly these days. It is well that it 
does, for our own sake and for the sake of 
the moral leadership that we've accepted in 
raising the standards of living of people 
around the world, whose freedoms we are 
committed to. preserve. 

The march is for Negroes’ rights—a shame- 
ful admission, when you come right down to 
it, for a country where all are supposed to be 
born equal, have equal opportunity, and 
contribute equally of their talents in the 
growth of their country. : 

President Kennedy put the matter in 
proper perspective the other day in answer- 
ing a reporter’s question about Wednesday's 
demonstration’s effect on the country and on 
the Congress: 

“I think the purpose, of course,” he said, 


“ts to attempt to bring to the attention of. 


the Congress and the country the strong 
feeling of a good many thousands of citi- 
zens. I don't know, of course, how many are 
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going to come. What we're really talking 
about is a problem which involves 180 million 
people. * * * It must, in the final analysis, 
be settled by the Congress and by the execu- 
tive branch working with 180 million people.” 

Our country will meet this responsibility. 

The march is not going to solve everything 
at once. But it can, as a conscience issue, 
create the moral atmosphere that will insist 
on the quickening of rights progress and lift 
the country toward the factual heights that 
equal the idealism inherent in our system of 
self-government, 

This is neither a will-o'-the-wisp pursuit 
nor a 1-day show. 

It is the pursuit of an attainable objective. 
It comes right down to the understanding 
that each of us is personally a part of this 
cry for justice. It demands of us the deter- 
mination to live the kind of life that we'd 
like to think we live—with compassion for 
others, the courage to stand up for their 
rights as well as our own, to do unto others 
as we would that they do unto us. 

“The March” is so close it would be pre- 
sumptious of any of us to try to put it in 
historical perspective. It can be said, how- 
ever, that except for the exigencies of war- 
time—when our collective security has been 
at stake—we have not seen so spontaneous 
and dramatic a manifestation of national 
purpose. 


Gesell Analysis Confirms Charges 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
previously pointed out on several occa- 
sions how the Times-Picayune of New 
Orleans has made great efforts to expose 
the Gesell report to public scrutiny. 

In line with this, it is a pleasure to in- 
clude into the Recorp the editorial which 
appeared in the August 23 edition of the 
Times-Picayune, entitled “Gesell Analy- 
sis Confirms Charges”: 

GESELL ANALYSIS CONFIRMS CHARGES 

As stated by Senator P. A. Hart, Michigan, 
articles in C onal Quarterly are 
typically inclusive, readable, informative. 
Its recent article on the Gesell report and 
directives falls, we think, in that category. 
In stating that the Quarterly is one of the 
periodicals most carefully read by Congress- 
men, and in recommending reading of this 
article, Senator Harr serves the cause of 
opposition to this radical militarization 
maneuver. 

Senator Hart thinks himself that all 
Americans should hail the Gesell report 
and directives. But the Quarterly article, 
merely by summarizing in detail the points 
Involved, the charges and rebuttals, should 
convince any close, alert reader that the 
charges made are indeed valid, and that the 
rebuttals comprise lame excuses, quibbles, 
and contradictions, 

In reply to a description of the Gesell 
maneuver as a “club to force integration in 
communities near military bases,“ the re- 


saying: “It * * * is prepared to order its 
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men not to patronize those (restaurants, 
etc.) which are segregated.” Nor has the 
door been shut, as the article notes, on 
closing down military bases, as another knob 
of the club. 

Description of the administration plan 
as one to “use the military as an instrument 
for social change” brings only the weak re- 
joinder that “We are not trying to change 
the life of a town, but the way they treat 
servicemen.” (This generalization of terms, 
“servicemen,” appears in another quote, from 
one official: “We have the power to restrain 
our troops from engaging in activities which 
are deleterious to their morale.“) 

Defense officials claim ther was a mis- 
conception about the McNamara directives 
which was primary, to the effect that whole 
communities might be declared out of bounds 
for servicemen. The reply: “We hope never 
to have to use the off-limits sanction.” 
Omitted: “Provided communities see the 
club and act accordingly.” 

These are just starters in the game of 
equivocation and soft-soap apparently now 
being played at Washington in this matter. 
The article speaks for itself up to this point. 
But what Gesellism is leading to, in prece- 
dent and principle, is left to other reviewers, 
or to later times. 


The Slash in Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, I share the 
concern of President Kennedy and many 
others over the action taken by the 
House last week on the Foreign Assist- 
ance Act of 1963. 

The following lead editorial on the 
subject appeared in the Philadephia In- 
quirer of August 25, 1963: 

THE SLASH In FOREIGN AID 


President Kennedy is justified, to a con- 
siderable degree, in angrily denouncing as 
unwarranted and unwise and dangerously 
partisan the deep cuts in the foreign aid 
bill engineered by Republicans in the House 
of Representatives. 

Republican leadership in both Houses of 
Congress has been obsessed by a spirit of neg- 
ativism that is frustrating to those who are 
anxious to do something about fulfilling this 
Nation’s tremendous responsibilities abroad 
and at home. Republican Minority Leaders 
HALLECK of the House and Dmxsen of the 
Senate, a pair of standpatters whose con- 
cepts of progress are contemporary with the 
era of the flat strawhat and striped flannel 
trousers, have been making a vaudevillian 
farce of the legislative process far too long. 

We don't mean that foreign ald funds are 
sacrosanct and should be granted some kind 
of special immunity from the budget trim- 
mers’ shears. But there is a difference be- 
tween intelligent, careful cutting of wasteful 
or unn foreign aid items and reckless, 
wholesale axing of projects important to free 
world security. The $585 million slash 
rammed through the House of Representa- 
tives bears no earmarks of wisely selective 
action. 

It Is strange, indeed, that such a hasty and 
far-reaching move to weaken anti-Commu- 
nist forces in strategic areas of the world 
comes at a time when Republicans are ex- 
pressing grave concern over the continuing 
Communist menace and are counseling 
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against quick action on the nuclear test ban 
pact. 

There are, however, some aspects of the 
House cut in foreign aid funds that Presi- 
dent Kennedy chose not to discuss but need 
to be brought out in the open. 

For one thing, the cut was not the work 
of Republicans alone. It could not have 
been done without Democratic support. The 
vote was 222 to 188. Democrats supplied the 
decisive margin—66 of the 222 votes for the 
cut. Most of these Democratic votes were 
cast by southern reactionaries but they were, 
nevertheless, Democratic votes. 

Moreover, many votes in favor of the cut 
in foreign aid funds came from responsible 
Congressmen who are genuinely alarmed at 
the Kennedy administration's dedication to 
deficit financing and big spending. A more 
cooperative administration attitude toward 
efforts by Congress to hold spending down, so 
that a tax cut can be enacted without un- 
balancing the budget too badly, might have 
forestalled the decision by the House Re- 
publicans to take matters in their own hands. 

Additionally, there is no doubt that the 
House action reflects in some measure a wide- 
spread disgust, felt not only on Capitol Hill 
but throughout the country, over the con- 
tinuing inability of foreign aid administra- 
tors to eliminate wasteful and unjustified 
foreign aid spending in some countries. 

Nonetheless, all factors considered, the Re- 
publican leadership stands guilty as charged 
by the President. The Dirksen-Halleck 
medieval outlook and stall-stall tactics are 
hurting a host of measures—including the 
tax cut, the rail strike prevention bill and 
the test ban treaty. 

Insofar as the disfigurement of the foreign 
aid bill is concerned, it is our earnest hope 
that the Senate will repair the damage, 


Caverns of Sonora: A Veritable 
Symphony in Color 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. O. C. FISHER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, only re- 
cently there was opened to public view, 
near Sonora, Tex., one of the world’s 
most fabulous natural spectacles. I am 
referring to the Caverns of Sonora, 
which has been described as Nature's 
art gallery.” It is believed by many ex- 
perts that these caverns are more spec- 
tacular in many respects than any 
underground discovery that has yet 
taken place in America. 

Indeed, a visit to the caverns by Bill 
Stephenson, past president of the Na- 
tional Speleological Society, prompted 
him to say: “It’s the most beautiful 
known in the world.” 

An estimated 60 million years of slow 
uninterrupted growth has gone into the 
formation of the caverns, where nature 
has fashioned scenes of beauty ranging 
from the dinosaurs to minature patterns 
of frothy lace. 

The formation found there are trans- 
lucent and phosphorescent and range in 
color from pure white through shades of 
gray, faint greens and blues, pale rose 
and bright oranges to deep browns. So 
profuse are these formations that in por- 
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tions of the cave, walls, ceiling and floors 
are completely covered. 

Exploration of the caverns began in 
1955. Already many miles of passages 
have been explored, and an undeter- 
minded number of passages are yet to be 
explored. Cave experts from all over the 
United States and several foreign coun- 
tries have made trips through the 
caverns, and all describe it as the most 
beautiful known in the world. 

Mr. Speaker, I have had the privilege 
of exploring these caverns. They are 
located in the district Irepresent. I felt 
it appropriate to call attention to this 
discovery, and to urge everyone who pos- 
sibly can to visit the caves. It is an ex- 
perience one can never forget. 


Portrait of Pittsburgh: America’s 
Midway Location 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pittsburgh area enjoys the advantage of 
having progressive minded citizens in- 
tent upon fostering the continued com- 
mercial expansion of the region. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Pitts- 
burgh has prepared an interesting, up- 
to-date brochure describing the basic 
facts about the economy, trade, and re- 
sources of the Pittsburgh area, In order 
that my colleagues may know more about 
the wonderful commercial opportu- 
nities existing in southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania, I wish to include, as the sixth of a 
series, the following portion of the Por- 
trait of Pittsburgh”: 

Pittsburgh's three rivers—the Allegheny, 
Monongahela and Ohio—have been this area's 
great benefactors for two centuries, In early 
days, they provided the easiest routes for 
frontiersmen bent on exploration of the 
heartland of America. 

Today the three waterways serve as a pri- 
mary means of bulk transportation of the 
raw materials required by industry. 

Pittsburgh has become America’s largest 
inland water port, handling more than 41 
million tons in 1960. Three major barge 
lines serve Greater Pittsburgh. In addition, 
many of the local industries maintain thelr 
own fleets for water tion. 

Buyers and sellers who deal through Pitts- 
burgh are also assured excellent rail facilities. 
In terms of employment, for example, there 
are more persons employed by railroads in 
the Pittsburgh area than in any county in 
the United States except Cook County, II. 
No less than 22 railroads operate within Al- 
legheny County, handling everything from 
cans of tomato soup to hot slag from the 
steel mills. In addition, 89 other railroad 
firms, with operations covering every State in 
the Nation, maintain local offices, 

Pittsburgh is also the home of the world’s 
largest and most up-to-date freight classifi- 
cation yard in the Nation, 

The motor freight industry is recognized 
as one of the youngest in the transportation 
field. With the improvement of highways 
motor freight has become an important in- 
dustry in Pittsburgh. More than 240 com- 
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mon and contract motor firms 
service the immediate Pittsburgh area. In 
addition, there are many private carriers who 
provide freight carrier service to every point 
in the United States. 

In air transportation, Pittsburgh ranks 
among the best in facilities and service. 
Bight airlines provide scheduled service from 
Greater Pittsburgh airport—second largest 
alr facility in the world. Twelve interna- 
tional airlines maintain local offices. 

Approximately 2,300,000 persons annually 
use the Greater Pittsburgh Airport facilities. 
In 1962 the airlines transported nearly 
21,881 tons of . This included 4,544 
tons of air mall and 17,337 tons of express 
and freight cargo. 

Also available is Allegheny County Air- 
port—used for freight as well as a homebase 
for corporate-owned aircraft and hangars. 
This has more activity than many 
commercial airports throughout the country. 

Plans are underway to turn Greater Pitts- 
burgh Airport into an international air 
terminal the Pittsburgh area a jet- 
age gateway to the world. 

Thirty-four bus companies serve the 
Pittsburgh metropolitan area. Biggest mass 
transit supplier is Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
Greyhound Corp., the Nation's largest bus 
carriers, has completed a new $3 million ter- 
minal in downtown Pittsburgh. 

The Pittsburgh area's importance in the 
field of international trade is also shown by 
the large number of steamship companies 
Maintaining offices for passengers and 
freight. More than 44 companies maintain 
Offices here. In addition, there are special 
freight and passenger agents representing 
Other companies locally. 

Pittsburgh’s location and facilities have 
given it a high status as a major transpor- 
tation center. Not only is the city a great 
Producer, it is also a city which can trans- 
Port goods quickly and economically. 


A New Kind of Foreign Aid 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mrs. DWYER. Mr. Speaker, in view 
of the disenchantment of many Members 
of Congress with various aspects of our 
foreign aid program—a feeling which 
Was made unmistakably manifest here 
last Friday—it is particularly timely to 
Call the attention of the House to legis- 
lation which would authorize a new and 
botentially highly effective and beneficial 
Private form of foreign aid, the proposed 
International Home Loan Bank. 

The Bank would function with private 
funds exclusively. It would not cost the 

ayers a thing. But because it gives 
Promise of bringing home ownership 
Within the means of millions of families 
or the developing nations of Latin 
America and Africa, it could be a major 
force for social stability and economic 
Progress in these nations—an avowed 
Boal of our present foreign aid program. 

As a constructive alternative to parts 
of our present foreign aid program, I 
Suggest to our colleagues that the legis- 
tion deserves sympathetic considera- 
tion in light of the hostility which has 


Just been shown to the old form of for- 
eign aid. 
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As the sponsor of one of the bills 
HR. 6715—to create the International 
Home Loan Bank, I prepared the follow- 
ing statement in support of the bill for 
the Committee on Banking and Currency 
which has just concluded hearings on 
the legislation. 

The statement follows: 

STATEMENT OF REPRESENTATIVE FLORENCE P. 
Dwrer, REPUBLICAN, SIXTH DISTRICT or 
NEW JERSEY, IN SUPPORT OF HER BILL, H.R. 
6715, AND SIMILAR BILLS TO ESTABLISH AN 
INTERNATIONAL Home LOAN BANK, BEFORE 
THE HOUSE BANKING AND CURRENCY COM- 
MITTEE 


Mr. Chairman, it seems especially appro- 
priate that our committee should begin 
hearings on the several bills, including my 
own (H.R. 6715) to establish an Interna- 
tional Home Loan Bank at the very time the 
House was considering this year’s foreign aid 
authorization bill. The approach to the 
problem of helping the people of the less-de- 
veloped areas which is embodied in this 
housing legislation would be more realistic, 
more effective, and more beneficial—not to 
say, much less costly—than are many 
aspects of our present foreign aid program. 

This is a large claim, I realize, but it is a 
claim which I believe can be substantiated. 
The International Home Loan Bank idea is 
based on several premises: that housing, next 
to food itself, is the most directly important 
commodity in the lives of most human be- 
ings; that the ownership of private housing 
gives a person a considerable stake in the 
community and thus is a source of social 
stability; that a growing middle class, pro- 
vided with the opportunity to save some 
money and finance the purchase of resi- 
dential housing, can be a bulwark against 
social unrest and a vigorous force for sound 
economic and social development in the 
newer nations of Africa and Latin America. 

Housing, therefore, occupies a crucial posi- 
tion in the overall problem with which our 
entire foreign aid program is concerned: the 
strengthening of independent, self-govern- 
ing nations by bolstering their capacity to 
meet the needs of their people for economic 
opportunity and social progress. To a lim- 
ited extent, our foreign aid program has 
recognized the importance of housing and 
through the Agency for International De- 
velopment and the Inter-American Develop- 
ment Bank some funds have been used to 
assist directly in the construction of housing 
in Latin America. These efforts have been 
sporadic and relatively minor, however, and 
of a fiscal year 1962 total of $2.4 billion of 
nonmilitary foreign aid less than $200 mil- 
lion was devoted to housing programs. 

Yet, even this restricted attention to hous- 
ing has produced very encouraging results. 
Individual projects have been remarkably 
successful and U.S.-assisted housing is fre- 
quently pointed to as among the most fruit- 
ful effects of our ald programs. In addi- 
tion, AID and other Government programs 
have cooperated in conducting surveys in 
Latin America and Africa which have docu- 
mented the urgent need for private hous- 
ing—a need, for example, which is estimated 
to total 14 million units in Latin America 
alone, A growing awareness has developed 
that successful housing programs provide not 
only significant social and political benefits 
but also stimulate the growth of such impor- 
tant areas of the economy as the construc- 
tion, finance, and supply industries and have 
a wholesome impact on the economy gen- 
erally. 

My own interest in this field has been 

4 greatly heightened by the experience of one 
of my most prominent constituents, Mr. 
Everett C. Sherbourne, president of the City 
Federal Savings and Loan Association of 
Elizabeth, N.J. Mr. Sherbourne was the in- 
dustry representative on a three-man team 
which studied the housing situation in Libya 
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in 1961. His report is an immensely persua- 
sive document. His group found an urgent 
need for considerable private housing for 
low- and middle-income families—a need 
which, nearly 3 years later, is still unmet 
and which is intensifying the unrest and re- 
sentment which the three members noted in 
1961. 

As Mr. Sherbourne and his associates 
pointed out, adequate private housing can 
be constructed at costs within reach of low- 
and middle-income wage earners who can 
afford modest down payments and the subse- 
quent long-term mortgage charges. In the 
total absence of such long-term mortgage 
facilities, however, prospective homeown- 
ers have no alternative but to pay exorbitant 
rents for housing, rents so high that the 
owner's total investment is recouped often 
within 5 or 6 years. 

Mr. Sherbourne’s experience has been dup- 
licated widely in other parts of Africa and 
Latin America. The resulting data and in- 
formation document the pressing need for 
encouraging the accumulation of sufficient 
capital in the underdeveloped countries to 
service this market, for developing the thrift 
and home financing institutions needed to 
put this capital to work, and for creating 
a central source of technical know-how and 
seed capital which, as the term suggests, 
would reproduce itself many times over in 
the fertile areas of unfilled needs. 

This would be the purpose of the proposed 
International Home Loan Bank. It is de- 
signed to meet such a worthy objective in 
such a practical way that I find it difficult 
to account for the lengthy delay in estab- 
lishing this program. No public funds would 
be required for the Bank. Its capital would 
be raised from the investment of up to one 
percent of the assets of individual savings 
and loan associations and other mutual sav- 
ings institutions. The one percent limitation 
should eliminate any risk at all to deposi- 
tors in such institutions, while the super- 
vision of the Federal Home Loan Bank Board 
and the State Department should assure the 
soundness of its banking operations and 
harmony with the objectives of American 
foreign policy. The Bank would invest in 
or lend to those thrift and home-financing 
institutions in the developing countries, 
which, in turn, make loans and advances to 
individual institutions resembling our own 
savings and loan associations in their thrift 
and home-financing functions. A few such 
institutions already exist in some of the 
developing countries, but here and elsewhere 
they need the experience and resources of the 
Bank to help them multipy and flourish. 

As a sponsor this legislation, Mr. Chair- 
man, I am particularly impressed that the 
Bank would be a striking example of free, 
private enterprise in this “capitalistic” sys- 
tem of ours investing private funds and 
talents, with no hope of big profits, into an 
activity of the most direct consequence to 


‘individual people of modest means in many 


of the less powerful or influential countries 
of the world. The meaning of this situation 
will, I feel sure, communicate itself more ef- 
fectively than many a more ambitious Goy- 
ernment project. 

No more significant indication could be 
found of the success of the savings and loan 
and mutual savings industry during the last 
fabulous 30 years than this proposal to share 
its wealth with less fortunate areas of the 
world in a practical effort to show that the 
American way holds out hope for the millions 
everywhere. 

The bills we have introduced and are con- 
sidering today, Mr. Chairman, can themselves 
be thought of as “seed” bills—legislation 
designed not as a finished product but as a 
way of stimulating further thought about 
some of the real problems associated with 
this undertaking. Even the most worthwhile 
objectives pose difficult questions of organ- 
ization, administration, degrees of legislative 
authority, financing, and the like. 
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I have every confidence, however, that our 
committee, after considering all these ques- 
tions and possible weaknesses or objections 
to the plan, can devise a workable and ef- 
fective method of inspiring and facilitating 
one of the most constructively revoluntion- 
ary social movements in the world—the effort 
to spread the benefits of homeownership 
among the peoples of the developing world 
who yearn for stability, opportunity, and 
the hope of better things in the future. 


The Farming Industry in New Jersey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, JR. 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. 
President, I am very proud of my State 
of New Jersey and I am honored to serve 
the citizens of the State here in Wash- 
ington. There are very few States that 
are as diverse as the Garden State, and 
this diversification gives the State a rare 
character. 

The State of New Jersey has one of 
the greatest population densities of any 
of the States, yet the State also supplies 
a great percentage of the food for the 
Middle Atlantic States, hence the name 
“Garden State.” While New Jersey's 
industry to the north is well known to 
all, the thriving farm industry in the 
southern part of the State is known to 
few. New Jersey every year turns out 
bountiful crops of vegetables and a great 
variety of fruits. Our dairy and poultry 
farms are some of the most productive in 
the country. The famous rotolactor at 
the Walker-Gorden Farm in Plainfield, 
N. J. is just one example of how the 
farmers of the State make the most of 
their resources. 

Mr. President, the State of New Jersey 
is rapidly approaching the tercentenary 
celebration of her founding. For 300 
years farmers have continued to find 
prosperity in the rich soil and warm 
climate of the State. I would like 
unanimous consent to place in the REC- 
orp an article concerning the farming 
industry in New Jersey. It appeared in 
the August 3 issue of the Christian 
Science Monitor. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE GARDEN STATE Grows 
(By Helen Henley) 

New Jersey —“It's like a tiny shop on a 
very crowded corner. People are always pass- 
ing, looking, stopping—and buying.” 

This description of New Jersey, which ap- 
pears in a brochure of the Public Service 
Electric & Gas Co. of New Jersey, sums up 
concisely the many-faceted activities of this 
corner of the United States known as the 
Garden State. : 

Although usually thought of as urban and 
industrial, New Jersey has gained renown also 
for its thriving agriculture. Under the 
State's Secretary of Agriculture, Phillip 
Alampl, this area promises to keep vigorous- 
ly ahead of the food demands of a growing 
population. 
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This State, which ranks 46th in size and 
about 7th in value of manufactured prod- 
ucts, is considered the most urban State in 
the Union in terms of percentage of popu- 
lation Uving in urban areas, yet here you 
find that almost a third of the land is pro- 
ducing food—and bountifully. 

From these meticulously and intensively 
cultivated fields comes some of the tastiest 
foodstuffs on the whole eastern seaboard: 
eggs, poultry, vegetables, fruits, and dairy 
products. The nursery business is growing, 
too. 

CASH RECEIPTS TOPS 


New Jersey farms average the highest gross 
cash receipts per acre in the United States, 
amounting in 1962 to $205, compared with 
the national average of $32. In cash re- 
ceipts per farm, it runs third, averaging in 
1962, $19,831—exceeded only by California 
and Arizona, two States which, like New 
Jersey, depend heavily on irrigation. 

Farmers here are holding their own, in 
spite of concentrated urban and industrial 
pressures. They can do this partly because 
of a peculiarly favorable combination of cli- 
mate, soll, resources, and a tremendous mar- 
ket waiting practically at the farm door; and 
partly because of agricultural know-how and 
good management. In southern New Jersey, 
farmers have practically a 10-month season. 

Yet, even here where. farmers are pros- 
pering, the cost-price squeeze is troubling 
those who look ahead. 

“I cann't say we are working for nothing,” 
J. E. Rudderow told us between trips of his 
truck to the cornfield to bring back loads of 
sweet corn which Puerto Ricans were pack- 
ing in a nearby shed, to be whisked to retail 
markets with the freshness of the field still 
on it. — 1 

“But we're not getting anything on our in- 
vestment. Aside from the land, we have 
roughly about $100,000 investment in our 
equipment and machinery here. We should 
get some return on this investment but all 
we are getting actually is wages.“ 

FAMILY TASK 


Mr. Rudderow and his two sons do most of 
the work on his 200 acres of cropland here in 
Burlington County, except for seasonal labor 
hired for harvest. 

“I think—I hope—there is a future in 
farming,” he told us. “I have encouraged my 
two boys to say here, and each has his own 
home here on the farm, But I think farmers 
need better organization among themselves 
to stabilize quality and to get better prices.” 

En route to the Rudderow farm near 
Moorestown, Robert A. Jones, division man- 
ager of agriculture for Campbell Soup Co., 
Inc., at the Camden plant, had explained 
that Mr. Rudderow, in a sense, enjoys the 
best of two worlds. . 

He is growing crops under contract—toma- 
toes, carrots, and a test plot of onions—for 
Campbell to process, and he is also growing 
sweet corn for the fresh market. 

Farmers supplying vegetables direct to 
market always have to gamble on the price, 
explained Mr. Jones. When retall prices run 
high, it is a good year for farmers selling 
on the fresh market, But on crops grown 
under contract for processing, price is guar- 
anteed. No one knows ahead of time which 
will bring the better price. Contracts are 
based on acreage but the price is paid on 
tonage, so farmers on contract who increase 
their yield per acre stand to earn a little 
extra. 

Fifteen years ago Mr. Rudderow had six 
mules and a couple of tractors “just to plow 
with.” Now he owns seven tractors with the 
necessary cultivators, sprayers, etc., required 
by modern farming methods. He also has 
laid about 2 miles of 8-inch pipe for irrigat- 
ing. Water, fortunately, is plentiful 
throughout New Jersey farmlands and few 
today try to farm without irrigating during 
the State’s typically dry-hot summer. 
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“Some of these crops have been watered 

seven times this year,“ said Mr. Rudderow. 
HARVEST UNDERWAY 

On the previous day, Fred W. Jackson, Di- 
rector of Information for the New Jersey 
Department of Agriculture, had shown us 
some of the fields in Cumberland County 
where a bumper crop of green beans was 
being mechanically harvested for Seabrook 
Farms, Inc, 

Four big yellow harvesters, valued at per- 
haps $13,000 each, were chewing their careful 
way through as prosperous a field of green 
beans as we had ever seen, When their bins 
were filled, these were dumped into a huge 
waiting truck, to be rushed to the freezing 
plant at Seabrook. 

This field is part of Seabrook’s own 20,000 
acres—and in addition, this company con- 
tracts with farmers for produce from 18,000 
additional acres in this area. 

Vegetables often can be processed within 
2 hours of picking. That's why we can say 
that frozen foods are fresher than fresh,” 
explained C. E. Darwent of Seabrook Farms. 

Firms like Campbell Soup Co. and Seabrook 
Farms have done much to help farmers 
stabilize quality and farm income, too. 

Formers who produce for processing plants 
like these must meet the standards set. 
They are assisted in this by specifications 
set forth in the contract which may indicate 
even the kind of seed to be used and the 
practices to be followed in bringing the crop 
to harvest. 

To a great extent, in Mr. Jones’ words, the 
processor “recommends and supervises” the 
crop he has contracted to buy. Under this 
regime farmers hereabouts, as elsewhere, are 
steadily increasing their yields per acre- 
The average tomato production here for the 
years through 1940 to 1952 averaged 7.8 tons 
per acre, said Mr. Jones, while the average 
for the 5 years from 1958 through 1962 was 
boosted to 17.8 tons per acre by Campbell's 
growers, 

THE BLUEBERRY PATCH 


Over in Atlantic County, sometimes called 
“the berry patch" because of its acreages of 
blueberries, blackberries, and cranberries, 
harvesting of blueberries was in full swing. 
Here County Agent John E. Brockett was 
almost lyrical about local farmers, proudly 
pointing out that “this is a county in which, 
unlike most of the Nation, agriculture is 
growing.“ 

In peaty, sandy ground and swamplands, 
the berry business is thriving. Here farmers 
do not hesitate to take their sons into busi- 
ness with them and to add their increasing 
families to those who must draw their liv- 
ing from the family farm business. 

The Galletta Bros., of Hammonton, repre- 
sent a business founded by the father and 
now carried on by four brothers with the 
help of their wives and the widow of a fifth 
brother, Several small grandchildren are 
already happily helping in the packing plant. 

PRODUCTION THE CHALLENGE 


Heading up the business as general man- 
ager is genial Arthur (Duke) Galletta who 
welcomed us to the plant one hot summer 
day, when a score of girls with practiced 
skill were sorting berries into boxes. 

Out in the blueberry patch, pickers intent 
on earning a good day's pay kept busy pull- 
ing off berries even as they obligingly shifted 
position: to pose for pictures. The best 
pickers might earn $25 a day, said Mr. Brock- 
ett, but the average skilled picker runs 
around $12 to $15. 

With so many Gallettas buzzing cheerfully 
around the plant, it was easy to understand 
Mr. Brockett’s assertion about the farmers 
of his county: “Some of these people are 
terrific operators. Like some of the 
farmers elsewhere, they are more concerned 
with production of bigger or better crops or 
cultivation of more acres than with the 
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amount of money they earn. A lot of them 
do know how to make money—but their 
chief satisfaction comes from seeing their 
crops grow or being harvested. 

“It's easy to interest them in new prac- 
tices for better farming but I have spent 35 
Yoars trying to instill in them some idea of 
improving their marketing approach. That 
isn't easy.” 

Yet marketing methods are being steadily 
improved throughout the State. That’s one 
of the developments which New Jersey's Sec- 
retary of Agriculture Alampi was eager to 
explain. 

QUALITY INDICATION 


“The biggest push in my department dur- 
ing the past 7 years has been to promote 
emphasis on marketing,” said Mr. Alampi 
during a breakfast interview at Princeton. 
In the past we have spent millions for pro- 
duction research and only pennies for mar- 
keting research. It's a crime not to do more 
about marketing.“ 

Now, in New Jersey, four separate com- 
modity councils are promoting the State's 
agricultural products: the apple industry 
council, the ‘asparagus industry council, 
poultry products council, and the white 
potato industry council. Grower-members 
tax themselves voluntarily to raise thou- 
sands of dollars annually to promote their 
products. Similar promotion efforts are ex- 
pected to develop for other commodities. 

“This does not interfere at all with the 
brand name,” explained Mr. Alampi. “It's 
like the Good Housekeeping seal of approval, 
which assures the consumer of quality. New 
Jersey eggs with the State seal of quality 
Sell for 1½ to 2 cents more than those with- 
out it.” 

In New Jersey the secretary of agriculture 
enjoys an unusual distinction. He is not po- 
litically appointed. He iš chosen for an in- 
definite term by the State board of agricul- 
ture, made up of eight farmers. Since the 
department was established in 1916, the 
State has had only four secretaries. Mr. 
Alampi, who for a number of years con- 
ducted farm radio and television programs 
and who has a farm of his own, has served 
since July 1, 1956. All of his staff members 
are civil service employees, 

BUSINESS COSTLY 


The need for mechanization and irriga- 
tion, added to a high tax rate, makes farming 
in New Jersey costly, the secretary pointed 
out. 

“A farmer has to have a high production 
per unit to stay in business.“ he said. “With- 
Out a sales tax or income tax, New Jersey 
depends for revenue on its real estate tax, 
Which in 1961 averaged $10.16 per acre for 
farmers.” 

This is said to be the highest per acre 
Tarm real estate tax in the Nation and is due 
in large part to the intensive urban and in- 
dustrial development of the area which 
Pushes land values upward. The national 
average for farm taxes per acre is reported 
as around $1.29. 

A concerted effort is being made to reduce 
the tax pressure on New Jersey farmers. A 
referendum will be presented to New Jersey 
Citizens in the next election which would 
Make land use, rather than land value, the 
oe for real estate taxes on agricultural 

d, 

With a 16-percent rate of growth, Mr. 
Alampi described his State as “the fastest 
growing State in the Nation,” and he leaves 
no doubts as to his own conviction that New 
Jersey will continue to grow and progress, 
With agriculture one of its strongest assets. 
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Voice of Reason on Civil Rights 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


A OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am pleased 
to submit for printing in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD a thoughtful discussion by 
the very able columnist, David Lawrence, 
entitled “Voice of Reason on Civil 
Rights.“ This article appeared in the 
Washington Evening Star on August 22, 
1963: 

Voice or REASON ON CrivIL RIcGHTS—NEGRO 
BUSINESSMAN’S VIEWS ON ISSUE CALLED 
SOMETHING FOR ALL To CONSIDER 

(By David Lawrence) 

Maybe the voice of reason is at last coming 
through on the racial problem of today. 
President Kennedy deserves praise for the 
frankness and bluntness of the statement 
he made at his latest press conference telling 
some of the Negro agitators that they had 
gone too far in their demands and that 
a quota system in employment is not practi- 
cable. He sald: 

“I don't think quotas are a good idea. I 
think it’s a mistake to begin to assign quotas 
on the basis of religion, or race, color, na- 
tionality. I think we get into a good deal 
of trouble. 

“Our whole view of ourselves is a sort of 
one society. Now that hasn’t been true, but 
at least that’s where we're trying to go. And 
I think that we ought not to begin the quota 
system. 

“On the other hand, I do think we ought 
to make an effort to give a fair chance to 
everyone who is qualified—not through a 
quota, but just look over our employment 
rolis, look over our areas where we are hiring 
people, and at least make sure that we're 
giving everyone a fair chance. But not hard 
and fast quotas. We're too mixed, this 
society of ours, to begin to divide ourselves 
on the basis of race or color.” 

Another voice of reason has just been 
raised by S. B. Fuller, one of the most suc- 
cessful Negroes in business in America to- 
day. He had only a sixth-grade education, 
but last year paid an income tax on over 
$100,000. He hitch-hiked from Memphis to 
Chicago at the age of 23, got a job and saved 
up $25. He took the $25, bought soap and 
started selling it from door to door. From 
that $25, he developed a business which 

uces a nationally known line of cos- 
metics and, allied products and whose sales 
last year totaled more than $10 million. Mr. 

Fuller also controls eight other corporations, 

among them a department store and a chain 

of newspapers serving Negro readers in Chi- 
cago, New York, Detroit, and Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Fuller expressed himself last week in 
an interview in the U.S. News & World Re- 
port, in which he told the story of his own 
career and urged Negroes to own their own 
businesses so as “to give jobs—not just ask 
for jobs.” 

“How else,” said Mr. Fuller, “could a sixth- 
grade scholar have a job in America that 
paid him over $100,000 a year unless he was 
in business for himself?” 

When asked whether Negroes have “done 
everything they can do to help themselves,” 
Mr. Fuller replied; 
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“No, I don't thing they have. They have 


* failed to go into business. Ill give you an 


illustration: In Chicago alone, we have mil- 
lions of dollars invested in church prop- 
erty. I know of one church in Chicago that 
cost over a million dollars, but we have not 
had that kind of money invested in business. 

“Now, if those people could put a million 
dollars in their church, they could have 
taken another million dollars and started a 
business. And this would have helped them 
employ themselves and others, too.” 

Here are some excerpts from the interview 
in which Mr. Fuller explained his views: 

“Question. Is the racial conflict in this 
country going to spread? Will it result in 
bloodshed? > 

“Answer. No. I think the racial conflict 
in this country Is at its height right now. 
From now on, it's going to have a trend 
downward. 

“Question. Do Negroes still tend to feel in- 
ferior? 

“Answer. Yes. Negro people are just as 
good as anybody else. This they must know. 
But they cannot convince others until they 
convince themselves. 

“I have found no barriers to me in busi- 
ness. I am a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, of the Chicago As- 
sociation of Commerce and Industry, of the 
Illinois State Chamber of Commerce, of the 
National Association of Direct Selling Com- 
panies. I serve on committees, I can be 
elected to any office that I aspire to In these 
organizations. There is no discrimination 
that I find in these organizations. * * + 

“Question. In general, what do you think 
is the answer to the race problem in this 
country? 

“Answer. Well, the problem is one the 
Negro has to work out himself. Negroes are 
not discriminated against because of the 
color of their skin. They are discriminated 
against because they have not anything to 
offer that people want to buy. The minute 
that they can be develop themselves so they 
excel in whatever they do—then they are 
going to find that they don’t have any real 
problems. * * * 

“Question. What would be your advice to- 
day to a young Negre coming out of school? 

“Answer. My advice today is first, go to 
school and get a good education. It's not up 
to the teacher to see that he gets it. It’s 
up to the student. When a Negro child goes 
to school, he must concentrate on his work. 

“Then, when he comes out of school, come 
out with something to offer, a talent that he 
can sell. 

“Question. But we hear that the schools 
available to Negroes often are inferior, that 
they don't offer a good education. 

“Answer. Well, I think that the schools 
that the Negroes attend here in Chicago have 
about the same facilities as other schools. 
Anyway, it's not so much the facilities of 
the school that count as the attitude of the 
student. * * * 

“Question. Are the racial demonstrations 
doing any good? 

“Answer, The demonstrations have made 
the white man know that the Negroes are 
dissatisfied. But he knew that in the first 
place. Beyond that, I don't think they have 
done any good. In fact, they have done harm 
in the picture they give of Negroes. 

“Question. Will the demonstrations con- 
tinue, do you think? 

“A. Oh, they will go on as long as they 
get publicity from it. When they don’t get 
any publicity, they will die out. I don't 
think the demonstrations will go on as much 
as 18 months longer.. 
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“Question, Is there any justification, then, 
for Negro complaints about their lot in 
life? r 

“Answer, They have some legitimate com- 
plaints, but not very many. They will find 
that you cannot sue a man and make him 
want to live next door to you. You've got 
to sell him the idea that you are just as 
good as he is, by performance. You must 
perform well in your job. You must train 
your youngsters. You must keep your com- 
munity as clean as the white man’s com- 
munity. You must keep up the home as 
well as he does. * * * 

“Question. Are you generally optimistic on 
the future of the Negro race in this coun- 
try? 

“Answer. Oh, yes. 

“Question. Is America, do you think, a 
good place for Negroes? 

“Answer. America is the best place for the 
Negro in the world. America is the best 
place for any man in the world." 

Maybe Mr. Fuller's story ought to be told 
through the Voice of America to the peoples 
of other lands who are wondering about the 
Negro problem in America and who have 
heard about it only In the terms of events 
in Little Rock or Birmingham or “demon- 
strations” In other areas. 


Pacific Northwest Lumber Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS M. PELLY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. PELLY. Mr. Speaker, the August 
17, 1963, issue of the Marine Digest—a 
well-known west coast weekly period- 
ical—has pointed up the Pacific North- 
west lumber situation in an editorial 
which I urge Members of Congress to 
read, à 

Therefore, under permission previously 
granted, I include in the Recorp that 
editorial: 

THE LUMBER PROBLEM 


The steady loss to Canadians of Washing- 
ton-Oregon-California cargo lumber mar- 
kets on the U.S. Atlantic coast is shown 
dramatically in Pacific Lumber Inspection 
Bureau figures for the first 6 months of 1963. 

The US. Northwest, in the first half of 
1960, shipped 510 million board feet of cargo 
lumber, as against the British Columbia total 
of 408 million. 

In 1963, the half-year totals are 252 mil- 
lion for Oregon-Washington-California, and 
558 million for British Columbia. 

Reason for the alarming decline is that 
U.S. producers must use high-cost American- 
flag vessels for intercoastal shipments, while 
Canadians are free to charter more modern, 
efficient foreign carriers at a saving of some 
$12 per thousand board feet, according to 
Joseph W. McCracken, executive vice presi- 
dent of the Western Forest Industries As- 
sociation, 

British Columbia has water-shipped more 
lumber into the U.S. Atlantic market during 
the past 6 months than its combined ship- 
ments to the rest of the world, McCracken 

If action is not taken soon by Congress, 
McCracken added, the cargo lumber ind 
in Oregon and Washington will be lost. “It 
is a problem of critical im ce to our 
lumbering and port communities,” he said. 

The first half totals since 1960 (millions 
of board feet): 
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In 1960, British Columbia, 408; Oregon, 
Washington, and California, 510; 1961, Brit- 
ish Columbia, 429; Oregon, Washington, and 
California, 315; 1962, British Columbia, 517; 
Oregon, Washington, and California, 273; 
and 1963, British Columbia, 558; Oregon, 
Washington, and California, 252. 

June 1963 shipments to the U.S. Atlantic 
coast market were as follows: British Colum- 
bia, 91 million board feet; Washington, 33 
million board feet; Oregon, 2.4 million board 
feet; and California, 000. 

This problem is not all one-sided, but a 
solution is long overdue. 


Bonneville Invades Southern Idaho 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. JOHN P. SAYLOR 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, August 15, 1963 


Mr. SAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, this is 
the 23d of a series of articles on why 
“Bonneville’s multimillion-dollar annual 
losses and areas of substantial and per- 
sistent unemployment are not wanted in 
southern Idaho.” 


It is fully apparent that many south- 
ern Idahoans are fearful that when Bon- 
neville invades southern Idaho it will 
bring with it some of the unemployment 
that characterizes some of the areas 
wherein Bonneville has served for many 
years. The Hailey Times, of Hailey, 
Idaho, in its editorial. of June 13, 1963, 
points up why Bonneville power would 
bring unemployment to southern Idaho. 


The editorial follows: 


BONNEVILLE Power WovuLp BRING UNEMPLOY- 
MENT 


The wild-eyed claim that bringing Bonne- 
ville power into southern Idaho would “add 
3,000 new jobs to Idaho's phosphate industry 
and 6,000 new jobs to supporting industries 
and services with an aggregate payroll of 
some $75 million,” has been shot down like 
a dead duck by a person who speaks from 
long experience in the phosphate fertilizer 
business. He is W. Grant Kilbourne, vice 
president and general manager of the J. R. 
Simplot Co. Minerals and Chemical Division 
of Pocatello. 

Mr, Kilbourne says in a letter addressed to 
Senator Frank CHURCH that Bonneville 
power “poses a disastrous threat to the 
$20 million investment that J. R. Simplot 
Co, now has in the phosphate fertilizer busi- 
ness and the $10 million expansion program 
we are now engaged in. I do not believe 
either the proponents or opponents of cheap 
Bonneville power are aware of this” and 
points to some important facts. 

“Pirst of all,” he says, “There are two 
methods of making phosphate fertilizer. 
One is called the ‘wet’ process which this 
company uses and the other is known as the 
‘electric furnace’ process such as used by 
Central Farmers, FMC, and Monsanto. The 
wet process uses phosphate rock and sul- 
furic acid as its primary raw materials. 
The electric furnace process uses phosphate 
rock and electric energy as its primary raw 
materials. In the wet process, sulfuric acid 
is used to induce through a series of acidula- 


ustry- tion and filtering steps the extraction of 


phosphate from the rock in the form of phos- 
phoric acid, whereas the electric furnace 

uses electric energy to induce the ex- 
traction of the phosphate from the rock by 
melting it and driving the phosphate off as a 
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gas which in a series of steps is converted to 
phosphoric acid. 

“The electric furnace producers of phos- 
phates are already in such keen competition 
with this company and the other wet process 
producers in the agricultural fertilizer field 
that margins have seriously deteriorated over 
the past few years to the point that it is very 
difficult for any of us to maintain a profit po- 
sition. In fact, many wet producers are now 
operating at substantial losses. 

“Now the cost of electric energy to the 
electric furnace producer is the same to his 
basic production costs as the cost of sul- 
furic acid is to the wet method producer, 
and if the Bonneville Power Administration 
comes into the area to sell electric energy at 
a third of the present cost, it would have the 
same disastrous effect to our business as it 
would to the electric furnace producer if 
some Government agency should sell us sul- 
furic acid at one-third of our present cost.” 

The general manager of the Simplot opera- 
tions at Pocatello says, “In either case, the 
injured party would be driven out of the 
fertilizer business by his subsidized competi- 
tion and many millions of dollars that are 
now invested in good faith in plants and 
facilities would go down the drain.” 

Instead of 3,000 new jobs there would be a 
“substantial net loss of jobs,“ Mr. Kilbourne 
explains because electric furnace producers 
of phosphates, using cheap Bonneville power, 
and with the Simplot plant closed down, 
could expand existing operations to fill the 
market vacuum by putting more furnaces in 
operation “which would add very few em- 
ployees, instead of the rather fantastic 9,000 
claimed by BPA,” he said. 

In a letter dated June 4 addressed to Sena- 
tor Prank CHURCH, the J. R. Simplot Co. 
Official asks, My question to you then is how 
can it be true that the phosphate industry 
in Idaho will best be served and the economy 
strengthened by unfairly subsidizing the 
costs of one competitor against another to 
the extent that the one employing the larger 
number of people will be driven out of busi- 
ness?” 

It appears that some very misleading mis- 
information has been given Idaho's- senior 
Senator and when a man of Mr. Kilbourne’s 
stature says, “The wet process producers 
drawing from Idaho mines now account for 
more jobs than the electric furnace pro- 
ducer,” and then points out in clear and 
logical fashion that Bonneville power would 
destroy a $20 million investment, and result 
in less Jobs, it's time everyone became con- 
cerned. 

The prospect that Bonneville power would 
result in the creation of a highly artificial, 
unfair, and disastrous competitive situation 
in a business now competitively in balance is 
too serious to be brushed aside lightly. It 
would indeed be a black day for Idaho in 
general and Pocatello in particular if the 
J. R. Simplot plant had to be shut down. 
But that's exactly what could, and will hap- 

* * + and under such terms, who wants 
Bonneville power? 


Mr. Speaker, the Recorder-Herald, of 
Salmon, Idaho, in its editorial on June 
27, 1963, reminds its readers that substi- 
tution of tax-free Bonneville power for 
the power now being supplied by the 
Idaho Power Co. would put the school 
districts and other taxing units farther 
behind the eight ball and in a worse 
financial condition than they are now. 

The editorial follows: j 

POWER AND TAXES 

By the stroke of a pen recently the Bonne- 
ville Power took over all public power dis- 
tribution in south Idaho and it remains to 
be seen what will come of this move. 

In Lemhi County as is perhaps true of other 
counties in the State, what is needed is no 
more public utilities but more private in- 
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dustry and business. The largest taxpayer 
in this county is Idaho Power Co. which paid 
in 1962 taxes $49,461.19. Approximately 62 
percent of the $3,890,000 paid by Idaho Power 
Co. in 27 counties of the State of Idaho goes 
to school districts. 

If, for example, Bonneville Power took over 
the supply of electrical power to this area, 
through a cooperative institution of some 
sort, Lemhi County would not have the tax 
money now being paid by Idaho Power Co. 
and the school districts and other taxing 
units would be even further behind the eight 
ball and in a worse financal condition than 
they are now. 

Since Lemhi County has no major sources 
of tax revenue such as railroads, gaslines, 
and industrial factories, it behooves the area 
to keep the few large taxpayers now on the 
rolls and work for the development of other 
such businesses. If through some turn of 
events Idaho Power Co. service in this area 
were supplanted by Bonneville Power, Lemhi 
County would suffer a backset which could 
hardly be tolerated at this time. 

As a recent release from Idaho Power Co. 
stated: “As a consumer and taxpayer, you 
and your pocketbook are directly affected. 
Your voice, directed toward your congres- 
sional delegation in Washington, D.C., and 
toward Members of the Senate and House 
of Representatives’ appropriation commit- 
tees, is your recourse.” 


Mr. Speaker, the Times News of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, expresses concern about the 
tax-free angle of Bonneville power in its 
effect on the tax atmosphere in southern 
Idaho. In its editorial of May 22, 1963, 
it says the invasion by Bonneville “is 
contrary to the expressed wishes of the 
area's residents, who time and again have 
voted against public power whenever it 
was a clear-cut election issue.“ It also 
Points out that the move is “in complete 
accord with the philosophy of the bu- 
reaucrat and power-grabbing, socialist- 
minded politicians who are convinced 
that they know what's good for the peo- 
ple, regardless of what the people think.” 

The editorial follows: 

ONLY STARTING 

Extension of the Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration marketing area to include all of 
Idaho cannot be written off as having no 
Meaning now. True, for the present there 
will be no significant change in southern 
Idaho, But so far as the long-range picture 
is concerned, the present move can be re- 
garded only as a toe-in-the-door sort of 
maneuver, What happens over the next de- 
Cade or two should be of immediate concern 
to every resident of the area. 

Anyone who thinks industry will come 
rushing to southern Idaho is bound to be 
disappointed. There are too many other 
factors involved and some are much more 
important than availability of public power, 
Such as the tax atmosphere. 

Some resident, such as those supplied elec- 
tricity through the Raft River REA, can ex- 
Pect early benefits. The have been paying 
roughly one-third more for irrigation pump- 
ing power than those purchasing electricity 
from the Idaho Power Co. 

Those who imagine there will be no fur- 
ther change in the regional status of Bon- 
Neville Power Administration don't reckon 
with Federal bureaus and their history. With 
its toe in the door, Bonneville will keep 
right on working for more and more power 
and authority. The bureaucrats will not be 
content until they control the entire region. 


The eventual possibilities ralse the question 


of replacement of the tax money paid now 
by the Idaho Power Co. Public power pays 
no taxes. 

Only time will show the eventual conse- 
quences of a move that is completely poli- 
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tical from conception to accomplishment. It 
is contrary to the expressed wishes of the 
area’s residents, who time and again have 
voted against public power whenever it was 
a clear-cut election issue. 

That makes the move in complete accord 
with the philosophy of the bureaucrat and 
power-grabbing, socialist-minded politicians 
who are convinced they know what's good 
for the people, regardless of what the people 
think 


Restricting Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. FLORENCE P. DWYER 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mrs, DWYER. Mr. Speaker, as with 
most major bills in Congress, the mo- 
tives, circumstances, and meaning be- 
hind last Friday's action by the House 
in restricting the financing and admin- 
istration of our Government’s foreign 
aid program were more complex than 
many of those who see all such action in 
partisan and black-and-white terms are 
willing to concede. 

An editorial in the Newark Sunday 
News of August 25 will, I believe, provide 
better perspective than we have seen in 
many reports, and I recommend it to our 
colleagues: 


More THAN PARTISAN 


During House debate on the foreign aid 
bill, President Kennedy urged Congress to 
approve his proposals “however tired we 
may get of the program.” After the House 
got through with the bill, there was little 
doubt most of its Members had grown im- 
patient with the program and were in no 
mood to be dissuaded from showing it. 

The $585 million reduction by the House, 
on top of a $400 million slash in committee, 
was unprecedented. And unexpected, in 
view of the Democratic leadership's ability 
to head off earlier Republican assaults on 
the bill. But Speaker McCormack failed to 
muster Democratic strength on the crucial 
vote. 

As passed, the bill provides $3.5 billion 
for the current fiscal year instead of the $4.9 
billion Mr. Kennedy requested in January. 

To make matters worse for the administra- 
tion, the authorization bill sets up new re- 
strictions on foreign aid allocation and 
administration. Thus, assistance could be 
denied nations continuing to trade with 
Communist Cuba and a new restraint on 
funds for special projects precludes a large 
loan to India for a steel mill which critics 
say would compete with private industry. 

For all this damage to his program, Mr. 
Kennedy blamed only the Republicans—156 
of whom teamed up with 66 Democrats, 
mostly from the South. Only 16 Repub- 
licans joined 172 Democrats in opposition 
to the slash in funds. 

The President denounced the Republicans 
for “short-sighted, irresponsible and dan- 
gerously partisan” action. But Mr. Kennedy 
himself displayed regrettable partisanship. 
He made no criticism of the 66 Democrats 
who voted against his program. They could 
have turned the result in his favor. 

Apart from embittered southerners, it is 
apparent the vote was not so much against 
the President as against big foreign aid 
spending and its careless administration. 
The growing unpopularity of the program 
was reflected in last April's Clay Committee's 
report which called for “substantial tighten- 
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ing up and sharpened objectives.” Even Mr. 
Kennedy responded to this view by taking 
the unusual step of cutting $420 million 
from his January request. 

Moreover, the President has repeatedly 
expressed concern over the deficit in the Na- 
tion’s balance of payments, for which various 
correctives have been suggested. A reduc- 
tion in foreign aid offers a far more sub- 
stantial means of correcting the imbalance. 


Imperial Russia, China, and the Captive 


Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MICHAEL A. FEIGHAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 19, 1963 


Mr. FEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, on Sun- 
day, August 11, 1963, the 61st annual ob- 
servance of Hungarian Day was held in 
Cleveland, Ohio. It was my pleasure to 
address this annual meeting. As is 
known, some people believe the Hunga- 
rian freedom revolution of 1956 was a 
failure because the Russians put down 
by armed aggression that effort of the 
Hungarian people to regain their free- 
dom and national independence. Events 
of the recent past have demonstrated 
that victory of the Hungarian revolution 
was not lost, it was only delayed. Those 
events as well as events yet to unfold 
were the theme of my address, the text of 
which follows: 


IMPERIAL RUSSIA, CHINA, AND THE CAPTIVE 
NATIONS 


The Hungarian Nation has enjoyed its 
epics of greatness and glory just as it has en- 
dured its moments of sadness and suffering, 
Standing as the rampart of Western civiliza- 
tion on the frontiers of Christian culture, it 
has experienced the burdens of an endless 
struggle with the forces of the barbarian. 
In good weather and in bad weather the Hun- 
garian Nation has clung to its heritage with 
a Christian conviction, and that conviction 
has preserved the nation for 1,000 years. 

In this century alone the Hungarian Nation 
has enjoyed the blessings of national inde- 
pendence, after a long period of foreign 
domination, only to have that independence 
snuffed out by a new and completely alien 
domination. Those extremes of national 
status occurred in the brief period of 26 
years—between the terminus periods of two 
World Wars. But 12 years of alien occupa- 
tion, between 1944 and 1956, by the new bar- 
barians of the East, drove the Hungarian 
people to a popular revolt, the power of 
which shook the empire of Muscovy to its 
foundations and unleashed a powerful tide 
of new hope and old purposes throughout 
that empire. Time has proven that the Rus- 
slans did not defeat the Hungarian freedom 
revolution. At best the Russian blood bath 
in Hungary following the historic revolt of 
1956 did no more than postpone total victory 
for Hungarian freedom and national inde- 
pendence. 

The past 7 years have provided the world 
with abundant evidence of the far-reaching 
consequences of the Hungarian freedom 
revolution. Those voices on the American 
scene which predicted there was a finality 
to the settlements by force following World 
War II have been thoroughly discredited. 
Those voices of surrender have taken cover 
in the musty halls of American diplomacy 
where they now work covertly for the preser- 
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vation of the Russian Empire. But the pow- 
erful tide of new hope and old purposes 
which runs in all the captive nations will 
inundate those voices alien to freedom's 
cause as surely ag that tide will inundate 
the Russian despots. No power on earth 
can contain or divert the course of that 
rushing tide. 

There is no denying the fact that the peo- 
ples of the captive nations now under the 
domination of imperial Russia have striven 
for centuries to break their chains and to 
win their national sovereignty. I refer, of 
course, to the non-Russian nations of the 
Soviet Union as well as the central European 
satellite nations. All of these nations de- 
clared and held their national independence 
during and in the aftermath of World War 
I. All of them lost their independence be- 
tween the great wars or immediately follow- 
ing World War II. All the captive nations 
have in common two powerful motivations. 
The first is a common oppressor—imperial 
Russia. The second is a common purpose 
to regain their national independence, That 
is what I mean by the “powerful tide of old 
purposes.” 

The Hungarian freedom revolution added 
an explosive dynamic to that powerful tide 
of old purposes. That explosive dynamic is 
new hope—born of the proof that multi- 
national Red army is vulnerable to large- 
scale popular revolutions, as demonstrated 
by the Hungarian people in 1956. - Providing 
that proof was costly to the Hungarian 
Nation but that proof is now bearing a rich 
harvest in the vast area between the Baltic 
and Caspian Seas wherein lie no less than 
15 captive non-Russian nations. The new 
hope provided by the Hungarian Freedom 
Revolution has given a unique dynamic to 
the spirit of nationalism; that is, the na- 
tional independence movements behind the 
Russian Iron Curtain. The new dynamic 
of which I speak takes logical recognition of 
the fact that 90 million Russians cannot 
keep in chains over 200 million non-Russian 
peoples in the captive nations, if the captives 


undertake a unity of revolt against tyranny. 


The Russian leaders from Khrushchev 
down recognize the realities of the powerful 
tide of new hopes and old purposes which 
engulfs their empire. That is why the Rus- 
sians are now engaging in the diplomacy of 
smiles and cocktail toasts with the West. 
That is the rockbottom reason which impels 
Khrushehev to call out for a nonaggression 
pact between NATO and the so-called War- 
saw Pact. That explains the Russian haste 
to enter into a limited nuclear test ban with 
the United States—through which they ex- 
pect to extract their price of a nonaggres- 
sion pact. 

There are those who maintain that the 
deepening dispute between Moscow and 
Peiping, actual or alleged, impels the Rus- 
sians to seek a temporary truce with the 
West. These same people argue that now 
is the time to take advantage of Russian 
overtures for peace because Moscow is wor- 
ried about Red Chinese behavior within the 
Communist international and along the far 
eastern borders between the Soviet Union 
and China, These arguments are the prod- 
ucts of political myopia and political im- 
maturity. They ignore the full political re- 
alities which a genuine deep-rooted dispute 
between Moscow and Peiping would produce. 
If it is true that Peiping is the prisoner of 
Chinese nationalism, that the Russians fear 
impatient Chinese action to recover their 
territories in the Far East annexed by the 
Czars, the conclusion must be taken that 
imperial Russian communism is surrounded 
by the hostile forces of imprisoned nation- 
alism. It is now a generally accepted fact 
that the European part of the Russian em- 
pire is seething with the growing pressures 
of nationalism, It follows naturally that if 
the Red Chinese are forced to respond to 
the pressures of Chinese nationalism, then 
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Muscovy, the heartland of the Russian em- 
pire, is in a state of siege by the forces of 
nationalism. That is the reality of geo- 
politics which must govern with an iron dis- 
cipline all our future relations with Moscow. 

A partial test ban treaty was signed in 
Moscow a few days ago and will soon come 
before the Senate of the United States for 
ratification. Advocates of that treaty admit 
publicly it will not prevent war, that it does 
not ban the use of nuclear weapons in the 
event of conflict—including a sneak attack 
against the United States—and that it does 
not bring a total halt to nuclear weapons 
tests. It does place a moratorium on tests 
in outer space, the atmosphere and the waters 
of the sea, while permitting a continuation 
of underground nuclear weapons tests. But 
its advocates do claim this partial test ban 
opens the way for a reduction of global ten- 
sions and for the settlement of major differ- 
ences between imperial Russia and the na- 
tions of the free West, including the United 
States. This means another round of sum- 
mitry is a certainty. Khrushchev has an- 
nounced that his objective Is a nonaggression 
pact between NATO and the so-called Warsaw 
Pact. Secretary Rusk has announced that 
discussions on that proposed nonaggression 
pact will soon begin among the member 
nations of NATO. There now can be no 
doubt that a major shift in U.S. foreign policy 
is in the works, strongly reminiscent of the 
Hitler-Stalin pact of nonaggression and mu- 
tual assistance, and the strange alliance of 
the West with imperial Russid during the 
course of World War I. 

Secretary Rusk, in connection with the 
signing of the limited nuclear test ban 
treaty in Moscow last week, stated that his- 
tory would judge the importance of the 
treaty. It has been said that we are living 
in the age of the historians, that is, a time 
when momentous decisions are taken from 
the lessons of the past with an eye to the 
future. If this is true, and I hope it is, 
the truth of Russian history is unparalleled 
as a constant, unchanging source of depend- 
able guidance. The truth of Russian history 
under the imperial commissars is an open 
record for all to see—and it is a record filled 
with deceit, broken treaties and militant 
conspiracy against peace and human free- 
dom. The truth of Russian history under 
a long line of imperial czars is very much 
the same as the record of the commissars. 
What we are dealing with here, if history 
is to help guide our decisions for the future, 
is a record of consistent Russian motives 
and behavior in international affairs reaching 
back for centuries. 

In 1898, Czar Nicholas II issued an invita- 
tion to all the powers of the world to assem- 
ble and discuss a treaty for the limitation 
of armaments—a World Peace Conference. 
In his invitation the Czar made these 
observations: 

“The present moment would be very favor- 
able for * * * insuring to all peoples the 
benefits of a real and durable peace, and 
above all for putting an end to the progres- 
sive development of the present armaments. 
The maintenance of general peace, and pos- 
sible reduction of the excessive armaments 
which weigh upon all nations is * * * the 
ideal towards which * * * all governments 
should be directed.” x 

This sounds like Khrushchev in 1963 but 
it was a predecessor, Czar Nicholas II, 65 
years ago. 

‘Time has exposed the realities which moti- 
vated Czar Nicholas to call out for a limita- 
tion of armaments and a world peace con- 
ference. Looking at the political climate of 
1898 we find that was a time when the im- 
perial Russian Government was in trouble 
with its people who wanted no part in sup- 
porting an arbitrary monarch in a long weap- 
ons race. That was a time when imperial 
Russia was in trouble with most of the 
Western powers. That was also a time when 
imperial Russia was in trouble with Japan 
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because of her Jand grabbing tactics in the 
Far East, which eventually led to the Russo- 
Japanese war 6 years later. Russian belli- 
gerence and aggression over a protracted pe- 
riod of time had forced the Czar to the wall, 
and developed hostile powers on all flanks 
of his vast empire. Those were the practi- 
cal reasons which drove Czar Nicholas to call 
out for disarmament and for peace in 1898. 

The situation now facing imperial Russia 
under the Commissars Is a striking parallel 
to that which faced Czar Nicholas. The ma- 
jor difference is the hostility of the peoples 
in the captive non-Russia nations of Europe 
and Chinese nationalism in the Far East 
which has forced Czar Khrushchey to the 
wall. 

It is interesting to note that during the 
same month Czar Nicholas issued his call for 
world peace he undertook an inspection of 
his troops and his fleet. Along the way his 
military commanders began to inquire about 
the meaning of his call for peace and dis- 
armament. The czar remarked, with a sly 
wink while inspecting his troops, “I think I 
could contrive to get along with a platoon 
or two less of them.“ Khrushchey is less 
sly than the czar about his motives for at 
the very time the test ban treaty was being 
negotiated in Moscow, he made the following 
announcement in reply to Peiping: 

“We fully stand for the destruction of im- 
perlalism and capitalism. We not only be- 
lieve in the inevitable destruction of capital- 
ism, but are doing everything for this to be 
accomplished as soon as possible,” 

By this statement Khrushchev obviously 
means he is working overtime to destroy all 
non-Communist nations, including the 
United States. 

There are countless parallels such as this 
to be found in the truth of Russian history. 
The Russians have not changed and will not 
change. Their goal for centuries has been 
world domination. Wein our time are faced 
with the challenge of what to do about this 
centuries-long menace to peace and freedom. 

As I have observed, another round of sum- 
mity is a certainty. The question Is now 
pertinent—how shall the United States take 
advantage of the imperial Russian crisis to 
win a genuine peace with universal freedom. 

Should we repeat the errors of World War 
II by rushing to the defense of imperial 
Russia in order to preserve the Russian em- 
pire against the efforts of the Chinese to re- 
gain their lost territories? 

Should we desert our proven allies, the 
peoples of the captive non-Russian nations 
behind the Iron Curtain, by supporting a 
nonaggression pact between NATO and the 
Warsaw Pact? 

The answer to both these questions should 
be an emphatic and articulate no from the 
electorate of our Nation. 

What then should we do in the internal 
crisis which now confronts imperial Russia. 

I have proposed that President Kennedy 
extend the good offices of our country to 
negotiate nonaggression pacts between the 
peoples of the captive European nations and 
Moscow. The tidal wave of new hope and 
old purposes which is rising up in the cap- 
tive nations is Mr. Khrushechev's only real 
problem. It is true that Chinese national- 
ism is a threat to the Russian empire, but 
Mr. Khrushchev cannot deal effectively with 
that problem until he settles accounts with 
the peoples of the captive European nations. 
Unless he settles those accounts to the satis- 
faction of the captive peoples he will soon be 
faced with a symphony of popular revolu- 
tions from the Baltic to the Caspian Seas- 
Red China is now stimulating that move- 
ment and can bring it to a point of climax 
at any time by using its manpower to re- 
cover her lost territories in the Far East. 
The Chinese people need those vast virgin 
lands for its expanding population and it is 
only a matter of time before necessity moves 
Peiping to action. 
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Our good offices proposal to Khrushchev 
should include exercise of the principle of 
self-determination under international su- 


pervision through which the captive na- 


tions can make a free choice as to their 
status. The choises offered the people of 
every captive nation should include the 
right to be allied with imperial Russia, the 
right to independent governments of their 
free choice either as allies of imperial Russia 
or as neutrals. In all cases, however, a non- 
aggression pact with the Russian nation 
would be a certainty for every other nation 
involved in the plebecites, 

This proposal corresponds with the reali- 
ties of life behind the Iron Curtain. It sup- 
ports the cause of peace with freedom. It 
would save the Russians from impending 
disaster. It could prevent a war which will 
surely come if the present course of inter- 
national developments is allowed to con- 
tinue. 

So we may conclude that the Hungarian 
Freedom Revolution of 1956 was not defeated 
in its purposes. Victory was delayed by the 
aggression of imperial Russia. But the 
Seeds of new hope planted by that revolu- 
tion have brought forth a rebirth of those 
old purposes which have moved the peoples 
of all central-east Europe for centuries. For 
that contribution the world owes a great debt 
to the Hungarian people. The sacrifice of 
the Hungarian nation to the cause of peace 
and freedom will be rewarded in the order of 
World justice which will follow the crisis of 
this moment. All of you gathered here to- 
day, can take satisfaction from the knowl- 
edge that the land of your forefathers has 
Temained ever true to its historic commit- 
ments. Fidelity to that commitment will 
liberate Hungary and return freedom and 
national independence to tts people. 


Rogers Commends Automobile Com- 
panies for Installing Seat Belts in 
New 1964 Models 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL G. ROGERS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. ROGERS of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, I have been advised that five leading 
automobile manufacturers have decided 
to install seat belts as standard equip- 
ment in the front seats of their new 
models. It is commendable that the 
Manufacturers have the responsibility 
and foresight to see the added safety 
that can be given to drivers and riders 
in automobiles by the use of seat belts, 
and that they have taken the initiative 
by installing these seat belts in their 
future models. 

In the past 5 years, 192,081 persons 
have died in auto accidents, and on an 
average that is some 38,500 lives per 
year. In 1962 alone, 41,000 lost their 
lives in traffic accidents, and this year 
We seem to be continuing the upward 

d toward a new record of human 
Self-destruction. 

I feel that a ready solution to this 
Problem of automobile fatalities due to 
accidents can be lessened considerably 
if the automobile owner will use these 
Seat belts provided for them in these new 
Model cars. Having the seat belts is only 
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the first step to safe motoring, the other 
and most important step is the use of 
these belts. 

I am sure that the whole Congress 
joins with me in commending these auto- 
mobile companies for their efforts to- 
wards automobile safety. 


Quality Stabilization Bill Provides Miss- 
ing Link of Protection in Chain of 
Production and Distribution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, recently one 
of our distinguished Members, the gen- 
tleman from California, the Honorable 
CHET HOoLirrecp, made an outstanding 
contribution toward a better under- 
standing of the basic principles behind 
the drive for quality stabilization in the 
retail trade. 

I would like every Member to read and 
evaluate his remarks. 

I am sure that like myself, they must 
be impressed with the logic, the common- 
sense of his analysis of this phase of our 
economy. 

Too many of us fail to realize that in 
an industrial complex such as ours, every 
phase of activity from raw material to 
ultimate consumption or use of a fin- 
ished product must carry its weight in 
our economy or the results will be 
disastrous, 

Every time we shortcut between pro- 
duction and use we lose potential cus- 
tomers for both our farm and mill prod- 
ucts and our professional and nonpro- 
ductive services. 

I have heard it said by some amongst 
us that the basic ingredient in a suc- 
cessful economy is production. That is 
hogwash and the repeated blabbering of 
a long list of overrated, overpaid, un- 
qualified present-day economists. Inci- 
dentally, many of them are so unquali- 
fied that they clamor at the door of 
Government service for jobs so that they 
can get the necessary background to sell 
their pamphlets and books—many of 
them written on Government time. 

You can have all the production you 
want and unless you have the distribu- 
tion that leads to consumption, you will 
stake up surplus just as we have in many 
lines already. 

The answer to prosperity is complex. 
It is a combination of investment, pro- 
duction, employment, consumption, and 
profit. 

These are the five pillars of prosperity 
that I have dwelled on from my earliest 
days in Congress. : 

Within the framework of these five 
main pillars there are many sustaining 
and strengthening lesser pillars and 
props such as distribution, taxes, serv- 
ices, and so forth. However, in the 
main, if one of the main pillars loses its 
strength you can be sure that its sus- 
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taining pillars have been destroyed or 
injured by false economic concepts. 

That is why quality stabilization is in- 
deed the link between production and 
consumption because it is the key to 
distribution. 

Congressman HoLIFIELD points this out 
in language we can all understand. I 
am convinced that most of the opposi- 
tion to the quality stabilization bill comes 
from the group amongst us that misun- 
derstands, misinterprets, or deliberately 
and for various reasons always appear 
as the protectors of the poor and under- 
privileged, but somehow always help the 
exploiters. 

Quality stabilization will not solve all 
our problems but it will help American 
workmen to compete both internally and 
externally on the sound economic prin- 
ciple of product value, decent wages, rea- 
sonable profits, and quality for the 
purchaser. 

This is sound legislation and CHET 
HoLIrwL is doing a lot to prove it. 

His fine presentation follows: 


QUALITY STABILIZATION BILL PROVIDES MISSING 
LINK OF PROTECTION IN CHAIN OF PRODUC- 
TION AND DISTRIBUTION 


Labor is the greatest consumer of goods it 
produces and should lead in the demand for 
orderly marketing of quality brand name 
goods as essential to a stable economy. 
Therefore, labor should be leading the fight 
for enactment of the quality stabilization 
bill, a bill currently sponsored by many of 
labor’s strongest supporters, including Sena- 
tor Humpurer, Representative Ray MADDEN, 
Senator Tuomas KucHEL, Representative 
Joun Dent, and many others, including the 
writer. It is bipartisan legislation. 

The quality stabilization bill has this 
strong support in Congress because it will 
strengthen independent retailing, it will help 
consumers have a true standard of value 
combining both quality and a fair price, it 
will discourage monopoly, it will promote 
competition, and it will help the national 
economy. 

Many of the sponsors of this bill are them- 
selves small businessmen who have per- 
sonally e the unfair competition 
that threatens the small businessman's ex- 
istence. This small busin just as 
the man of labor, should have the right to 
earn a profit for his endeavors. The small 
businessman should have a fair profit on his 
investment and for his long hours of work. 
Let’s look further at the analogy between 
quality stabilization and labor. 

Fair union wages are set by eliminating 
“scab” labor, thereby modifying the factor 
of competition in the lab or cost area, not 
creating a monopoly, but modifying pure 
competition; union labor calls scab labor un- 
fair and Congress has legislated procedures 
to protect decent levels for wage earners. In 
so doing, Congress has recognized that unre- 
strained competition in the wage area is 
unwholesome for our society. 

Retailing is the final step in the chain of 
production and distribution. It is just as 
necessary as any other step. It is entitled to 
some protection just the same as are the peo- 
ple engaged in all other activities. The pro- 
ponents of the quality stabilization bill are 
not asking for complete protection; we are 
asking for a fair amount of protection. We 
do not think this legislation will completely 
protect the small businessman. He has many 
factors against him in this struggle to stay 
alive. 

Let me describe the chain of production 
and distribution of a national branded item 
of merchandise. I use an Arrow shirt, for 
example, as I am now, and have been a re- 
tailer of Arrow shirts and other national 
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brand items of union-made men's wear for 
more than 25 years. 
JUNGLE WARPARE PROMOTED BY PURE 
COMPETITION 

Link No. 1: Production of cotton: Competi- 
tion modified by legislation (crop control and 
price support). 

The Congress has enacted price support 
bills for 30 years in the field of agriculture. 
Each of these acts has modified competi- 
tion—for the purpose of the beneficial, all- 
over impact on society as a whole, 

Link No. 2: Transportation costs from raw 
cotton to the retailer's store. Here competi- 
tion again has been modified by legislation of 
Con For example — legislative author- 
ity to set interstate commerce rates based on 
the cost incurred by the transportation com- 
panies, including the component union-wage 
level of all employees. 

Link No. 3: The production of textile cloth 
and manufacture of the same into final gar- 
ment; this is indeed two links. Every link of 
production is based on fixed costs, including 
union wages. 

Link No. 4: Distribution of the final gar- 
ment to the consumer. Now, it is in this 
field that no legislative protection exists for 
the independent businessman, who serves in 
this final link in the chain of production and 
distribution. Here we have complete com- 
petition; unmodified by any type of legisla- 
tive protection. As a result, “scab” practices 
run wild. 

The decent merchant who wishes to retail 

merchandise made in union-wage fac- 
tories finds himself at the mercy of the price 
gimmick,” “deceptive advertiser,’ the mass 
handler of nonunion-made merchandise. 

These practices are threatening this last 
link in the distributive chain. The inde- 
pendent operator cannot last If he is forced 
to operate in a cost-of-operation area where 
his costs are rigid until it reaches the point 
of delivery to the consumer. There it is sud- 
denly faced with ruthless competition. I 
would assume that everyone would agree 
with me that the small businessman is a 
desirable factor in our society, that he does 
perform a service and that he is worthy of 
his hire—and his hire is reasonable profits. 

Now, let me further explain the inde- 
pendent businessman's present dilemma as 
a result of the other links in the chain. The 
sponsors of the quality stabilization fixed 
costs of operation and unmodified com- 
petitive conditions in selling. 

1. The article he sells in a national brand 
item is a nonmonopoly item. Similar ar- 
ticles are made by dozens of competitors. 
Again let me refer to Arrow shirts. I cite 
Manhatten, Van Heusen, Jayson, Hathaway, 
plus hundreds of less well-known shirt 
manufacturers. 

So there is no doubt that in selling this 
national brand item, he is selling a non- 
monopoly item. - 

BILL APPLIES ONLY TO COMPETITIVE PRODUCTS 

An important point to remember is that 
the quality stabilization bill cannot be ap- 
plied to a monopoly item. There must in 
every instance be similar items avallable to 
the consumer. 

2. The independent retailers cost area 
contains many noncompetive areas. I cite 
« few: 

(a) Wages, in most areas unionized. 
They are fixed. 

(b) Rents: Percentage of sales based on 
a retail scale related to different kinds of 
businesses plus traffic count of people who 
would pass in front of his door. 

(c) Insurance: All old line insurance 
companies charge almost identical rates. 

(d) Interest rates on commercial loans. 
Usually the smaller merchant pays an iden- 
tical rate to all banks in a trade area. 

(e) Transportation costs on goods; as 
noted before, these costs are noncompeti- 
tive, fixed by interstate commerce rates. 
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(f) Utilities: All fixed noncompetitive 
rates set up by public utilities commissions 
which, incidentally, include a floor of guar- 
anteed profits to the utilities above their 
investment and costs. And in most in- 
stances, a guaranteed wage to their employ- 
ees. A fixed wage to their employees, fixed 
by negotiation. 

(g) Last, but not least, the manufacturer 
must supply the retailer any specific item 
at a nondiscriminatory price. I refer, of 
course, to the provisions of the Robinson- 
Patman Act. : 

The nondiscriminatory price for an identi- 
cal item gives the retailer some protection 
as between himself and a competitor retail- 
er, but it also establishes a fixed noncom- 
petitive price for the wholesale cost of the 
item. 

As a result f all these areas of fixed or semi- 
fixed costs, the retailer does not have the 
benefit of competition in the components of 
his cost of doing business. His investment in 
inventory is a cost which deserves a fair 
profit return. His time and skill deserve a 
fair recompense. 

If we demand that he face unmodified 
competition at the point of distribution, we 
deny him the right to a fair profit and say 
that the law of the jungle must control 
and apply to this area only In our distribu- 
tive system. 

I say that a principle of equity Is involved 
which is identical to the basic principle in- 
volved in securing a fair wage for the wage 
earner. If we do not permit by legislative 
approval the extension of reasonable and fair 
protection to the Independent retailer, as we 
have to the wage earner, we are neither just 
nor consistent. 


THEORISTS IGNORE REALITIES OF MARKETPLACE 


Now I've heard the theorists get up and ex- 
pound that the quality stabilization bill is 
no good because it will raise prices to the 
consumer. This is hogwash. The Nation's 
small independent retailers who so desperate- 
ly plead for the enactment of this bill do 
not want it as a means to gouge their neigh- 
bors and lifelong friends who helped them 
build their business, 

In the first place, the quality stabilization 
bill is specific on this point. The law can- 
not be used unless (par, 8 of the bill): 
“Goods usable for the same general purpose 
are available to the public from sources other 
than the owner of such brand name, or 
trademark, and are in free and open compe- 
tition therewith.” 

The idea that because you have a right to 
sell an item made in a nonmonopoly industry 
gives the manufacturer or the retailer a 
chance to gouge the market is completely 
erroneous, It may be justified by theories, 
but in the practical application of it, this is 
just simply a factor that doesn't obtain. 

Yes; this bill is a modification of pure 
competition. When we talk about competi- 
tion being the life of trade and competition 
being necessary in the marketplace we do 
not necessarily mean the ruthless type of 
competition which cannibalizes itself and 
destroys itself by its excesses and abuses. 
We are talking about competition under 
orderly rules of society to protect all of the 
component factors of society to an equitable 
extent. < 

This is what the quality stabilization bill 
will do. It will bring about equity in one 
area where equity does not now obtain. It 
will not force any manufacturer to use it; it 
will not give any manufacturer a chance to 
use it as a monopoly item area. It will not 
create an objigation on the part of any con- 
sumer to buy that item. He can obtain 
various similar items and buy them if he does 
not want the stabilized item. It is an orderly 
adjustment of what I consider to be an in- 
equitable condition in our pattern of produc- 
tion and distribution which threatens to 
eliminate that final link of independent 


retailing. 
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Now, if independent retailing is worthy of 
a place in the market, if it is something 
that we want to preserve to give opportunity 
to the little man to start into business and 
grow big, it has a justifiable position in the 
marketplace. I say that it has such a posi- 
tion, and millions of small retailers through- 
out the country would certainly also say 
that it is justified. They are putting in 10, 
15, 16 hours a day. They are putting in their 
life savings into little drug stores, into little 
retail hardware and clothing and jewelry 
stores, They are struggling against many 
odds in the competitive area. 

Can't we give them a little bit of the pro- 
tection that we give to every other facet in 
the chain of production and distribution by 
enactment of the quality stabilization bill? 


The Game of Life Is Taught on 
Diamond 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CHARLES E. BENNETT 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
t Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Florida. Mr. Speak- 
er, today when many people seem 
concerned to the point of frustration 
with the problems that face our country 
and themselves, occasionally somebody 
takes a more constructive look and brings 
things back in perspective. Such a man 
was the writer of the editorial which I 
bring to your attention from the Florida 
Times-Union of August 25 as follows: 
Tue GAME or LIFE Is Taucur on DIAMOND 


Baseball great Ted Williams will throw out 
the first ball today at Keene, N.H. in what is 
known as the “Little World Series.” More 
formally, it is the American Legion Junior 
Baseball World Championship tournament 
and its importance as a part of the American 
summer scene is measured in terms of the 
effect upon millions of youngsters who eat, 
sleep and play baseball, 

These boys are able to identify themselves 
closely with the players in this tournament 
because they are average American young- 
ster. But do not underestimate the skills 
displayed by players on the field. Some of 
them are only 3 or 4 years away from the 
professional major leagues. Many will make 
that jump to follow in the footsteps of 
former American Legion players Hank 
Bauer, Yogi Berra, Ed Matthews, and many 
others. 

Baseball at this level, in which so many 
youngsters can participate, seems to teach 
the lessons of fair play better than some 
other games, The subtle distinction be- 
tween the need for outstanding individual 
effort and close teamwork is carried home 
to youngsters in baseball. Other sports may 
teach one or the other better, but for com- 
bining the two fundamentals for victory 
both on the diamond and in life, baseball 
seems best. 

This may be one reason Americans have 
taken this game so completely into their lives 
and made it the national pastime. What- 
ever the reasons, the fact is there is a little 
bit of America in every game of baseball. 
No youngster can play the game for long 
without sensing this nationalistic pride asso- 
ciated with the game. In these days when 
patriotism draws scorn from some quarters 
and love of country is condemned as flag 
waving,” a need exists for the kind of uplift 
that baseball provides. 

The Little World Series and other events 
like it are good for America. 
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Records Prove Eastern Consumer De- 
pendent on Western Grown Lettuce 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, a mil- 
lion railroad carloads of lettuce—or any- 
else, of course—would extend more 
than 7,500 miles, 2½ times across the 
United States from San Francisco to 
Washington, D.C. Think of the men, 
equipment, machines, directly and indi- 
rectly, involved, not even including the 
Millions of consumers. 

I insert the following editorial to per- 
mit my colleagues to better understand 
how directly each person in America is 
affected everyday by only one of many 
Products grown in a very small area of 
my congressional district. 

A clear appreciation of our production 
and our problems is necessary to vote 
Wisely and fairly on the proposed exten- 
Sion of the bracero bill. 


Many. other agricultural areas, of 
Course, share the same problems and de- 
Serve your thoughtful and educated 
Judgment. 

The editorial follows: 


[From the Salinas (Calif.) Californian, 
August 21, 1963] 


THANKS A MILLION—CARLOADS 


In our space age rush, Californians some- 
times fall to recognize that agriculture still 
is the Golden State’s No. 1 industry. Call- 
fornia'’s farms, producing a variety of 200 
Specialty crops, bring the greatest amount 
Of wealth to California and provide the most 
*mployment—on the land and in the many 
Sctiyities allied to agriculture—packaging, 
fertilizing, transportation, carineries, and so 


Yesterday’s ceremonies at the Southern 
Pacific depot marking the one millionth car- 
of lettuce to roll out of the Salinas Val- 
ley brought the importance of agriculture 
Salinas into sharp focus. Monterey 
ty growers produce about 50 different 
Crops, with lettuce No. 1 on the list. The 
lettuce shipments from the Salinas-Watson- 
Ville-King City district, along with many 
Other vegetables, account for 40 percent of 
the fresh produce marketed in the United 
States. Truly, Salinas is the salad bowl of 
the world, and that salad“ is the “meat and 
potatoes“ of the economic life of the Salinas 
Valley, 

The first shipment of iced lettuce was 
Made in the Salinas Valley in 1921, and by 
1937 the carload shipments from here totaled 
26,000, increasing to 40,000 cars a year in the 
early 1950's. Many new growing areas in 
Other States started to come into the lettuce 
Picture and the Salinas Valley's agriculture 

e more diversified—but lettuce still 
is the king crop. 

Last year this district shipped 33,429 car- 
lots (18,959 by rail and 14,470 by truck). 

at is an average of 180 carloads of lettuce 
Der day, 6 days a week from April through 
October, Shipments to date are running 
ahead of a year ago—24,653 to August 19 
as against 22,641 on that date in 1962. This 
Year's daily average 1s 205 carloads of lettuce. 
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To newcomers, that figure is almost un- 
believable. Highest daily shipments this 
year were 328 on May 9 and 325 on June 29. 
It is difficult to visualize the trainload after 
trainload of lettuce that goes out of the 
valley to eastern terminals. Due to the let- 
tuce shipments, Salinas is the largest ship- 
ping point originating new business for the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, one of the coun- 
try's largest systems. 

And every carload is a lot of lettuce. That 
“millionth car” yesterday contained 1,100 
cartons, each with two dozen heads of let- 
tuce. That's more than 26,000 heads. The 
89 members of the Grower-Shipper Vege- 
table Association of Central California packed 
the lettuce in the special “One Millionth Car- 
load" foil-wrapped cartons to be auctioned 
in New York for the benefit of the Salinas 
and Watsonville chapters of the Red Cross. 

Operating without a dime of Government 
subsidy, the produce industry is a big gamble 
on weather, market, and labor conditions. 
When lettuce is ready to harvest, it must go 
or else. Unlike fruit, it can’t be left on the 
tree,” so to speak. The threatened end of 
the bracero farm labor program is the pres- 
ent danger facing the industry; a continued 
adequate supply of water is another. 

Concerted efforts have been made this 
summer to increase the farm youth employ- 
ment program in yarious vegetable row crop 
activities. Some 1,300 youths, ages 12 to 20, 
have enrolled—but there never are anywhere 
near that number in the fleld on any given 
day. The turnover in crews is very high— 
due to baseball games, family vacations, 
Bible school and summer school. One solid 
crew of under 16-year-olds has been used for 
hoeing and thinning as an experimental 
labor force by one grower. Special crew 
leaders were provided for effective training 
and supervision. The conclusion reached is 
that the work certainly did not do the 
youngsters any harm but this program is not 
the answer to the farm labor shortage. 

The industry has never had it easy. There 
was the big strike in 1936 to overcome. 
There was need to develop better strains of 
lettuce for meeting the competition across 
the country and to come up with lettuce 
resistant to mosaic. Other growing areas, 
closer to the eastern markets, have come 
in—Colorado, Arizona, Michigan, New York, 
New Jersey. New marketing methods made 
a big change in the switch from ice-packed 
crates to today's dry-packed vacuum cartons. 
Mechanical harvesting might well have to be 
the answer to the future. f 2 

Unlike the manufacturer who totes up his 
cost and tacks on a profit, the grower- 
shipper is at the mercy of the vagaries of the 
weather and a supply-and-demand market. 
The current lettuce market, $1.00 to $1.10, is 
little more than the growing cost. The 
average price per carton last week was $1.05. 
The 2 weeks before $1.09 and $1.11. In only 
3 weeks this summer has there been a $3 
market. 

The economic life of thousands of Mon- 
terey County residents is linked to the dol- 
lars put into circulation here by the pro- 
duce industry. All of us have a stake in 
agriculture’s problems of an adequate supply 
of suitable farm labor as well as an adequate 
supply of water. Increased industrial use, 


but especially the greater demands for do- 


mestic water for the rapid population 
growth, are adding to the present overdraft 
on our underground water basin. 

The “Millionth Lettuce Carload“ milestone 
certainly is an occasion for all of us to salute 
the produce industry. For four decades, 
through the good and not-so-good seasons 
alike, it has made the Salinas Valley the 
bright spot it is today * * * and will be in 
the tomorrows. 
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A Tribute to President Kennedy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE M. RHODES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. RHODES of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, with permission of the House 
I would like to include with my remarks 
an article by newspaper columnist Mr. 
Richard Wilson. 

It is an excellent presentation which 
pays a deserving tribute to President 
John F. Kennedy and his family. It also 
states the importance of high moral 
character and conduct to good govern- 
ment. 

The article follows: 

PERSONAL CONDUCT IN HIGH OFFICE 


The world is much concerned, as it ought 
to be, with standards of human conduct, 
Moral, ethical and spiritual questions are 
sharply presented in many different ways. 
They arise in the private and public lives 
of officials here and abroad, in the revolution 
of religious theology and dogma, in the mo- 
rality of nuclear policy, in the relationships 
between the races, and, most of all, in the 
ordinary complexities of modern life. 

In this vortex of standards and 
values, when the individual finds himself 
troubled so much of the time, the conduct 
of the President of the United States pro- 
vides a temporal precept and example. 

President Kennedy, in his public and fam- 
ily life, has set the very highest standard of 
American conduct. One need not agree with 
all, or any, of his policies to recognize that 
in his behavior, attitude and demeanor he 
provides the needed example that the 
troubled or misguided may turn to with re- 
spect and admiration. 

He is a man of intellectual attainment 
and with wide and varied interests not con- 
fined to public affairs but ranging into the 
areas of mind and spirit which define the 
ultimate values of life. We have seen lately 
his deep concern with his family, not for its 
advancement or preference but for its form 
and substance as the treasured and indis- 
pensable nucleus of a balanced life, and sọ 
little honored by the troubled and mis- 
guided. 

His qualities of mind and spirit carry over 
into smaller but more tangible matters of 
style, and we see a cultivated modern man 
of vigorous spirit and wit and pleasing 
habits, manners and appearance. 

The essential ingredient is, perhaps, his 
sense of responsibility for his own official 
acts, what he says, and how he behaves in 
his exalted office publicly and privately, 
partly for the effect this will have in setting 
a national tone of responsibility. 

One would wish that such conduct were 
universal, Precept and example have not 
been so greatly honored by an associate 
justice of the U.S. Supreme Court whose 
divorces and remarriages, the latest to a girl 
40 years his junior, have humanized the high 
tribunal somewhat beyond its deserts, 

Nor has the Governor of a leading State 
contributed to the stability of national cus- 
toms by divorcing a wife of 30 years to 
marry a woman who herself broke up an 
established family with four children to 
marry the Governor. 

These are not examples which a stable 
society, would wish to follow. They have 
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offended public sensibilities. They reveal 
instabilities of behavior which scholars have 
found to be historically characteristic of 
advanced societies on their way down, and 
thus out of tune with American society. 

High officials must surely recognize, as 
President Kennedy , that the prob- 
ity of their lives should at least match the 
level of their positions and responsibilities, 
As in England, there is no room for the un- 
stable in public positions. Once such insta- 
bility is condoned in prominent persons it is 
likely to become more general among the un- 
prominent where it is already general enough. 
The concept that a public official's private 
Ute is his own does not bear close examina- 
tion in a welfare state society wherein this 
official may be directly affecting the lives 
of others. 

Mr. Kennedy's contribution to American 
standards of behavior is not confined to his 
family and personal life. His levels of taste, 
his manner of dress, his way of speaking and 
articulating his thoughts extemporaneously 
as well as the breadth of his education and 
experience, set a high standard. 

He is, in all these respects, the finest the 
United States has to show to itself and to 
the world—a cultured, rational, calm, per- 
ceptive and well-spoken American. 

In other respects it may be permissible to 
argue with Mr. Kennedy from time to time, 
and with vigor. 


Civil Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, I have been informed that the 
Armed Services Committee will shortly 
report to the House a bill which author- 
izes expenditures for civil defense. In 
anticipation of the debate on this meas- 
ure I would like to draw the attention of 
my colleagues to an interesting editorial 
which appeared on August 24, 1963, in 
the Philadelphia Inquirer. 

The editorial follows: 

AN UNSOUND SHELTER PROGRAM 


It is noteworthy that Representative CARL 
Vinson (Democrat of Georgia), who a year 
ago wrote President Kennedy that he op- 
posed a Government-financed fallout shelter 
plan, has now urged his House Armed Sery- 
ices Committee to support a $190 million 
fallout program. 

Mr. Vinson explains his change of mind 
by saying that one of his subcommittees has 
convinced him of the wisdom of such a 
building program at Government cost, This 
of course, in spite of the historic move by 
the United States, Great Britain and the 
Soviet Union in agreeing to a test-ban treaty. 

It is true that the veteran Georgia legis- 
lator softened his support of this dubious 
project slightly by saying that if, after a 
year, the plan did not appear sound he would 
recommend killing it. 

As the shelter proposition now stands, $15 
million would be spent to create shelter 
space in Federal buildings. Another $175 
million would be set up for shelters in non- 
profit buildings such as schools, churches 
and buildings owned by local governments. 

There is no question about the perils of 
nuclear fallout; but spending hundreds of 
millions or billions of dollars on shelters 
would be a shocking and needless waste. It 
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is inconcelyable that such shelters would 
be of any use whatever except in the un- 
likely event of an all-out atomic attack. 
They would be no protection against slow, 
gradual poisoning of the atmosphere, 

Columnist Roscoe Drummond suggested 
on this page a few days ago that growing 
support for this civil defense proposal may 
be because it is Congress’ own measure, not 
handed to it by the administration. But 
it seems to us that if a Government shelter- 
building program was unwise last year it is 
even more so this year. The surest safe- 
guard against atomic fallout is to strive un- 
ceasingly for the outlawing of nuclear 
weapons. 


Washington Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orpD, I include the following newsletter 
of August 24, 1963: 

WASHINGTON REPORT 


(By Congressman Bruce ALGER, 5th District 
of, Texas) 


TAX ON FOREIGN SECURITIES 


H.R, 8000 would impose a tax on U.S. citi- 
zens’ future purchases of outstanding and 
new foreign securities. The tax would range 
from 2.75 percent for 3-year maturity to 15 
percent if over 2644 years. The administra- 
tion seeks to correct the present tmbalance 
of payments, whereby American dollars are 
flowing out of the United States and Ameri- 
can dollars can be redeemed by foreigners 
in our gold. We now have only $15.5 billion 
left of which $11.5 billion, approximately, 
undergirds the value of our currency. The 
world holds $24 billion callable in our gold. 
The imbalance continues and so the adminis- 
tration, seeking to take action, proposes the 
so-called “Tax Equalization Act of 1963,” H.R. 
8000; arguments against which have been 


almost universal, include: (1) Private invest- 


ment abroad improves our balance of pay- 
ment, because interest, dividends, and capital 
return to United States; (2) H.R. 8000 will, on 
the contrary, worsen our balance of payment; 
(3) the new tax is a discriminatory pro- 
tective tariff; (4) H.R. 8000 does not treat 
the basic causes of our imbalance of pay- 
ments, which are: (a) Our heavy military 
expenditures abroad, (b) foreign aid, aver- 
aging $814 billion per year, (e) interest 
rates in the United States which, when lower 
than in other nations fail to keep our capi- 
tal at home. Artificlally-low Government 
influenced rates augment this problem. (d) 
Government intervention which shackles our 
industrial productiveness through restrictive 
regulation and burdensome taxation. 

What we need to do is to free-up our in- 
dustries’ competitive position in the world 
by removal of Government bureaucracy and 
taxation, rather than this New Frontier tax 
and control on the free flow of money. It 
is my hope that we do this, acompanied nec- 
essarily by reduced Federal spending, a bal- 
anced budget replacing deficit spending, and 
lower taxes. However, if we follow the ad- 
ministration’s suggestion, we will destroy 
confidence in the dollar, devalue our money, 
drastically hurt U.S. industry and world 
money markets impose additional controls 


on U.S. capital flow, retire as the world 


banker, and see the world capital market 
center shift from New York to overseas. 
These spell financial ruin for the United 
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States. The President and his inadequate 

advisors must not be permitted to sabotage 

U.S. present and future financial fortunes. 
FOREIGN AID 


(Excerpts from Alger remarks in the House 
of Representatives during debate on foreign 
aid.) 

„Foreign aid must be substantially 
changed and drastically cut. Since World 
War II we have given away over $100 billion 
to approximately 110 countries. There is 
$6.8 billion in the economic and military as- 
sistance pipeline, that is unexpended money, 
earmarked for foreign aid. Now we are being 
asked to authorize $4.1 billion more to 95 
countries. Are American taxpayers consid- 
ered to be a bottomless barrel of money? 
How easy it is to give away someone else's 
money, is the way it seems. Indeed, we do 
not have the money to give away. We are 
borrowing money, borrowing from future 
generations of children and grandchildren 
to give it away. How fiscally foolish, how 
reckless, how careless, how immoral we are. 

“Our national debt is $305 billion and sky- 
rocketing up. Our gold reserves are dwin- 
dling. And here we are, being asked to give 
away some more. Our debt, our taxes are 
the highest in the world. Yet, we must bor- 
row more and either tax or inflate our cur- 
rency more. 

“All evidence and information garnered 
from our past giveaways now tells us that 
we have failed to accomplish our objectives. 
The Communists, of the international con- 
spiracy, are firmly entrenched 90 miles from 
our land. The Monroe Doctrine is discarded. 
We have not only failed to prevent the spread 
of communism, we have been subsidizing It. 
Our foreign aid to Communist satellites has 
been transshipped to help the Communists in 
Cuba, in Laos, in Vietnam, and elsewhere. 
The United Nations has aided in this effort. 
We have footed the bill. Now it is BritisD 
Guiana the Communists are preparing for 
takeover. There are other areas, too. Our 
foreign aid has not only failed to stop the 
spread of communism, it has accelerated it. 
The shotgun techniques of scattering money 
promiscuously in grants, soft loans, Public 
Law 480, and gifts of every sort have helped 
the Communist enemy spread the teaching 
of socialism, educationally aided the un- 
friendly neutrals, and alienated our friends. 
We bewilder everyone. 

“You cannot buy friendship but we give 
the appearance of trying. We pledge 
strings attached, and as a result, unfriendly 
neutrals and enemies benefit. We talk m 
and spiritual virtue, and practice material- 
ism. We declare our belief in do-it-yourself 
and self-determination and then expect for- 
eign nations to act, to develop, to want to be. 
like us. Then we waste goods, we duplicate 
orders, we plan the wrong projects, and gen“ 
erally discredit careful planning and sensi- 
ble goals until it is no wonder foreign na“ 
tions think we are fiscally irresponsible 
Couple with this free and easy careless give- 
away the liberals belief in easy money an 
you can readily understand what has brought 
us to crisis in our balance of payments. 

We are told by Secretary Dillon and fore!g? 
aid exponents that giving our dollars away 
does not affect the balance of payments. 
What nonsense. Even the material bought 
in the United States with some of this money 
does not obscure this fact. The 42,500 em- 
ployees in Federal aid are too many. We 
should cut back the personnel. We should 
streamline the administration, All money 
expended must be carefully scrutin: 
yearly by Congress, no back-door spending: 
No money should go to Yugoslavia, Poland, 
or any other Communist country nor to the 
UN. for transshipment to a Communist 
country. In this connection we should not 
even trade with Communists and build UP 
their economies. Otherwise, Trade not ald, 
while a forgotten slogan should be remem- 
bered and practiced. Section 231 of 
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1963 Trade Expansion Act must be observed, 
not violated, by this administration. Even 
the Clay Committee report stresses too much 
has been spent on too many. Strong as we 
may be, we cannot throw our money around, 
Nor should we invest without our own in- 
terests at heart. I suspect that members of 
this administration in the White House 
would devalue our money before cutting for- 
eign ald or big Federal deficit spending. 
This fact must be faced and the American 
people must choose either fiscal responsibil- 
ity, the balanced budget or the “spend our- 
selves into bankruptcy” so confidently ex- 
pected by.Khrushchey and the Communists. 

“The rest of the world must help bear the 
financial burden of foreign aid. United 
States great contribution can and must be, 
the demonstration of Capitalism; of free en- 
terprise at work. We should export our bus- 
iness know-how in American business mon- 
eymaking activities—not loans and grants, 
uniess the cause of capitalism can be ad- 
vanced. Free enterprise, a free money mar- 
ket, new American factories at home and 
abroad, that hire employees and help the lo- 
cal economies, standards of living and gov- 
ernments, through taxes on profits—these 
are our legitimate forms of foreign aid. By 
Precept and example we demonstrate capi- 
talism at work. Others can follow our ex- 
amples and we help them as we benefit 
simultaneously from profits on our indus- 
try. Competition is the key, Trade, Not 
Aid” the slogan, inventiveness and initiative 
thé origin, and capital the fuel.” 

Nore.—The illogic of our aid can be seen 
in the many amendments which failed; ex- 
ample, an amendment to deny our aid to 
those aiding Cuba failed (by a tie vote 162- 
162). The bill passed the House 224 to 186. 
ALGER against. Five hundred eighty-five mil- 
lion dollars was cut off the bill. 


Potomac River 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. M. G. (GENE) SNYDER 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave accorded, I take pleasure in here- 
With including as a part of my remarks, 

e€ poem now set forth, from the pen of 
Hon, Maurice H. Thatcher, a distin- 
Suished predecessor of mine in this body, 
and formerly Governor of the Canal 
Zone. . 

The tribute he pays to the great river 
Which has figured so prominently in the 
Nation’s history, is excellent; and the 

ption to the patriotic and efficient 
group of American women that re- 
Claimed, and through the years has 
Splendidly preserved and maintained, the 
toric home of the Father of his Coun- 
is commendable: 
Tue Poromac 
(Inscribed to the Mount Vernon Ladies’ As- 
sociation of the Union) 
Scaward the great Potomac flows, 
ts troubled waves finding repose 
Anear the Dome whose luster glows— 
O'er freedom's seat. 
And thence the river widely spreads, 
T with the ocean's tide it weds 
o form a gulf, 'twixt hills and heads 
Of majesty. 
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The current courses past the site 
Where lived and died there, on the right, 
And lies entombed upon the height— 

Great Washington. 


O Stream eternal, thou wert cast, 
Witness to bear, of events vast, 
The tool of fate in ears past— 

To serve the land. 


We pray that in the years to be 
Thou shalt remain unvexed, and free 
To ald the cause of liberty 

With all thy might. 


The Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
growing unrest amongst the-fast dimin- 
ishing ranks of World War I veterans 
over the delay in the passage of much 
needed pension legislation. 

It appears to many of the veterans 
whom I talk to that Congress is shunt- 
ing their grievance aside while expend- 
ing much time, effort, and tax money 
on many projects both here and abroad 
that—in their opinions—are not as de- 
manding at this moment. 

With our grave job situation, especial- 
ly in my district, the veteran is com- 
pletely at a loss for job opportunities in 
this day of electronic and automated 
production. 

It is simple justice to remember the 
seriousness of the veteran’s position 
when one considers his age, his training, 
and his inability to compete in today’s 
job market. - 

The veteran is not asking for hand- 
outs or as it has been called by some, 
payola. All the American soldier wants 
is a chance to bow out in dignity and 
with self-respect. 

We all know the rate of decline in the 
veterans ranks, truly they are “just 
fading away.” Perhaps there are those 
amongst us who believe the continuing 
stall will solve the problem through the 
simple process of the dying race. 

For one, I believe that time is running 
out for the veteran of World War I. I 
believe I have a responsibility that goes 
beyond the. statistics of economic 
growth, dollar diplomacy, or even bal- 
anced budgets. 

I have voted for billions of dollars for 
all kinds of programs, foreign and do- 
mestic. I have no doubt that many U.S. 
tax dollars have found their way into the 
pockets of veterans, both enemy and ally, 
through our foreign aid programs. 

I do not quarrel with what we are do- 
ing for our lesser brothers, except when 
we assume that all of our own peoples 
are so well endowed that they can be 
overlooked, their plight ignored and 
their problems swept under the rug 
while, at the same time, we are pound- 
ing our chests with pride for our great 
humanitarian deeds al over the world. 


If ever the power play of political 
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issues has buried worthwhile causes, this 
is it. Today our attention, with the help 
of a negative press. coverage, is focused 
on tax cuts, civil rights, the refusal of 
the Common Market traders to follow 
our unsound tariff proposals and the hot 
war spots in Vietnam, Cuba, and so forth, 
while legislation for our veterans, the 
unemployed and aid to education lan- 
guish and rot in committees. 

All of the major political issues are 
worthy of consideration and attention, 
but this can be done without closing our 
eyes, our minds and our hearts—the ever- 
increasing problem of the World War 
I veteran who is truly becoming the 
forgotten soldier rotting away in the 
thrushes of crowding old age, unemploy- 
ment, despair and in some cases abject 
need with all of its miseries, worry, and 
5 degradation of spirit, pride, and 


Recently, my friend, Julian R. Drake, 
penned a masterful appeal for the vet- 
erans. I respectfully urge all by col- 
leagues to read it and ponder its con- 
tents: 


THE Crisis—THe WorLd War I VETERAN: His 
INTEREST, WELFARE, AND PENSION 


(By Julian R. Drake) 


Has the World War I veteran been ignored, 
sidetracked, mistreated, just left to die on 
the vine? Was it bacause he was just too 
old and uable to accomplish much that he 
has been so sadly forgotten and left to root 
hog or die as the old saying goes? 

Has the younger generation forgotten that 
these boys won World War I and that had 
they lost, there would be no one- or two- 
car garages, no motorboats and no easy 
sailing such as exists today? Yet, the pros- 
pects-of even a filling or service station in 
each block is about to be realized. Times 
are so good except for the poor neglected 
World War I veteran who was the root of all 
such prosperity. 

Have you also stopped to consider the 
sufferings and inconveniences that existed 
during the time of World War I and especially 
the comparison of such with that of the 
present, which presents so much better 
workmanship and conveniences in planes, 
tanks, guns, artillery and even gunpowder? 
was crude compared with 
the equipment and even transportation of 
today. Yet, why has this World War I vet- 
eran been so vitally neglected? 

The World War I veteran even played a 
major part in the organization of the Ameri- 
can Legion and the establishment of Ameri- 
can Legion posts in almost every town and 
hamlet in the United States and after World 
War I, these posts, many of which were 
debt free, were assigned to the World War 
II veteran to operate. 

Did the World War I veteran act too 
hastily in turning the responsibility over to 
the World War II veterans to assume? Was 
it just taken for granted that the old war- 
horse could go on forever, that he had 
enough money, that he had reached his goal 
and it was now time to help the World War 
II and Korean veterans make their nest egg? 

Are these World War I boys a liability of 
the U.S. Government in the way of having 
a decent living and enjoying at least some of 
the fruits of life? e 

It is a consensus that a majority of the 
people of the United States favor a pension 
of such an amount that will not cause the 
World War I veteran to be a liability on the 
public because of insufficient income. How- 
ever, let's put it this way. The World War I 
veteran felt proud of himself. He not only 
felt but knew he had accomplished an un- 
precedented task in winning World War I 
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and he just simply felt it was unnecessary in 
later years to push for help from the US, 
Government in the way of a pension feeling 
all along the Congress would grant an ap- 
propriate pension and in their later years, 
could sit back, take a long breath and with 
pride say we did our part, now surely Uncle 
Sam will do his part for us. That was a long 
Rip Van Winkle dream that came to almost 
naught because the present Congress has 
done almost nothing in the way of getting a 
pension passed that would give the World 
War I veteran a pension to offset also any 
pauperism or become subjects of charity. 

Why has the Congress appeared so negli- 
gent or unconcerned? Why has even the 
President of the United States appeared too 
so unconcerned? Do the Congressmen feel 
these World War I boys have about played 
their last tune, that they now have one foot 
in the grave and are no longer an asset and 
the sooner they fade away, the better for all 
concerned? Or do they feel they can never 
now muster enough votes to carry any 
weight? So, why worry, the easiest is always 
the best way out. Some conclusion must be 
drawn. So it would seem that the chairman 
of the House Veterans Affairs Committee in- 
tends to do nothing on the pension H.R. 
2332, just let it die on the shelf. Why does 
he display that attitude? The Chairman of 
the House Veterans Affairs Committee must 
feel that the bill H.R. 2332 is too high and 
out of reason. If so, he surely has the right 
to recommend. He must also feel the Presi- 
dent and the Veterans’ Administration are 
not in harmony or sympathy with the bill. 
Also, I understand this same Chairman has 
stated that he knows all about this H.R. 
2332 bill and that there was no necessary for 
holding further hearings. 

If that is the case, why does not this chair- 
man put the bill on the House floor for vot- 
ing or modify for House voting present laws 
for veterans over 65 by increasing income 
limitations just $1,800 and deleting incomes 
in $3,000 brackets and other few changes? 
There is only one conclusion that I can offer 
and that is, he appears not in sympathy 
with the Veterans of World War I and I do 
not see how any man would want to hold an 
important post as this is and not be in accord 
or sympathy with the World War I veterans’ 
purpose and achievements. Also, I cannot 
understand why other members of that com- 
mittee could accomplish much with the head 
of the committee acting like that especially 
the members in harmony with the World 
War I program. It is not right and it is not 
fair to Congress, the Public, and the World 
War I veterans to have some one unfair to 
the Veterans of World War I. I have tried 
to find the reason why a change is not made 
in cases like that and learned that seniority 
played an important role and that policy 
played also a contributing factor meaning, 
in cases like this pension bill, there is policy 
but little or no procedure. In other words, 
as I interpret it, one man can hold up the 
works and do almost anything he pleases and 
let the whole Nation suffer and go to the 
dogs because of too much policy and little 
or no procedure except maybe one procedure, 
namely the filing of a discharge petition. 
Many of the House of Representatives will 
not sign such a petition to force this bill out 
of the committee onto the House floor for 
voting because also of policy fearing some of 
the Representatives who signed the peti- 
tion might later want favors from other 
Representatives who failed to sign the peti- 
tion and the favors might not be granted. 
In other words, the whole set up appears 
wrong and inadequate and appears a prime 
factor to the satisfaction of the Members 
of the House of Representatives and an un- 
fair procedure to the public and those who 
present bills for congressional passage. It 
has never dawned on me until now that 
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the several hundred Members of the House 
of Representatives must have almost 100 
percent exclusive power in the operations of 
a big Nation like the United States of 
America. They can tie up most anything, 
it seems. 

Over on the Senate side, I understand it 
is almost as bad. A Senate bill (S. 1918) 
was introduced on the floor several weeks 
ago and I understand it landed into the lap 
of the Senate Finance Committee. Surely 
Senator Harry Brrp, chairman of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, will not handle this 
bill like the chairman of the House of Vet- 
erans Affairs Committee has on H.R. 2332. 
We believe he, Senator Dick RUSSELL, and 
many other Senators I have heard from, will 
stick and fight for these sadly neglected 
World War I veterans and that the House 
Members will do the same if only they had 
the chance to vote on H.R. 2332. There is 
one thing for sure and that is, more people 
should become politicians who should either 
improve the laws and congressional policy or 
turn the country back to the Indians where 
at least we would have a little fun and hunt 
and fish and take it easier. 

Now the poor forgotten World War I vet- 
eran must wake up and fight for existence. 
Even though the average age is now 70 of 
these veterans, there is still a fighting spirit 
left. The World War I veteran also has a 
bright future hope in obtaining the pension 
and that is, 12 million votes can be mustered 
and controlled. So you see, they are far 
from dying on the vine. 

Also the Congress should act on the pen- 
sion this year because of the over 2 million 
World War I veterans now living but in 10 
years, at least 90 percent of these will be 
dead. The Congress can clearly see that be- 
cause of the average age now of 70 years 
that the heaviest cost is the first year and 
less each year so the final cost after 10 
years is almost negligible. 

The Congress should also consider that 


veterans of all wars from the inception to 


World War I have received fair pensions 
and while it should be like that with vet- 
erans of World War I still, bill H.R. 2332 is 
considered a fair income limitation. This 
pension would also greatly enhance better 
times, create more jobs, and all in all, do 
more good than any reduction in taxes. 
Little of the pension money would be saved. 
Most of it would go into circulation. 

There are over 60 bills in the 88th Congress. 
Some have income limitations; some do not. 
That appears to be no disturbing element to 
the present Congress. 

Thousands of World War I veterans had 
to turn to charity because they are unable 
to make ends meet on their meager incomes. 
Relief organizations have paid out millions 
of dollars to help provide their veterans and 
their dependents with such needs as food, 
shelter, and clothing. Many of these veter- 
ans, as old as they are, have had to take jobs 
in bowling alleys, filling stations, stores, and 
other industries to add to their income. 
Their wives, too, as old as they are, often have 
to work to supplement the income. Also, the 
World War I veteran has received nothing 
like the benefits that the World War II and 
Korean veterans received in the way of edu- 
cation, loans, homes, etc. p 

I read in 1963 issue of Stars and Stripes 
where President Kennedy was not receptive 
in helping the World War I veteran on a 
major scale this year because of a tight 
budget. However, subsequent contacts with 
the President would indicate his willingness 
to go along with World War I veterans in 
signing any reasonable pension bill Congress 
might pass this year provided also the na- 
tional commander and his staff would favor 
such a pension plan. 

How much pension with income limitation 
is needed for a World War I veteran and his 
dependents? Because some veterans happen 
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to have good incomes should they receive no 
pension just because they happened to make 
more money than the ones who might be 
subject to a pension with low incomes? If 
the answer for these so-called well-to-do 
World War I veterans is “no” pension should 
be received, then that is what might be 
termed a penalty for having good incomes. 
That way of life is not good politics. good 
practices, or the American way of life yet, it 
is felt to get the ball rolling, HR. 2332 would 
be fair. 

If it was not for the fact that billions were 
loaned for foreign aid and a big portion 
never repaid or even the interest: if it was 
not for the fact that the World War II and 
Korean veterans received a fat compensation; 
if it was not for the fact that billions have 
been paid into retirement and social security 
funds by the United States; and last but not 
least, if it was not for the fact that we are 
the greatest and richest nation on earth, 
then, and then only, would I contend that a 
pension with income limitations is in order. 
However, to try and cope with the Congress 
on savings and adhere to a pension with in- 
come limitations, I feel that pension bill 
H.R. 2332 is fair and will keep a World War I 
veteran and his wife on a decent standard 
of living and enable them from being more 
or less dependent on public society for a 
decent livelihood. Medical and doctors’ bills 
are very high for many of these veterans. 
Also, it is better for these veterans to have 
their own homes if they are mentally and 
physically competent. I truly feel that a 
World War I veteran and his wife should 
have an income limitation of at least $3,600 
yearly and be exempt of any social security 
or retirement annuity such as railroad, civil 
service, and other retirement benefits up to 
an amount of at least $1,200 yearly because 
the Federal income tax exempts up to $1,524 
and also because retirement dues were paid 
to obtain such benefits upon retirement after 
age 65. These World War I veterans are aD 
obligation of the U.S. Government and it is 
wholly unfit and unfair to cause these World 
War veterans to suffer meager incomes when 
they should draw a fair pension. t 

In my canvass with many people, 95 per- 
cent clearly stated the World War I veteran 
should have a pension with no income limi- 
tations—just give him a decent pension with 
no strings attached as was done in the Span- 
ish War. The above people canvassed even 
included World War II and Korean veterans 
who really felt that the World War I veteran 
had a dirty deal. These World War I boys 
cannot live much longer. Everyone now liv- 
ing is physically handicapped more or less 
and if Congress does not feel the public 18 
in sympathy with these World War I boys, 
well just make a few tests and I am sure 
they will find a majority of the public in 
sympathy for a decent pension and that the 
Congress has also not played fair with them. 

I want to ask everybody to call on his 
Congressman to put H.R. 2332 on the House 
floor and S. 1918 on the Senate floor for 
voting so the World War I veteran will at 
least know how he stands on the pension by 
the Congress. Please be fair to yourself, be 
fair to the Congress and also be fair to thé 
World War I veteran in whatever action you 
take. 

We all have to live and try and practice the 
Golden Rule. So in making your determina- 
tion for or against the World War I veteran, 
just remember this—he won World War I and 
do you feel you have gained enough in love 
and wealth and health to realize that had 
the World War I veterans lost, we would 
probably have nothing and be carrying the 
heavy yoke of some other country maybe as 
servants, who knows? 

This article is the picture as I see and un- 
derstand it and is meant to cast no reflection 
on the Congress or anyone else. Just give 
these World War I boys justice. ‘ 
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Price Fixing by Any Other Name 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, pursu- 
ant to permission granted I insert in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an article which appeared in the New 
York Herald Tribune of Wednesday, 
August 21,1963. That editorial, entitled 
“Price Fixing by Any Other Name,” 
makes it plain that H.R. 3669 and other 
Similar bills pending before the Congress 
are not in the public interest and that 
they are price fixing pure and simple. 

The article follows: 

Price FIXING sy Any OTHER NAME 


A “quality stabilization bill,” a citizen 
might suppose, would be a bill having some- 
thing to do with quality stabilization. But 
that’s where said citizen would betray his 
innocence of legislative namesmanship. 

There is indeed a “quality stabilization 
bil” now before Congress, on which a Senate 
Commerce Subcommittee is holding hear- 
ings. It already has the blessing of the 
House Commerce Committee, as well as a lot 
of powerful support both in and out of 
Congress. 

What it is, though, is a plain old-fashioned 
price-fixing bill dressed up in a new name 
What used to be called “fair trade” until the 
silly sham of that monicker got across to the 
Public, then masqueraded in the last Con- 
gress as a “fair competitive practices bill.” 

Whatever the name, the intent is the 
Same: to allow manufacturers to dictate the 
Tetall prices of their products, and to get 
court injunctions against anyone who sells 
them for less. It's a bill wanted by some 
manufacturers, and dear to the hearts of 
Small retailers who don't like to face price 
competition. But it shouldn't be too wel- 
come to consumers, since its whole purpose 
ls to force them to pay more for a product 
that somebody wants to sell them for less. 


When corporate executives get together in 
& smoky hotel room and agree not to under- 
cut one another's prices, that's called a con- 
Spiracy and the executives are sent to jail. 
When they attempt to do the same thing by 
law—and require everybody to go along— 
that’s called fair trade. When Congressmen 
Seek to disguise “fair trade” as quality sta- 
bilization,” that’s called politics. Though 
Consumers—and that includes all the vot- 
Pe as be excused for using earthier 

rms, 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


CODE oF Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 


TITLE 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND INDEXES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SionaL Record, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
Port of proceedings shall take all needed 
Action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 

zD semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, f 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 

TITLE 44, Secrion 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
Brams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
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Joint Committee on Printing. 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 


Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows: The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Daily Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style-—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 7½ -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Recorp shall be printed in 6%4-point 
type; and all rollcalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the RECORD is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Recorp for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the RECORD of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o’clock midnight. 

4, Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
morning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuscript Is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
script or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the RECORD. 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 


(June 20, 


unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 


8. Corrections —The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
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unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the original copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record—When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix. This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz.—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses, 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11. Estimate of cost.—No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate in writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 
grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two-page rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record which is in contravention of this 

aph. 

12, Official Reporters. — The Official Report - 
ers ot each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings. 


Monday, August 26, 1963 


Daily Digest 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Senate passed airport grants bill and began consideration of bill to settle 


railroad dispute. 


House committee approved a resolution providing for settlement of the 


railroad labor dispute. 


Senate 


Chamber Action 


Routine Proceedings, pages 15003-15035 


Bills Introduced: 13 bills were introduced, as follows: 
S. 2078-2090. Pages 15004, 15067 


Bills Reported: Reports were made as follows: 

S. 46, to provide that the cost of certain investigations 
by the Bureau of Reclamation shall be nonreimbursable, 
with amendment (S. Rept. 460) ; - 

S. 48, to amend the leasing provisions of the Indian 
Long-Term Leasing Act, with amendment (S. Rept. 
461); 

S. 1868, relating to adult Indian vocational training 
(S. Rept. 462); 

H.R. 5883, to correct a land description in the act 
exchanging land between the U.S. and the Southern 
Ute Indian Tribe (S. Rept. 463) ; 

H. R. 6710, to cancel irrigation charges against non- 
Indian-owned lands under the Wind River irrigation 
project, Wyoming (S. Rept. 464); - 

H.R. 3887, authorizing acceptance of land for the 
right-of-way for a new entrance to the Great Smoky 
Mountains National Park (S. Rept. 465); ? 

H.R. 5222, providing for the withdrawal and reserva- 
tion for the Navy of certain public lands at Chocolate 
Mountain Aerial Gunnery Range, Calif. (S. Rept. 466) ; 

H. Con. Res. 61, directing Federal agencies to cooper- 
ate with State and local governments in marking and 
memorializing the Lewis and Clark Trail (S. Rept. 
467); and 

H.R. 6118, permitting the selection of smaller than 
5,700-acre tracts of national forest lands in Alaska for 
community development purposes, with amendment 
(S. Rept. 468). : Pages 15003, 15067 
Bill Referred: H.R. 7885, authorizing funds to con- 
tinue the foreign assistance program for fiscal year 1964, 
was referred to Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Page 15003 
Airport Grants: Senate passed (motion to reconsider 
tabled) with modified amendment in nature of a sub- 
stitute S. 1153, to extend the Federal Airport Act and to 
authorize funds therefor, after rejecting, by 14 yeas to 
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64 nays (motion to reconsider tabled), Proxmire amend- 
ment to reduce amounts in the bill by one-third. 


Pages 15035-15039 


Veterans: Senator Mansfield entered motions to recon- 
sider passage on August 20 of S. 1914, to incorporate the 
Catholic War Veterans of the U.S. of America, and S. 
1942, to incorporate the Jewish War Veterans of the 
U.S.A. The House was then requested to return these 
bills to the Senate. Pages 15006-15007 


Railroad Dispute: Senate considered S.J. Res. 102, to 
provide for settlement of the dispute between certain 
railroad carriers and railroad brotherhoods. 

Pending at adjournment was McGee amendment to 
provide that the award of the Arbitration Board shall 
not become effective until 60 days after filing thereof 
and that the joint resolution shall expire 150 days after 
enactment. Pages 15039-15040, 15046-15067 


Confirmations: The following nominations were con- 
firmed: George L. Mehren, of California, to be an As- 
sistant Secretary of Agriculture; David Statler Black, of 
Washington, to be a member of the FPC; Robert M. 
White, of Connecticut, to be Chief of the Weather 
Bureau, Department of Commerce; and 12 Coast 
Guard. ' Page 15069 


Nominations: The following nominations were rc- 
ceived: Dan H. Fenn, Jr., of Massachusetts, to be a mem- 
ber of the U.S. Tarif Commission; numerous diplo- 
matic and Foreign Service; and one judicial. One 
postmaster nomination was withdrawn.Pages 15068-15069 
Record Vote: One record vote was taken today. 

Page 15039 


Program for Tuesday: Senate met at noon and ad- 
journed at 8:12 p.m. until noon Tuesday, August 27; 
when it will continue consideration of S.J. Res. 102, set 
tlement of railroad dispute. Page 15068 


Committee Meetings 
(Committees not listed did not meet) 
NUCLEAR TEST BAN TREATY 


Committee on Foreign Relations: Committee resumed 
its hearings on the Nuclear Test Ban Treaty (Ex. M; 


Foreign Securities Tax Fails To Attack 
Basic Cause of Capital Outflow 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
comments which have been made upon 
the administration’s proposal to tax 
American purchases of foreign securi- 
ties, none, in my judgment, has been 
More lucid and to the point than a por- 
tion of an article entitled, “The Hot 
One,” which appeared in the August 
1963 issue of the Morgan Guaranty Sur- 
vey. 

While the article agrees—as we all 
do—that something must be done to im- 
Prove our balance-of-payments posi- 
tion, it points out that there are other 
alternatives to the securities tax. Call- 
ing the tax proposal “negative and nar- 
row,“ the article points out that “the 
objective of curbing the outflow must be 
pursued in the total context of capital 
incentive.” 

As is pointed out, a well-conceived 
Program of tax reduction and reform 
could serve to make the United States 
More appealing to domestic and foreign 
Capital and thus help curb the outflow. 
The article goes on to say that no step 
Would have as much effect in speeding 
legislation on a tax cut as an announce- 
Ment by the administration specifically 
Calling for a substantial cutback of Fed- 
eral spending planned for the current 
Year. The article then makes the valid 
Observation that a tax reduction pro- 
Bram further simplifying the reform 
aspects and including a meaningful cut 
in Federal outlays could provide the 
Major thrust of this country's attack on 
the balance-of-payments problem and 
Would command wide support. 

If the administration had taken such 
& course of action instead of proposing 
the so-called interest equalization tax 
on foreign securities, it would have been 
Possible to avoid the tangle of adminis- 
trative complications, the sticky dis- 

tion among foreign countries, the 
hint of exchange controls, and the 
Psychological risk involved in the for- 
eign securities tax proposal. 

I include the Morgan Guaranty Sur- 
5 895 analysis in the Recorp at this 


THE Hor ONE 

The quiet acceptance accorded the admin- 
tion's IMF move must be explained in 
Part by the concentration of noise on an- 
Other measure announced at the same time— 
the proposed “interest tion“ tax on 
Certain foreign securities bought by U.S. res- 
{dents from nonresidents. The stated pur- 
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pose of the levy is to raise by about a per- 
centage point the borrowing costs of foreign- 
ers getting funds for periods over 3 years 
from U.S. sources, and to increase by 15 
percent the cost to U.S. residents of foreign 
equity shares purchased from nonresidents. 
Loans made by a commercial bank “in the 
ordinary course of its commercial banking 
business” would be exempt from the tax. 
So would credit granted as part of an export 
transaction. Issues of governments or cor- 
porations of countries officially termed “un- 
derdeveloped" also would be excluded. 
Criticism has ranged from certainty that 
the tax “wouldn’t work” to fears (mostly 
abroad) that it might work too well and 
deprive outsiders of needed financing they 
couldn’t get elsewhere than in the United 
States. The latter anxiety took violent form 
in Canada, where the July 18 announcement 
of the tax proposal produced instant panic 
in financial markets. 

The events that followed suggest how 
squitmy a nest of eels the tax could be in 
practice. The Dominion lost $191 million in 
gold and foreign-exchange reserves during 
July, $80 million of the total in a month- 
end repayment on Its IMF drawing but most 
of the rest in the flurry of the 18th and 19th. 
After a quick conference of officials from that 
country and the United States, an under- 
standing was announced to the effect that 
new issues of Canadian securities would be 
exempted from the tax, provided Canada did 
not attempt to build up Foreign-exchange 
reserves at the expense of the United States. 

In complaining to the United States about 
“interest equalization,” the delegation from 
Ottawa held a high card—the big surplus 
the United States enjoys in trade with Can- 
ada. The Dominion holds that it needs 
comfortable access to U.S. credit to finance 
its trade deficit. If pushed—the inference 
goes—Canada might have to discourage im- 
ports, perhaps with tariff surcharges. 

In the Treasury's draft of legislation to 
implement the tax proposal, the Canadian 
escape clause is couched as a discretionary 
authority for the President to exempt spe- 
cific new foreign issues if application of the 
tax would imperil international monetary 
stability. The draft text does not mention 
Canada by name, and it may be assumed 
that other countries would on occasion ap- 
ply for exemption and use such pressures of 
persuasion as might be available to them. 
Each exception granted, of course, would 
lessen the efficacy of the tax. Additionally, 
vesting the exemptive power in the Presi- 
dent would mean surrender by Congress of a 
segment of its taxing prerogative—a conces- 
sion contrary to political tradition. 

Support for interest equalization has 
chiefly taken the form of recognition that 
something has to be done, combined with 
an assumption that the tax, or something 
like it, is the only alternative to outright ex- 
change control. 

Obviously something does have to be done 
about the payments problem. Almost as ob- 
viously, there are other alternatives. To de- 
cide which of them may be better and which 
worse requires a basic analysis of what in- 
terest equalization is intended to accomplish. 
It is aimed, of course, at the sharp rise which 
has occurred over the past year in foreign 
offerings of new securities in this country. 
Compared with an average annual total of 
less than $600 million in the 1959-61 period, 
sales of new foreign issues to Americans top- 
ped $1 billion in 1962 and rose sharply fur- 


ther to an annual rate of $1.7 billion in first- 
half 1963. The step-up has negated much 
of the progress registered in such other com- 
ponents of the U.S. balance of payments as 
trade in goods and services and income on 
foreign investments. 

But the increase in purchases of foreign 
issues by Americans is not the whole pay- 
ments problem, nor even the whole problem 
of capital outflow. Direct investment abroad 
by U.S. parties, as distinct from portfolio in- 
vestment, also has risen steeply. Prelim- 
inary indications are that in the first half of 
1963 it hit an annual rate of about $2 billion. 
That pace, if maintained, would put the full 
year some $450 million over the 1962 total. 
The rise in foreign new issue sales here 
comes to more than that if the first-half 
rate is applied for the full year, but allow- 
ance should be made for unusuual and pre- - 
sumably nonrecurring debt issues that in- 
flated the first-half total, such as the Ca- 
nadian Governments loan to rebuild ex- 
change reserves and the Province of Quebec's 
loan to take over public utilities. 

While the movement of U.S. capital to 
other parts of the world has been quicken- 
ing, foreign long-term investment in this 
country—both direct and portfolio—has 
slowed. In 1959, with a lively economy and 
attractive inteerst rates in the United States, 
$709. million came in from abroad. In 1961 
the figure was $466 million. Last year it was 
down to 8271 million, and all indications 
are that it is running markedly lower in 
1963. 

THE REAL ALTERNATIVE 


Net capital outflow, to repeat, is 2 broader 
question than just the sale here of foreign 
securities. It is the whole question of the 
relative attraction this country holds for 
funds. In this respect, the American econ- 
omy has been suffering by comparison with a 
number of other places that offer more 
promising opportunities for the profitable 
employment of capital. Unless all channels 
of capital movement are to be blocked—an 
extreme course that the administration has 
repeatedly, and rightly, foresworn—the ob- 
jective of curbing the outflow must be pur- 
sued in the total context of capital incentive. 

In that context, the “interest equalization” 
tax is negative and narrow, especially when 
contrasted with the positive and broad ap- 
proach offered by income tax reduction de- 
signed to invigorate the economy and en- 
courage investment. Not only would relief 
from the high rates of income levy make the 
United States more appealing to both do- 
mestic and foreign capital; it also would per- 
mit aggressive use of monetary policy as a 
deterrent to capital outflows. 

The moment of high drama reached in the 
President's special message to Congress pro- 
vided a unique opportunity to show the re- 
lationship between tax reduction and the 
balance of payments, and thereby to spur 
legislative action on a tax cut. The admin- 
istration subsequently made major changes 
in its original tax program in order to over- 
come congressional opposition to certain re- 
form provisions. The golden chance of tim- 
ing, however, had been missed. 

When revision of the earlier tax-cut pack- 
age came, it left two major sources of con- 
gressional reluctance intact. It retained the 
especially controversial recommendation that 
the 4 percent dividend credit be repealed. 
And it did not allay the deeply rooted con- 
cern in Congress and the Nation about the 
upward trend of Federal spending. Prob- 
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ably no other single step would haye as 
much effect in speeding legislative action on 
a tax cut as an announcement by the ad- 
ministrationg specifying a substantial cut- 
back—say $2 billion or so—in Federal spend- 
ing planned for this fiscal year. A tax- 
reduction program further simplifying the 
reform aspects and including a meaningful 
cut in Federal outlays, if put forward as 
the main thrust of this country’s attack on 
the balance-of-payments problem, could be 
expected to command broad support in 
Congress, among the electorate, and in the 
world financial community where confidence 
in the dollar must be maintained as well as 
at home. 

Had such a course—rather than interest 
equalization—been taken in the July 18 
setting, it would have avoided the tangle of 
administrative complications woven around 
the proposed tax on securities—a tangle that 
grew denser almost day by day even before 
the draft of the implementing bill was put 
before Congress. It would have steered 
clear of all sticky discriminations among 
foreign countries—and also among individ- 
uals and institutions in the United States— 
that are implicit in the evolving format of 
the tax. It would have kept the dollar clean 
of the slightest tinge of exchange control. 
And it would have removed the psycholog- 
ical risk, consciously incurred in launching 
the equalization proposal, that taking a first 
nibble out of a traditionally complete cap- 
ital freedom might arouse fears that bigger 
bites could come later on. 


Jet Engines 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD M. KENNEDY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. KENNEDY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
by the president of Pan American Air- 
ways, Mr. Juan Trippe, concerning the 
purchase of jet aircraft from the Das- 
sault Sud Co. of France. 

I ask this be included because it repre- 
sents an $85 million jet engine order for 
General Electric in Lynn, Mass., one of 
the largest industrial installations in the 
State I represent. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

STATEMENT BY JUAN T. TRIPPE 

Commenting on the contract just closed 
between Pan American's Business Jets Divi- 
sion and Dassault, Juan T. Trippe, president 
of Pan American, stated, “The 10-passenger 
baby jet aircraft being bullt under this U.S.- 
Prench program will provide fast, convenient 
travel for business officials between offices 
and plants in the United States. More im- 
portant, however, the baby jets will permit 
faster business travel overseas between dis- 
tant company offices and plants in many 
countries.” 

Mr. Trippe pointed out that Pan American 
also will benefit directly from the program. 
Fees for use of company airport facilities and 
for services of company ground personnel will 
be charged when business aircraft transit 
Pan American stations overseas. With few 
exceptions, Pan American's stations abroad, 
in addition to company transports, now han- 
dle only military aircraft of friendly nations,” 

Mr. Trippe emphasized that “the new Das- 
sault baby jets would be fitted with U.S.-built 
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General Electric fan-jet engines; also, with 
US.-built flight instruments and radio, elec- 
tronic navigation equipment, and with US. 
wheels, brakes, and tires. 

“Baby jets, of course, will be marketed not 
only in France and the United States, but 
also, throughout the world, The value of the 
US.-built engines and components being 
sold abroad offset the French-built airframes 
to be sold in the United States. The United 
States, therefore, as well as France over the 
years will be a net exporter. The cooperative 
baby jet program as a result, should make a 
significant contribution to the balance of 
payments of both the United States and 
France, Mr. Trippe said, 

The several contracts which Pan Am has 
closed with Dassault Sud, General Elcctric, 
and other Baby Jet program contractors are 
expected to provide foreign exchange earn- 
ings over the years for the United States, as 
well as France. 

Dassault has announced a production line 
for 600 airplane units beginning February 
1965. The Pan Am Business Jet Division 
contract provides for sales in the United 
States and in Canada. Dassault and other 
foreign contract distributors will sell in 
France, Western Europe, and other countries, 
but excluding the United States and Canada. 

American manufacturers, including n- 
eral Electric, will produce and export equip- 
ment in the amount of $125 million under 
the program. United States-built parts ex- 
ported in bond to France for installation in 
the French-built airframes would be reim- 
ported to the United States in the amount of 
$35 million. The net value of U.S.-bullt ex- 
ports for Baby Jet installation is therefore 
$90 million to offset Dassault airframe im- 
ports in the amount of $73,500,000. 

Foreign currency fées earned by Pan Amer- 
ican as exclusive distributor in Canada and 
co-distributor in other foreign countries are 
conservatively estimated at the equivalent of 
$3 million. Net U.S. foreign exchange earn- 
ings under this cooperative United States- 
French program total $19,500,000, 


Old European Dog Newcomer Here 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. SILVIO 0, CONTE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. CONTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I would like 
to call attention to an important segment 
of people who are lovers and trainers of 
selective breeds of dogs. 

Unfortunately, the diminishing band of 
dog fanciers and connoisseurs in the 
United States is sad to behold. For- 
tunately, the district which I have the 
pleasure to represent contains some of 
the truly great and distinguished dog 
breeders in the Nation. z 

Iam immensely gratified that the great 
Barrington Kennel Club this week held 
an important obedience trial, and that 
other areas in the beautiful Berkshire 
section of Massachusetts are continuing 
their excellent efforts in behalf of excel- 
lence in the care and breeding of dogs. 

An excellent survey of this activity re- 
cently appeared in the Sunday New York 
Times sports pages. The article notes 
many of the dog enthusiasts in western 
Massachusetts and elsewhere. Iam also 
proud that the proceeds of the great 
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Barrington, Mass., show will be shared 
by two worthy groups; namely, the great 
Barrington Visiting Nurse Association 
and the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The article, Mr. Speaker, was written 
by Walter R. Fletcher, and appeared in 
the Times of August 25: 

OLD Evrorgan Doc Newcomen Here—Pu tr Is 
A RARE BREED IN THIS COUNTRY Even TODAY 


(By Walter R. Fletcher) 


It wasn't until 1936 that a pull was ap- 
proved by the American Kennel Club. Al- 
though a small group of dedicated aficio- 
nados have worked hard, progress for the 
dog show has been slow. Of the 111 breeds 
registered with the American Kennel Club 
last year, the puli stood No. 7l—with only 
175 recorded. The breed, though a compara- 
tive newcomer in this country, is ancient in 
Europe, where it was brought more than 3 
1,000 years ago by invaders from Asia. For 
centuries the puli has been known as the 
Hungarian sheepdog. Because of his dense 
coat, he looks larger than he really is. The 
male averages 19 inches at the shoulder and 
weighs 45 pounds, 

The pulſ's coat is of long, fine hair which 
often mats—giving it a somewhat corded ap- 
pearance. The coat is particularly dense on 
the head and face. The colors are black 
shades of gray and white. 

Dog show enthusiasts don't have many op- 
portunities to see the breed. For example, 
last weekend, none was exhibited at either 
the Finger Lakes or Elmira shows. Greater 
Lowell had one and Annapolis three. 

Today, 10 will compete at the Great Bar- 
rington K. O. fixture on the grounds of the 
Barn Club in Great Barrington, Mass. This 
is the largest entry of pulik that has been 
assembled in the East in weeks. 

The noted champion, Cedwoods Anthony 
Gray, Owned by Mrs. Ellanor Anderson of 
Bristol, Conn., heads the entry. The first 
puli to win a working group, he has been 
best of breed 92 times and has placed in 
groups 21 times. At four Westminster shows 
he was best puli. 

It is largely through the efforts of three of 
club's members—Mrs. Marion Finke and 
Elizabeth Ryder, the coowners of the Marlise 
Kennels, of Sheffield, Mass., and Mrs, Charles 
R. Whipple, of Lenox, Mass—that this has 
been accomplished. All three have been in 
touch with pull owners, urging them to bring 
their dogs to the show in the Berkshires. 

Great Barrington, which prides itself 35 
“the friendly club,” has drawn 569 dogs for 
its 21st show and 89 for its obedience trial. 
The proceeds of the fixture will be shared 
by the Great Barrington Visiting Nurse Ass0- 
ciation and the Massachusetts Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

German shepherds top the entry, with 61. 
Bassets have a surprisingly large 18, 
shorthaired pointers 17, and otter 
so rarely seen, 9. 

Among the well-known members of the 
club is Dorothy S. Williams, its vice presi- 
dent, coowner with her mother, Mrs. Ger- 
trude D. Williams, of the Dorem Kenn 
For more than 20 years Dorem miniature 
schnauzers have been winning ribbons. ch. 
Dorem Display will be remembered for ha 
won the terrior group at Westminster- 

Joseph G. Kulper, of Woronoco, Mass., ® 
member of the board of directors, owns the 
Forest Bay Kennels of basset hounds. ps 
Forest Bay's Lonesome George has won som 
top laurels. The club's president, George . 
Helmrich, has been breeding and showing 
beagles for a dozen years and miniature 
schnauzers for 5. He owns the Konkapot 
Kennels in Monterey, Mass, Mr, and Mrs 
John I. Carlson also are t f. . 
He is the president of the American — 
ture Schnauzer Club and his wife is by 
chairman of Great Barrington's trop 
committee, 
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Unwarranted National Labor Relations 
Board Actions in South Carolina 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE. OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. -‘THURMOND. Mr. President, 
On July 24, 1963, I made an address 
in the Senate on the subject of the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
its efforts to upset practically every 
decision in South Carolina in which 
the union failed to attain the necessary 
vote to organize at a particular indus- 
trial location. At that time I particu- 
larly cited two recommendations by the 

's Winston-Salem office to set aside 
elections in Orangeburg, S. C., and 
Greenville, S. C., where the unions lost. 
Since that time I have called several edi- 

comments to the attention of my 
Colleagues, to give an indication of the 
Strong feeling against the unwarranted 

actions in the State of South Car- 
. Olina. On August 15, 1963, radio station 
WDIX, in Orangeburg, S.C., editorial- 
ized on this subject. I ask unanimous 
Consent, Mr. President, that the broad- 
Cast editorial of WDIX entitled “Reign 
ot Terror” be printed in the Appendix 
of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 


REIGN or TERROR 


The National Labor Relations Board is a 
creature of the Congress. The NLRB's duty 
u to represent the public. Instead, it be- 
Comes more blatantly obvious that the NLRB 

become a creature of the unions. Em- 
Ployees of Utica Drop Forge & Tool Co., a 
Subsidiary of Kelsey-Hayes, moved from Uti- 
ta, N. T., to Orangeburg, S.C. The new plant 
been in operation less than a year when 
International Association of Machinists, 

O, called for an election and lost. 

The employees rejected the IAM. The IAM 
hollered, “foul,” and the National Labor Re- 
lations Board sustained the union's claim 
Sf foul—not against the Utica Drop Forge 
& Tool Co but. against the community of 
geburg, S. C. The NLRB claimed that 
Sltizens of the community by their state- 
Ments on radio and in the newspapers and by 
editorials and newspaper editorials 
Created a reign of terror. Therefore, the 
NLRB ruled that the election was not valid 
and that the employees would have to vote 


From Tampa, Fla., the Associated Press re- 
Ports the telephone workers strike. The As- 
sprinted Press reporting from Tampa says: 

t seems quite penceful during the daylight 
hours as electrical union workers picket in 
Iront of Generul Telephone Co. facilities in a 
B “county area of the Florida west const. 

Ut the picture changes during the dark 
hours, It is then that charges of dynamite 
thet? flaming gasoline bombs thrown 
des ugh windows; relay units pulled out and 

troyed or burned; telephone poles cut 
— 2 by the score with power saws; cables 

t with axes; nonstrikers intimidated; and 
ha cy repairmen assaulted. The Inter- 
har onal Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
tagen eet any participation in acts of sabo- 
wane NLRB called Orangeburg citizens’ 
ti a reign of terror and decided an elec- 

‘on contest in favor of the union. The 
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NLRB requires workers at Utica Drop Forge 
to twice reject a unionism reign of terror. 
What is needed next is that Congress should 
create a reign of terror in the National Labor 
Relations Board. The public interest will 
be served only when the public demands it— 
through their Congressmen. 


Danger in the Mines 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, history, 
or more so a miracle, was recorded the 
morning of August 27, in the anthracite 
region of Pennsylvania. 

Two of three coal miners who had been 
trapped for 2 weeks 330 feet below the 
surface of the earth were brought out 
alive and every effort is being made to 
rescue the third miner. 

This mine where the three miners were 
working is one of those that are classified 
under the Coal Mine Safety Act as a title 
I (or small mine) and as such is exempt 
from the coverage of the law simply be- 
cause they employ 14 or less men. 

In this Congress, as in the past Con- 
gresses, bills have been introduced by 
various Members of Congress to elimi- 
nate this exemption thus making all 
mines that employ coal miners subject to 
inspection and regulation. Had this 
exemption been deleted from the act 
this accident might have been avoided. 

In the 87th Congress the House Edu- 
cation and Labor Committee, of which 
I am chairman, reported out a bill but 
it was stymied in the Rules Committee. 

Opponents of this legislation have 
based their argument against the bill on 
what it would cost to make their mine 
safe, yet I have seen where it was esti- 
mated that the cost of this rescue opera- 
tion is going to run somewhere in the 
vicinity of $500,000 to $1 million. That 
amount of money certainly would go a 
long way in making these mines safe. 

Following is an editorial from the New 
York Times of August 23, 1963: 

DANGER IN THE MINES 

Coal miners trapped underground—anxious 
faces of relatives outside the pits—rescue ef- 
forts and a race against death. 

There is a somber unreality about the mid- 
night faces—a spectral quality of which we 
are freshly reminded by the present search 
for miners trapped hundreds of feet below 
the earth in Pennsylvania. Mine disasters 
and rescues are happenings—or should be— 
from earlier decades in this century, not 
ours. Such stories are not a proper subject 
for news in 1963. 

And yet, tragically, they are. Before the 
Federal mine safety law of 1952, as many as 
1,500 men lost their lives in the mines every 
year. Last year 287 miners were killed—a 
great improvement, but only by comparison. 
The latest mine fatality figures show matters 
are somewhat worse this year, Through June 
30, the deaths already are 158—an increase 
of 39 over the same 6-month period last 


year. 

Can something be done about this im- 
mediately? The Federal Bureau of Mines, 
the United Mine Workers of America, and 
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the major coal operators all think so. There 
is a loophole in the present law which pre- 
vents Federal mine inspectors from closing 
down small mines where hazardous condi- 
tions are found. Arbitrarily, a “small mine“ 
is defined as one with 14 or fewer men, (The 
mine where the men are now trapped is 
one.) These “doghole” operations, as they 
are known, seldom have rigid standards of 
safety. They exist primarily because tech- 
nological displacement has made many min- 
ers so desperate they are willing to work 
even under extreme hazards. Only about 
10 percent of the country's underground mine 
production results from such small mines, 
yet their contribution to the death rate is 
out of proportion; it usually runs to one- 
third of the annual mine toll. 

Mining is a dangerous activity, and some 
fatalities are perhaps inescapable. But ex- 
plosions, which have caused most deaths, 
are much less frequent now. The same tough 
standards of Federal inspection should apply 
to every mine in this country, big or small. 
A mine with 14 men should be as safe as a 
mine with 140 or 1,400. (Do we say that the 
brakes on a taxicab carrying 5 people should 
not be inspected while those on a bus carry- 
ing 50 people should be?) Only by closing 
loopholes in the Federal mine safety law 
can we make faster headway toward elimi- 
nating preventable mine disasters. 


Long-Term Project 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES, Mr. Speaker, it is 
hoped that the House of Representatives 
will soon have another opportunity to 
authorize additional funds for the Area 
Redevelopment Administration. 


The following editorial from the 
August 17 edition of the Baltimore 
Evening Sun takes a realistic view of the 
economic development possibilities in- 
herent in the ARA program. It will be 
of interest to everyone concerned with 
the problem of chronic unemployment. 

LONG-TERM PROJECT 


There being more than one Way to skin a 
cat, or to get a proposal through Congress, 
House Democratic leaders are going to try 
again to win approval for a bill to provide 
additional funds for the Area Redevelopment 
Administration. In mid-June the original 
bill was defeated in the House by 209 to 204. 
A similar bill passed the Senate easily, how- 
ever, and is now in the hands of House 
leaders. They will try again—with more 
vigor this time, presumably, especially since 
an unhappy President Kennedy labeled the 
first defeat “tragic.” 

ARA officials say they need the new money 
because the $389 million originally au- 
thorized for them to pass out in grants and 
loans will soon be exhausted. Critics charge 
this Is evidence that the money has been 
squandered on unworthy projects, But 
actually, the surprisingly heavy response to 
the program provides the basis for some hope, 
In order to qualify for ARA help, a com- 
munity must work out development plans 
which in the eyes of the a tors are 
promising. There are provisions for the em- 
ployment of local funds and initiative. 
There are safeguards against the simple 
pirating of industry. The heavy response 
so far is an Indication that many communi- 
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tles in almost all the States have been look- 
ing for solutions to their problems of unem- 
ployment. 

Most of ARA'’s money is used for loans 
rather than grants. Most of the programs 
are designed to help establish new industries 
which, with time, could in turn attract other 
industries. And finally, the areas in which 
ARA programs are now in effect are by and 
large those parts of the Nation in which un- 
employment has been most severe and most 
persistent. 

As Senator FuLsetcur pointed out, ARA 
money is “seed money”; and seeds can't grow 
overnight Into giant economic trees. In 
some cases the unemployment problems with 
which ARA has been charged to do battle 
developed over a period of years or even 
decades. ARA was established as a new 
agency with limited funds just 2 years ago. 
It is too soon to say that the program has 
failed. 


Silly Boys 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. DENT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 20, 1963 


Mr. DENT. Mr. Speaker, one wonders 
whether we are really as dumb as some 
of our actions make us appear to the out- 
side world. The “silly boys” get sillier 
every day. 

On a trip to Hong Kong and Tokyo 
last year I was impressed with the great 
industrial growth of both areas. I noted 
that there seemed to be little need for 
further assistance from the United 
States since both areas were doing quite 
well. 

Particularly, I resented the many U.S. 
industries associated with, or in total 
ownership of, factories producing goods 
for the U.S. market. The wages paid 
made competition entirely out of reach 
for domestic U.S. producers. 

I remember the Marx toy plant in 
Hong Kong with workers paid 6 cents an 
hour, 10 hours a day and a lunch of rice 
and greens costing them 13 cents. I 
saw the very efficient automated textile 
plants in both areas with workers earn- 
ing 15 to 25 cents an hour. The elec- 
tronic plants were a revelation in plan- 
ning and production with young girls 
earning $50 a month doing work which 
we say our people need expensive train- 
ing and retraining programs so that they 
may qualify. 

I watched the plywood production with 
the cutting logs all imported and the ply- 
wood for export, especially to the U.S. 
market, I knew then as I had known 
before that we were wrong in our trade 
approach and policy planning. 

Today I am more than ever concerned. 
I learned in Hong Kong that no Ameri- 
can could buy Red China goods for ship- 
ment home or for personal use. It ap- 
pears that this Nation kids itself into 
believing that by stopping Red China 
goods from coming through the Hong 
Kong port we are slowing up the Red 
Chinese international endeavor. 

Let us not kid ourselves any longer. 
The story of Canada’s trade with China 
is an open book. Few, if any, of our 
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friends join us in this so-called moral 
boycott of Red China. The English 
trade to the extent of Chinese ability 
to pay. 

A worse situation, however, is the trad- 
ing between Japan and China, The 
other nations in the main use the goods 
for their own market, but the Japanese 
trade is mostly for raw materials and it 
does not take a high-priced sophomoric 
economist to tell us where the products 
end up—you are right, here in the good 
old U.S. market basket. 

The story of the Japanese-Chinese 
trade is just another facet of the world- 
wide profiteering at the expense of the 
U.S. worker, U.S. industry and the total 
U.S. economy. 

You can bet your last dime that out 
of the $100 million worth of raw ma- 
terials from Red China we can find most 
of these materials in our Japanese im- 
ports. The “silly boys” who try to equate 
today’s world trader with economic sta- 
bility and U.S. prosperity are so far 
away from reality that one wonders how 
they can justify their titles in Govern- 
ment—certainly not their salaries. 

The following story tells the tale of 
three countries—Japan, China, and the 
United States: 

JAPANESE Trape Wir Rep CHINA 

Toxyo.—Freighters flying the Rising Sun 
flag glide daily out of Japan's harbors into 
the blue Pacific—henaded for Communist 
China. 

Stowed in their holds are economic vita- 
mins that China, big but industrially flabby, 
needs to harden her bones and strengthen 
her muscles. 

At ports like Shanghai and Tsingtao, the 
Japanese ships unload fertilizer for Red 
China's communal farms and steel for her 
tractors. There are insecticides to protect 
the crops that the Chinese Communists des- 
perately need to feed their people. 

Returning to Japan, the freighters carry 
Red Chinese coal, pig iron and soybeans. 
All of these Japan could buy—albeit at 
higher prices—in the non-Communist world. 

The United States doesn't like it. U.S. pol- 
icy is that anybody-who trades with China is 
strengthening a menacing international 
bully. 

“Americans feel that it is incongruous to 
trade with a country of such unstable be- 
havior as Communist China,” says a State 
Department career man whose duties in the 
U.S. Embassy in Tokyo keep him in close 
touch with Far Eastern trade. 

He adds that there are no signs that the 
American viewpoint is going to change. 

A questioner asks him how China, in- 
dustrially backward and still in the Infancy 
of atomic research, can bé regarded as a 
threat to the United States. 

“Great powers don’t get powerful over- 
night,“ is the answer. It's a slow process 
of accretion, of adding little increments of 
power here and there. If you're going to 


get tough with them, the time to do it is 


in the beginning.” 

American diplomats in Tokyo have not 
hesitated to make the US. view on Red 
China trade known to the Japanese public. 
But so far the United States has made no 
move to apply the cconomic pressure that it 
obviously could put on Prime Minister 
Hayato Ikeda's government. 

One reason is that when the Japanese 
freighters dock in China, they have a lot 
of company. A cargo ship from Yokohama 
may well be found sharing a Shanghai pier 
with a merchantman from Norway, Britain, 
France, or West Germany. 

The fact ls that the United States has en- 
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countered a great deal of difficulty in selling 
its allies on boycotting Red China, 

Last year Japan's two-way trade with Red 
China reached $80 million, with Japan sell- 
ing about $36 million worth of goods and 
buying about $40 million worth. 

This year the two-way flow is expected to 
be worth about $150 million. 


Exchange of Correspondence With Sec- 
retary Dillon Commenting Upon In- 
terest Equalization Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, on July 23 
I wrote to Secretary of the Treasury 
Dillon commenting upon the administra- 
tion's so-called interest equalization tax 
on U.S. purchases of foreign securities. 
On July 24 I inserted a copy of my letter 
to the Secretary in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record; I have now received a response 
from Secretary Dillon, dated August 6, 
1963, and, under unanimous consent, I 
insert a copy of his reply in the RECORD 
at this time, along with a copy of my 
letter to him. 

The Ways and Means Committee 18 
now holding hearings upon the adminis- 
tration’s proposal, and it is my hope that 
the record of these hearings will shed 
further light on the many points of dis- 
agreement now existing on the soundness 
of the principle behind the tax proposal 
as well as on its balance-of-payments 
effects. 

The letters follow: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNTTED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., July 23, 1963. 
Hon. C. Douvacias DILLON, 
Secretary, U.S. Treasury Department, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear Mu. Secretary: Iam writing in regard 
to the administration's plan to reduce the 
balance-of-payments deficit by 
foreign security sales in the United States 
through an interest equalization tax. It 15 
claimed that such a tax would, in effect, in- 
crease by approximately 1 percent the in- 
terest cost to foreigners of obtaining capital 
in this country and would thus help equaliz® 
interest rate patterns for longer term finant“ 
ing in the United States and abroad. 

The significant nature of this proposal Wan 
demonstrated by the unsettling reaction 
which its announcement caused in major 
financial centers around the world. Becaus? 
of the serious effects that it might have on 
domestic and international money markets 
and because it is a clear departure from US 
policy of maintaining freedom of capital 
movements, the benefits to be derived 
such a program must be carefully weighed 
against the costs. It seems clear that the 
costs of such a program, particularly woe 
employed by a key currency country, 
be so onerous as not to justify the meager 
balance-of-payments savings which might >? 
expected to result from it. Z 

In his July 18 balance-of-payments mes: 
sage to the Congress, the President said 
the ` balance-of-payments savings W 
would result from an interest equalizatio? 
tax combined with the increase in short 
term Interest rates should over the next 
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months equal or probably exceed $900 mil- 
non. As you pointed out in your testimony 
before the Joint Economic Committee on 
July 8, a reasonable increase in short-term 
interest rates would be likely to improve 
Our annual balance of payments by $500 mil- 
Mon or more. Over an 18-month period. 
therefore, we might expect an improvement 
Orising from the increase in the discount rate 
ot about $750 million, It would follow that 
the balance-of-payments savings over 18 
months which the administration believes 
Would flow from the foreign security tax 
Program would be in the srea of #150 mil- 
lion—or $100 million on an annual basis. I 
Would appreciate knowing if my understand- 
ing ls correct. 

Furthermore, I presume that this estimate 
Was arrived at prior to the exemption of new 
Canadian issues, which the administration 
Teportedly has granted. Since new Canadian 
issues for the past 3 years have comprised 
an average of 33 percent of American pur- 

of All new issues of foreign securities 
Plus all transactions in outstanding foreign 
Securities, it appears that exempting them 
Would very largely wipe out the balance-of- 
Payments savings which the administration 
has estimated, What is the administration's 
estimate of the total balance-of-payments 
savings which would be realized by the pro- 
Sram on an annual basis if Canadian new 
issues are totally exempted? t 

If new Canadian issues and issues of the 
less developed countries nre exempted, ns is 
apparently planned, my estimates indicate 
that the total amount which might be af- 
Tected by the tax would have been only $189 
Milion in 1960, $478 million in 1961, $379 
Million in 1962 and $131 million in the first 
Quarter of 1963. Admittedly, one cannot 
Predict the size of future outfiows of this 
Rature solely on the basis of past experience. 

t does appear to me, however, that the 

Magnitudes covered by the tax would be so 
as not to warrant taking such a po- 

tentinlly harmful and unsettling step. 

Aside from the fact that the balance-of- 
Payments savings which might be realized 
Would be relatively insignificant compared 
to the size of the overall deficit, there is a 
Possibility that there will be offsets to such 
Savings. First, some exports of US. capital 
Foods which are financed from foreign bor- 
Towings in the U.S. market probably would 
be reduced. Second, there is a likelihood 
that some foreign investment in the United 
States, which the President seeks to attract, 
Would be discouraged by the fear that fur- 
ther restrictions might be imposed on the 
Use of the dollar. Has the Treasury Depart- 
Ment made any estimate of the size of these 
Possible offsets to balance-of-payments sav- 
ings arising from the proposed tax? 

In addition, the tax proposal is inconsist- 
ent with the administration's objective, 
was clearly spelled out in the Presi- 
dent's message, of selling more U.S. securi- 
ties abroad. The erection of an artifical wall 
to foreign flotations in this country can only 
Serve to negate any beneficial effects which 
Might flow from the administration's efforts 

sell more U.S. securities overseas. Has 
r estimated the size of this off- 


Furthermore, there is considerable doubt 
about whether a 1-percent increase in long- 
f Interest rates would discourage much 
Sreign borrowing in the U.S. market. For 
m unple. un article by Prof, Peter B. Kenen 
eae June 1963 issue of Lloyd's Bank Re- 

wW points out that the costs to the bor- 
ower of floating new issues is considerably 
Diener m other financial centers than in the 

Rited States. Even after a 1-percent in- 
in effective. interest rates, the US. 
arket would still remain considerably more 

tractive than nearly every other major 
Snancial center. Furthermore, as you your- 
ine have pointed out, there are numerous 

Portant Influences other than interest 
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rates which attract borrowers to the New 
York market and which would remain 
largely unaffected by the tax. 

“ If my conclusions are correct, the tax plan 
at the rates proposed is likely to have no 
appreciable effect on the balance of pay- 
ments. If the tax were to be passed by Con- 
gress, however, I fear that once its. ineffec- 
tiveness became apparent the administration 
would insist that the approach was right but 
that the rates were not high enough and 
needed to be Increased. 

I do not wish to leave you with the impres- 
sion that: my comment on the effectiveness 
of the proposal implies any agreement with 
the principle behind it. Instead of erecting 
barriers to private capital movements, the 
administration should grapple with the basic 
cause of the outflow of funds. This outflow 
results from an unfavorable Investment cli- 
mate in this country arising from a weak- 
ness in business confidence based upon the 
continuing profits squeeze, chronic Federal 
budget deficits and the slow but steady ero- 


sion of the value of the dollar. Confidence 


and the healthier investment climate which 
accompanies it will not be restored until the 
administration imposes discipline upon it- 
self In the conduct of its fiscal affairs. 

In sum, Mr, Secretary, aside from rejecting 
the principle underlying the administra- 
tion's proposal, I have the distinct impres- 
sion that the gains which might be realized 
from it are likely to be so small as not to 
justify the heavy costs involved. Because 
of my deep concern over our payments prob- 
lem and my desire to seek solutions consis- 
tent with the U.S. role as world banker, I 
should appreciate hearing any comments you 
may have on my understanding of this pro- 
posal 


With very best wishes. 
Sincerely, 
Tuomas B. CURTIS. 
THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, D.C., August 6, 1963. 

Hon. Tuomas B. Curtis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Tom: Your letter dated July 23 raises 
a number of very Interesting points with re- 
gard to the potential benefit for our balance 
of payments of the proposed interest equali- 
gation tax. I shall deal with these points in 
the order in which they appear in your let- 
ter. Let me emphasize at the outset, how- 
ever, that we do not regard this tax as “a 
clear departure from U.S. policy of main- 
taining freedom of capital movements.“ The 
tax will exert its impact on the market by 
ralsing the costs to foreign borrowers. It will 
neither arbitrarily shut off foreign security 
sales by other advanced countries in our 
markets nor make them subject to Govern- 
ment screening or direct control. 

Paragraph 3 of your letter involves a 
misinterpretation of the estimated balance- 
of-payments Improvement which the Presi- 
dent referred to in the penultimate para- 
graph of his July 18 message to the Congress, 
The “approximately $2 Dillion” estimated 
gain is the decline in the rate of payments 
of Government expenditures abroad and of 
shórt- and long-term capital outflows over 
the next 18 months. Sometime within that 
period we expect Government expenditures 
abroad to fall to and continue at a level 
which, on an annual basis, will be $900 mil- 
lion lower than the 1962 level, As much, or 
more, of a decline in the rate of outfiow of 
short- and long-term portfolio capital, con- 
sidered together, is expected to result from 
the rise in short-term interest rates and the 
effects of the Interest equalization tax. The 
balance-of-payments savings from declines 
in the rate of Government expenditures, and 
short- and long-term portfolio capital out- 
flows wili obviously be larger the sooner the 
lower levels for these payments are reached 
within the 18-month period. 


~ 
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It is our belief that the amount of new 
foreign security issues sold to U.S. residents 
will return in the next 18 months to the 
average level of the years 1959, 1960, and 
1961—something just under $600 million— 
as compared with $1.1 billion last year and 
an annual rate of about $1.8 billion in the 
first half of this year. The balance-of-pay- 
ments saving from the interest equalization 
tax, when it is fully effective, would there- 
fore amount to some $500 million annually 
from the 1962 level. Measured from the 
level indicated by the recent upward trend 
in new foreign security issues, the savings 
resulting from the tax would appear sub- 
stantially larger. I think you will agree 
that a continuation of that trend would have 


been serious, 


Our estimate of the potential decline in 
portfolio capital outflow attributable to the 
IET is not affected by the exemption for 
Canada. Canadian authorities have assured 
us that they would not borrow in the United 
States to increase their reserves or to relend 
the proceeds of their borrowing to other 
borrowers who are not exempt from the 
IET; also that we could expeet a decline in 
the recent level of Canadian here. 

In view of these considerations, we agreed 
that a properly safeguarded exemption for 
new Canadian issues would be consistent 
with their domestic goals. If we should find 
that the exemption given to Canada is not 
operating satisfactorily, we would reconsider 
the situation in light of the facts at that 
time. An interdepartmental committee will 
carefully analyze overall developments on a 
continuing basis and call attention to such 
measures as may become appropriate, 

In paragraph 2 on page 2 of your letter, 
you give estimates of the total amount of 
transactions which might have been affected 
by the proposed tax in recent years in the 
assumption that new Canadian issues and 
issues of the less developed countries are 
exempt. While it is correct that new 
Canadian issues would be exempt from the 
tax under our proposal, it does not follow 
that the volume of new Canadian issues in 
the U.S. market would, therefore, remain 
unaffected. As indicated above, we have 
assurance from the Canadian authorities 
that we can expect a decline in recent levels 
of Canadian borrowing a the United States. 
We are thus achieving our objective in the 
case of Canada by a somewhat different pro- 
cedure than application of the tax to new 
Canadian issues. I would aiso point out 
that the tax applies to purchases by Ameri- 
cans from fi of outstanding foreign 
securities of developed countries, 

You mention the possibility of some off- 
sets to the balance-of-payments savings re- 
sulting from the proposed tax. For exam- 
ple, you suggest that some exports of U.S, 
capital goods which are financed from for- 
elgn borrowings in the U.S. market prob- 
ably would be reduced. In this connection 
I want to make several points, All financing 
up to 3 years would be exempt from the 
tax. Commercial bank lending in the ordi- 
nary course of business would be exempt 
from the tax. In general, we expect to ask 
for an exemption which will relieve from the 
tax any financing arising out of the export 
of US. goods. Direct US. investment 
abroad would be exempt from the tax (as- 
suming that acquisition of securities is not 
made for the purpose of resale in the United 
States). Securities issued or guaranteed by 
the governments of less developed countries 
would be exempt from the tax as would se- 
curities issued by a corporation which meets 
the definition of a less developed country 
corporation” in section 955(c) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code. 

You also mention a likelihood that some 
foreign investment in the United States 
would be discournged by the fear that further 
restrictions might be imposed on the use of 
the dollar. The proposed tax is not a re- 


ers is a continuation of or increase in the 
recent large outflow of private portfolio 
capital abroad and its impact on our balance 
of payments. New foreign issues sold to 
U.S. residents Jumped sharply from $523 mil- 
lion in 1961 to $1.1 billion last year, and to 
an estimated $1.8 billion annual rate in the 
first half of this year. The reaction of official 
financial circles in Western Europe is that 
we have taken a step beneficial to our balance 
of payments, and that the program which 
the President announced on July 18, includ- 
ing the IET, will increase rather than reduce 
confidence in the dollar. 

I cannot agree with you that the tax can 
only serve to negate any beneficial effects 
which might flow from the administration's 
efforts to sell more U.S. securities overseas.” 
Failure to react to the excessive outflow of 
portfolio Investment, with its adverse im- 
pact on our balance of payments, would have 
been far more damaging to foreign confidence 
than any of the consequences you attribute 
to the proposed tax. The amount of foreign 
investment in US. private securities 
was less than $150 million last year. Any 
possible indirect effect which you fear the 
tax may have in reducing the inflow of for- 
eign capital would seem to me negligible 
compared to the effect of the tax in dis- 
couraging the outflow of U.S. capital into 
foreign securities, 

You question whether a 1 percent increase 
in the effective borrowing rate, as a result 
of the tax, would discourage much foreign 
borrowing in the U.S. market in view of the 
fact that costs of borrowing in some financial 
centers may still be considerably higher than 
in the United States and that other factors 
besides the level of rates attract borrowers to 
the U.S. market. As I indicated on page 2, we 
believe that the level of foreign portfolio 
borrowing here will return to the approxi- 
mate level of the period 1959-61, but it is 
not possible to be precise in such an estimate. 
You should note that the tax will deter not 
only sales of new security issues of advanced 
countries but also sales of their outstanding 
issues to American investors who will now 
have to pay the tax. 

With regard to setting the tax at a level 
that would increase the effective cost of 
foreign borrowing here by 1 percent, that 
increase seemed about right in the sense 
that it seemed large enough to reduce U.S. 
private capital outflow without preventing 
foreign borrowing in our market for the more 
pressing needs or disrupting rate structures 
abroad, 

With regard to your concluding remarks on 
our balance-of-payments problem, I believe 
that the President's program, including the 
emphasis on maintaining price stability as 
business activity accelerates and on achiev- 
ing more productive investment through tax 
reduction, is fully consistent with our com- 
mon objectives of maintaining a sound dol- 
lar at home and abroad without the impo- 
sition of controls or other forms of regl- 
mentation. 

With best wishes, 

Sincerely, 
Dovuctas DILLON. 


Civil Rights Power Grab 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
have been impressed by the large number 
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of communications I have been receiv- 
ing from outside the South in opposition 


to the President's proposed civil rights, 


program. In addition to this large vol- 
ume of correspondence that has been 
coming into my office, I have also had 
my attention called to a number of edi- 
torials expressing opposition to the 
President’s proposed civil rights program, 
The August 23, 1963, issue of the Ports- 
mouth Times, of Portsmouth, Ohio, car- 
ried such an editorial, entitled “Power 
Grab in Disguise.” 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to have this editorial printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the Portsmouth (Ohio) Times, Aug. 
23, 1963] 
POWER GRAB IN DISGUISE 

The Kennedy administration's proposed 
civil rights legislation raises one basic and 
disturbing question; Is it a sincere attempt 
to wipe out racial discrimination or is it 
being used to camouflage a Federal power 
grab? 

While we'd like to think it's the former, 
sections of this bill go far beyond the realm 
of civil rights. In fact, if enacted, they 
could deprive citizens of their civil rights. 

In our book, civil rights are those guaran- 
teed American citizens by the Constitution— 
the right to vote, the right to hold public 
office, the right of peaceful assembly and 
free speech and the right to own private 
property. 

These are rights that should apply to 
all citizens, regardless of color or creed, 
and should not be twisted to the advantage 
of any individual or group. 

Although the Kennedy program ts travel- 
ing under the cover of civil rights, and to 
speak against it Is akin to being for sin, 
it seems that the measure primarily is an 
extension of Federal power. 

Under this program, the President is scek- 
ing power to control every home, school, 
business, farm, and bank. It would give the 
Federal Government the power to call, fore- 
close or refuse loans and to exclude indi- 
viduals and businesses from Federal pro- 
grams, activities, subsidies, and b enefits 
without notice. 

Tt would give the Government the power to 
tell businessmen whom they may hire, fire, 
promote, or demote. In effect, it would give 
the Government the power to blacklist banks, 
contractors, schools, businesses, and individ- 
uals. 

These powers are far more sweeping and 
arbitrary than any President has ever 
sought—even in time of war. 

If Congress accepts this civil rights pack- 
age in its entirety, it will have curtailed 
the traditional rights of trial by jury and 
appeal and will have virtually erased State 
lines and States rights. 

Such an influx of centralized Federal con- 
trol of the lives of men is frightening. And 
it may be just one step in a continuing 
grab for power by the Federal Government. 

President Kennedy has said, “The enact- 
ment of the legislation I suggest will not 
solve all our problems.” Taking a look at 
what he suggested, it would indicate cen- 
tralization of power. 

Our Founding Fathers, for good historical 
reasons, shied away from a centralized gov- 
ernment with an all-powerful monarch. 
They found that a federation of States pro- 
vided a balance of power. 

We don't want to see that balance de- 
stroyed by further power grabs by Wash- 
ington under the guise of civil rights legis- 
lation, 
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Provisions Protecting Braceros Cited as 
Rights Bill Precedent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ, Mr. Speaker, many 
of those who have long supported the 
extension of Public Law 78—the bracero 
program—also are opponents of the civil 
rights program. Yet, the provisions of 
Public Law 78 call for stringent anti- 
discrimination measures to protect the 
braceros. 

One cannot escape the conclusion that 
those who would extend Public Law 78, 
but oppose the civil rights bill are guilty 
of advocating rights for some people, but 
denying the same rights to others. This 
article from yesterday's New York 
Times is an apt illustration of my point: 
PROVISIONS PROTECTING Baacxnos CITED AS 

Ricuts Brut PRECIDENT 
(By O. P. Trussell) 

WASHINGTON, August 24.—Congressional 
liberals fighting for the civil rights program 
are trying to kill a 12-year-old project op- 
erating under antidiscrimination provisions 
that have been called stiffer than those re- 
quested by President Kennedy. 

At the same time, some southerners who 
are battling the President’s civil rights pro- 


posals are supporting this program. Some of 
them have lived with its antidiscrimination 
prescriptions since 1951. 


The program is the annual importation, ` 


under contract, of hundreds of thousands of 
Mexican workers to cultivate and harvest 
American fruit and yegetable crops, They 
are called braceros. 

The Senate voted, 63 to 24, last week to 
continue the importations for another year. 
although the program was started as a tem- 
porary emergency measure during the Kérean 
conflict. Fourteen southerners voted “aye.” 

HOUSE MAY RECONSIDER 


The House, which rejected an extension in 
May, is expected to reconsider before the 
current session ends. 

Meanwhile, the program is being cited as 
probably the strongest precedent that can be 
presented for the administration’s civil right 
bill. 

Such a citation was made in the Senate 
by Senator MAURINE B. NEUBERGER, Democrat. 
of Oregon. She did this shortly after the 
Senate had approved the 1-year extension, 
which she had voted against. 

She put into the record the antidiscrim- 
ination terms of the United States-Mexican 
agreement under which the program has op“ 
erated since its Inception. 

SOME AREAS BARRED 

The terms are as follows: 

Mexican workers will not be assigned to 
work or permitted to remain in localities In 
which Mexicans are discriminated a 
because of their nationality or ancestry. 

The Mexican Ministry for Foreign Rela- 
tions provides the U.S. Secretary of 
with a listing of communities in which it 
considers discrimination exists. 

If the Secretary does not concur, the ap- 
propriate Mexican consul may request an 
antidiscrimination pledge from the chief ex- 
ecutive or enforcement officers of the com- 
munity. 

If the Mexican consul reports discrimin® 
tion despite the pledge, the complaint is in- 
vestigated promptly and action taken against 
proved violations. 
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In instances of continuing discrimination 
the Mexican consul may ask a representa- 
tive of the Labor Secretary to join in further 
investigation. 

The Secretary of Labor thus could not au- 
thorize the employment of Mexican workers 
held to be discriminated against, or would 
be required to withdraw the employment au- 
thority. 

MAY DEMAND PLEDGES 

Also, the Mexican Government may by- 
pass a disagreeing Secretary of Labor and take 
a case of alleged discrimination directly to 
the officials of a community and demand 
nondiscrimination pledges. 

The prohibition against discrimination 
covers all instances, whether by a local gov- 
ernment or local custom or by an individual. 
It applies regardless of whether a situation 
is interstate or wholly local in character, 
Senator NEUBERGER emphasized. So, she held, 
the bracero antidiscrimination provisions are 
more far reaching than the pending civil 
rights program. 

Mrs. NEUBERGER has received from the Labor 
Department a report showing that, as of 
September 14, 1962, the Mexican Government 
continued to hold 10 Texas communities in- 
eligible for the contracting of Mexican work- 
ers. 

The report cited several instances of dis- 
crimination at various points in Texas, in 
cases of restaurants, bowling alleys, a swim- 
ming pool, and a movie theater. These cases 
and many others, the report stated, were 
resolved satisfactorily. 8 

The program has been shrinking in re- 
cent years. Arkansas, for instance, con- 
tracted for 12,410 braceros last year, against 
44.780 in 1959. During this period the Texas 
importation dropped from 225,498 to 36,298. 
Tennessee, which had 1,228 in 1959, reduced 
its number to 165, and Georgia, which re- 
Ported 1,084 in 1959, called in 1 last year. 


Aquarium Interest Sets Records in 
California 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ED EDMONDSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. EDMONDSON. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been considerable discussion 
in this body during the past year of the 
project to provide the District of Colum- 
bia with a new aquarium. 

It is interesting to note that a new 
aquarium in San Francisco’s Golden Gate 
Park is attracting thousands of daily 
Visitors and demonstrating conclusively 
the tremendous public interest which 
exists all over the country in such edu- 
cational tourist attractions. 

An article on the subject, which ap- 
Peared during the past week in the Oak- 
land Tribune, follows: 

Crowps Jam AQUARIUM LIKE SARDINES 

They're jamming Steinhart Aquarium like 
Sardines. 

Not the sardines, the people. 

Since the finely festooned fish palace in 
San Francisco's Golden Gate Park reopened 
its doors June 28 after a $1.5 million refur- 
bishing job, the crowds just won't quit. 

The police department had to increase its 
Weekend crew. Said one officer after wit- 
Hessing, and trying to control, the traffic and 
the crowds in Sundays’ turnout of 28,000: 
“The crowds are so tremendous, they're al- 
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most getting out of hand. You have to elbow 
you way through. 

“They're not unruly or anything. 
crowded crowd.” 

J. Byron Warner, business manager at 
Steinhart, said daily crowds are running 
about 11,500 above last year and weekend 
crowds some 15,000 higher. 

Which doesn't leave much room for 
sardines. 


Just a 


Life Magazine’s Disservice to the United 
States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PAGE BELCHER 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. BELCHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted, I wish to insert in the 
Recorp a letter, dated August 14, 1963, 
to Mr. George P. Hunt, managing editor 
of Life magazine, from Mr. William 
Morgan Cain, president, Water Develop- 
ment Foundation of Oklahoma, Inc. 

AvucustT 14, 1963. 

Mr. GEORGE P. HUNT, 

Managing Editor Life Magazine, Time-Life 
Building, Rockefeller Center, New York 
City, N.Y. 

Dear Mr. Hunt: Your pork barrel exposé 
published August 16 which ripped into Gov- 
ernment spending for water development 
projects was undoubtedly the greatest dis- 
service you could have possibly done to the 
United States. 

Water resources development is the coun- 
try's greatest single challenge, as your pub- 
lication pointed’ out in a lengthy article in 
1961. 

Life has glorified such Federal spending as 
the space race, the foreign aid and Peace 
Corps efforts and our buildup for national 
defense. 

But each time you speak of projects aimed 
at making capital improvements for the 
Nation—projects which will help build the 
economy and diversify our industrial base— 
you berate them. It costs an average $24,000 
to create just one job for a single industrial 
employee. This is far too large a job for 
Government to undertake with the quantity 
of unemployment now But if 
Government aids projects which will create 
new climates that stimulate industrial in- 
vestment, the private economy may well be 
able to give our unworking labor forces new 
opportunities. 

The efforts of individual States to mod- 
ernize their highways and increase their 
waterways are vital segments in industrial 
growth. Without economic tion 
facilities, the less populous States of the Na- 
tion will never be developed to handle ex- 
ploding conditions of overpopulation now 
occurring along both coasts. 

To fill the interior of the country with 
opportunity, and avoid a predicted decline 
in the Nation's standard of living due to 
overcrowding, we must build up the areas 
which don't have all the natural endow- 
ments of more fortunate regions. 

Oklahomans are doing what they can on 
their own to build the State. This year, 
Oklahoma City completed a $62 million proj- 
ect moving water 100 miles into its metro- 
politan area. Thousands of Sooner farmers 
annually match Federal aid dollar for dollar 
to dam up water for agricultural use. But 
the job is too great for a small population. 
We admittedly need help. 

America desperately needs the new hori- 
zons being created in Oklahoma with “Kerr’s 
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Lakes“ and the economic transportation to 
be available along the Arkansas River. 

This is a region of low-cost energy fuels 
such as coal, gas, and oll. Economic stud- 
les show the new canal will move these fuels 
and other vital minerals out of five States— 
goods and minerals now sitting untapped. 
To question that this region shouldn’t be de- 
veloped is tantamount to questioning man's 
development of the atom or his efforts to 
conquer space. 

If our Nation can push costly exploration 
along the frontiers of science why shouldn't 
it use its know-how in ways to develop every 
section of the country to its fullest capacity. 

We submit that every State in the United 
States will be amply repaid for their collec- 
tive investments in Oklahoma. The vast re- 
sources tapped here and the development of 
a thriving economy on the plains will in- 
crease the gross national product and furnish 
great volumes of new taxes for the U.S. Treas- 
ury. 

Our foundation represents and is financed 
by over 300 businessmen in the Oklahoma 
City area. We know the Arkansas Naviga- 
tion project isn’t just a channel to tiny 
Catoosa, Okla. We have studies by econo- 
mists which prove the Arkansas will be a 
gateway for goods coming to and from Tulsa, 
Oklahoma City, Wichita, Kans., Amarillo, 
Tex., and even Trinidad, Colo. 

Thanks to a coming population of 230 mil- 
lion, Americans will be untolerably thirsty 
within 15 years if we don't continue to build 
reservoirs to stay ahead of industr.al, do- 
mestic and agricultural demand. And if we 
are to continue growing economically, we 
must provide for expanded transportation 
networks. 

Although you successfully beat the August 
slump in news with a sensational article 
colored with half truths and blown past pro- 
portions, what price is America to pay for 
the misinformation about water projects you 
disseminated to millions of your readers? 

Yours very truly, 
WII. MORGAN CAIN, 
President. 


Free Enterprise Can Work 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


r 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKY. Mr. Speaker, ear- 
lier in the session I warned the Con- 
gress that the Department of the In- 
terior, under the guidance of Secretary 
Udall, planned to create a Government 
monopoly in setting up long-distance 
transmission powerlines. 

In my opinion this dreamy socialistic 
scheme of Secretary Udall's is just an- 
other example of the spreading of pork 
barrel projects by the Federal Govern- 
ment under the fallacious argument that 
private enterprise cannot do the job. 

It is a peculiar commentary on our 
way of life that we are now reaching the 
place where the Federal Government is 
fearful of having private industry com- 
pete against it. Are the socialistic plan- 
ners afraid to have private industry 
prove it can do a better job at a lower 
cost to the consumer than can the Fed- 
eral Government? 

I am very pleased to learn that a group 
of locally controlled power companies in 
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the Midwest are willing to meet the chal- 
lenge. 

Last week, in company with a number 
of other Congressmen and Senators, it 
was my privilege to attend a dinner 
meeting at which time we were briefed 
on the plans and purposes of a new 
organization of power suppliers in the 
North Central States who have joined 
together to coordinate the planning, 
construction, and operation of the power 
supply facilities in their area. 

To. me this is a proper approach to 
the problem. It is a worthy objective 
when investor-owned companies, cooper- 
atives, and public power districts are 
willing to pool their respective talents 
and investments to work in complete 
harmony with each other. It is a most 
important step in the right direction 
when these three groups combine their 
resources in bringing to consumers the 
greatest possible electric service at the 
lowest possible cost. 

To my way of thinking this is the 
proper approach to protect the Ameri- 
can taxpayer against subsidized Federal 
projects. My congratulations to this 
joint effort to prove the free enterprise 
system is both feasible and workable. 
I wish every success to the Mid-Conti- 
nent Area Power Planners, 


The Attorney General and the 
Civil Rights Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
call to the attention of Senators an edi- 
torial by the Jefferson Standard Broad- 
casting Co., of Charlotte, N.C., entitled 
“The Attorney General's Reply.” It is 
dated August 21, 1963. This broadcast 
editorial points up, Mr. President, just 
how hard key members of the Justice 
Department are working to try to sell 
the President's so-called civil rights pro- 
posals to the public, and particularly to 
the various news media. The editorial 
also points up just how unsuccessful any 
salesman can be when he does not have 
a quality product to sell. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that this editorial be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edito- 
rial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

THE ATTORNEY GENERAL’s REPLY 

We have received a communication from 
the Department of Justice questioning our 
position taken in a previous editorial on the 
use of the interstate commerce clause as a 
means of forcing integration in public ac- 
commodations business, 

After a careful study of the Attorney Gen- 
eral's legal memorandum, and with au due 
respect for his position, we find it impossi- 
ble to modify the opinion that we previously 
expressed. 

Let us emphasize again that this station 
is not opposed to full civil rights for Ne- 
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groes. On the contrary, we favor it. Our 
argument was that the use of the interstate 
commerce clause as a weapon to force com- 
pliance in matters not affecting interstate 
commerce would set a precedent dangerous 
to all American liberties. 

The issue seems to be this: Does segrega- 
tion in public accommodations have an ef- 
fect on interstate commerce justifying the 
use of the clause to protect trade across 
State lines? 

We still believe it does not. 

The Attorney General uses several illus- 
trations to prove his point. He says that a 
segregated restaurant will not serve as many 
customers as an integrated restaurant and 
will therefore not buy as much out-of-State 
food; hence to that extent segregation in- 
terferes with the movement of interstate 
commerce, 

We doubt that he can establish that thesis. 
In the first place, it is not at all certain 
that a restaurant will have more customers 
after integration than before. In the sec- 
ond place, all those people must eat, whether 
in an integrated or a segregated restaurant, 
or at home. The same amount of food will 
be consumed in any case, and interstate com- 
merce will not be affected. 

As another illustration the Attorney Gen- 
eral cites the report that in six Southern 
States that practice segregation, new con- 
struction contracts for the first quarter of 
1961 were 11 percent below those of the first 
quarter of 1960, though the national average 
was up two-tenths of 1 percent. Therefore 
fewer building materials moved in interstate 
commerce, and segregation was to blame, 

That is only a post hoc argument, because 
no connection has been shown between seg- 
regation and the drop in building contracts 
for that quarter. And why did he go back 
to a particular 3-month period in 1961 to 
get his figures. Why about the other three 
quarters of 1961?—or all four quarters of any 
year? 

We submit, therefore, that the Attorney 
General has not made a case for invoking 
the interstate commerce clause as a means 
of forcing private business to integrate. 

We hold to our opinion that this use of 
the clause makes it a dangerous weapon 
which in unscrupulous hands could under- 
mine the very civil liberties that the pro- 
posed bill is intended to safeguard. 


A Living Dream for Pine Ridge Indians 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE McGOVERN 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. McGOVERN. Mr. President, the 
first Indian housing project in the coun- 
try was inaugurated by President Ken- 
nedy in 1961 on the Pine Ridge Indian 
Reservation, in South Dakota. 

Recognizing the need to improve 
shameful housing conditions on the re- 
servation, the President met with Pine 
Ridge leaders at the White House; and 
then, under the direction of the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency, 50 homes 
were constructed for Indian families. 

The fact that this low-rent housing 
program has been a source of new 
strength and hope for our Indian citi- 
zens is clearly demonstrated in a recent 
article published in the Belle Fourche, 
SD., Post of August 17, 1963. The 
heartwarming story of Mrs. Athelia Yel- 
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low Boy and her children is one which I 
hope will be repeated again and again as 
this worthwhile program for our Indian 
citizens continues. They deserve a bet- 
ter opportunity for happiness and good 
health. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the 
article printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

A LIVING DREAM ror PINE RIDGE INDIANS 

(By Ron Ross) 

Athelia Yellow Boy was living a dream. 

With confidence and interest she poured 
coffee in her sparkling white kitchen, while 
she discussed her weekly meal plan and 
budget with Mrs. Bessie Cornelius, home 
demonstration agent. On her new electric 
range, Athelia’s 10-year old daughter Barbara 
was watching a low-cost nutritional hot dish. 

The time was February 1963. The place: a 
public housing authority low-rent housing 
project on the outskirts of Pine Ridge, the 
largest town on a southeastern South Dakota 
Indian reservation of the same name, 
Athelia, a Sioux Indian widow, and her 6 
children were among the first 10 families to 
move into the 50 new 2, 3, and 4 bedroom 
homes. 

Only a few months ago Athelia had lived 
in a two-room log dwelling belonging to her 
parents. Altogether it housed 16 persons. 
She at times slept on the floor, carried water 
and wood for heating and cooking, froze in 
winter, and suffered through the heat of 
summer. To add to her woes, she had lost 
her husband and all of her own home furn- 
ishings when fire destroyed their own in- 
adequate home early in 1962. 

Then Mrs. Bessie Cornelius saw the Yellow 
Boy’s plights, and urged Athelia to apply 
for one of the new homes; she did and was 
accepted. 

The low-rent project works like this: The 
public housing authority, a branch of the 
Federal Government's Housing and Home Fi- 
nance Agency loans money obtained through 
investment bonds to a local housing author- 
ity. Houses are built by the authority and 
rented to needy families, with the rent scaled 
to income and size of family. All planning, 
building, and administration are locally done. 

Along with the other families, Athelia had 
misgivings about the move. They wanted 
the new homes, but they were uncertain if 
they could cope with the many new problems 
they knew they would run into. 

Yet they were ahead of many of the reser- 
vation Indian families. They all had an in- 
come—the average was between $2,500 and 
$3,000—and they wanted to improve thelr 
living conditions. They were faced with 
making a jump in standards that has taken 
most families two or three generations. 

They were not used to living in a co 
area, with neighbors, and community codes- 
Nor were they used to having a rent pay- 
ment due the first of every month, The old 
shacks may not have been modern, but, for 
the most part, they were owned by their 00” 
cupants. 

With only 6 months until moving day, ex- 
tension agents didn’t have time to relax 
Mrs, Cornelius and C. D, Allen, the agricul- 
tural agents at Pine Ridge, visited with the 
families and observed the existing condi- 
tions. They came up with a list of major 
needs: family living, home management, 
meal planning and electrical cooking, and 
obtaining furniture. Most of what the In- 
dians had was not suitable for the neu 
homes, 

Before individual work began, a meeting 
was held for all interested persons to 
the responsibility of each agency of the Fed- 
eral Government, and the tribal council, 
regarding the development. Rumors nad 
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started about the Indians “losing their free- 
doms” U they moved into the housing, and 
these had to be stified. 

Workshops on family relations and home 
management came first. Both the women 
and the men were prompted on the respon- 
sibilities of living in a crowded neighbor- 
hood. The days of car body and tin can 
littered yards was over. Also, fulibloods 
and mixbloods would be living side by 
side for the first time on the reservation. 
Recordkeeping, budgeting, meal planning, 
time and money management, and routine 
housekeeping operations were gone over in 
detail. Mimeographed booklets outlining 
daily, weekly, and monthly cleaning chores 
were distributed. 

Because the homes were equipped with 
electric stoves, an electrical cooking work- 
shop was held. The women had a chance to 
try out new techniques under supervision. 
A variety of nutritious economical foods was 
studied. 

Next came the problem of furniture. The 
tribal council came to the rescue, with a 
loan of $500. Mrs, Cornelius with some of 
the other leaders went to Chadron, Nebr., 
and bought a vanload of “junk” furniture 
for $335. With the rest they bought paint, 
fabrics, and tools. 

Several sessions were held on upholstering 
and refinishing furniture. Six of the ten 
families attacked the broken-down items 
with more vigor than they had exhibited 
toward any other project in their entire life- 
times. 

Results so far have far exceeded expecta- 
tions. Mrs. Cornelius cites Athelia as an 
example. Athelia was doubly afraid of 
changing living standards, because she had 
to be both mother and father to her chil- 
dren, and changing homes would mean los- 
ing the help from relatives. 

She now takes it all in stride. She talks 
confidently of the future as she makes new 
Tugs and curtains for her new home. Her 
Children are near school, and attend reg- 
ularly, 

Athelia’s income is $252 per month. She 
Pays 653 rent, $5 back to the tribal coun- 
cl’s furniture fund, and $5 to a department 
Store charge account. She plans meals well 
in advance, watches for grocery bargains, 
and budgets the remaining money carefully. 

Furniture she got was worth about $20 
then. She upholstered a davenport, chair, 
Kitchen chairs, painted all the wood furni- 
ture, and according to Mrs. Cornelius, “It is 
now worth a whole lot more, and would be 
a welcome addition to any home.” 

Mrs. Cornelius and the others look for- 
Ward to more problems in the future. For 
One thing they will have at least 40 more 
families to “train.” And in a few years, 
Pine Ridge will be brimming with teen- 
agers. But they aren't worried. After the 
Persona] initiative these people exhibited, 
they proved they were willing to use every 

C talent they have to get what they 
Want. And what better basis for sound pian- 
ning could you have than that.” 


Potomac Fever 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. H. R. GROSS 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 P 
1 Mr. GROSS, Mr, Speaker, hark to the 
ollowing: 


donne to the glories of foreign aid, we 

t have to wear ourselves out fighting the 

and unists. We enn always take time out— 

Fa fight the Buddhists.—Fletcher Knebel in 
e Fever. 
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Well Deserved Award for Peace Corps 
Volunteers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JOHN M. MURPHY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. MURPHY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I would like to 
bring to the attention of my colleagues 
the fact that the Peace Corps volunteers 
in Asia have collectively been named to 
receive this year’s Ramon Magsaysay 
Award for International Understanding. 
The Peace Corps volunteers are the first 
nonresident Westerners to receive this 
distinction. 

An editorial from the Philippine 
Herald of August 10, 1963 which follows 
describes the work of the Peace Corps 
volunteers who have received this prize. 
From the Philippines Herald, Aug. 10, 1963 
WELL-DESERVED AWARD ror PEACE Corps 

VOLUNTEERS 

U.S. Peace Corps volunteers in 11 Asian 
countries. including the Philippines have 
been singled out collectively to receive this 
year's Ramon Magsaysay Award for interna- 
tional understanding! —a signal honor, for 
the award, normally for Asians. is being con- 
ferred this time on persons who, while not 
of the region, have contributed in a unique 
manner to the cause of peace and under- 
standing in this area. That the honor is 
most deserved, everyone will heartily agree. 


SIGNAL HONOR 


In deciding to cite the Peace Corps volun- 
teers, the RM Award Foundation noted: 
“The problem of achieving peace amidst the 
tensions and dangers of a nuclear age occu- 
pies the mind of much of the human race, 
yet a few within it discover a useful way to 
contribute. In reaffirming the essential com- 
munity of interest of all ordinary people, re- 
gardiess of creed or nationality, the Peace 
Corps volunteers belong to that small but 
growing fraternity who by their individual 
efforts do make a difference.” 

The award is made more significant by the 
fact that the first Asian contingent of Peace 
Corpsmen were detalied to the Philippines. 
That was in October of 1961. By the middle 
of this year, they have spread out all over 
Asia, including India, Pakistan, Indonesia, 
Malaya, North Borneo, Nepal. Afghanistan, 
Ceylon and Sarawak. What they have done 
and are doing in the Philippines is most elo- 
quently indicated by the many favorable 
and highly complimentary reports about 
their services in various parts of the country, 
sharing their energy and technical skills with 
the people, as teachers, athletic coaches, 
nurses, doctors, laboratory aides. mechanics, 
engineers, etc.. and, in the process, promot- 
ing friendship, understanding and the cause 
of peace. 

EXPRESSION OF THANKS 


The award, established to give recognition 
to those in Asia who exemplify the late Mag- 
saysay'’s “greatness of spirit, Integrity and 
devotion to liberty,” carries a $10,000 prize 
which the Peace Corps has indicated would 
be put to “appropriate” use. But it’s not the 
cash award, of course. for the Pence Corps 
volunteers have embraced their work in a 
spirit of service and self-denlal—as much as 
the honor that deservedly goes with it and 
the gratefulness of the people who have 
been the beneficiaries of their services. One 
might say that the conferment partakes of 
the nature of an expression of thanks to 
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these volunteers for the splendid thing they 
are doing for the cause of peace and under- 
standing in our part of the world. 


Mr. Speaker, I would also like to state 
that in another editorial, the Manila 
Evening News commented on the award 
in the following way: 

In 22 months of quiet and sometimes pain- 
ful, often discouraging labor, Peace Corps 
volunteers who came to this part of the 
world have secured a verdict not before 
vouchsafed to any other foreign group. With 
few tools to work with besides dedication, 
Peace Corps volunteers in 11 Asian nations 
lived in backward communities, sharing the 
people's woes, offering counsel to combat the 
age-old problems of want and illiteracy, and 
through it all providing an example of that 
simple human comradeship that strikes 
down prejudices and brings people together. 
Peace Corps workers have achieved in less 
than 2 years an understanding with Asian 
people that promises to pass all tests. 


All Hail to Southwestern Power Admia- 
istration’s 20th Anniversary 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, all 
Americans can today proudly celebrate 
the 20th anniversary of creation of the 
Southwestern Power Administration by 
the Secretary of the Interior on August 
31, 1943. SPA was conceived to market 
power and energy from the Norfork Dam 
in Arkansas and Denison Dam in Texas, 
both built by the Army Engineers, and 
the Grand River Dam—Pensacola, 
Okla.—projects, and to market addi- 
tional power and energy from later proj- 
ects. After World War H, Grand River 
Dam was returned to control of the State 
of Oklahoma. 

The Flood Control Act of 1944 spelled 
out the general purposes of SPA, as fol- 
lows: “who shall transmit and dispose of 
such power and energy in such manner 
as to encourage the most widespread use 
thereof at the lowest possible rates to 
consumers consistent with sound busi- 
ness principles. Preference in the sale 
of such power and energy shall be given 
to public bodies and cooperatives." 

Shortly after this law was passed this 
section 5 was inscribed on the head of a 
straight pin and carried around the Sen- 
ate by a page boy to show the Senators— 
Douglas G. Wright, “The Southwestern 
Power Administration; Past, Present, Fu- 
ture,” speech at New Orleans, La., Jan- 
uary 21, 1960. 

In spite of violent propaganda in the 
early days to the contrary, and its later 
spectacular history of growth, the South- 
western Power Administration has not 
tried to build a monopolistic, grasping 
power empire which would duplicate 
facilitics already in operation. Instead, 
its policy, from the beginning, has been 
to use existing equipment, and build new 
facilities where practicable, and where 
needed, particularly in the rural areas. 
One of its most important objectives has 
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been to promote tie-ins or coordination 
with, and use of, facilities of private com- 
panies and cooperatives. Proof of this 
is that, in 1950, SPA requested Congress 
to cut its appropriation by $6 million be- 
cause the need was eliminated by a con- 
tract with two Oklahoma utility com- 
panies to supply power. 

The SPA program has not been one of 
grant or of subsidy. It has marketed 


ample, dependable, low-cost power, re- 


covering the annual cost of the Govern- 
ment's power operations, and repaying 
the investment costs to the Treasury, 
plus interest. 

Revenue from its projects has ranged 
from $8,510 in fiscal year 1944, to $17,- 
600,000 in fiscal year 1963. 

By 1950, the SPA had cut the average 
wholesale power rates in half in its oper- 
ating area, from 1.03 cents per kilowatt- 
hour in Texas and 1.16 cents in Okla- 
homa in 1941, to 5.6 and 5.8 mills, respec- 
tively, 9 years later. Today SPA's power 
is 20th from the lowest in the United 
States, and 9 of the 10 companies with 
lowest rates in the country are associated 
with SPA. 

SPA’s growth and present goodwill 
among private companies and coopera- 
tives have not been easy to build. These 
assets have been nurtured and fought for 
by its Administrator from the start, 
Douglas G. Wright, and other employ- 
ees. In the early days, private utilities 
were strongly opposed to public power 
and, naturally, to SPA. For example, 
one company extensively exhibited a 
model to show that successful incorpor- 
ation of flood control, and generation of 
power in the same dam or reservoir was 
impossible. However, in 1952 the presi- 
dent of that company publicly asked 
support for the immediate beginning of 
a multiple-purpose dam in the company’s 
home State. In the same year the presi- 
dent of another utility company which 
had previously fought SPA told Mr. 
Wright that: 

If I appear before the congressional Com- 
mittees on Appropriations for fiscal year 1953, 


it will be to support your entire program.— 
“A History of SPA,” by US. Southwestern 
Power Administration, Tulsa, Okla,, 1952. 


The Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion now buys, markets, and exchanges 
electric power and energy in a drought- 
ridden area in six States, in Arkansas, 
Kansas, Louisiana, Missouri, Oklahoma, 
and Texas. The uncertainty of rainfall 
and vagaries of waterflow in these areas 
made apparent to SPA from the begin- 
ning the necessity and importance of 
coordination or tie-in of transmission 
and power facilities among SPA, private 
companies and cooperatives. In that 
way deficiencies from drought in one area 
could be made up by power brought over 
other systems’ lines from normal storage 
or rainfall areas, and from fuel-powered 
electricity plants. It also provides an 
alternative source of power when local 
equipment fails or blows up, such as 
happened at Jonesboro, Ark. The local 
powerline’s interconnection with SPA, 
however, restored the community power 
service until repairs could be made. 
SPA now has about $30 million invested 
in about 1,100 miles of transmission fa- 
cilities, and SPA has the use of other 
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interconnected facilities worth over $2 
billion. Of the approximately $350 mil- 
lion worth of dams in its expected payout 
future schedules, about $250 million will 
be allocated to power development. 

SPA’s installed capacity of hydroelec- 
tric power now is over 791,000 kilowatts. 
Over half—52 percent—of its power sales 
go to REA cooperatives, about 20 percent 
goes to the aluminum industry in Ar- 
kansas, about 8% percent goes to muni- 
cipalities and 2.7 percent goes to Federal 
agencies. In 1961 the Southwestern 
Power Administration bought 127 mil- 
lion kilowatt-hours of power from pri- 
vate power companies and it sold 125 
million kilowatt-hours to them. 

Mr. Douglas G. Wright, who has been 
administrator of Southwestern Power 
Administration from its beginning, is a 
strong advocate of building up and using 
pumped storage power. This helps in- 
crease peak power availability, and it 
supplies a reactive which works at night 
to enable high-voltage transmission grid 
lines to benefit and work from power un- 
uet at night that might otherwise be 

ost. 

The great achievements of the South- 
western Power Administration in work- 
ing with private power companies, mu- 
nicipalities and cooperatives are those of 
enlightened diplomacy and statesman- 
ship. Together these forces and the 
SPA have brought ample, dependable, 
low-cost power for thousands of fam- 
ilies, businesses and individual consum- 
ers in parts of six States. 

This 20th anniversary of the founding 
of the Southwestern Power Administra- 
tion is highly worthy of our recognition, 
admiration, and tribute. 


March on the Capital 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an arti- 
cle—from the August 18, 1963, issue of 
the Atlanta Journal—entitled Negro 
Major Rips Leaders’ ‘Frauds’.” I think 
it is also appropriate, Mr. President, to 
print at the conclusion of this article 
one by Mr. William F. Buckley, Jr., en- 
titled “On the Right: It’s Time To Pro- 
test Against That March on Nation's 
Capital. Therefore, I ask unanimous 
consent that this article, too, be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

Necro Mayor Ries LEADERS’ "FRAUDS" 

An official of Fort Valley State College, a 
Negro unit of the University System of 
Georgia, has sharply criticized civil rights 
leaders who he says have “perpetrated the 
greatest fraud upon the American people 
within the past 100 years.” 

Maj. Hughes Alonzo Robinson, command- 
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ant of ROTC cadets at the college for the 
past 6 years, also has commended the 1,100- 
member student body of the college “for hay- 
ing avoided association with those who de- 
vote their time and energy in creating dis- 
turbances of the type that Involve conflict 
with constitutional authorities.” 

Major Robinson, an Army Reserve officer 
who says he does not belong to nor support 
any civil rights organizations, said he has 
made a survey of the results of antisegrega- 
tion demonstrations led by the Southern 
Christian Leadership Conference (headed by 
Dr, Martin Luther King, Jr.) and others. 

The results, he said, “thus far clearly in- 
dicate that Negroes have suffered greatly 
economically because of the demonstrations, 
and the only persons who have benefited are 
the leaders who exploit the ignorance of the 
Negro people for their own good.” 

The demonstrations, he added, “have put 
the Negroes back 75 years, economically, and 
the Negro people would be better off it the 
Reverend Martin Luther King and others 
would desist in their efforts.” 

Major Robinson sald “thousands of jobs 
are lost, and in turn thousands of homes 
are reclaimed by lending agencies because 
of the evil influences of the demonstrations.” 

In a letter of commendation to his ROTC 
students, the major said that “mob rule 
is alien in its very character and nature” 
to this country and “is destructive of all that 
is desired by lawabiding citizens and peace- 
ful inhabitants.” 

He said that “without effective enforce- 
ment of local laws, anarchy would prevail 
and there would then be no supreme au- 
thority to protect lite and property.“ 

“Those of our citizens who are interested 
in our Nation's future and desire to con- 
tribute to its future growth and further 
development,” he said, “will not permit 
themselves to be associated with those who 
disregard constitutional authorities in 
Georgia and elsewhere,” 

Major Robinson urged the students to turn 
to the courts for any grievances they may 
have. “The rights and privileges of citi- 
zens in a free society may be determined by 
legal and constitutional processes.“ he said. 

“What may appear, on the surface, to be 
your rights and privileges, may, if obtained 
by force, deprive others of their inalienable 
rights and privileges,” he declared. 

Major Robinson sald the students should 
“be concerned with values and accepted 
standards upon which our civilization 1 
based” and them “to prepare for better 
citizenship” and maintain “an abiding faith 
in our constitutional processes and a respect 
for the rights and privileges of others.” 


ON THE RIGHT: Ir's Trae To PROTEST AGAINST 
THAT MARCH ON NATION'S CAPITAL 
(By William F. Buckley, Jr.) 

Are you going to march on Washington, 
on August 28? 

I am not, and to tell the truth I am be- 
ginning to resent the implicit suggestion 
that it can therefore be assumed that my 
concern for the Negro race is underdeveloped- 
Yet that is the outline that slowly emerges 
o the moral scaffolding of our lords spiri- 

ual. 

The idea of the march caught on and was 
boisterously prompted by the more radical of 
the Negro civil-rights groups. In due course 
the more moderate groups took it up. Then 
one or two Jewish groups went along. Then 
a few Protestant groups. Then the Presi- 
dent of the United States, at his press con- 
ference, put his benediction on it. 

And last week the Catholic archbishop of 
New York said he, too, thought it a sound 
idea, a good and respectable way to 
the general dissatisfaction with the present 
state of affairs. 

It is time to venture a caveat or two. 
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The demonstration in Washington Is for 
Ontological reasons an unruly affair. That is 
to say, the demonstration was not-originally 
Conceived as having a concrete purpose—the 
Pending civil-rights bill had not yet been 
Written. If that bill were passed into law 
next week, the march would not be called off, 
and therefore there is no way to satisfy the 
marchers. - 


REFLECTION IS URGED 


And If it can be maintained that the pas- 
sage of that bill is the sole purpose of the 
demonstration, it follows that one should 
Participate in the demonstration or not, 
sympathize with the demonstration or not, 
depending on one’s views about the pru- 
dence of that particular measure as a means 
ot encouraging interracial harmony. 

Now there happen to be two points of 
View on the wisdom of that measure, for 
the reason I touched upon in this column 
2 weeks ago. 

Whether or not the reasoning is correct 
Of those who—like Senator DRESEN, for in- 
Btance—have expressed their misgivings 
about Mr. Kennedy's proposed bill, surely 
that reasoning should be penetrated. 

One ought to meditate upon the argu- 
Ments against the passage of a measure of 
dubious constitutional genealogy and socio- 
logical effect as the means of improving the 

racial situation. And nothing is 

Clearer than that the way to induce a philo- 

rophical discussion on the bill is not to en- 

Courage a stampede of several hundred thou- 

people into Washington who lust after 

& piece of legislation, and damn the argu- 
Ments against it. 

There are those thousands, and even mil- 
Mons, who feel very strongly about any num- 
der of issues, who nevertheless do not go 
about counseling mobocratic pressures to in- 
sure the ratification of their desires. 

There are those, for instance, who believe 
that a very basic concern for human rights, 
and for strategic sanity, requires the libera- 

of Cuba: and yet we do not hear a call 
for a march on Washington to restore the 
Monroe Doctrine. 
There are those who believe that the 
gman's right to be free from coercive 
Unionism fs a very essential right—who 
Revertheless do not say that a march on 
Washington is the appropriate way to com- 
Municate one's desires to the Congress. 
JUSTIFICATION IS RARE 


There are to be sure times when the emo- 
tional impulses of an outraged people should 
indeed in massive demonstrations. 
But such situations are very rare indeed. 
Precisely the question to ask now is 
X ther the current controversy over the 

Tro question is one that clearly calis for 

Mobilization of the demos: for that, 
Clearly, is what the march on Washington 
Proposes 
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It seems to me that the reflective con- 
Science of the refiective Congressman is not 
Rarnuated by the shock drug the marchers 

ro prescribed. 

Mass demonstrations, In a free society, 
Should be reserved for situations about 
Which there is simply no doubting the cor- 


If it is true that the Senate and the 
pouse of Representatives cannot be trusted 
Write a law which is manifestly just and 
. moral, then and only then is 
Ge suig of the mob in order. But mob 
oyment in circumstances that call for 
hought and discussion and meditation is a 
in Wercus resort, What society, at any time 
+ Was free, and just, and civilized, 
Tuled by the mob? 


£ 
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Milton Hershey’s Trust Fund 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, James 
Welsh, of the Harrisburg, Pa., Patriot- 
Evening News, wrote an extremely inter- 
esting story on the Milton Hershey Trust 
Fund immediately after the announce- 
ment of the gift of $50 million for the 
creation and maintenance of a medical 
school and medical center in Derry 
Township, Pa. 

In my judgment, Mr. Welsh has caught 
the spirit of both Mr. Hershey and the 
Hershey management since Mr. Her- 
shey’s death. He, also, gives some com- 
petent suggestions of what the future 
may hold in store for the 16th Congres- 
sional District as a result of this magnifi- 
cent bequest. 

I would particularly like to call at- 
tention to Mr. Welsh's statement about 
the present work of the Milton Hershey 
School. From 1962 to 1966, $21 million 
in new construction and improvements 
on old construction will have been com- 
pleted for the Milton Hershey School. 

Thirty new homes for the boys are 
being constructed. All the old homes are 
being brought completely up to date. 
Each home comprises 12 boys, plus a 
married couple who act as house parents 
for the 12 boys in the home. The school 
now has close to 1,200 students with 
about 145 graduating each year. The 
new facilities will increase the capacity 
to 1,600. Clearly, the tremendously 
successful Milton Hershey School which 
has done so much for so many young 
men will not suffer from the diversion 
of funds from the school to the Medical 
Center. 

Some of the many other Hershey 
philanthropies are: 

First. 1909 establishment of the Mil- 
ton Hershey School with four boys. 

Second. Building of the Hershey Con- 
solidated School of Derry Township. 

Third. In 1925 donation of the Derry 
Township Junior and Senior High 
School to the township. 

Fourth. 1935 establishment of the 
Milton S. Hershey Foundation with 
5,000 shares of Hershey Chocolate Co. 
stock to assist in public education in 
Derry Township. 

Fifth. 1938 organization of the Her- 
shey Junior College with a guarantee 
to underwrite the first 2 years of opera- 
tion and financial assistance ever since. 

The last four of these gifts were for 
the direct benefit of the citizens of Derry 
Township and are entirely separate from 
the Milton Hershey School. 

Graduates of both Milton Hershey 
High School and Derry Township High 
School are eligible to go to Hershey 
Junior College as are children of em- 
ployees of the Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
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In 1935, Mr. Hershey donated $20,000 
to each of the five churches then in ex- 
istence in Derry Township. 

Mr. Welsh’s article follows: 

MILTON HERSHEY'S TRUST FUND 
(By James Welsh) 

He personified the American legend of the 
benevolent millionaire. 

He acquired wealth with the diligence of 
the early Rockefellers and gave it away with 
the eagerness of the later Rockefellers, 

He created a towering industrial empire, 
built what someone has called “the supreme 
mill town” and for more than 35 years lay- 
ished his fortune on his favorite cause, the 
school for poor orphan boys. 

But in a sense Milton S. Hershey’s benevo- 
lence misfired. He provided far too well for 
the school he founded. 

Hershey died October 13, 1945, at the age 
of 88. The war had ended, and the new era 
Just beginning was to be far different, and 
far more swiftly changing, than anything 
that had gone before. 

One development was the steady, some- 
times sharp upward surge of the Hershey for- 
tune. The chocolate corporation has pros- 
pered. Its stock, which feeds the Hershey 
Trust Co., which finances the school, 
has galloped beyond even normally optimis- 
tic forecasts. 

A second development in the postwar era 
has been a swift decline in the number of 
orphans and a lessening of the need to take 
care of orphans in large institutions, Par- 
ents live longer. Social security exists for 
widows. Foster parents are available. The 
big needs of society are in other directions— 
medical education, for instance. 

And so an embarrassment of riches has 
occurred in Hershey. In the last few years 
the evidence became overwhelming that, 
within the limits of operating the Milton 
Hershey School, the people running the trust 
fund simply don't know what to do with all 
the money available. 

This is what generated the idea to use 
some of the income from thé trust to build 
and endow a first-class medical school in 
Pennsylvania. The idea reached the stage 
of reality Friday with the electrifying an- 
nouncement that Dauphin County Orphans 
Court Judge Lee F. Swope had signed a de- 
cree for that purpose. The medical school, 
to enroll between 200 and 300 students, will 
be affiliated with Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

How much money is involved here? 

The principal of the Hershey Trust Co., 
which is trustee for the school, now is $298 
million. In addition, the accumulation of 
unspent income, which has been reinvested, 
is worth $96 million. The total is nearly 
$400 million. 

There aren't many chunks of money in 
America that are that large and earmarked 
for charity and education. 

For purposes of comparison, the United 
States has about 12,000 foundations, and 
only 4 of them can claim assets topping those 
of the Hershey Trust Co. The colossal Ford 
Foundation is worth 62.5 billion, the Rocke- 
feller Foundation $615 million and the Hart- 
ford and Duke Foundations each more than 
$400 million, The next largest is the Carne- 
gie Foundation with about $285 million, 

Among American colleges and universities 
only two have endowments that can match 
the fund for the Hershey School. Harvard's 
endowment was listed earlier this year at 
$393 million, and that of the University of 
Texas (it discovered oil on its land) at $394 

One other university, Yale, has an 
endowment of more than $200 million, and 
only seven others have more than 6100 
million. 
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The Hershey Trust Co., its directors readily 
concede, is the keystone of the Hershey com- 
plex. One of its investments, for instance, is 
Hershey Estates, which runs so much of the 
nonchocolate business of the town, from the 
hotel to the arena to the department store. 
More important, its assets include 67 percent 
of the outstanding stock of the Hershey 
Chocolate Corp. 

Since the end of the war the value of the 
stock has about quadrupled. Twice it split, 
three-for-one in 1947 and five-for-one last 
year, and it now sells for about 634 per share. 

Progress at Hershey picked up noticeably 
after Samuel F. Hinkle took over as president 
of the corporation in 1956. With the nickel 
chocolate bar still working its magic, net 
sales went from $148.7 million that year to 
$183 million last year. The value of the 
stock rose in that period, too, and really took 
off flying in the middle of 1960. 

With the trust fund having grown to such 
an enormous amount, it became impossible 
to use all the income to operate the school. 
Enrollment now runs between 1,100 and 1,200 
boys, and there is enough income from the 
fund to spend well over $10,000 per boy every 
year. 

Short of giving the kids cash, what do you 
do with that kind of money? As the court 
decree eventually was to say, the accumu- 
lated income is in excess of the amount 
which can be reasonably or prudently spent.” 

The law governing charitable trusts in 
Pennsylvania, as in most other States, is 
complex and demanding. What a man says 
in his will cannot be thrust aside lightly. 
There have been sharply contested actions in 
the State involving big trust funds. In one, 
the city of Philadelphia unsuccessfully tried 
to reverse a feature of a trust limiting en- 
roliment in the Girard College to white 
males. In another case the State justice de- 
partment forced the Barnes Foundation to 
open its art gallery near Philadelphia to the 
public. 

As for Hershey, the trustees, not an out- 
side force, sought change. Still, they had to 
go to great lengths to prove their case in 
court, They had to prove: 

had done everything that money 
could do to Improve the Milton Hershey 
School. 

The need for orphan care and education 
won't grow to meet the supply of income 
from the trust. 

The need for the new purpose, a medical 
school, is real and pressing. 

This new purpose is in line with charitable 
pattern of Hershey's life. 

In discussing the improvements to the 
orphans’ school the other day, a Hershey 
spokesman said simply: 

“We believe we will have the finest school 
of its type in the world.” 

In 1959, to mark the 50th anniversary of 
its foundation, the trustees brought in ex- 
perts from all over the country to advise 
them on what to do for the school. Three 
separate surveys were taken. 

As a result the Milton Hershey School now 
is undergoing a mammoth program of capital 
improvement and modernization. By 1966 
Projects worth $21 million will be completed. 
That’s just about as much as it will take to 
put up the entire new medical center. 

The orphans’ institution is getting new 
school buildings for children in the inter- 
mediate grades. It will get a whole science 
complex, including observatory and nature 
study center, for the high school, It already 
has 30 new residential homes that have be- 
come a trademark of the school. It is get- 
ting technical and vocational education 
equipment of the finest caliber. It is, in 
short, going first-class with a vengeance. 

In providing evidence on future care of 
orphans, the Hershey pecple turned to sta- 
tistics compiled by Uncle Sam. The form 
a picture that would amaze Milton Hershey. 
From 1920 to 1961, tho number of children 
With one parent dead has dropped from 6.4 
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million to 29 million, The number of full 
orphans has been cut by more than nine- 
tenths, from 750,000 to 55,000. 

Then, too, since the heyday of Hershey's 
paternalism, the welfare state has come on 
strong. In 1920, a widow with small children 
might take in washing, fail to make it and 
turn to Hershey. Today's widow more often 
than not gets social security payments and 
manages to get along, Some orphans receive 
income as childten of decensed veterans or 
as survivorg of railroad and government 
workers. About 270,000 orphans receive pub- 
lice assistance under the ald to dependent 
children program. Social workers steer 
children to foster homes and tend to bypass 
large institutions. 

With all this in mind, the Hershey School 
has set an ultimate capacity of 1,600 boys. 
Most people doubt if enrollment will ever 
get there. 

The trustees had little trouble proving the 
need for medical schools. Every serious 
study on the subject strikes a note of urgen- 
cy. The American population threatens to 
outrun the supply of doctors. Just to keep 
even, medical schools will have to increase 
their supply of graduates from about 7,500 to 
11,000 in 1975. 

The Derry Township location, it could 
readily be pointed out, is a natural. It is 
near Harrisburg’s medical complex of hospi- 
tals and specialists. And the Harrisburg area 
is the most logical place for Penn State, the 
only big university in Pennsylvania without 
& medical school, to have one. 

Would Milton Hershey have approved? 

Said Arthur R. Whiteman, president of the 
trust company, The medical school idea 
came from looking around for what Mr. 
Hershey would have wanted.” 

The court petition pointed out the two 
themes that dominated the Hershey chari- 
ties: education and Derry Township. The 
medical school idea is consistent with this, 
said the petition. 

Judge Swope agreed, as everyone knows by 
now. Part of the Immense Hershey fortune 
now can go to work in a new and exciting 
cause. 

A big question remains. Since the $50 mil- 
lion represents about half the accumulated 
income and none of the principal, it might 
be asked if this is only the first move, with 
other new charitable bequests for education 
to follow eventually. 

The Hershey people have cautious answers 
to that one. But it’s a good bet. 


Now Is the Time 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Appendix of 
the Recorp I include therein an editorial. 

In Havre de Grace, in Harford County, 
Md., the day on which the citizens of 
that town are asked to support their vol- 
unteer fire department, is tag day, Sep- 
tember 14. In honor of the fire depart- 
ment of Havre de Grace, and of all vol- 
unteer fire departments in Maryland 
and in the other 49 States, I am pleased 
to include in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
an editorial in the Democratic Ledger 
of Havre de Grace, asking support for 
the firemen, and reminding all citizens 
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how much they do for us, and how well 
they do it: 
Now Is THE TIME 

For all good citizens to come to the aid of 
the firemen. These words are trite and 
slightly changed from the familiar line that 
any typist ever banged out on a keyboard— 
but a reminder to all that tag day is less 
than a month away—on September 14—and 
you'll never miss that extra change saved 
until that date or placed in containers in 
many shopping places through town, It can 
mean the addition of several hundred dol- 
lars saved by every family toward the funds 
that protect your life and property. Give a 
little more than the usual donation in this 
year's drive. There's a volunteer fireman in 
every neighborhood— might be your next 
door neighbor, too. Funds go toward supply- 
ing modern equipment and the upkeep of 
the present facilities. 

Next time you are wakened by a fire siren 
on a stormy night or the wee hours of the 
am. remember the man who jumps out of 
his bed into nearby clothes—he might be on 
the way to your house. 


Comments on Anthracite Drama Near 
Hazleton, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, many 
prayers were answered early this morn- 
ing with the miraculous rescue of David 
Fellin and Henry Throne who had been 
trapped some 330 feet underground in a 
mine at Sheppton, near Hazleton, Ps. 
It is fervently hoped that Louis Bova, the 
third man who has been separated from 
Mr. Fellin and Mr. Throne by debris, will 
be found alive. In line with this na- 
tional and international story, I would 
like to include two editorials which were 
published in last Friday's edition, Au- 
gust 23, of the Wilkes-Barre Times 
Leader Evening News—one from 
Philadelphia Inquirer and the other fro™ 
the New York Times. 

Editorials follow: 

COMMENTS ON ANTHRACITE DRAMA 
COURAGE IN MINE TRAP 

The courage, good humor, and physicé! 
endurance of the Pennsylvania coal miners 
directing their own rescue operations from 
their tiny prison 300 feet undergrour 
should give all Americans cause for won 
and pride. 

Heroism in the coal country -is nothing 
new, we know. ‘These remarkable M 
would be the first to deny that there sor} 
anything unusual about their conduct, Ine 
they could do it without false modesty. ey 
truth is that the strength of character th 
are demonstrating in such abundant m. ts 
ure is just as typical among the inhabitan 
of the coal regions in these times as 
the years of debilitating mass unem 
ment, brought on by the decline in 
production, 

The wife of one of the trapped men 
“He's always had the spirit, Coal, coal, 

He really loves coal. He's always it. 
around looking for coal, talking about 
He's a very hard worker.” ber 

This is something we all need to remem 
about our people in the coal country. 
small jokes being cracked by those unge 
whose lives so obviously hang in the 
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in many ways reveal a kind of cournge which 
they and their neighbors have been demon- 
Strating on a daily basis for many years in 
the face of a less obvious kind of hardship, 

“If you don't belleve in God," one victim 
told America over a microphone lowered 
into his air hole, “go through a thing like 
this. Then youi know there is a God.“ 

Such men are worth saving. This Nation 
should bend every effort to rescue these 
victims of a physical disaster and not stop 
there but devote a proportionate share of its 
Tesources to rescuing their friends and 
Neighbors from the economic adversity that 
has plagued their lives for so long. 

If there were any Americans who thought 
this was not worth doing let them observe 
the courage of these brave men. It is the 
Stuff that has made this country great and 
kept it strong. We should treasure it and 
encourage it wherever it ls found —Philadel- 
Phia Inqulrer. 


DANGER IN THE MINES 

Coal miners trapped underground * * * 
anxious faces of relatives outside the 
Pits * ~ * rescue efforts and a race against 
death. 

There is a somber unreality about the 
Midnight faces—a special quality of which 
We are freshly reminded by the present search 
for miners trapped hundreds of feet below 
the earth in Pennsylvania. Mine disasters 
and rescues are happenings—or should ve 
from earlier decades in this century, not 
Surg. Such stories are not a proper subject 
Tor news in 1963. 

And yet, tragically, they are. Before the 

eral mine safety lnw of 1952, as many as 
1,500 men lost their lives in the mines every 
. Last year 287 miners were killed— 
& great improvement, but only by compari- 
fon. The latest mine fatality figures show 
Matters are somewhst worse this year. 
gh June 30, the deaths already are 
158—an increase of 39 over the same 6-month 
period last year. 

Cam something be done about this im- 
Mediately? The Federal Bureau of Mines, 

United Mine Workers of America and the 
Major coal operators all think so. There is 
A loophole in the present law which prevents 

mine inspectors from closing down 
mines where hazardous conditions are 
found. Arbitrarily, a “small mine” is 
Genfined as one with 14 or fewer men. (The 
Mine where the men aré now trapped Is one.) 
These “doghole” operations, as they are 
Known, seldom have rigid standards of 
zatety. They exist primarily because tech- 
nological displacement has made many 
so desperate they are willing to work 
dren under extreme hazards. Only about 10 
t of the country’s underground mine 
Production results from such small mines, 
Yet their contribution to the death rate is 
dut of proportion; it usually runs to one- 
of the annual mine toll 
tasining is a dangerous activity, and some 
talities are perhaps inescapable. But ex- 
m ns, which have caused most deaths, sre 
uch less frequent now. The same tough 
qandards of Federal inspection should apply 
every mine in this country, big or small. 
—The New York Times. 


Neclear Test Ban 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JACK WESTLAND 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 
tent. WESTLAND. Mr. Speaker, the 
ban treaty currently is being dis- 
Cussed here in Washington, D.C., and 
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across the land. During the past couple 
of weeks, I have had many letters from 
constituents concerning this issue. Be- 
cause of their interest in the matter, I 
have made the nuclear test ban the sub- 
ject of my August newsletter. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I include my news- 
letter, as well as the paragraphs entitled 
“As I See It“ in the RECORD: 

Nuciear Test Ban A 

The test ban treaty has been signed, and 
probably will be ratified by the Senate in 
a month or so. Whether or not this “first 
step” is in the best interests of our country 
remains to be seen. However, it wouldn't 
hurt to ask a few why and wherefores. 

Why did Khrushchev suddenly agree to a 
treaty which he had refused in the Eisen- 
hower administration and again until re- 
cently during the Kennedy administration? 

Was it because of his serious problems 
with the Red Chinese? Did he need a 
detente with the West? We have been told 
repeatedly that the break between Moscow 
and Peiping is-real and that a full struggle 
for power exists between Mao and Khru- 
shchey. Will the signing of this treaty pose 
him before much of the world as “the man 
of peace"? 

Or is he in trouble politically in Russia 
itself and needed to demonstrate his ability 
to call the tune with the West? There have 
been indications that all is not quiet and 
peaceful in Russia and that Khrushehev is 
having personal political problems, 

Did he sign this treaty because of military 
considerations? It is generally conceded 
that the weakest part of Russia's nuclear 
arsenal lies in its lack of tactical nuclear 
weapons and that these weapons can be de- 
veloped through underground testing, which 
the treaty permits. On the other hand, our 
knowledge of large weapons effects is limited 
and that. knowledge can only be imple- 
mented by tests conducted in space. If these 
assumptions are true, then it is quite pos- 
sible that the Soviets can obtain a weapons 
superiority by continued underground 
testing. 

Perhaps it was because of the tremendous 
costs of the arms race and the strained So- 
viet economy. We have been told by Secre- 
tary of Defense McNamara that the signing 
of this treaty will not reduce our defense 
budget of $50 odd billion, so we will not gain 
from a dollars-and-cents point of view. 

Then we ask, Why did we agree to this 
treaty? Was it because It “eased tensions?” 

President Kennedy, Mr. Harriman, and Mr. 
Rusk have all sald that this treaty does not 
lessen the threat of nuclear war, it will not 
prevent the addition of new weapons to the 
stockpile, it will not reduce In any way the 
present stockpile. There Is certainly no 
guarantee that Mr. K won't make a move In 
some other direction. Remember this, it 
was on July 14, 1963, that the Soviets stated 
in an open letter: 

“We fully stand for the destruction of 
imperialism and capitalism. We not only 
belleve in the inevitable destruction of cap- 
Itallsm, but are doing everything for this to 
be accomplished as soon as possible,” 

I would write a great deal more on this 
subject, but space won't permit. Let me 
conclude by asking: Is Mr. K a man of peace? 

If he is, he could demonstrate it by with- 
drawing Red Army troops and equipment 
from Cuba. What do you think? 

Sincerely, 
Jac WESTLAND, 
U.S. Congressman. 


As I See Ir 
(By Helen Westland) 

Recently I listened to Senator BARRY GOLD- 
WATER, of Arizona, and Senator Husrxt Huat- 
preey, of Minnesota, on the floor of the Sen- 
ate, discussing the nuclear test ban treaty, 
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Senator GOLDWATER was asking questions in 
the field where he thinks there is some 
doubt. Senator HuMPHrey was trying to re- 
assure the people of the United States that 
there Is ttle, if any field of doubt, Down in 
the basement of the Senate, and simultane- 
ously on the House side, ceremonies were go- 
ing on announcing civil defense supplies 
were, for the first time, being unlonded and 
placed in shelters on Capitol Hill. ‘This 
struck me as a field of doubt, in the broad 
picture. I would like to know if the Russians 
are laying in civil defense supplies as they 
sign a treaty with the United States, suppos- 
edly to release tensions on the possible nu- 
clear war front. 

Meanwhile, “Anyone for quilting?" In the 
extracurricular actiyity department, I am 
now involved in being chairman of a politi- 
cal quilt. In every national campaign, proj- 
ects of this nature come to light. You 
might call them attention catchers. I am 
collecting signatures of Congressmen and 
Senators which in turn will be embroidered 
on an 88th Congress quilt. This is literally 
ene in the making,” and it is lots of 


House Resolution 14: Special Commit- 
tee on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
me in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,“ pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject, These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
national security interests. In many 
cases, they know that no public or pri- 
yate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objec- 
ively all of the captive nations, those in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. : 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
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House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 

LITHUANIAN ÅMERICAN COUNCIL, 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA DIVISION, 
Los Angeles, Calif., July 9, 1963. 
Hon, Dante F. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Drar Meg. Fr. oo: Thank you very much for 
letter of June 1, 1963, and the very 
valuable booklet on Lithuania. 

Your action in introducing House Concur- 
rent Resolution 14 is greatly appreciated by 
all Lithuanians. Enclosed herewith is a 
copy of the resolution adopted at a mass 
meeting recently. It refers also to House 
Resolution 14 on page 2. 

With kindest personal regards. 

Sincerely yours, 
‘ J. MOTIEJŪNAS, 


President, 


The following resolution was unanimously 
adopted at the mass meeting of American 
citizens of Lithuanian descent, sponsored by 
the Lithuanian-American Council, southern 
California division, held on Sunday, June 23, 
1963, 12 noon, at 2704 St. George Street, Los 
Angeles, Calif., commemorating the events of 
June, which Include the occupation of Lith- 
uania in June 1940, the deportation to Si- 
beria of about 40,000 Lithuanians in June 
1941, and the rebellion against the Soviet 
regime at the beginning of the German- 
Russian war in June 1941: 

“Whereas the Communist regime did not 
come to power in Lithuania by legal or dem- 
ocratic because the Soviet Union took 
over Lithuania on the 15th of June 1940, 
by force of arms, and since that time Lith- 
uanians have fought and died for their na- 
tional independence; and 

“Whereas the Government of the United 
States of America condemned on July 23, 
1940, this Russian aggression and consistently 
has refused to recognize the seizure and 
forced “incorporation” Into the Soviet Union; 
and still maintains diplomatic relations with 
the free Republic of Lithuania; and 

“Whereas so many countries under colonial 
domination of the Western nations have been 
given the opportunity to establish their own 
independent states, Lithuania, on the other 
hand, having a great historical past and hay- 
ing enjoyed the blessings of freedom for 
many centuries, is now subjected to the most 
brutal colonial Russian oppression; Now, 
therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That we urge the U.S. Congress 
to pass six Senate concurrent resolutions 
(S. Con Res. 4, 15, 17, 18, 20, 33) and 26 
House concurrent resolutions (H. Con Res. 
15, 38, 43, 54, 55, 59, 62, 63, 66, 80, 96, 97, 
103, 106, 126, 127, 128, 130, 132, 133, 135, 138, 
139, 140, 151, 153), requesting the President 
of the United States to bring up the Baltic 
States question before the United Nations 
and to ask that the United Nations request 
the Sovicts to (1) withdraw all Soviet troops, 
agents, colonists, and controls from Lithu- 
ania, Latvia, and Estonia; (2) Return ail 
Baltic exiles from Siberia prisons and slave 
labor camps; and (3) Conduct free elections 
in Lithuania, Latyla, and Estonia under the 
United Nations’ direct supervision; and be 
it further 

“Resolved, To urge the U.S. Congress to pass 
House Concurrent Resolution 14 and other 
similar legislation requesting to establish 
the Special Committee on Captive Nations; 
and be it further 

“Resolved, To ask the President of the 
United States to designate the third week 
of July 1963 as Captivé Nations Week; and 
be it finally 

“Resolved, That this resolution be for- 
warded to the President of the United States; 
the Vice President of the United States; the 
Secretary of State; the Speaker of the House; 
the Chairman and all members of the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee; the Chairman 
and all members of the House Foreign Affairs 
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Committee; the chairman on Rules; Senator 
Thomas H. Kuchel; Senator Clair Engle, and 
all members of the Congress from California.” 


Garden Crry Pank, N.Y. 
Hon. DANTEL. J. FLOOD, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. ` 
Sm: I read notice of the new committee 
on captive nations proposed by you. Please 
record my vote in favor of such a permanent 
committee, 
Very truly yours, x 
J. A. MCNAMEE. 
JULY 12, 1963. 
Dear Sm: In regards to your introduction 
of a measure to establish a special com- 
mittee on captive nations, I would like to 
say that I, as an American citizen, am highly 
pleased. This committee would serve to 
show the world that, for once and for all, 
we are truly kindred to the captive peoples, 
because we were once dominated by a tyrant 
also. Aside from emphasizing our close re- 
lationship with these peoples, a committee 
would be invaluable in aiding the refugees 
themselves, which is the clearly dominant 
aim. I, therefore, commend you, as a patriot 
and a humanist, and I sincerely hope that 
the establishment of such a committee is in 
the very near future. 
Yours truly, 
Cano. NANGEL. 
HICKSVILLE, N.Y. 
VINELAND, N.J. 
July 13, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. Surrn, 
Washington, D.C. t 
Dear ConcressMaN: Would request that 
the House Rules Committee of which you are 
chairman, act now on recommendation of 
several Congressmen for the passage of House 
Resolution 14 for the establishment of Spe- 
cial Committee on Captive Nations. 
If we can show the Reds that we in this 
country have not forgotten these beleagured 


great feather in our caps and give Mr. Khru- 
shchev something to think about. 
~~ Thanking you, I remain 
Sincerely yours, 
Enw. New. 


Brooxiyn, N.Y, 
July 14, 1963. 
Hon. DANIEL FLOOD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Sm: We wish you, sir, to support the 
passage of House Resolution 14 to establish 
a Special Committee on Captive Nations in 
the House of Representatives of the United 
States. 

If passed it would be an act of charity to 
those In capitivity to know that the Congress 
of our Nation knows ot their horrors. 

This will not ring well in Mr. K and his 
American Liberal's ears. 

Wishing you the best of everything, 
Mr, & MrS. CHARLES P. SAHMIT. 

P. S. We urge our Congressman, EUGENE J. 
Keovcn of the Ninth, to support House Reso- 
lution 14. Z 


The Charles M. Russell National Wild- 
life Range 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LEE METCALF 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. METCALF. Mr. President, the 
fastest growing industry in my State of 
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Montana is recreation: Last week I 
spoke about the Big Horn Canyòn Na- 
tional Recreation Area, which would be 
established in Montana and Wyoming by 
the legislation which the senior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Mansrretp], the 
senior Senator from Wyoming [Mr. 
McGee], the junior Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. Soveson}, and I have cospon- 
sored. This 63,287-acre area, back of 
Yellowtail Dam, which now is under 
construction, would include the spectac- 
ularly beautiful canyon and a large 
water area and would provide wonderful 
wildlands for sightseeing, camping, boat- 
ing, hiking, horseback riding, swimming, 
fishing, and possibly winter sports. 

About 100 miles north of the Big Horn 
area, astride the Missouri River and Fort 
Peck Reservoir, lies another, larger Mon- 
tana playground. I refer to the Charles 
M. Russell National Wildlife Range, “a 
paradise of hunting and fishing,” in the 
words of Joe Linduska, whose article on 
the area entitled “Pronghorns for 
Profit,” appears in the August issue of 
Field and Stream magazine. 

What impressed Mr. Linduska, during 
his trip through the area, were the pos- 


sibilities which the recreation business in 


eastern Montana afford local ranchers, 
who spend part of their time as guides. 
He quotes Glen Childers, of Brusett, as 
follows: 

I don’t expect to make a killing in the 
guiding business. But I like people; I love 
to hunt; and if I can show some dudes 3 
good hunting trip and make a few dollars in 
the process—well, it'll soften the blow, es- 
pecially in the lean years. 


Continues Linduska: 

Here, it seemed to me, is where land use 
should be given a long look. Here, perhaps. 
is where the national embarrassment of too 
much agriculture might yield a little to the 
national dilemma of too little vacation land. 
For follows like Glen Childers, entry into the 
vacation business Is piecemeal and part time. 
But it’s a start and a sensible way to 6? 
about it. It will be surprising if such modest 
beginnings don’t lead to new livelihoods 
new uses of the land, and a partial solution 
of a vexing problem. 


Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the Field and Stream article to 
which I have referred be printed in the 
Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordertd to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

PRONGHORNS FOR PROFIT 
(By Joe Linduska) 

Fame at last. Show me another blue, 

eyed male with a red beard who's wing 


an antelope as it sailed overhead, and I 


show you the coincidence of all time,” 
Bob Kuhn. Allowing for the usual hunter 
exaggeration, he was about right. Here's 
what happened. 

Several bands of spooky antelope had out- 
guessed and outmaneuvered us all morn“ 
ing. No luck. After several college t 
we held a council. The plan eyolved: hun 
them where they were going, instead 
where they'd been. 

It was Glen Childers’ idea—Glen being * 
rancher, guide and outfitter, and hell- 
leather horseman from Brusett, Mont. $ 
posted Bob in a deep gully paralleling 5 
woven-wire fence. I took a position 
yards back in a clump of sage, Then Glen 
and his mount coursed the range in 
manner of a smart pointer. Instantly 
drive was on. Antelope streaked across 
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* and the fence lincs funneled them 
y us. 

That's about it. As the unsuspecting herd 
sped along the fence, Bob simply walted 
for a respectable pair of horns to appear 
Practically overhead, then quick-squeezed a 
shot from his 7-milimeter Magnum. It was 
ali over but the big talk and the picture 
taking. 

This was Montana, The area in and 
around the half-million-acre Fort Peck 
Game Range, recently renamed the Charles 
M. Russell National Wildlife Range, is a 
Paradise of hunting and fishing. 

Last fall I traveled the area by foot, horse- 
back, and Jeep with Bob Kuhn, nationally 
known wildlife artist. Bob was doubly in- 
Spired by the ghost of Charley Russell and 
by a land sliced deep to show the primordial 
beginnings of the West. But I was impressed 
by the tremendous untapped recreation po- 
tential in this big blue-sky region. Here, It 
Seemed to me, is where land use should be 
Given a long look, Here, perhaps, is where 
the national embarrassment of too much 
agriculture might yield a little to the na- 
tonal dilemma of too little vacation land. 

The first glimmer of understanding came 
as I chatted with Glen Childers. We sat 
high on a chalk butte looking out on an 
endless prairie. Strips of winter wheat were 
lush and green. Gully bottoms that held 
Pools of water and grazing land rank with 
Choice forbs and grasses told of a wet season. 

Water. That's all it takes—water,” said 
Glen. “This year there's feed for a herd 
twice the size of mine. But s few years back 

same land wouldn't have fed a colony 
Of gophers. In the lean years—and they 
Come regularly—it takes some scratching 
Just to hang on.“ 

The lean years had prompted Glen 
Childers, and others like him, to explore the 
Tecreational values on some of these mar- 
ginal lands. Hunting, in particular, is a 
Supplement that dovetails: the seasons cover 
a relatively slack period for ranching; most 
operators have a sizable investment in horses 
and trucks that otherwise stand idle at this 

of the year; and what better guides 
tor hunters than longtime, year-round resi- 
Gents who know every foot of the terrain? 

As Glen put it: “I don't expect to make a 
killing in the guiding business, But I like 
People; I love to hunt; and if I can show 
some dudes a good hunting trip and make 
& few dollars in the process—well, it'll soften 
the blow, especially In the lean years.” 

For fellows like Glen Childers, entry into 
the vacation business is piecemeal and part- 
time. But it’s a start and a sensible way to 
Bo about it. It will be surprising if such 

est beginnings don't lead to new Uveli- 
hoods, new uses of the land, and a partial 
*lution of a vexing problem. 

Over some of the West, ranchers just get 
by, Partly as a result of a built-in subsidy 
in the form of low cost grazing on public 
lands. Any suggestion that livestock use 
Gf such arena will be deemphaslzed in favor 
Sf wildlife and other recreational values stirs 
— Pot. Such is the case with the Charles 

Ussell range. 

Plans have been. announced for a major 
®celeration of wildlife programs and the 
petelopment of other leisure-time values. 

g has been said of a reduction in live- 
allotments or other changes in agri- 
Cultural use. Nevertheless there is concern, 
aud howis are going up of a Federal land 
1 — More than a few people would like 
ace the project knocked in the head, 
wattle from cows, shecp, and private inter- 
N te, plana for better public use of this and 
arcas are in keeping with the public 
—— and present day needs, The prob- 
k in its full dimension was aired last year 
tion White House Conference on Conserva- 
This called by President John F. Kennedy. 
session was attended by topflight Fed- 
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eral and State administrators whose job is 
to satisfy demands for more recreation for 
more people on less and less land. They 
heard Orville L. Freeman, Secretary of the 
US. Department of Agriculture, say: “We 
have the unique opportunity to bring to- 
gether two problems of great concern to this 
Nation—an. abundance of food and a short- 
age of recreation—and to find that in solving 
one we also can solve the other.” 

That statement by the Secretary contains 
u lot of commonsense, particularly if con- 
sidered in the light of his following remarks: 
“American cropland is producing more than 
we can consume, export for dollars, or use 
effectively in food-for-peace programs.” And 
by 1980, “If agricultural technology and farm 
efficiency continue to advance as in the past 
decade, we can meet all the needs for crop 
products with 50 million fewer acres than we 
presently have available for cropping.” 

This means only one thing: the problems 
of too much to eat and too few places to play 
are going to get worse before they get better. 
Who can argue with the Secretary's proposal 
that “in solving one we also can solve the 
other“? 

A good place to start, it seems, would be on 
land marginal for agriculture, such as the 
Charles Russell Range. Around the country 
there are millions of such acres—private and 
public. Converting these, wholly or in part, 
from touch-and-go agriculture to recreation 
would better the lot of the landowner and the 
Nation, 


Criteria for Economic Assistance for 
Underdeveloped Countries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, the 
League of Women Voters of Buffalo, 
N. V., is an active group which has aided 
many civic endeavors and expressed & 
genuine interest in the affairs of local 
and national government, On occasion 


it has conducted seminars or studies on 


topics pertaining to community interests, 
as well as national interests. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to include the following criteria for 
economic assistance for underdeveloped 
countries, recommended by the National 
League of Women Voters and endorsed 
by the Buffalo league: 

First. Stricter standards of selectivity 
and self-help in aiding developing 
countries. 

Second. Efforts to reduce and ulti- 
mately eliminate our aid by enabling 
nations to stand on their own feet as 
rapidly as possible. 

Third. Securing increased participa- 
tion of other industrialized nations in 
sharing the cost of aid to developing 
countries. 

Fourth. Development programs 
should be long-term because develop- 
ment programs cannot be solved over- 
night. 

Fifth. The programs should be ade- 
quately financed so that they have a real 
chance of success. 8 

Sixth. The programs should be “effec- 
tively” administered so that our tax 
money will get full value. 
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A Miss in Panama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, in all 
of my travels in foreign countries, I be- 
lieve Mr. Joseph S. Farland, Ambassador 
to Panama, is the most capable Ambas- 
sador I have met. 

It came as a real shock to me to 
learn that he recently submitted his 
resignation. 

The following article by Rowland 
Evans and Robert Novak, which ap- 


_ peared in the Post on August 26, ex- 


presses my concern and feelings with 
respect to this unfortunate loss of Mr. 
Farland's activities on behalf of our 
Government: 
A MESS IN PANAMA 
(By Rowland Evans and Robert Novak) 


The bumbling and officious handung of an 
obscure foreign aid project in Panama par- 
tlally answers the mystery of why this coun- 
try Is losing one of its most dynamic diplo- 
mats. 

As a rule, US. Ambassadors to Latin 
America aren't much to brag about. Joseph 
S. Farland, Ambassador to Panama since late 
1959, is an exception. Although anti-Ameri- 
cansim was raging there when Farland ar- 
rived, he has achieved popularity unprece- 
dented for a foreigner. 

That's all over now. Farland suddenly 
resigned a month ago, talking cryptically of 
policy differences. with AID, the foreign aid 
agency. 

The story of just one conflict between the 
Ambassador and AID can now be told. It 
also helps explain why President Kennedy's 
Alliance for Progress isn't winning many 
friends or influencing many people south 
of the border. 

Actually, direct foreign aid is not at stake 
here. Uncle Sam merely would guarantee 
private investment in middle-income hous- 
ing. 

Six separate proposals for Panamanjan 
housing were submitted, but AID evaluated 
only one: the Keel-Gilbane plan, The bulld- 
er is the Gilbane Building Co., Providence, 
RI., with financing by two labor unions 
(the bakers and the lithographers). AID has 
not even looked at the other plans. 

Why? Simply because Keel-Gilbane bap- 
pened to be the first plan submitted. But 
AID had never announced that a project 
worth more than $3 million in profits would 
be awarded on the arbitrary basis of first- 
come-first-served. 

Moreover, Ambassador Farland was kept 
in the dark about the Keel-Gllbane project. 
Communications between minor Panamanian 
Officials and AID Farland, In a 
secret report to Washington, the Ambassa- 
dor refused to approve the project. 

Nor ls the Panamanian Government's at- 
titude toward Keel-Gilbane any warmer. 

“The Government,” President Roberto 
Chiari informed the United States 3 months 
ago, “has not taken to this date any de- 
cision on the matter,” 5 

The fact is that the Chiari government 
would like to see the other five plans, None 
contains Keel-Gllbane’s requirements that 
Panama issue $10 million in Government 
bonds to help insure the builder against 
loss, 

But AID made clear to Panama that it's 
Keel-Gilbane or nothing—take it or leave it. 
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If the other also were studied, AID 
warned in one coded cablegram, we could 
not predict when affirmative action * * * 
could be completed.” 

AID has been simultaneously feuding with 
Panama over whether Panamanian approval 
is needed at all. But AID officials blandly in- 
formed this column that it was the Pana- 
manians who had picked Kee!l-Gilbane. 

There is absolutely no evidence of corrup- 
tion. AID just seems tangled up in its own 
redtape. But Panamanians, accustomed to 
the intrigues of Latin politics, are suspicious, 

For instance, they wonder why influen- 
tial Senator GEORGE SMATHERS, of Florida, is 
taking such an interest in the Keel-Gllbane 
plan. 

Eugene McGrath, fast-talking Panama City 
insurance man and friend of SMATHERS, 18 
promoting Keel-Gilbane. What's more, Pan- 
amanians who talk to McGrath get the im- 
pression that SmaTHers is solidly behind 
him. SmatHers himself has inquired about 
Keel-Gilbane’s progress with top AID offi- 
cials and, on two occasions, with Farland. 

As SMaTHERS tells it, the inquiries were 
perfectly innocent. SMATHERS, legislative fa- 
ther of the housing guarantee program, has 
been burned up about its leisurely pace. He 
says he wants a housing project—any proj- 
ect—underway in Panama and wasn't aware 
that more than one plan was submitted. 

What's remarkable is that AID, after 
months of intransigence, quietly capitulated 
last Friday by agreeing to look at competing 
proposals. AID director David Bell also 
promised to consider the Panamanian Goy- 
ernment’s recommendations. The reason: 
Bartiett Collins Co., a Sapulpa, Okla., manu- 
facturer sponsoring one of the plans, has 
been pestering Oklahoma Congressmen. 
Their intervention finally got results. 

The change of heart comes a little late. It 
can't uproot the seeds of distrust sown 
by Panamanians. Nor can it undo the part 
played by the incident in driving Joseph 
Farland out of diplomatic service. 


Democrats or Republicans, Maybe? 
Conservatives, Definitely 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr, FOREMAN, Mr. Speaker, it may 
be difficult to determine whether west 
Texans are Democrats or Republicans, 
but it is not hard to see that they are 
definitely conservative in their thinking. 
Recently, with the help of hundreds of 
volunteer citizens, I mailed out approxi- 
mately 100,000 questionnaires to the folks 
of west Texas inviting them to advise me 
of their feelings concerning some of the 
major issues facing the Congress. Also, 
most of the newspapers published my 
questionnaire, and several clubs repro- 
duced and distributed it. I fully realized 
that the simplicity of the questions 
hardly befitted the complexity of the is- 
sues, and therefore, I invited the people, 
if they wished, to attach a letter setting 
forth their reasoning on any of their 
answers and discussing any other issues 
not mentioned in the questionnaire. 

The response was tremendous; 21,651 
questionnaires were returned and over 
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5,000 of them had additional comments 
and suggestions attached. The answers 
pointed up the people's vital concern and 
dissatisfaction with our national situa- 
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tion and their overwhelming desire for 
responsible, conservative government. 
The questions submitted, and the an- 
Swers returned, are as follows: 


Questions 


pad ete shoe beat doy 


— 
8 


Pereent 
> Yes | No 

6.3 | 93.7 
4.4 | 95.6 
6.0 | 94.0 

13.0 | 87.0 
12.3 | 87.7 
9.2 | 90.8 

91.1 8.9 
11.3 88.7 
24.6 | 76.4 


8.8 


Of the 100 people answering, “Yes,” to 


a final question, “Do you own property 


along the Pecos Ricer?” 74 opposed 
Federal Government eradication of the 
salt cedar bushes, even though it was on 
their own land, and 26 favored the Fed- 
eral aid program. 

It is a pleasure, indeed, for a conserva- 
tive Republican to have an opportunity 
of representing this kind of folks in the 
U.S. House of Representatives. 


Results of the Alliance for Progress in 
Latin America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY B. GONZALEZ 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. GONZALEZ. Mr. Speaker last 
week we voted to reduce the foreign aid 
program by a considerable amount. I 
believe that the action taken in that vote 
was ill advised and unfortunate. Our 
aid programs have done a great deal of 
good. No aid program is much more im- 
portant than the Alliance for Progress. 
The good that has been done by the Alli- 
ance holds forth great promise for the 
future. We would be unwise to stand by 
the decision to reduce funds for the Al- 
liance. This speech by Teodoro Moscoso, 
coordinator of the Alliance, gives us com- 
pelling reason to reconsider our vote, and 
restore funds taken from the Alliance 
for Progress. 

The speech follows: 

RESULTS OF THE ALLIANCE FOR PROGRESS IN 
LATIN AMERICA 
(Address by the Honorable Teodoro Moscoso, 

U.S. Coordinator of the Alliance for Prog- 

ress, before the Commonwealth Club of 

California, San Francisco, Calif., Aug. 23, 

1963) 

It is no longer necessary today to give a 
reason for discussing the problems of Latin 
America. Events there in the past 3 or 4 
years have had a powerful impact on the 
American public, The area has moved from 
virtual oblivion to the front pages of our 
newspapers. The image of the sleepy Latino, 
of the tourist paradise, of the flesta that 
yields good pictures for home movies, has 
radically and rudely changed. Now we think 


of Latin America as a hotbed of Castro— 
communism, of feudal rule and unreasonable 
reluctance to go along with us in policies 
that we believe are good for the region. The 
trouble is that these current notions are just 
as oversimplified as the superficial romanti- 
cism that colored our thinking about Latin 
America in the past. The one thing that is 
unquestionably true is the simple but im- 
mensely meaningful statement President 
Kennedy made a few months ago: “I regard 
Latin America as the most critical area in the 
world today.” 

I hope today to trace some of the reasons 
why this is so, to analyze what we are doing 
about it, and what more we can do. 

1 ` 

The Latin America with which we deal to- 
day in 19 diferent countries, with 19 difer- 
ent sets of problems and opportunities. 
Most of the people speak Spanish. The 
single largest nation—with a third of Latin 
America’s population—Brazil, uses Portu- 
guese. But millions of people in these coun- 
tries don’t speak either of these languages. 
Guarani is the Indian language of Paraguay, 
Quechua and Aymara are the major lan- 

of the Andean countries, and many 
other dialects are spoken by smaller groups 
of indigenous people, most of whom do not 
figure in the money economy and hardly 
are aware that they are citizens of the coun- 
tries in which they live. 

Some of the Republics have long tradi- 
tions of constitutional democracy, while 
others are only now emerging from a succes- 
sion of strongman dictatorships. Some 
have firmly rooted private and public insti- 
tutions, which need reshaping under the 
impact of social ferment and economic 
pressures. Others have as yet no firm in- 
stitutional base. Some are industrially de- 
veloped, thanks in large measure to im- 
migrants from Europe—from the same coun- 
tries who sent us millions of people that 
helped build our Nation—Italy, Germany, 
England, Spain, and Portugal. Most are es- 
sentially agricultural—with too many people 
working too hard to produce too little. A 
few Latin American countries boast highly 
developed educational systems, with literacy 
rates comparing favorably to our dwn. Most 
are struggling to reduce the waste resulting 
from mass illiteracy and to give their people 
the skills so vitally needed for modern de- 
velopment work, Some have gone through 
deep political and social revolutions. Most 
are now at a prerevolutionary stage, bent on 
massive change, and challenging their ow? 
leaders and us to help them do the job in 
freedom and with a minimum of violence. 
But changes they want and they will get— 
either with us, or without and, in that case 
possibly against us. The man with the hoe 
will make his voice heard. 
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Since the early years of our Republic, the 
United States has had a deep and unique 
commitment to the struggle of our fellow 
Americans to the south for political tnde- 
pendence, economic growth, and social jus- 
tice, This commitment has been embodied 
in the Monroe Doctrine, the Pan American 
Regional Organization and the good neigh- 
bor policy. It symbolizes the brotherhood 
of the Western Hemisphere—the common 
interest of the American peoples for build- 
ing societies capable of providing solutions 
to popular demands. 

But since World War II, none of these pol- 
icies have been adequate to deal with the 
rapidly growing problems of Latin America. 
An industrial ferment which began in the 
postwar years—a ferment induced in part by 
the near stagnation of rural economies— 
brought new millions of unskilled workers to 
the burgeoning cities. Since the end of the 
war, Sao Paulo's population has doubled. 
Mexico City’s population increased by 58 
percent between 1950 and 1960. City after 
city has grown and in the cities, the process 
of the “revolution of rising expectations” has 
accelerated. The back windows of some 
plush apartment houses in Rio de Janeiro 
open out on a hillside of huts—the favelas, 
homes without water, lights or sewers. The 
favela dwellers as well as more fortunate cit- 
wens with a social conscience, began to ask 
“Why?” ‘The answer: Because this has al- 
ways been so—no longer is good enough. 
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Political and economic thinkers in Latin 
America have understood the seriousness of 
the problem for a good many years. The 
United Nations Economic Commission for 
Latin America, under Dr. Raul Prebisch, 
proposed comprehensive approaches to the 
problems of social and economic development 
in the hemisphere early in the fifties. In 
1954, the Latin American countries proposed 
to the United States the establishment of an 
Inter-American Development Bank—a re- 
gional equivalent of the World Bank—to 
concentrate on planning and financing the 
modernization of Latin America. We said 
“No.” It took the disastrous events of the 
Nixon trip 4 years later to change our atti- 
tude. The Bank became a reality in 1960 
and has done a fine job ever since. 

But the Bank was only a partial answer. 
In 1958, President Kubitschek of Brazil pro- 
posed a comprehensive program of social and 
economic development under the title “Op- 
eration Panamerica.” Again, we failed to 
Pick up a plan of action that a Latin Ameri- 
can leader who knew the urgency of the situ- 
ation offered us. Another 2 years later, react- 
ing to the incidents involving the then Vice 
President Nixon, we moved ahead another 
step, with the Act of Bogotá, in which we 
committed ourselves to a major attack on 
Latin America's social ills. But it was not 
until 1961, when John F. Kennedy became 
President, that we faced up to the problem 
in all its complex and deep-rooted aspects. 

On March 13, 1961, in an address to the 
Latin American ambassadors in the White 
House, the President proposed “that the 
American Republics begin on a vast new 10- 
Year plan for the Americas, a plan to trans- 
form the 1960's into a historic decade of dem- 
Ocratic progress“ He called it the Alliance 
for . August 17, 2 years and a week 
ago, 19 Latin American republics and the 
United States signed the Charter of Punta 
del Este to give birth to the Alliance. 

The Alliance represents a totally new ap- 
Proach to U.S. cooperation with our Latin 
American neighbors. It is not a projection 
Of the bilateral technical assistance programs 
Which were initiated during World War II 
Under the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs and continued under point IV. These 
former activities were programs designed to 
transmit technical know-how through dem- 
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onstration projects and training of Latin- 
American technicians, 

The Alliance calls for major development 
efforts by all the Latin American countries 
in which national and international finan- 
cial, technical, and moral resources are com- 
mitteed to attack the causes of economic 
underdevelopment, social injustice, and po- 
litical instability. It is an attempt to change 
the status quo, and to make change itself 
the hallmark of a new way of life. 

Under the Charter of Punta del Este, the 
primary responsibility for such basic devel- 
opment is placed on the Latin American 
countries themselves. Each country has 
agreed to improve and strengthen democratic 
institutions through the principles of self- 
determination of its people, to carry out 
social and economic reform programs and to 
accelerate the integration of Latin America, 
and to provide the bulk—an estimated four- 
fifths of the total resources. required. 
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The progress achieved during the 2 years 
since the charter was signed shows more 
action by the Latin Americans in the enact- 
ment of basic reforms than in the preceding 
half-century. The picture of tax, agrarian, 
administrative, and other reforms is en- 
couraging. But it is also uneven. Some 
countries have made giant strides while 
others have only made superficial efforts, In 
many cases reform laws have been adopted 
in good faith, but the countries do not have 
the trained administrators and specialists 
to implement them and make them effective. 

To help the Latin American governments 
do this job, we assist them in such areas as 
national planning, improved revenues col- 
lection, and better public administration. 
To this technical assistance we add develop- 
ment loans under terms which they can af- 
ford, But we cannot do the job for them. 
Only the governments of Latin America can 
bring about the basic reforms which, soundly 
conceived and implemented, will ultimately 
help to make democratic government secure. 

Unfortunately, the history of Latin Ameri- 
ca is full of unhappy experiences with ċor- 
rupt and irresponsible government, which 
have bred disillusionment and cynicism 
among the people, and especially the youth. 
Lack of confidence in their government has 
made it doubly difficult for Latin Americans 
to modernize. In less than 2 years, the Al- 
liance could not possibly reverse the trend 
which has such deep historical roots. But 
a beginning has been made. 

In the 2 years since Punta del Este plan- 
ning for development has got underway in 
every member country of the Alliance. 
Seven countries have submitted blueprints 
for marshaling their internal resources and 
effectively utilizing external assistance. 

In 11 Latin American countries, tax re- 
forms are underway. In many cases, In- 
come and property taxes are being applied 
for the first time in a country's history. We 
have made it a policy to work with Latin 
American governments in generating in- 
ternal sources of financing for government 
programs rather than seek from us nonpro- 
ductive budget support. 

In this context.an agreement between our 
Agency for International Development and 
the Internal Revenue Service warrants spe- 
cial mention. The IRS is undertaking not 
only to train Latin American officials here 
but also to provide technical assistance on 
the spot in improving tax administration. 
Cooperation between AID and IRS has al- 
ready achieved some notable results. Tax 
administrators from Chile who were trained 
by the IRS were instrumental in Increasing 
that country’s revenues under existing laws 
and in bringing two tax evaders to justice 
the first such cases in Chile’s history. 

In the last 2 years, landholding problems 
have received more attention than at any 
time since the wars of independence of 
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Latin America, Prior to the signing of the 
Alliance Charter, only Mexico, Bolivia, and 
Venezuela had basic agrarian reform legis- 
lation. Since its signing, five more countries 
have adopted laws and started on land redis- 
tribution schemes. Five other countries are 
now studying the most effective and appro- 
priate method to raise both productivity and 
living standards on the land. We do not 
look on land reform as the splitting up of 
large estates and the distribution of the land 
te peasants per se, We see it as a complex 
problem. Aside from changes in landhold- 
ing patterns—and these need not necessarily 
be changed in every case—adequate and 
supervised credit, marketing facilities, tech- 
nical assistance and many other elements go 
into the development of a healthy agricul- 
tural economy which can produce abundant 
food for fast growing populations. 

Perhaps the most fundamental series of 
reforms carried out in Latin America during 
the past 2 years has been in education. The 
Latin American countries have substantially 
increased their budget allocations to educa- 
tion and have taken other significant 
to develop their most valuable resource: 
people. 

All of the hemisphere's resources could be 
poured into primary education without com- 
ing to grips with its need for qualified engi- 
neers, economists, professionals, and tech- 
niclans needed to staff government and 
industry, to draft and execute national plans 
and to develop a productive agriculture. 
Latin America has an estimated 50,000 engi- 
neers and technicians in a population larger 
than our own, while we have over a million 
and feel we suffer from a shortage. 

In husbanding national and inter-Ameri- 
can resources for education under the 
Alliance, we are seeking a balance between 
primary and higher education. In the first 
2 years of the Alliance, more than 8,000 new 
classrooms have been bulilt—and teachers 
trained to use them. Nearly 4 million text- 
books have been distributed—often the first 
books of their kind ever received by the 
children. We are supporting technical 
training programs for workers in a score of 
countries, ranging from apprenticeship in 
El Salvador and industrial training in Chile 
to vocational education in Brazil and Ecua- 
dor. Some 40 major U.S. universities are 
working with 60 institutions in Latin Amer- 
ica to help prepare the future professional, 
technical, administrative, academic and 
political leadership of Latin America. 

v 


Basic reforms and sound public adminis- 
tration of those reforms are essential build- 
ing blocks of the Alliance. But the success 
of the Alliance will depend not only on goy- 
ernmental action but also on involving the 
people of Latin America directly and inti- 
mately in the development process. 

Within the AID program, special efforts 
are being made to this end. Individual 
projects in community development are 
underway in many countries to make the 
people themselves protagonists in social, 
economic, and political development. In 
Central America and Panama, the rural mo- 
bile health project combines minimum med- 
ical care for 600 villages with community 
development efforts, The health teams, 
made up of local personnel, traveling by 
jeep, boat, and muleback, collect a nominal 
and voluntary fee of 25 to 50 cents for treat- 
ment and cost of medicine; the fees collected 
are turned over to committees in each com- 
munity which invests these fees in commu- 
nity projects of the villagers’ choice. The 
possibilities for involving the people in their 
own development under such a project is 
unlimited, and the response of the people so 
far has been most encouraging. 


resources of US. private enterprise, the 
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leading U.S. unions, cooperatives and yolun- 
tary agencies to work on a people-to-people 
basis. 

The Alliance cannot succeed without a 
healthy and vigorous private sector in Latin 
America. This is so, not for reasons of ver- 
bal convention, but because our economies 
prove the point pragmatically. An effective 
market economy must be created, and pre- 
served, and the forces of individual initia- 
tive allowed to play their creative role in 
Latin America as they have in Europe, North 
America and Japan. Thus, Latin American 
business must feel that it has a stake in the 
Alliance. 

U.S. investment has not moved into Latin 
America of late at the rate at which it is 
needed. But things are not as bad as some 
have recently suggested. U.S. firms and 
investments are already playing a role in 
the development programs of the Alliance, 
especially in the key area of manufacturing. 
But we are not satisfied. AID has developed 
a number of to assist the private 
sector to play its due role in the development 
effort. These include direct loans; loans to 
intermediate, credit institutions; investment 
guarantees and proposed tax credits on in- 
vestments in developing countries. Particu- 
larly are joint ventures of U.S. 
companies with local businessmen. 

Such joint ventures can be mutually ad- 
vantageous to the business partners them- 
selves, as well as helpful in knitting closer 
ties among the individuals working together 
in such firms. 

On the labor side, the AFL-CIO has lent 
its support through the Labor Advisory Com- 
mittee for the Alliance for Progress. Under 
its guidance, AID has contracted with the 
American Institute for Free Labor Develop- 
ment to carry out a hemispherwide effort 
to combine United States and Latin Ameri- 
can union resources in training democratic 
union leaders and in developing social proj- 
ects needed by workers to raise their living 
standards. In little more than a year of 
operations, the Institute has helped estab- 
lish labor leader training centers in four 
countries as well as a regional training cen- 
ter in Washington; it is now setting up 
centers in seven other countries. In the 
social projects area, the Institute is working 
with unions in a score of countries on hous- 
ing, cooperative, and other activities. 

Another area of people-to-people action 
is in the field of cooperatives. In collabora- 
tion with the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation, a center for training credit union 
technicians is being set up in Peru and 
will be working with groups in 16 countries 
to develop credit unions which will provide 
the common people of Latin America with 
the means to save and to borrow at reason- 
able rates. In cooperation with the Na- 
tional Farmers Union, a people-to-people ex- 
change of 75 farm leaders from 6 Latin 
American countries has been started to pro- 
vide agricultural and cooperative leader- 
ship training. 

One program that has given us particular 
satisfaction and that has opened up a whole 
new field for people-to-people participation 
in the Alliance is the association formed 
between this State and Chile. As you know, 
your State government and leaders in key 
sectors of California's economic life—espe- 

cially in agriculture—are doing pioneering 
work today. They are exploring the possi- 
bility of making the accumulated experience 
and the research and development resources 
of California available to Chile, which is 
confronted with problems and opportuni- 
tles of geography, soll, and climate similar 
to those that California faced long ago and 
has solved so successfully. There are also 
some special historical ties between these 
two west coast frontier regio 
all the way to California gold rush days when 
Chileans came north to this State to work 
as miners and settle here. 

Success in these California-Chile ventures 
would undoubtedly lead to other such asso- 
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ciations between States or regions of the 
United States and our Latin American sister 
Tepublics under the Alliance. It would be 
another large field for people-to-people ac- 
tion—for the inyolvement of individuals in 
this country and in the Latin American 
countries in a program that must be rooted 
in understanding and cooperation among our 
peoples and not just in agreements of gov- 
ernments if it is to have lasting effects. 
vr 


Today, 2 years after the signing of the 
Alliance Charter, it is safe to say that the 
Alliance has grown roots. Throughout Latin 
America, the housing projects, hospitals, 
water systems, and schools that have been 
built under its banner are tangible evidence 
that it has got underway. More importantly, 
the Alliance has made its impact on political, 
economic, and social discussion and conduct 
in the hemisphere. 

Elections have been held where, without 
the influence of Alliance objectives and 
charter principles, they might not have been 
held. Constitutional governments are more 
secure from coups d'etat today—though far 
from inviolate as yet—because the subtle 
pressure of the Alliance Charter and of the 
policies it imposes on all its signers is mak- 
ing would-be strongmen think twice before 
they roll their tanks up to the presidential 
palace. And even where unconstitutional 
changes have occurred, the new rulers are 
likely to pledge new elections and support 
for economic and social reform when in the 
not-distant past they could not have cared 
less. 

Gentlemen, this represents the real prog- 
ress that the Alliance has made. Men and 
women in Latin America today are arguing 
about policies and programs when in the 
past they dismissed such subjects as political 
responsibility, economic growth, and social 
reform as ivory tower debates. 

Our free system of life and government 
precludes the imposition of social and eco- 
nomic change from above. We have to act 
within the framework of consent, of change 
through acceptance rather than flat. This 
is a long-term process, But not as long as 
to be endless. I believe that by 1970 much 
of Latin America will be sustaining its own 
growth, equipped with the institutions and 
human resources to transform itself into a 
modern society. 

But the job will by no means be finished 
by 1970. The political, economic, and social 
transformation of a continent is not accom- 
plished overnight. What we must seek to 
provide rapidly is evidence of progress which 
can sustain the hopes of the people and thus 
provide the opportunity to complete the 
long-term task. 

The impatience with which some of us view 
the realization of this program is sometimes 
inspired by an excessive sense of panic, or 
by unrealistic expectations of what is pos- 
sible even in the best circumstances, On 
the other hand, impatience designed to keep 
up the pressure is healthy and welcome. 
Working with the dedication that people con- 
nected with this program have displayed in 
the first 2 years, I am confident that we shall 
accomplish what we set out to do. 

Thank you. 


Dr. Gershon Rosenstock 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
- HON. WILLIAM T. MURPHY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 
Mr. MURPHY of Illinois, Mr. Speak- 


er, on Saturday, September 7, 1963, the 
Congregation Beth Jacob of Scottsdale, 
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III., will officially welcome its new 
spiritual leader, Dr. Gershon Rosenstock, 
and his wife. 

Dr. Rosenstock comes to Scottsdale 
with humility, with love in his heart for 
mankind, and with the utmost devotion 
to the tasks he has set for himself. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I consider it 
entirely fitting to submit for the RECORD, 
a review of Dr. Rosenstock’s experiences 
and background, as follows: 

Dr, ROSENSTOCK’S ACADEMIC AND PROFES- 
SIONAL CAREER 


Dr. Rosenstock graduated with magna 
cum laude from Yeshiva University in 1941. 

He was recipient of the Manischewitz Phi- 
losophy Award. In 1945 Dr. Rosenstock 
graduated from the Jewish Theological 
Seminary and received its highest honor, the 
Talmud Award. 

On graduation, Dr. Rosenstock was elected 
to the largest conservative pulpit in the 
United States; Shaare Zedek, in Detroit, 
Mich. He served briefly with the Hilel 
Foundation at Ann Arbor, Mich,, at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. In 1948 he took a leave 
of absence to study at Columbia for a doc- 
torate in philosophy. From 1951 to 1957, Dr. 
Rosenstock was rabbi of the oldest conserva- 
tive synagogue in Buffalo, N.Y., Temple Beth 
El. While in Buffalo he served as president 
of the Buffalo Board of Rabbis, as chairman 
of the Zionist Council, as chairman of the 
Faith of Israel TV program. From 1958 to 
1959 he again took a leave of absence to re- 
ceive the doctorate in philosophy at Colum- 
bia University. 

Dr. Rosenstock came to Chicago in 1959 
and reorganized © tion Shomrehadas, 
where he served at rabbi part time and also 
taught philosophy at Indiana University. 

Dr. Rosenstock has completed a book en- 
titled “Constructive Mind,” soon to be pub- 
lished by the Southern Illinois University 


Portrait of Pittsburgh—A Good Place 
To Live 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pittsburgh area enjoys the advantage of 
having progressive-minded citizens in- 
tent upon fostering the continued com- 
mercial expansion of the region. The 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Pitts- 
burgh has prepared an interesting, up- 
to-date brochure describing the basic 
facts about the economy, trade, and re- 
sources of the Pittsburgh area. In order 
that my colleagues may know more 
about the wonderful commercial oppor- 
tunities existing in southwestern Penn- 
sylvania, I wish to include, as the seventh 
of a series, the following portion of the 
“Portrait of Pittsburgh“: 

PORTRAIT OF Prrrspurce—A Goon Prace To 
Live 


In its 205-year lifetime, Pittsburgh has 
developed rich cultural centers and top- 
notch entertainment facilities. 

Newest symbol of the Renaissance City 18 
the $22 million Civic Auditorium in the 
Lower Hill area. Under the world’s largest 
retractable dome are facilities for hockey: 
basketball, boxing, wrestling, civic light 
opera presentations, circuses, rodeos, con- 
ventions, and trade shows. Already the arens 
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has drawn record crowds to see such head- 
liners as Judy Garland, Carole Burnette, 
Jerry Lewis, Harry Belafonte, and a score of 
others. 

Other plans for the Lower Hill redevelop- 
ment call for a new symphony hall, museum, 
motor hotel and high rise apartments, 

CULTURE 


Pittsburgh offers residents and visitors one 
of the finest Ubrarles in the Nation; a 
world famous symphony orchestra, opera, 
legitimate, community, and summer stock 
theaters. 

Carnegie Museum, Music Hall, and Art In- 
stitute in Oakland represent a matchless 
cultural triumvirate. The Carnegie Museum 
has many fascinating collections including 
the most famous single dinosaur skeleton 
in the world. Carnegie Music Hall features 
organ recitals, travel lectures, classical ballet, 
and other musical productions. The art in- 
stitute, draws nearly 1 million visitors a 
year to view its outstanding paintings, prints, 
sculpture and other collectors items. 

In addition, Pittsburgh is the home of the 
American Wind Symphony Orchestra which 
performs from a barge moored at the Point. 
The wind symphony has regular concerts in 
June and July before making its annual 
tour down to New Orleans. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE 


Also unique to Pittsburgh is the largest 
underground zoo in the world. Located in 
Highland Park between the main zoo and 
the children’s zoo, this newest addition 
features a variety of animals noted for their 
nocturnal or burrowing habits. They in- 
clude a pangolin, aardvark, kinkajou, por- 
cupine, blind fish cave, beaver lodge, and 
mushroom display. There are 16 exhibits 
in all, Featuring many innovations in 200 
design, the subterranean cavern has brought 
Zoo Officials from zoos all around the Nation. 

For science and nature lovers, there is 
Phipps Conservatory, a tropical garden and 
outstanding orchid collection; the Aviary 
Conservatory, a tropical forest under glass 
with exotic birds; the Allegheny Observa- 
tory, a must for telescope peerers; and Buhl 
Planetarium featuring sky shows and scien- 
tific exhibits. 

SPORTS 


Ever since Pittsburgh hosted the first 
world series m 1903, the city has earned the 
distinction of one of the Nation's greatest 
sports centers. For hometown and visitor 
enjoyment alike, Pittsburgh offers profes- 
sional baseball, football, and hockey; and 
topnotch intercollegiate competition in 
baseball, basketball, football, track, and 
gymnastics, 

In the area of participating sports, Pitts- 
burgh has much to offer. Allegheny County, 
of which Pittsburgh is the seat, has the 
Second largest number of golf courses of any 
county in the Nation. Hunting and fishing 
are available in nearby lakes and forests. 
Winter sports enthusiasts have four well- 
equipped skiing centers within a half-hour 
Grive of the city. 


Federal Communications Commission 
Increasing Regulation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 
Mr, THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
editors of the Wall Street Journal have 


Penned an appropriate editorial admoni- 
tion to the Federal Communications 
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Commission in an editorial entitled 
“Regulation by Fear,” as printed in the 
August 19, 1963, issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. In recent months, Mr. Presi- 
dent, more and more broadcasters have 
been expressing to me concern about in- 
creased regulation and control which is 
being exerted on them, both directly and 
indirectly, by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission. In view of the im- 
portant responsibilities which Congress 
has in overseeing the functions and ac- 
tivities of the Federal Communications 
Commission, I ask unanimous consent 
that the editorial be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorp; so it will be made 
available to all Members of Congress. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 
[From the Wall Street Journal, Aug. 19, 

1963] 
REGULATION BY FEAR 


A lot of Americans would perhaps agree 
with the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion when it criticizes television networks 
for not devoting more time to important 
domestic issues, Certainly the camera’s eye 
only fleetingly focuses on such questions as 
big government, big business and big labor. 

Ironically, however, the FCC's own power 
is one of the factors inhibiting creativity 
and controversy on TV. And the same kind 
of inhibition is found in other industries 
regulated by other Government bureaus. 

Like all such agencies, the FCO is limited 
by law in its authority to control. But 
when a regulatory body is told by Congress 
to operate on a standard so vague as “the 
public interest,” then the arbitrary power 
placed in its hands is bound to be enormous. 
The fear it induces is as effective in con- 
trolling an industry as the specific rules and 
laws which the agency administers. 


Apprehension about this state of affairs 
is increasingly voiced by some of the men 
closest to the control problem. As TV Guide 
quotes Chairman Harris of the House Com- 
merce Committee, which oversees the FCC: 
The broadcasters “know that the people who 
control them can hurt them and hurt them 
badly. * * * When anybody is in a position 
to cut your jugular vein * * * well, nat- 
urally, it causes concern.” Even the FCO's 
Chairman Henry concedes: The broadcast- 
ers are afraid of Government and economic 
sanction. They're afraid of reprisals and 
loss of profits.” 

It’s easy to find the same forces at work 
throughout Washington. A striking exam- 
ple, in an industry which theoretically is 
not regulated, was the President’s explicit 
use of fear in forcing the steelmakers to re- 
voke their price increases last year. 


Then there are the innumerable manage- 
ment decisions which are heavily influenced 
by the very existence of a Government 
regulatory agency. Aware that merger ap- 
plications in the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and the Civil Aeronautics Board 
take as long as 2 years before they are acted 
upon, many railroad and airline manage- 
ments fall to apply for merger on 
even when economic sense dictates such a 
course. 

Again, how many companies have signed 
labor agreements which they believed were 
not in their best interest or that of their 
employees because of pressure from the Gov- 
ernment and the sometimes not too subtle 
threat of legislation which might result in 
a still worse contract? 

The listing could go on and on. All in all, 
it smacks of a mode of governance not un- 
usual in some other parts of the world. We 
would have thought Congress would make 
sure that, in this country, no one need fear 
regulation by fear. 
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Peace Corps Volunteers in Asia With 
Ramon Magsaysay Award for Inter- 
national Understanding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to bring to the attention of my 
colleagues the fact that the Peace Corps 
Volunteers in Asia have collectively been 
named to receive this year’s Ramon Mag- 
saysay Award for International Under- 
standing. 

The Peace Corps Volunteers are the 
first nonresident Westerners to receive 
this honor. The award was given them 
“for their contribution to work among 
people and service to the cause of peace 
and humanity in a direct and personal 
way.” 

Commenting editorially on the award, 
the Manila Evening News said: 

With few tools to work with besides dedi- 
cation, Peace Corps Volunteers in 11 Asian 
mations lived in backward communities, 
sharing the people's woes, offering counsel, 
to combat the age-old problems of want and 
illiteracy, and through it all providing an 
example of that simple human comradeship 
that strikes down prejudices and brings peo- 
ple together. 


Mr. Speaker, I am proud, as all Amer- 
icans should be, of this recognition of 
the good work being done by our Peace 
Corps Volunteers. The Magsaysay 
Award joins the growing number of trib- 
utes being accorded Peace Corps activ- 
ities around the world. Barely 2 years 
old, the program has already proved it- 
self one of our Nation’s best contribu- 
tions to world development and under- 


standing. 

Its future is as bright as the faces of 
the young men and women volunteers. 

I include a Peace Corps press release 
on the Ramon Magsaysay Award and a 
background information sheet on Peace 
Corps activities in Asia: 

Peace Corps Director Sargent Shriver has 
accepted an invitation to go to Manila Au- 
gust 31 to receive the Ramon Magsaysay 
Award for International Understanding on 
behalf of Peace Corps Volunteers in 11 Asian 
nations. 

President Macapagal, of the Philippines Re- 
public, will present the award to Mr. Shriver 
in ceremonies to be held in Manila, Satur- 
day evening, August 31, 

“The Magsaysay Award is the finest tribute 
Peace Corps Volunteers have received,” 
Shriver said. “They are the first group of 
Americans to receive the award. We are 
deeply gratified and very pleased.” 

Established in 1958 to honor the late Presi- 
dent of the Philippines, the Magsaysay Award 
recognizes persons in Asia who “exemplify 
his greatness in spirit, integrity, and devo- 
tion to liberty.” It has been termed Asia's 
equivalent to the Nobel Prize. 

The 1963 award was given to the volun- 
teers “for their contribution to work among 
people and service to the cause of peace and 
humanity in a direct and personal way.” 

In commenting editorially on the awards, 
the Manila Evening News said: “In 22 
months of quiet and sometimes painful, 
often discouraging labor, Peace Corps Volun- 
teers who came to this part of the world 
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have secured a verdict not before vouchsafed 
to any other foreign group. * What mil- 
lions of dollars in machinery and foodstuff 
and other material gifts had failed to ac- 
complish, the Peace Corps workers achieved 
In less than 2 years—an understanding with 
Asian peoples that promises to pass all tests.” 
The Philippines Herald termed the award 

a signal honor, for the award, normally 
BFE 
persons who, while not of the region, have 
contributed to the cause of peace and un- 
derstanding in this area. That the honor is 
most deserved, everyone will heartily agree.” 

Volunteers serving in Afghanistan, 
Pakistan, India, Nepal, Ceylon, Thailand, 
Indonesia, Malaya, North Borneo, Sarawak, 
and the Philippines were cited by the award 
foundation. The foundation also com- 
mended the work of volunteers serving In 
the Near East, Africa, and Latin America. 

Presently there are about 2,000 Peace Corps 
volunteers serving or in training to serve in 
Asia. Worldwide, there are 6,657 volunteers 
currently overseas or in training. They are 
serving in 47 different nations, all over the 
world. 

In its award citation the Magsaysay 
Foundation said of the volunteers: “The 
problem of achieving peace amidst the ten- 
tions and dangers of a nuclear age occupies 
the mind of much of the human race, yet 
few within it discover a useful way to con- 
tribute, In reaffirming the essential com- 
munity of interest of all ordinary people, 
regardless of creed or nationality, the Peace 
Corps volunteers belong to that small but 

fraternity who by their individual 
efforts do make a difference.” 

The award carries with it a cash prize of 
$10,000. Like the Nobel Prize, there are 
several categories of the Magsaysay Award: 
International understanding, government 
service, public service, community leader- 
ship, literature and journalism. 

Past award winners have included the 
Dalal Lama, Malayan Prime Minister Abdul 
Rahman, Thai civic leader Nilawan Pintong, 
Indonesian public health physician Raden 
Kodijat, Burmese social worker Daw Tee 
Luce, British missionary doctor Sir Henry 
Tristram Holland, Indonesian labor leader 
Koesna Poeradiredja and Mother Teresa, 
founder of the Missionaries of Charity in 
India, 

BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON THE PEACE 

Corps IN ASIA 

The Peace Corps presently has 1,262 vol- 
unteers at work in Asia, with another 604 
candidates in training for service there. 

Volunteers are working in five southeast 
Asian countries, They range from the Phil- 
ippines, where there are more than 450 vol- 
unteers in the organiaztion’s single largest 
program, to Indonesia, where 17 regional 
physical education instructors are working 
in one of the smallest and newest projects. 
They include also Malaya, Thailand, North 
Borneo, and Sarawak, 

Teaching is the major activity among the 
more than 900 volunteers assigned to this 
Sweeping area. Some volunteers teach at im- 
portant universities and colleges. But most 
work in secondary and elementary schools in 
rural regions, A small number are in physi- 
cal education. And a growing number are 
in community development, 4-H, agriculture, 
and health programs. 

In the Near East and South Asia, vol- 
unteers, cited by the Magsaysay Foundation 
are working In Afghanistan, Ceylon, Nepal, 
Pakistan, and India, 

The Peace Corps’ activity in this region in- 
creased six fold during the agency's second 
year of existence. As one example: on June 
30, 1962, there were 83 volunteers at work in 
India and Pakistan. Today 287 volunteers 
are serving in those two countries. 


Again, one major field of endeavor is edu- 
cation. Nearly half of the volunteers here 
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are involved in it, in one way or another. 


Other work includes community develop- 
ment, public works, health, and agricultural 
extension. 

Here is a country-to-country rundown of 
Peace Corps work in the 11 Asian nations 
cited by the Magsaysay Foundation: 

Afghanistan: The first nine volunteers ar- 


“rived here in September 1962, making up the 


smallest Peace Corps group overseas. They 
included five English teachers, three nurses, 
and an automobile mechanic. Since then 
they have been joined by 26 more volunteers, 
19 of them secondary school teachers and 
7 printers. 

Ceylon; Thirty-six volunteers have been at 
work here since September, 1962 in 20 teach- 
ers colleges and secondary schools, where 
they are participating in Ceylon's campaign 
to improve its educational system and extend 
the curriculum into scientific and technolog- 
ical fields. They are teaching science, health, 
physical education, and home economics. 

Indonesia: When 17 Peace Corps volun- 
teers arrived in Indonesia last May they were 
greeted by a Communist Yankee-go-home 
demonstration, but also by some reassuring 
words of welcome from top national leaders. 

Known there as “Sukarelawan Pemban- 
gunan” (Volunteers for Development) the 
group of 15 men and 2 women are working as 
athletic instructors in the islands of Java, 
Sumatra and Sulawesi. 

Malaya: Of the 169 volunteers here, 90 are 
teachers at all levels from elementary to uni- 
versity, 53 are health workers and others 
serve as architects in charge of school con- 
struction, heavy equipment operators and 
surveyors engaged in road construction, for- 
esters and soll analysts. 

The health workers include two doctors as 
well as nurses and laboratory technicians 
who work in district hospitals, rural health 
centers, in leprosaria, in yaws and tubercu- 
losis control programs and in maternal and 
infant care. Peace nurses treat as 
many as 1,200 patients and have given inocu- 
lations to many thousands more. 

North Borneo/ Sarawak: After almost a year 
of operation in these last two British colonies 
on the vast island of Borneo, the Peace Corps 
thas 91 volunteers spread out across the two 
regions which stretch along almost 800 miles 
of the island. About half are secondary and 
primary school teachers. Others are nurses, 
lab technicians, social workers, malaria con- 
trol specialists, 4-H organizers, specialists In 
truck farming, pig raising, and veterinary 
work. Peace Corps surveyors are leading 
work parties plotting roads that will open up 
trackless jungle areas. 

Inlia: India's size and complexity present 
the 115 volunteers there with a formidable 
challenge. The population of 440 million is 
more than four times that of any other coun- 
try served by the Peace Corps. The Peace 
Corps’ first project there was in the Punjab, 
in the fields of agricultural extension, rural 
housing, town planning, farm machinery 
production, small business improvement and 
youth work. Since then, additional volun- 
teers have become university teachers. Vol- 
unteers now work in five different Indian 
states. R 

Nepal: The majority of the volunteers 
here—51 out of 65—are teachers in secondary 
schools and colleges. Twelve others are in 
agricultural extension work. These volun- 
teers are teaching about 3,000 Nepalese. The 
agricultural extension workers have vastly 
increased egg production at experimental 
farms and have launched chicken raising 
projects. 

Pakistan: The Peace Corps in Pakistan has 
expanded in the past year from 57 volunteers 
to 117 now working there. Fighting such 
natural hazards as drought, typhoon, and 
flood, they have made considerable progress 
throughout the country. They are working 
in such diverse fields as gardening, educa- 
tion, and flood control and irrigation, in 
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many cases with the local villages them- 
selves. In the Ganges-Kobadak region, PCV’s 
work hand in hand with the United Nations’ 
Food and Agriculture Organization. 

Philippines: A Peace Corps program rich 
in people-to-people contacts has evolved in 
this nation. There are 474 volunteers cur- 
rently serving in the Philippines in a pro- 
gram designed to improve the quality of Phil- 
ippine education. Most are serving in rural 
elementary schools. Others are in high 
schools, normal schools, and colleges. They 
are helping teach English, science, math, and 
community education. 

Thailand: In mid-1963 about three-quar- 
ters of the Peace Corps’ 227 volunteers in 
Thailand were in education. A small group 
was teaching advanced subjects at universi- 
ties in Bangkok. Some were instructing at 
trade and agriculture schools, A dozen phys- 
icai education instructors were spread 
around the country. The bulk of the vol- 
unteers were teaching English in secondary 
schools and teacher colleges far out in the 
remotest provinces. 


Handouts Lead to Moral Decay 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the great- 
est crime of the social planners and the 
welfare state advocates is the moral de- 
cay they foist upon the people. People 
once too proud to beg, now think nothing 
of accepting Government charity at the 
expense of their neighbors. The initia- 
tive created by the struggle for reward 
has been killed because man need not 
work to eat, he can loaf and the Govern- 
ment will pay him to do it. There is a 
sickness in the land and the sickness, 


The following column by Paul Harvey 
in the August 24 issue of Human Events 
points out what is happening and why: 

Caution: MEN Nor WORKING 
(By Paul Harvey) 

Most people are not natural-born mooch- 
ers. Most people have too much pride to 
stand on a street corner and beg something 
for nothing from the passersby. 

Yet these same proud Americans are per- 
fectly willing to take money from thelr 
neighbors tf a Government agent picks the 
pockets of the passersby. They'll even allow 
the Government agent to keep a commission 
for himself. 

What Khrushchev now decries as parasit- 
Ta Americans have adopted as a way of life. 

e. 

Our welfare state continues to penalize 
the industrious in order to prosper the in- 
digent. Pay without work is altogether as 
unfair as work without pay, and even more 
demoralizing. 

Rarely have the help-wanted ads been 
more numerous, In our big city dailies there 
=e pages and pages of jobs looking for peo- 
ple. 

Service industries find it increasingly dif- 
ficult to get and keep capable employees. 
Many are insubordinate, even rude. Fire 
me,” they say. “Then I can collect unem- 
ployment pay.” 

In this most prosperous peacetime in our 
Nation's history, when more workers are 
working than ever before and more indus 
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tries are crying for capable personnel * * * 
there are still 4.8 million unemployed. 

Who are these persons getting paid for 
doing nothing when jobs are going begging? 

Some are doubtless displaced by automa- 
tion. But of the 48 million out of work, 
2 million are teenagers. Another third of a 
million have less than 5 years of schooling. 

Labor Secretary Wirtz says, “You can't 
teach these job skills until you teach them to 
read.“ 

Secretary Wirtz’ answer to this dilemma 
is a bigger Government ald program. He 
says the manpower development and train- 
ing program which Congress launched last 
year is not enough. It is not reaching the 
least educated group.“ 

So he wants Government to teach “basic 
education and work skills” to those who are 
presently unemployable. Now it'll be unem- 
ployment pay plus free tuition. 

What ever happened to the old bootstrap 
concept which made our Nation the power- 
house of this planet? 


Nuclear Test Ban Pact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
and an editorial having to do with the 
proposed Moscow test ban treaty. The 
article is an AP article from Moscow, 
which was published in the San Diego 
Union of San Diego, Calif., on August 22, 
1963. It is entitled “Russia Says A-Pact 
Helps Communism.” The editorial is 
from the Midweek edition of the Worker, 
the official publication of the Commu- 
nist Party, U.S.A. It is entitled “How 
To Win the Test Ban.” 

There being no objection, the article 
and the editorial were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the San Diego Union, Aug. 22, 1963] 
Russia Sars A-Pacr HELPS Commypnism 
Moscow.—Russia told Communist China 

yesterday the limited nuclear test ban is a 

gain for communism because it would per- 

petuate the liquidation of the one-time 

American nuclear monopoly, and freeze each 

side's atomic power. 

A 20,000-word official government state- 
ment derided Red Chinese charges that sign- 
ing of the treaty marked a Soviet “capitula- 
tion” to the United States as the words of 
“simpletons.” It told the Chinese they 
would do well to improve their economic sit- 
uation and forget about nuclear weapons. 

PACT VICTORY 

It asserted the treaty was “a victory of the 
peace loving forces''—that is, the Soviet 
Union. 

For the first time, the Kremlin admitted 
that it had followed a zig-zag policy—the 
statement called it “nonfossilized, flexible 
and realistic"—on banning tests according 
to particular Soviet nuclear needs at any 
Elven moment. 

The statement, in reply to last Thursday's 
attack on Russian policy by Peiping said 
that for years it would have been against 
Soviet interests to have a test ban unless 
the United States agreed to destroy all its 
nuclear weapons. This, of course, the United 
States refused to do. 
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CHANGE NOTED 


But now, it added, “with the new balance 
of strength, the nuclear test ban would per- 
petuate not the American nuclear monopoly, 
but the fact of its liquidation; not the uni- 
latteral advantage of the imperialist camp 
but the new balance of strength in the area 
of nuclear weapons.” 


From the Worker, Aug. 20, 1963] 
How To Win Tur Test Ban 


There is just one way to answer the sabo- 
tage of the test ban treaty by the ultras, 
like Senators Strom THURMOND and Barry 
GOLDWATER, and the more subtle adventurers 
like Senator Henny Jacxson. That is, to re- 
sist every attempt on their part to stall 
ratification. 

In a struggle against the ultras the ad- 
ministration can have the passionate support 
of the overwhelming majority of the Amer- 
ican people who are interested in preserving 
their own lives and the rest of the human 
race. The Thurmonds and Goldwaters rep- 
resent. only a fanatical minority which has 
lost contact with the human condition, and 
clutches to its bosom the crusade of anti- 
communism and world domination that led 
so many millions of Germans and their na- 
tion to disaster. 

Administration spokesmen, however, have 
made it appear as though their main job is 
to prove to the ultras that we are not really 
committed to the road of peace, that the 
Nation must meet them halfway in their 
opposition to the treaty. This is a fatal 
course. 

The New York Times put it plainly in an 
editorial on Sunday. Obviously referring to 
the testimony of Robert McNamara, Defense 
Secretary, and of Pentagon spokesmen, the 
Times cautioned the administration that the 
test ban objective, peace, “should not be ob- 
scured by all the stress administration wit- 
nesses are putting on the vastness of our 
atomic arsenal and on how much more prog- 
ress in weaponry we expect to make through 
legal underground tests.” 

The Times correctly calls on the adminis- 
tration to pursue the course of easing ten- 
sions between the United States and the 
Soviet Union which the President expressed 
in his American University speech. 

The carping of the Thurmonds and the 
Goldwaters and the Jacksons, the Times sug- 
gests, is a concern for “unattainable perfec- 
tion.” Nothing could be further from the 
truth. These men want no treaty, perfect 
or otherwise, they want no easing of tensions, 
they fear the treaty as the beginning of the 
end of the cold war. They would destroy the 
Socialist way of life that other nations have 
chosen and, to these evil ends, they are ready 
to sacrifice our Nation and our people, 

What purpose did the U.S. commandant in 
Berlin think he was serving when he par- 
ticipated on Saturday in laying a wreath 
on the Berlin wall for a youth who had 
been shot a year ago at the wall. Did Ma]. 
Gen. Jame H. Polk have America and its 
people in mind or was he abetting the neo- 
Nazis who had enticed the youth to attempt 
to get into West Berlin? 

And when will Congress force the CIA to 
tell what it is doing in the Caribbean? The 
CIA considers itself a power above the Con- 
gress, above the administration of which it 
is a part. The CIA believes it can carry on 
warfare without accounting to anyone. 

How, other than insane, can one describe 
an institution that encourages, arms, trains 
for murder, Cuban refugees, and sends them 
to the island? 

How should one estimate the granting of 
nuclear warheads to Canada, and the renewal 
of underground nuclear tests in Nevada? 

Will our nuclear warheads in Canada make 
it easier to destroy the Soviet Union, or will 
they insure the destruction of Canada also, 
in the case of an atomic war? What great 
contribution shall the underground tests add 
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to our overkill potential which is sufficient 
to destroy all life on earth several times 
over? 

Bringing the threat of nuclear devastation 
to Canada may encourage the manufacturers 
of nuclear weapons, and the Nevada tests may 
bring a thrill to the Thurmonds and Gold- 
waters, but it is not the road to peace. 

The first step to easing tension, everyone 
agrees, has been taken in the test ban treaty. 
The task now is for the Senate to ratify 
the treaty, and for the administration and 
the people to prepare our proposals for the 
next steps along that road: 

But such an outlook requires unremitting 
struggie against the ultras, in the Senate 
and in the Pentagon, and against any other 
domented war lovers. 


Crime in Silence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I would like to include an edi- 
torial from the August 24 issue of the 
Dallas Morning News, depicting one of 
the most shameful episodes in the his- 
tory of the United States. 

Under the policies of President Ken- 
nedy which protect a bloody-handed dic- 
tator, American forces stood by and 
watched Castro troops seize Cuban refu- 
gees seeking freedom. Only through a 
change in our national leadership can we 
erase this stain upon our national honor 
and make America once again the cham- 
pion of freedom instead of the protector 
of Communist dictators: 

CRIME IN SILENCE 


Britain finally has protested one of the 
strangest international incidents on record— 
the Cuban invasion of its waters and terri- 
tory in the Bahamas August 13. On that 
day, two Russian-built Cuban PT boats and 
a helicopter landed on the British 
islet of Anguila Cay and captured 19 anti- 
Castro refugees, 

It is no surprise that the British have pro- 
tested the incident and demanded release of 
these prisoners; it was a clear violation of 
international law. What is strange is that 
it took more than a week for the protest to 
come, 

Perhaps the explanation is that the British 
themselves were not witnesses to the in- 
vasion and capture. And, for some strange 
reason, they were not notified about it un- 
til several hours after the raid was over and 
Castro’s bullies had carted their prisoners 
away. 

Witnessing the entire episode were several 
U.S. war planes which photographed the 
raid and capture for 2 full hours. These 
photos may proye useful in documenting the 
aggression, but why did our forces fall to 
intervene? 

They had every right to do so. There was 
no question that Castro's forces had violated 
British waters. President Kennedy had said 
time and again that Cuba would not be per- 
mitted to commit aggression outside of its 
own tight little island. 

Yet our forces stood by watching the 
slaughter, taking photographs and not even 
notifying the British of what was going on in 
their territory. One exile leader in Miami, 
commenting on the incident, had this to 
say: “Castro's ships received more air cover 
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(from the United States) than the Cuban 
freedom fighters did at the Bay of Pigs.” 

This incident becomes stranger when you 
consider the attitude which the Preesident 
and the State Department have taken toward 
anti-Castro forces in the past. 

Several months ago it was decreed in 
Washington that we could not allow these 
groups to operate in the Caribbean. Their 
sneak attacks on Cuba and their sabotage 
of Cuban and Russian ships were declared to 
be violations of international law. The 
United States asked Britain, at the time, to 
help sweep Cuban freedom fighters out of 
the Bahama keys. 

Britain complied with this request and 
managed to round up a handful of raiders. 
In fact, the British recently decorated an 
officer and an enlisted man for their roles in 
capturing nine armed freedom fighters on 
Andros Island April 16. 

How ironic. It has become a matter of 
policy to hinder in every way possible the 
activities of the only group of people doing 
something tangible to undermine the Cuban 
Communist regime. But when Castro's 
forces invade an island and capture a group 
of anti-Communists, the only shots fired on 
our side come from a battery of cameras, 

Before the turn of the century, one of 
Cuba’s leading patriots in its war for inde- 
pendence from Spain, Jose Julian Marti, 
remarked: To witness a crime in silence is 
to commit it.” 


Syria’s Harrassment of Israel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JAMES C. HEALEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, during 
the recent hearings of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations on the for- 
eign aid bill, we heard a most interesting 
analysis of America’s present position in 
the Near East. It was prepared by the 
Department of State. I quote from it: 

The United States has become the most 
influential outside power in the Near East, 
now able to exert a more useful although 
still limited degree of influence on a wide 
variety of issues important to the free world 
than at any time heretofore. 


Now this is a very reassuring state- 
ment. It is meant to placate the wor- 
riers among us and quiet the critics 
among us. It is meant to soothe those 
of us who protest when our allies in 
Israel and other Arab States are threat- 
ened by aggressive neighbors. 

For instance, defenders of continued 
massive aid to Egypt will say that by 
exercising influence over Nasser’s econ- 
omy, we exercise control over his am- 
bitions. 

It will be claimed that American 
wheat—millions of tons of it—cushions 
the diplomatic channels between our 
Embassy in Cairo and the Egyptian Gov- 
ernment. It will be contended that our 
aid was a major factor in bringing Egyp- 
tian troops home from the long and 
bloody little war in Yemen. 

Well, I contend that our aid contrib- 
uted to Nasser’s ability to stay in that 
war for so long. It has indirectly helped 
him to amass an arsenal of more and 
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more sophisticated weapons, by freeing 
part of his economy for the purchase of 
Russian arms, Just last month, we saw 
a day-long parade of that arsenal 
through the streets of Cairo. The 
crowds cheered; the bands played; the 
Migs thundered overhead. The Egyp- 
tians took that parade very seriously; I 
do not see why we should not. 

And let us take a closer look at that 
triumphant return of Nasser’s troops 
from Yemen. Thousands of Egyptian 
soldiers, having fought long and hard 
against Royalist guerrillas, sail into 
Alexandria. Does their leader promise 
them rest, peace, security? No. With 
one hand he signs the nuclear test ban 
treaty and with the other, he directs his 
battle-weary army to the cherished goal 
of—and I quote—“liberating Palestine.” 
And to me, that means annihilating 
Israel. 

I was glad to see that the House Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, in its report 
on the foreign aid bill, was not too much 
soothed by the State Department’s con- 
fidence. The committee stated: 

Consideration should be given to the with- 
holding of economic assistance from those 
countries which persist in policies of bellig- 
erence and in preparations for their execu- 
tion, and to entering into security guaran- 
tees with those nations that would be willing 
to make appropriate commitments for pro- 
moting peace and stability in the area. 


If Nasser’s speech to his Yemen vet- 
erans is not just another myth manu- 
factured by Cairo radio, then I define 
Egypt as a nation which has “persisted 
in policies of belligerence.” 

At this very moment, the Security 
Council is deliberating Israelis complaint 
that her borders have been repeatedly 
violated by Syrian soldiers and aircraft 
since last December. Two of Israel's 
young pioneers have been killed at their 
work. 

Why does this Syria choose this mo- 
ment to inflame her borders with Israel? 
Because she is in trouble with Arab pub- 
lic opinion. She is under attack by 
Cairo’s propaganda machine, one of the 
most destructive weapons in the Near 
East. Syria, like other Arab nations, 
has come to believe that she can use the 
Israel conflict to cover her sins at home 
and to protect herself from Arab enmity, 
without fear of action by Israel's West- 
ern allies. 

We should keep in mind that Baathist 
Syria is quite different from the Syria 
we have known in recent years. It used 
to be the case that rebellious soldiers and 
opposing politicians were exiled to pleas- 
ant diplomatic posts abroad. Now, they 
are shot. - 

In Morocco, dissident voices are be- 
ing systematically choked by the Govern- 
ment. Many of these voices are directed 
by Cairo. They attempt to subvert, in- 
filtrate, undermine. They have their 
counterparts throughout the Near East— 
in Jordan, where they exploit the 
Palestinians; in Iran, where some 
months ago they exploited a national 
ee observance to instigate bloody 

ots. 

Nasser does not limit totalitarianism 
to Egypt. He encourages it in other 
countries by forcing governments to pro- 
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tect themselves against Nasser with 
Nasser’s own methods. 

Algeria's leader—and I use the singu- 
lar, Mr. Speaker, because now Ben Bella 
stands alone—shrouds his purge of old 
revolutionary friends by blaming Israel 
for a plot against his régimé. He too 
feels free to beat the whipping-boy of 
the Arab East. As his imitation of 
Nasser grows more and more unmistak- 
able, this recipient of enormous Ameri- 
can aid declares his “policy of belliger- 
ence” toward Israel. 

I have heard reports recently that 
France will turn over some atomic test- 
ing facilities to Algeria, who will in 
turn lend them to Egypt. Egypt does 
not plan to test firecrackers, Mr. 
Speaker. Nasser plans to do exactly 
what he says he will do—liberate Pales- 
tine—and unless we stop him, he may 
give it a try and thus catapult the entire 
world into a disastrous conflict. 

Supposedly, we seek to acquire in- 
fluence in these countries in order to 
protect the interests of democracy and 
freedom, and to resist the pressures of 
the Soviet bloc. I have some doubts 
about this definition when applied to 
American Near East policy. It seems to 
me that the influence we have must be 
very meager—if it does nothing more 
than protect blossoming dictatorships 
from Soviet influence. 

I will tell you where I think we have 
influence. We have influence in Israel. 
In Israel, men are free to petition their 
Government, to argue with it as we do in 
this country. Israel’s citizens have the 
protection of their courts and their laws. 
What they need now is the protection 
against Arab aggression which could 
be afforded by security guarantees from 
the United States and her Western allies. 

Mr. Speaker, I have introduced two 
resolutions on this matter. One calls 
upon our United Nations delegation to 
introduce and support a movement call- 
ing for direct Arab-Israel peace negotia- 
tions. The other urges that we under- 
take a collective defense agreement with 
Israel. These are the ways to convince 
Arab leaders that threats of war against 
Israel must stop, that border harrass- 
ment must stop, that war in fact is out 
of the question. 

These are the ways to use our hard- 
won influence. And if we don’t use it, 
we might as well not brag about it. Be- 
cause we might as well not have it. 


Take the Russian’s Word for It 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the Long Beach Independent-Press-Tel- 
egram editorially made this sound ob- 
servation about taking Russia's word: 

Take THEIR WORD ror Ir 

Administration witnesses have stated that 

American nuclear superiority over the Rus- 
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sians actually will improve if the proposed 
test ban treaty is approved. 

If this is true, the Russians have deceived 
themselves—something of a reversal in view 
of the fact that they normally confine them- 
selyes to deceiving the West. 

Since these witnesses are willing to accept 
Russia’s signature on a crucial document, 
perhaps they also will be willing to accept 
as sincere the Russian belief, just expressed 
to Peiping, that the test treaty represents 
a gain for communism because it will help 
liquidate nuclear advantages once held by 
the United States. 


Teenage Unemployment Linked to 
Choosiness, Union Regulations, and 
Labor Laws 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS B. CURTIS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
special report in the August 19, 1963, edi- 
tion of U.S. News & World Report sug- 
gests three reasons for the paradoxical 
situation that now exists in regard to our 
teenage unemployment problem. While 
Government labor statistics indicate ex- 
tensive unemployment among teenagers, 
there are still many thousands of jobs 
appropriate for teenagers that cannot be 
filled. 

First, the report contends that many 
jobless youths could find work if they 
were not so choosy about the type of 
employment they will accept. Despite 
the high rate of teenage joblessness, 
openings for unskilled workers are go- 
ing begging. The article says that teen- 
agers are particularly wary of time-con- 
suming and menial positions, and that 
they are interested only in jobs with high 
Pay, convenience, and considerable sta- 
tus value. 

Second, the article points out that even 
if a youngster is willing and able to work, 
union regulations often bar him from 
getting a job. 

Third, labor laws of Federal, State, 
and local governments often make it 
cifficult for teenagers to fill jobs that are 
available. 

Mr. Speaker, these three obstacles to 
teenage employment explain a great deal 
about the paradox of high unemploy- 
ment among teenagers alongside many 
unfilled jobs. Because of the importance 
of this issue to our domestic economic 
debate under unanimous consent I in- 
clude this article from the U.S. News & 
World Report in the RECORD: 

Srecu Report: Youna PEOPLE WITHOUT 
Joss—How REAL Is THE PROBLEM? 

(Norr—Hordes of idle teenagers unable to 
find work, Such is the situation portrayed 
by official statistics, Dig into the trouble, 
however, and you get a different picture. 
Many jobs are available. Idleness often is 
Preferred to work considered menial. Unions 

many young workers. So do child labor 
laws. Here is the story—in actual cases.) 

Reported from New York, Washington, De- 
troit, and San Francisco. 

Nearly a million teenagers—about one out 
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of six of those in the Nation's labor force 
are looking for work and unable to find it. 

That's one out of seven white teenagers; 
one out of three Negroes. 

Yet jobs for the unskilled are going un- 
claimed from one end of the country to the 
other. Restaurants and hotels complain of 
chronic shortages of help, Farmers do, too, 
in harvest season. Homeowners constantly 
are forced to do jobs that they would like to 
hire someone to do. Streets of almost every 
city are a mess, 

Talk to Government officials handling em- 
ployment problems, to employment agencies, 
job counselors, businessmen, and others and 
you quickly find a wide range of explana- 
tions for what appears to be a paradox. 

In some cases, union rules prevent teen- 
agers from getting jobs. In others, Federal, 
State, and local laws against child labor are a 
factor. Minimum wage laws put pressure on 
employers to hold down on use of unskilled 
labor. Laws in many communities bar 
youths from working in excavations or from 
using power tools—including powcr lawn 
mowers. 

Parents are singled out for blame by many 
in the employment field, Says an official of 
a New York agency: 

“Today there is no such thing as telling a 
youth to get a job this week or else. In- 
stead, parents often tell their children there 
is no rush to get a job—especially during 
hot weather. During a hot spell our traffic 
Talls off 75 percent. 

“Many teenagers would prefer to ‘bum off 
the old man’ rather than take jobs that are 
considered menial or that require hard physi- 
cal work.” 

Another In the job-placement field sald: 
“Today's teenagers are functional illiterates. 
Even those who complete school lack real 
training or skills.” 

CASE HISTORIES 

Examples abound to illustrate what is 
going on. 

Recently, several jobs opened up in Wash- 
ington, D.C., for grounds keepers—cutting 
grass, weeding, tending bushes and shrubs. 
Difficulties in filling the jobs are cited by a 
U.S. Employment Service official: 

“A half dozen youths, out of work for 
months, turned down the job. They told 
me: That's field work. My folks did that 
down South and I'm not going to do it here.’ 
Instead, they prefer to hang around street 
corners.“ 

From a job- placement official in New York: 
“Newspaper ads show the great demand for 
kitchen and dish-washing help. Many white 
and Negro youth won't take the jobs. They 
feel that such work is only fit for Puerto 
Ricans.” 

A company in Detroit advertised for 50 
salesmen to peddle ice cream from bicycle 
carts, Up to now, only half the jobs have 
been filled. 

Says an official of the Michigan employ- 
ment service: “We've got commission Jobs 
door-to-door selling-running out of our ears. 
You can't find people to take them.” 

From the owner of a Washington, D.C., 
shoe repair shop: “I can’t get any help. 
Nobody wants to be a cobbler. Kids today 
just want glamour jobs.” 

A Maryland lumber executive relates his 
experience in getting two workers to spread 
gravel in his driveway. “When I went over 
to pick up the workers, their mother said 
they weren’t around. I asked why, since 
they had promised to do the job, and she 
answered: ‘The relief check’s just come in. 
Until they drink that up, you won’t find 
them.“ 

From the head of an employment agency 
in New York: “I recently got a job for a 
young girl as a file clerk at 


After 3 days she stopped showing up for 
work. She told me that she had gotten 
bored with the job.“ 
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This example of teenage job attitudes 
comes from a Los Angeles job agency: 

“Not long ago we got a job for a girl as a 
clerk-typist at $75 a week—$15 a week more 
than she was making in her previous job. 
She quit after 3 weeks. The reason she gave 
us was: “They kept me going from 9 
until 5.““ ; 

Says a job expert in New York: “Kids 
today all want fun jobs—like receptionist— 
and often turn down jobs that require 
effort.” 

TOO FAR TO WALK 

This “choosy” attitude about jobs shows 
up in city after city. One case is cited of 
the teenager in Chicago who turned down a 
job because the location required a six-block 
walk from the subway. 

Jobs lacking in status“ often are rejected. 
A clerk-typlst's job, for example, might be 
passed up. If that same job had the title 
of “administrative assistant,” however, it 
would be snapped up—even at lower pay. 

“Plenty of girls would rather not work than 
take a routine job,“ says one job authority, 
adding: “The trouble is that this attitude 
doesn’t show up in the unemployment sta- 
tistics that get all the headlines.” 

MUSIC, MAESTRO, PLEASE 

Just the other day a girl walked into a 
New York employment agency and asked for 
“a creative job, one with scope.” What did 
she have in mind? Her answer: “I'd like a 
job suggesting to Leonard Bernstein what 
music he should play.” 

A number of employers report difficulty in 
hiring office help. 

“We have trouble employing young girls 
unless we can show them that there are 
other young girls on the staff,“ says one 
businessman. 

In some places, officeworkers specify ex- 
actly where they want to work. Says an of- 
cial in New York: “Young workers used to 
state a preference for an area—say downtown 
Manhattan. Now they specify the street and 
sometimes even the building. Just the other 
day we were asked to find jobs for two girls 
in the Pan Am Building. They weren't in- 
terested in anything else.” . 

Employers report that many younger 
workers have definite ideas about how much 
they should be paid. 

For example, take the comment of a job- 
placement director in New York: “If you offer 
some girls jobs as typists for $65 a week, 
they will refuse and say that their friends 
are making $80. They won't settle for $65, 
even if it means no Job.” 

Says the head of a west coast job agency: 
“We get dozens of jobseekers who absolutely 
refuse to go below a certain salary figure.” 

Parents often are blamed for teenagers’ Job 
attitudes. 

A job counselor in San Francisco says: 
“Parents are overprotective. At the parents’ 
urging, and amazing number of girls who 
have been working less than a year will quit 
their jobs to take a 3-month vacation in the 
summer, And these kids are from middle- 
class homes, not wealthy families,” 

Says a specialist in Job problems of young 
workers; 

“How can you expect today’s youngsters 
to go out and dig fora job? They have been 
coddied and sheltered all their life.” 

Another source of job trouble: Insistence 
by parents that their children take college- 
prepartory work rather than business or vo- 
cational courses. 

“Most parents won't let their children go 
to a trade school or take a commercial 
course,” says one youth counselor. “But 
when their children don’t make the grade 
and are not college material, they have no 
salable skills and training. Even so, these 
youngsters equate a high school diploma with 
a white-collar job that pays well. They 
won't take anything else.” 
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WHEN RULES BAR EMPLOYMENT 


As for those youngsters who are willing to 
work, many are finding out that unions bar 
them from getting a job. 

This experience of a west coast teenager 
illustrates the problem: “I applied for a job 
the other day at a warehouse, only to find 
that you have to belong to the Teamsters 
Union. No union card, no work. It’s a lot 
of redtape to get a card; you have to know 
someone who knows someone.” 

Says a New York job placement official: 
“Trade union restrictions are a definite bar. 
Some craft unions confine their apprentice 
openings to sons, relatives or close friends of 
members.” 

A number of businessmen report that 
“teenagers don’t have a chance” when con- 
tracts contain union clauses—requiring all 
hiring to be done through union channels. 
Others blame unions for pricing young 
workers out of jobs. 

An example of the latter is cited by a Los 
Angeles businessman: “The meatcutter ap- 
prenticeship requires 2 years—at a starting 
pay of $90 to $100 a week. This is big pay 
for a boy who doesn’t know very much. Em- 
ployers are forced to hire experienced work- 
ers because they can get more output per 
dollar out of them.” 

LAWS VERSUS EMPLOYMENT 


Work rules set by law—at- Federal. State, 
and local levels—are cited as another ob- 
stacle, 

Youths under 18 are prohibited from using 

tools in most places. Night work is 
strictly regulated. So are jobs considered 
to be hazardous—such as working in ex- 
cavations, 

Says an official in the U.S. Employment 
Service, These rules keep kids out of jobs. 
For many school dropouts, all they can do is 
dig ditches. Laws should be reviewed.” 

Prom the head of a Macon, Ga., hardware 
and farm-equipment-supply firm: 

“Before the restrictive Federal laws on 
child labor, and before the wage-hour law, we 
had at all times a group of young men who 
were the business. Many were 
high school boys who worked Saturdays and 
in summer; others were school dropouts or 
newly graduated. 

“All were paid on the basis of what they 
were worth, which usually ran 50 percent of 
regular wages. Now we cannot do this.” 
The head of this firm goes on to say that 
there is a “great shortage of trained men in 
the hardware field at all levels.” 

An so go the reports—throwing new light 
on the teenage job problem. 

Many jobless youths, it turns out, could 
find work if they were not so choosy about 
the type of job or the pay. Many others, 
who really want to work, are bumping into 
bars set by unions or by labor laws. 

That's what the experts say is behind the 
seeming paradox of heavy unemployment 
with jobs going begging. 


The Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


or SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. WATSON, Mr. Speaker, in the 
current test ban debate on Capitol Hill 
and in the various news media, too much 
attention has been given to the so-called 
political considerations which supposedly 
make it mandatory that the Senate ac-. 
cede to ratification of the Moscow test 
ban treaty. It would seem, however, 
that the crucial factor to be considered 
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is how the treaty will affect our national 
defense posture. Because, after all, this 
is and has been the primary deterrent 
to war. 

On August 24, 1963, one of the out- 
standing newspapers in my district, the 
Times and Democrat, of Orangeburg, 
S. C., published a column by Messrs. Rob- 
ert S. Allen and Paul Scott, of the Hall 
Syndicate, giving the disadvantages 
which the Joint Chiefs of Staff say the 
Moscow test ban treaty would pose to 
our defense posture. 

The article also presents the advan- 
tages which would supposedly accrue to 
our Military Establishment by ratifica- 
tion of the proposed treaty. 

However, Mr. Speaker, the score, as 
reported by the Allen-Scott column, 
stands seven to four against our national 
security and in favor of the military 
might of the Soviet Union. I notice that 
the final point given as being favorable 
to the United States revolves around the 
fact that we have more nuclear reactors 
and a greater stockpile of nuclear mate- 
rial than the Soviet Union. There have 
been recent reports in the news, however, 
indicating that the United States is 
willing to close many of our nuclear 
reactors and to transfer some of our 
stockpile of nuclear material to some in- 
ternational agency for peaceful pur- 
poses. I might point out, Mr. Speaker, 
that in the recent proposal advanced at 
Geneva by our negotiators, we offered to 
make much more of the material avail- 
able than the Soviet Union in an effort 
to induce Soviet agreement. So it seems, 
Mr. Speaker, that the fourth advantage 
may not turn out to be much of an ad- 
vantage at all if we proceed with our 
present plans. 

Under unanimous consent, Mr. Speak- 
er, I include the Allen-Scott column of 
August 24, 1963, in the RECORD: 

DISADVANTAGES ARE DISTURBING 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The military disadvan- 
tages of the nuclear test ban treaty to the 
United States outnumber the advantages 
seven to four. 

That's the disturbing comparison in a 
terse summation of a position paper of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff prepared y for 
the Senate committees considering the pact. 

This still-unpublished analysis is the basis 
on which the four top military leaders 
reached their admittedy tepid approval of 
this agreement, 

Already this study is the core of the strug- 
gle over Senate ratification. 

It is on the key issues raised by the Joint 
Chiefs that treaty opponents are insistently 
demanding specific and unequivocal safe- 
guards and guarantees from President 
Kennedy. 

These demands, rather than the pact it- 
self, have become the real battleground, 

Presumably, this highly significant com- 
parison will eventually be made known to 
the American people. In the meanwhile, this 
column can authoritatively report the fol- 
lowing publishable highlights: 

ADVANTAGES TO THE UNITED STATES FROM THE 
LIMITED NUCLEAR TEST BAN 

1. United States has a larger number of 
nuclear weapons. 

2. United States has a wider variety of 
delivery systems. 

3. United States leads in low yield (tac- 
tical) weapons technology. However, the 
United States has virtually no information 
on the extent of Russian underground test- 
ing of such armaments. 

4. United States has more nuclear plants 
and a greater stockpile of nuclear material. 
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DISADVANTAGES 


1. The Soviet has a definite superiority in 
“high yield (5 to 100 megaton)" weapons. 

2. Soviet knows more about the effects of 
“high yield” weapons. 

3. Soviet is further advanced in 
yield" weapons technology. 

4. Soviet is considerably ahead of United 
States in antiballistic missiles. 

5. The treaty would enable the Soviet to 
attain parity with the United States in tac- 
tical nuclear weapons. 

6. There are strong reasons to believe the 
Soviet knows more about radar blackout ef- 
fects that are crucial to the development of 
antimissile missiles. 

7. The treaty bars the testing of nuclear 
weapons to determine their performance un- 
der operational conditions. This is a par- 
ticularly critical handicap to the United 
States. 

There is a striking similarity between the 
unpublished position paper of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff and the main points made 
by Dr. Edward Teller, “father” of the 
H-bomb, in his opposition testimony before 
the Senate Preparedness Subcommittee. 

Like the military leaders, the noted scien- 
tist stressed that the disadvantages of the 
pact outnumber the advantages to the 
United States. 

Also like them, he asserted that: Russia is 
definitely ahead of the United States in the 
development of antimissile missiles; has a 
big lead in “high yield” nuclear weapons and 
technology. 

Other important points made by Teller 
which have not yet been disclosed are: 

Tests of low yield (several kilotons) so- 
called clean nuclear weapons cannot be 
readily detected. 

Little is known about Soviet methods of 
producing clean nuclear weapons, 

Similarly, the United States has little in- 
— about Russian underground test- 


“high 


Small underground tests cost around 
$500,000 each. A 10-kiloton (equivalent of 
10,000 tons of TNT) test costs around $1 
million. 

A 100-megaton (equivalent to 100 million 
tons of TNT) nuclear explosive can weigh 
as little as 10,000 pounds (5 tons). 

Scientists at Kirtland Air Force Base, 
N. Mex., are working on a capacitor“ a de- 
vice that would be used to simulate atmos- 
pheric nuclear tests. This extraordinary 
Project is highly experimental and its 
chances of success very conjectural. How- 
ever, the scientists expect to gain much 
valuable information in the process of build- 
ing the capacitor * * *. The Russian air 
force is now making dally flights between 
Cairo and the capital of Yemen. The planes 
have Egyptian markings, but belong to Rus- 
sia and are operated by Russian crews, The 
Soviet also has set up a military academy in 
Yemen to train officers and noncoms * * *- 
According to a Peking broadcast, Robert 
Friend, described as a “professor from the 
United States,” is visiting Red Ching as 
guest of the Chinese Peoples Association for 
Cultural Relations with Foreign Countries. 
He was met at the railroad depot by a num- 
ber of Communist officials and given red- 
carpet treatment. 


Castro Ended Freedom in Cuba 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, apologists 
for Communists Castro would like us to 
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believe that whatever he is he is better 
than Batista, but they ignore the facts. 
Without making a brief for the former 
dictator, there is no doubt that Castro 
is much worse. Now the people have 
lost all their freedoms, their country is 
poverty stricken, they work under con- 
ditions akin to slavery, and they are a 
people without hope. 

Those who would perpetuate Castro 
in power would like us to believe the 
choice is between this bandit dictator 
and a return to Batista. This is not true. 
Batista has no following in Cuba and 
when the Cubans rid themselves of 
Castro they will be able to have a gov- 
ernment of their own choosing. 

The following article written by Ken 
Thompson in the Dallas Morning News 
shows the many ways that Castro is 
worse than Batista: 

Cusa: Castro WORSE THAN BATISTA 
(By Ken Thompson) 

Johnny-come-lately liberals who once re- 
garded Fidel Castro as the George Washing- 
ton of the Caribbean—an emancipator, an 
agrarian reformer—are now admitting that 
perhaps they were mistaken. All but the 
most hardened eggheads are forced to con- 
cede today that Castro is a Communist. 

It took public boasting by Castro himself 
to the effect that he always has been and al- 
ways will be a Marxist-Leninist, to bring his 
defenders in the United States around to the 
same conclusion. But in a face-saving move, 
most of these people still insist that Castro 
is wrong when he says he always has been a 
Red. Apparently they know him better than 
he knows himself. The popular line with 
these people is that Fidel betrayed the revo- 
lution he led; that he started out all right 
but went astray. 

To bolster their position they remind us 
of the evils of Castro's predecessor, Batista. 
Por some time, the propaganda barrage 
against the Batista regime—even after it was 
long gone from Cuba—was so extensive that 
Castro had to look good by comparison. 

Let's take a look at what Cuba was like 
before Castro came to power. 

For more than a decade, from 1940 to 1952, 
Cuba was governed by the rule of law under 
the constitution of 1940. Under that consti- 
tution, the Cuban people were guaranteed a 
freely elected, representative government. 
In 1952, Batista began to tear down this guar- 
antee—but it was not until 1959, when Castro 
came to power, that it was finally and com- 
Pletely destroyed. 

Even under Batista, however, there was 
substantial freedom of specch, religion and 
press. There was a ble degree of 
justice—with the right of habeas corpus 
guaranteed to most, if not all Cubans. 

The Cuban people lived better under Bat- 
Batista. Before 1959 Cuba had the est 
Standard of living in Latin America. Its lit- 
eracy rate was the third-highest. It had 
more miles of railroads and highways than 
any country of Comparable size. There were 
more doctors per capita than all but two 
other Latin-American countries and more 
telephones than all but one other country. 

Cuban currency was on a par with the 
dollar. Industry and trade were abundant. 
Social legislation was amazingly progressive. 
Workers were guaranteed a month paid vaca- 

_tion every year. They could not be dismissed 
Trom their jobs without court action. They 
were given 48 hours of pay for 40 hours of 
work, plus retirement, hospitalization and 
numerous other fringe benefits. Salaries in 
Cuba before Castro were the highest in Latin 
America and the fourth-highest in the world. 

Return to Batista? It might look pretty 
good. But it isn't going to happen. Batista 
has few if any exile supporters. Only the 
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tiniest fraction of the exiles would advocate 
his return. Cuban-exlle groups have had 
enough of dictators, and they don't want an- 
other simply because he would be better than 
the one they now have. 

The lingering hue and cry about the evils 
of Batista, the hand-wringing by those who 
say today that, sure, they want to get rid of 
Castro but fear Batista will return, is as 
phony as it can be. There is no danger that 
Cuba will be handed over to him if Castro 
is overthrown. The only purpose served by 
such talk is the delaying of that overthrow 
and a return to the better days before the 
revolution—without Batista. 


The Peace Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. WELTNER 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27,1963 


Mr. WELTNER. Mr. Speaker, the 
first Peace Corps volunteers are complet- 
ing their initial tour of duty, and are 
returning to the United States. We have 
received much information, both good 
and bad, concerning the effectiveness of 
this new cold war weapon. 

Miss Dianne Bridges, a constituent of 
mine, was Atlanta's first Peace Corps 
volunteer, and has now returned from 
duty in Oslob, Philippines. Miss Bridges 
has written an excellent article for the 
Emory Alumnus, the Emory University 
alumni magazine, July 1963 issue. In 
this article Miss Bridges gives a vivid de- 
scription of life in the tiny village of Os- 
lob, on the island of Cebu in the Philip- 
pines. Though too long to include in its 
entirety, I offer for inclusion in the REC- 
orp the last paragraphs of the article. 
These are of particular interest to me in 
judging the success of the Peace Corps 
to date. 

The excerpt follows: 

ASSIGNMENT IN OSLOB 
(By Miss Dianne Bridges) 

And so life in the Philippines goes on— 
interesting and different. I have learned a 
fantastic amount about the life, beliefs and 
customs of Filipinos. At the same time, of 
course, they have learned firsthand about 
Americans. If nothing else, they now know 
that Americans eat rice, they do not feed 
all their corn to the hogs, they wear Ber- 
muda shorts and bathing suits to the beach, 
and they come in all different sizes and col- 
ors. Just from the point of understanding 
between nations, the Peace Corps has greatly 
succeeded. At long last, these people are 
learning that the “ugly American” need not 
be typical of all those from the great United 
States. Also we are gathering a wealth of 
knowledge about these people of a small 
group of tropical islands out in the Pacific. 

Yes, there have been plenty of times when I 
have been lonely and homesick. Sometimes 
the differences ceases to be interesting and 
educational and tend to get me down—the 
dally, hungry, high-pitched scream of hogs, 
the ever-present filth in public places, the 
pungent, disagreeable odors, the absolute 
poverty, the dirt, and all the bugs are enough 
to make life unpleasant if you dwell on them. 

However I know now that I can erase all 
these disturbing things by merely watching 
the sky turn rosy from the sunset, feeling 
the gentle breeze of the majestic palm trees, 
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hearing the sound of the waves rolling in 
lazily on the white beach, or seeing absolute 
joy in a child's face. 

One of the main lessons I've learned here 
is to appreciate my own country. I know 
when I get home, I'm going to be extremely 
grateful for all those little things I used to 
take so much for granted. A soft bed, the 
change of seasons, ice cubes, paved roads, 
children's toys, a warm bath, apple pie, 
freely demonstrated affection—all these 
have taken on a new, wonderful meaning for 
me. 

All in all, this Peace Corps experience is an 
enriching one. It will certainly do much to 
shape my life. 


Test Ban Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RICHARD T. HANNA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. HANNA. Mr. Speaker, it is an 
oversimplification to discuss and weigh 
the test-ban treaty solely on the basis 
of the relationships between the United 
States and Russia. As important as that 
relationship is to American interest, we 
are also an inseparable part of the 
larger community of nations and our 
total interest is deeply involved in the 
improvement of stability and progress 
in the many parts of the world which 
lay outside the scope of Russian-United 
States affairs. 

In the introduction to the annual 


United Nations report Secretary General 
U Thant puts, I think, the considerations 
for affirmative action on the treaty ap- 
propriately in this larger context. Be- 
low is an extract from the report: 

The test-ban treaty, although limited to 
three environments and marginal to the 
central problem of disarmament, is an im- 
portant objective in itself. It will directly 
serve the humanitarian aim of ending the 
danger of ever-increasing radioactive fallout 
resulting from nuclear explosions, But it 
will also help restrict the spread of nuclear 
weapons and impose limitations on the de- 
velopment of new weapons of mass destruc- 
tion, and thus be a factor in slowing down 
the arms race. This treaty could also point 
the way to the conclusion of a comprehen- 
sive treaty including a ban on underground 
tests. 

Equally, if not more important are the 
political implications of the test-ban treaty. 
If this treaty is followed by agreement on 
other measures aimed at lessening interna- 


nations and create a more favorable interna- 
tional climate that would facilitate progress 
toward general and complete disarmament 
and the goal of stable international peace 
and security, which remains the primary 
purpose of the United Nations. It would 
seem, therefore, all the more urgent that the 
partial test-ban treaty now concluded by the 
main parties be made universal by the ac- 
cession of all states. 

I believe that the opportunity so eagerly 
awaited by mankind will not be missed be- 
cause of considerations of national interest, 
and that the enduring cause of world peace 
will prevail over short-range political con- 
siderations. I am strengthened in this be- 
lief by the improved relations between the 
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Soviet Union and the United States, which 
have come about in spite of the difficulties of 
these two great world powers in reconciling 
new developments and requirements in the 
fields of defense with their diverse interesta 
and those of their respective allies. 


Let’s Keep Chicken War From Spreading 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL FINDLEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. FINDLEY. Mr. Speaker, trade is 
a two-way proposition. The European 
Common Market's erection of high tariff 
chicken fences will keep our birds out 
of Europe. This action is an unneces- 
sary injury from a group of nations that 
we have helped with billions of dollars 
of aid. 

“What the Chicken War Means” is an 
editorial from the September issue of 
Farm Journal and is given below. 

But rather than retaliaticn, the United 
States should take energetic action to 
insist upon the two-way lowering of agri- 
cultural tariffs in Europe and around 
the world. In economic, as in military, 
wars, both sides suffer: 

WHAT THE CHICKEN WAR MEANS 

These days the things that affect your 
income most may not happen on your farm 
at all. They may not happen in your neigh- 
borhood, in your county, or in your State. 
Or even in your country. 

Suddenly we've got a chicken war looming 
between the United States and the six coun- 
tries of the European Economic Community 
(Common Market). The EEC had pledged 
a stable tariff of 5 cents a pound on our 
poultry. Overnight they broke their prom- 
ise, turn on us, hiked poultry duties to 13% 
cents (up 170 percent), and cut American 
farmers out of $46 million of sales, 

Some city newspapers are laughing this 
off as some kind of comical chicken war of 
small proportions. It is nothing of the 
kind. The Common Market, all through its 
formative years, has assured us that tariffs 
on our other goods would be reasonable. 
But in the last year, when they got down to 
deciding the issue, they hiked tariffs on our 
fruit by 36 percent, on our wheat and flour 
by more than 100 percent, on our tobacco 
by nearly 50 percent. And all this may be 
but a forerunner of more to come. 

We've given European farmers a very great 
deal of help, both with money and know- 
how. In return, they are clamoring for 
higher tariffs against more American farm 
products. “We can raise a lot more of our 
food here—why let the Americans do it?“ 
they say. And given high enough support 
prices, protected by sufficiently high tariffs, 
they can do it. 

They have some juley targets to shoot at, 
The EEC countries now buy 52 percent of our 
dollar exports of feed grains, 31 percent of 
our wheat and flour exports; 31 percent of 
our tobacco exports, 20 percent of our fruit 
and vegetable shipments—a total of $1.2 
billion worth of our farmstuff a year. More- 
over, they pay us in US. dollars. 

When you consider that in this country 
one acre of cropland out of every five is de- 
voted to raising something for export—and 
that our export crops are the ones in surplus 
trouble here—you can see the enormity of 
US. farmers’ stake in what's going on. Not 
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only crops farmers but livestock men are 
affected. 

For that matter the whole country has 
reason for tremendous concern. Partly due 
to an already unfavorable balance of trade 
we're losing gold to the rest of the world at 
a frightening rate. In view of this the Na- 
tion can’t afford to let anything serious hap- 
pen to its farm exports—not when they 
comprise one-fourth of all U.S. sales abroad. 

The one encouraging thing that’s happen- 
ing is that our Government is at last begin- 
ning to talk in the only terms anybody over 
there seems to be able to undesrtand—possi- 
ble increase of some tariffs here. Some may 
call this retaliation. It might better be called 
self-defense—defense not only of our farmers 
but our gold supply, 

Conversation, reasoning, pleading, cajoling 
have gotten us nowhere. We've sent two 
Secretaries of Agriculture over there—Ben- 
son and Freeman. The President wrote Mr. 
Adenauer of Germany a note. It's been 


‘largely a waste of time. Now, late in the 


day, we're starting to act. It would seem 
about time. 

We may lose some of our markets over 
there anyway. European farmers are fast 
gaining some of the efficlencies we've 
achieved in this country. If they can outdo 
us In a fair race, power to them. But if 
they're going to do it by walling us out we'll 
have to consider our own walls. Trade can’t 
be a one-way street. 

It would be too bad to get into a tariff- 
raising contest with the EEC. Both sides 
would Jose. But if one wants to play the 
game this way the other will be forced to. 
That ought to be made clear, right now and 
with no pussyfooting around. 


The Establishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. STROM THURMOND 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, the 
New York Journal American of August 
22, 1963, published a very interesting ar- 
ticle, by Mr. John Chamberlain, entitled 
“Yes, Folks, There’s An Establishment.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the article 
be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

{From the New York Journal American, 
Aug. 22, 1963] 
Yes, FOLKS, THERE’S AN ESTABLISHMENT 
(By John Chamberlain) 

Anyone who writes a column gets letters 
from peopel who are convinced that the 
Government of the United States—and the 
world, for that matter—is in the hands of 
conspirators. The litany is familiar; there is, 
supposedly, a group of one worlders, bent 
on subjugating the United States to a UN 
that will be subservient, in its turn, to the 
Communist nations, 

The one worlders are pictured as domi- 
nating the centers of power in both major 
U.S, political parties. They don't care who 
wins an election If it is a Roosevelt versus 
a Wilkie, or an Elsenhower versus a Steven- 
son. But if an independent man like the 
late Robert Taft looms as a likely Presi- 
dential nominee, the forces of the “con- 
spiracy” move into action at once to cir- 
cumvent his success. 
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In its bald outlines, the “conspiracy 
theory“ won't wash: things don't happen 
because there is a mysterious high com- 
mand that pulls the strings to get a fore- 
ordained result, However, there ls a more 
sophisticated theory that the American polit- 
ical system is dominated, not by a crude 
conspiracy, but by something called the 
establishment, a sort of high Jevel, honorable 
Mafia that reacts in knee-jerk fashion to 
keep things as they are for the benefit of 
those who have held positions of power and 
influence for a long time. 

The establishment, according to this 
theory, doesn't want to hand the world over 
to the UN or to the Communists—but It 
believes in accommodation with the Com- 
munists through the UN. It just doesn't 
want to push issues, whether they affect 
the domestic economy or international poli- 
tics, to showdowns, And it maintains itself, 
not by conspiratorial subversion, but by 
appealing to the Milquetoast that is in every 
contented or semicontented family. 

Well, what about this establishment? Is 
it a reality? When a “liberal” commentator, 
Richard Rovere, in a semiserious, semimock- 
ing article, identified the members of the 
establishment, he was careful to cover his 
flank by indicating that he might be spoofing. 

William F. Buckley, the eidtor of the con- 
servative fortnightly National Review, who 
can identify the members of the establish- 
ment for anyone who will send him a self- 
addressed postcard with a stamp, thinks 
Rovere was spoofing when he implied that he 
was spoofing. 

The establishment, according to Buckley 
and/or Rovere, includes eastern bankers, the 
presidents of great universities, the editors 
of the Washington Post and the New York 
Times, most economists on the Harvard 
faculty, and three out of five big figures in 
Wall Street. Their influence supposedly 
moves, by the mysterious ways of money, 
into both of the big political organizations to 
make all important candidates “safe,” And 
the “liberal” hierarchy among the writers 
is depicted as spreading incense as the estab- 
Ushment's charades are acted out. 

Discounting Rovere, however, no establish- 
ment man has ever clearly admitted that 
there is any such thing as the establishment. 
Or, rather, nobody ever admitted it before 
this month of August in 1963. The first 
clean-cut. 14-karat, Cadillac-powered admis- 
sion by a presumed establishment Journalist 
that there is such a thing. as an establish- 
ment appears, rather coyly, in an article in 
the Saturday Evening Post.. The man who 
makes the admission is Stewart Alsop, and 
he does it in a column of commentary that 
is appended to his article on Barry Got- 
WATER'S presidential chances for 1904. 

Stewart Alsop thinks GOLDWATER has a 
chance of getting the Republican nomina- 
tion if the public opinion polls, come next 
June, show that Kennedy will be a clear 
winner in November, anyway. In other 
words, certain people in the Republican 
Party who have a veto power will not exercise 
it to head off GOLDWATER in a losing year. 
But if it ever should appear to be certain 
that GoLpwarrr might actually beat Ken- 
nedy, the possessors of the Republican veto 
would not be so complacent, 

Who possesses the power of veto In Re- 
publican ranks? Why, says Stewart Alsop, It 
is the establishment. What is this estab- 
lishment? It is “the moderate-internation- 
alist, old-money wing of the party.” If it 
appears that GotnwatTer might take Ken- 
nedy, “the establishment will marshal all 
its power to block his nomination. In the 
past, that would have been enough. * * * 
But there is no visible candidate to fit the 
miracle-man role of Wilkie in 1940 and Eisen- 
hower in 1952." 

This isn't Robert Welch of the Birch So- 
ciety speaking of mysterious “liberal” manip- 
ulation of all the centers of American 
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political action. It isn’t even that voice of 
nonconspiratorial conservative moderation, 
Bill Buckley. It is Stewart Alsop, a “liberal” 
of “liberals.” 

So it appears, Virginia, that there is an 
establishment after all. 


Runaway Film Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EVERETT G. BURKHALTER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27,1963 


Mr. BUREHALTER. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent, I revise and 
extend my remarks in connection with 
further proof of the desirability of in 
some definite way of letting the American 
public know where the motion pictures 
they are asked to support by their pa- 
tronage are actually filmed. Those of us 
from southern California know only too 
well what the runaway film production 
has done to the tempo of the motion pic- 
ture industry in Hollywood; it has 
brought it to practically a standstill. 

We are all aware of the many inroads 
that have been made into the motion 
picture presentation of films that are not 
truly fitted for younger viewers to at- 
tend. These films openly project scenes 
and scripts that deal in sensationalism 
and have as their main theme murder, 
adultery, and all around promiscuous 
behavior, Quoting from the August 22, 
1963, issue of the Hollywood Reporter it 
has the following to state: 

Approximately 95 percent of the motion 
pictures given a class C (condemned) rating 
by the National Legion of Decency are for- 
eign productions, according to a breakdown 
of the legion’s latest tabulation of film 
classifications. In the cumulative list of 
pictures in active release, totaling 407, there 


are 63 condemned films, of which 59 are 
foreign made. 


The biggest category in the Legion’s 
list is the top-rating class A-I, films 
“Morally unobjectionable for general 
patronage,” with a total of 91 films un- 
der this heading and the big majority 
of them American. Two other cate- 
gories—class A-II, “Morally unobjec- 
tionable for adults and adolescents,” and 
class A-III, “Morally unobjectionable 
for adults“ —list 86 and 76 films, respec- 
tively. There are 32 class A-IV, Mor- 
ally unobjectionable for adults; with res- 
ervations,” and 59 films in class B, 
“Morally objectionable in part for all,” 
with the latter category also heavily 
foreign. 

Due to this overwhelming report that 
shows the desirability of American-made 
films I feel it is most important that 
Congressman Kinc’s HR. 7670 and my 
companion H.R. 7672 be enacted in this 
Congress to let the American motion pic- 
ture viewing public know where the pic- 
tures they are asked to patronize are 
actually filmed. A fact that is hidden 
from them in today’s exhibition of mo- 
tion pictures. 
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Equal Federal Aid to All School Chil- 
dren Growing in Favor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLEMENT J. ZABLOCKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. ZABLOCKT. Mr. Speaker, few 
issues have been so hotly debated in this 
country during the past few years as the 
controversy over Federal aid to private 
and parochial schools. 

Some new trends in this debate were 
pointed out in an article written by the 
Reverend Virgil Blum, S.J., which ap- 
peared in the August 25 issue of the 
weekly Our Sunday Visitor. Father 
Blum is the chairman of the Department 
of Political Science, Marquette Univer- 
sity, Milwaukee, and a member of the 
board of trustees of the Citizens for 
Educational Freedom. 


A recognized authority on Federal aid 
to education, Father Blum has authored 
a book and many articles on the subject. 
In his latest article, Father Blum points 
to four recent developments in favor of 
Federal aid to private and parochial 
education. - 


‘They are, in his opinion, first, a change 
in public opinion, second, cracks in lib- 
eral opposition, third, growing support 
from those of the Jewish faith and, 
fourth, growing awareness among Cath- 
olics of the problem. 


Father Blum makes some telling 
points, and I commend the attention of 
my colleagues to his article, “Federal Aid 
Debate: Some New Trends”: 

FEDERAL Arp DEBATE: Some New TRENDS 

(By Rey. Virgil C. Blum, S.J.) 

In the past 2 years American public opin- 
ion has shifted sharply in favor of freedom 
in education, An in proportion of 
people favor equal federal aid to all children 
regardless of the school they attend. This 
trend in public opinion again demonstrates 
that once the American people know the 
facts they are inclined to be 
fellow citizens, 

In this context, I would like to point to 
four important developments favoring free- 
dom in education: (1) changes in public 
opinion, (2) cracks in the liberal opposition, 
(3) increasing Jewish support, and (4) grow- 
ing Catholic awareness of the meaning of 
citizenship in a democarcy. 

The change in public opinion in favor of 
freedom of mind and freedom of religion in 
education was clearly indicated in a recent 
Gallup poll. While in March of 1961 only 36 
percent of Americans polled favored equal 
treatment by the Federal Government of 
children who attended church-related 
schools, by February of 1963 that segment 


had grown, significantly, to 49 percent, with 


7 percent having no opinion. 

Once the American people came to realize 
that the federal ald issue involved basic 
questions of fredeom, many of them were 
ready to jettison their biases and to support 
the civil right of the individual child to 
freedom of conscience in education. 

Debate of the federal aid issue has, indeed, 
clarified the constitutional question, As a 
result, many citizens now know that not a 
single leading constitutional authority 
maintains that federal aid to church-related 


fair to their 
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school children for the study of secular 
(nonreligious) subjects is unconstitutional. 
They realize, moreover, that there is involved 
here a question of freedom of mind and 
freedom of religion. Hence, these citizens 
feel that they cannot, in conscience, oppose 
equal federal aid to children whose parents 
choose to have them educated in the Judeo- 
Christian tradition. 


NINE BILLS INTRODUCED 


The growing popular support of freedom 
in education is reflected in the number of 
bills introduced in Congress which provide 
for equal education benefits for all children 
regardless of religious beliefs. The first Fed- 
eral ald bill which assured a measure of 
freedom in education to all children was in- 
troduced a year ago by Congressman JAMES 
J. DELANEY of Brooklyn. But since then, no 
less than eight other Congressmen haye in- 
troduced identical bills. 

The Delaney bill, H.R. 320, provides for a 
Federal education subsidy of 620 for every 
American child. Children whose parents ex- 
ercise their religion in the choice of a church- 
related Protestant, Catholic, or Jewish school, 
would, under the Delaney bill, receive a direct 
tultion grant of $20 a year. Because of this 
direct grant provision, the Delaney bill has 
popularly come to be known as the junior 
GI bill of rights. 

It ts interesting to note that of the nine 
Congressmen who have introduced the free- 
dom-in-education bill, two are Negroes and 
two are Jews. It is not surprising that these 
Congressmen, since they belong to MIENT 
groups which frequently suffer discrimina 


, tion, should so actively support the current 


drive for freedom and equality in education. 

The second important development is a 
cracking in the wall of liberal opposition to 
freedom in education. Most liberals con- 
sider freedom in education undemocratic, 
un-American, divisive and even subversive. 
They seem to look upon the economic stran- 
gulation of freedom of mind and freedom 
of religion in education as one of the bless- 
ings of a free people. 

These “liberals” are of course not liberals 
at all; they are absolutists in their cold, In- 
flexible opposition to freedom in education. 
This betrayal of their own basic liberal 
principles is perhaps best explained by Peter 
Viereck's observation that anti-Catholicism 
is the anti-Semitism of the “liberals.” Vas- 
sar History Prof. Carl N. Degler observed 
that these anti-Catholic “liberals” would 
not think of being anti-Semitics or anti- 
Negro. From a moral and civil rights point 
of view, they are, nevertheless, to be brack- 
eted with anti-Semites and anti-Negroes. 

Several months ago the New Republic de- 
cided that it could no longer prostitute its 
integrity as a liberal journal by opposing 
freedom of mind and religion in education. 
Figuratively speaking, it took a long-de- 
layed look at its profile in the mirror and 
was shocked to discover a big absolutist wart 
on its liberal nose, the wart being its com- 
mitment to an absolutism in church-state 
relations that demanded the suppression of 
freedom in education. The New Republic 
ts to be commended for caw the 
wart, though it knew full well that what 
thousands of its devotees liked most about 
its profile was the wart upon its nose. 

On March 2 the New Republic said edi- 
tortally that, since the state has an in- 
terest” in the education of church-related 
school children in secular subjects, “the 
state can and should pursue this interest 
by subsidizing instruction in these subjects.” 
The state, said the New Republic, is in- 
terested in student mastery of secular sub- 
jects, not in who teaches them or where they 
are taught. Hence, it said, “It makes no 
difference to the state whether his instruc- 
tors are Jesuits or agnostics, whether his 
classroom is owned by the Lutherans or the 
local school board.” 
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In advocating state subsidies for the study 
of secular subjects in church-related schools, 
the New Republic is, of course, merely ap- 
plying legal principles repeatedly expressed 
by the U.S. Supreme Court, most recently 
in the Bible-reading case. It said that “the 
state should legislate for purely secular ends, 
but that it should not worry if this Inci- 
dentally helps a church.” 

ONLY A POLITICAL ISSUE 


Perhaps the most notable among those 
liberals who have publicly dissociated them- 
selves from the liberal-absolutists and as- 
serted their commitment to liberty is Dr. 

, Robert M. Hutchins, president of the Fund 
for the Republic. 

In his recent article in the Saturday 
Evening Post (June 8) President Hutchins 
declared that Federal aid to pupils in 
Parochial schools is not a constitutional 
issue. It is a political issue, a real and im- 
portant one.” And, quoting the Supreme 
Court's Everson doctrine of freedom and 
equality, he declared, “the children in 
schools supported by religious denomina- 
tions should not be excluded ‘because of 
their falth' from the benefits of a national 
program of education.” 

Dr. Hutchins, a competent constitutional 
lawyer, answered four stock objections to 
freedom in education in his January address 
at the University of Chicago where he said: 
“The fact that a school is owned by a church, 
or that it gives some religious instruction, 
or that its teaching is permeated by re- 
ligion, or that aid to it is incidentally of 
some benefit to the church is immaterial.” 
The aid to religion, he said, “is incidental 
to an overriding public benefit that cannot 
be obtained without including institutions 
under religious auspices.” 

Discussing the Delaney bill, Hutchins wrote 
in the Post, “this is a GI bill of rights for 
children in elementary and secondary 
schools. Legislation of this sort,” he pointed 
out, “would quiet the fears of those who are 
alarmed at the prospect of Federal control.” 
And in support of equal treatment of all 
children regardless of religious beliefs, he 
said at Chicago, “since the object of the re- 
ligion clauses of the first amendment is to 
guarantee and promote religious freedom, in- 
cidental benefits, which do not limit religious 
freedom, do not invalidate the legislation.” 

Mr. Walter Lippmann also joined the liberal 
dissenters. On CBS Reports, Mr. Lippmann 
said that Federal aid to church-related edu- 
cation was necessary in the national inter- 
est, In answer to the question how this 
might be done, the columnist replied: “It is 
not beyond the wit of man, If he means it, 
for us to find a way of aiding education, 
whether it is in public schools or parochial 
schools, without getting Involved in the 
question of the teaching of religion.” 

A solution to the Federal-ald question 18 
certainly not beyond the wit of man; the 
question is rather whether it Is beyond the 
good will of man. 

Senator Asranam Rrercorr has also, in 
principle, rejected the liberal-absolutist po- 
sition on Federal aid to church-related 
schoolchildren. He now publicly advocates 
at least a small measure of freedom in educa- 
tion for all children. Although the Sena- 
tor’s bill provides only crumbs to the Na- 
tion’s 7 million independent schoolchildren 
in the form of a very small tax deduction, 
and is for this reason unacceptable to their 
parents, it does, nevertheless, recognize the 
right of these children to share in a Federal 
aid program. 

By his forthright proposal, Senator Rur- 
cory has repudiated the political posture— 
irreconcilable with freedom in education— 
which he was compelled to assume as Secre- 
tary of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


GROWING JEWISH SUPPORT 


The third development of real importance 
is the growing public support given to the 
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cause of freedom in education by the Jewish 
community, particularly by the Orthodox 
Jews. One of the most highly esteemed 
Jewish rabbis in America, Menschen M. 
Schneerson, wrote in The Jewish Forum 
(May 1962) that it is the moral duty of 
every Jew to do his utmost to make Federal 
aid to the secular departments of parochial 
schools a reality.” And Rabbi Dr. Immanuel 
Jakobovits, a scholar of international repute, 
wrote in the Forum, “the claim of parochial 
schools, whether Jewish or Catholic, to Fed- 
eral ald should be strongly supported by the 
Jewish community as a matter of principle, 
of national interest, of justice and of ex- 
pediency.” 

Jewish leaders. and groups are becoming 
more vocal in their demand for Federal ald 
for the education of children in Jewish day 
schools. Recently Rabbi Abraham N. Av 
Rutick, president of the Rabbinical Council 
of America, the largest Jewish orthodox rab- 
binic body in the country, called for legis- 
lation to grant income tax credit to parents 
who pay tuition for the edycation of their 
children in church-related and other private 
schools, Such an income tax credit would 
help parents pay tuition in the independent 
school of their choice. 

Testifying before the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, Rabbi Morris Shcrer 
said: “We seek equal Goyernment support 
only for the general studies program of our 
schools, which meet all the educational re- 
quirements of each State. Why should Jew- 
ish parents be penalized with the heavy yoke 
of double taxation, as they struggle to meet 
the skyrocketing costs of independently 
maintaining dual programs?” 

The keen and active interest of the Ortho- 
dox Jewish community in freedom in educa- 
tion Is further Indicated by the fact that 
Rabbi Alexander Mittelmann is vice presi- 
dent of the New York State Federation of 
Citizens for Educational Freedom, a civic 
group dedicated to the cause of freedom of 
conscience in education. 

Principals and directors of Jewish schools 
throughout the country also favor freedom 
in education. When these school officials 
were polled recently, 94 of the 105 who ex- 
pressed an opinion (90 percent) favored Fed- 
eral aid for secular subjects in church-related 
schools; 

In announeing' the results of the poll, Dr. 
Joseph Kaminetsky, executive director of 
the Jewish day school movement, declared: 
“It is unfair to place the entire burden of 
the educational costs of Hebrew day schools 
entirely upon the parents of the day school 
students, who also contribute their share of 
the taxes which finance our public school 
system. These schools serve the entire com- 
munity.” 

The development of greatest significance, 
however, is found among Catholics who send 
their children to church-related schools. A 
new phenomenon is taking place. More and 
more Catholics are beginning to awaken to 
their rights and duties as citizens in a de- 
mocracy. They are beginning to understand 
the clearcut distinction between their role as 
members of the Catholic Church and their 
role as citizens of a democratic society. They 
are beginning to understand, moreover, that 
as citizens they have rights and duties which 
they cannot, in conscience, abrogate or 
neglect. 

CATHOLICS WANT JUST SHARE 


Before the publication of “Pacem in Ter- 
ris,” these Catholics were already carrying 
out Pope John's injunction: “For, if a man 
becomes conscious of his rights, he must be- 
come equally aware of his duties. Thus he 
who possesses certain rights has likewise the 
duty to claim those rights as marks of his 
dignity, while all others have the obligation 
to acknowledge those rights and respect 
them.” They accept as fundamental the 
doctrine repeated by Pope John: “Parents 
have a prior right in the support and educa- 
tion of their children.” Hence, these par- 
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ents have come to realize that since they 
have civil rights in the education of their 
children, they have the civic and political 
duty to claim those rights. 

It Is, of course, true that many Catholics 
still think of themselves exclusively as chil- 
dren of the church, whose every need, in 
both sacred and secular society, will be taken 
care of by the bishops and clergy. To their 
false way of thinking, membership in the 
church incapacitates them for active partici- 
pation in the democratic processes; that Is, 
for the scores of civic and political activittes 
that are essential to the making and shaping 
of public policy, They do not think of them- 
selves as American Catholics who, through 
an active participation in democracy, can 
and should have a positive and effective in- 
fluence on public policy and the develop- 
ment of our culture. They have not, in fact, 
accepted democracy in any meaningful 
sense, The consequences of this failure of 
involvement are, of course, inevitable—a pos- 
itive Catholic influence on American thought 
and action is virtually nonexistent. 

This failure to think in terms of personal 
involvement in our democratic society is 
undoubtedly the reason Catholies in general 
are so reluctant to work cooperatively with 
Protestants and Jews to resolve civil prob- 
lems through the democratic processes. It is 
this all-too-common “I don’t want to be 
involved” attitude that, for example, Chris- 
tian Reformed parents have found so frus- 
trating when they try to interest Catholics 
in joining Citizens for Educational Freedom 
(CEF). In this connection, a Christian Re- 
formed CEF chapter leader wrote to the 
group's executive director: “We now have 
more than 350 CEF members and are working 
hard to interest our Roman Catholic breth- 
ren in the movement.” Recruiting Catholics 
for active membership in a civic group, even 
when their own most vital interests are in- 
volved, is a most difficult task = 


BUT DEMAND IS GROWING 


The number of Catholics who are actively 
working with Protestants and Jews for the 
preservation of church-related education in 
America is, in terms of the importance of 
the values involved, infinitesimal. In fact, in 
proportion to the number of children in 
church-related schools, Protestants are con- 


- siderably more active in CEF, the only na- 


tional civic group dedicated to freedom in 
education, than are Catholics, And, inter- 
estingly, many of the Catholics who are most 
actively involved in the effort to secure free- 
dom of conscience in education are converts. 

The reluctance of many American Catho- 
lics, particularly the educated, to become 
involyed in the democratic processes is per- 
haps due to the fact that the Instinct of 
social conformity, to use Christopher Daw- 
son's phrase, is stronger than the instinct 
of civic and moral duty to society. 

On the other hand, many thousands of 
Catholics are actively engaged in the demo- 
cratic processes in a lofty effort to preserve 
God-centered education for our children, 
church, and country, They want thetr chil- 
dren to learn about God, and about man's 
relations to God. They want them to learn 
moral and spiritual values. They want them 
to learn the difference between right and 
wrong. They want them to learn principles 
of life that will, in later years, give meaning, 
purpose, and direction to their lives. They 
want them to learn the moral values neces- 
sary for the conduct of the social, profes- 
sional, business, and political activities of 
our Nation. They want also to help preserve 
in our society the Judeo-Christian principles 
upon which our democracy was founded, and 
upon which alone it can be maintained. 

In terms of their rights as parents, they 
refuse to accept the proposition that they 
must surrender these civil rights in the edu- 
cation of their children as a condition for 
sharing in education-tax funds. And, more- 
over, they refuse to accept the proposition 
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that their children must conform to the 
moral and religious (including secularist) 
values of State schools as a condition for 
sharing in the tax funds to which they have 
themselves contributed. In other words, 
these Catholic parents, cooperating with 
Protestants and Jews, are committed to 
securing freedom of mind and freedom of 
religion in the education of their children. 

These Catholics, moreover, are keenly 
aware of the progressive secularization of 
American society. They observe the effec- 
tiveness with which certain interest groups 
are working toward this end. Knowing the 
nature of our pressure-group democracy, 
they do not take exception to the pressure ac- 
tivities of secularist groups. They do, how- 
ever, reproach thelr coreligionists for their 
failure to work with interest groups that can 
effectively counterbalance the social, legal, 
and political influence of these secularist 
groups. In this connection, they recall that 
Christopher Dawson, the great English cul- 
tural historian, blamed, not the clergy, but 
“the failure and passivity of the Catholic 
laity” for the secularization of Western 
culture. 

WORK FOR ALL 


If these four trends continue to develop, 
American parents will yet enjoy freedom in 
education, as parents throughout Europe 
enjoy it. Whether they will in fact come to 
enjoy it depends in great part on the willing- 
ness and readiness of American Catholics, 
working with their fellow citizens, to claim 
their rights in the education of their chil- 
dren. Public opinion in large measure, and 
liberal opinion to some degree, will grow 
more favorable only if Protestants, Catholics, 
and Jews, through active participation in the 
democratic processes, make a persuasive and 
convincing case for freedom in education. 

Such participation in policymaking by par- 
ents in European democracies won for them 
& share in their tax dollars for the education 
of their children in the schools of their 
choice. Whether American democracy can 
achieve the same measure of freedom of mind 
and freedom of religion, depends to a con- 
siderable degree upon the parents of the Na- 
tion's 7 million independent school children. 

The lessons of history teach us that the 
Members of minority groups never enjoy 
freedom and equality unless they claim their 
Tights, and, moreover, unless they use the 
en means to give substance to their 
Claim. 


Planning Promotes Highway Safety 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. AL ULLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, as we 
every day become more and more de- 
Pendent upon truck and auto transporta- 
tion, our highway system takes on new 
importance and the problem of highway 
Safety multiplies. 

Mr. Rex M. Whitton, the very able Ad- 
Ministrator of the Federal highway pro- 
fram discusses the relationship of plan- 
ning to highway safety in an article in 
the August edition of the International 
Operating Engineer. I am sure my col- 
leagues will find the article worthwhile 
and ask that it be included at this point 

my remarks. 

The article follows: 
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PLANNING PROMOTES HIGHWAY Sarery 
(By Rex M. Whitton) 

(Nore.—Rex M. Whitton is Federal High- 
way Administrator and heads the big pro- 
gram of building 41,000 miles of interstate 
highways. He served as Missouri State High- 
way Commisslon's chief engineer before being 
named to the top roads job in the United 
States. He had been with the Missouri roads 
body for 40 years. He has received numerous 
honors including the George S. Bartlett 
Award in 1958 for outstanding service to 
highway progress; was one of the “Top 10 
Public Works Men of the Year; received 
the 1960 ‘Thomas H. McDonald Award for 
highway engineering service and the 1961 
Roy W. Crum Award for distinguished high- 
way research service.) 

The world’s safest network of heavy-traffic 
highways is the safest because it is the best 
planned, 

This network, of course, is the 41,000-mile 
National System ot Interstate and Defense 
Highways, whose heavy construction sched- 
ule began in 1956 and is planned for com- 
pletion in 1972, The 641 billion job is a 
cobperative State-Federal undertaking. The 
States have selected the system routes; and 
they choose the projects for annual construc- 
tion programs, design them, and manage 
their construction, all subject to the ap- 
proval and control of the Bureau of Public 
Roads, U.S. Department of Commerce, which 
administers the Federal-aid highway pro- 


gram. 

The Federal share of the cost is 90 percent, 
and the Federal-aid funds come wholly from 
Federal excise taxes on highway use— 
chiefly the motor fuel tax. 

Over 14,800 miles of the Interstate System 
are now open to traffic and 5,300 miles are 
under construction. 

How safe is the Interstate System? Last 
year alone, it is estimated, 2,000 people who 
would otherwise have died in traffic acci- 
dents, lived because of the safety features of 
the Interstate mileage then in use. 

After 1972, when the system is fully com- 
pleted, more than 5,000 lives will be saved 
every year. And there will be $9 billion in 
savings to users every year—in time saving, 
lower vehicle operating costs, lesser accident 
costs—plus reduction of the strains and dis- 
comforts of stop-and-go driving. 

The key to the safety of the Interstate Sys- 
tem is planning. These superhighways are 
being designed not just for today, but for 
20 years from now. Every modern principle 
of design is being used. And it is a unique 
and fortunate circumstance that both safety 
and efficiency of traffic movement are well 
served by these modern design features. 

Perhaps the most significant feature is 
access control. Entrance and exit to the free- 
way is permitted only at skillfully designed 
interchanges, placed at reasonably frequent 
and carefully chosen locations. No driveways 
or service roads can cut into the Interstate. 
Minor roads, and railroads, are carried over 
or under, so there will be no cross traffic. 

Most of the system will have four or six 
lanes, with separate roadways for travel in 
opposite directions. The median separator 
will be broad enough to reduce the problems 
of headlight glare at night, and to reduce or 
eliminate chance of cross-over accidents. In 
cities, where broad medians would be im- 
possibly expensive, a raised safety barrier will 
be provided. 

Many other planned features, including 
long acceleration and deceleration lanes, big 
and uniform signs, and safety rest areas, are 
helping to make the Interstate System the 
safest and most efficient highway network 
in the world. 

The Interstate System will carry 20 per- 
cent of all motor-vehicle travel, but will 
constitute only 1 percent of the Nation's 3.6 
million miles of roads and streets. 
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What about the other 99 percent of the 
mileage? Of course, & good deal of it con- 
sists of purely local roads and residential 
streets whose sole purpose is to serve the 
adjacent land and whose traffic is very 
limited. 

Between the extremes of these and the 
Interstate lie the 840,000 miles of the Federal- 
aid primary and secondary systems, encom- 
passing practically all of the main ronds and 
streets in the Nation. They constitute leas 
than one-fourth of our total mileage but 
carry almost one-half of all traffic. The 
Federal-aid program for their continuing 
improvement, begun in 1916, is also a Federal- 
State cooperative enterprise, with equal shar- 
ing of costs on Federal-aid projects. 

On these roads and streets, as on the Inter- 
state System planning is essential for the 
wise use of public funds, and planning fea- 
tures benefit both safety and efficiency of 
traffic operation, 1 

One current joint planning effort of the 
States and the Bureau of Public Roads is 
to put into widespread practice the “Man- 
ual on Uniform Traffic Control Devices.” 
Nobody knows how many accidents have 
occurred because a driver was confused by 
an unfamiliar pavement marking, or was 
impatient because he lost his way due to 
a confusing sign. 

The manual, adopted by Public Roads and 
the nation organizations of the State 
highway departments, the cities, and the 
counties, prescribes standards for color, 
shape, size, and placement of traffic signals, 
signs, and pavement markings. 

Nationwide efforts are now being made, 
with Bureau of Public Roads leadership and 
Federal-aid financing, to survey the existing 
traffic control device situation on our roads 
and streets, to detail their inadequacies, 
and to plan and put in place proper signs, 
signals, and markings. The target date for 
completion of this undertaking is the end 
of 1966. 

STATES ASSISTED 


Public Roads is also giving leadership and 
assistance to the States and cities in plan- 
ning the application of effective traffic en- 
gineering techniques to ordinary arterial 
city streets. Much can be done, at modest 
cost, to improve the orderliness of traffic fow 
on them—such things as control of turns, 
e t 

ic or vement at 5 
3 pe peas 

A pilot study by Public Roads has demon- 
strated how to undertake such 5 
and how beneficial it can be, In essence, 
traffic engineering techniques seek to smooth 
and accelerate traffic flow, for with this 
comes increased traffic capacity—and safety 
as well. 

In a number of cities, such studies are 
going to be a part of a much broader plan- 
ning study. In the Federal-aid highway 
legislation of 1962 Congress provided that, 
beginning July 1, 1965, Federal-aid highway 
projects cannot be approved in cities of over 
50,000 population unless they are based on 
a comprehensive, cooperative, continuing 
transportation planning process. 

The provision for these broad urban plan- 
ning studies is the outcome of President 
Kennedy's Transportation Message of 1962 
to Congress, in which he said: “Highways 
are an Instrumental part of any coordinated 
urban transportation program, and must be 
an integral part of any comprehensive com- 
munity development plan.” 

More than 200 cities are directly affected 
by this planning requirement. In some, 
such comprehensive studies have long been 
underway and are already being translated 
into modern transportation systems, In 
others, Federal, State, county, and city of- 
ficials are getting started or are well on their 
way toward that goal. 
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In this tremendously important planning 
effort, the basic objectives are for the move- 
ment of people and goods: quickly, con- 
yeniently, economically, and—by no means 
least—safely. 

These same objectives hold as well for 
research; and it is research, of course, that 
provides the principles and techniques for 
planning. A considerable proportion of the 
highway research conducted or sponsored by 
the Bureau of Public Roads and the States 
is directly or indirectly safety oriented. 

In addition, the Bureau's concern with 
carnage on the highway is manifested in its 
Office of Highway Safety, whose efforts are 
aimed directly, through diverse means and 
media, at reducing the Nation’s highway 
death and accident toll. 

One thing must be remembered in con- 
sidering the horrible statistic of almost 
41,000 highway deaths in 1962: this is at a 
rate of 5.3 deaths per 100 million miles of 
travel. The previous record of highway 
deaths, 39,900, was in 1941—but in that year 
the rate was 12 deaths per 100 million miles 
of travel. At that rate, 1962 highway travel 
would have killed 92,000 people, more than 
twice as many as actually died. 

It is evident that the highway planning 
and research of the past are paying off—and 
in the most priceless commodity, human 
lives. But highway administrators and engi- 
neers are not satisfied. They continue to 
seek improvement in highway safety and 
service, 


Aid Our Friends, Then Stop 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


Op ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, since 
House action to recommit the foreign aid 
bill, reducing the authorization $585 mil- 
lion has become the source of consider- 
able discussion, I feel that an editorial 
which appeared in the August 22 issue 
of the Blue Island Sun-Standard, Blue 
Island, III., expresses with great clarity 
the views of millions of Americans, and 
I insert it into the Recorp at this point. 

The editorial was written prior to 
House action, However, it is certainly 
indicative of the view which prevailed 
in the House last Friday: 

Am Our Frienns, THEN STOP 
back to the beginning of foreign 
ald, and to the idealistic yet practical prin- 
ciples on which it was then postulated, gives 
one something of an Alice-in-Wonderland 
fecling. 

The start is found in the Marshall Plan. 
The idea was to use American resources to 
holp rebuild war-shattered nations, and to 
bring about a peaceful, cooperative world 
based upon free institutions—including free 
popular elections. 

The tragedy is that many billions of our 
foreign aid have been used for very different 
ends. It has gone to dictatorships, in which 
the people have no voice at all in affairs. 
Worst of all, it has gone, in instance after 
instance, to members of or sympathizers 
with the Communist bloc. Thus, our dollars 
have been used to strengthen our enemies— 
and even to buy them advanced weapons of 
war. 

One can understand that foreign aid dis- 
tributions of billions of dollars are often 
wasteful and misdirected. That is inevitable 
in so vast an undertaking. But there can be 
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no excuse for employing it to our own dis- 
advantage and danger. A drastic change in 
policy has long been in order. Let us ald 
our friends, and stop right there, 


A Washington Film Festival: Peace 
Through Communication 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
’ oF 


HON. RONALD BROOKS CAMERON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 23, 1963 


Mr. CAMERON. Mr. Speaker, the 
world has just witnessed the signing of 
a historic treaty to limit the testing of 
nuclear weapons; the United States has 
established and operated successfully for 
2 years an Arms Control and Disarma- 
ment Agency; our citizens have heard 
Mr. Kennedy and Mr. Khrushchev reaf- 
firm their mutual belief that nucléar war 
would be disastrous; and, while cold war 
tensions still run high, all nations have 
renewed their commitments to the cause 
of lasting peace. 

These developments are opening new 
vistas in the field of international rela- 
tions, and are raising new challenges to 
the West. 

If we are thinking seriously about the 
elimination of violence as a means of 
settling political disputes, we must realize 
that the institution of war, which is as 
old as mankind and is deeply rooted in 
our governments, our societies, and our 
thought processes, cannot be expected 
simply to dissolve with no new institu- 
tions to take its place. In fact, war can 
be expected to recede into the back- 
ground only as the forces for understand- 
ing and peaceful competition advance to 
the foreground. 

That is why I and several of my col- 
leagues have introduced a joint resolu- 
tion to establish a Commission for a 
World Festival of Films to be held in 
Washington, D.C., in 1965, 

Of all the channels of information 
through which the United States becomes 
known to the rest of the world, the film 
industry is by far the most prolific and 
the most popular. American film makers 
have participated in international com- 
petitions supported by the governments 
of the Soviet Union, France, Italy, Spain, 
and Germany, to name just a few. But 
the United States, moviemaking capital 
of the world, has never hosted other na- 
tions in a similar event. A 

The power of communication which 
can be generated by such a cultural ex- 
change was illustrated in the recent 
Moscow film festival, where the showing 
of seven American films had a tremen- 
dous impact on the image that Russian 
audiences had of this country. Film 
director Stanley Kramer, the American 
juror at the Moscow festival, was deeply 
impressed by the cross currents of opin- 


ion which he saw and helped to stir in 


Moscow. In an article prepared for the 
Los Angeles Times, Mr. Kramer described 
the avenues of communication which he 
saw open wide in the course of the fes- 
tival, and implied the unlimited pos- 
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sibilities to be explored in the realm of 
cultural exchange. 

Certainly this article gives clear testi- 
mony that a world film festival in Wash- 
ington, jointly sponsored by the public 
and private sectors, could be an out- 
standing American contribution to the 
cause of peace through communication: 

Soviets REACT ro U.S. CANDOR 
(By Stanley Kramer) 

I don’t think an 18-day visit to Moscow 
entitles anyone to write a book—nor even to 
pontificate. A little knowledge is still dan- 
gerous—if only because it 18 so little. 

Perhaps the justification for this plece is 
in its limitation to a discussion of the impact 
of American films at the Moscow film fes- 
tival. Yet, I am aware that even in this 
limitation there is a potential danger—be- 
cause film is a primary force in mass com- 
munication and it spills over into the polit- 
ical arena, like it or not, 

Last month's Moscow festival was the 
scene of the greatest American film inva- 
sion ever undertaken, And it was highly 
experimental besides, 

Instead of indulging in an exchange of 
cliches and giving Upservice to the ideas 
of peace and understanding, we were able to 
screen films “out of competition” which were 
controversial and provocative. The Soviet 
reaction to these films was worth more than 
one could imagine in understanding their 
alms, prejudices and sensitivities. 

First, the official American entry was The 
Great Escape.“ It was an entertainment not 
topped by any other film in the festival. 
Unfortunately, it could not be considered 
seriously for the Grand Prix since the Jurors 
from all European countries, as a result of 
their own national experiences, are unable 
to consider the theme of a prison camp in a 
light vein; it is something to be shown in 
terms of serious drama only. 

The films shown out of competition, how- 
ever, covered a broad spectrum. They in- 
cluded “West Side Story,” “Judgment at 
Nuremberg,” “The Defiant Ones,” “Some 
Like It Hot,” “David and Lisa,” and “Ben 
Hur.” It should be noted that the phrase 
“out of competition” indicates a limitation 
only insofar as festival prizes are concerned. 
The slx selected films were in fact widely 
shown, 

SOMETHING TO HIDE? 

Since there was no control, “West Side 
Story” was screened three times at a deluxe 
theater before the American delegation 
heard about it. It was shown in English, 
with a Russian translation blaring out over 
loudspeakers, The Soviets are accustomed 
to this kind of translatign and dlal down the 
sound to accommodate the translator. We 
suggested that the sound be turned up dur- 
ing the musical numbers so that the audi- 
ence might enjoy the song and dance routin- 
ing. Izvestia promptly ran a front page 
story asking “What have the Americans to 
hide?“ 

The following night, I was asked to Intro- 
duce the picture before its screening at the 
Kremlin Palace. To set the record straight 
I read aloud the lyrics to the song “Amer- 
ica" and commented that the picture deals 
with a problem in America and showed that 
we were quite able to criticize ourselves— 
even better than Izvestia might do it. The 
audience reaction exceeded our expectations. 
They literally cheered at this reference to 
Izvestia—and 2 days later, that newspaper 
published a retraction. 

AMERICAN FAULTS 

In introducing “The Defiant Ones" and 
“Judgment at Nuremberg” on successive 
nights, we mentioned that we did not come 
Aying any flags of virtue. 

“The Defiant Ones,” we pointed out, had 
to do with what we thought were flaws in 
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the American social structure, as commented 
upon by American filmmakers. “We do 
have some faults,” it was added, “and we 
presume you have afew.” Again, there was 
a tremendous, and favorable, reaction to an 
American suggesting that the Soviet system 
had its own faults. 

The reaction to these films lead to a re- 
markable conclusion; the Soviet people, 
bathed in daily newspaper and radio pro- 
Paganda, actually believe that most Amer- 
jeans subscribe to racial inequality. Sud- 
denly, they witness films, made by Americans 
in America which make comment on the sit- 
uation. So—after all—they come to realize 
we are aware and desire to change the in- 
Justices. 

One simply cannot underestimate the im- 
pact of this fact upon a people who know 
that their creators are simply not free to 
make any comment of this nature in the first 

lace. 
` How truly mistaken we have been to insist 
upon only the innocuous being shown in 
the Eastern orbit. Our power—our one great 
power—is in the full demonstration of real 
freedom in filmmaking. The argument 
about endangering the American image is 
ridiculous—the image has already been en- 

ed in press, radio, and television Cov- 
erage of the American scene. It needs to be 
answered by such films. 

I discover that an American filmmaker 
who visits Russia must expect to be asked 
about all phases of American life. At one 
press conference I was asked, “What about 
Cuba?" 

SOLUTION TO CUBA 

Naturally, I emphasized that I was not an 
expert on world affairs, and could speak only 
for myself. But, I added, “We Americans 
aren't good at this sort of thing. We are 
either there with too little or we come too 
late or we don't make adequate prepara- 
tions. As an individual, it seems to me that 
Perhaps—only perhaps on moral grounds— 
we should have handled it the way you 
handled Hungary—send the whole army in 
and get the job over with.” 

The comment brought appreciative if not 
enthusiastic laughter from the assembled 
Communist newspapermen. 

Similarly, they responded, and quoted 
fairly, the answer to a question regarding the 
Negro “revolution” (as they phrased it) in 
the United States. I pointed out that the 
current situation is the result of 30 years of 
Progress toward a clear, just, and constitu- 
tional status for the Negro. 

They listened attentively to the theory 
that violence only comes at the end of a long 
struggle such as this and is caused by the 
last-ditch struggle of the dwindling number 
Of diehards who would preserve the status 
Quo. They have not regarded the American 
Scene in this light before. 


Test Ban Treaty Risks Placed in 
Perspective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 20 the editorial pages of the Long 
Beach Independent Press Telegram 
Tather accurately and sensibly had the 
following to say relative to balancing the 
risks with and without the test ban 
treaty: 

ARE ALARMED Apour THE WRONG 
THING 
A cartoon designed as part of the massive 
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propaganda cam in behalf of the test 
ban treaty shows two skeletons amid the de- 
bris of a nuclear war, One skeleton is say- 
ing: “As I was saying, a test ban agreement 
might have resulted in a fatal gap.” 

This rather hysterical dismissal of an im- 
portant argument against the treaty over- 
looks the fact that any significant gap be- 
tween the United States and Soviet Russia 
in the development of nuclear weapons can 
result in the same ghastly destruction as de- 
picted in the cartoon. 

Naturally, every American wants this coun- 
try to take the course which assures honor- 
able peace at the smallest possible risk. If 
the Russians gain a significant advantage in 
strength, including the ability to defend 
against a retaliatory blow, there can be one 
or another of two consequences: One, they 
will destroy this country. Two, they will 
conquer this country by threat of destruc- 
tion. 

These alternatives warn against the sign- 
ing of any treaty which offers the Russians 
the opportunity of catching up in some areas 
and going ahead, through possible secret de- 
velopments, in other areas of nuclear re- 
search. 


The treaty backers are now bringing in 
the old bugaboo of nuclear fallout. Yet, 
when President Kennedy decided to resume 
atmospheric testing last year, he leaned 
heavily on a report by the Federal Radia- 
tion Council. The Council told him that 
radiation from fallout was substantially less 
than from natural radioactivity, and that 
there was but one chance in a million that 
an individual of the next generation would 
suffer gross physical or mental defects as a 
result of the tests conducted thus far. 

Likewise, a 6-year study conducted by the 
Los Alamos Scientific Laboratory indicates 
that the dangers from nuclear fallout have 
been greatly exaggerated. The American 
College of Radiologists, composed of 6,000 
physicians who are experts in the use of 
radiation, recently deplored “paper studies” 
predicting the genetic destruction of the 
race, According to Dr. Gerald M. McDonnel, 
former medical officer for atomic tests, the 
doubling of the present rate of birth abnor- 
malities would require that everybody in 
earth get dosages of 80 roentgens, which “on 
the basis of practical analysis” would be 
impossible. 

Assuming, though, that there is a certain 
amount of danger from nuclear testing, why 
should that danger be considered more ter- 
rible than the potentially greater harm that 
would come from letting the Russians get 
ahead? 

That the Russians do expect to gain some 
advantage is axiomatic. They certainly are 
not signing any treaty for the good of man- 
kind. The nuclear test alarmists are 
alarmed about the wrong thing. 


A Great Victory for American Taxpayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, last 
Saturday I had the pleasure of meeting 
and visiting with some of the good folks 
in Vermont. I was presented the oppor- 
tunity of addressing a group at a meet- 
ing at Jeffersonville near the famous re- 
sort city of Stowe, Vt. Incidentally, I 
did not find it necessary to hit any news 
reporters or grab any cameras while I 
was there. While in this fine and beauti- 
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ful State, I was pleased to meet many 
very concerned citizens, people who are 
concerned about high Federal spending 
programs such as the foreign aid au- 
thorization bill passed by this House last 
Friday. 

One such person was Mr. Franklin 
Benjamin Smith, editorial writer of the 
Burlington Free Press, Burlington, Vt. 
Mr. Smith expresses the feelings of a 
good many Vermonters, I believe, and 
many other American taxpayers in his 
editorial, A Great Victory for American 
Taxpayers.” This is an excellent edi- 
torial and I am pleased to submit it for 
the review of my colleagues: 

A GREAT VICTORY FOR AMERICAN TAXPAYERS 


American taxpayers were accorded one of 
their greatest victories in recent years Friday 
when the U.S. House of Representatives 
slashed more than $1 billion ($1,000 millions) 
from the foreign aid authorization bill. 

The Kennedy administration fought des- 
perately Thursday night and Friday morning 
to keep the authorization figure at $4.1 
billion ($4,100 million). The White House 
even enlisted the support of former President 
Eisenhower, General Clay, and several other 
prominent Republicans. 

But it was all to no avail, as the House gave 
President Kennedy the worst legislative de- 
feat he has ever suffered. 

The total amount cut from the bill came 
to $1,025 million. However, part of that 
amount had not been requested by Kennedy, 
The real cut came to $585 million of the $4.1 
Dillion ($4,100 millions) bill. 

Now foreign aid spending faces another 
tough hurdle in the House when the actual 
appropriations are made. The chairman of 
the House Appropriations Committee, CLan- 
ENCE CANNON, voted for the authorization cut 
Friday, and so did Orro Passman, chairman 
of a subcommittee which will write the ap- 
propriations measure, 

The Senate, of course, has yet to pass 
Judgment on the authorization bill. No 
doubt the Kennedy administration will put 
great pressure on the Senate to restore at 
least a portion of the House’s reduction. 

The crucial vote on this year’s foreign aid 
spending will come when the Senate acts on 
the appropriations measure. The Senate is 
usually more generous than the House on 
foreign aid appropriations, but there won't 
be much room for generosity if the House's 
authorization figure is made to stick. 

There are two basic reasons why Friday's 
action by the House represented a great vic- 
tory for American ayers: 

1. It dramatized the public's feeling that 
US. Federal expenditures must be reduced, 
so that this country can look toward a 
balanced budget, a tax cut, and a solution 
to the balance-of-payments problem. 

2. It served notice on the administration 
that the whole foreign aid undertaking, 
country by country and program by program, 
should be reexamined. 

Pinally, after all these years of wasteful 
and self-defeating giveaway programs, some 
commonsense is exerting itself. 


School Prayers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. STROM THURMOND 
OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 
Mr. THURMOND. Mr. President, I 


call the attention of my colleagues to 
two outstanding editorials which have 
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been written by Mr. William Randolph 
Hearst, Jr., editor in chief of the Hearst 
Newspapers. Both of these outstanding 
editorials are concerned with the Su- 
preme Court's decisions against prayers 
in our schools. The first is entitled 
“Must the Schools Bootleg Prayers?” 
The second is entitled “Bring God 
Back.” They were printed in the Hearst 
newspapers on August 11 and on Au- 
gust 18, 1963, respectively. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that these two editorials be printed 
in the Appendix of the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torials were ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

Must THE SCHOOLS BOOTLEG PRAYERS? 
(By William Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 

San SIMEON. —The results of two national 
surveys, showing the extent of the shocked 
opposition of the American people to Su- 
preme Court decisions banning prayer and 
Bible reading in the public schools, came as 
no to me this week. The volume 
and tone of letters from readers to me at our 
Hearst newspapers had forecast the over- 
whelming sentiment. 

The surveys were made by the two great 
news services, United Press International 
and Associated Press, and they both re- 
ported widespread refusal to go along with 
the Court. 

UPI that “The Court’s June 17 
decision is being openly defied in some areas 
and circumvented elsewhere by ‘interpreta- 
tions’ which seem to ignore the plain lan- 
guage of the ruling.” 

AP reported that “One way or another 
many of the Nation's schools plan to pre- 
serve a classroom religious note despite the 
Court decision banning prescribed devo- 


the Supreme Court's rulings, 
known as “the law of the land,” and where 
States have gone along, localities are defy- 
g the ban on their own. 
call the ruling unpopular, therefore, 
be one of the great understatements 
time. The heritage of religious faith 
heart and core of America. Most of 
descendents of people who came 
country to get away from coercion 
persecution of some sort—more often 
not to worship as and when they felt 
ed. 

It Just couldn't be expected that a people 
whose motto “In God we trust“ has been ac- 
cepted by Americans of all faiths as embody- 
ing thelr common ground—would sit still for 
the court's kowtowing to a handful of atheists 
and their “liberal” but misled civil liberty 
worriers. 

It is positively tragic, then, that our chil- 
dren's prayers must be contraband—that 
reading of the Bible must be in deflance of 
the law or in bootlegged circumvention of it. 

The 18th amendment, prohibiting liquor 
in the twenties and thirties, certainly was 
not a law which hit at our highest aspira- 
tions—merely at our pleasures. But it sup- 
pressed what most of us believed was a per- 
sonal freedom. It was a tyranny of a zealot 
minority imposed on a live-and-let-live ma- 
jority. It was a negation of the very idea of 
democracy. 

So the American people defied it on such 
a scale that we became a country of “scoff- 
laws.“ Remember? 

What on earth ever made anyone think 
that our people who would defy a law which 
merely interferred with a pleasurable liberty 
would react in a less outraged way to Su- 
preme Court “law” which interferes with our 
deepest convictions? 


SERS 
beiter 
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I make that point of calling the prayer 
ban Supreme Court law because it is an in- 
terpretation of the Constitution by this cur- 


rent set of black-robed justices which goes - 


against the interpretations by previous 
courts and absolutely negates the tntent of 
the Founding Fathers who wrote our basic 
law. 

In fact practically all the historic docu- 
ments which marked the birth of our Na- 
tion—from the Declaration of Independence 
onward—made. a point of invoking God. It 
thus becomes a savage irony indeed that this 
Court should outlaw prayer to Him. 

YEARS OF BELIEF OVERTHROWN 


Lest we forget, the current Court has in 
2 short years overthrown more than 4% cen- 
turies on this continent of unashamed ac- 
knowledgement of dependence on the Deity. 

This was accomplished by three decisions— 
all directly involving public schools but 
claimed by at least one member of the Su- 
preme Court to apply to all public life. 

This has conceded the objective sought by 
nonbelievers for decades—to impose their 
will on the rest of us. 

The narrow ground on which the Court 
rests its first decision—that the New York 
State regents’ prayer for schools (although 
it was nonsectarian and noncompulsory) 
was written by a government agency and 
therefore was “establishment of religion”— 
had some legal force even if it defiled 
commonsense and public sentiment. 

We of the great majority of believers in 
God, outraged as we were, could still see it 
as typical of lawyers’ love for the hair-split- 
ting quibbles. Recalling the line in a John 
Galsworthy play of some years back that 
said; “Public opinion’s always in advance of 
the law.“ we could hope the Court might 
catch up. 

That hope went out the window a couple 
of months ago. 

The rulings did it—one declaring the 
Lord's Prayer was taboo and the other mak- 
ing the reading of the Bible in schools illicit, 

It became clear then that the philosophy 
of the present majority of the Court con- 
sidered all reference to God in the public 
schools as violating the first amendment to 
the Constitution, more usually referred to as 
the first article of the Bill of Rights. 

To refresh your memory about the word- 
ing of that amendment, here is its reference 
to freedom of religion: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 
free excrcise thereof * * °" 

More than a century and a half has passed 
since the architects of the Constitution care- 
fully selected those words. But until this 
Court advanced its peculiar interpretation, 
an establishment of religion had always been 
held to mean giving privilege to one sect over 
others. 

FOR RELIGION, PRAYER TO GOD 


That's the way the writers of the first 
amendment meant it (and I'll tell you more 
about that next week), because their phi- 
losophies, no matter how much they differed 
on other matters, were unanimous in being 
for religion and prayer to God and against 
establishment of any church. To them es- 
tablishment meant official support (and in- 
evitably some degree of control) of any one 
church. 

How then has the Supreme Court arrived 
at treating prayer to God as shameful or dan- 
gerous, not to be allowed to sully the tender 
ears of schoolchildren? 

How has it arrived at what it is only fair to 
call an establishment, the establishment of 
atheism as a favored “church,” H you'll par- 
don the expression? 

More thoughts on how this happened, and 
what we may do about it, in this column 
next week. x 
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Brinc Gon Back 
(By Wiliam Randolph Hearst, Jr.) 


Saw Simeon.—In this space last Sunday I 
took the position that the Supreme Court 
decisions banning prayer and Bible reading 
in our public schools affront our religious 
heritage and mangle the meaning of the 
first amendment. 

Before getting on with our own conclu- 
sions here as to what we might do about it. 
I would like to cover a point or two that 
has been made in some mail I have received 
in just the last few days. 

1, The Hearst Newspapers do not advocate 
coercive worship—never have, and never will. 
In our country “coercive worship“ is a phrase 
in which one word cancels out the other. 
To worship God, or not to worship at all, is 
a matter of free choice. 

It follows that children of parents who 
are antagonistic to religious exercises in the 
schools—for reasons af atheism, agnosticism 
or whatever—should not be forced to take 
part in them. To the best of my knowledge, 
no such compulsion exists anywhere. 

Conversely, since those parents who op- 
pose the exercises are a tiny minority, It 
also follows that the court decisions favor 
the very few over the very many. 

2. It was pointed out last week that the 
rulings have aroused defiance in some States, 
communities or schools, 

The reaction was cited to Indicate the ex- 
tent and vehemence of public antipathy, not 
to encourage overt or clandestine defiance. 
The right way—and granted, a laborious 
one—is to abrogate an offensive law by con- 
stitutional amendment, of which more later. 

And that brings us to history. There were 
two opposing political philosophies when the 
Constitution was written at the Philadelphia 
Convention. 

Thomas Jefferson, the greatest apostle of 
human rights and liberties among the found- 
ers ot our country, was serving as Ambassa- 
dor to France at the time, but his views were 
more than ably represented by his close a8 
sociate, James Madison. The other main 
view, the need for strong protection of soclety 
as a whole, was equally well represented bY 
Alexander Hamilton. Each, of course, had 
his group of followers. 

Two more different men than Madison and 
Hamilton, major architects and proponents 
of the Constitution, would be hard to find in 
the nonextreme climate of their day. 

Madison, son of a wealthy Virginia plante! 
family, was nevertheless an ardent “li 
in the true sense of the word rather than 15 
current strange adaptation by big-govern- 
ment advocates. The young man of 36 wb? 
was to become the fourth President was pre- 
maturely wrinkled, of slight stature physi” 
cally, but affable and tireless in negotiation 
He was strong for individual liberties an 
modcrately for State's rights. 

Hamilton, arch-exponent of a strong Fed- 
eral Government, was a far cry from the mod- 
est Madison. Child of a romantic love on the 
Island of Nevis in the British West Indies. 
Hamilton was so poor that he was put to 
work as an apprentice In a bank at St. 
at the age of 11 and needed help to pay 
schooling. But he did manage to get 
King's College in New York (now Columb!* 
University) and he became a star of the ne 
York bar. The first U.S. Secretary of th 
‘Treasury was so trusted a confidant of Georg? 
Washington that he Is credited with having 
helped the first President write his shinin 
Farewell Address. 

Handsome and brilliant, Hamilton was 215° 
intellectually arrogant and so impolitic 
it was a wonder he got far in politics. pis 
scorn of popularity was matched by his e 
of danger, and it probably cost him his life, 
Hamilton was killed in a duel provoked 
his slurs on shady politician Aaron Burr. 

Hamilton’s studies of had taug” 
him that all previous attempts at democt 
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had foundered on the immoderatlon of 
crowds, and he sought strong safeguards for 
the American republic. He so distrusted the 
judgment of the large public that he once 
Said in debate: “Your people, sir, are a great 
beast.” 

These then were the two main representa- 
tives of the two divergent views that found 
their consensus in the Constitution. 

But once the two diverse views had been 
driven into the Constitution under the wise 
chairmanship of Washington and the flexible 
guidance of elder statesmen like Benjamin 
Franklin, it was characteristic of the non- 
extremism of Hamilton and Madison that 
they Joined together to campaign for ratifi- 
cation by the States. 

This was not easy everywhere. To sway 
reluctant and once-Tory New York, Hamil- 
ton, Madison, and John Jay (later to become 
first Chief Justice of the Supreme Court) 
Wrote the Federalist Papers, a series of 85 
articles appearing in various New York City 
newspapers. They wrote under the joint 
nom de plume of “Publius” and their labor 
has been halled worldwide as America’s great 
Contribution to political philosophy. 

Since these one-time opponents had be- 
Come collaborators in interpreting the Con- 
stitution, it is surely not irrelevant to com- 
Pare their frequent tribute to God with the 
Present Supreme Court's interpretation of 
Constitutional rights. 

Madison, the man who specifically is 
Credited with the fathership of the first 
amendment, surely showed what he meant 
by religious liberty in his proposed 1776 
amendment to the Virginia State Constitu- 
tion. It said, “All men are equally entitled 
to the full and free exercise of religion.” He 
lost but persisted until with Jefferson's help 
he put it over 9 years later. 

It is interesting that Madison's words in 

Virginia proposal reappear in the first 
amendment which says: “Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of 
Teligion or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereor ” 


And what Madison and Jefferson meant 
by “establishment of religion” was also 
Shown in Virginia. Patrick Henry (“Give 
me liberty or give me death”) sought to put 
State support of churches into that consti- 
tution. Jefferson, Madison and their follow- 
ern killed Henry's proposal. 

The architects of the Constitution and its 
Bill of Rights, therefore, were clearly against 
®Stablishment of any church and equally 
Clearly in favor of homage to God. It takes 
ely far-out interpretation to say they 

tended the first amendment to protect 
“theists against public prayer. 

As of a recent count, seven bills to amend 
it Constitution so as to spell out the legal- 

ot prayer and Bible reading in public 
— are before the Senate Judiciary Com- 
ò ttee. About 50 bills are before the House 
Adidturg Committee. All these bills are 

umbering quictly with no indication of 
m they will move—if ever. 

1 ere are many picces of legislation mer- 

2 the support of all Americans, and some 

8 them can be helped by pressure from the 

Was public upon their representatives in 

Sshington. 

10 I can't think of anything that cries 
pra sec tiflention more than the ban on school 
yer. It goes against the grain of all our 
— convictions and traditions. Here 
ly is an instance where the people should 
their voices heard in the Halls of 


pa aren't going to get the outlawing of 

yer corrected without constitutional 
amendment. Both Houses of Congress must 
pose it before the States can act on ratifica- 
juny Mak it can help a lot ir we don't all 
tors (O™Plain, but instead write our Sena- 
th Tant e e e snd herp the beat on 
into the they act on laws to get God back 
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Arthur Hoppe’s Columns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER, Mr. Speaker, by 
what might be termed popular demand, 
I am pleased to insert in the Record four 
more columns by Art Hoppe. I hope they 
will be enjoyed by the readers of the 
Record equally as much as those in the 
past: 

[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 6, 
1963 


To Bs Fmsr LADY, GET FORGOTTEN 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 


Good morning, friends in television-land. 
It’s time one again for another romantic 
episode of “The Rocky Road to Happiness,” 
the heart-tugging story of Rocky Nelson and 
his search for the answer to that burning 
question which concerns us all: Can a young 
man of 64 find love? And still be President? 

As we join Rocky today he is all alone in 
his romantic New York penthouse with his 
romantic new bride, Hysterical O’Brien. Plus 
17 aids, assorted wall charts, a slide projector, 
several IBM computers, and the Nation's 
precinct lists. 

Arp. It's no good, chief. It just isn’t blow- 
ing over the way we figured. We keep feed- 
ing the data into Ramac, Univac, and Dr. 
Joyce Brothers, but it always comes out the 
same: Every lady in the country still wants 
you, Drawn and quartered. 

Rocky (gloomily). Thanks a thou, fella. 
If only we could repeal the 19th amendment, 

Hyrsrerica. (pirouetting across the room 
and plopping into Rocky’s lap). Oh, darling, 
tell me our undying love has not ruined 
your career. 

Rocky. Fella, you're unforgettable. 

Hysrericat, Oh, what a beautiful thing to 
gay. 
Rockr. But we're working on it. 

HYsTERICAL. Oh, what can I do to help 
salvage your shattered life as your new soul- 
mate? 

Rocky. Well, first of all you could put on 
your shoes. And roll down the cuffs of your 
jeans. And 

Ame. The halrdresser's here, Chief. 

HYSTERICAL (excitedly). Oh, a new coiffure. 
Shall I be an exotic brunette? Or a sensual 
platinum blonde? Or 

Rocky. No, actually we've worked up a 
brandnew ‘shade for you. It's called 
“Mousey.” 

HYSTERICAL. Mousey? 

Rocky. Don't worry, fella. Only our hair- 
dresser will know. And here's the new ward- 
robe we've designed for you. How do you 
like this stunning mouse-gray bombazine? 


Ar (critically). The neckline's a bit low, 
Chief. I'm afraid her Adam's apple may 
show, 


Rocky. We'll add a lace rufie. (To Hys- 
terical) Now run off, fella, and come back 
an all-new woman. Oh, and here's a keep- 
sake we bought you at Tiffany's: gold-rim- 
med spectacles. 

Hysrericau. Oh, dearest, I only hope the 
all-new me will make you happy. For all I 
wish to do in life is stand forever by your 
side, 

Rocky. Thanks a thou, fella. And speak- 
ing of standing by my side, henceforth when 
you see the photographers coming, would you 
kind of edge back in the crowd? And maybe 
duck down as though you'd dropped some- 
thing? 

(Hysterical vanishes with the hairdresser 
and modiste while Rocky packs for his 50- 
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State nonpolitical speaking and bumper- 
strip distribution tour. At last, Hysterical 
returns, a drastically woman.) 

Rock (absently). Can we help you there, 
fella? 

Hystrernrican. Rocky, it is I. Hysterical. 

Rocky. Hysterical who? Now look, fella, 
let go of my coattails and stop sobbing. (To 
his aids) Toss her out gently fellas. Sne 
may be somebody's grandmother. 

Will the public forget Rocky’s new bride? 
In time for the New Hampshire primaries? 
Tune in to our very next episode, folks. 
Meantime, as you go down the byways of 
life, friends, remember: In back of every 
great man in public life stands a woman 
who loves him. And usually the farther back 
the better. 


[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 7, 
1963 
Ler’s Pace REALITY (In SMALL DOSES) 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

If you haven't taken your vacation yet, 
may I offer a word of advice? 

Don't. 

The vacation part is fine. You go off toa 
mountain lake or somewhere and talk to 
squirrels and pine trees. But when you 
come back you have to catch up with what's 
been going on in the world of reality. All 
in one lump. And it’s awfully hard to 
swallow. 


forever and ever, which is good; but Nero 
eee captured Romulus of Rome, which is 

On the other hand, we may stop exploding 
bombs because they are bad for us, but 
the treaty’s meeting stiff opposition from 
Red China, General de Gaulle and Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller. And Mr. Dick Tracy is hot on 


bitter fight over the budget, which nobody 
much cares about one way or the other. 
The fight ended in the State senate when 


But in the assembly the Republicans held 
firm and Governor Brown got so furious he 
flew off to Washington and said he'd stay 
there until they caved in. Which he would 
have, too, if he hadn't gone on to Europe 
the next day. That was about the same time 
Gordo shaved off his beard. 

So Mr. Jesse (Big Daddy) Unruh locked 
up all the Republicans in the assembly until 
they agreed to vote his conscience, too. 
What a fracas. As Dondi said gloomily that 
morning: “How'm I ever going to get every- 
body glad again?” 

On the racial front, the Atlanta Chapter of 
Alcoholics Anonymous integrated its mem- 
bership, an act hailed as a blow against im- 
moderates on both sides. The CIA opened 
a campaign in Congress stressing the need 
for better retirement benefits for our spies. 

Mr. Nixon went to East Berlin to insult 
the Communists again, which he did by say- 
ing their city reminded him of “a beautiful 
woman with dirty underclothes.” This 
statement required no explanation. Except, 
perhaps, to Mrs. Nixon. And Mr, Steve Roper 
began searching for “a man who rode a 
bicycle, wore red knickers and looked like 
Santa Claus.” 

On the romantic front, Miss Magee in 
Apartment 3-G fell in love with a “rat” 
named Bart Westlake, and our scientists iso- 
lated the pure sex attractant of the gypsy 
moth which they plan to duplicate under the 
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commercial name of “Gyplure.” Meanwhile, 
in Hyannis Port. 

So you see what I mean about the world 
of reality: You take it in regular doses day 
by day and it’s perfectly digestible. But woe 
to you if you get a couple of weeks behind, 
and try to catch up. 

Indeed, after a thoughtful analysis of the 
world of reality, the only character whose 
actions I find understandable is that one I 
mentioned at the beginning. Not Dr. Teller. 
I mean the chimpanzee who's pushing dope. 
[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 9, 

1963] 
THe Gm. WHO SAVED THE WORLD 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

Let us pause today in our busy rounds to 
salute the most diligent peace worker of 
our time. 

As a hundred nations rush to sign the 
nuclear test ban treaty, as mankind basks 
in a new era of good feeling between East 
and West, as we rejoice in renewed hope 
for peace in our time, let us not fall to 
pay tribute to the unsung toiler-behind-the- 
scenes primarily responsible for this break- 
through at last in the long, grim cold war. 

I am speaking, of course, of Miss Chris- 
tine Keeler, May she win the Nobel Peace 
Prize. 

I know that others would see the prize go 
elsewhere. The Americans would give credit 
for the test ban treaty to Mr. Kennedy; the 
British would hail Mr. Macmillan; the Rus- 
sians, Mr. Khrushchev. But this is no time 
for crass nationalism. 

Oh, I confess that at first I felt the same 
way. When the treaty was signed I was filled 
with gratitude toward our leaders. It made 
you realize, I said, how ordinary human 
beings like Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Macmillan and 
Mr. Khrushchev could set aside domestic 
political squabbles and rise above petty per- 
sonal ambitions in order to achieve universal 
good for all mankind. 

And personally, my heart overflowed most 
in Mr. Macmillan’s direction. For of all 
three leaders, it was he who pressed hard- 
est for the treaty. It was he, obviously, who 
selflessly thought most of humanity, who 
stood ready to give his all for the happiness 
of men everywhere. And it was he, I said, 
who should be awarded the Nobel Prize. 

At least that’s what I said before I read 
what the experts are saying. But do you 
know what the experts say? They say the 
reason Mr. Macmillan pushed so hard and 
successfully for the treaty was to take the 
British voter's mind off the Profumo scan- 
dals. So that he could get reelected. Which 
makes sense. 

And thus, if there be any justice, the prize 
should go not to Mr. Macmillan, but to the 
little lady responsible for his dedication to 
peace: Miss Keeler. 

Who can deny that night and day she, 
too, devoted herself to the happiness of men 
everywhere? Who can deny that she, too, 
gave her all? And who can view newsreels 
of her striding into Old Balley without pay- 
ing silent tribute to her movement? It may 
save the human race yet. 

So it is due to her dedication and devo- 
tion to her work that all of us are a little 
safer from war today. If it were not for 
Miss Keeler, the British Empire might not 
have thrown its prestige behind the cause 
of peace. So I say that when it comes to 
peace work among our leaders she takes the 
prize. 

Oh, I know some cynics will argue that 
while Miss Keeler may indeed have saved 
the world, it wasn’t precisely the first thing 
on her mind at the time. And they're going 
to contend that it was all personal vanity 
and status building. 

But I say if we're going to start getting 
into the motives of the candidates, we're 
never going to pick a winner. 
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[From the San Francisco Chronicle, Aug. 
14, 1963] 
Can COMMUNISTS LIVE CoMMUNALLY? 
(By Arthur Hoppe) 

We ace kremlinologists, as you know, are 
always looking for little tidbits which will 
reveal the constant behind-the-scenes mach- 
inations of the mysterious Russian leaders. 
Let Pravda mention a new method of mend- 
ing trousers and six kremlinologists will rush 
into print with articles entitled: “Is There a 
Split in the Soviet Presidium?" 

So thank goodness Mr. Khrushchev took 
five Western newsmen on a tour of his sum- 
mer retreat. We've now got enough tidbits 
for a hundred cocktail parties. 

I leave to my colleagues the tidbit that 
Mr. Khrushchey plays badminton on an 
oriental (or, in some dispatches, Persian) 
rug. This obviously shows his intentions to 
tread on Red China. (Or, as the case may 
be, Iran.) And we obviously must plan for 
this (or that) move. 

What boggles my mind is Mr. Khrushchev's 
casual disclosure that he keeps the tempera- 
ture at 78.8° “because Mikoyan likes it that 
way.“ 

This means he often shares the place with 
Deputy Premier Anastas I. Mikoyan. Plus 
who knows how many other Communist lead- 
ers? Talk about tidbits which explain the 
constant machinations of Soviet politics. 
Well, anybody who has ever shared a sum- 
mer cabin with anybody will see at once 
what I mean. 

(Scene: The door of Mr. K's summer place. 
Mr. and Mrs. K are greeting Mr. and Mrs. 
Mikoyan, who are travel-weary and arm- 
laden.) 

Mr. Mrxoyan. Nice place you got here. If 
a little chilly. We brought you this small 
gift. 

Mr. KurusHcHev. Imagine. A hand-carved 
nutcracker. Just what I needed. I'll put it 
here with the other seven nutcrackers our 
guests have given us. Chilly? 

Mrs. KHRUSHCHEV (to Mrs. Mikoyan). You 
must want a nice, hot bath. We shouldn't 
have used up all the hot water. But let me 
show you around: This is your half of the 
icebox. And this is your very own dish 
towel. And your very own mop. We all do 
our share, ha, ha. Just like one big happy 
family. 

Mrs. Mrxoyan. I'll bet, ha, ha. Where do 
we sleep? 

Mr. KHRUSHCHEV. You got the whole loft to 
yourselves. Over here's the ladder. Watch 
out for the bats. In the country you know, 
you got to rough it. Ho, ho, ho. 

Mr, Mikoyan (unenthusiastically). Ho, ho, 
ho. But, pardon my asking, is the heat on? 

Mrs. Krnusncnxv. Oh, yes. It's 62. 
That's the way my Nikita likes it. But if it’s 
too cold for you * * *. 

Mrs. Mikoyan. Well, my Anastas does pre- 
fer it about 85. Not that we'd dream * . 

Mrs. KurusHcHev (gritting her teeth). 
Why don't we compromise at 78.8? Like one 
big happy family. 

(Mr. Khrushchev, perspiring already, whis- 
pers to Mrs. Khrushchey that “this hothead’s 
got to go.” Mr. Mikoyan, meanwhile, is 
shiveringly confiding to Mr. Mikoyan that 
when he gets home he’s going to ask Mr. 
Molotov for cocktails. And the two ladies, 
who are glaring politely at each other.) 

But why go on? The whole thing clearly 
explains the constant purges in Communist 
history. And as soon as I confirm a report 
that Mr. and Mrs. Chou En-lai were guests at 
the Khrushchev dacha last summer, we'll 
have the key to the entire Sino-Soviet rift. 

For, if you ask me, the failure of com- 
munism lies in the theory that many families 
can all live together, communally, as one big 
happy family. Nonsense. I say living to- 
gether as one big happy family is tough 
enough even when you're related. 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not ex 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938). 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has reported 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 


tere with the prompt execution of work for 


the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Goy- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 


An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112, House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
Recorp at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
sod RECORD should be processed through this 
Office. 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 


The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 185, p. 1942). 


CHANGE OF RESIDENCE 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates 
who have changed their residences will please 
give information thereof to the Government 
Printing Office, that their addresses may be 
correctly given in the RECORD. 


Watchdog of Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


Or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, each 
Member of Congress must determine how 
he can best utilize the precious minutes 
and hours of each day. The backgrounds 
and capabilities of each Member differ 
widely with the result that their interests 
lead them into different fields of study 
and concentration. 

Fortunately for the Congress, for the 
country as a whole, and for each indi- 
vidual taxpayer in the 50 States, one man 
has conducted an unrelenting campaign 
to halt wasteful defense spending. De- 
spite the countless frustrations, the road- 
blocks at every turn, he has diligently 
and courageously preceded along his 
chosen course, with the result that liter- 
ally millions of taxpayers’ dollars have 
been saved. 

It is a pleasure to insert the following 
article from Roll Call, the newspaper of 
Capitol Hill of August 28, 1963, praising 
Congressman Ear. Witson, of Indiana, 
as a watchdog of defense. 

The article follows: 

[From Roll Call, Aug. 28, 1963] 
WATCHDOG or DEFENSE: HOOSIER REPRESENTA- 
TIVE EARL WILSON KEEPS His EYE ON PENTA- 
GON SPENDING 
(By Oscar Johnson) 


Ear WiLson, who calls himself the bane 
of the Pentagon, reports meaningful gains in 
his one-man quest to halt wasteful defense 
spending. 

Wu son is one Member of Congress who 
doesn't subscribe to the belief that the De- 
tense Department is being efficiently run 
under Secretary Robert McNamara. 

In his view, medium-level bureaucrats are 
Practically shoveling dollars from the win- 
dows of the Pentagon into the waiting arms 
of favored contract winners, WILSON feels 
the rampant waste—due largely to noncom- 
Petitive sole-source procurement—accounts 
each year for a sizable portion of the Nation's 
huge defense budget. 

The Hoosier Republican has been locked in 
a battle with the army of civilian’ and mili- 
tary bureaucrats to halt the inefficient prac- 
tices. Now, he says, The tortoise is catching 
the hare.” 

Wrison, a member of the House Appropri- 
ations Committee, has always been a plugger 
for economy in Government. When he came 
to Washington as a freshman Congressman 
20 years ago, he says, “to say that I was ap- 
palled is putting it mildly.” 

Roaming through Federal agencies, the 
former high school principal found Govern- 
ment employees sitting around doing noth- 
ing, everywhere he went. 

“Large rooms, filled with chairs, were pop- 
ulated by scores and scores of secretaries," 
Wiso recalls. ‘They sat on these chairs 
all day, polishing their nails, reading, talk- 
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ing, waiting for someone to find work for 
them to do. 

“While they sat and waited, they were be- 
ing paid by the taxpayers in my district who 
had to work hard to earn the tax money they 
contributed to the Government. It made 
my blood boil,” 

Although Wiuson has been fighting creep- 
ing bureaucracy ever since, it wasn't until 
about 2 years ago that he moved into a new 
field—defense spending. 

What touched him off this time was the 
“freezing out“ of an Indiana manufacturer 
on a military contract. When it was 
awarded, apparently capriciously, to a com- 
pany in another State, WILSON started pep- 
pering the Pentagon with inquiries. 

The Pentagon's response was not alto- 
gether satisfactory, so the stubborn Hoosier 
broadened his probe. Since then WILSON 
has been demonstrating the amount of ap- 
plecart-upsetting a single Congressman can 
accomplish when he really gets going. 

It’s safe to say that the military procure- 
ment officials regret the day Wi.Lson got 
into their lives. 

One of Wrison’s first steps was to get 
on the public mailing list of all defense 
procurement agencies. Sifting through the 
voluminous mass of material, he soon began 
pinpointing cases of apparent extravagance 
and waste in noncompetitive contracting, 

Bombarding the departments with 
pointed, hard-to-answer questions on spe- 
cific contracts, WILsoN and his congressional 
staff set up sort of an economy clearing- 
house on military procurement. They began 
getting tips by patriotic civil servants on 
what was going on within the bureaucracies. 

“The procurement picture is as tangled 
a can of fishing worms as you have ever 
seen,” WrLson found, It's been wrapped in 
a shell of directives, policies, regulations, re- 
Strictions, excetpions, amendments and pro- 
cedures that protects it like the shell pro- 
tects the armadillo. 

“To understand how wasteful the pur- 
chasing policies of our defense people are, 
you must strip away the shell piece by piece. 
There is no shortcut.” What is amazing is 
that there is apparently nobody in the De- 
fense Establishment trying to do this. 

As Witson’s Office acquired proficiency in 
the fleld, their efforts began to produce too 
much heat for Secretary McNamara’s com- 
fort. Accordingly, he cut the Congressman 
off the revealing mailing list in 1962. 

Other Congressmen, however, came to 
Wiison's assistance. Due largely to two 
Democrats—Chairman JOHN Moss, of Cali- 
fornia, of the House Freedom of Information 
Subcommittee and Chairman GEORGE Manon, 
of Texas, of the Appropriations Defense 
Subcommittee—McNamara grudgingly re- 
stored WILSON's access this May. 

Each day now, from 40 to 74 procurement 
documents arrive at WILson’s office on Cap- 
itol Hill, They range in size from 1 to 
more than 100 pages, and are immediately 
examined, 

Witson estimates that of the material 
that comes in, perhaps a third merits fur- 
ther immediate study. Later, even this 
number is culled down to get at the docu- 
ments which present the most provocative 
questions. 

“In this process many good cases are lost,” 
says Witson. “I only wish time and staff 
were available to study more of them.” 


Inquiries are made in several ways. The 
military agencies frequently bar bidding by 


more than one company on contracts be- 
cause tion drawings “are not avail- 
able.” On some such cases, WILSON has writ- 
ten directly to the agency buying the equip- 
ment and forced them to admit that draw- 
ings were available—thereby opening the 
bidding to companies other than a sole devel- 
opment source. 

In other instances, Congressional liaison 
officers of the various service branches are 
asked for more documents to fully explain 
the history of the equipment being bought. 

In still others, the General Accounting Of- 
fice or private industry is asked to supply 
accounting or technical answers to questions. 

Answers come back in a time span that 
ranges from several hours to several days, 
Wiso reports. Most times the answers 
trigger more questions and the file on in- 
dividual cases grows accordingly." 

Eventually, a case is complete and (1) a 
questionable procurement has been stopped 
or turned into a competitive purchase, (2) 
the waste in the noncompetitive procure- 
ment has been exposed to the public by press 
statements or a House speech, or (3) a formal 
approach to the Secretary of Defense or other 
agency is necessary. 

During the 18 months from June, 1961, to 
December, 1962, a total of 1,014 military pro- 
curements were studied. During the first 
5 months of this year several hundred cases 
have been taken up, and WrLson has detailed 
18 of them in House speeches. 

In one recent speech, WiLson brought out 
that his probe has forced the Army to cancel 
a proposed $338,000 procurement because 
the equipment sought was already in store- 
houses of other agencies. The Army wanted 
to pay a sole-source company $800 for 421 
instruments which indicate visually the 
flight attitude of an aircraft. 

Attempting to head off the purchase on a 
noncompetitive basis, Wrimson discovered 
there were already on hand a. stockpile of 
more than 12,000 of the devices left over 
from the Korean war. 

Thus, said Witson, this single investiga- 
tion resoulted in a saving to the taxpayers 
of $338,000, 

Many of the errors and giveaways turned 
up by the Congressman show taxpayer losses 
in the millions of dollars. Another recent 
case brought out how the Army demonstra- 
bly wasted $17 million by not opening a 
radio to bidding until after a sole-source 
company had cleared an immense profit. 

One of the main obstacles confronting 
Witson is the fact that the information he 
develops is simply unbelievable. Few per- 
sons are willing to accept that the military 
is throwing away so much money in its pro- 
curement, about 80 percent of which is with- 
out full competition. 

However, the facts and statistics he has 
brought out are too convincing. Many peo- 
ple are beginning to sit up and take notice. 

On hearing of the waste, some citizens ask 
why the tax dollars are treated with such 
contempt. Witson has disclosed as one ex- 
ample that a record-high $65 million radio 
contract was let to a company (sole-source) 
with 5 months after the former Assistant 
Secretary of the Army for Installations and 
Logistics had left the service and joined the 
firm. 


Apparently, wonders can be worked among 
medium-leve] Pentagon procurement officers 
with a few dollars’ worth of lavish entertain- 
ment. “The sharp operators in industry 
buy lunches and dinners, arrange for various 
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forms of social entertainment, buy gifts and 

manifestations of good will for the Govern- 

ment bureaucrats who accept them as favors 

to set the stage for Government contracts,” 
Wrson. 

He says that “influence, politics, and other 
pressures are being used to channel defense 
contracts to favored manufacturers at all 
levels.” Even when this is disclosed, the 
offenders are never punished, he says. 

Winson says he does not directly criticize 
McNamara, the admirals and generals, the 
secretaries of the services, the line and fleet 
commanders, the second-echelon officers, and 
the enlisted men of the services. “I speak 
of the middle-grade civil and military ex- 
perts who are wined and dined and much 
more to set the stage for contracts to favored 
com es.” 

The long, hard fight has taken much effort, 
Wiso says. “Progress has at times been 
slow and there has been some discourage- 
ment. 

“Now, however, it is abundantly clear that 
savings are being effected. Procurement 
regulations are being changed in the direc- 
tion of truly open and competitive bidding 
for defense supplies.“ 

It has been a tough battle for the stubborn 
Hoosier, but Witson, 57, is still going strong. 
That's the way they make em. down in 
Indiana. 


Dr. Teller’s Impressive Testimony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
0 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial appeared in the Knox- 
ville Journal on August 22 discussing 
the test ban testimony of Dr. Edward 
Teller: 

TELLER POSITION IMPRESSIVE 


Dr. Edward Teller, testifying before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee this 
week, characterized the Khrushchev nuclear 
test ban treaty “not a step for peace but 
rather a step away from safety, possibly a 
step toward war.” Dr. Teller is especially 
concerned about the treaty’s preventing per- 
fection by this country of a missile killer, a 
weapon with which he asserts the Russians 
have made more progress than we. 

This testimony is not too comforting to 
the American people who have come to know 
the name of Dr. Teller as “father of the H- 
bomb.” He was so designated because while 
a group of other scientists were contending 
some years ago that our weaponry was ade- 
quate so long as we had the atomic bomb, 
Dr. Teller insisted upon development of the 
H-bomb. The fact that the Russians now 
also it has confirmed the soundness 
of Dr. Teller’s judgment. Thus, when he 
expresses the opinion that Khrushchey wants 
this treaty to prevent the United States 
from getting the knowledge achieved by 
Russian scientists when they last broke off 
negotiations at Geneva in order to conduct a 
series of new tests, a good many Americans 
will suspect the University of California 
physicist may be right again. 

Of course there are other scientists who 
will testify in behalf of the President's pro- 
posal. There were scientists who insisted, 
even before Russia signed to a word of honor 
agreement, that this country unilaterally 
ban atmospheric testing. There is an ele- 
ment in this country which would support 
complete disarmament of the United States, 
as proposed by the Kennedy administration 
in a document filed with the United Nations, 
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leaving to this ragtag aggregation the whole 
problem of preserving our freedom. 

If what the Senate is considering were a 
matter of politics only, we would be im- 
pressed by the judgment of the President. 
If it were a matter of operating a mass pro- 
duction industry such as Ford, we would 
want no better judgment than that of Mc- 
Namara. If it were an academic point to be 
passed upon, then we would gladly accept 
the judgment of Secretary of State Dean 
Rusk. 

We believe any of these gentleman, how- 
ever, might concede that in the light of 
scientific history, the judgment of Dr. Ed- 
ward Teller should probably be given more 
weight than their s. 

If the American people are jittery about 
this treaty, and if some of us are in doubt 
about accepting the President's judgment as 
the last word on a scientific matter, he must 
take personal responsibility for sowing the 
seed of doubt. Most Americans remember 
that when he was Candidate Kennedy, much 
was heard during the 1960 campaign about a 
missile gap. The President had scarcely got- 
ten the seat of his rocking chair warm 
before, lo and behold, it was discovered that 
no such gap existed, or ever had. The gap 
that Mr. Kennedy was so concerned about, 
allegedly through negligence on the part of 
former President Elsenhower, turned out to 
be only a discovery of the candidate's speech 
writers, Now we are told that this country, 
so far as missiles are concerned, outguns 
the Russians many times over. In fact we 
are being told now of our capacity for over- 
kill. 

It is no wonder that the people of this 
country are desperately confused. 


Sham Tax Cut 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks in the 
Record I would like to include the fol- 
lowing article, “Sham Tax Cut” written 
by Henry Hazlitt in the September 2 
issue of Newsweek: 

Sau Tax Cur 
(By Henry Hazlitt) 

Neither the Treasury nor the House Ways 

and Means Committee that adopted its pro- 
tax cuts has any reason to feel proud 
of what it did. 

Let us recall some elementary principles 
that everyone seems to want to forget. 
Taxes are imposed, not out of pure cussed- 
ness, but to raise revenues. Their function 
is to raise enough revenues to pay for the 
Government's expenditures. Taxes, in other 
words, are a purely derivative problem. The 
real problem is to cut expenditures. But no- 
body wants to face this. So everybody can 
be a cheap Santa Claus by voting for tax 
cuts while voting for more expenditures. 

When taxes fall short of meeting expen- 
ditures, the tax cut is not real. Either visible 
taxes must be correspondingly increased in 
subsequent years (if there is any honest in- 
tention of ever having even a “cyclically” 
balanced budget or ever paying off any of 
the national debt), or the deficit must be 
paid for by the hidden tax inflation, i.e., of 
higher prices and cheaper dollars. If infla- 
tion worked out evenly, it would be a pro- 
portional income tax and capital levy on rich 
and poor alike. It never works out evenly, 
but falls most heavily on those least able 
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to protect themselves. In brief, any tax cut 
that leaves a deficit is a deception and a 
sham. 
HUGE DEFICITS 

On August 13, Secretary Dillon predicted 
a deficit of $9.1 billion for the current fiscal 
year 1964, compared with his estimate in 
January of $11.9 billion. But he also fore- 
cast still another deficit of $9.4 billion for 
fiscal 1965. The day after the Secretary an- 
nounced these tremendous deficits, the Ways 
and Means Committe adopted tax cuts, start- 
ing in the election year that begins next 
January, that will amount when fully effec- 
tive, to Treasury estimates, to 
$11.9 billion annually. How much of this 
cut was allowed for in Secretary Dillon's 
estimates of the day before was not clear. 
In any case the Treasury, this far ahead, 
has persistently underestimated the deficit. 
For the fiscal year ended June 30 last, it 
originally estimated a surplus. There was 
actually a deficit of $6.2 billion. The same 
thing happened in the preceding fiscal year, 
which ended with a deficit of $6.3 billion. 

If a tax cut were justified at all with 
present spending programs, it would not be 
the kind of tax cut that the Treasury has 
recommended and the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee adopted. There would be an argu- 
ment for a tax cut that ended confiscatory 
rates, that made the scale of progression 
less steep, that mitigated the taxes that do 
most to discourage effort, production, and 
growth. Such reforms would make possible 
greater revenues in spite of lower rates. 


MASSIVE REVENUE LOSS 


But the new tax bill does the opposite. 
For the present personal income tax scale 
ranging from 20 to 91 percent, it substitutes 
a scale ranging from 14 to 70 percent. The 
result is that the tax cut at the bottom of 
the scale amounts to 30 percent and at the 
upper end of the scale varies from about 15 
to 23 percent. Moreover, owing to a new 
“minimum standard deduction" gimmick, 
1.5 million taxpayers would be taken off the 
tax rolls entirely. 

The result is that 1.5 million fewer people 
will give a hoot how high Government 
Spending goes. The loss of revenue will be 
massive. It will be politically almost impos- 
sible to put these people back on the rolls or 
to restore the 20 percent basic rate. If, a8 
Congressman Bruce ALGER, of Texas, pro- 
posed, there had been simply a flat tax cut 
of 20 percent all down the line, the political 
problem of restoration would not be so se- 
rious. If the top rates had been slashed to a 
maximum of 50 percent, there would have 
been a maximum revenue loas of $1 billion in 
the first year and probably increased rev- 
enues in succeeding years because of the in- 
centives that would have been restored. 
Instead, the penalization of investment was 
made even steeper by the proposed termina- 
tion of the 4 percent dividend credit. 

True, the new tax bill has a few good fea- 
tures. But in the context of planned 
deficits of more than $9 billion a year, its tax 
reductions are a fraud that will deccive only 
the shortsighted. 


Extremism on West Coast 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES . 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 
Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
cently called to the attention of the 


House the extreme leftwing pronounce- 
ments which were made at a 13-State 
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meeting of the Young Democrats, held 
August 17-18 at Berkeley, Calif. It is 
not surprising that the People’s World, 
West coast cousin of the Communist 
Daily Worker has praised the Young 
Democrats as being in advance of the 
party on these issues. The article ap- 
peared in the August 24, 1963, edition of 
the People's World: 

Younc Demos Ser Fast Pace on ISSUES 

BEeRKELEY—Young Democrats, who move 
traditionally in advance of the main body 
of the party on issues, ran true to form at a 
Western States conference at the Claremont 
Hotel here last weekend (August 17-18). 

Among the resolutions adopted at the 
gathering were: 

A call upon President Kennedy to resume 
diplomatic and trade relations with Cuba. 
(The resolution pointed out last October's 
brink-of-war crisis might have been avoided 
if there had been contact between the Cuban 
Government and the United States.“) 

A demand for reforms in Vietnam and a 
withdrawal of U.S. troops from that nation. 

A condemnation of any Federal program 
for civil defense or fallout shelters. 

A call for abolition of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Committee, repeal of the McCarran “in- 
ternal security” Act, and a complete revision 
of the McCarran-Walter Immigration Act. 

A plea for lifting of travel restrictions to 
Cuba and China. 

A call upon the Democratic Party to spon- 
sor a national conference on peace, freedom, 
and jobs. 

A proposal for a conference of young politi- 
cal leaders from the Afro-Asian Pacific rim. 

Endorsement of the March on Washington 
for Jobs and Freedom this coming Wednes- 
day. 

A demand for a massive Federal voter reg- 
istration drive in the South. 

In the same vein the Young Democrats 
opposed compulsory arbitration in labor dis- 
putes, endorsed ratification of the test ban 
treaty, urged abolition of capital punish- 
ment, opposed the “tyrannical” seniority sys- 
tem in Congress, and criticized attacks on 
the U.S. Supreme Court from the ultra right. 

The actions placed the Young Democrats 
ahead of even such advanced Democratic 

organizations as the California Demo- 
cratic Council on issues. 

And the Young Democrats were far in ad- 
vance of the California State Democratic 
Central Committee, which only a week ago 
refused to take a stand on the controversial 
Pacific Gas & Electric Co. atomic power plant 
on Bodega Head. 

The Young Demos opposed the plant. 

The Young Democrats also— 

Supported a pending bill by U.S. Senator 
Wayne Morse, Democrat, of Oregon, limit- 
ing the giving of advance information to the 
press on certain investigations. 

Urged creation of a Federal Fair Employ- 
ment Commission with powers to enforce 
voting rights and to revoke 3 licenses 
in cases of discrimination. 

Opposed continuation of the bracero labor 
program. 

Urged Federal construction and operation 
of high voltage interconnection lines between 
Pacific Northwest power sources and States 
of the Pacific Southwest. 

Condemned the John Birch Society, Ameri- 
cans for Constitutional Action, the Christian 
Crusade, the National Education Program of 
Harding College “and those other organiza- 
tions of the radical right.” 

Deplored the “capture” of the National 
Young Republicans “by the extreme right 
wing of the political spectrum.” 

Howard Schumann of Los Angeles, Young 
Democrat national committeeman, said the 
Tesolutions will be submitted to the Young 
Democrat national convention in Las Vegas 
in December. 
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The delegates from the Western States 
adjourned in memory of the late Senator 
Estes Kefauver. 


Results of a Questionnaire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O 
HON. ROBERT McCLORY 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 
Mr.McCLORY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I circulated a public opinion question- 
naire in more than 85,000 households in 
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the 12th Congressional District of Mi- 
nois, comprising Lake, McHenry and 
Boone Counties. I am particularly 
pleased to report that almost 15,000 ques- 
tionnaires were returned with answers, 
comments, and—in some instances—an 
accompanying letter expressing indi- 
vidul views. 

Reviewing these questionnaires and 
reading the many opinions has been one 
of the stimulating experiences of my 
service as a new Member of Congress. I 
am proud of and grateful for the over- 
whelming interest in good government 
and good citizenship which led to these 
responses from my constituents. And, 
I include the compiled opinions of the 
12th Congressional District of Illinois in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as follows: 


1963 questionnaire—Final resulis 


1. Do 1 favor a Federal income tax cut this year: 


Without a reduction in Federal spending? 
B. Only if Federal spending is reduced? 


2. In roenan to Cuba— 


. Do you think the Cuban situation has been handled wisely? 
A Do 3 ares F.. — CONES: 


strictly regulated farm 3 
B. No controls, no sup 


Domestic Peace Corps 


7 

8. Do Sa favor Federal civil rights 
* To guarantee the right to 
B. To enforce school integration 


C. To grant equal opportunity 5 employment on Federal work 


ꝙ%%ͤͤ — BSA 
uction in foreign aid spending? 

B. Any foreign aid to nonalined nations’. 
10. Do you 
8 


and increased Federal income 


4. Do you favor adoption of one o ae following farm programs (check 1 
A. Rigid controls and quotas on individual production, a 5 EE land retirement—a 
porta, n protection—a completely froe farm market 
C. Moderate and flexib ane supports, voluntary large-scale lan 
withdrawal of Government from the farm economy? n.s -ns-a nanannnennennnmma amm 
5. oy "Poe Dom need a youth popan under Federal contro ich as— 


favor hospital and nursing home care for people over 65 financed by increased social 

tases for those not under sociel sscurit 

11. Do you favor the creation of s Federal Crime Commission to investigate and intensify the war 
against organized crime? 


8 gradual 


Es 
bom 


Go Ghee 


2 AE F. 
on œ 


security?....... 


Trath Rings Out in Lamoille County 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, Texans 
can take pride in compliments paid a 
Texan in Vermont. More than this, all 
citizens of our county can take heed to 
the sensible, commonsense and views ex- 
pressed by the gentleman from Texas 
[Ep Foreman], as reported in the Burl- 
ing ton Free Press of Burlington, Vt. 

Commonsense, statesmanship, Consti- 
tutionalism, limited government, respect 
for the individual and his freedoms are 
views worthy of the Halls of Congress. 
Yet, such expressions are heard too 
seldom, and legislated even less by your 
Federal Government. 

Congress and our Nation are strength- 


ened by the presence and frank state- 
ments of the gentleman from Texas [Ep 
Foreman]. Yes, we need more men in 
Congress who think about the future of 
this country and not just about the next 
election. Ep Foreman is one of those 
men. I offer the following editorial for 
today’s students of government: 

TRUTH RINGS Our IN LAMOILLE COUNTY 

(By Franklin Benjamin Smith) 

The voice of commonsense rang loud and 
clear in Jeffersonville Saturday night at a 
hugely successful rally sponsored by the La- 
moille County Republican Committee and 
the Lamoille County Republican Club. 

U.S. Representative Ep FOREMAN, of Texas, 
the Nation's youngest Congressman, vigor- 
ously and eloquently laid the facts of life 
on the line to an overflow audience of 146 
citizens. Here are some of the commonsense 
facts which FOREMAN stressed: 

1. The United States of America was made 
great by individual citizéns working under 
the free enterprise system. These individuals 
had a strong and firm belief in God, and 
they understood the necessity of business 
profits. 
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profits “will you and I be free.” Anyone 
who is antibusiness is also antilabor, for the 
two go hand in hand. 

The opposite of capitalism is socialism— 
the collective ownership of production for 
need and use rather than profit. 

“It is this thing called profit that made 
people move on.” Socialism reduces people 
to a blur in the mass. This can kill the 
very spirit that makes men and nations go. 

3. The Government has no money—no in- 
come—that it doesn’t get from the people. 
It is impossible to get something for nothing: 
“When you give up freedom for security, you 
get neither.” The government which is big 
enough to give you everything you want is 
big enough to take everything you've got. 

4. Socialism moves us to only one step 
away from the greatest enemy in the world 
today—communism, The way to defeat 
communism is to defeat socialism, and the 
way to defeat socialism is to defeat the So- 
cialists in government today. 

5. There are too many Republican Con- 
gressmen and too many Democratic Con- 
gressmen, but not enough U.S. Congressmen. 
“We need men in Congress who think about 
the future of this country and not just 
about the next election.” 

6. Our foreign aid program borders on 
treason, because it gives our money to our 
enemies. “How absurd, how silly, how ig- 
norant can you get when you throw away 
your money to your enemies?” There are 
64,508 people on the foreign aid payroll who 
give away our money to other countries. We 
had better start looking at home to take 
care of our people's own needs first. 

What can Americans do to prevent the 
Socialists from selling this country down the 
drain? Foreman urged that Americans do 
the following: 

1. Know and understand your govern- 
ments and your laws. Exercise your right 
and obligation to vote. 

2. Get active in politics. A citizen who is 
not interested in politics is like a drowning 
man who is not interested in a life preserver. 

3. Teach our young people about the 
things that made America great—profits, the 
free enterprise system, etc. 

We congratulate Lamoille County Repub- 
licans for bringing Ep FOREMAN to Vermont. 
He fearlessly spoke the truth as we have 
not heard it spoken in a long time, and our 
State and Nation will be the better for it. 


Marketing Area, Bonneville Power 
Administration 


SPEECH 
o 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1007) to guaran- 
tee electric consumers in the Pacific North- 
west first call on electric energy generated 
at Federal hydroelectric plants in that region 
and to guarantee electric consumers in other 
regions reciprocal priority, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
brings up the problem of when, if ever, 
does the Congress of the United States 
start to think about terminating this 
whole business of preference. 

It does so by saying that the privileges 
and the priorities established by this bill 
will apply only to those who now are re- 
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2. Only so long as business can make, 


ceiving the benefit of presently existing 
Federal facilities in the Pacific North- 
west. This is a matter that we are going 
to have to look into in a very broad sense, 
but the amendment applies specifically 
to this particular bill. 


When Congress Listens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. ABERNETHY 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, the 
country and the taxpayers were heart- 
ened last week by action of the House 
of Representatives in making a very 
substantial reduction in the foreign aid 
bill, I was among the 222 Members who 
voted for the cuts. I am proud of this 
vote. 

The national press quoted the Presi- 
dent as being very unhappy over the 
action taken by the House. 

What the President and many others 
at the executive level do not seem to 
understand is that the taxpayers are 
tiring and their backs are getting sore 
under the heavy burden of foreign aid. 

It is time we were getting out of the 
foreign aid business. There is a spark 
of hope in the action taken by the 
House. 

As part of my remarks I include an 
editorial which appeared in the Com- 
mercial Appeal, a large daily published 
in Memphis, Tenn. 

The editorial follows: 

WHEN CONGRESS LISTENS 

The American voter Is often frustrated by 
incapacity to influence the decisions made 
in Washington. He should be encouraged, 
then, by House action on the foreign aid 
authorization bill for fiscal 1964. 

President Kennedy called the action “ir- 


responsible.” He used other words like 
“shocking,” “dangerously partisan” and 
“thoughtless.” 


But members of both the House and the 
Senate have noted that a grassroots revolt 
against the perennially high cost of our 
foreign aid program is underway. The word 
from home has gotten to the lawmakers in 
both parties. 

Actually, the House cuts are not so tre- 
mendous as they might appear. The Presi- 
dent followed custom by requesting more 
than he expected to receive, and then 
trimmed his own request as a response to a 
report on waste in aid made by a special 
committee headed by Gen. Lucius Clay. 
The House Foreign Affairs Committee cut it 
again, sending to the floor a bill authorizing 
an outlay of $4.1 billion. 

And then, with the sentiments of the 
voters echoing in their minds, House Mem- 
bers dug another $585 million out of the 
measure. 

With that, the foreign aid bill was passed 
by a 224 to 186 vote and sent to the Senate. 
The $3.5 billion program approved is only 
$400 million less than the sum voted last 
year. 

Let It be clearly understood that this one 
milestone action does not guarantee reduc- 
tions in the final aid bill. The Senate can, if 
it wishes, restore the cut items, weaken re- 
strictlons applied by the House, and leave 
the differences to be ironed out by a con- 
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ference committee. But many Senators have 
welcomed the House squeeze on a big cost 
item in the American budget. A number of 
Senators also are miffed enough with the 
President's civil rights bill, his handling of 
the railroad work rules crisis, and the push- 
ing of tax cuts without reforms to ignore his 
foreign aid importunity. 

The bright hope is that on the second 
round—when the House and Senate vote 
actual appropriations of funds instead of 
mere authorigations—the grassroots voice 
will be even stronger. 

It should be, for the voters have been 
shown that on occasion their wishes can be 
translated into actuality by a listening 
Congress. 


That’s Your Dough 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Abilene, Kans., Reflector- 
Chronicle, which appropriately calls to 
our attention the efforts of Charles E. 
Holmes, executive secretary of Kansas 
Petroleum Industries Committee, to do 
away with such expressions as “paid for 
by Federal funds.” 

The editorial follows: 

THAT'S Your Dovon 


The editor of the Kansas Petroleum Indus- 
tries News says that of all the lost causes he 
has pushed, he thinks none is recalled more 
often than the unsuccessful attempt to do 
away with the expressions “at Government 
expense” or “paid for by Federal funds“ and 
similar phrases. 

“Federal funds? Nuts. That's our dough.” 
says Charlie Holmes, executive secretary of 
the Petroleum Industries Committee. 

He continues: 

“Scarcely a day passes but what the news- 
papers report on some project which the 
‘Government will pay for.’ Quite often a 
politician will explain gleefully to his con- 
stituents how he has saved them money. 
The new bridge or highway or municipal 
building or what-have-you will not, says the 
politician, cost his beloved taxpayers any- 
thing but a simple fee. 

The big expense,’ he tells the audience, 
‘will be taken care of by Federal funds.’ 

“Now, except for their own contribution 
through personal tax, politicians don't spend 
their own money. When the President or 
the Congress approves a gift or a loan of 
millions or billions of dollars, inside the 
country or outside, the money being spent 
doesn’t belong to them. 

“This money is taxpayers money. The im- 
plication is when there is a joint financing 
of some project, any part contributed by 
the Federal Government is ‘found’ money. 
As long as ‘Federal funds’ are used, nobody 
has to pay. 

“It seems to me It is about time somebody 
put to use the known facts of financial life, 
the most prominent being that there are no 
such things as Federal funds in the sense 
the Government owns money. The Govern- 
ment doesn't earn a dime. 

“Because of this, I have suggested more 
than once that the phrase ‘Federal funds 
be changed to ‘taxpayers’ money,’ 

“Instead of telling how the Federal GOV- 
ernment is paying for some new buildings in 
Catchall, Kans., through generous loans at 
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low rates, the item ought to read ‘the tax- 
paying citizens of 50 States today chipped 
in $43 million so that the people in Catchall 
could have a new downtown development, 

In the first place, I think the people who 
come up with the scratch, not the gents who 
spend it, should get proper credit. At least, 
it might get recognition abroad for the hard 
working folks who make it possible for our 
agents to play Santa Claus. 


House Resolution 14: Special Committee 
on Captive Nations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DANIEL J. FLOOD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. FLOOD. Mr. Speaker, on March 
8, 1961, I introduced a measure calling 
for the establishment of a Special Com- 
mittee on Captive Nations in the House 
of Representatives. During the 87th 
Congress it was known as House Resolu- 
tion 211, and earlier this year I reintro- 
duced it and in the present 88th Con- 
gress it is known as House Resolution 14. 

Mr. Speaker, there are not sufficient 
words to express my profound gratitude 
and personal delight to the more than 20 
Members of the House who joined with 
Mme in that most stimulating and very 
enlightening discussion which took place 
on the subject of the captive nations— 
ConcreEssionaL Recorp, March 8, 1961, 
“Russian Colonialism and the Necessity 
of a Special Captive Nations Commit- 
tee,” pages 3286-3311. 

The popular response to House Reso- 
lution 211, now House Resolution 14, has 
been so enthusiastic and impressive that 
I feel dutybound to disclose the thoughts 
and feelings of many Americans who 
have taken the time to write me on this 
subject. These citizens are cognizant of 
the basic reasons underlying the neces- 
sity of the proposed committee. They 
understand clearly the vital contribution 
that such a committee could make to our 
National security interests. In many 
Cases, they know that no public or pri- 
vate body is in existence today which 
is devoted to the task of studying con- 
tinuously, systematically, and objectively 
all of the captive nations, those in East- 
ern Europe and Asia, including the 
numerous captive nations in the Soviet 
Union itself. 

Because their thoughts and sentiments 
are expressive and valuable, I include 
the following responses of our citizens to 
House Resolution 14 in the Appendix of 
the RECORD: 


Hon. Dant FLOOD, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

Captive Nations Conference of Hungarian, 
Polish, and Ukrainian Collegians at State 
University of New York at Buffalo on July 
19, 1963, unanimously endorses and calls for 
the enactment of House Resolution 14 for 
establishment of a House Committee on Cap- 
tive Nations Affairs, 

OLGA SHEPELAVEY, 
Conference Chairman, 


JuLY 22, 1903. 
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JoLx 12, 1963. 
Dran Hon. Dan FLoop: I support your 
House Resolution 14, to establish a Special 
Committee on Captive Nations and urge its 
Passage without delay. 


West Islip, L. I., N.Y. 


SUTHERLAND. 


Jury 22, 1963. 
Hon. Howarp W. SMITH, 
Chairman, Committee on Rules, House of 
Representatives, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to urge quick action on House Reso- 
lution 14, for the purpose of establishing a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations in the 
House of Representatives. 

Just the reaction of Moscow and her pup- 
pets to any mention of captive nations in 
the Congress of the United States shows that 
she fears our exposing the Soviet imperialist 
colonial system and the plight of the un- 
happy people under It. 

As a person of Czechoslovak and Hunga- 
rian extraction, you can see why I am most 
anxious to see something permanent done 
in this regard. 

Very truly yours, 
CLARA T. BENNETT. 
Jur. r 11, 1963. 

Dran Mr. ConcressmMan: I fully endorse 
your House Resolution 14 (to establish a 
Special Committee on Captive Nations). 

Let us establish this special committee as 
soon as possible—and do something. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT Corre. 


The Foreign Aid Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. DONALD RUMSFELD 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. RUMSFELD. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said about the recent action 
by the House to cut the 1964 foreign 
aid bill. As the Congress proceeds 
through the remainder of the legislative 
process and begins work on the appro- 
priation for the Foreign Assistance Act, 
it is valuable I believe, to consider some 
of the charges and counter charges 
which have been made. In this connec- 
tion I call to the attention of the Mem- 
bers the following two editorials from 
the Chicago Sun-Times and Chicago 
Tribune of August 28, 1963: 

From the Chicago (ni.) Tribune, 
Aug. 28, 1963] 
THE PRESIDENT'S ANGER 

Mr. Kennedy exhibited more anger than 
wisdom when he rushed before the micro- 
phones to denounce House Republicans for 
lopping another $585 million from his already 
defiated foreign aid bill. The final House 
bill gives the President $3.5 billion instead 
of the $4.5 billion he is asking. 

In attacking the Republicans as “short- 
sighted, irresponsible, and dangerously par- 
tisan,” Mr. Kennedy lobbed his expletives 
neatly over the heads of 66 members of his 
own party who, by voting with the Repub- 
licans, insured the latest cuts. Of 106 
Democratic Congressmen from 13 Southern 
States, only 36 opposed the cuts, Seventeen 
more would have defeated the reduction. It 
isn’t particularly persuasive for the Presi- 
dent to condemn the opposition for opposing 
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him when he couldn't even keep his own 
party in line. 

The President accused the Republicans of 
perpetrating this “unprecedented, unwar- 
ranted, and unwise” deed just when “the 
forces of freedom are moving around the 
world.” Once again he is suggesting that 
success is just around the corner—if only 
he has his way this one more time. The 
foreign aid lobbyists have been crooning this 
lullaby for years, yet their requests have 
been growing ever larger, more insistent, 
and more burdensome. 

Maybe things are looking up and maybe 
not. Mr. Kennedy doesn’t seem to agree 
with himself. He excoriates the Republicans 
for voting against a program which “both 
parties have consistently supported” when 
there has been “no change in the world situ- 
ation" to justify them; yet he justifies a 
test ban treaty on the ground that the situa- 
tion is changing. It remained for Senator 
GOLDWATER and Representative Gross to re- 
mind Mr. Kennedy that he, as a Senator, had 
voted on at least four occasions to cut Mr. 
Eisenhower's foreign aid bill, As viewed 
from the White House, apparently, the world 
situation and history adjust themselves to 
suit Mr. Kennedy's political needs. 

As the French proverb says, the more 
things change, the more they remain the 
same. So it is with the world situation. 
Vague references to world conditions can't 
in themselves justify any program, espeically 
one which has cost us upward of $100 bil- 
lion. The program must justify itself, and 
this foreign aid has failed to do. Even 
former enthusiastic supporters such as Sen- 
ators FULDRICHT and Morss have turned cau- 
tious and critical as the evidences of waste 
and futility have mounted. Mr. Kennedy 
apparently expects Congress to continue 
wholehearted support of a program simply 
because it was once talked into supporting 
it. 

He painted a dire picture of the devesta- 
tion that would remain if the House cuts 
are accepted by the Senate. “Social and 
economic progress in Latin America will be 
stalled.” The development loan fund will 
be crippled. The effectiveness of allied forces 
abroad will be “jeopardized.” 

If a cut of $585 million will leave the rest 
of the program in this helpless condition, 
then perhaps Congress would be wiser to re- 
store the essential $585 million and elimi- 
nate, instead, the remaining $3.5 billion 
which Mr. Kennedy assured us, in his anger, 
would be so useless. 


[From the Chicago (HI.) Sun-Times, Aug. 
28, 1963] 
FOREIGN Ponicy No STATIC AFFAIR 
(By Milburn P. Akers) 

The slash in President Kennedy’s foreign 
aid proposals from $4 billion to $3.5 billion 
voted by the House of Representatives doesn't 
necessarily imply that Congress has thrown 
overboard the principle of a bipartisan for- 
eign policy. But it could mean that Con- 
gress—at least the conservative House—in- 
tends to have more of a hand in the deter- 
mination of what that bipartisan policy con- 
rv and in the method of its implementa- 

on. 

The term “bipartisan foreign policy” is a 
vague one. For foreign policy is not a static 
affair, especially in its implementation. Cir- 
cumstances vary almost from day to day. 
And the implementation of basic policies var- 
ies with them, For example, the implemen- 
tation of our policy in South Vietnam this 
week varies somewhat from 2 weeks ago. 
And it is likely to vary considerably more 
before that mess is over, Basically, however, 
our policy in South Vietnam—an effort to 
keep that distressed nation out of the Com- 
munist orbit—hasn't changed, 
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American security and along with it the 
defense of the free world remain the basic 
tenets of our bipartisan foreign policy. Con- 
gress and the administration may differ, as 
do others, on the details (if half a billion 
dollars may be called a detail) of the man- 
ner in which we can best assure our security 
and in which we can best defend the free 
world. 

Administration efforts to restore the cut 
will no doubt be made in the Senate, far less 
conservative than is the House. Nonetheless, 
the House has reflected a growing body of 
public opinion regarding foreign air. More 
than $100 billion has been spent on it since 
World War II. Some of it has been misspent. 
Some of it has yielded large returns, however. 

President Kennedy's description of the 
House action as “shortsighted, irresponsible, 
and dangerously partisan’—if intended as a 
political thrust at his Republican opposi- 
tion—was hardly justified. 

Sixty-six Democrats voted with 156 Re- 
publicans to record the 222 votes by which 
the slash in foreign aid was decreed. Six- 
teen Republicans voted with 162 Democrats 
to support the President’s proposal. It was 
Mr, Kennedy’s failure to get the support of 
the Southern Democratic Members which 
caused his defeat, if it was, as he apparently 
interprets the vote, a partisan defeat. If the 
vote reflected a “dangerously partisan” atti- 
tude it is one in which 66 Democrats bear the 
same responsibility as do 156 Republicans. 

If it was a dangerously partisan vote, as 
the President asserted, so were a number of 
votes Mr. Kennedy cast as a Member of Con- 
gress. For he voted on a number of occasions 
to decrease presidential requests for foreign 
aid. Senator Barry GOLDWATER, Republican, 
of Arizona has recited that record: A 1953 
vote for a $50 million cut; a 1955 vote for a 
$500 million slash; a 1956 vote for a $90 mil- 
lion cut; a 1958 vote to decrease the presi- 
dential request by $200 million. 

Mr. Kennedy's views on unlimited spend- 
ing abroad seem to vary, For Representa- 
tives H. R. Gross, Republican, of Iowa has 
read into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a Bos- 
ton Globe story of November 19, 1951, in 
which Mr. Kennedy was quoted as stating: 

“The vision of a bottle of milk for every 
Hottentot is a nice one, but it is far beyond 
our reach. There is just not enough money 
in the world to relieve the poverty of all the 
millions of this world who may be threat- 
ened by communism.” 

The need for foreign aid was far more 
pressing in 1951 than it is today. If not, 
much of the billions which have been spent 
in the interval has been misspent. 

The President's inability to corral the votes 
of southern Democrats in support of his en- 


request did so as the consequence of bitter 
opposition to his civil rights program. It is 
likewise probable that some northern Dem- 
ocrats who voted to sustain his request did 
so solely out of partisan consideration, 

One of Mr. Kennedy's less astute and more 
obvious political maneuvers is that of charg- 
ing his congressional failures up to his Re- 
publican opposition; an opposition which 
would be futile if the President had the un- 
divided support of his own party in Congress. 

Our basic foreign policy—those policies we 
pursue in what should be our enlightened 
self-interest—haven't become mired in bi- 
partisan bickering. They shouldn’t be, But 
they are, especially in the area of implemen- 
tation, subject to continuous reappraisal. 
Questioning the effectiveness of multiple 
billion-dollar ald programs—an effectiveness 
in many nations some are beginning to 
doubt—is in order. And it isn't dangerously 
partisan to do so or to change one’s mind, as 
Ar. Kennedy did, as to their effectiveness. 
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Whose Side Are They On? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ED FOREMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. FOREMAN. Mr. Speaker, my 
good friend, Mr. Bill Beckham, editor of 
the Wink Bulletin, Wink, Tex., is an out- 
standing proponent of responsible, con- 
servative government. He is a fine 
young man who stands for principle. 
He has the courage of his convictions 
and he does not hesitate to speak out 
for America and the principles of free 
enterprise and individual freedom that 
made our country great. 

The Wink Bulletin, published by Mr. 
Beckham and his partner, another fine 
young business leader, Mr. Howard Wall, 
is an independent, conservative newspa- 
per dedicated to the principles of Amer- 
icanism as set forth in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Constitution of 
the United States. They subscribe to 
the belief that freedom is a gift of God 
and not a grant from any government. 
They believe that the primary role of 
government is the preservation and pro- 
tection of that freedom. 

West Texas has many fine young peo- 
ple like Bill Beckham and Howard Wall. 
We are proud of them and commend 
them for the job they are doing. There 
is no doubt whose side they are on. I 
am pleased to submit an editorial, 
“Whose Side Are They On?” by Mr. 
Beckham which typifies his thinking and 
the fine job he is doing by informing his 
readers of some of the things that are 
taking place today. 

WHOSE SIDE ARE THEY On? 

Congressman Ep ForeEmaN has made pub- 
lic some information concerning the closing 
of long-range radar stations in west Texas 
that should wake-up even the most loyal 
supporters of the Kennedy administration. 
Congressman ForEMAN charged that part of 
the equipment being idled by the closing of 
the 17 long-range radar stations and 6 Sage 
Centers across the United States, some of 
them in west Texas, is being shipped to India 
as a part of our foreign aid program to that 
country. 

The west Texas congressman undoubtedly 
expressed the sentiment of the majority of 
the people of his district when he said: It 
is a deplorable and almost unbelievable situ- 
ation indeed when our Government is will- 
ing to close down our own military centers 
and ship our equipment to any country, 
much less a socialist country such as India, 
that has continually played footsie with the 
Communists. Z 

“Apparently, it wasn't enough for us to 
try to outdo Russia in aid to India by build- 
ing them a steelmill with U.S. taxpayers 
dollars, we now must give India our radar 
equipment to try to compete with Russian 
military gifts.” 

We heartily concur with Congressman 
ForeMANn’s remarks. Manipulations such as 
the sending of our radar installations to 
Communist-loving Mr. Nehru’s homeland 


azine, who pointed out that in the last 30 
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years, “Our State Department hasn't made 
a single mistake * * * in our favor." 

It is high time that the American people 
rise up in righteous indignation over the in- 
credible acts now being committed by the 
State Department. The double-dealing bu- 
reacrats in Washington are giving away our 
weapons and our money faster than the New 
Frontier can tax the American people to 
raise funds to give away. 

This tremendous throw (it has passed the 
stage where it could be classified as a give- 
away) is continuing every hour of every day 
in domestic affairs as well as in foreign af- 
fairs. Shortly before Congressman FOREMAN 
revealed the transfer of our radar installa- 
tions to the pro-Communist Government of 
India, Secretary of Agriculture Orville Free- 
man, touring the world at the expense of the 
taxpayers of this Nation, pledged $50 million 
in American dollars to Communist Dictator 
Tito’s Yugoslavia. 

Other instances of absolute throwing-away 
of American tax dollars were revealed re- 
cently by Representative Homer F. ABELE of 
Ohio. These idiotic schemes include the 
following: 

$17,500 for modification of alcohol prefer- 
ence in rats. 

$15,200 for a study of society and demog- 
raphy in ancient Babylonia. 

$36,800 for social behavior of ants. 

$2,100 for behavior patterns of the barren- 
ground caribou. 

$16,800 for social behavior of termites. 

$20,600 for communications signals in 
birds. 

$16,900 for revision of the classification 
of earthworms. 

$13,700 for social structure in Madagascar. 

$29,300 for mammal fauna of the high- 
lands of Ethiopia. 

$65,400 for behavior and ecology of the 
wandering albatross. 

Included on this ridiculous list should be 
several million dollars for a psychiatric ex- 
amination of every employee of the U.S. De- 
partment of State. This would be money 
well spent: It might reveal whose side they 
are really on. 

Thinking Members of Congress in both po- 
litical parties are constantly pointing out 
extravaganzas such as these in Government 
spending. Surely the American people will 
wake up and vote out of office every politi- 
clan who lets Government bureaucrats get 
away with this fantastic waste which is 
bankrupting the American economy. 


Marketing Area, Bonneville Power 
Administration 


SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1007) to guar- 
antee electric consumers in the Pacific 
Northwest first call on electric energy gen- 
erated at Federal hydroelectric plants in 
that region and to guarantee electric con- 
sumers in other regions reciprocal priority, 
and for other purposes. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I have 
a series of six amendments that are all 
very simple; I promise you I will not take 
but a minute on any one of them. This 
one merely takes the terms of this bill 
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and, instead of applying it to all the 
power in the future, says that the Pa- 
cific Northwest is going to have only the 
monopoly they now have on all of the 
power that they are now using and an 
extra 10 percent. We give them that and 
all the rest of it is up for grabs for any- 
body that can put lines in to get it. 


Labor’s Contribution to the Free World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON, DANTE B. FASCELL 


or FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr, FASCELL. Mr. Speaker, as we 
Prepare to celebrate Labor Day 1963 this 
September 2, the opportunity arises to 
recognize the contribution of the leader- 
ship and members of the U.S. labor 
movement to the free world. I am hap- 
py to take advantage of this opportunity 
to voice my regard and commendation 
for this group of patriotic American 
citizens. $ 

The growth of the labor movement in 
the United States is a tribute to the high 
standards of good citizenship of its mem- 
bers and the outstanding examples of co- 
operation for mutual benefit between 
labor unions and management. No- 
where in the world can be found a more 
outstanding group of fellow craftsmen. 
United in pride of occupation, they are 
constantly alert to discoveries of new 
methods and techniques for improved 
Standards of workmanship which con- 
tribute to the national good. 

During the past 100 years, many of the 
landmarks of our national progress have 
been initiated and given impetus by the 
labor movement. Public school educa- 
tion came into being in our country as 
a result of the demands of labor leaders. 
School lunches, safety measures in shop 
and factory to cut down accidents 
among workers and public, these and 
many more have had the support of the 
labor movement. The U.S. labor move- 
ment has always been found in the fore- 
front of all movements for the better- 
ment of our fellow man. The flourishing 
state of members of labor in our country 
stands as a monument to the democratic 
Process at work, arousing the admira- 
tion—and sometimes envy—of workers 
the world over. 

One of the most vital contributions of 
the labor movement has been its activi- 
ties in the International Labor Organiza- 
tion at Geneva, where both labor and 
Management are part of the policy- 
making force. In addition to planning 
&nd implementing aid to workers all over 
the world, including the newly developed 
nations, such as Nigeria, representatives 
of U.S. labor unions have drawn world 
attention to the fact that in the Soviet 
Union and Soviet-dominated countries, 
there is no free labor movement. 

I join my colleagues and all our citi- 
Zens in a tribute to and deep desire for 
& continued happy and progressive rela- 
tionship between labor and management 
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to the end that our Nation may maintain 
its security and fulfill its role as leader 
of the free world. 


Fair Play for Farmhands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD R. FINNEGAN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. FINNEGAN, Mr. Speaker, the 
proposed extension of Public Law 78, the 
Mexican Farm Labor program, was de- 
feated by the House earlier this session. 
Since that time the Senate has attempted 
to resurrect this legislation and we, in 
the House, are again being asked to sup- 
port this inhumanitarian legislation. 

It is my hope that the House will re- 
sist this new drive to extend Public Law 
78 and nowhere have I seen better argu- 
ment for opposition than was printed in 
a letter to the editor in this last Sun- 
day’s Washington Post. The letter's 
author is Patrick E. Gorman, secretary- 
treasurer, Amalgamated Meat Cutters 
& Butcher Workmen—AFL-CIO. 

Pat Gorman is a fellow Chicagoan and 
long has been associated with humani- 
tarian and liberal causes in behalf of the 
rank and file worker both in and out of 
the labor movement. He is a conscien- 
tious and strongly motivated person 
seeking betterment of the downtrodden 
and less fortunate. I believe his reason- 
ing against extension of Public Law 78 
is compelling and I highly commend his 
letter which follows to my colleagues and 
the readership of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 


Fam PAY FOR FARMHANDS 


As the secretary-treasurer of one of the 
organizations leading the fight against Pub- 
lic Law 78, or the Mexican farm labor im- 
portation program, I want to thank you for 
your editorial of August 21 and the two 
earlier this year in which you opposed this 
vicious statute. Public Law 78 should be 
Sees this year and we believe it will 
Your August 21 edition also carried a let- 
ter by Representative Burt L. TALCOTT, who 
represents one of the main bracero-using 
congressional districts, Mr. Tarcorr's argu- 
ments beg an answer. 

The claim that Public Law 78 was not 
considered “wartime emergency legislation” 
is contrary to the legislative history of the 
congressional debate of 1951 when the legis- 
lation was first passed. The supporters of 
Public Law 78 claimed then that the law was 
necessary because of the emergency condi- 
tions caused by the Korean war. It is under- 
standable that they would like to rewrite 
history now. 

There is sufficient U.S. farm labor willing 
and able to harvest crops for Mr. TALcorr's 
growers and all the other bracero-using 
growers, who make up less than 1 percent 
of the farmers of the United States, Unem- 
ployment among U.S. farmworkers is higher 
than among urban workers—7.3 percent in 
1962. An additional 9:5 percent of farm- 
workers were underemployed. Sharply in- 
creasing farm mechanization is making more 
farmworkers jobless each day. These men 
and women need jobs. 


Senator Harrison A. Wiliams has pro- 
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posed and is holding hearings on legisla- 
tion to recrult and transport U.S. farm- 
workers to areas of labor need at the time 
of the need. But every single grower wit- 
ness who has testified—and many have—has 
strongly opposed the bill. The growers do 
not want domestic workers. They want 
cheap, docile, easily exploitable labor. 

An example of the desire for cheap labor is 
Mr. Tarcorr's expressed concern that added 
housing and schools would be needed in his 
area if U.S. farmworkers cultivated and har- 
vested the crops instead of braceros. Mr. 
Talcorr indicates that his growers want 
workers to work on the crops, to help produce 
wealth for them, but the growers do not 
want to meet any of thelr responsibilities 
toward these workers—not even to educate 
their children, “Do our work and then get 
out,” seems to be the sentiment. 

Mr, Tatcotr claims that braceros are not 
imported if domestic workers are available. 
The fact is that domestic workers often are 
not available in the area because of the low 
wages paid them and because fewer benefits 
are offered to U.S. farmworkers than to 
braceros. 

The Senate, although continuing Public 
Law 78 for another year, ordered for the first 
time that U.S. farmworkers would have to 
be offered free housing, free transportation 
to the job, workmen's compensation and a 
work guarantee before braceros could be im- 
ported. This would give farmworkers a few 
of the very benefits which the imported 
braceros have enjoyed for 12 years. Needless 
to say, the growers are violently fighting this 
attempt at equalization and are atttempting 
to knock this amendment out of the bill 

Even with the amendment, the importa- 
tion of hundreds of thousands of additional 
workers would depress the wages and would 
limit the job opportunities of U.S. farm- 
workers. Wages cannot rise as long as a 
limitiess supply of labor is available and 
importable. 

Finally, Mr. Tatcorr contends that mi- 
grant farmworkers lead a terrible life and 
should not be en 


farmworkers to do? Unemployment is wide- 
spread in the United States. The farmwork- 
ers are not only unskilled in industrial labor, 


native to farmwork for them is to starve. 
Self. arguments 

fulness of t life in 

tension of Public Law 78 are ironical, for 

Public Law 78 is a major reason why 

life of U.S. migrants is terrible. 

of making the life of these poverty-stricken 


PATRICK E. GORMAN, 
Secretary-Treasurer, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen (AT- 
CIO). 


' 


Marketing Area, Bonneville Power 
Administration 


SPEECH 
HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1007) to guarantee 
electric consumers in the Pacific Northwest 
first call on electric e generated at 
Federal hydroelectric plants in that region 
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and to guarantee electric consumers in other 
regions reciprocal priority, and for other 
purposes, 


Mr, HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, here 
we have the last of those most serious 
questions that we as a responsible leg- 
islative body should consider with re- 
spect to federally owned electric kilo- 
watts that are marketed to consumers 
throughout the Nation, that is, what is 
the fair price at which they should be 
sold. 

As the gentleman from Texas indicated 
a moment ago, the fixing of rates for 
electricity is a difficult matter. This 
amendment would provide that the most 
expert body in the country be given the 
job of fixing those rates; namely, the 
Federal Power Commission, which has 
the applicable formulas for determining 
the value of power. The amendment 
says Bonneville power shall not be mar- 
keted at less than value. Again I would 
say with respect to this particular prin- 
ciple, if applied to the Bonneville power 
project, as I believe it properly should 
be, that legislation could easily be en- 
acted to apply it to all other Federal mar- 
keting bodies. I certainly recommend 
most highly that it be done. 


Principles and Heresies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, I 
would like to call to the attention of the 
House a very excellent article which ap- 
peared in the August 13, 1963, National 
Review. It is written by my good friend, 
Frank S. Meyer, and contains a powerful 
indictment on our current state of for- 
eign affairs vis-a-vis the Soviet Union. 
I commend it to the reading of the Mem- 
PRINCIPLES AND Hrnxstrs— TRE KHRUSHCHEV- 

Kennepy Treaty 
(By Frank S. Meyer) 

Averell Harriman, the hero of Laos, has 
negotiated and initialed the nuclear test ban 
treaty. John F. Kennedy, the hero of the Bay 
of Pigs, in a nationwide television speech, has 
opened the barrage designed to smother sober 
consideration and criticism of the treaty In a 
welter of emotion. Nothing now stands in 
the way of establishing it, substantively and 
symbolically, as the settled policy of the 
United States, except to secure the advice 
and consent of the Senate. Rarely has the 
utmost deliberate consideration been more 
demanded of the Senate, yet every device 
available to the administration is being 
pressed into service to bring about a precipi- 
tate, unconsidered and emotional ratification. 

Kennedy's appearance on television was 
the climax of the first phase of this cam- 
paign—a phase in which the press was filled 
with Inspired stories of every sort and de- 
scription. Henry Cabot Lodge was dragged 
from his grave as a portentous warning to the 
enemies of Presidential wisdom, and the Chi- 
nese bogeyman was paraded across the stage 
to terrify those who doubted EKhrushchey's 
sincerity and peaceloying nature. 
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In the second phase of this campaign, be- 
ginning now, the pressure on the Senate 
will mount to further heights. That pres- 
sure the Senate must resist—not only be- 
cause it Is its constitutional duty to con- 
sider treaties in calm deliberative process; 
not only because the treaty is highly ques- 
tionable in itself; but primarily because this 
is the first opportunity the Senate has had 
to pass upon a consistent administration 
program (previously implemented by execu- 
tive actions alone), the effect of which has 
been steadily to weaken our military stance 
vis-a-vis the Soviet Union (apparently in 
implementation of the Rostow doctrine of 
appeasement of communism by military 
technological retreat). 

Consider the record: abandonment of the 
RS-70 (reputedly the first fruits of Rostow's 
visit to Moscow in late 1960); phased with- 
drawal of the B-47’s from Europe and elim- 
ination of European-based IRBM's; planned 
obsolescence of the B-52’s and B-58's, in- 
tensified by the scrapping of Skybolt; the de- 
cision not to develop nuclear weapons in the 
50-plus megaton range; downgrading of the 
nuclear plane project and Dyna-Soar; gro- 
tesquely distorted emphasis on space explora- 
tion and NASA civilian-centered projects at 
the expense of military rocketry; the admin- 
istration's official Maginot-line policy of con- 
centrating all our strategic force in Minute- 
man and Polaris, weapons whose warheads 
are ineffective against enemy offensive nu- 
clear power and are therefore limited to a 
purely deterrent, a statically defensive role, 
It is true, of course, that any one of the de- 
cisions to relinquish this or that weapons 
system might be justified on specific mili- 
tary-technological grounds; but the series of 
decisions taken together adds up to a policy 
of appeasement, retreat, and inherent weak- 
ening of the military stance of the United 
States. 

That this Is the policy of the administra- 
tion is confirmed both by its actions in the 
face of Soviet aggression (the loosening of 
the embargo on trade in strategic items with 
the Communist empire; the Hungarian nego- 
tiations; the farcical Laos agreement; the 
shameful and perilous retreat in Cuba) and 
by its words. Blindly ignoring the character 
of communism, to say nothing of the revolu- 
tion of envy sweeping the colonial sector of 
the world, the administration projects as the 
goal of our policy a disarmed United States 
subservient to an international authority, 
an authority which, things being as they are, 
would inevitably be controlled by the Com- 
munists in manipulative alliance with the 
envious. 

Kennedy expounded this policy in his 
American University speech (which I have 
analyzed in these pages) [National Review, 
July 16] and the State Department has sol- 
emnly introduced proposals to implement 
such a policy in the Gencral Assembly of the 
United Nations. Now Kennedy has, in his 
television address, reiterated it, proclaiming 
his “ultimate hope for general and complete 
disarmament.” The preamble of the test-ban 
treaty, which the Senate is called on to ratify, 
declares that the signatories “[proclaim] as 
their principal alm the speediest possible 
achievement of an agreement on general and 
complete disarmament under strict inter- 
national control in accordance with the ob- 
jectives of the U.N.” 

There are strong enough arguments against 
the substantive terms of the treaty, of course. 
In the first place, outer-space testing is, in 
the view of scientists, almost as difficult to 
detect as underground testing, and this may 
well become in a few years the most impor- 
tant kind of testing. More immediately, at- 
mospheric testing is of the utmost impor- 
tance if we are to surpass the Soviets, not 
only in very high yleld weapons and in ac- 
quiring the necessary knowledge of the effect 
of major nuclear explosions on communica- 
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tions vital to the effectiveness of our strate- 
gic striking force, but most decisively in 
achieving a breakthrough at the key frontier 
— military technology, the antimissile mis- 

e. 

These arguments alone indicate the danger 
of the Khrushchey-Kennedy treaty. But, in 
the light of the consistent military and 
diplomatic policy of this administration, it 
presents to the Senate a manifest opportun- 
ity, by rejecing it, to call a halt to appease- 
ment and retreat. Those Senators of both 
parties and many persuasions who have un- 
derstood the disastrous consequences of this 
policy—Goldwater, Tower, Russell, Thur- 
mond, Stennis, Symington, Jackson, and 
many others—have the strength, standing 
together, to rally the Senate against a will- 
ful President and bar the road to continued 
retreat. 


Well-Deserved Award for Peace Corps 
Volunteers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS G. MORRIS 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. MORRIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Philippines Herald of August 
10, 1963: 

WELL-DESERVED AWARD ror Peace Corps 

VOLUNTEERS 


US. Peace Corps volunteers in 11 Asian 
countries, including the Philippines, have 
been singled out collectively to receive this 
year’s Ramon Magsaysay Award for inter- 
national understanding’—a signal honor, 
for the award, normally for Asians, is being 
conferred this time on persons who, while 
not of the region, have contributed in a 
unique manner to the cause of peace and 
understanding in this area. That the honor 
is most deserved, everyone will heartily agree. 

SIGNAL HONOR 


In deciding to cite the Peace Corps volun- 
teers, the RM Award Foundation noted: 
“The problem of achieving peace amidst the 
tensions and dangers of a nuclear age occu- 
ples the mind of much of the human race, 
yet a few within it discover a useful way to 
contribute. In reaffirming the essential 
community of interest of all ordinary peo- 
ple, regardiess of creed or nationality, the 
Peace Corps volunteers belong to that small 
but growing fraternity who by thelr indi- 
vidual efforts do make a difference.” 

The award is made more significant by the 
fact that the first Asian contingent of Peace 
Corpsmen were detailed to the Philippines. 
That was in October of 1961. By the middie 
of this year, they have spread out all over 
Asia, including India, Pakistan, Indonesia, 
Malaya, North Borneo, Nepal, Afghanistan, 
Ceylon, and Sarawak. What they have done 
and are doing in the Philippines is most elo- 
quently indicated by the many favorable and 
highly complimentary reports about their 
services in various parts of the country, shar- 
ing their energy and technical skills with the 
people, as teachers, athletic coaches, nurses, 
doctors, laboratory alds, mechanics, en- 
gineers, etc., and, in the process, promoting 
friendship, understanding, and the cause of 
peace. f 

EXPRESSION OF THANKS 

The award, established to give recognition 
to those in Asia who exemplify the late 
Magsaysay's “greatness of spirit, integrity, 
and devotion to liberty,” carries a $10,000 
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prize which the Peace Corps has indicated 
would be put to appropriate“ use. But it's 
not the cash award, of course—for the Peace 
Corps volunteers have embraced their work 
in a spirit of service and self-denial—as 
much as the honor that deservediy goes with 
it and the gratefulness of the people who 
have been the beneficiaries of their services. 
One might say that the conferment partakes 
of the nature of an expression of thanks to 
these volunteers for the splendid thing they 
are doing for the cause of peace and uner- 
standing in our part of the world. 


Tue RAMON MAGSAYSAY AWARD 


The Ramon Magsaysay Award, established 
in 1958 and given annually, is one of Asia's 
highest honors. Established to honor the 
late President of the Philippines, the award 
gives recognition to persons in Asia who 
“exemplify his greatness of spirit, integrity 
and devotion to liberty.” 

The award is given in five fields each year: 

Government service: Outstanding service 
in the public interest in any branch of gov- 
ernment or the military. 

Public service: Outstanding service for the 
public good by a private citizen. 

International understanding: Advance- 
ment of international amity, building of 


friendship between peoples of different coun- 


tries. 

Community leadership: Action that would 
help the man on the land to have fuller 
opportunities and a better life. 

Journalism and literature: Effective writ- 
ing and publishing as a power for public 
good. 

Each of the five awards carries a cash 
prize of $10,000. The Board of the Magsay- 
say Foundation may omit awards in one or 
more categories in a given year if they do not 
find an appropriate candidate. 

The awards are presented each year in 
Manila on August 31, the anniversary of the 
birth of Ramon Magsaysay. 

Some distinguished past winners of the 
award are: 

Dalai Lama: Tibet, winner Community 
Leadership Award, 1959. 

Chintamon Deshmukh: joint winner Gov- 
ernment Service Award in 1959. A former 
Finance Minister of India, currently presi- 
dent of the Indian International Center in 
New Delhi. 

Jose Vasquez Aguilar: Philippines, joint 
winner Government Service Award, 1959. 

Tunku Abdul Rahman Putra Alhal: win- 
ner Community Leadership Award, 1960, 
Prime Minister of Malaya. 

H. Koesna Poeradiredja, Indoesnia; and 
Palayil Narayanan, Malaya: joint winners 
Community Leadership Award, 1962. 

Mochtar Lubis: Indonesia, winner Journal- 
ism and Literature Award, 1958. 


Marketing Area, Bonneville Power 
Administration 


SPEECH 


or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
Consideration the bill (S. 1007) to guarantee 
electric consumers in the Pacific Northwest 
first cail on electric energy generated at 
Federal hydroelectric plants in that region 
und to guarantee electric consumers in other 
Tegions reciprocal priority, and for other 
Purposes, 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, again 
I bring up something that the Congress 
is going to have to face up to and that is 
this mounting national debt and how to 
get some revenue to pay it. We have 
billions of dollars of Federal money in- 
vested in power lines and in power gen- 
erating facilities throughout the country. 
I think it is up to us to take a respon- 
sible look at every possibility for adding 
a small sum to the charges made to the 
users of this power, since it comes and 
has been coming at cost for a long time, 
and to applying that revenue toward the 
solution of a problem which nags every 
single responsible citizen of the country 
whether he serves in public office or 
otherwise, 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


The Foreign Aid Bill 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. WILLIAM S. BROOMFIELD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. BROOMFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
rise to correct an erroneous impression 
which has caused some to criticize the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs on the as- 
sumption that this year it failed to de- 
vote sufficient time and study to the 
foreign-aid bill. The exact opposite is 
true. 

As a member of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee, I am proud of the conscien- 
tious manner in which the committee has 
fulfilled its legislative responsibilities. 
Last year the committee held 24 days of 
hearings on foreign-aid legislation and 
spent 12 days in markup sessions to com- 
plete its drafting, and during the period 
heard 43 official and 22 public witnesses. 

This year the committee devoted even 
more time and energy to this important 
foreign policy legislation, beginning its 
hearings on April 5 and ordering the bill 
reported on August 6, after spending 4 
months in intensive study, consideration, 
and hard work. During those 4 months 
the committee received testimony in 38 
sessions from 63 official and 42 public 
witnesses, following with 19 sessions for 
amending the bill. 

During the markup sessions 100 
amendments were proposed and consid- 
ered. Forty-six of them were approved, 
more than doubling the size of the bill. 
Each and every member had as much 
time as he needed for presentation of his 
views and the offering of amendments, I 
want to stress that many of the most sig- 
nificant and important amendments 
originated with minority members, all 
receiving bipartisan support, and some 
of them were adopted unanimously, 

Some of the testimony received by the 
committee was classified by the executive 
branch and could not be published for 
security reasons, but the printed hearings 
number over 1,700 pages. The committee 
also received from the executive nearly 
2,000 pages of presentation data which 
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required careful study and analysis. I 
think all this adds up to pretty good 
evidence that the committee regarded 
and discharged its responsibilities. 
Our attendance record was excellent. 
For this I believe a large share of credit 
is due our distinguished chairman, Dr. 
Morcan. We have come to hold him in 
affectionate esteem for his unfailing 
good humor and his absolute fairness in 
presiding. Under such a chairman, com- 
mittee work becomes a pleasurable duty, 
and it is easy to understand why Mem- 
bers participate with enthusiasm in the 
committee sessions. Because of the 
scope and complexity of the foreign aid 
program, every staff member receives 
specific assignments to help committee 
members. This is done on a nonparti- 
san basis. As a member of the minority, 
I can state that this has worked out well 
and efficiently, for under the committee 
rules any of us is entitled to the services 
of any staff member on committee work. 
In referring to the long hours devoted by 
the committee members to the foreign 
aid legislation, I also want to express my 
appreciation for the loyal and efficient 
dedication to our assistance displayed by 
all the members of the committee staff. 


Mr. Speaker, now that I have said all 
this, I believe my colleagues will under- 
stand my taking the floor to correct the 
charge, even though it has been made by 
only a few that the committee has been 
remiss in the time and study it gave the 
foreign aid bill. No major legislation 
has received better examination, study, 
and eaten effort to produce improve- 
ment. 


Taxpayer Objects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. ASHBROOK 


oF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. ASHBROOK. Mr. Speaker, now 
and then we all receive letters from our 
constituents which are so good that we 
feel we should share them with the other 
Members of the House. Financial insti- 
tutions have been required by the Federal 
Government to secure social security 
numbers from their depositors and stock- 
holders. This request from one bank in 
my district prompted the following reply: 

Dear Sms: In regard to your letter 
for my son's social security number, he has 
none. The main reason for this is he is only 
10 years old and in trying to be a good pro- 
vider for my family, I have refrained from 
sending him out for a job. Being that I 
have been transferred here in Canada for 
business reasons I find it a little difficult to 
get him to the Social Security Board for his 
number, This being the case and with all 
the redtape we will upon our next trip home, 
bring the deposit bock and withdraw his 
account until such time as the Government 
can keep its damn nose out of a 10-year-old 
boy's business. Understand that I'm not 
condeming your bank, as I can undertsand 
regulations and redtape that is connected 
with your business. This transfer up here is 
temporary so I have continued my own ac- 
counts with your bank but it burns me why 
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the Government is so insistent on sticking 
its nose in everybody's business when it does 
such a poor job of running its own. 

Yours truly, 


Shipyard Aids Hospital in Distress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEVEN B. DEROUNIAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr.DEROUNIAN. Mr. Speaker, in an 
emergency which would have been a 
tragedy, were it not for the quick think- 
ing and hard work of several members 
of the New York Naval Shipyard, one 
of my constituents, Richard Wanner, a 
long-time resident of Williston Park, 
played a major role. 

This is a thrilling report of outstand- 
ing cooperation and I am pleased to place 
it in the Appendix of the RECORD: 
SHIPYARD Ams Hosprrat IN Distress—15-Ton 

BOILER RELIEVES EMERGENCY 

When a severe thunderstorm on the eyen- 
ing of July 21 damaged the power system of 
the Jewish Chronic Disease Hospital in 
Brooklyn the shipyard came to the rescue 
to turn possible tragedy into a story with 
happy ending. 

Act 1 of the drama began at 10:30 p.m., 
Saturday, July 21, when the storm struck 
suddenly and furiously. The hospital's 
power system, which provides steam, hot 
water and essential services, was seriously 
damaged. Pressure in the sewers caused a 
6-inch plug to blow out in the main 
sewer of the hospital's bollerroom. 

EXPLOSION PREVENTED 
The pressure was so great that the insti- 
tution's could not stop the flow 
of water which rose to a height of 3 feet. 
The boiler was immediately shut down to 
prevent an explosion. 

Hurried calls were made to the City Fire 
Department for equipment to pump out the 
water. The pressure was too great, however, 
and the water finally submerged the electric 
motors and the controls in the boiler room, 
SOS calls were put out to other city agencies, 
none of which were able to supply either 
pumping equipment or a portable boiler. 
Eventually, the water was pumped out of 
the boller room and the elevator shafts by 
the hospital's staff, but a problem re- 
mained—no steam. 

CALL FOR HELP 


Act 2 unfolded with a call to the shipyard 
answered by Lt. (jg.) R. A. Beckford of Public 
Works and duty officer at the time. After 
determining the hospital's needs, arrange- 
ments were made to dispatch a yard crew to 
its aid. 

At 5:15 am. Sunday, the crew consisting 
of Lt. Beckford, Shop 12 Master Vincent 
Mount, and Quarterman Vincent Mazza and 
Lea n Richard Wanner of Shop 12 
arrived at the hospital to examine the 
damage and to arrange for the installation of 
a te boiler to furnish steam. Five 
hours later, a trailer from the yard carrying 
n 15-ton boiler arrived on the scene. With- 
in 34% hours the shipyard group, in coopera- 
tion with the hospital’s engineering staff, 
made the necessary connections and steam 
was being pushed through the hospital's 
system. 


Thus with the shipyard’s cooperation the 
hospital was able to maintain essential serv- 
ices for its more than 800 patients. Without 
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the yard’s help, the patients would have had 
to be evacuated, an almost impossible task. 


PERFORMANCE PRAISED 


Solomon L. Siegel, the hospital's executive 
director, expressed his extreme gratification 
in a letter to the shipyard commander, 
“Your men,” he reports, “handled the situa- 
tion with the utmost understanding, cour- 
tesy and cooperation. The speed and effi- 
ciency of the operation was all the more 
admirable in view of the fact that the in- 
cident occurred over a weekend and during 
the night when you had only a skeleton force 
on duty.” 

Mr. Siegel concluded by “conveying the 
sincere appreciation of the patients, our 
officers and members of the board of directors 
for your capable assistance in overcoming 
this extreme emergency,” 


A Negro American Thanks God 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. VAUGHAN GARY 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. GARY. Mr. Speaker, in view of 
the civil rights demonstration being con- 
ducted here in Washington today, I 
think it is interesting to note the 
thoughts of one Negro who recently saw 
fit to express his thanks to God for per- 
mitting him to be born an American. 
Mr. Zeak Crumpton, of Hampton, Va., 
expressed these thoughts forcefully in a 
letter to the Christian Science Monitor 
which was reprinted August 20, 1963, by 
the Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch in 
my congressional district. Under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I would 
like to include Mr. Crumpton's letter in 
the Record and follow it with pertinent 
editorial comment by the Times- 


Dispatch: 
A NEGRO AMERICAN THANKS GOD 


I am glad that my ancestors were Negro 
slaves. The first shipload of slaves reached 
our shores in the year 1619 some 344 years 
ago. In the year 1828, Congress passed a 
law prohibiting the importation of slaves. 
So those members of my race whose ances- 
tors reached America on the slave ships have 
been exposed to the civilization of the white 
man for 135 years. 

My race has made tremendous progress 
since they came to live in this country. I 
own my home which Is neatly furnished and 
is fitted out with all modern electrical ap- 
pliances, My three children graduated from 
college, have good jobs, and live in homes of 
their own. 

After years of steady employment and hard 
work as a section hand, I shall retire next 
year on a good pension from the ratlroad. 
I enjoy good health and have no grievances. 
My family have always had plenty to eat. 
For Sunday dinner we can afford such foods 
as: black-eyed peas, grits, cabbage, corn 
muffins and fried chicken. 

Had my ancestors not been slaves, life for 
me would be different. I would be living in 
the jungles of tropical Africa, exposed to the 
diseases and insects found in that region. 
I would walk around in my bare feet with a 
metal ring in my nose, and around my waist 
I would wear a loin cloth—if I could afford 
one, At night I would try to sleep on a dirt 
floor of a one-room mud hut. Then on ħoll- 
days we would feast on elephant stew, roasted 
grasshoppers, and the milk of a coconut. 
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I get on my knees each night and thank 
God for permitting my ancestors to come to 
America as slaves. That was the great bless- 
ing to our race, and I am thankful for it. 
Since members of my race have traveled from 
the status of headhunters and cannibals to 
that of Members of Congress in Washington, 
in less than 344 years time, there should be 
no question about the abundance of oppor- 
tunity for the Negro in America. It is my 
hope that the time is not far distant when 
we will have n Negro as President of the these 
United States. 

ZEAK CRUMPTON. 

HAMPTON, Va. 


Mar Hts TRIBE INCREASE 


In the welter of emotional demands by 
Negroes for freedom now, and for jobs in 
proportion to population—irrespective of the 
availability of the jobs or the qualifications 
of those who are demanding them—tt is re- 
freshing to publish a letter such as the one 
which appears on this page today from the 
Christian Science Monitor. 

Written by a Negro citizen of Hampton, 
who actually thanks God that his ancestors 
came to this country as slaves, it strikes a 
new and different note. 

Instead of bewalling the lot of himself and 


. his race in the United States, Mr, Crumpton 


is grateful for the fact that Negroes in this 
country “have traveled from the status of 
headhunters and cannibals to that of Mem- 
bers of Congress in less than 344 years.” He 
hopes that there will be a Negro President 
of the United States in the not far distant 
future. 

Mr. Crumpton feels that this country has 
afforded him and his wife and children a 
great opportunity. Not only so, but he has 
shown his appreciation by putting all three 
of his children through college, and seeing 
them established in good jobs with homes 
of their own, 

Here is a man who is a credit to his race 
and who would be a credit to any race. In- 
stead of lying down in the street, in violation 
of law, and going limp when ordered to move; 
denouncing most white people as phonies 
and exploiters and the U.S. Constitution as 
& bogus document, Zeak Crumpton counts 
his blessings as an American. 

We salute him as the sort of man who has 
made this country great: Would that there 
were more like him. 


REA on Skis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES M. TEAGUE 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr, TEAGUE of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I call the attention of my col- 
leagues in the Congress to an excellent 
editorial entitled REA on Skis,” which 
appeard in the August 26, 1963, edition 
of the Washington Daily News: 

REA on SKIS 7 

It will be mighty nice, we should think, 
for those who are interested to have some 
new ski areas in western Pennsylvania, 
And if thousands of ski fans use this area 
it is likely to provide some employment not 
otherwise available. 

And since the Government is lending tax- 
payer money right and left to almost anyone 
who thinks he could use it, we see no objec- 
tions to lending to a ski resort. 
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But the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion has just lent a Pennsylvania coopera- 
tive $110,000 of taxpayer money which the 
co-op in turn will lend to the ski resort 
for electrical equipment. The REA claims 
this is within its original purpose because 
the sk! resort will make business for the 
co-op, reduce the cost of electricity to other 
customers of the co-op, and make jobs, 

REA will lend the money for 2 percent—a 
little more than half of what the taxpayers 
fork over to borrow it. What the co-op will 
charge the ski resort wasn’t mentioned. 

The original purpose of the REA—and still 
the legal purpose—was to help get electricity 
to the farms of the country. 


Unbalanced Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. ARTHUR YOUNGER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. YOUNGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
August 16, 1963, Dr. Harley L. Lutz, pro- 
fessor emeritus of public finance, Prince- 
ton University, inserted an article in the 
Wall Street Journal which gives some 
very sound advice to all of us in the 
Federal Government. 

His article follows: 

UNBALANCED GOVERNMENT: It's HIGH TIME 
THAT THE NATION GAVE MORE WEIGHT TO 
THE STATES 

(By Harley L. Lutz) 

The United States is a federation of States 
under a Constitution which established a 
balance of powers between Federal and State 
Governments. The concept of balance is 
essential. If the States should have too 
much power the Union would disintegrate. 
If the Central Government should acquire 
too much power the States would lose their 
authority, and eventually their identity, as 
the central monolithic state developed, 

The federation form does not require com- 
Pletely static balance. Historically, the trend 
Was toward the Federal Government from 
1789 to 1800, then toward the States to 1860. 
Over the past 100 years the pendulum of 
governmental power has swung again toward 
Washington, and at an accelerated rate dur- 
ing the past three decades. 

In consequence, the Federal Government 
is now too big to be managed efficiently and 
economically by any man or group of men, 
however competent they may be. Its size 
and power threaten the fundamental nature 
of the Republic by undermining the sov- 
ereignty of the States; its cost impedes econ- 
omic growth by imposing an excessive burden 
on the economic resources that must support 
both the people apd the Government; and 
its enforcement of policies, at times by 
methods suggestive of the police state, vio- 
lates both the spirit and the practical realiza- 
tion of personal freedom. The constitutional 
design of a balance of power between Federal 
and State Governments should be restored by 
bringing closer to home many governmental 

_ functions and services that have been swept 
into the Federal orbit, 
A POSITIVE GUIDE 

This monumental task cannot be accom- 
plished by throwing brickbats at the lunatic 
fringe of either right or left. It will require 
& positive guide to action on which reason- 
able persons can agree, and also an under- 
standing of the forces and influences to be 
combated. First, let us consider the major 
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influences that have promoted the excessive 
growth of Federal power. 

To begin with, the States have not been 
as jealous of their constitutional preroga- 
tives nor as aggressive in asserting them as 
they were more than a century ago. Civil 
War and Reconstruction severely damaged for 
a time the States“ rights concept. The cen- 
tralizing trend, which had proceeded at a 
very moderate pace after 1865, was stepped 
up by the expansion of the Federal admin- 
istrative and fiscal structure in two world 
wars. Even so, the States could have 
achieved some degree of better balance in 
their favor had it not been for two other 
developments, one practical and the other 
ideological. 

The practical development was the steady 
expansion after about 1930 of Federal grants- 
in-aid, whereby the Federal Government has 
assumed full or partial responsibility for var- 
ious services and activities, the performance 
and financing of which were, and are, within 
State and local administrative and fiscal 
capacity. There is continued pressure, with- 
in and without the Federal Government, to 
extend the area of these grants and to in- 
crease existing grants. This device is appeal- 
ing to those who believe that someone else 
is providing the money, and to State and 
local offieials who are thereby enabled to take 
credit for improvements and benefits with- 
out the disagreeable necessity of increasing 
taxes or debt. 

The Federal Government has bought its 
way into the sphere of State and local func- 
tions. Its acts of purchase have seldom been 
questioned by the Supreme Court which has 
construed the term general welfare so 
broadly that there is almost no area of gov- 
ernment function into which the Federal 
Government is not legally free to enter, there 
to spend money and exercise control. All 
disclaimers to the contrary notwithstanding, 
Federal aid means Federal control. 

The ideological development has been the 
rise of the current concept of liberalism, 
which is a distortion of the 19th century 
definition akin to the upside-down connota- 
tions of democracy behind the Iron and Bam- 
boo Curtains. The 19th century liberal advo- 
cated liberating individuals from the restric- 
tions and controls of government. The 
present-day liberal advocates more, not less 
government; more, not less control and 
regimentation of persons and businesses; 
more, not less support of the people by gov- 
ernment through the modern counterpart of 
the Roman bread and circuses. 

COMBATING THE TREND 

The Constitution provides a guide to posi- 
tive action to combat the centralist trend and 
to restore a reasonable working balance be- 
tween Federal and State powers and re- 
sponsibilities. The constitutional allocation 
reserves to the Central Government. 

First, those truly national tasks which 
can be performed only by and at this level 
of Government. National defense and for- 
eign affairs are the two major national tasks. 

Second, certain other functions which, 
though capable of performance by the States, 
would be adverse to the interests of citizens 
generally if so performed. 

For example, each State would be com- 
petent to determine its own system of 
weights and measures; its own currency sys- 
tem; its own postal system; its own rules 
regulating commerce with other States and 
foreign nations; and its own procedures re- 
lating to bankruptcy, naturalization and 
immigration. These matters were reserved 
to Congress, not because they could be dealt 
with only at the Federal level, but because 
the resulting “‘balkanization” of the country, 
if they were left to the States, would have 
been disastrous. 

The Constitution further provides for re- 
serving to the States or to the people all 
powers not delegated to the Congress nor 
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prohibited to the States. This pattern is 
even more sensible and necessary today than 
it was in 1787. 


A LIST OF CONSEQUENCES 


Some of the consequences of permitting 
the Federal Government to assume jurisdic- 
tion over, and responsibility for, the many 
functions and activities that belong else- 
where and that were, in effect, reserved by 
the Constitution to the States, or to the peo- 
ple, are considered herewith. 

1. An excessive diversion of attention and 
effort from the truly national tasks: This is 
obvious in view of the time and energy that 
the President and the Congress devote to 
relatively small matters, each involving po- 
litical dickering, and sometimes bickering. 
These local and sectional issues include such 
diverse matters as wheat planting, juvenile 
delinquency, waste treatment, urban re- 
newal and transport, depressed areas, and 
many others. 

The price we pay for administrative and 
congressional application to the thousand 
and one matters that should be dealt with 
elsewhere is an excessive cost of national 
defense, loss of prestige before the world, 
and riding suspicion among nations that we 
want, and need, as friends. After spending 
upward of $100 billion to combat and contain 
communism around the world, we have al- 
lowed the Communists to take over Cuba, 
We have had worsening relations with 
Canada, France, England, Latin America, 
and as a world leader we have been plagued 
by unhealed sore spots of which Korea, Viet- 
nam, Laos, the Congo, and Indonesia, are 
examples. 

Defense costs are admitted to be exces- 
sive but progress in their reduction Is at 
snail's pace. Moreover, there is sharp differ- 
ence over the best defense as the debate 
continues over missiles, manned bombers 
and other matters, 

The truly national tasks cannot be com- 
petently managed as a part-time job. They 
are so large and important as to require the 
full attention and energy of the 
and the Federal administration. The deci- 
sions made and actions taken in the areas 
of defense and foreign affairs are vital to the 
stability, prosperity, and security of the free 
world. The talents and capacities for com- 
petent national leadership are available but 
they must be conserved for that purpose, not 
wasted on matters that are not genuine Fed- 
eral business. 

2. Excessive cost: Over the past decade the 
major factor in the rising Federal budget 
has not been the Military Establishment, as 
such, but the domestic civilian services. 
Each year additional services and programs 
are introduced. Every new Federal activity 
means another administrative unit, more 
employees, and an appropriation of funds. 
There is much overlap and duplication and 
the ramification of Federal operations has 
led to a host of big and little bureaucratic 
empires which compete for funds and au- 
thority while contributing to diffusion of 
responsibility and tangled redtape. The 
ultimate cost of Federal projects is often 
concealed by the practice of small annual 
appropriations which get the undertaking 
launched, thereby esta a commit- 
ment to carry it through to completion. 


WAGES AND HOURS 


Federal regulations relating to wages and 
hours have led to cases of local rejection of 
public improvement grants because of the 
added cost. There are heavy costs of com- 
pllance with other regulations which fall on 
taxpayers, not on the budget. Recent ex- 
amples are the rules relating to expense 
accounts and those promulgated under the 
Drug Control Act of 1962. 

A reallocation of functions and services 
would transfer both costs and revenue re- 
sources to the States and their local units. 
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These governmental divisions would have 
more to do and more to do it with. Savings 
could be effected throjigh lower expenses of 
operation and in some cases by deciding not 
to continue programs deemed locally to be 
unessential in the given circumstances. 
When the bill is to be pald locally, a harder 
look Is to be expected at the relation between 
costs and benefits. 

3. Retention or punitive tax rates: The 
doctrine that government must support the 
people requires that an ever-widening array 
of benefits be provided. The people pay the 
cost of these benefits in one way or another, 
but it is politically advantageous to foster 
the illusion that someone else is paying. 
Hence, to support this illusion there is stub- 
born insistence on retention of punitive tax 
rates despite general recognition that they 
produce comparatively little revenue while 
sapping away funds that otherwise might go 
for capital formation and economic growth. 
The inconsistency of seeking a higher rate 
of growth while burdening the Nation's pro- 
ductive resources with destructive taxation 
suggests that there still lingers the notion 
that wealth can be multiplied by dividing 
it. 

4. Government by crisis: The technique of 
promoting centrallsm by asserting the im- 
minence of crises which require Federal in- 
tervention was developed to a high pitch of 
efficiency during the 1930's and it has con- 
tinued to be a useful tool in the centralist 
kit. The crisis need not be real, for a fic- 
tional one will serve as well to support the 
double argument, first, that the Federal Gov- 
ernnent knows just what to do and is ready, 
willing, and able to act in the alleged emer- 
gency; and second, that the States are un- 
willing or financially unable to act. 

State or local inaction is likely to be due 
to hard-headed realization that no emer- 
gency impends. It is seldom, if ever, due to 
financial incapacity, though a plea of poverty 
has served, for reasons noted above, as an 
excuse to let Uncle Sam do it. The fact is 
that the wealth and Income of the citizens 
of the several States is the same aggregate 
as the wealth and income of the citizens of 
the United States. There are no constitu- 
tional restrictions on State and local taxa- 
tion, other than those of their own devising, 
except the prohibition of duties on imports 
and exports. 

CONFLICTING STATISTICS 

The alleged crisis in education is a good 
example. Conflicting, and to a considerable 
extent, questionable statistics purporting to 
show classroom and teacher shortages have 
been used to support the demand for large 
Federal spending on school construction and 
salaries. The scare effect has been com- 
pounded by projecting the alleged deficien- 
cies as far ahead as 1970 with the implica- 
tion that the projected results are with us 
today. The steady progress being made by 
State and local action toward closing any 
real classroom gap that may exist is disre- 
garded. The rising proportion of college 
graduates preparing to teach refutes the case 
for Federal stimulus of teacher supply. The 
centralists realize that if they are to get 
control of education, it must be done before 
State and local action eliminate the excuse 
for Federal aid. 

5. Competition with taxpaying citizens: 
The centralized trend has extended the area 
of Federal Government operations beyond 
the scope of public functions into the field 
of private business. Here the Government 
competes on very unequal terms with its 
taxpaying citizens while compelling them to 
provide the capital and sustain the losses 
of its ventures. In addition to the objec- 
tive of Federal control and domination, the 
purpose is to provide further benefits to indi- 
viduals, groups, and sections. The 
supplies loan funds in some cases at interest 
rates below its own cost of borrowing. Elec- 
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tric power is sold to favored customers at 
rates below those that private, taxpaying 

es can afford to charge. This is 
called the “yardstick” method of comparing 
public and private operation. Risks are as~ 
sumed with public funds that no private 
investor would dare take with his own 
money. The lack of a profit motive in Gov- 
ernment business operations Is paralleled by 
absence of concern to conserve capital. 
Losses can always be made up by another 
appropriation, as is customary in various 
Government corporations. 

There are other consequences of central- 
ism which must be passed over here. The 
fatal contradiction of current liberalism, 
however, cannot be too much emphasized. 
It is the conflict between governmental 
power and liberty. The authority of gov- 
ernment is absolute and the individual never 
has a choice between obeying its rules or not. 
The larger the scope of government opera- 
tions, the greater the area of absolutism and 
the smaller the area within which the indi- 
vidual is free of government restraint or 
compulsion. 

There must be enough government to as- 
sure an orderly community life at home and 
security against foreign aggression, on one 
hand, but not so much government as to 
imperil personal liberties and destroy the 
economic basis of individual self-support 
through excesses of spending, taxing, and 
reguluting; on the other. The balance be- 
tween these extremes can be achieved only 
by arresting the centrallst trend and bring- 
ing more of the functions and services back 
home, 


Some Gambles Pay Off 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REC- 
orp, I include the following editorial 
from the Newton Kansan, which reflects 
an important point of view relative to 
this Nation's investment of its resources 
in space research and exploration. 

The editorial follows: 

Some GAMBLES Pay Orr 


There's a lot of chatter today about the 
so-called “race to the moon.” 

Many Americans are beginning to seriously 
question whether or not the project isn't 
too costly and should be abandoned. 

One English expert who visited in Russia 
recently came away with the impression that 
the Russian’s aren't nearly as anxious to get 
the moon as we think they are. He seems 
to think that Americans are racing them- 
selves to the moon. 

His statement, of course, can’t be taken 
as gospel. 5 

The Russians have been known to deceive 
foreigners in many fields and this could be 
another of those deceptions. 

We must remember, too, that the same 
kind of an economic problem faced a man 
named Christopher Columbus almost five 
centuries ago. He hunted for money to fi- 
nance a trip to the East Indies, only he 
would sail westward to get to the Indies. 

He finally found a royal couple that agreed 
to furnish the necessary money for him to 
make the trip. He didn't get to the East 
Indies, although he didn’t know this, but he 
did find a new world. 

The modern day space explorers have an 
advantage over Columbus—they know where 
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they are going if they can just get the 
money and the technical know-how to make 
the trip a success. 

And what will they find when they get 
to the moon? No one is really certain, but 
they could open up an era of exploration 
that would make the discoveries of the 
15th and 16th century adventurers look like 
peanuts. 

It's a gamble, but exploration always has 
been a gamble. Most of it has paid off, 
however. 


REA: The Future of Rural Texas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. RALPH YARBOROUGH 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. YARBOROUGH. Mr. President, 
on Monday, July 22, 1963, I addressed 
the annual meeting of the members of 
the Bartlett, Tex., Rural Electric Co- 
operative at Bartlett, Tex. Because of a 
number of requests that this speech be 
printed in the Recorp, I ask unanimous 
consent that my remarks at that meet- 
ing be printed today in the Appendix of 
the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

REA: THE FUTURE oF RURAL TEXAS 

Chairman H. M. Keith, members of the 
Bartlett Electric Cooperative, fellow Texans, 
the State of Texas can be called the heart- 
land of the REA. One of our proudest Texas 
accomplishments is that we have strung over 
156,000 miles of REA-financed lines along 
the Rio Grande, through the Panhandle, . 
across the west Texas plains, on the cen- 
tral Texas blacklands, and among the east 
Texas piney woods, Our 79 active borrower 
rural electric co-ops serve 384,000 consumers 
over these lines. This is more consumers 
served on more miles of line than in any 
other State in the Union. 

A great Texan, the beloved late Sam Ray- 
burn, sponsored the Rural Electrification Act 
in the U.S. House of Representatives. It has 
often been said that, had the service of 
Mr. Sam to his country been limited to his 
part in passing this act alone, it would have 
been sufficient to give governmental immor- 
tality to his name. 

The members of this cooperative can feel 
especially proud because it was here that the 
first REA loan In this State, and one of the 
first in the Nation, was approved in Sep- 
tember 1935, and the Bartlett Electric Co- 
operative, Inc., placed the first REA- 
financed line in operation on March 9, 1936. 

In February 1935, I was appointed by the 
late beloved Gov. James V. Allred as a mem- 
ber of the original board of directors of the 
Lower Colorado River Authority of Texas, 
which built the series of six fine dams on the 
Colorado River above Austin. You grew up 
together, Actually, the Lower Colorado River 
Authority was set up by Texas a few months 
before the national REA was passed by Con- 
gress. 

Over our entire State, at the time REA 
was created in 1935, only 11,466 farms, or 23 
percent of the total, were receiving central 
station electric service. Today, 28 years later, 
an estimated 223,000 farms, or 96.2 percent of 
all farms recorded in the State by the 1959 
census of agriculture, are being served. 
What is more, approximately 70 percent of 
these electrified farms in Texas are being 
served by REA borrowers. 
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Nationally, farm electrification advanced 
very slowly during the 53-year period from 
1882, when the first central generating sys- 
tem went into service, to 1935, when REA 
was created. Less than 11 percent of all 
farms in the United States had electric sery- 
ice in 1935. Today REA estimates that 97.6 
percent of our 3.7 million farms recorded in 
the 1959 census are now electrified. Slightly 
more than half of these electrified farms are 
served by REA financed electric systems. 

Opponents of REA are quick to say that 
the original purpose of REA has already been 
accomplished, that virtually all the Nation's 
farms have electric service, and that all the 
additional powerplants and transmission 
lines rural America needs can be financed in 
the free market. I doubt seriously if Mr. and 
Mrs. John McGuffin of New Mexico would 
agree with this. The McGuffins lived on their 
ranch for 21 years without such 20th century 
conveniences as electric lights, refrigerator, 
television or washing macine. They would 
still be without these modern “necessities” 
if a rural electric cooperative had not. last 
year extended 3.6 miles of line to their 
ranchhouse to make them the 5-miliionth 
consumer to receive electricity through REA 
loans. 

Despite the fact that some of their areas 
have grown in population, rural electric co- 
operatives continue to serve the most diffi- 
cult and the sparsely settled areas of the 
Nation. Nationally the co-ops average little 
more than three consumers per mile of line. 
All but the smallest commercial utility sys- 
tems have, on the average, 33 consumers to 
each mile of their line. 

The comparison from the standpoint of 
revenue is even more dramatic. In 1960, 
REA-financed systems averaged $414 revenue 
per mile of line, compared to $6,580 per mile 
for the commercial companies, No other 
source of power will accept the risk and chal- 
lenges of serving the typical REA co-op ter- 
ritory. The fact that some of the original 
territory of REA borrowers has prospered 
does not abolish the responsibility or the 
right of the cooperatives to continue serving 
these areas. 

The rural electric program is good for all 
Americans. It is making tremendous con- 
tributions to our national strength and 
progress. However, numerical progress in 
rural electrification has obscured the fact 
the rural areas still have far to go before 
parity is achieved. Seldom mentioned is the 
fact that the consumer on the lines of an 
average REA borrower system still has to pay 
almost 20 percent more for 250 kilowatt- 
hours used in a month than the average city 
consumer. 

Why does this rural disadvantage exist? 
The truth is that it costs more to provide 
quality electric service to rural areas. In 
addition to low revenues and low density of 
consumers—your cooperative averages less 
than 1.7 consumers per mile—power require- 
ments in rural areas tend to be high during 
certain periods of the day, and often negligi- 
ble during the rest of the day. Rural elec- 
tric cooperatives, then, with relatively few 
commercial or large powerloads to even out 
power requirements, must make proportion- 
ately greater investments in facilities used 
only for a few hours a day. 

That the rural electrification program has 
Succeeded so well in the face of such severe 
obstacles is ample reason for pride on the 
part of all those with even a slight connec- 
tion with REA. The fact Is that REA has 
Succeeded far beyond the dreams of its 
founders. 

When REA was organized, its opponents 
argued that farmers would never use enough 
electricity to pay for building the lines. 
Contrary to these pessimistic views, rural 
consumers are using electric energy in much 
greater amounts than REA supporters ex- 
pected when the original lines were bullt. 


On the farm alone more than 400 uses of 
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electricity are known, at least 250 of which 
increase production or make farming more 
profitable. Use of electricity from REA- 
financed lines by farm and nonfarm con- 
sumers has more than doubled in the past 
10 years. Average monthly consumption of 
electricity per consumer has increased from 
182 kilowatt-hours in 1952 to 400 kilowatt- 
hours in 1962. 

Rural electric cooperatives have created a 
new market for power that did not exist be- 
fore the task of rural electrification was un- 
dertaken. Cooperative systems purchased 
$97 million worth of power from the private 
power industry last year. 

The rural electrification program has 
brought increased business into rural com- 
munities. The rural market for electrical 
appliances and equipment is estimated at $1 
billion a year. In addition, the availability 
of electric power in rural areas encourages 
the establishment of industry and general 
economic development. And of course, each 
co-op is directly responsible for some em- 
ployment in its area and injection of cur- 
rency into local economies. 

Rural electric cooperatives have made an 
outstanding record in repaying their loans. 
From its beginning REA had advanced more 
than $5 billion to its electrification and tele- 
phone borrowers. Adding its commitments, 
the total would be over $6 billion. Repay- 
ments to the Treasury have totaled more 
than $1.8 billion principal and interest. 
Loans outstanding total approximately $3.7 
billion. The $1.2 billion paid on the prin- 
cipal is about 25 percent of the principal 
borrowed. This has been repaid, plus 6640 
million of interest money paid to the U.S. 
Government over and above the principal. 
This interest was paid for the right to use 
Government funds to get started. In the 
long history of REA only two loans have 
ever been foreclosed, at a net loss of only 
$44,478. No bank, no Government agency, 
nor any other group of borrowers have ever 
before compiled such a record. 

On January 1, 1963, REA borrowers in 
Texas had repaid almost $100 million on the 
principal of their $354 million in loans and 
had paid $46 million in interest. No bor- 
rower in Texas was overdue in payments on 
its REA loan, nor has any Texas borrower 
ever been foreclosed. 

It is well that our hearts should swell with 
pride at the glorious history of REA, but we 
should never lose sight of our role in the 
years ahead. 

Demands of tomorrow—in a dynamic, ex- 
panding economy—will dwarf the electric 
power requirements of yesterday. Anyone 
familiar with the electric industry knows 
that the demand for electricity in the Na- 
tion is doubling every 10 years, and on the 
rural systems about every 7 years. Meeting 
this increased demand will require continued 
large capital outlays. Failure to meet it is to 
fail to meet the needs of rural people for 
adequate and reliable electric power. 

Rural electrification has increasingly be- 
come more than a matter of mechanical tech- 
nology. REA and REA-financed electric sys- 
tems have for 28 years been among the lead- 
ers in the battle to raise living standards in 
rural areas. This period has established the 
rural electric co-op as a powerful social and 
economic force in the development of rural 
life. 

Rural cooperative systems have been 
termed “private enterprise with a built-in 
public conscience.” This public conscience 
has already worked to aange the face of 
rural America. Your actions have furnished 
an example to the whole world of ordinary 
citizens taking the initiative and shaping 
their future. This banding together for a 
common cause in a spirit of cooperation is a 
unique trademark of the rural electrification 
movement. 

The success of the REA program in raising 
rural living standards has made it a logical 
choice as a leader in the rural areas devel- 
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opment of the Department of Agriculture. 
The achievements of the past can be a 
beacon of light to lead the way for improved 
conditions in all rural areas. 

Presently our rural economy is not 
progressing as rapidly as it should be. REA 
and REA-borrowers can contribute toward 
breaking this economic roadblock. 

The stake of rural electric co-ops in rural 
areas development is obvious. Cooperatives 
serve rural areas. If the economic base of 
rural areas becomes stagnant, people move 
away. This has already happened in large 
degrees. Testimony to this is offered by 
500,000 idle services on the lines of rural 
electric cooperatives today. If the economic 
base of the area served shrinks, so does the 
business base of the co-op. 

However, if new economic opportunities 
are provided to hold people in the area, it 
means growth for the cooperative and the 
area as well as greater benefits to consumer- 
members in terms of better service at lower 
rates, since the electric business is a volume 
business. 

Cooperatives have recognized this mutual 
interdependency and have taken steps to 
stimulate local economies. Many rural elec- 
tric systems are making remarkable progress 
in developing small rural industries for 
which the economic potential to themselves 
and their communities far exceeds the in- 
vestment required to attract the industry. 

These development projects are scattered 
throughout the country. They include a 
lumber project in Idaho, a furniture factory 
in Kentucky, a commercial recreation en- 
terprise in IIlinois, a meatpacking plant in 
Nebraska, and a wood chipping plant in 
Mississippi. In addition to these local in- 
dustries, 600 REA-financed systems report 
they have assisted their communities in 
launching a number of public facilities in- 
cluding hospitals, water systems, and sewer- 
age systems. 

Remarkable progress has been made but 
the need for further development is great 
in rural America. 

The role of the REA is far from finished. 
Rural electric cooperatives, on the basis of 
their performance, have earned a perma- 
nent place in rural America. REA can look 
back upon a distinguished record of achieve- 
ment, but the biggest challenge lies now in 
the future. We know that REA and rural 
electric cooperatives will continue to be a 
social and economic force for progress in 
rural America. 

Now that is the record of the REA for the 
past 28 years. But where does the REA 
stand in Congress today? 

The House Appropriations Committee has 
approved $425 million for REA under the 
agriculture budget. The amount is enough 
to meet the needs for loans to local coopera- 
tives. But provisions have been included 
that will hamstring the REA and delay the 
loans by practically giving private power 
suppliers a veto over the loans. It demands 
that a final last chance must be offered to 
the private supplier to offer an acceptable 
contract. The effect of this language would 
be delay and more delay. It is to be hoped 
that this private power veto over REA loans 
can be eliminated in the Senate. 

There are some six anti-REA bilis pend- 
ing in Congress, all but one of them spon- 
sored by Republicans, that would raise the 
interest rate on REA. This is a longtime 
goal of the private power companies in the 
continuing effort to bury REA. I intended to 
oppose these bills to raise the interest rate 
on REA loans. I am against all these re- 
cent increases in high interest rates on 
money. To raise the interest rates on REA 
loans would set off a chain reaction of high 
interest rates for everybody. i 

I am also a strong supporter and a co- 
author of the act creating the area redevelop- 
ment program, to bring new industry to areas 
of weak economy. Area redevelopment is 
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important to the REA. The Senate passed a 
bill for extension of the ARA program after 
it was knocked down by a few votes in the 
House. I am hopeful that the Senate ARA 
extension bill will be brought forward again 
and will be passed by the House. 

ARA and REA, together can build a new 
prosperity for rural Texas. That Is the hope 
of the future for the rural counties in Texas, 


Wrong Approach 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr, Speaker, for 30 
years we have tried the New Deal-Fair 
Deal-New Frontier approach in solving 
the problems of a vigorous and growing 
society. The attempt to solve all the 
problems through a paternalistic gov- 
ernment, welfare state programs and re- 
strictions on a free economy have failed. 


In spite of all its proud promises the 
New Deal never did lick unemployment 
and the great period of depression ended 
only because of World War I. The Fair 
Deal was still fighting unemployment by 
further restricting the economy to en- 
large the welfare state and only the 
Korean war saved the Truman adminis- 
tration from an economic setback. 

The failures of the Kennedy adminis- 
tration are legion, especially in the eco- 
nomic field. These planned economy 
panaceas, these attempts to establish a 
Socialist system just will not work in the 
United States. Our strength has been 
founded upon a free economy where the 
reward of profit and opportunity furnish 
the incentive which expands the econ- 
omy and creates jobs for all the people. 
Just once, can we not try a return to the 
policies which made the United States 
the most productive, the most powerful, 
the finest nation in the world? 


The following editorial from the Au- 
gust 26 issue of the Dallas Morning News 
is well worth reading in this connection: 

WRONG APPROACH 


Secretary of the Treasury Douglas Dillon 
is urging Congress to tax investment of U.S. 
capital abroad to curb the flow of gold and 
ease the balance-of- payments problem. 
This approach attacks the symptoms of our 
ecomonic ills rather than the causes. The 
long-range answer is not to bulld a wall 
around American capital to keep it inside 
our borders, but to make investment in U.S. 
industry more attractive. 

Shortsighted people—politicians includ- 
ed—too often make a habit of fighting 
symptoms instead of causes. The so-called 
civil rights crisis is a better example. 

When you think hard about this problem, 
the principal cause of Negro unrest today 
seems to be unemployment. The jobless 
rate is twice as high among colored as it is 
among whites, and the differential is even 
greater for young unemployed. Why? 

Extremists have charged that it is pure job 
discrimination. But it is not, basically, ex- 
cept that employers naturally discriminate 
against job applicants with the least degree 
of skill. With American industry becoming 
more and more automated, those with the 
fewest skills and the least education have 
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the poorest chance of finding work. This 
hits the Negro hardest. 

Actually, there are more job openings for 
Negroes today than there are qualified Ne- 
groes to fill them. The solution, then, is in 
raising the Negroes’ level of education and 
skills—which is being done gradually— 
and/or providing a greater number of jobs. 

For several decades the broad problem of 
unemployment and related economic ills has 
been attacked from the wrong angle, The 
welfare state has arisen to provide imme- 
diate relief for the symptoms of our plight, 
but there has been little attention paid to 
dealing with the causes of it. 

In fact, the welfare state remedies have 
added to the causes and made the ultimate 
solution more difficult. Byproducts of the 
welfare state are a fantastic rise in the cost 
of living, higher prices, inflation, and stifling 
of capital investment needed to create new 
jobs. All of these have hit the lower eco- 
nomic groups—particularly the Negroes— 
hardest. 

During the last century and early in this 
one, America was able to cope with the 
influx of a large number of immigrants— 
most of whom had fewer skills and a lower 
level of education than the present-day Ne- 
gro. Yet we were able to provide jobs for 
these people and to move them gradually up 
the scale toward a higher standard of living. 
Why? Because the American economy was 
not heavily restricted and taxed by a Gov- 
ernment bent upon treating the symptoms 
of a sick economy. 

Instead, it was free to deal with long- 
range needs by accumulating capital, pro- 
viding a high rate of job expansion and 
producing a wide variety of consumer goods 
better and cheaper. 

The answer to our problems today is not 
another healthy round of welfare state legis- 
lation—a domestic Marshall plan, FEPC, 
bigger and better unemployment insurance 

programs, medicare, Federal aid to educa- 
tion, depressed area bills, etc——which the 
politicians are proposing. 

The answer is to free the American econ- 
omy from the shackles which have already 
been placed upon it. 


Marketing Area, Bonneville Power 
Administration 
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HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1007) to guarantee 
electric consumers in the Pacific Northwest 
first call on electric energy generated at Fed- 
eral hydroelectric plants in that region and 
to guarantee electric consumers in other 
regions reciprocal priority, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
brings directly to the attention of the 
Members this matter of the Secretary of 
the Interior requiring, wherever a line 
goes across Federal land—and it could 
be in the New England States or any 
other part of the country, because we 
have plenty of Federal land all over— 
that private transmission facilities be 
made available for his purposes of estab- 
lishing a national grid. 

This question, whether it is decided 
yes or no today, should be brought up and 
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decided by the Congress in its broad sense 
in the very near future. We are always 
told these things are not in order in con- 
nection with a specific piece of legisla- 
tion. However, we cannot get a piece of 
general legislation heard and brought 
out for a decision. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the bal- 
ance of my time. 


Negroes Traveling the Wrong Road 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Karl O. Spiess, Sr., 1 North 
Fenwick Street, Arlington, Va., nas for- 
warded to me a copy of an editorial 
appearing in the Progressive Farmer 
September issue. 

Mr. Spiess has asked that I read this 
editorial into the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
so that all my colleagues as well as those 
who read this Recor can have the bene- 
fit of the views presented therein. 

The editorial follows in full: 

NEGROES TRAVELING THE WRONG Roap 

Radical Negro leaders need to learn the 
facts of economic life. Not all Negro trou- 
bles are the result of discrimination. Some 
are of his own making. ‘They are due to his 
own sh in training and depend- 
ability. Negroes hold few top jobs. They 
tg hold many more, if they were quali- 

This isn’t to say that U.S. Negroes aren't 
making progress. They have a far better 
standard of living than Negroes in other 
Parts of the world, And, as U.S. News & 
World Report showed recently, the per cap- 
ita income of U.S. Negroes is higher than 
that of modern, up-to-date Western Ger- 
many. 

With as many Negroes as we have in the 
South and with as many of them well to do, 
it is a mystery why they don’t do more for 
themselves. The other day, Atty. Gen. 
Robert Kennedy told a Senate commit- 
tee that In Montgomery, Ala., and Danville, 
Va., & Negro can find overnight accommoda- 
tions in only one listed place, but a white 
man’s dog is welcomed in nine. 

No doubt, Mr. Kennedy intended his testi- 
mony to be an indictment of the South. But 
to us his statement is even more an indict- 
ment of Negroes—for fallure to help them- 
selves. It is indeed deplorable that when 
Negroes travel, they have such poor accom- 
modations. But why in the world don't 
Negroes themselves do something about it? 
Why don't they establish needed hotels, 
cafes, and theaters for their own race? There 
is no law against it. 

Now this is a situation that civil rights has 
nothing to do with. New Jersey has more 
civil rights legislation than any other State 
in the Union. Yet, according to a Negro 
editor in New Jersey, there are more busi- 
nesses owned and operated by Negroes in 
Atlanta, Ga., than in the entire State of New 
Jersey. Indeed, there is abundant evidence 
to show that Negroes are getting ahead in 
business much faster in the South than in 
other parts of the Nation. Dallas, Tex., 18 
said to have three or four Negro millionaires. 
And many Dallas Negroes are in the half- 


million bracket. 
Negro progress toward first-class citizen- 
ship will be exasperatingly slow if it depends 
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solely on force applied through civil rights 
legislation. In the excitement of the hour, 
Negroes are forgetting they have great prob- 
lems to solve for themselves. Negro leaders 
as @ group are doing little to improve the 
deplorable crime record of the race and too 
ttle in telling Negroes that getting a good 
job is one thing, being qualified to hold it is 
another. Self-lmprovement and cooperation 
with well meaning white people of the South 
in working out race relations is the real 
solution. Sit-down strikes and demonstra- 
tions are not only silly, but futile. 


The Problem of Foreign Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLARD S. CURTIN 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. CURTIN. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been considerable publicity on the 
action of the House last week on the 
foreign aid authorization bill. I am sure 
that all of us are deeply interested in the 
feeling of the people back home on this 
Program. For that reason, I, therefore, 
include in the Recorp an editorial which 
appeared on August 25 in the Sunday 
Call-Chronicle, Allentown, Pa., a very 
large newspaper in my district, and 
which said editorial very definitely ex- 
Presses certain views on this program: 
House Cur my ForeicN Am POPULAR sur 

63% BILLION STILL Lor or MONEY 


Just about the time few citizens were ex- 
Pecting anything constructive from the 88th 
Congress, the House somewhat redeemed it- 
self last week by lopping more than a half 
a billion dollars from President Kennedy's 
foreign aid bill. 

One would have to go far to find any ac- 
tion more popular with the average citizen 
Who has long since become sick and tired 
Of the worn and tired arguments put forward 
in favor of squandering their money on 
boondoggles in foreign lands which have 
neither bought us friendship nor materially 
lessened the tensions of the cold war. 

For a long time, including the years of 
Dwight Eisenhower in the White House, the 
argument was that unless we poured our 
billions—more than 100 of them to date 
into the hands of governments abroad these 
Countries would swing into the Communist 
Orbit. This has always been a fake and a 
delusion. 

With the exception of some of the coun- 
tries of Western Europe much of this so- 
Called aid never went for the purposes for 
Which it was intended, Dictators and other 
heads of government used it for whatever 
they pleased. Too much of it never filtered 
down to the poople it was supposed to help. 

was notably the case in the Far Enst, 
Africa and South America. 

When repeated exposure of the real situ- 
tion created a healthy skepticism among 
Americans and roused no little bitterness 
because of the high taxes they had to pay 
to support the program, the tune of the 
foreign aiders changed. More recently the 
Plea has been one of self-interest. Eighty 
Percent of the money given for foreign aid, 
the ergument now goes, is earmarked for ex- 
Penditure for products made in the United 
States. To cut it off now would be to seri- 
~ ously affect our economy and make heavier 
the outward flow of our gold reserves, say 
the proponents of aid on a vast scale. This 
trip around, there were not enough legisla- 
tors to buy the idea. 
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Quite likely one of the reasons for the 
current legislative revolt was the proposal to 
lend almost $1 billion to India so the Goy- 
ernment can build a Government-operated 
steel mill at a place called Bokarto. The 
House knocked this plan out of the running 
last week, but the very fact that it was pro- 
posed with a straight face and fervent pleas 
shows how tough it is to discourage the 
entrenched bureaucracy of the foreign aid 


program. 

If it hadn’t just happened, it would be 
difficult to conceive of responsible persons in 
Government who would propose putting out 
this kind of money at negligible rates of 
interest to an impoverished government to 
create an industry operated under a strictly 
socialistic plan completely contrary to all our 
ideas of free enterprise. None of these same 
advocates would have dared for a minute to 
suggest using Federal tax funds to bail out 
the railroads, for instance, in their currently 
serious difficulties. 

And if this isn’t bad enough, then per- 
haps worse is that Washington's giveaway 
artists wanted to make the handout to an 
unfriendly government. 

Unfriendly is precisely what India has 
been in all the postwar years, despite Prime 
Minister Nehru's purported neutrality. Dur- 
ing most of this time he had been led around 
by one Krishna Menon, a bitter hater of 
Great Britain and the United States and 
avowedly a pro-Communist. Not until the 
Red Chinese moved to the Indian border and 
criticism at home mounted did Nehru put 
Menon under wraps. Late reports indicate 
he is only under wraps and still throwing 
substantial weight in India’s decisions, 

Having ostensibly removed this source of 
Irritation, Prime Minister Nehru, who has 
always been noted for carrying water on both 
shoulders, found it quite natural to call un- 
ashamedly on the United States and Great 
Britain for military supplies of all kinds, 
money, and other aid. All were forthcoming. 
But there is no reason to belleve Nehru or 
his government have changed attitude. 

The answer of the foreign aiders to all this 
is that while Nehru may have his faults, we 
should keep in mind the millions of Indians 
who might turn out to be friends. Nothing 
could be more ridiculous. The fact is a vast 
number of India’s millions, if not most of 
them, can neither read nor write. They are 
too busy trying to scrape together a meal 
every other day to even be aware of the 
existence of the United States. And even if 
we provided 61 billion for a new steel mill 
it is a cinch no one in the Indian Govern- 
ment would make it. a point to tell them 
where the money came from. So our $1 bil- 
lion would not be buying any friendship. It 
would. merely be bailing out—perhaps—a 
man who has done a poor job as head of the 
government and is in our camp for the time 
being simply because he has no other place 
to turn. 

In one way or another this sort of thing 
can be duplicated all over the world as a 
sound and persuasive ent 
squandering more billions on ill-advised for- 
eign aid projects. The American public has 
been aware of these things for a long time. 
The House at long last appears to have be- 
come aware of them, too. 

Friday’s vote in the House has been termed 
a stunning defeat for President Kennedy. It 
should be more properly called a victory for 
commonsense, As Congressman Apam of 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee said 
succinctly: “I think the program has too 
much money and that it has induced care- 
less administration and sloppy programing.” 

Whether the Senate will restore, as has 
happened before, some or all of the cuts in 
the light of Mr. Kennedy’s embittered criti- 
cism is, of course, the biggest question now. 
Certainly, the administration will exert every 
possible pressure to salvage what it can, for 
it is a good bet that our giveaway artists 
abroad have already promised more than 
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they can deliver, if the bill stands as the 
House passed it. 

Let the Senate remember, however, the re- 
ductions have by no means eliminated for- 
eign aid. They have simply brought it into 
a little better balance. No matter how it is 
used, $3.5 billion is still a lot of money. 


The Government in the News Wire 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, the De- 
partment of Agriculture has entered the 
news wire business in bold, flagrant com- 
petition with established private owner- 
ship. To bring this unwarranted venture 
to a halt and to prevent its spread 
throughout the Government bureaucra- 
cy, I have introduced H.R. 8214. Wide 
interest has been expressed by the Na- 
tion's press in this bill to prohibit the 
Government from engaging in the dis- 
semination of news by wire in competi- 
tion with private enterprise. The Asso- 
ciated Press and United Press Interna- 
tional have formally protested to the 
Government the entry of the Department 
of Agriculture into their wire service do- 
main. 


I have been asked in a letter from the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associ- 
ation what I think are the prospects of 
getting the Department of Agriculture 
out of the news wire business. My reply 
is that this is a matter on which I hope 
for speedy action by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce, to 
which H.R. 8214 was referred—an action 
which I have formally requested of the 
committee. 

The grounds on which the AP and 
UPI based their protest to the Govern- 
ment are included in an editorial entitled 
“The Heart of the Matter,” which ap- 
peared in the August 22 issue of the Hol- 
yoke (Mass.) Transcript-Telegram, I 
include the editorial at this point in my 
remarks: 

THE Heart or THE MATTER 

Secretary of Agriculture Orville Freeman 
is back in Washington after a month-long 
visit to places and people in Soviet Russia 
and putting his somewhat battered shoul- 
der—battered by the American farmers who 
blocked his program for putting complete 
control of wheat production in his Depart- 
ment's hand—to a movement that has par- 
ticular interest to the American way of gath- 
ering and distributing the news by 
newspapers. It is the setting up of a news 
wire service, using Government teletype- 
writer circuits provided by the American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. for which rates 
are scheduled to be reduced when other news- 
gathering agencies, notably the Associated 
Press and United Press International, 
have been increased as of August 1, the 
date on which the new Government venture 
went into operation. 

Naturally the AP and UPI have recog- 
nized the significance of the move and went 
exploring. They found plenty to work on, 
and as a result of their discoveries sent a 
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protest the Government going into 
the news wire fleld on the following grounds: 

(1) Under our concept of freedom, it is 
improper for the Government to engage in 
the business of news gathering and dissemi- 
nation, It can too easily become a propa- 
ganda agency. The longstanding policy of 
the Small Business Administration (and its 
predecessor agency, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corp.) has been not to make loans to 
newspapers or broadcast stations because it 
does not wish to create any implications of 
Government influence on editorial content. 
The same policy should apply to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

(2) Government should not engage in any 
enterprise in competition with existing pri- 
vate ownership which is able to provide sat- 
isfactory service, as the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture will be doing in this case. 

(3) The announcement sets up a system 
of censorship by giving the Department of 
Agriculture authority to cancel the service 
of anyone who allegedly abuses the serv- 
ices by misrepresentation of reports, or by 
any other reason when, in its sole judgment, 
such cancellation is desirable.” 

(4) Further expansion of this service—as 
is indicated in a Department of Agriculture 
background memorandum—could easily lead 
to a complete national news wire in direct 
competition with Associated Press and United 
Press International, 

(5) The announced plan has monopolistic 
implications in that only A.T, & T. wires 
can be used although the present privately 
owned news service in this field uses wires 
leased from Western Union. FCC policies 
and actions have been aimed at preserving 
competition in the leased wire fleld between 
A.T. & T. and Western Union, 

(6) The American taxpayers should not be 
expected to pay for news wire services to 
anyone. 

Those six basic arguments go to the heart 
of a matter which is solidly written into the 
American Constitution and the operation 
of that document through close to two cen- 
turies. They, the arguments, should be read 
over and over again by people, regardless of 
party or other more or less natural bonds. 
The easiest understood of the arguments is 
the least verbal and last. Certainly Ameri- 
can taxpayers should not be expected to pay 
for news wire services to anyone. 


Marketing Area, Bonneville Power 
Administration 
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HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 

The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1007) to guarantee 
electric consumers in the Pacific Northwest 
first call on electric energy generated at Fed- 
eral hydroelectric plants in that region and 
to guarantee electric consumers in other 
regions reciprocal priority, and for other pur- 
poses. 

Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, this 
strikes directly at the historic question 
of preference. It would eliminate pref- 
erence in the purchase of power from 
public utilities 10 years after the passage 
of this act insofar as the Pacific North- 
west is concerned. If it were made a 
part of this bill I would anticipate that 
other legislation would be introduced 
eliminating the preference insofar as all 
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other publicly generated power is con- 
cerned. All of the Members of this body 
who have preference customers in their 
districts, who want to continue to buy 
public power at rates less than it costs 
to produce, should certainly vote against 
my amendment. The others I think 
should logically vote for it. 


Save Your Vision Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT DOLE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. DOLE. Mr. Speaker, I am today 
introducing House Joint Resolution 676, 
authorizing and requesting the President 
of the United States to issue a procla- 
mation declaring the first week in March 
of each year to be Save Your Vision 
Week. 

It has been said that most of man’s 
knowledge of the world about him comes 
through his eyesight. For complete 
participation in the joy of living as well 
as in our ordinary day-to-day activities 
the means by which we see—our eyes— 
unquestionably one of man’s most cher- 
ished possessions. 

Save Your Vision Week was first ob- 
served in 1927 and has been sponsored 
annually since then by the American 
Optometric Association, working with 
other organizations to educate our cit- 
and enhancement of their vision. 

Save Your Vision Week in my State 
of Kansas has alerted our citizens to 
specialized vision needs. In 1957 Kan- 
sas initiated a campaign entitled “Read- 
ing Takes Seeing” to emphasize that all 
schoolchildren should have their vision 
screened and those detected with vision 
problems referred to specialists for care. 
In 1959 the importance of vision in driv- 
ing was emphasized. Thousands of cit- 
izens learned their seeing ability was not 
up to par when behind the wheels of 
their automobiles. 

The theme in 1961 was “Enjoy Golden 
Years,” the purpose, to assist the elderly 
person in continuing as a functioning 
individual. “Getting Rid of Vision De- 
linquents“ was the basis for the 1962 
campaign aimed at the estimated 50 
million individuals who fail to take 
proper care of their eyesight. 

The efficiency and productivity of in- 
dustry in Kansas is dependent upon the 
vision of its workers. Breakage, spoilage 
and accidents have been reduced by call- 
ing management’s attention to the 
visual requirements of their plants 
through Save Your Vision Week pro- 
grams, 

A close personal friend, Dr. Arthur D. 
Glenn from my hometown, Russell, 
Kans, is first vice president of the Kansas 
Optometric Association. He knows the 
potential importance of observing this 
special week devoted to informational 
messages and activities concerning a 
priceless possession—our vision, 

The officers of the Kansas Optometric 
Association, in addition to Dr. Glenn, 
are: Harold E. Ripple, Jr., Hiawatha, 
president; Eugene C. Jeffery, Kansas 
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City, Kans., past president; Eugene D. 
Nelson, Topeka, president-elect; L. I. 
Powers, Hutchinson, second vice presi- 
dent; Lewis E. Mock, Jr., Dodge City, 
secretary; Wendell D. Waldie, Wichita, 
treasurer. Officers of the Women’s Aux- 
iliary ave: Mrs. Howard Sharpe, Atwood, 
president; Mrs. Franklin Reinhardt, 
Great Bend, first vice president; Mrs. 
Marvin E. Woolen, Olathe, second vice 
president; Mrs. L. I. Powers, Hutchinson, 
third vice president; Mrs. Harold E. 
Ripple, Hiawatha, secretary; Mrs. 
Harold A. Snider, Emporia, treasurer. 

Some 83 million persons—more than 
half of the total population, six and 
over—are overdue for vision examina- 
tions. It is known that some 51 million 
of them—nearly one-third the total— 
are in immediate need of vision care, 
ranging from a simple correction of their 
lenses to surgical attention. 

The visual welfare of our Nation is a 
matter which should concern us all. Ifa 
few maybe saved from blindness, a few 
more from highway accidents, and oth- 
ers from failure in their jobs, through 
“Save Your Vision Week,” this resolution 
will have served its purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, I call on my colleagues 
to join in support of this most important 
resolution, as set forth below: 

Whereas vision is of the utmost importance 
to every individual and to the Nation as a 
whole; and 

Whereas many Governors and mayors have, 
over the past 36 years, issued proclamations 
calling upon their citizens to give special at- 
tention to vision care during the first week 
in March of each year; and 

Whereas the Government of the United 
States has supported significant research to 
protect man’s priceless gift of vision; and 

Whereas the U.S. Post Office Department 
has authorized the use of special cancella- 
tion stamps during that week and the pre- 
ceding week for the purpose of reminding our 
citizens that their vision demands constant 
care: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, That the President 
of the United States is authorized and re- 
quested to issue annually a proclamation 
designating the first week in March of each 
year as “Save Your Vision Week,” and in- 
viting the Governors and mayors of State 
and local governments of the United States 
to issue similar proclamations. The Presi- 
dent is further requested to consider includ- 
ing in such proclamation an invitation call- 
ing upon the press, radio, television, and 
other communications media, the health care 


professions, and all other agencies and indi- 


viduals concerned with programs for the 
improvement of vision, to unite during such 
week in public activities to impress upon 
the people of the United States the im- 
portance of vision to their own welfare and 
that of our country, and to urge their sup- 
port of programs to improve and protect the 
vision of Americans. 


-Look Who’s Imitating Portugal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


or ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, in 
view of the continued saber rattling by 
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Indonesian President Sukarno, and his 
clear attempt to disrupt the legitimate 
development of neighboring lands, an 
editorial which appeared in this morn- 
ing’s Chicago Tribune is of special sig- 
nificance. I place it into the RECORD at 
this point and also point out that it 
touches very effectively upon issues and 
subjects beyond the immediate Far- 
Eastern complications so consistently 
created by Mr. Sukarno: 
Loox WHo's IMITATING PORTUGAL 


The Indonesian puppet assembly in the 
former Dutch territory of West New Guinea 
has rubber-stamped a resolution declaring 
the country an integral part of Indonesia. 

Thus a people who have resisted Malay and 
Moslem conquerors for nearly 1,000 years 
have been quietly swallowed up by an allen 
government which ts predominantly Malay 
by race and Moslem by religion, And thus 
President Sukarno of Indonesia, no doubt, 
hopes to avoid the referendum which he 
promised when the United Nations handed 
him control of West New Guinea. He fears 
it would result in a vote for independence 
or aMfillation with Australian New Guinea. 

Mr. Sukarno has done precisely what he 
denounces Portugal for doing, and he has 
done it in utter disregard of human rights 
and his own promises. West New Guinea is 
almost as different in ethnology and culture 
from Indonesia as Angola and Mozambique 
are from Portugal. Portugal spent centuries 
developing the colonies which it now con- 
siders integral parts of Portugal, and for the 
most part the natives of its territories have 
benefited. Indonesia has never lifted a 
finger to help the aborigines of West New 
Guinea, and it has neither the money nor 
the inclination to do so now. 

Mr. Sukarno’s attacks on Portugal have 
been joined in by a large and vociferous 
chorus of Afro-Asian politicians. But we 
needn't expect them now to rise to the de- 
tense of the poor people of New Guinea. 
Sukarno is their pal. Portugal isn’t. Noth- 
ing else matters. 


All Philosophy Is Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLARENCE D. LONG 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. LONG of Maryland. Mr. Speaker, 
Mr, John Worthington, editor of the 
Aegis, Bel Air, Md., has ably summarized 
the outlook of the average citizen on the 
subject of Government spending. I am 
Pleased to include his editorial, because 
it deserves a nationwide audience: 

ALL PHILOSOPHY Is SPENDING 

One of the pleasures of vacationing at the 
Same resort year after year is the friendships 
Made and the interest on derives from the 
Progress of individuals and families as time 
Passes on. 

A number of years ago we met a young 
gentleman, who at the time, was the strug- 
gling campaign manager of his close friend, 
George Leader, Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Pennsylvania. 

Mr, Leader became Governor of that Com- 
Monwealth and ever since the stock of our 
new found friend; Otis Morse, has risen un- 


As such, it was interesting to 
hear his comments on the Democratic Party's 
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philosophy as we lulled lazily in the sun on 
the beach, 

He feels that taxes will continue to rise 
as the public demands increased services 
from Government, but on the other hand the 
Pennsylvanian expressed the opinion that 
most Government spending should be con- 
sidered an investment. 

How does one know what the citizens 
demand in services? In our opinion each 
agency of various Government functions at- 
tempts to become bigger and spend more, 
with department oficials themselves dream- 
ing up new ways to be of service to the 
people. ö 

Within the past several months national 
publications have pointed out almost scan- 
dalous spending of public funds, but it 
seems only a few persons in political posi- 
tions want to curtall expenditures. 

Is this country to follow in the footsteps 
of the Roman Empire, as is so often men- 
tioned today? Easy living, physical de- 
terioration and overspending by its govern- 
ment brought on the Romans’ final downfall 
as they became easy prey to enemies. 

We hope not, but sometime in the future 
political leaders of the United States will 
find they have spent more than the people 
can pay for, and the hero of the hour will be 
the man who will rise to the occasion and say 
80, regardless of party. 


Everyone Has a Part in Recreation Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 5, 1963 ~ 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I am glad 
to submit herewith for reprinting in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an editorial en- 
titled Everyone Has a Part in Recrea- 
tion Plan,” which appeared in the Flor- 
ida Times-Union, August 26, 1953. This 
article speaks impressively of the present 
resources and future development of 
Florida’s rich recreational assets> 
EVERYONE Has A Part IN RECREATION PLAN 

Approach of the fall hunting season focuses 
attention once more on the growing im- 
portance of Florida's rich resources for every 
form of wholesome outdoor recreational ac- 
tivity, and the responsibilities shared by 
State and local governments and every Flo- 
ridian individually to insure their fullest 
proper enjoyment while protecting them for 
future generations. ; 

Florida is bountifully blessed with the ter- 
rain, waterways, climate, game, and fish 
which make it a sportsman's paradise. The 
importance of thelr contribution to the 
State's total economy is incalculable, and 
perhaps proportionately greater than that 
of any other State in the Union. 

Such an asset, valuable in both financial 
and human terms, can and must be pro- 
tected against any diminution incident to 
other and equally vital elements in the 
State’s total growth. The steady increase in 
population, spurring the expansion of urban 
areas and new residential developments, the 
welcome addition of new industries and con- 
struction of new highways all have a bear- 
ing on the matter. 

Happily, however, it is not a question of 
either-or. Florida's blessings include ample 
space to accommodate every foreseeable de- 
mand in its destined growth, without. en- 
dangering its recreational resources, The 
need is to take full advantage of the time 
remaining, which fortunately is still ade- 
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quate, for the planning necessary to prevent 
any avoidable confiict, 

A variety of plans and programs are under- 
way to protect and Improve the State's recre- 
ational resources, including the proposed 
constitutional amendment to be voted on 
November 5, authorizing an outdoor recre- 
ation and resources conservation bond issue, 
and joint Federal-State projects for improve- 
ment of fish and wildlife area. 

The individual's responsibility extends, in 
addition to exercising his obligations of citi- 
zenship, to his personal conduct in sharing 
the use of the State's natural bounties. He is 
responsible for learning and abiding by the 
game laws, acting in the spirit of true sports- 
manship, and performing responsibly in 
the exercise of all rules of safety for himself, 
his companions, and all others he may en- 
counter in the field or on the waterways. In 
addition to polishing, oiling, and checking 
their guns in preparation for the approach- 
ing season, hunters new and old could profit- 
ably attend one of the series of firearm safety 
clinics now being held throughout the State. 


National Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOEL T. BROYHILL 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. BROYHILL of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, it gives me pleasure to share 
with my congressional colleagues and all 
who read this Recorp, the thoughtful 
remarks printed by Harvey P. Griffin, 
editor of the Gallatin County Tribune, 
in Bozeman, Mont., concerning our cur- 
rent racial problems throughout the 
Nation. 

I should like to quote, in part, from 
a letter sent to me by a former Bozeman 
resident who has been a constituent of 
mine for a number of years: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In today’s mall, I re- 
ceived my copy of my onetime hometown 
(Bozeman, Mont.) weekly paper—the Gal- 
latin County Tribune—to which I have con- 
tinued subscription for a number of years, 

Enclosed is an editorial of the last issue 
recetved (August 15, 1963) which I think will 
interest you as a refiection of some 
forthright thinking on a problem on which 
too many people are too timid to speak out. 

I hope you can give it some consideration 
for extension of remarks for the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. There are some thoughtful 
statements in the editorial which I think 
can drive home some inescapable facts, dis- 
tasteful as they may be to some few much- 
admired Negro friends. 


The editorial forwarded by my constit- 
uents follows in full: 

NaTIONAL PROBLEM $ 

Here in the Gallatin, where we have vir- 
tually no Negroes, where other troublesame 
minority groups are conspicuous by their 
absence, we have rather prided ourselves 
that the current racial troubles which beset 
so much of the country are not our direct 
concern. 

Two recent statements by Negro leaders, 
however, have so altered the entire picture 
of racial tensions as to remove it from being 
a local problem confined to areas with a 
heavy black population and put it squarely 
in the laps of white America, 

In a telegram to Governor Harrison, Rev. 
L. Francis Griffin of Farmville, president of 
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the Virginia NAACP, and Lester Banks, ex- 
ecutive secretary, declare: 

“There is every intent to make 1963—the 
centennial of the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion—the year of full emancipation. This 
(is) to be accomplished nonviolently, but 
violently if necessary.” S 

The incredible message to the Governor 
of Virginia puts the entire controversy over 
race matters in a new light. So does a state- 
ment made by Rev. Archie Hargraves, a New 
York Negro minister on June 23 at Clark 
College in Atlanta, Ga. The Atlanta Consti- 
tution, on Monday, June 24, 1963, quoted 
this Negro as saying: e 

“The acid test is whether we in America 
can accept the proposition that a Negro 
may marry whomever he loves and loves 
him. The Christian church will either prove 
itself or destroy itself on the basis of its 
response to this proposition.” 

There you have it. The Negro problem 
isn’t a sectional problem any more. It is a 
national problem and it ranges from one 
side of the Nation to the other. 

Throughout all this emotional but 
thoughtless turmoil not one word is pub- 
lished in our press about the Negro’s quali- 
fications to live in social equality with 
whites. No one mentions his criminal rec- 
ord, his primitive living habits, his illiter- 
acy, his backwardness after 100 years of 
freedom while living in a civilized white en- 
vironment. 

Emboldened by their widespread but un- 
realistic support—some sincere but short- 
sighted, some cynical and vote baiting— 
Negroes are demanding something they have 
not earned and are incapable of practicing. 
It took the white Caucasian race 6,000 years 
to earn that something we call Western civil- 
ization. It may take the Negro 6,000 years. 
He is only just starting. 

The test questions of a white man's sin- 
cerity on these issues are plain: 

1, Will you send your children to school 
with Negroes? 

2. Will you live next door to Negroes? 

3. Will you associate with Negroes socially, 
in your home, in your club? 

4. Will you approve of your children mar- 
rying Negroes? 

We have yet to find a politican, even 
among the “liberals”, who will answer pub- 
licly those four questions, They are afraid 
to tell the truth. 

On Sunday night, July 21, 1963, over sta- 
tion KTTV in Los Angeles, four Negro lead- 
ers, each representing a different black or- 
ganization, were given a full two hours to 
state their demands. 

Three of these Negroes agreed completely 
that the Negro demand is for “compensatory 
preference.” This was their exact term. 

These words are a demand that Negroes in 
the United States be given at once, with no 
delay at all for any reason, special privileges, 
by law, over all other citizens of our country, 
and at the expense of citizens other than 
Negroes, 

It was stated by Wyatt Walker, assistant 
to Martin Luther King, and agreed by the 
others, that in order for their demands to 
be met, American legislatures, courts and 
law had to be bypassed, the Constitution 
must be replaced, and our entire economic 
system, educational procedures, free enter- 
prise structures and profit system had to be 
abolished and that America had to move 
rapidly to a Socialist system. 

It was stated that the whites of America 
were in great debt to the Negroes and that 
“mere equality” for Negroes was insufficient 
and inadequate, and that massive prefer- 
ential treatment” by coercive force, if neces- 
sary, must be imposed on white Americans 
to force payment of this debt now. 

One incredible aspect of this so-called civil 
rights development is the assumption that 
the 90 percent white population are going 
to surrender to the 10 percent Negro popula- 
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tion their heritage of decency, law and order, 
freedom and genuine civil rights. That in 
the name of equality, white America give up 
its liberty. ; 

In considering this racial problem one re- 
calls the realistic words of Lincoln spoken 
August 14, 1862, to a delegation of some 500 
free Negroes in Washington. Lincoln said: 

“Even when you cease to be slaves you are 
yet far removed from being placed on an 
equality with white people. On this broad 
continent not a single man of your race is 
made the equal of a single man of ours. 
Go where you are treated the best, and the 
ban is still upon you. I cannot alter it if I 
would.” 

One cannot conceive the Negroes will ob- 
tain what they demand. There is too much 
pride of race among white people to ever 
let them submit to the mongrelization that 
always follows miscegenation. 


What Lesson Does History Teach? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the road 
to dictatorship has not changed since 
Caesar destroyed the Republic of Rome. 
He destroyed the free forums of the peo- 
ple, he squandered the substance of the 
nation, and he rode roughshod over the 
rights of all who opposed his schemes. 

Raymond Moley, in the September 
issue of Newsweek, has written an inter- 
esting article on Caesar the Destroyer.” 
I include as a part of my remarks. 
Members of Congress and the American 
people may decide if there is an analogy 
somewhere in this story. 

CAESAR THE DESTROYER 
(By Raymond Moley) 


Royalty, said Walter Bagehot nearly a cen- 
tury ago, is one person doing interesting 
things. A republic is many people doing un- 
interesting things. The British could un- 
derstand obedience to a queen. They had 
only hazy notions about law without a 
queen. The explanation is that human feel- 
ings are strong and human reason is weak. 

This explains not only the durability of 
the British Crown but why Americans have 
always been intrigued by activist statesmen 
like T.R. and F.D.R. but have been left cold 
by the sober lawfulness of the two Tat ts. 

It is also, in part, the reason why Julius 
Caesar has been exalted over Cicero. From 
Theodor Mommsen’s scholarly but slanted 
history of Rome to the present gaudy pro- 
duction of “Cleopatra,” Caesar's virtues have 
been exaggerated. Mommsen's history, upon 
which most academic blessings have been 
bestowed, was written in the 1850's when the 
author was eagerly anticipating the coming 
of a German Empire. 

A week ago I commented upon a quite 
different interpretation of the dissolution of 
the Roman Republic by John Dickinson, an 
immensely talented American lawyer, pro- 
fessor, and scholar, An excerpt from Dickin- 
son's 3,000 manuscript pages has been edited 
by George Lee Haskins, a colleague of Dickin- 
son (“Death of a Republic,” Macmillan). 
The book mainly concerns the period from 
Caesar's first consulship to his assassina- 
tion in 44 B.C. In Dickinson's account 
Caesar is the enemy and Cicero the consci- 
ence of republicanism. At issue were the 
laws and constitutional institutions of the 
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dying Roman Republic. Involved In the 
revolution were the patricians, the constitu- 
tionalists, conspirators, and politicians, and 
the urban masses in the city of Rome. 


DECAY OF CHARACTER 


The once-sturdy fiber of the Roman people 
as well as their protective institutions had 
been undergoing a decline for a long time. 
Dickinson makes special mention of the 
Gracchus brothers in the second century 
B.C. Contrary to the stories we read in our 
schoolbooks, these individuals were dem- 
agogs who corrupted the populace and 
undermined the constitution. Caesar bullt 
his power through this weakness. 

In his earlier years Caesar employed the 
tactics of machine politics with which 
Americans are so well acquainted. His ma- 
chine operated through bribery, daring 
us tions, and public benefactions with 
money provided by callous and ambitious 
rich Romans. His henchmen won support 
by public handouts when expedient and oc- 
casionally by planned violence and disorder. 
As he rose to supreme power, Caesar secured 
for himself election to one republican office 
after another, even attaining the sacred of- 
fice of pontiff to clothe himself with reli- 
gious authority. Later his well-adyertised 
military expeditions yielded personal glam- 
our and spoils for the Roman mobs. In the 
aftermath of the Cleopatra affair he beguiled 
Romans with the absurd image of himself 
as a peer of the gods. 


CICERO’S OPPOSITION 


Dickinson says Caesar substituted “a new 
mystica] basis of authority for the traditional 
sanctions of the old republic. At the mo- 
ment of his death he had built nothing, 
founded nothing * * * [except] a psycho- 
logical acceptance for his rule.” Into this 
vacuum moved the emperors and the 
Praetorian Guard. 

Cicero struggled against this institutional 
corruption. The principles embodied in his 
Speeches and writings were the supremacy 
of law which rested upon long-term con- 
cepts of justice, the exercise of official power 
under the limitations of republican institu- 
tions, checks and balances to prevent the 
abuse of authority, respect for organic 
growth represented in traditions of proven 
worth. Finally, he held that the character 
of government is determined by the integrity 
of the people who live under it. Cicero saw 
government as an agency under law and 
above the caprice of classes or even of 
majorities. 

He labored for these ideas to His death. 
But he failed in the context of a greatly 
enfeebled and corrupted Roman character. 

His warnings embody wisdom which our 
generation will ignore at deadly peril to 
human liberty. 


Alliance for Progress Program Cut , 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HERMAN TOLL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. TOLL. Mr. Speaker, the House 
last week cut the authorization for the 
Alliance for Progress from $600 million 
to $450 million. This was a 25-percent 
reduction which was included in the mo- 
tion to recommit the Foreign Assistance 
Act of 1963. I opposed the motion, be- 
cause I believed it was not in the interest 
of our country, and it did not help the 
security of our country. This cut in the 
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authorization also hurt the program for 
South America, which certainly needs all 
the help we can give the Latin American 
countries. 

Iam including below an item from the 
Philadelphia Inquirer of August 26, 1963, 
relating to Dr, Martin J. Forman, who 
lives in my community and whom I know 
very well. Dr. Forman has been com- 
mended for the help he has given to Lat- 
in American countries under the Alliance 
for Progress program, This involved the 
feeding of hungry children who needed 
help. The motion to recommit did not 
consider the needs of these children. 

I hope the Members will read this news 
item. I am glad that I have a constitu- 
ent who is doing such wonderful work, 
and I join in commending him for his 
fine efforts. 

The article follows: 

FORMAN HAILED FOR Work IN LATIN AMERICA 

A Philadelphia sociologist has been hailed 
as the “moving spirit’ behind a program 
which has fed more than 5 million chil- 
dren in Latin 3 In the last year. 

Dr. Martin J. Forman, of 1986 Renovo 
Road, West Oak Lane, was paid tribute by 
Teodoro Moscoso, U.S, coordinator for the 
Alliance for Progress, as the man who is do- 
ing the real work“ in Operation Ninos, In 
Spanish, ninos“ means children. 

The operation was organized when Presi- 
dent Kennedy expressed concern about 
hunger in Latin America. Dr. Forman was 
named program coordinator. 

In Bolivia, 270,000 children are receiving 
food under the program as compared to only 
9.500 receiving food under all other U.S. pro- 
grams a year ago. In Brazil, Operation 
Ninos has reached 3 million children and is 
expected to feed 4 million next year. 

A graduate of South Philadelphia High 
School, Temple University and the University 
of Pennsylvania, Dr. Forman served as soci- 
Ologist on Penn's faculty from 1952 to 1956. 

In January of 1957 he became director of 
International House in Taipei. Taiwan. He 
later jained the Foreign Service and served in 
the Far East until the spring of 1962. He 
Was then appointed head of the social and 
economic development section of Food for 
Peace, Operation Ninos" parent. 

Dr. Forman's program has been so success- 
ful in Peru that Peace Corpsmen report 
many there refer to the Alliance for Progress 
as the “Alianza para los NInos“ —Alllance for 
Children. 


Marketing Area, Bonneville Power 
Administration 


SPEECH 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, August 27, 1963 


The House in Committee of the Whole 
House on the State of the Union had under 
consideration the bill (S. 1007) to guar- 
antee electric consumers in the Pacific 
Northwest first call on electric energy gen- 
erated at Federal hydroelectric plants in 
that region and to guarantee electric con- 
Sumers in other regions reciprocal priority, 
and for other purposes. 


(Mr. HOSMER asked and was given 
Permission to revise and extend his re- 
marks.) 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, I am 
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opposed to this bill and I am not equiv- 
ocating about being opposed to it. In 
my opinion, if somebody had taken the 
Ten Commandments and written them 
out upside down and backwards, it just 
about would amount to this bill. I-say 
that after a long, serious, hard study of 
it. The reason why we have the bill 
before us has been explained. ‘They 
have this new transmission line tech- 
nology which allows the transmission of 
electricity over greater distances than 
before. To the people up in the Pacific 
Northwest this simply means somebody 
else is now going to have a shot at their 
cheap Government power, As the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. Petty] 
explained to you, the chamber of com- 
merce and almost everybody else in the 
Pacific Northwest is for this legislation. 
Of course. They are not going to go 
out and shoot Santa Claus. They are 
going to try to build a wall around the 
Pacific Northwest and keep other people 
from coming in and getting this power 
out. 

So, in essence, in the beginning of this 
battle, when it started out a couple of 
legislative years ago, the forces of greed 
were fighting the forces of greed. The 
public power people outside of the Pa- 
cific Northwest were screaming against 
this legislation and the people in the 
Pacific Northwest were screaming for it. 
Under those circumstances, of course, 
public power forces were in considerable 
disarray and it was necessary for the 
people down in the Interior Department, 
who are interested in having all power 
of the Nation controlled from Washing- 
ton, to do something to put them back 
together so that they can get a united 
front to get more appropriations out of 
this Congress for more public power gen- 
erating facilities and for more public 
power transmission facilities. They did 
& pretty slick job of it here, They accom- 
plished the maneuver by promising the 
people of the Pacific Northwest this bill, 
denying regional power preference to all 
others, then placating the nonpreferred 
they will get theirs in the form of new 
Federal generating plants and transmis- 
sion lines financed out of the Public 
Treasury. 

Mr. GUBSER. Mr. Chairman, will 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOSMER. I yield to the gentle- 
man from California. 

Mr. GUBSER. Will the gentleman in- 
form me, if this bill were not to become 
law, what is the reason why an intertie 
between the Pacific Northwest and the 
Southwest could not be built and the 
benefits which have been explained 
made available? 

Mr. HOSMER. I will tell the gentle- 
man the exact reason; because private 
power facilities would have to construct 
it in order to insulate the Pacific North- 
west against preference. customers out- 
side the area. The Department of the 
Interior does not want private people to 
build these lines because, if they do, the 
private people are going to get a leg in 
the national power grid that is coming 
up and the bureaucrats in Washington 
will not be able to control it so easily. 
That is why we have this legislation be- 
fore us. 

Mr.GUBSER. I thank the gentleman. 
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Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Chairman, let us 
see how this scheme works. People in 
the Pacific Northwest say they want to 
have all the Bonneville power they can 
get, at one basic prime rate that has been 
in effect since 1939—since 1939—with- 
out one increase in power rates. In order 
to do that, they have put the gimmick in 
section 1 of this bill. Section 1 of this 
bill contains a bunch of definitions and 
if you are persistent enough you can get 
all the way through them. And this is 
what you find out. You find out that by 
law this Congress is defining Bonneville 
firm power as any power that anybody in 
the Pacific Northwest at any time, for 
the next 1,000 years, if it lasts that long, 
wants. The bill goes further to say 
something else—namely, anything else 
is dump power. It could be power as 
firm as the rock of Gibralter—but the 
law says it is dump power. Only that 
can be exported, and in exporting it, it 
must be sold at dump rates. 

Mr. Chairman, they tell you that we 
are going to pick up $10 to $12 million 
annually for the Federal Government 
through this magnificent piece of legis- 
lation. Let me tell you this, if it were 
not for this piece of legislation, if we 
got them to do what they ought to do 
there, firm up the power the way it 
ought to be firmed up, we would be 
getting $100 million a year for the Fed- 
eral Government. When you are voting 
“Yes” on this bill you are voting to keep 
that money out of the Federal Treasury; 
you are voting a legislative fiction as to 
what firm power and what dump power 
is. You are voting against all sanity in 
utility economics when you vote for this 
bill. That is the reason I make no bones 
about being against it. 

The purpose of the bill, namely, keep- 
ing the mouths of the people of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, up to the Treasury, suck- 
ing out cheap kilowatts, could have been 
accomplished in other ways. The Fed- 
eral Power Commissioners in the report 
on the bill quarreled with this legislation. 
They do not like it. They said that with- 
out all these inane consequences it in- 
volves, we could have given these people 
what they want merely by giving the 
Bonneville Administrator the power ad- 
ministratively to define some reasonable 
kind of a marketing area. Instead of 
that we have before us a gimmick that 
takes care of the cheap power users in 
the Pacific Northwest at the expense of 
everybody else, keeps everybody else 
from ever getting a shot at this power 
they help pay for since it is paid for by 
all the people of the United States. You 
give any industry, for all future time, 
that wants to go out to the Pacific North- 
west and put in a big, costly, power- 
consuming plant—private industry, 
mind you now, say another paper com- 
pany—the guarantee of access to this 
cheap public power over and above some 
public power user who happens to be 
just outside the borders of the Pacific 
Northwest. 

You gentlemen who live in the South- 
ern part of the country and who have 
your paper mills just realize that some- 
body is going to go out to the Pacific 
Northwest and take advantage of this 
cheap power that is legislated into law 
by Congress to make paper. Then that 
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company is going to go, say, to Chicago 
and bid on a paper contract cheaper 
than your plant in the South can bid. 
It will get the contract. Your people are 
not going to get it because Congress to- 
day passed this bill. 

We started out many, many years ago 
with this preference business—and 
perhaps themit was a good thing. Per- 
haps preference to public power bodiès 
and cheap public power when the Pacific 
Northwest was in its swaddling clothes 
and you had to chop down a few trees 
to get from one small community to 
another, was good, Maybe it helped 
build up what is now a very modern, a 
very progressive part of the country. 
But let me tell you such a sure-win gim- 
mick of decades ago may be the sure-lose 
_ gimmick in modern America, which in- 

terferes with, impedes and makes more 
costly the economic progress of this coun- 
try. It is going to make necessary— 
because it defies modern day economics— 
untold billions of dollars of investment 
in added generating facilities so the 
American people can have the power they 
need as consumption of power increases. 
Confining these kilowatts up in the Pa- 
cific Northwest prevents proper pooling 
of power, which in turn imposes require- 
ments for construction of facilities not 
otherwise needed. It is uneconomic in 
other ways, too.. Oh, we can have some 
tie lines and we can transfer some dump 
power that can be cut off on a few days’ 
notice. But we cannot now with this 
piece of legislation ever have a power 
pool for all the Pacific States and throw 
all of the generating facilities of all of 
these States of the West together, both 
hydro and through thermal and achieve 
the efficiences permitted by modern tech- 
nology. As the decade of the sixties 
progresses into the decade of the seven- 
ties and then on into the decade of the 
eightics— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the 
gentleman from California has expired. 

Mr. WESTLAND. Mr. Chairman, I 
yield the gentleman 5 additional minutes. 

Mr. HOSMER.’ Mr. Chairman, as we 
go into these periods ahead where the 
power requirements of this country 
double, my friends, double every decade, 
we are going to have this and probably 
other similar legislative obstructions 
based on this as a precedent, in the road 
of developing the power that the United 
States of America needs for its economy 
and, if you will, needs for its race for 
survival in a hostile world. Now, Mr. 
Chairman, there is in my opinion only 
one redeeming feature of this entire 
piece of legislation and that is the fea- 
ture that was introduced by the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. WESTLAND]. 
I mentioned this national power grid 
that will surely come into being, even 
though it may, to an extent, be Balkan- 
ized by legislation such as this. I men- 
tioned the desire and the greed of Fed- 
eral bureaucrats to be the ones that build 
this grid, or at least control it, and be- 
come the force that hereby control the 
combined power resources of the Nation. 
They want to get their greedy hands on 
the Nation’s kilowatts and in that way 
exercise a dictatorial control over the 
entire economy of the country. I have 
mentioned those. 
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Now, the present Secretary of the In- 
terior wants to be able to get away with 
building a national power grid, these 
very costly transmission lines, to lace to- 
gether the Nation without coming to the 
authorizing committees of Congress to 
do so. He just wants to be able to go 
down and some afternoon at a crowded 
Appropriations Committee hearing and 
get $100 million, $200 million, or $500 
million, or whatever amount of millions 
of dollars he needs for this purpose. He 
does not want to stand the careful 
scrutiny of an authorizing committee 
to determine whether or not his lines are 
those lines that are going to be best for 
the country. The Westland amendment 
prevents this and we should retain it 
at all costs. 

Mr. Chairman, as a matter of fact, the 
inconsistency of the Department of the 
Interior on this subject is truly amazing. 
The Secretary wants to come only to the 
Appropriations Committee, get money, 
and build a vast tieline between the 
Pacific Northwest and the Pacific South- 
west, to be followed by another, vaster, 
second tieline on the basis that these 
interconnect generation centers and load 
centers. A 

At one and the same time he also is 
planning to come to Congress with a 
multibillion-dollar program of ~ dual- 
purpose atomic reactors for the produc- 
tion of both power and fresh water. 
The thing about these dual-purpose re- 
actors is this: Although they may be 
needed, although they may be good, al- 
though they may be the finest way there 
is to satisfy requirements for both water 
and power—although I do not neces- 
sarily admit it—these dual-purpose reac- 
tors are going to have to be confined to 
certain locations in this country. The 
amount of polluted material that will 
come out of these plants, the polluted 
water, means you cannot put them in- 
land; you have to put them on a seacoast 
somewhere where you can get rid of this 
polluted water. These dual-purpose 
reactors are planned at 5 million kilo- 
watts capacity. They will be restricted 
in their location. They have to be near 
a salt water source and an ocean to 
dump pollutants in. They will entirely 
relocate the centers of power production 
in this country to new and different 
locations. Yet the Secretary of the 
Interior in his plans has not even men- 
tioned this feature. He might ask Con- 
gress to build these expensive interties, 
up to a quarter billion dollars at a crack, 
in areas where within a decade the 
power consumption and power produc- 
tion centers would be so drastically al- 
tered that these lines would no longer 
serve a purpose, This could come about 
long before the lines were ever paid for 
by the power users. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to be 
able to beat this bill. In my opinion it 
is in all respects a bad bill. I have six 
amendments I am going to offer to this 
bill, and I do not expect them to be 
adopted because many will think they 
are too radical. One of them, for in- 
stance, would require that 10 percent be 
added on to these Bonneville rates and 
the money to be used to help the Treas- 
ury reduce the national debt. That 
is really a radical idea nowadays. 
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These people who have not had a boost 
in their power bills since 1939 are not 
going to take kindly to asking them to 
pay 10 percent more even though others, 
since 1939 have accepted very much 
greater increases, That would be just 
too old frontierish to contemplate. 
I do not expect them to be adopted, but 
I hope offering them will at least prick 
the consciences of some. 


Buddhists in Hawaii Call for Restoration 
of Religious Freedom in South Viet- 
nam 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SPARK M. MATSUNAGA 


OF HAWAII 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. MATSUNAGA. Mr. Speaker, the 
whole world has been shocked by the ac- 
tions of the Government of South Viet- 
nam in its brutal repression of a right 
held sacred in America—the right to 
freedom of religion. 

The 51st Annual Legislative Assembly 
of the Honpa Hongwanji Mission of 
Hawaii, representing a membership of 
some 50,000 persons in Hawaii, passed a 
resolution at its convention held in Hilo, 
Hawaii, August 13 to 15, 1963, asking that 
the freedom-loving peoples of all coun- 
tries join in a call upon the Government 
of South Vietnam to desist from further 
persecutions and make amends in a hu- 
manitarian way for its inexcusable ac- 
tions and restore the fundamental rights 
of men to the people of that country. 

I have been informed by Bishop Chi- 
toku Morikawa of the Honpa Hongwanji 
Mission of Hawaii and by Susumu Yoshi- 
kami, the assembly chairman, that this 
action arose from a genuine concern for 
the lives and well-being of not only the 
Buddhists but also of the non-Budd- 
hists of South Vietnam, They also fear 
the disruption of harmony between peo- 
ples of various religious and racial back- 
grounds, not only in South Vietnam, but 
also in all other countries in which mul- 
tireligious and multiracial peoples live 
side by side. 

The resolution reads as follows: 
RESOLUTION, 51st LEGISLATIVE ASSEMBLY, 

Honpa HONGWANJI Mission or HAWAN, AU- 

cust 13 To 15, 1963 

Whereas disturbing news of religious per- 
secution against Buddhists in South Viet- 
nam, with that country’s government as the 
instigator of this great unrest, is being heard 
around the world reaching even this far- 
flung corner of the globe; and 

Whereas the unrest has now reached pro- 
portions almost beyond human understand- 
ing in its yiclousness, as evidenced by the 
cruel and inhumane atrocities inflicted upon 
the freedom-loving Buddhists of that coun- 
try, to wit: the massacre of the followers of 
Lord Buddha gathered for the observation of 
his birth on May 8, 1963, in the Tu Dam 
Pagoda, in Hue, arising out of the issuance 
of a discriminatory government edict pro- 
hibiting the hoisting of the Buddhist flags; 
and 

Wherens Dictator-President Ngo Dim Diem, 
his elder brother, Archbishop of Hue, Ngo 
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Dim Thuc, his younger brother, and Political 
Adviser, Ngo Dim Nhu, hold unlimited con- 
trol over the policies of South Vietnam, 
bringing about the elimination of the sepa- 
ration of state and church so necessary in 
the well-being of any freedom-loving coun- 
try; and 

Whereas protests and appeals from the 
Buddhist leaders and organizations, includ- 
ing the Cambodian Government, have met 
nothing but deaf ears, while the suppression, 
oppression, and persecution of Buddhists are 
being intensified; and 

Whereas Buddhism has been the religion 
of Vietnam from time immemorial, and 
80 percent of the total population of about 
15 minion are Buddhists even to this day, 
and thus entitled to worship and to propa- 
gate their religion freely, without fear of 
harrassment and without fear of prosecu- 
tion; and 

Whereas Buddhists of the world should 
join in a united effort to bring this matter 
to the attention of the freedom-loving peo- 
ples of all countries, so that the peoples 
of all religions may be made aware of the 
existence of such a dastardly situation in 
Vietnam, and request their support and 
cooperation in the eradication of this great 
shame: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the delegates assembled at 
this the 5lst Annual Legislative Assembly 
of the Honpa Hongwanji Mission of Hawaii 
decry and protest the intolerable situation 
existing in Vietnam, call upon the Govern- 
ment to desist from further persecutions and 
make amends in a humanitarian way for 
what has gone on, and restore the funda- 
mental rights of men to the people of that 
country; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to Hon. U Chan Htoon, Presi- 
dent, the World Fellowship of Buddhists; 
Hon. U Thant, Secretary-General, United Na- 
tions; President John F. Kennedy, United 
States of America; Hon. Daniel K. Inouye, 
US. Senator, Hawall; Hon, Hiram L. Fong, 
U.S. Senator, Hawalli; Hon. Spark M. Mat- 
sunaga, Congressman, Hawaii; Hon. Thomas 
P. Gill, Congressman, Hawali; Lord Abbot 
Kosho Ohtani, Nishi Hongwanji, Kyoto, 
Japan; President, Japan Buddhist Associa- 
tion; Pope Paul VI, Vatican City, Rome, 
Italy; Hon. Harold Macmillan, Prime Minis- 
ter, United Kingdom; President Charles de 
Gaulle, Paris, France; and Hon: Henry Cabot 
Lodge, Ambasador, Saigon, South Vietnam. 


What Happened to the Vigor? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOB WILSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. BOB WILSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Bangor Daily News, of August 
20, 1963: 

WHAT HAPPENED TO THE VIGOR? 

Looking back over the accomplishments 
Of the Kennedy administration, we find our- 
Sclves wondering what is new about the New 
Frontier. And where is the vigor we heard 
so much about? 

Lack of vigorous action led to the calam- 
{tous failure of the Bay of Pigs invasion 
aimed at the ousting of the Castro regime in 
Cuba. The President did employ vigor—and 
the Nation applauded him—when he de- 
manded last October that the Soviets get 
their military forces out of Cuba. But then 
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the vigor wilted. There was no follow- 
through. As a result, Soviet. weapons and 
some 13,000 troops and techniclans remain 
on the island. 

The administration has done no better on 
the international economic front. Congress 
passed the Trade Expansion Act on the 
strength of glowing assurances by the White 
House of what could be accomplished. But 
when it came to using the act's authority to 
negotiate trade agreements with the Common 
Market, the administration found it was up 
against a sharp set of horse traders who were 
willing to take but not give. 

A disillusioned administration is now 
planning tariff retaliations against the Com- 
mon Market countries. What this may ac- 
complish remains to be seen, Certainly, it 
is belated. 

‘The unfavorable balance of payments con- 
tinues to harass the Government. The ad- 
ministration recently moved to ease the 
situation by imposing a tax on American 
purchases of foreign securities. But this 
proved to be an act of haste rather than of 
vigor. Canada and Japan, two of the Na- 
tion's staunchest allies, immediately pro- 
tested. Such a tax would discourage Ameri- 
can investment, which both countries de- 
pend upon for industrial development. And 


so the administration is making an agon- 


izing reappraisal. 

Certainly, the administration has not em- 
ployed much vigor in pressing its domestic 
programs. The White House has an abun- 
dance of supporters in the Democratic Con- 
gress but little is being done. The much- 
publicized tax cut plan rémains a plan and 
nothing more. : 

Whatever may come of the railroad feath- 
erbedding dispute, the administration has 
been letting this critical issue dangie for 
want of decision. The White House has 
been handling this with long-handled 
tongs—fearful of a crippling strike and 
fearful, politically, of the railroad unions. 

Less would be expected of the Democratic 
administration if so much had not been 
promised. There was to be a new day and 
a New Frontier. But what is new and what 
is better? “Vigor” has become a White House 
byword but; so far, only a word. 


Bad Cut for the Americas 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN J. ROONEY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. ROONEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Evening Star, 
August 27, 1963: 

Bap CUT FOR THE AMERICAS 

Although the inter-American Alliance for 
Progress has been disappointing in many 
ways—and even moribund in some places 
it still has promise and vitality in it as it 
begins its third year of operations. That is 
why the House, in making other cuts in the 
foreign aid authorization bill, should have 
supported the administration’s request for 
$600 million for the Alliance in the next 
fiscal year. 

The House has reduced that figure by $150 
million, and President Kennedy has re- 
sponded with these words; “Under the terms 
of this bill, hopeful social and economic 
progress in Latin America will be stalled and 
our shield against Communist aggression in 
this hemisphere will be weakened. It will 
mean that the Soviet Union will be giving 
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almost as much to the small island of 
Cuba, as the United States is to the whole 
of Latin America. This is no way to defeat 
communism.” 

These are strong words, and perhaps a bit 
on the rated and oversimplified side. 
But there can be no doubt that the House 
cut threatens to have a demoralizing effect 
on all our friends to the south who believe 
that there is something much more than 
mere rhetorical possibilities in the Alliance 
for Progress. And this is particularly true 
because of the fact—as just emphasized by 
Dr. Milton Eisenhower (who strongly favors 
the Alliance})—that the whole enterprise is 
under heavy attack from the extremists. 
These Include, at one end, the Communists, 
who regard chaos as their best handmaiden. 
And at the other end, according to Dr. El- 
senhower, are the oligarchists, the privi- 
leged, who stand for nothing but the most 
glacial sort of social change.” 

It is against these opposing oppressive and 
retrogressive or standstill forces that. the 
Alliance for Progress has been designed to 
operate and bring about a better word south 
of the Rio Grande. Of course, not even the 
most optimistic New Frontiersman now feels 
that such a world can be brought into being 
ina hurry. But good advances are in sight, 
or at least possible. Thus, by way of example, 
Peru, Argentina, and the countries of Central 
America are committed to programs that 
should lead to genuine economic, political, 
and social betterment. 

As for Brazil, the biggest and potentially 
the richest of all our neighbors in the Ameri- 
cas, it has done a poor job trying to curb its 
inflation and take care of its other woes. 
That is one of the reasons why the House has 
voted as it has. We submit, howeyer, that 
there continues to be a lot of hope for the 
Brazilians and that the Alliance for ` 
given time and our country’s help, will haye 
a chance of attaining its goals. 

Meanwhile, the Senate will do a good day’s 
work if it will undo what the House has done 
in this matter. Meanwhile, too, what should 
be kept in mind is that the United States 
withholds funds from countries like Brazil 
when the fail to abide by the Alliance's rules. 
This is a fact that should reassure those who 
have suspected that our Government has 
been just throwing money away in the Amer- 
icas, wantonly, without any political or other 
sense. 


If It Doesn’t Help the Communists, It’s 
No Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


Or TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker,. Soviet 
Russia has never made any secret of its 
strategy in seeking to rule the world. 
The code of communism demands that 
the end they seek justifies the means. 
They proudly boast that they do not 
honor agreements, that lying is a na- 
tional policy when it serves their pur- 
pose; the world has seen how little value 
they set upon human life. With no be- 
lief in God and devoted to dialectic 
Materialism, human beings are merely. 
animals to be used or eliminated as their 
use or elimination benefits the Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

Khrushchev is the current high priest 
of the cult of communism. He has risen 
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to his post of power over the bodies of 
thousands of helpless and innocent men 
and women. The blood is still fresh on 
his hands from the freedom fighters in 
Hungary. Now we are asked to believe 
that suddenly his past means nothing, 
that he has changed into a benevolent 
and lovable grandfather who is deeply 
concerned with the lives of our children. 

Before we are too carried away with 
the naive optimism of President Ken- 
nedy, his Secretary of State, and his 
special envoy to the Soviet Union, let us 
remember what Khrushchev and other 
Communist leaders have done in the 
past. What is “Back of Russia's Sudden 
‘Soft’ Line” is all too clearly outlined in 
an article from the September 2 issue of 
U.S. News & World Report. Is it not 
just commonsense to review this history 
before tying our hands with the test ban 
treaty or entering into other agreements 
with a government that knows no 
honor? 

The article follows: 

Back oF Russta’s SUDDEN “Sorr” Line 
[Reported from London, Vienna, Paris, and 
Washington] 

Less than a year ago, Nikita Khrushchev 
was rushing his missiles into Cuba, getting 
set to blow the United States to kingdom 
come, 

Today, the Soviet dictator is all smiles and 
good will. Visiting Yugoslavia he hugged 
and kissed his host, President Tito, the Com- 
munist who has succeeded in getting billions 
of dollars in U.S. aid. 

There is a blooming private correspondence 
between Khrushchey and President Kennedy. 
There is a private, closed-circuit, teletype- 
writer “hot line” being set up between the 
Kremlin and the White House. 

There is a new treaty which bans nuclear 
testing in the atmosphere and underwater. 
There are plans for cooperation in space ex- 
periments. There is talk of other agree- 
ments bewteen Russians and Americans. 

Why? What has changed in these 11 
months? Looking at the contact points of 
cold war, it is hard to find real change. 

Khrushehev's own Russian troops still oc- 
cupy their Cuban bases. East German 
Reds on Khrushchey’s orders still are shoot- 
ing down unarmed Germans to escape 
over, under, or through the Red-built Wall 
into West Berlin. 

In Latin America, in Africa too, Soviet 
Agents appear to be as active as ever before, 
if not more so. Communist aid still goes to 
guerrilla fighters who are killing American 
soldiers in South Vietnam’s war. 

Khrushchev no longer boasts of the rockets 
which may still be in Castro’s Cuba. Other- 
wise the cold war is clearly still on. Yet 
Khrushchev has made “deals” with the 
United States and hopes for more. Why? 

Western experts on Soviet policy are in 
agreement that Communists do not make 
deals with non-Communists merely for ap- 
Ppearance’s sake, Russia's leaders must see 
gains for Moscow or there is no deal. 

What does Khrushchey feel he is gaining 
with the test ban? Answering this and 
other questions, experts on Soviet policy in 
the United States and abroad provide at 
least one common answer: Out of deals with 
the United States, Khrushchey hopes to 
make not just one gain, but many. 

NIKITA’S BOAST 
In a message to Red Chinese leaders who 


attacked the Russia-United States test- ban 


deal, Khrushchey, on August 21, boasted of 
“our victory.” 

As Khrushchey described the deal with 
the United States, it will “perpetuate not the 
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American nuclear monopoly, but the fact 
of its Uquidation.” Khrushchev told the 
Chinese that Russian policy on the test- 
ban issue was “nonfossilized, flexible, and 
realistic,” 

The Soviet statement to Peiping's Com- 
munists was saying, in effect, just what 
many U.S. military leaders were saying in 
Washington—that the limited ban on nu- 
clear testing was a military gain for Russia, 
a military setback for the United States. 

Reasons given by U.S. military men who 
opposed the treaty included these: 

1. Russia is ahead in the development of 
big nuclear bombs which can only be tested 
in the atmosphere, so that the United States 
is hindered in its plans to catch up with 
Russia In this area by the ban on atmos- 
pheric testing. 

2. Russia lags in the development of 
smaller nuclear weapons which can be tested 
underground, so that Russia is being per- 
mitted to catch up under a test-ban agree- 
ment which does not ban underground test- 
ing. 

There was every expectation among West- 
erm experts on Soviet affairs that Khru- 
shchey will now press quickly ahead with 
underground testing of small nuclear 
weapons. 

ROLE OF CHINA 


Khrushehev's decision to make a deal with 
the United States banning tests is seen as di- 
rectly related to Khrushchev’s quarrel with 
Mao Tse-tung of Red China. 

As long as there was some hope of repair- 
ing the break with Red China, said Soviet 
experts in London, Khrushchey had to go 
slow in negotiations with the United States. 
Mao is opposed to all such negotiations with 
non-Communists. Now the split between 
Russia’s Reds and Chinese Reds is so wide 
that Khrushchev appears to be no longer 
concerned about what Mao says or thinks of 
his policies. 

Split between Russia and Red China is 
growing fast—so fast that there already is 
talk in the Far East of Russia’s territorial 
ambitions involving Red China's Provinces 
of Sinkiang and Manchuria. Both these 
areas have been penetrated by Russia in the 
past. Both lle far from China's population 
center and close to the Soviet Union’s main 
Eurasian lines of communication. 

By billing Russian Communists as Reds 
willing to “coexist” with the United States 
and the West, by denouncing Chinese Com- 
munists as Reds who want nuclear war, 
Khrushchey appears to be wooing U.S. sup- 
port against Red China, But a former British 
ambassador to Moscow, Sir William Hayter, 
has warned the West against counting too 
much on the Russia-China break. 

“The things that separate Russia from 
China are still infinitely less than the things 
which separate us from either of them,” said 
the British diplomat. 

“The quarrel of itself does not change 
the world balance as much as some people 
seem to think. Though Russian policy has 
become infinitely militarily menacing, her 
relative strength has, if anything, increased, 
and her general attitude to the world, to all 
of us, remains fundamentally unaltered.” 


MEANING OF A VISIT 


It was a tanned, gay and apparently happy 
and relaxed Khrushchey who turned up in 
Belgrade as August ended for a 15-day work- 
and-rest visit to Tito's Yugoslavia. 

By choosing to visit Tito, the “independent 
Communist” who has obtained $234 billion 
worth of aid from the United States since his 
1948 break with Stalins Russia, Khrushchev 
appeared to be delivering a mesage to the 
* leaders of Eastern Europe. 

This message, as the experts on Soviet 
policy read it, followed these lines: 

The Soviet Union is making deals with 
the United States, is getting closer than ever 
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to an overall deal with the United States. 
And the more Moscow's Communists can cozy 
up to the U.S. Government the less likeli- 
hood there is that the United States and 
its allies will provide any support at all for 
any attempt by Eastern Europeans to brenk 
away from Moscow's orders, Things now are 
so good between Moscow and Washington 
that both are on intimate terms with the 
same Communist, Tito of Yugoslavia. 

The United States, so far, has shied away 
from any deal formally recognizing Khru- 
shehev's East German puppet regime as an 
independent government. Now, however, 
the East German Reds are to sign the test 
ban treaty. 

United States and British officials say that 
the East Germans can do what they like, that 
thelr signing of the treaty in the presence of 
the Russians and other Reds does not alter 
the Western attitude. But Communists 
clearly are taking this move as tacit recogni- 
tion by the West of the East German Goy- 
ernment, 

In addition, after the test ban treaty, 
United States relations with the satellite 
governments of Hungary and Bulgaria were 
described, even in Washington, as “greatly 
improved.” 

In Yugoslavia, Khrushchev appeared to be 
saying to one aand all that not only the 
United States, but even “independent Com- 
munist“ Tito, now recognizes the Soviet dic- 
tator as head of Russia's empire in Eastern 
Europe. This idea represents a net gain 
for Khrushchey, 


LOAN FROM UNITED STATES? 


There are hints that Khrushchey is be- 
ginning to think in terms of a large line of 
credit from the United States. 

Khbrushchey's visit to Tito set off again 
speculation about a big United States loan 
to Russia. If Tito, a declared Communist, 
could “coexist” with the United States, and 
the West while following the Moscow line 
and still get billions in U.S. ald, then why 
couldn't Khrushchey with his new policy of 
making deals with the United States do the 
same? This was the trend of the specula- 
tion. 

In addition, there is a historical back- 
ground for the current talk of United States 
credits to Russia. 

At the end of World War II, before the 
Marshall plan took form, the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration in Washington gave serious 
consideration to a loan to Russia. Amount 
the Russians originally discussed was $6 bil- 
lion, Stalin balked at supplying economic 
information needed for such a loan, and the 
idea fell through as Stalin adopted a cold 
war policy. 

A loan of comparable size in today's dollars 
would be one approaching 10 billion dollars. 

Compared with Red China, Soviet Russia is 

& “fat cat,“ a have“ country whose people 
ate 8 well off. Compared with West- 
ern Europe and the United States, however, 
Russia still looks poor in terms of living 
standards, the housing, food and consumer 
goods available to its people. Among the 
things the Russians want are better food, 
better apartments, cheap automobiles. 

United States loan to Russia, now believed 
by many experts to be part of Khrushehev's 
thinking, would provide the Soviet Govern- 
ment with the dollar exchange needed to ob- 
tain U.S. fertilizer to boost food production, 
U.S. structural steel for housing, even U.S. 
consumer goods. 

HOPES OF MORE TRADE 


Through a lessening of tensions, by the 
test ban treaty and similar moves, Khru- 
shehev also hopes to increase Soviet trade 
with the West. 

Businessmen all through Western Europe 
are showing increased interest in opportuni- 
ties to do business with both Russia and her 
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satellites. Trade deals are growing rapidly, 
Rumania particularly has been active in de- 
veloping its own deals with the West. 

A “soft” line, placing the emphasis on 
peace and coexistence, encourages a lowering 
of bars to trade in goods of all kinds, includ- 
ing those goods classed as strategic. 

West Germans are leading the way in trade 
deals with Russia and the satellites, setting 
up permanent trade missions in satellite 
capitals. On their side, satellite governments 
are doing what they can to attract Western 
trade and, where possible, Western capital 
investment. Some Western European busi- 
nessmen turning up in Vienna from Commu- 
nist capitals in Eastern Europe report discus- 
sions of profit-sharing concessions offered to 
them by Communists. 

Russians are reported to be particularly 
anxious to get Western fertilizer and chemi- 
cal plant machinery, are said to be in the 
market for whole factories. Once again, as 
in Lenin's day, the Russians are consider- 
ing the idea of contracting with Western 
engineers and industrial specialists for the 
setting up of complete industries. Now, 
however, the industries wanted are described 
as “only the most advanced types,” including 
automated plants for the production of ma- 
chine tools. 

All of this, including trade items now 
banned by the United States as strategic, 
is viewed as a possible gain for Khrushchev 
in the new atmosphere growing between 
United States and Russia. 

GOAL: SPLIT THE WEST 


When peace talk is in the air, history indi- 
cates that military allies tend to pull apart, 

By taking a “soft” line toward the United 
States, Khrushchev is encouraging squabbles 
already visible within the Western Alliance. 
Britain and France are at odds; Britain and 
West Germany have been cool, President 
De Gaulle of France and President Kennedy 
of the United States have been distant. De 
Gaulle disapproves of any deal with Khru- 
shchey at this time, won't go along with 
the test ban. 

Russia's long-term goal has been to get 
the United States with its troops, out of 
Western Europe, to divide the Western Euro- 
pean allies from each other and from the 
United States. Reaction to the test ban 
deal clearly has intensified Allied quarrel- 
ing—another gain for Khrushchev if quar- 
reling lasts. 

There is a widely held conviction among 
Western officials whose business it is to ana- 
lyze Soviet policy that Khrushchev is par- 
ticularly anxious for a breathing spell, that 
he wants some relief from the cold war with 
the West, at this time. 

There is, for one thing, a host of economic 
problems eating away at the Soviet struc- 
ture. Industry is lumbering, inefficient. 
Farm production is a year-to-year gamble. 
Consumer goods are short. 

A respite in the cold war is essential to 
Khrushehev in order to avoid a cutback in 
the standard of living of Russians, a cutback 
which would be unavoidable if defense costs 
go spiraling upward. Such a respite at this 
time may well be Khrushchey’s greatest gain 
from deals with the United States as the 
experts appraise these gains. 

In Khrushchev's philosophy as in Lenin's: 
“The treaty is the means of gaining 
strength.” Otherwise, in Communist ide- 
ology, there is no point in treaties. 

Present test ban treaty is seen by Khru- 
shchev as a part of “peaceful coexistence,” 
3 the understanding that it is only a 

phase” prior to the eventual 
— of communism.” 
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Subversive Character of NAACP 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, on Mon- 
day, July 29, 1963, my esteemed col- 
league, the gentleman from Arkansas, 
the Honorable E. C. Garn cds, did this 
Congress and the Nation a great service 
by inserting in the Appendix of the 
Recorp a very detailed and exhaustive 
account of the subversive character of 
the NAACP. 

This report by Representative GATH- 
INGS required approximately 30 pages of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and no doubt 
its length, although necessary for such 
a documented study, discouraged many 
from reading it. One of my most out- 
standing constituents and one well versed 
in and knowledgeable about communism, 
Mr. Emert S. Rice, of Columbia, S. C., 
has made an in-depth study of my col- 
league’s report and reduced its factual 
information into a most concise and 
understandable form. 

As every conceivable pressure is being 
used by the leaders of the NAACP against 
Congress for the passage of the most 
vicious and unconstitutional civil rights 
bill in the history of this Nation, I am 
inserting the compilation of my esteemed 
friend, Mr. Rice, in the Record so that 
everyone will have a concise record of 
the background and activities of the 
people directing that organization. The 
report, as compiled by Mr. Rice from 
Representative GaTHINGS earlier speech 
to this House, follows: 


Number of subversive organizations with 


by 
resentative Gathings and appearing in the 
Congressional Record 
OFFICERS AND BOARD MEMBERS OF THE NAACP 
1. Roy Wilkins, national administrator 
and executive secretary: 7 
2. Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, founder, Atlantic 
University, 1909—— 96 
3. Arthur B. Springorn, national presi- 
dent, member board of directors, 


po p ee 4 
4. Grace B. Fenderson, national vice 
president, 1961_.-.-...--.----.-- 1 
5. A. Phillip Randolph, national vice 
president, 1961_-._-----~----..-- 20 
6. L. Pearl Mitchell, national vice pres- 
ident, 1801 siina 2 
7. Bishop W. J. Walls, national vice 
president, 1961, AME. Zion 
Church, Chicago 8 


8. John Haynes Holmes, national vice 
president, 1954-61____....-.-...- 

9. William Lloyd Imes, national vice 
president, 1961, pastor, St. James 
Presbyterian Church, president, 
Knoxville College 31 

10. Dr. W. Montague Cobb, chairman. 
national health committee, 1954, 


30 


professor, Howard University....00 4 


11. Dr. J. M. Tinsley, national board of 
directors, national health com- 


mittee, 1954 (Virginia) -.....-.- 2 
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Number of subversive organizations with 
which affiliated or sponsor of such an 
organization's project, as reported by Rep- 
resentative Gathings and appearing in the 
Congressional Record—Continued 

12, Dr. Harry J. Greene, national board 

of directors, national health com- 
mittee, Philadelphia 2 
13. Roscoe Dunjee, national vice presi- 
dent, 1961, attorney, Oklahoma 
CI !12n ] 5a ]ð 2 ]⅛ 14 
14. Dr. S. Ralph Harlow. national board 
of directors, 1961, Department of 
Religion, Smith College 10 
15. Robert C. Weaver, national board of 
directors, 1961, Economic Adviser 
Secretary of the Interior 5 
16. Lewis Gannett, national board of di- 
rectors, national vice president, 
1961, book review columnist, New 
York Herald Tribune 14 
17. Dr. Buell G. Gallagher, 
board of directors, 1961, presi- 
dent, Talladega College, 1936.... 2 

18. Judge Hubert T. Delany, national 

board of directors, 1954, New 


19. Norman Cousins, national vice pres- 
ident, 1954 (editor, Saturday Re- 
view of Literature 1 

. Dr. Algernon D. Black. 
board of directors, 1961, New 

21. Dr. Ralph Bunche, national board of 

directors, 1961, Washington, D.C.. 3 

22. Dr. H. Claude Hudson, national board 

of directors, 1961, Los Angeles, 


ORT eo AN a 1 
23. Alfred Baker Lewis, national board 
of directors, 1961 3 


24. Dr. James J. McClendon, national 
board of directors, national health 
committee, 1961, Detroit 3 

25. James Hinton, national board of di- 

rectors, 1954 (president, State 

conference, South Carolina 1 
Theodore M. Berry, national board of 

directors, national legal commit- 

tee, 1961, Cincinnati 1 
. Earl B. Dickerson, national board of 


Benjamin E. Mays, national board of 
directors, 1954 (president, More- 
house College) 

29. A. T. Walden, national legal commit- 


tee, 1961, Georgia 2 
30. Arthur D. Shores, national legal 


33. W. Robert Ming, Jr., national legal 
committee, 1954, Washington, D.C. 2 

34. Arthur J. Mandel, national legal 
committee, 1954, Houston, Tex... 4 

35. Robert W. Kenny, national legal com- 
mittee, 1961 (Attorney General of 


California, 1943-47)~..----.--.-- 16 
36. Milton R. Konvitz, national legal 
committee, 1961, Newark, N. J 1 


37. Loren Miller, national vice presi- 
dent, national legal committee, - 
1961, Los Angeles 16 


$8. Morris L. Ernest, national legal com- 
mittee, 1961, New York City 9 


39. Z. Alexander Looby, national board 
of directors, national legal com- 


committee, 1954 (Colorado Law 
Sehe. 3 
41. Shad (Isador) Polier, national legal 
committee, 1961 (Rabbi Stephen 
Wise’ son-in-law) --------------- 6 
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Number of subversive organizations with 
which affiliated or sponsor of such an 
organization’s project, as reported by Rep- 
resentative Gathings and appearing in the 
Congressional Record—Continued 

42. Jawn Sandifer, national legal com- 

mittee, 1961, New York City- 

43. Sidney R. Redmond, national legal 

committee, 1961, St. Louis, Mo 

44, George M. Johnson, national legal 

committee, 1961, Washington, D.C. 

45. Edward P. Lovett, national legal 

committee, 1954, Washington, D.C. 

46. Louis J. Redding, national legal com- 

mittee, 1961, Wilmington, Del 

47. Joseph B. Robinson, national health 

committee, 1961.__.-.---.....--- 1 

48. Dr. Edward L. Young, 

health committee, 1961 (Harvard 


~ 
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University Medical School) 11 
49. Viola Bernard, national health com- 
o e oe 1 
50. Dr. Russell L. Cecil, national health 
committees; 1962. 2s nen 1 
51, Dr. C. Herbert Marshall, national 
health committee, 1961, Washing- 
CONE, DS ie retin 4 
62. Gloster Current, director of branch 
department, 1961, Detroit. 3 


53. Ruby Hurley, Southeast regional 
secretary, Birmingham, Ala.,1961.. 2 
54, Thurgood Marshall, director counsel, 
legal defense fund and education 
fund, 1961 (New Tork) 3 
55. Clarence M. Mitchell, director Wash- 


ington 
58. Henry Lee Moon, director, public re- 
lations department, 1961, Wash- 


TTT 4 
57. Clarence A. Laws, regional director, 
New Orleans, 1961, Laa 1 
58. Robert L. Carter, assistant special 
ann LOGI 2 
59. Torea H. Pittman, assistant field sec- 
retary, 1961, California 1 


Minnesotans Join 200,000 in Washing- 
ton March for Jobs and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a large 
delegation of Minnesotans is here in 
Washington today, joining with 200,000 
people from all 50 States in the March 
for jobs and freedom. The group in- 
cludes the Honorable Arthur Naftalin, 
mayor of Minneapolis, and James Rice, 
secretary to Gov. Karl Rolvaag. There 
are religious leaders, civic leaders, and 
just plain citizens. i 

This morning these men and women 
met with the Senators and Congress- 
men from Minnesota and conducted a 
challenging discussion on civil rights 
legislation pending in this session of 
Congress. They strongly support Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s proposed Civil Rights 
Act of 1963. 

The petition which they are present- 
ing to Congress deserves the attention of 
all Members of both the House and the 
Senate. I have unanimous consent to 
place their petition in the RECORD: 

PETITION 

Know all men by these presents, that the 

Minnesota march on Washington delegation, 


a voluntary ad hoc delegation of residents of _ 
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the State of Minnesota, assembled for the 
purpose of presenting a petition to the Con- 
gress of the United States of America, 
witnesseth: 

Whereas it is the intent of this delegation 
to petition, in particular, that the Honorable 
Husret HUMPHREY and the Honorable EUGENE 
McCarrny, Senators from the State of Min- 
nesota; and the Honorable JOHN BLATNIK, 
the Honorable Donatp Fraser, the Honorable 
Josep Karta, the Honorable ODIN LANGEN, 
the Honorable CLARK MacGaercor, the Honor- 
able ANcHER NELSEN, the Honorable ALEC 
Onsen, and the Honorable ALBERT QUIE, Con- 
gressmen from the State of Minnesota, should 
work to achieve the passage of Senate bill 
1731 and House bill 7152, the so-called Presi- 
dent's Civil Rights Act, and should also con- 
sider with their colleagues and with civil 
rights leaders further legislation to guaran- 
tee freedom and equal opportunity to all res- 
idents of the United States. In general, we 
petition that the Congress of the United 
States express and implement its concern 
that the fundamental civil rights of residents 
of the United States of America shall not be 
abridged in violation of the provisions of 
the Constitution of the United States: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this delegation, hereby and 
by these presents, petitions the Honorable 
Hunzur Humpnrey and the Honorable 
Eucens McCargtuy, Senators from the State 
of Minnesota; and the Honorable JOHN BLAT- 
NIK, the Honorable Donan Fraser, the Hon- 
orable Josera Kartu, the Honorable Ops 
Lancen, the Honorable CLARK MacGrecor, the 
Honorable Ancmer Netsen, the Honorable 
Arso Ol som, and the Honorable ALBERT 
Quiz, Congressmen from the State of Minne- 
sota, to work to achieve the passage of Senate 
bill 1731 and House bill 7152, the so-called 
President's Civil Right Act, and to the end 
that the Congress of the United States ex- 
press and implement its concern that the 
fundamental civil rights of residents of the 
United States of America shall not be 
abridged in violation of the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States. 

In witness whereof, we the undersigned, 
have set our hands in the city of Minne- 
apolis and State of Minnesota this 25th day 
of August in the year 1963: 

Rev. Webster Barnett, pastor, St. David 
Episcopal Church of Minnetonka Mills, 
Hopkins; Robert Baum, student, Ex- 
celsior; Jesse Bell, reporter, Minne- 
apolis spokesman-recorder, Minneap- 
olis; Willlam Budd, executive director, 
Jewish Center, Minneapolis; Father 
Denzil Carty, rector, St. Philips Epis- 
copal Church, St, Paul; Christopher 
Durand, Catholic Interracial Council, 
St. Paul; Rev. Mark Fallonsbee, United 
Church of Christ, Northfield; Father 
Flavin, faculty, Nazareth Hall, St. 
Paul; Mrs. June Hanson, Minnesota 
Humanist Society, Minneapolis: Eu- 
gene Hill, president, Minnesota Na- 
tional Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, youth group, 
St. Paul; Margaret Benton, secretary, 
Minnesota Council of Civil and Hu- 
man Rights; Joe E. Byrne, St. Paul; 
Mrs. Lois Doty, Friend's” Meeting 
(Quaker), Minneapolis; Max E. Fallek, 
representing Temple Israel, Minneap- 
olis; Zetta Feder, executive committee, 
Minnesota Council of Civil and Hu- 
man Rights; S. F. Hammond, Jr., In- 
ternational Association of Machinists, 
AFL-CIO, Minneapolis; William Hery- 
la, president, local 1139, United Elec- 
tric-Radio and Machine Workers of 
America, UE, Minneapolis; Rev. Louis 
Holm, reporter, Augsberg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis. 

Reverend Hunter, pastor, Mt. Olivet 
Baptist Church, St. Paul; Mrs. Josie 
Johnson, Mayor's Commission on Civil 
Rights, Minneapolis; Rev. Stanley 
King, pastor, Sabathani Baptist 
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Church, Minneapolis; Rev. George 
Lemoine, director, Christian-Soclal 
Relation, Minneapolis; Robert Lippert, 
Catholic Interracial Committee, St. 
Paul; Jim Luger, board of directors, 
National Catholic Interracial Counci; 
Paul Muller, teacher, Vocational High 
School, Minneapolis; Rev. Jerome Nils- 
sen, pastor, Danebod Lutheran Church, 
Tyler; Mrs. Marty Nordstrom, house- 
wife, Minneapolis; Mrs. Dorothy J. 
Huseby, speech pathologist, Minneapo- 
lis School Board, Minneapolis; Mrs. 
Mary Ann Jones, interfaith fair hous- 
ing program, Minneapolis; Mrs. Mary 
J. Kyle, Twin City Observer and Sun, 
Minneapolis; Rabbi Jerome Lipnick, 
Adath Jeshurun Congregation, Min- 
neapolis; Matthew Little, vice presi- 
dent, Minnesota Council of Civil and 
Human Rights; Rev. Richard Mathi- 
son, pastor, Endion Community Meth- 
odist Church, Duluth; Cecil Newman, 
publisher and editor, Minneapolis 
Spokesman and Recorder, Minneapolis; 
Marty Nordstrom, photographer, Min- 
neapolis; Father Otani, director, Jap- 
anese-American Community Center, 
Minneapolis. 

Mrs. Dorothy Parker, housewife, Min- 
neapolis; Mrs. Connie Price; Urban 
League Guild, St. Paul; James Rice, 
secretary to Governor of Minnesota, 
Minneapolis; Mrs, Shirley Ricketts, 
housewife, Minneapolis; Rabbi Moses 
B. Sachs, B'nai Abraham Synagogue, 
Minneapolis; Floyd Scott, social work- 
er, Minneapolis; Gerald Sheehcy, direc- 
tor, Minnesota Indian Employment 
and Guidance Center, St. Paul; Father 
T. R. Taylor, Minnesota Commission on 
Race and Religion, St. Paul; Mrs, Her- 
tha Pflanze, housewife, Minneapolis; 
Mrs. Ralph Prim, nurse, Minneapolis; 
Sam Richardson, board of directors, 
Minneapolis Chapter, National Asso- 
clation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, Minneapolis; Rev. Roland 
Robinson, assistant pastor, Lake Har- 
riet Methodist Church, Minneapolis; 
Robert Samples, Catholic Interracial 
Council, Minneapolis; Chester Sim- 
mons, assistant director, Urban Lea- 
gue, Minneapolis; O. Donald Smith, 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Minneapolis; 
Dr. D. B. Terrell, chairman, Depart- 
ment of Philosophy, University of Min- 
nesota, Minneapolis; James Thomas, 
National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, Minneapolis; 
Rev. Kneely Williams, pastor, New 
Hope Baptist Church, St. Paul; Rev. 
Mordeau Williams, pastor, St. James 
AME Church, St. Paul; Mrs. Marjorie 
Wynn, housewife, Minneapolis; Rev. 
Peter Thompsen, pastor, St. Peders 
Danish Lutheran Church, Minneapolis; 
James White, Ph. D., president, Con- 
gress of Racial Equality, Minneapolis; 
Mrs. Olive E. Wilis, housewife, Min- 
neapolis; Robert Wynn, National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, Minneapolis. 


The Challenge of Our Times 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. JOHN O. MARSH, JR. 
OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 
Mr. MARSH. Mr. Speaker, there are 


challenges to be met by every individual 
and every nation. Often, these chal- 
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lenges are recognized vaguely and be- 
latedly. 

In this connection, I was privileged 
recently to read a perceptive and inspir- 
ing address by Dr. Davis Y. Paschall, 
president of the College of William and 
Mary in Virginia, delivered on July 27, 
1963, to the convention of the Depart- 
ment of Virginia, the American Legion, 
held at Roanoke, Va. Under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Appendix, Mr. 
Speaker, I include the text of Dr. Pas- 
chall's message, as follows: 

THE CHALLENGE OF OUR TIMES 


The American dream is a glorious epic of 
man’s struggle for freedom. Because its 
recorded struggle has so often reflected hope 
or disillusionment, glory or despair, states- 
manship or demagogery, the sunshine of a 
republican form of government or the dark 
shadow of authoritarianism, America has al- 
ways been at the crossroads. Times that try 
men’s souls” have not been exclusively con- 
fined to any one period of our history. 

It is not the trial of the times, but the 
failure of men to comprehend the contempo- 
rary scene with an eye to the past as well as 
to the future that has strewn history’s pages 
with the wrecks of dying civilizations which 
refused to meet the challenge of their day. 

As the late President Lowell of Harvard 
said, “A civilization is seldom murdered; it 
commits suicide.” The unmet internal re- 
sponsibility has ever cancered the Roman“ 
wall of defense long before the enemy scaled 
its summit, and reduced men and nations to 
the tragedy of unrealized potential. 

Surely, it behooves us, therefore, to reflect 
on the import of our times if we are to ful- 
fill our rendezvous with American destiny. 


OUR TIMES 


We are in a new type of war amid an un- 
easy peace, This paradox, unusual in our 
history, is admitted by those who witness the 
intense battle of ideologies in the struggle 
for the minds of men. 

The major determinants for something 
more valued than mere survival in this con- 
fiict will be found in the realm of the in- 
tellect and spirit rather than in the power 
of brawn. 

The Damocles sword is suspended in this 
nuclear Olympic in one awesome challenge 
of our times: In ruthless competition with 
an atheistic enemy, can we retain the spirit- 
ual values, and basic Individual freedoms 
that have nourished and sustained us as a 
nation in order that a possible “win” will 
not, in the long run, become a hollow vic- 
tory? Put in another way, can we avoid 
emulation of the tactics and ideologies of a 
formidable enemy so that we not become be- 
trayal victims in our own actions, beliefs, 
and successes? 

In meeting this challenge of our times, we 
need to answer the question: What has 
made America great, and what are the forces 
that would dilute and destroy this greatness? 

A full and satisfying answer in the minds 
and hearts of our young people, as well as 
Ourselves, will, above all else, determine the 
future defense of western civilization and 
the destiny of the American dream. In the 
Objective pursuit of this answer lies our 
Supreme hope for the allegiance of the future 
citizen to those principles that safeguard this 
country, and must be protected at all costs 
if freedom is to endure. 

KEYS TO AMERICA’S GREATNESS 


Whereas the answer to America's great- 
ness cannot be prescribed categorically, yet 
there are three guidelines and salient truths 
that experience has proved to be worthy of 
Consideration. However dimmed by chang- 
ing years and circumstance, they persist as 
bedrock values in charting the course of our 
Ship of state. 

First. The freedom of the individual: 
From the long, arduous, and agonizing 
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struggle of man in his search for freedom, 
the Founding Fathers gleaned the ideals to 
which this Republic would dedicate its full 
measure of devotion. 

Beginning with the experiments of ancient 
Athenlan democracy and the fundamental 
Hebraic-Christian concepts to the wresting 
of the Magna Charta by the English barons 
at Runnymede in 1215, to the inauguration 
of the first representative assembly at James- 
town in 1619, to the assertion of the right of 
free men to govern themselves set forth in 
the Mayflower Compact of 1620, to the Eng- 
lish Bill of Rights of 1688, to the immortal 
principles of freedom enumerated in the 
Declaration of Independence—the attritional 
and sacrificial successes were documented. 

From these basic ideals, the Constitution 
of the United States, incorporating the first 
10 amendments as the Bill of Rights, was 
born. Here, at last, the spiritual, political, 
and economic rights as the very essence of 
individual freedom were set forth. 

We cannot attain the level of informed in- 
telligence for effective citizenship today with- 
out a deep and abiding knowledge, under- 
standing, and appreciation of these great 
milestones in the history of human freedom, 
together with the accompanying responsibili- 
ties for their preservation and extension to 
posterity. 

Second. Representative Government: The 
principle that the rights and responsibilities 
of the individual, the limitations upon his 
freedom of action with respect to the rights 
of others, are to be determined by represent- 
atives elected by the people, and subject to 
their being called to account by the elector- 
ate, is a basic jewel set by the Founding 
Fathers in our system of government. For- 
ever, did they intend that our govern- 
ments—Federal and State—derive their 
powers from the consent and deliberate 
delegation of the governed and, hence, pos- 
sess limited powers. 

Today, as in 1776, the true revolutionary 
doctrine is not the Communist manifesto, 
but the history-shaking pronouncement, 
“that to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

Third. Due process aand the rule of law: 
The reliance upon government by law and 
not by men, upon orderly steps in law en- 
forcement—rather than the violence of revo- 
lution—which validates each step according 
as it protects the rights of the individual in- 
volved became another jewel in the course 
of “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” This principle recognizes that laws 
are made by men, but that men are not laws 
unto themselves. 

Here, in what Blackstone described as “the 
golden passage” of Magna Charta, is the test 
of whether the freedom of the individual is 
more than hollow mockery, and whether 
the government really rests upon the con- 
sent of the governed. 

It would be difficult to find stronger propo- 
sitions supporting the source of America’s 
greatness outside these pillars of documented 
liberty, and they constitute an eternal dis- 
tinction between the American and the to- 
talitarian ideologies, whether of the 18th or 
the 20th centuries. 

THREATS TO AMERICA’S GREATNESS 

To constitute a framework for liberty and 
human freedom is not enough to assure it. 
Only eternal, enlightened and aroused vig- 
Uance by each succeeding generation can do 
this. What then are the contemporary 
threats to America’s greatness for which such 
vigilance must be exercised? Here, again, a 
categorical answer cannot be given, but some 
of the “signs of the times” can be identified. 

1. The accelerated erosion of the principle 
of federalism since the 1930's is becoming a 
cancerous sore in the body politic. In the 
process of redefining the functions and 
powers of the Federal and State govern- 
ments, the race has been between the gen- 
eral welfare clause in the preamble and the 
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following two amendments in the Bill of 
Rights: 

Ninth amendment: The enumeration in 
the Constitution of certain rights shall not 
be construed to deny or disparage others 
retained by the people. 

Tenth amendment: The powers not dele- 
gated to the United States by the Consti- 
tution, nor prohibited by it to the States, 
are reserved to the States respectively, or to 
the people, 

The record shows that under the guise of 
one emergency or another during the past 
30 years field after field of State activity 
has been preempted by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The attritional annihilation of 
these two amendments, if not checked, will 
whittle away the Federal system, the very 
essence of our republic, 

Closely akin to this threat is the increasing 
danger to the separation of powers at the 
Federal level, and the corresponding unbal- 
ancing of time-honored checks and balances. 
Blood relations, and the appalling increase 
in bureaucratic agency-made law further 
contribute to this threat. Also closely akin 
is the maddening emphasis on rights and a 
corresponding lack of emphasis in respon- 
sibilities. 

2. The trend of the judiciary process in 
recent years to evolve as the “keeper of the 
national conscience” can, as Jefferson feared 
and predicted, make putty of the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

When the approach to fundamental legal 
issues ceases to be a scholarly evaluation of 
statutory precedent and historical founda- 
tions of constitutional intent, then the inevi- 
table consequence portends a rule of men 
instead of a rule of law. 

Such practice in effect amends rather than 
interprets the Constitution and tends to 
make it a fiexible, unstable document subject 
to the political exigencies of the contempo- 
rary scene. The net consequence is the 
gradual undermining of time-honored faith 
in the integrity of the judicial process as a 
guardian of liberty. 

The tragedy of the moment lies in the 
overwhelming pressures on Congress to enact 
laws, and the courts to adjudicate, in areas 
so fundamental and delicate as rights with- 
out having time, or disposition, to bring to 
bear the weight of historical and truly con- 
stitutional intent. Such stampeded action, 
taken today on the part of some in a sincere 
advocacy of the cause of liberty, may in the 
light of tomorrow’s retrospect be revealed as 
a new tyranny. 

3. The tendency to disassociate the free- 
dom of America from its economic solvency 
is a growing fallacy of the first magnitude. 
The two are inseparably entwined, and dan- 
ger to a sound, free enterprise system is a 
threat to the fundamental fabric of our way 
of life. 

Our economic system was built on two 
pillars of strength: that labor should be 
worthy of its hire, and that capital should 
be worthy of at least a reasonable return on 
its investment. We have observed these two 
principles—both good—emerge in conflict 
and be engulfed in a legal labyrinth under 
excessive governmental guidance and control. 

The result is the threatening specter of 
Government becoming the master rather 
than the servant of the people; an accept- 
ance of the national debt, however big, as a 
state of normalcy; a view of the Federal 
budget as a social rather than an economic 
instrument; and a belief that security is the 
goal rather than initiative and incentive, 

4. The tendency for one to restrain ex- 
pression of deep conviction on public issues 
for fear of being labeled liberal or conserva- 
tive is one of the insidious dangers to the 
exercise of effective citizenship on the con- 
temporary scene. The sound and fury that 
now casts these labels across the land is an 
ominous threat to leadership, 

Whereas the informed citizen recognizes 
that it is not an either/or process on any 
major issue; that the Federal Government 
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must undertake certain activities peculiar to 
a space age; that any problem of the mo- 
ment must invite objective analysis on both 
sides of the question; that the modern evo- 
lution of 20th century America often re- 
quires a new concept of thought and pro- 
cedure—yet he is disposed to remain aloof 
for fear that having acquired a label he 
must then live up to it, or exert frustrating 
effort in trying to get out from under it. In 
either case, the real cause suffers in the 
aftermath. 

The point is that the Nation cannot af- 
ford to lose the voice of effective leadership 
for fear of crucifixion on the altar of a 
label, nor permit this leadership to relegate 
itself to the safe bosom of neutrality on pub- 
lic issues—which in reality is but a hayen of 
retreat and often a cowardly camouflage for 
comp: expediency and appeasement. 

5. In a world that shrinks daily in terms 
of distance and time, the absence of a 
strongly advocated ideology of America, his- 
torically rooted, but with 20th-century ap- 
plication, leaves us as a ship without a 
rudder. 

Such a void finds us frantically devising 
defensive procedures with which to combat 
communism—the enemy whose ends and 
goals are clearly defined, but who is content 
for now to have us deal with the means. 

In dealing with the means we are kept 
busy putting out the fires, meeting a threat 
that is a retreat, and a retreat that is in 
essence a revolution, until we dissipate our 
resources and frustrate our objectives. The 
result is an ever-increasing encirclement by 
communism, and a corresponding weakness 
in a sense of conviction and destiny on the 
part of the Western nations. 

In g such an ideology we need 
to clarify for the world that judges so much 
by materialistic achievements that Amer- 
icanism is far more than materialism. In- 
deed, let us emblazon the fact that our roots 
of greatness are deeper than the economic 
or political system—they lie in the ethical 
and spiritual foundations whose gleanings 
from the long struggle of mankind for free- 
dom constitute the bedrock of lberty on 
3 this country was founded and stands 

y. 

In meeting these challenges of our times, 
I would suggest four guiding principles 
enunciated by a wise philosopher whose 
name I do not now recall: 

1. Conserve the experience of the old pio- 
neers for the sake of our new experiments— 
We need a perspective like that given by 
the chauffeur's mirror which enables the 
driver to see what is behind him without 
turning his eyes from the road ahead. We 
need this historical perspective for the pur- 
pose of watching our “left turns.” 

2. We must, somehow, preserve the spirit 
of independence amid the necessities of in- 
terdependence. Otherwise, we may have 
movements start as a desire for liberty and 
then develop into a new tyranny. 

3. We must constantly strive to preserve 
our local loyalties in the midst of our larger 
outlooks. Without this principle, we may 
beget a chainstore mentality that mistakes 
movement and size for progress and hap- 
piness. 

4. We must maintain the old yirtues of our 
Founding Fathers but with new frontiers of 
application. 


The Outlook for Mankind 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. Speaker, today Dr. 
R. B. Robins, a prominent and outstand- 
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ing surgeon and general practitioner of 
Camden, Ark., addressed the El Dorado 
Kiwanis Club of El Dorado, Ark., on the 
subject The Outlook for Mankind.” 

Dr. Robins is not only a fine surgeon 
and physician, he is an outstanding citi- 
zen, immediate past president of the 
Camden Chamber of Commerce and ac- 
tive in civic affairs of the community 
and our State. He is former president 
of the American College of Surgery and 
presently a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the American Medical Associa- 
tion. 

In view of his experience and knowl- 
edge in this field and the importance 
of the subject, under unanimous consent 
I insert it in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
and commend to our colleagues for 
their attention: 

THE OUTLOOK FOR MANKIND 
(By Dr. R. B. Robins) 

A few months ago I had the opportunity 
of making a trip around the world and spent 
the major part of my time in the Far East 
visiting Pakistan, India, Hong Kong, and 
Japan. I developed some unforgettable Im- 
pressions on this trip regarding the outlook 
for mankind on this earth, and this is what 
I plan to discuss with you today. 

I feel that I am talking to you about a 
greater menace to mankind than the atomic 
bomb when I discuss with you the popula- 
tion explosion which is occurring over the 
world. Yet, you don't hear people discuss 
this subject very much. I can tell you, 
however, that many thoughtful people, espe- 
cially in the United Nations and its subsi- 
diary organizations, such as the World 
Health Organization, are becoming very 
much concerned with the problem. People 
are concerned with the kind of world our 
children will inherit from us. 

There are over 3 billion people on this 
earth now and at the rapid increase which 
prevails we will have more than double this 
number by the end of this century (less 
than 40 years from now). When we con- 
sider that it has taken man about a million 
years to achieve a world population of 3 
billion people and then realize that in the 
next 40 years this number will double, it 
amazes one. So I tell you that the popula- 
tion problem is now recognized as the great- 
test challenge to humanity. 

Two hundred births every minute on the 
earth: United States, 8; Canada, 1; British, 2; 
German, 2; Japanese, 3; Soviet Union, 10; 
Latin America, 17; India, 34; and Chinese, 50. 

World population growth: 1963, 3 billion; 
2000, 6 billion; 2035, 12 billion; and 2070, 25 
billion, Estimate 600 years from now each 
person will have only 1 square-yard to live on. 

STANDING ROOM ONLY 


Every minute I speak to you here today 
there will be 200 new babies born on earth 
and if I talk to you 20 minutes there will be 
4,000 new humans born on this earth. We 
are adding human numbers every year on 
earth equal to the size of the nation of 
Great Britain. Just 10 years ago the popula- 
tion of the world was about 2% billion and 
there haye been added about a billion in 
these 10 years. 

One terrifying estimate shows that within 
the next 600 years, if the present rate con- 
tinues, the number of human beings on earth 
will be such that every person will have only 
1 square yard to live on. Standing room 
only. 

Presently two-thirds of the world's popu- 
lation goes to bed hungry every night. Do 
you ever think of this: For every meal you 
eat, two other people eat nothing, or hardly 
anything. And one of these two people is 
a child. For this reason there is something 
inside me that makes me feel bad when I see 
food wasted. There are people on earth who 
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would be so happy to receive the food that 
we waste. 

I do not think that the ambition of man is 
to live on an earth where just bare existence 
is the goal of life. Nobody wants mass star- 
vation, which is the only thing that can hap- 
pen if the present trend in world population 
continues as it is today. There are only 
five nations on earth today that are capable 
of producing more food than their own people 
need (United States, Canada, Argentina, New 
Zealand, and Australia). If we continue to 
disregard this challenge which I am discuss- 
ing with you, we, as the human race, can 
only face a future of a desperate and im- 
poverished humanity as our destiny. This 
can destroy civilization as we know it. So, 
I repeat, the problem of uncontrolled popu- 
lation growth emerges as one of the most 
critical issues of our times. 

It is the ambition of all nations to achieve 
a higher standard of living for their people— 
this means adequate food, good health, edu- 
cation, and gainful employment. The bar- 
rier to all of this is the rapid rate of popula- 
tion growth. 

Automation is shaking up the industrial 
world and the employment picture. It was 
once thought that automation would create 
in the end more jobs, but this is not true. 
Automation is displacing people from work. 
It is throwing hundreds of thousands of 
people out of work and will throw out many 
more. We all recognize this as the basis for 
many labor union troubles at the moment. 

We now have in this country 68 million 
people working and around 4 million out of 
work, but in 5 years, at the present trend. 
we will have 64 million people. working and 
14½ million crying for work. Automation is 
eliminating Jobs extremely rapidly. We have 
the problem of saving man from his own 
création. 

Everyone knows that automation was be- 
hind the newspaper stoppages in New York 
and Cleveland. It is behind the propsective 
railroad strike which involves thousands of 
firemen who are trying to hang on somehow. 
Labor unions are demanding a shorter work- 
week—demanding ever more for doing ever 
less. This is the real problem for labor 
unions whose strength has been waning for 
the past 10 years, especially rapidly in the 
last 5 years. Total union membership in the 
United States today is about 18 million—al- 
most exactly where it was in 1955 when, of 
course, the population was smaller. The 
grand total of union members today Is only 
one-fourth of the civilian work force of 72 
million plus. 

The most unfortunate victims of auto- 
mation are the unskilled people, especially 
the young looking for a first job and school 
drop-outs who possess neither training, ex- 
perience or seniority, Without a skill, there 
isn't much of a place for a man in the fu- 
ture economy, Every year there will be 
fewer and fewer opportunities for unskilled 
work. Right now we have 700,000 kids out 
of school and out of work and they can't 
find work. Even skilled people must look 
forward to automation developing to such 
an extent that many of them will have to 
change their trade or livelihood once or twice 
during a lifetime. 

Yes, automation is here and is increasing. 
We are all becoming accustomed to auto- 
matic elevators, cigarette machines, beverage 
and sandwich machines, candy vendors, 
Iaundromats, machines that collect tolls. 
dialing a long distance call from Chicago to 
Los Angeles direct without the aid of a 
human operator and there are many other 
examples that could be cited, 

So we come to a big question in the minds 
of some of us with old-fashioned human 
minds: The question is: What do we do 
with people? We are fast running out of 
use for people, yet we are producing people 
faster than ever, 

We, as a Nation in the United States, con- 
sume roughly half of the world’s annual 
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production of nonrenewable resources. We 
Americans never seem to think about our 
vanishing resources. The average American 
family throws away about 1,000 metal cans 
a year. I found out in India that a family 
lucky enough to gain possession of a metal 
can treasures it and puts it to work in some 
way, if only as a flower pot. 

It is said that each individual person in 
the United States uses up an average of 18 
tons of materials a year. Some estimates 
suggest that the average American requires, 
for his style of life, 10 times as much raw 
materials—not including food—as the aver- 
age citizen of the rest of the free world. 
Only in America would a housewife hop into 
a 2-ton vehicle and drive downtown to buy 
a small box of tacks. 

We Americans are chronic optimists that 
seem to feel that our rich resources will last 
forever and that, somehow, there will be 
more when these are exhausted. I guess 
there must be something to the old saying 
“You never miss the water until the well 
runs dry.” 

The Materials Policy Commission in its 
survey reveals that Americans are consuming 
considerably more materials than they pro- 
duce and the United States must now de- 
pend more and more upon other lands for 
most of the strategic and critical materials 
essential to the Nation's defense. I'll admit 
that the United States is in the economic 
Saddle today, but it may be that our con- 
tinued supremacy may be limited. I'll also 
admit that my profersion—in other words, 
the benefits of modern medicine have vastly 
increased life expectancy all over the world 
and thus has created a problem for our 
time. 

It is time for thinking people to begin 
to think of the long haul—begin to think 
about the future. I would like to quote 
from our. President. These remarks were 
made when he was Senator from Massachu- 
setts several years ago before the Economics 
Club of Chicago: “Strange as it may seem, 
there is more poverty than at any time in 
the history of this planet * * *. While the 
United States and to some extent industrial 
Europe grow fat, in large part with the 
Taw materials sucked in from the rest of 
the world, that some ‘rest of the world’ suf- 
fers a slow economic decline that can only 
end in tragedy for us as well as them (he 
refers to the unprecedented population ex- 
Plosion) and the world cannot permanently 
remain half-slave and half-free, as it is to- 
day, but neither can the economy of the free 
world remain half rich and half poor.” 

Population pressure is a great factor in po- 
litical instability. The problem of rapidly 
increasing numbers in relation to natural re- 
sources, which are dwindling, is now the cen- 
tral problem of mankind. Overpopulation 
leads to economic insecurity and social un- 
rest. Unrest and insecurity lead to more 
Control by central governments and an in- 
Crease in their power over people. It obvi- 
Ously follows that more and more power of 
the central government over people leads to 
More and more loss of freedom for the indi- 
vidual, In this manner dictatorships take 
over. 

I have tried to stress the point with you 
that there are more and more people to share 
leas and less of the world’s resources. To 
me it appears that the time has come for 
every country to have a population policy as 
well as an economic policy and a foreign 
Policy. 

Mr. Eugene Black, in his capacity as Pres- 
ident of the World Bank, not long ago said: 
“Clearly, the urgent, indisputabie need to- 
Gay is for intensified action to decelerate 
World population growth. Population trends 
must become a central consideration in 
all national and international plans for 
health, economic development and world 
Peace * . And we should strongly urge 
that the United Nations take a lead in world- 
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wide programs to cope with overpopula- 
tion * . The actions we suggest require 
that the timidities and conflicts of the past 
be cast aside.” 

The question is: How can im social 
suicide be stopped? Cut the birth rate, of 
course. But how? 

This is a subject for another speech. May 
I close by recommending to you for reading 
a recent book by one of the country's lead- 
ing Catholic physicians, Dr. John Rock, 
emeritus professor of gynecology of Harvard 
Medical College. The title is The Time Has 
Come.“ 


The Book, Nuclear Ambush, Reviewed 
by Wall Street Journal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CRAIG HOSMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. HOSMER. Mr. Speaker, recom- 
mending that no Jawmaker should miss 
reading the new book “Nuclear Ambush” 
by Earl Voss, the Wall Street Journal re- 
viewed the work on August 27 as follows: 


Test Ban Proposats: A TIMELY ANALYSIS 


An extremely timely book, at a moment 
when the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and Great Britain have just finished ham- 
mering out a limited ban on nuclear testing, 
is Earl H. Voss’s Nuclear Ambush.” 

Despite the vital importance of the sub- 
ject, few Americans possess the time, patience 
and technical knowledge necessary to follow 
closely and intelligently the past course of 
negotiations on nuclear arms limitation, the 
details of the negotiating positions of the 
two sides and the voluminous Senate hear- 
ings on the ramifications of the treaty. 

Mr. Voss packs an enormous amount of 
homework into a volume that may well be 
the most comprehensive and thoroughly 
documented study of the implications of 
agreed nuclear disarmament available. Some 
of his supporting material will be under- 
standable only to readers with at least an 
elementary knowledge of nuclear weaponry. 
But his conclusions are clearcut and some- 
what startling. 

The author believes that the 5-year quest 
for a ban on nuclear testing, initiated by the 
Eisenhower administration in October 1958 
and continued by the Kennedy administra- 
tion until the recent ceremonial signing in 
Moscow, has at times seemed to be a tragi- 
cally futile pursuit of a will-of-the-wisp. 
During part of this period the United States 
abstained from testing of all kinds. How 
much undetectable underground testing the 
Soviet Union may have carried out isn't 
known. 


SLEEPING SICKNESS 

But the Soviet Union, which resumed all- 
out testing early in September 1961, in dis- 
regard of Khrushchev's pledge that his coun- 
try would never be the first to resume test- 
ing, may well have made considerable gains 
during this period when, in spite of realistic 
warnings, American high officials ble 
for the negotiations seem to have indulged in 
a bad case of self-induced sleeping sickness. 
Gifted with a hard-hitting polemical style, 
Mr. Voss mercilessly one contradic- 
tion after another in the soft, vacillating of- 
ficial policy on how much trust can be placed 
in Soviet cooperation for nuclear disarma- 
ment. His case is perhaps best presented in 
his own language: 

“America as a nation has a $50 billion a 
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year suspicion of the Soviet Union's inten- 
tions toward the United States. 

“Below this level of mass suspicion, how- 
ever, there flows a contradictory eagerness to 
trust. 

Those who favor a test ban believe the 
Soviet-American arms race is getting so dan- 
gerous that we must trust the Russians. 
Opponents of the test ban believe it would 
be more dangerous to trust the Russians and 
stop racing. 

“Between these two ‘hard core’ opinions 
there ranges a great mass of people, leaders 
and followers alike, who think part of the 
time the Soviet Union can or must be trusted 
and part of the time that she cannot be.” 

The American position on a nuclear test 
ban has repeatedly shifted, always in the 
direction of making greater concessions to 
the Soviet position of opposing any effective 
inspection as “espionage,” and is riddled 
with inconsistencies. So it is often argued 
that a test ban will stop the proliferation of 
nuclear weapons, although no one has ever 
presented a reasonable argument for the 
likelihood that General de Gaulle would 
heed remonstrances from America about his 
own nuclear striking force or that Red 
China would pay any attention to similar 
remonstrances from Moscow. 

One factor in the wobbling course of 
American policy has been excessive concern 
for “world public opinion,” represented by 
the off-the-cuff “ban the bomb“ sentiment 
of spokesmen for member states of the U.N. 
Which possess neither nuclear power nor 
nuclear responsibility. In the opinion of 
Mr. Voss, “humoring the fainthearted, when 
confronted with a ruthless adversary like 
Soviet communism, has proved to be a dan- 
gerous game.” 

Mr. Voss has written an important book, 
a formidable book, a challenging book, a 
severe indictment of the vacillators and 
wishful thinkers, He has put in accessible 
form the general viewpoint shared by such 
former heads of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission as Lewis Strauss and John A, Me- 
Cone and nuclear scientist Edward Teller. 

Members of Congress are busy men. But 
no lawmaker should omit Mr. Voss’ work, 
especially part V, the Appraisal, from his 
list of required reading, especially now that 
a test ban treaty awaits the verdict of the 
Senate.—WILLIAM HENRY CHAMBERLIN. 


Youth Conservation Corps, Like CCC of 
the Thirties, Will Put Youth to Work 
Serving Nation’s Resources 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, the pro- 
posed Youth Conservation Corps has 
been subject to sporadic and ill-con- 
ceived attacks since its introduction in 
this House. It has been charged that it 
would be a waste of the taxpayer’s money 
and the energies of our youth. The 
same voices and the same arguments 
were raised in criticism of the Peace 
Corps whose success speaks far more 
eloquently in its behalf than this Mem- 
ber could hope to do. 

And, in fuzzy retrospect, critics of the 
Conservation Corps have indulged them- 
selves in distorted references to the CCC, 
apparently in the benign hope that the 
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lapse of two decades will obscure the in- 

accuracies in their charges. 

Neither the CCC nor the proposed 
Conservation Corps were conceived as a 
wholesale panacea. The successes of 
the CCC amply justify its updated re- 
vival; the lessons learned from the in- 
evitable mistakes accompanying the in- 
novation of novel concepts should stand 
us in good stead in the execution of this 
sorely-needed program, 

An article in the August 18, 1963, New 
York Times magazine offers an accurate 
and well-balanced account of our experi- 
ences with the CCC: 

Back To THE Woops—Tue New Youru CON- 
SERVATION CorPs FOLLOWS A 30-YEAR-OLD 
Tram BLAZED BY THE CCC 

(By Alvin Shuster) 

Wasuincton.—‘‘Around home if you want 
to take a bath you have to go and get a 
bucket of water and go through all that 
stuff. a shower in camp was a lot 
different. In camp it was a pleasure to take 
a bath.” 

“It bolstered my courage. 
ambition now.” 

“Back home there were seven of us—five 
boys and two girls. In camp I got more 
room to sleep and it was quieter.” 

Those were the comments at the time of 
Just three of the more than 2,500,000 grad- 
uates of what was probably the least con- 
troversial experiment of the New Deal—the 
Civilian Conservation Corps of the 1930's. 
It was a success. So much so, in 
fact, that President Kennedy plans a mod- 
ern-day version of the old CCC—the YOO 
for Youth Conservation Corps—designed to 
provide employment for young men by put- 
ting them to work serving the Nation’s re- 
sources. The Senate has passed the bill and 
it is now in the House. 

The record of the new corps, of course, Is 
yet to be written. When it is, it undoubtedly 
will fill fewer pages than its illustrious pre- 
decessor, As the Senate approved it, the 
YCC would have a first-year limit of some 
15,000 youths, with 60,000 the top the next 
year. At its peak, in August, 1935, the OCC 
had some 500,000 boys in more than 2,000 
camps. 

It was 30 years ago this year that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt sent his famous message to 

asking authority to begin the ex- 


Conservation Corps, to be used in simple 
work, not interfering with normal employ- 
ment, but confining itself to forestry, the 
prevention of soil erosion, flood control and 
similar projects." The project, he added, 
would give the unemployed work and give 
posterity important dividends by protecting 
and improving public lands. 

On March 31, 1933—John F. Kennedy was 
then 15 years old—Congress passed the bill, 
just 10 days after the Roosevelt message. 
Five days after that, on April 5, the Presi- 
dent established the CCO by executive order. 
“Roosevelt's tree army.“ as the skeptics 
called it, was in business. 

It grew rapidly. The first man enrolled 
on April 7. On April 17, the first 200-man 
camp was set up in the George Washington 
National Forest near Luray, Va., and by 
June 17, some 255,000 youths had signed up. 

They came from all over the country. One 
study of the typical volunteer—published by 
the American Council on Education—said he 
‘was between 17 and 18, weighed about 145, 
stood 5 feet 8 inches tall, was a little un- 
derweight because he probably was not eat- 
ing too well at home, had been living in a 
house or flat of six rooms with his father, 
mother and five brothers or sisters. 

His home had no telephone, automatic 
refrigerator or running water. In the living 
room, there were perhaps a maximum of six 


I've got more 
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books. No piano, probably a radio. His 
parents both went through the seventh 
grade at school and his father worked in 
agriculture or manufacturing as an unskilled 
worker, The family was on relief at the 
time. 

The boy himself probably had more edu- 
cation than his parents. He completed al- 
most nine grades of school, although it 
probably took him 11 years. “He hopes the 
CCC is going to teach him how to work hard 
and like it,” the study reported. 

When the boys got to the camps, hard 
work was easy to come by, They planted 
trees; helped control insect pests; built tele- 
phone lines, dams, truck trails, reservoirs, 
bridges, docks, piers and fish ponds; restored 
historic buildings; killed mosquitoes; im- 
proved beaches, and built nesting islands 
for the protection of waterfowl and shore 
birds. 

After it was all over—the program ended 
formally 6 months after Pearl Harbor— 
the figures for the 9 years were totaled. 
Among other things, the boys had planted 
nearly 3 billion trees, built 1 million miles 
of roads and trails, constructed 85,000 miles 
of telephone lines, erected 4,000 fire towers, 
and 100,000 bridges and buildings, and im- 
proved more than 4 million acres of forest 
land. 

The Government spent some $3.1 billion 
on the program, but most observers felt 
afterward it was worth it. The value of the 
work on public lands alone, for example, 
has been put by forestry and park officials 
at $1.5 billion, 

What was life like in the camps? The 
camp itself was found either among tall pines 
and spruces or on the edge of town on flat 
open ground. Locations ranged from the 
Natahala National Forest in and 
the Carolinas to sites outside small cities in 
the State of Washington. The buildings, 
which the volunteer helped erect himself, 
were mostly low oblongs, about 100 feet long 
by 20 feet wide. They could sleep 200, and 
they usually formed a rough U in the center 
of the camp. 

The wooden structures, painted brown or 
green, included quarters for the Army officers 
who helped run the camp, for the technical 
staff and civilians, an „ a mess, 
several garages and a couple of tool sheds, 
and administration building with an Ameri- 
can flag waving from a tall pole in front of 
it. And there was a recreation hall and a 
schoolhouse where boys were taught read- 
ing and writing or cooking and photography. 

Not all the camps, of course, were so en- 
dowed. The boys at some lived for months 
in tents, particularly in the early days. At 


quartered in an old dancehall. 

It was a 5-day, 40-hour week. The boys 
were up at 6, and doing calisthenics for 15 
minutes before breakfast at 6:45. Dressed in 
denim work clothes, the boys lined up for 
the usual fare—stewed prunes, cereal, ham 
and eggs, coffee or milk. Some of the camps 
displayed a touch of class by giving the boys 
dishes and so-called silver; others used Army 
mess kits. 

The boys then made their beds, cleaned 
the barracks and grounds, and wént to work, 
usually about 7:45. They piled into a dozen 
trucks and headed for the projects where 
they swung picks, shovels, sledges, spades, or 
hammers, or perhaps drove a tractor. 

About noon, the lunch wagon pulled up— 
sandwiches, pie, hot coffee. Half an hour 
later, it was back to work until around 3:30 
when the boys started back to camp. The 
fiag was lowered at 5 with the boys standing 
at attention, their denim work clothes now 
replaced by neat spruce-green uniforms. 
Dinner followed—meat and vegetables and 
dessert—not always too tasty but always 
plentiful. 

Behavior at mealtime did not always re- 
semble that of a high-class prep school. In 
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fact, camp authorities often found it a good 
idea to put special stress on good table man- 
ners. They did not meet with complete 
success. 

“A blast of the mess sergeant's whistle was 
the signal for universal grabbing, followed by 
a scooping up of food and gulping down of 
beverages which could only be described as 
primitive,” the Education Council report 
recalled. “Leaders and assistant leaders 
were often among the fastest and noisiest 
eaters. On several occasions, by actual tim- 
ing, enrollees began to leave the mess hall 
exactly four minutes after the whistle sound- 
ed.” 


In the evening, the boys attended classes, 
did some shop work, went into the recrea- 
tion hall, or hopped the truck to town for 
a movie if they could afford it. The volunteer 
was paid $30 a month, but he got only 68 
of it. (XO will pay $60.) The remainder 
of the CCC pay was either sent to dependents 
or deposited to the volunteer's credit until 
his discharge, which could come anywhere 
from 6 months te 2 years after he en- 
rolled, depending on whether he reenrolied. 
Until 1941, a volunteer had to have some 
depression-hit dependents back home who 
needed the extra income or he would not be 
accepted. 

At night, shoes of new boys might be 
nailed to the barracks floor or the newcomers 
carried, still sleeping in their beds, to the 
center of the camp. The boys who for some 
reason had an aversion to water were forced 
into the showers and scrubbed. Camp of- 
ficials tried to keep all the horseplay under 
control, although they weren't too concerned 
about mild hazing. Boy volunteers, after all, 
will be boy volunteers. When discipline was 
required for more serious infractions, the 
camp commander either sent the volunteer 
back home, reprimanded him, suspended 
some of his privileges, assigned him extra 
kitchen work on his day off, or made him 
forfeit his cash allowance of up to 3 days’ 
pay a month, 

While the whole program has since been 
hailed as a huge success, it nevertheless had 
it errors, There were serious questions about 
the camps. Some feared the COC might 
evolve into a private army or at least repre- 
sent the beginning of a militia that would 
turn the United States toward fascism. 

Organized labor, for example, was unhappy 
over the role of the War Department. 

To help ease labor's worries, President 
Roosevelt selected, as the first CCC director, 
a labor veteran, Robert Fechner, vice presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Machinists. And officials repeatedly empha- 
sized that many Government agencies had @ 
hand in running the CCC. 

The Army was responsible for construct- 
ing the camps and for their administration, 
including the food, clothing, medical care, 
and control of the volunteers while they 
were physically in the camp. It was not 
until just before World War II that military 
drills began. 

The Labor Department, however, helped 
to supervise the selection of the men. In- 
terior and Agriculture took charge of plan- 
ning and administering the work projects, 
providing foremen at the project sites. 
Other agencies, including the Office of Edu- 
cation, were also involved. 

Moreover, there was an initial lack of uni- 
form selection standards. Some boys were 
pressured into joining by police or parents. 
Little effort went into telling a boy in the 
early days just what he might expect. Some 
recruiting agents, for example, told some 
volunteers they would learn to fly and maybe 
earn high school diplomas, glossing over the 
pick-and-shovel aspects of the job. Disillu- 
sioned or homesick, hundreds of thousands 
of boys deserted the camps within a few 
hours or a few weeks. 

The education programs also created 
problems. Some formal classes resembled 
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the schools the boys had no taste for back 
home. However, estimates are that the CCC 
did to teach 80,000 illiterates to 
read. And it taught volunteers key skills in 
the use of tools and machinery. 

There were administrative 3 galore 
because of all the agencies involved; waste 
in some projects because too many boys were 
thrown into the job, and a lack of effective 
counseling to ease the path of the boys back 
into their home communities. 

Despite its faults, the CCC accomplished 
much and would probably have had a longer 
life if not for World War II. In the early 
days of the war, Army Engineers took over 
most of the CCC equipment and real 
estate. Some barracks were sold to commu- 
nities intact for wartime housing. Later, 
many of the camp facilities were either torn 
down, turned over to forestry and national 
park officials, or given to colleges for summer 
classes 


The boys went back home or into the mili- 
tary. One estimate was that 70 percent of 
those who returned to their homes during 
the 9 years of the program readily found 
jobs. Some went to work for Government 
agencies such as the Forest Service. 

They went home for the most part with 
greater maturity and Increased self-confi- 
dence. But they went home with something 
else, too. The statisticians say that, during 
his service, the average CCC boy gained at 
least 12 pounds. 


Profit Is an Honorable Goal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BRUCE ALGER 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, August 26, 1963 


Mr. ALGER. Mr. Speaker, the Social- 
ists, the Communists, the advocates of 
a planned and controlled society have 
done their best to make profit a dirty 
word, but they have not been able to 
con the American people. Most Ameri- 
cans believe that honest reward for hon- 
est effort is an honorable goal. Most 
Americans believe that it is right and 
Proper to be ambitious, to be able to 
dream and willing to work to make their 
dreams come true. Most Americans 
know that jobs are not created by gov- 
ernment, but by business and industry, 
and that they cannot be created without 
reasonable profit. Most Americans 
realize the danger in the present policies 
e dvocated by the Kennedy administra- 
tion, the threat these policies pose to 
Private enterprise, the threat they pose 
to the freedoms of all of us. 

The American people are alert, but the 
word has not yet penetrated to Presi- 
dent Kennedy and his advisers. In the 
hope, perhaps, that some small germ of 
logic may yet get through to them in 
Order to reverse cur journey down the 
road to socialism, it is my purpose to 
continue to present comments and ideas 
in support of the profit system, capi- 
talism as against the evils of socialism 
and communism. 

In this effort I include, as a part of 
these remarks, a recent statement made 
by Lawrence Litchfield, Jr., chairman 
cf the board of the Aluminum Co. of 
America. Mr. Litchfield’s remarks were 
broadcast on the Manion Forum: 
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Is Prortr WITHOUT Honor? 


Dean Manion. For the first year in its 
history our Federal Government has just col- 
lected over $100 billion in taxes. Where did 
this incomprehensible sum of money come 
from? Not from the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, or from the Department of Agricul- 
ture, or from Public Housing or the Post 
Office Department. These institutions spend 
the taxes, they do not pay them. 

How much do we know about the source 
of billions of dollars that the Government 
collects to spend at home and abroad? 

The source of this tremendous tax take Is 
the American private enterprise system 
which now picks up the check for all of the 
public activities that we read and hear so 
much about, 

In view of all of the propaganda that 
pours out of Washington now, it is difficult 
but nevertheless important to remember 
that it is not public works but private works 
and private work for private profit that 
generates our prosperity and pays govern- 
ment bills. 

I firmly believe that the public interest 
suffers when private enterprise fails to get 
its important message across to the Ameri- 
can people. Nevertheless, for some reason, 
many leaders of American industrial enter- 
prises are reluctant to speak up about what 
they are doing for the freedom and prosper- 
ity of our country. 

With me here now, however, is one such 
leader who is both able and willing to do 
so. As chairman of the board of the Alumi- 
num Co. of America, Mr. Lawrence Litchfield, 
Jr., of Pittsburgh, is responsible for the 
Management of one of the largest industrial 
operations in the United States. 

He knows his important business, of 
course, but he also understands the free 
enterprise system in which his business 
functions I have persuaded him to talk to 
you about it. Mr. Litchfield, welcome to 
the Manion Forum. 

Mr. Lrrcurtetp. Thank you, Dean Manion. 
I appreciate the honor of being heard on the 
Manion Forum. I would like to talk with 
you about a subject which I believe needs 
to be better understood by all Americans, 
and particularly by the younger generation 
on whom the responsibillty will rest to make 
private enterprise a continuing reality in the 
years to come. 

What I want to point out to you tonight 
is the vital importance of providing a busi- 
ness climate in which corporations and all 
private enterprises are able to earn a profit, 
if indeed the concept of private enterprise is 
to be translated into a continuing reality. 

There must be a widespread understanding 
and acceptance of the proposition that busi- 
ness to be permanent and healthy must live 
in an environment where there is long-term 
tax stability, where labor-management re- 
lations are characterized by prudence and 
good judgment, where the economic needs of 
one segment of the community are not al- 
lowed to overshadow the life and vigor of 
the community as a whole. 

Companies look for such an environment 
as an important factor in the choice of loca- 
tion for their enterprises. There should be 
general recognition and understanding of 
these propositions; namely, that the basio 
all-important function, of a business is to 
turn a profit; that a business cannot fulfill 
its community and social obligations without 
earnings; that without a profit any business 
must die; that business is not a social insti- 
tution or a charity—worthy though these 
activities may be—but is an organization 
through dollars and cents profits. Though 
some people understand these facts, it is be- 
coming painfully clear that growing numbers 
of our fellow Americans do not. 

I believe that there is a tremendous task 
ahead for all of us who understand the ma- 
terial and moral consequences of doing busi- 
ness in a free enterprise economy. I believe 
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that all of us who do understand have an 
obligation—which is part patriotism and 
part just plain commonsense—to make the 
profit motive clear to those who do not 
understand it. 

And that is the role I have chosen for 
myself tonight. I come to you as a mis- 
sionary, or salesman if you wish, of the profit 
motive. 

What about profits? Are they something 
good or something bad? Are they seeds of 
growth—or are they just something left over 
when the accountant’s books are balanced? 
And how much is left over in these days? 
Do profits divide us, plutocrats on the one 
hand and slaves on the other—or do they 
make growth and freedom possible? 

Certainly there is evidence to an alarming 
degree that all too many of us look upon 
profits as something hidden, probably ex- 
orbitant and possibly evil. 

In a recent national survey of students 
from seventh grade through college, more 
than 63 percent of the seventh graders tested 
believed the Government should control 
large company profits; 57 percent of the high 
school seniors and 47 percent of the college 
freshmen agreed. In a later survey of 
adults—a whopping 42 percent agreed. 

Among students preparing to be teachers, 
only half understood that a business cannot 
function very long without profit—only 27 
percent believed that the most practical way 
for workers to earn more was to produce 
more. 

There were two statistics which particu- 
larly frightened me. The first was this: Of 
college students majoring in education, 
only 20 percent got any exposure to eco- 
nomics. The second was: When asked, “Why 
do people work?” only 6 percent of the young 
people interviewed answered, “Because they 
like to work.” 

These are Americans, mind you—not chil- 
dren brought up as the heirs of socialism. 

I suggest you ask your own children what 
they understand about profits. Ask them if 
the really understand and endorse these 
facts of life: that the reason, directly or 
indirectly, that they can go to school or 
college, the reason there are schools and col- 
leges with teachers and physical facilities, 
the reason there are churches, hospitals, 
YMCA's, Boy Scout camps and all the other 
advantages they take for granted, is because 
someone—a lot of someones in fact—were 
able to earn a profit. 

A public attitude indicated by the statis- 
tics mentioned above cannot help but in- 
hibit the ability of our free enterprise econ- 
omy to continue to give life and vigor to our 
national environment. 

The current profit picture indicates that 
the kind of unrealistic thinking exemplified 
by those statistics is gradually being trans- 
lated into action adversely affecting our 
economy. 

Statistics published by President Ken- 
nedy's Council of Economic Advisers show 
how corporate profits after taxes have failed 
to grow in proportion to the overall economy, 
as measured by gross national product or 
GNP. In the 1947-51 period, net profite 
equaled 7.2 percent of GNP. This same ratio 
fell to 5.2 percent in the 1952-56 period, and 
to 4.6 percent in the 1957-62 period. 

What happens when profits do not kcep 
pace with the growth of our economy? 
Plants and equipment are not modernized 
and expanded to meet world competition— 
leas money is available for research and de- 
velopment—fewer dollars are spent on ad- 
vertising and sales promotion—less tax 
money is paid to government—less money is 
available for schools, churches, and charities. 
PROFIT LAG MEANS LESS INVESTMENT INCENTIVE 

AND FEWER JOBS 

Outdated plants mean loss of orders and 
fewer jobs. Less money for research and 
development means less emphasis on new 
products and new markets. Reductions in 
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advertising and sales promotion budgets lead 
to reductions in sales and the number of new 
customers. All of these things add up to 
fewer jobs—a smaller tax dollar—even 
smaller profits in the future—and, hence, a 
slowdown in economic growth. 

I might add here that in 1962 a number 
of our finest corporations paid their stock- 
holders—their owners—no more than they 
would have received had they left their 
money safe and sound in the bank. They 
got nothing in compensation for risking 
their capital; a risk always present in busi- 
ness, When a corporation has to do this, it 
places itself in a poor position to ask the 
public—or present owners—to provide more 
funds for future growth. 

The profits problem can be viewed still 
another way. Profits in total dollars have 
risen only 8 percent since 1950. Wages paid 
to employees have risen over 100 percent— 
the tax bite has increased 79 percent. If it 
had been possible for profits to keep pace 
with the rest of the economy, profits would 
have reached $45 billion in 1962, instead of 
the $24.6 billion actually realized. 


noted that a decline in profits is followed 
quickly by a decline in employment. Amer- 
needs between 1.25 and 2 million new 
jobs each year to keep up with our grow- 
ing population. If we are to have more jobs, 


Une we have lost the basic American formula 


2, 1788—you will be hard put to find the 
basis for our present business-government- 
labor-management relationships. 

Article 1, section 8, of our Constitution 
provides a basis for Congress to collect taxes 
and to regulate commerce with foreign na- 
tions and among the several States. As we 
have all known since early childhood, the 
intent of the provision to regulate commerce 
among the several States was to make sure 
that free trade would be maintained—that 
no State would raise a tariff against its 
neighbor. 

Why is the subject of economic participa- 
tion and manipulation by Government so 
conspicuous by its absence in the Constitu- 
tion? The answer is crystal clear to me, as I 
hope it is to you. The founders of our 
Nation understood one basic, profound truth. 
That truth is that private enterprise with 
the profit motive and a minimum of Govern- 
ment regulation provides the only practical 
alternative to a Government-owned or a 
Government-controlled economy. 

Why didn't our Founding Fathers want a 
Government-owned or a Government-con- 
trolled economy? 

Because they understood what too few 
People understand today. That for the 
Government to control or manipulate the 
flow of food, clothing and shelter is to pro- 
vide an environment in which the initiative 
of the freeman is gradually extinguished 
until, indeed, Government is absolute. They 
were properly wary of Central Government 
control. 

The 8 had learned this lesson from 

experience. For George III. Kin 
of England. had his own version of the 
Council of Economic Advisers. This Council 
had a big plan for the colonies. The plan 
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was this: The colonies would provide Eng- 
land with an endless flow of raw materials, 
at prices deemed fair by the Council of 
Economic Advisers. After all, the Council, in 
its wisdom, understood the needs of England 
and the colonies alike. And since it wasn’t 
involved in making a profit, it could render 
a fair and impartial decision. 

English industry, in turn, would convert 
the raw materials into finished products 
which would be sold back to the colonists 
at prices deemed fair by the council. 

This kind of old English Government plan- 
ning taught the colonists the virtues of free 
trade. It also taught them the kind of 
economic slavery that comes as the product 
of government participation and manipula- 
tion. 

The colonists as individuals and as groups 
were searching for freedom, and it was 
through free trade—motivated by the deli- 
cate instrument of free enterprise and the 
profit motive—that they hoped to open the 
doors of their homes to the fresh air of 
freedom. For without profit, a free enter- 
prise can neither remain free nor even re- 
main an enterprise. 

And thus it was that the profit motive 
became an important weapon in defense of 
freedom—as much a part of our national 
heritage as the Bill of Rights or the Con- 
stitution. 

Did this radical philosophical idea prove 
to be sound and workable in practice? 

Though it may not be perfect, the free 
enterprise, profit-motive philosophy has 
given birth to a miraculous horn of plenty. 
From this original and idealistic concept has 
grown the most vigorous, the most dynamic, 
the most prosperous nation in the history of 
the world. And by it and because of it, free 
men—by their own hands and their own 
wits—have come to build the great wealth 
of commerce and industry on which all 
Americans and a large part of the free 
world depend in varying degree. 

Today, the United States of America, with 
about 6 percent of the world's population, 
is producing more automobiles, more elec- 
trical appliances, more TV sets, more tele- 
phones than all the rest of the world put 
together. 


OUR PROFIT SYSTEM HAS MEANT FREEDOM 


Free enterprise is providing the highest 
standard of living ever known—a standard 
of living in which Americans spend $26 bil- 
lion annually for education; $4 billion just 
for new schools—$87 billion for food, bever- 
ages, and tobacco—$34 billion for clothing— 
$42 billion for housing—$19.4 billion on rec- 
. billion on churches and chari- 

es. 

Meanwhile, back in the Soviet Union, that 
great fatherland of all government planning, 
things aren't going so well. After 40 years of 
complete and total control of the farmer, It 
still takes 60 percent of the Russian work 
force to produce what we consider a “poor- 
pickings” diet. America produces far more 
food than it needs with less than 10 percent 
of the work force. 

And from this free enterprise horn of plen- 
ty continues to flow more jobs, more wages, 
more private property, more wealth than has 
ever been known in the world’s history. 

But most important of all—the profit- 
seeking philosophy has been the principal 
guardian of the most sacred of all human 
values—the value for which it was originally 
created. That value is man’s right to free 
choice. That value is freedom. 

If these things are so—and I hope most of 
us believe they are so—can profit be without 
honor? Can profit be something bad? Can 
profit be just something left over when the 
accountant’s books are balanced? Do profits 
make slaves of us, or do they make our 
growth in freedom possible? 

You and I know the answer. 


How can 
there be others who do not? 
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Perhaps the time has come to check our 

to note our course and our future 

direction. Perhaps the time has come—hav- 

ing listened too long to the virtues of the 

planned economy—to turn our ears to the 

voices of Jefferson and Hamilton and Frank- 
lin. They spoke more of freedom. 

Perhaps the time has come when we should 
plot a graph—with freedom as one axis and 
statism as the other—and look carefully to 
see in which direction the black line is lean- 
ing. S 
What can we do about it? 

The first thing we must do is to make a 
firm resolution to provide our children—at 
home and at school—with a proper free en- 
terprise education in economics. Our chil- 
dren are the heirs to freedom. Let them 
learn carefully how their forefathers came 
by it. 

Next, we must put a stop to the consider- 
me-first attitude which sometimes domi- 
nates business-government-labor-manage- 
ment relations. We all want the same things. 
Corporation ownership and management 
want to grow and expand—to build for the 
future—to make improved products at re- 
duced costs. The solution can be found in 
increased profits. 

Labor wants an increase in the number of 
jobs—increases in wages—increases in buy- 
ing power—increases in job security. The 
solution can be found in increased profits. 

Government wants an increased tax take— 
to do the things we must do asa nation, The 
solution can be found in Increased profits- 
Since we are all after the same thing, let's 
work toward it together. 

The next thing we must do Is to take ^% 
greater interest in the affairs of our Gov- 
ernment. Before we elect a representative 
to office, let's make sure he, too, has learned 
his lessons in free entrprise economics, An 
once we have placed him in office, let’s watch 
to make sure he practices what he has 
learned. 

A good place to start would be by urging 
adoption of appropriate tax reductions 
budget reforms by government bodies. We 
need to put some commonsense back int? 
taxes. Just as important, we need to put 
some commonsense back into Government 
spending. Write your elected representa- 
tives—and write them often. And here are 
some other things you can do: 

When your next-door neighbor tells you 
of the need for a new super highway, point 
out that only free enterprise profits can 
make it possible. And when your visiting 
Aunt Martha remarks on the fine quality of 
your church organ, point out that free en- 
terprise profits made it possible. And whe? 
Sister Sue brings home a new book from the 
library, point out that free enterprise profit 
made it possible, 

Point out again and again that only prof- 
itable companies grow—only profitable com- 
panies can hire additional people—only prof- 
itable companies can raise our stan of 
living—only profitable companies can make 
nonprofit activities possible. These are the 
things that all of us—the missionaries of 
the profit motive—must do to keep th 
country moving ahead. We must do ape 
things at the national level—and we mus 
do them right here in our own community: 
too, right at the grassroots. 2 

Every company wants to grow. Every ae 
pany should pay fair and honest wages, bu 
wages that reflect increases in production. 
not increases in coercion, Each company 
must pay fair and honest taxes, but taxes °° 
can honestly afford to pay. And every rene 
pany must have profits to invest wisely a 
new plants and equipment, to create D 
jobs and to pay the shareholders who are <= 
owners of the business a fair and equitable 
return on their investment, and each com 
pany must have profits to grow. 

Profits will continue to be the key to OU 
success In meeting the challenges facing th 
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free enterprise system today. And as we all 
work together to better understand and 
strengthen the profit incentive in our society, 
let us also bear in mind the material and 
moral consequences of what we do. For 
profits are not without honor. They are the 
life-giving seeds of our personal freedom. 

Thank you, Dean Manion, for this oppor- 
tunity to participate in one of your radio 
forums. I have enjoyed being your guest. 

Dean Manion. Thank you, Mr. Litchfield, 
for this important explanation of the rela- 
tionship between business profits and hu- 
man freedom. 

My friends, this speech is a good place to 
begin your child's education about the 
American profit system. Tell him to read it 
and discuss it with his schoolteacher. 


Chambers of Commerce and the ARA 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBERT W. WATSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Rrcorp, I include a letter 
from the president of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, Edwin 
P. Neilan, to the Secretary of Commerce, 
Mr. Hodges. Certainly it is unfortunate 
that many individuals were listed as 
Participants of the ARA program when, 
in fact, they had merely seen fit to in- 
form themselyes concerning the pro- 
gram. One individual so listed has per- 
sonally advised me that his acceptance of 
membership on a county economic de- 
Velopment committee was to know the 
inside of the program and to sit on the 
committee and keep it from becoming 
active. 

The letter follows: 

* Avoust 20, 1963. 


Hon. Lurner H. Honces, 
Secretary of Commerce, Commerce Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Mr, Secretary: On August 6, 1 day 
Prior to my appearance before the National 
Press Club in Washington, D.C., William L. 
Batt, Jr., Administrator of the Area Redevel- 
opment Administration, issued a press release 


Tegarding cooperation of “chamber officials” — 


With ARA. I am convinced this press release 
Was timed to create embarrassment to the 
National chamber. I am afraid, however, 
that Mr. Batt in his effort to discredit this 
Organization has surpassed his capabilities. 
„ The ARA press release expressed Mr. Batt’s 
deep appreciation” for the “participation” 
ot local chamber officials in ARA programs. 
Mr. Batt claimed that “558 * * * officials 
and representatives of local chambers of 
commerce * * have helped promote the 
ARA. 
Mr. Secretary, you yourself have used this 
list as a basis for an attack both on me 
and the national chamber. Congressman 
Hare Boccs seemed to think the list im- 
Portant enough to reproduce in the CONGRES- 
Soma, Recorp. It is time you were told that 
jou and others have been given out-of-date, 
Naccurate information. Knowing your per- 
sonal interest in doing things—and having 
hong done properly, I do not understand 
this ARA list ever was permitted to 
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reach the press or the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp, much less serve as the basis for an at- 
tack on the national chamber. 

Although the ARA claims this list to have 
been compiled on April 20, 1963, if you and 
your assistants had carefully checked Mr. 
Batt's list of “participating chamber officials,” 
you would haye found: 

Of the chamber presidents listed, 5 have 
not been in office since 1961; 25 have not been 
in office since 1962; 16 were not in office on 
April 20, 1963, when the ARA list was pre- 
pared; 7 we have no record of ever being 
president. 

Of the chamber executives listed, one has 
not been in office since 1961; seven have not 
been in office since 1962; One was not in 
office when the ARA list was prepared; two 
we have no record of ever being in office. 

This is a total of 64 names just from local 
chamber members of the national chamber 
that have been listed in error, plus the fol- 
lowing: In 1 instance, the list shows 19 
members of the local chamber board as par- 
ticipating, but no names are given; in at 
least 5 other instances, titles are listed, but 
no names; in 3 Instances, names are listed 
twice; there are over a dozen instances where 
the names of the local chambers are incor- 
rect: in 1 instance, a county rural areas 
development committee is Usted as being the 
chamber for the area, an incorrect statement. 
The community has its own official chamber 
of commerce; in one instance, the executive 
was listed as a vice president of the cham- 
ber; in another Instance, the opposite oc- 
curs—a local president was listed as a man- 
ager of the chamber. 

The number of names misspelled may not 
deserve mention here, but it is just another 
indication of the inaccuracies we encount- 
ered in this ARA list. 

In addition to inaccuracies of this type, 
we learned that there are individuals listed as 
“participants,” but who actually only at- 
tended meetings to see what ARA was about, 
and either officially protested or took no fur- 
ther action. One chamber—Brookhaven- 
Lincoln County Chamber of Commerce, 
Brookhaven, Miss—upon learning the ARA 
claimed them as supporters, passed a reso- 
lution urging the congressional delegation 
to “vigorously oppose any additional appro- 
priations to the Area Development 
Administration.” 

Mr. Batt lists 558 names of chamber of- 
cials, saying that these represent 230 of the 
1,074 areas which are eligible for ARA funds. 
In checking this ARA list further, we found 
that in these 230 areas, Mr. Batt lists 337 
communities represented by local chambers. 
The national chamber depends on local 
chambers for establishment of its policies. 
Of the 337 local chambers, 174, more than 
50 percent, are not members of ours. I bring 
this up only to show that we do not, indeed 
cannot, speak for these chambers. This is 
something the ARA would not know, but 
which I think you might wish to know. 

Throughout the United States, there are 
2,900 local and State chambers of commerce 
that we are proud to claim as members, 
Since Mr. Batt's list includes only 5.6 percent 
of our total chamber membership, I think he 
has a much smaller target to try to hit in 
any future press releases, 

The compilation and release of such in- 
accurate information only reflects some of 
the problems the Department of Commerce 
is having in handling such an uneconomic 
program as the Area Redevelopment Act. 
Most of the Members of Congress have al- 
ready come to renlize this, and have voted 
against an increase in this seduction by 
subsidy once this year, I am sure they will 
a 

Sincerely, 
Eo wid P. Nerwan, 
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LAWS RELATIVE TO THE PRINTING OF 
DOCUMENTS 


Either House may order the printing of a 
document not already provided for by law, 
but only when the same shall be accompa- 
nied by an estimate from the Public Printer 
as to the probable cost thereof. Any execu- 
tive department, bureau, board or independ- 
ent office of the Government submitting re- 
ports or documents in response to inquiries 
from Congress shall submit therewith an 
estimate of the probable cost of printing the 
usual number. Nothing in this section re- 
lating to estimates shall apply to reports or 
documents not exceeding 50 pages (U.S. 
Code, title 44, sec. 140, p. 1938), 

Resolutions for printing extra copies, when 
presented to either House, shall be referred 
immediately to the Committee on House 
Administration of the House of Representa- 
tives or the Committee on Rules and Admin- 
istration of the Senate, who, in making their 
report, shall give the probable cost of the 
proposed printing upon the estimate of the 
Public Printer, and no extra copies shall be 
printed before such committee has 
(U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 133, p. 1937). 


GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS FOR SALE 


Additional copies of Government publica- 
tions are offered for sale to the public by the 
Superintendent of Documents, Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C., at cost 
thereof as determined by the Public Printer 
plus 50 percent: Provided, That a discount of 
not to exceed 25 percent may be allowed to 
authorized bookdealers and quantity pur- 
chasers, but such printing shall not inter- 
fere with the prompt execution of work for 
the Government. The Superintendent of 
Documents shall prescribe the terms and 
conditions under which he may authorize 
the resale of Government publications by 
bookdealers, and he may designate any Gov- 
ernment officer his agent for the sale of Gov- 
ernment publications under such regulations 
as shall be agreed upon by the Superintend- 
ent of Documents and the head of the re- 
spective department or establishment of the 
Government (U.S, Code, title 44, sec. 72a, 
Supp. 2). 


RECORD OFFICE AT THE CAPITOL 

An office for the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
with Mr. Raymond F. Noyes in charge, is lo- 
cated in room H-112. House wing, where or- 
ders will be received for subscriptions to the 
RecorD at $1.50 per month or for single 
copies at 1 cent for eight pages (minimum 
charge of 3 cents). Also, orders from Mem- 
bers of Congress to purchase reprints from 
the Record should be processed through this 
office. ; 


CONGRESSIONAL DIRECTORY 

The Public Printer, under the direction of 
the Joint Committee on Printing, may print 
for sale, at a price sufficient to reimburse the 
expenses of such printing, the current Con- 
gressional Directory. No sale shall be made 
on credit (U.S. Code, title 44, sec. 150, p. 
1939). 


PRINTING OF CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
EXTRACTS 

It shall be lawful for the Public Printer 
to print and deliver upon the order of any 
Senator, Representative, or Delegate, extracts 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the person 
ordering the same paying the cost thereof 
(U.S, Code, title 44, sec, 185, p. 1942), 
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National Student Federal Aid to Educa- 
tion Conference 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN BRADEMAS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. BRADEMAS, Mr. Speaker, there 
is continued evidence of support of Fed- 
eral aid to education by that segment of 
our population which is most concerned 
with education—the students them- 
selves. The National Student Federal 
Aid to Education Conference is a confed- 
eration of 22 national student organiza- 
tions that are working toward educa- 
tional improvement in the United States. 
The conference's sponsoring organiza- 
tions are the American Podiatry Stu- 
dents Association, B'nai B'rith Hillel 
Foundations, B'nai B'rith Young Adults, 
Campus Americans for Democratic Ac- 
tion, College Young Democratic Clubs of 
America, Congress of Racial Equality, 
Methodist Student Movement, National 
American Indian Youth Committee of 
Arrow, Inc., National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People Youth 
and College Division, National Federa- 
tion of Catholic College Students, Na- 
tional Newman Club Federation, Na- 
tional Student Christian Federation, Na- 
tional Student Young Women's Chris- 
tian Association, North American Stu- 
dent Cooperative League, Student Na- 
tional Education Association, Student 
Nonviolent Coordinating Committee, 
Student Religious Liberals, Students for 
a Democratic Society, United States Na- 
tional Student Association, United States 
Student Press Association, Young Adult 
Council, and Young Christian Students, 
National Staff. 

The two elected cochairmen of the con- 
ference are Tim Ryles, of Alabama, a 
graduate students at the University of 
Georgia, and Patrick Clary, of Nevada, 
who is studying at the American Uni- 
versity. 

The conference held its first national 
Meetings in Washington, D.C., on April 
25-26 with student delegates in attend- 
ance representing 34 States, the District 
of Columbia, and the Virgin Islands. Dr. 
Hurst F. Anderson, president of the 
American University and president of the 
Association of American Colleges, Dr. 
Frances Keppel, the U.S. Commissioner 
of Education, and I addressed this group 
of alert young citizens. 

As the conference now is stepping up 
its efforts of asserting its position, I 
Should like to call to the attention of 
my colleagues the resolution on Federal 
aid to education of the National Student 
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Federal Aid to Education Conference, 

adopted in April, which I include in the 

appendix of the Recorp: 

RESOLUTION ON FEDERAL AID TO EDUCATION BY 
NATIONAL STUDENT FEDERAL AID TO EDUCA- 
TION CONFERENCE 


I. PURPOSE 


Recognizing the traditions and rights of 
State sponsored and controlled education 
and the great efforts made by many States to 
improve their educational systems, we feel 
that some States are financially unable to 
support adequate programs without Federal 
ald. Consequently, we recognize the need for 
the participation of the Federal Government 
in a supplementary manner to the estab- 
lished State expenditures in certain specific 
areas of education in the United States. We 
feel Federal aid must not be used to reduce 
either State or local efforts. It should be a 
welcome addition to a State's program. 

We propose the following policies in which 
we feel Federal expansion will not interfere 
with the traditional rights and responsibili- 
ties of the State and locally sponsored edu- 
cational system. 

TI. EQUALITY OF EDUCATION 

Federal aid to education should benefit all 
Americans regardless of race, creed, religion, 
or national origin. Therefore, we support 
the inclusion of an anti clause 
to provide Federal funds only to school dis- 
tricts, colleges, and universities which have 
taken positive steps toward desegregation 
and/or uphold a nondiscriminatory policy 
with regard to race, religion, creed, or nation- 
al origin, Furthermore, we urge the Federal 
Government to see that all Federal aid to 
education is administered in a manner con- 
sistent with and leading to the realization of 
this principle. 

We feel that Federal funds should be dis- 
tributed on the basis of need and not be- 
cause of political considerations. 

III. FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE FOR COLLEGE 
STUDENTS 


Because a significant number of students 
are deprived of higher education for lack of 
sufficient means to finance their education, 
we support title I of the proposed National 
Education Improvement Act of 1963 with the 
following provisions: (1) An increase in the 
National Defense Education Act loan ceiling 
for individual undergraduates from $1,000 
to $1,500 per year and a cumulative ceiling of 
$6,000 in a 4-year period; (2) an extension 
of National Defense Education Act loan for- 
giveness to include Peace Corps volunteers; 
(3) an endorsement of the Student Loan In- 
surance Act of the National Defense Educa- 
tion Act as a corollary to student loans but 
not as a substitute for them; (4) the addi- 
tion of a national scholarship program ad- 
ministered through the States of a total of 
200,000 4-year scholarships at a maximum 
per year of $1,000 to be distributed on the 
basis of need and ability; (5) an extension of 
the GI education benefits to post-Korean 
veterans; and (6) the Federal minimum wage 
standard to apply to student work covered 
in the proposed National Education Im- 
provement Act of 1963. 


IV. HIGHER EDUCATION FACILITIES 
The present rate of increase in the school 
population is placing, and will continue to 
place, a great strain on existing school fa- 


cilities. Institutions of higher learning are 
unable to draw sufficient financial aid from 
their present resources and may not be able 
to obtain the necessary matching funds to 
qualify for sufficient Federal assistance. 

Therefore this conference believes that 
title II. parts A and B, of the National Edu- 
cation Improvement Act of 1963 (Expansion 
and improvement of higher education; 
Higher education facilities, Public commu- 
nity college academic facilities) represent 
only a beginning in this field, that there is a 
definite need for more funds, and that these 
funds should be available as grants rather 
than loans. 


V. TECHNICAL EDUCATION, LIBRARIES, GRADUATE 
TRAINING AND LANGUAGES 


We recognize that the proposals outlined 
in title II, sections C-F of the National Edu- 
cation Improvement Act of 1963 (Expansion 
and improvement of higher education: Col- 
lege level technical education, college and 
university libraries, graduate schools, mod- 
ern foreign language training and research) 
deal in a positive way with tmportant prob- 
lems facing this Nation. We feel that these 
proposals represent only a first approach to 
these problems and much larger expendi- 
tures will be necessary in the future. We 
support the President's proposal as a first 
minimal effort. 

VI. QUALITY OF EDUCATION 


The bettering of educational facilities and 
the increase of educational opportunities is 
a prerequisite to improving educational 
quality in America. 

We urge (1) the passage of legislation to 
broaden the scope of the Cooperative Re- 
search Act and (2) that the National Defense 
Education Act Teacher Training Institutes 
be expanded to meet the rising need of stu- 
dent-age population. t 
Vil. ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY EDUCATION 


We endorse the provisions of title IV of 
the proposed National Education Improve- 
ment Act of 1963 (strengthening elementary 
and secondary education) which will aid in 


improving facilities for instruction m the 


areas of science, languages, and mathematics 
because of the value of these subjects as 
areas for scholarships. We note, however, 
that these subject areas seem to receive spe- 
cial emphasis because of their relationship 
to national defense rather than as a part 
of a general attempt to improve school cur- 
rleula. While recognizing the problems of 
national security confronting the Nation we 
think that the primary function of ald to 
education should be improvement of general 
educational quality. 

VIII. GUIDANCE, COUNSELING, AND TESTING 

A great need currently exists in American 
education for increased and improved pro- 
grams in the areas of guidance, counseling, 
and testing. Such programs will assist in 
alleviating the current severe unemployment 
problem and will help to remedy the extant 
lack of personnel trained for the suited oc- 
cupations of the nuclear age. Many local 
areas of this country do not have the finan- 
cial resources available to support such 
programs. 

We urge the passage of part C, title IV, of 
the National Education Improvement Act 
of 1963 ( elementary and secon- 
dary education: guidance, counseling, and 
testing). 
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IX. STATES’ ECONOMIC NEEDS 

We approve the program specified in title 
IV, part A, of the National Education Im- 
provement Act of 1963, providing aid to pub- 
lic elementary and secondary schools, and 
endorse the principle of this section, which 
calls for relating the amount of aid to the 
State’s economic need. However, we feel the 
provisions of the States’ relations with the 
U.S. Office of Education are not sufficiently 
clear on the issue of Federal control. We 
urge that the language of this section make 
explicit the criteria which the Federal Gov- 
ernment will use in deciding whether or not 
to approve a State's request for aid. 

X. VOCATIONAL AND SPECIAL EDUCATION 

In the past the funds appropriated for 
vocational education have been distributed 
among the various vocational areas by a set 
ratio. This present formula for distribution 
was established when agriculture was still a 
significant source of employment. Today the 
economic situation has changed, while the 
formula has not. 

In spite of the obvious dominance of man- 
ufacture and service, only 5 percent of public 
high schools offer distributive education 
courses; and less than 10 percent have trade 
and industrial courses. At the same time 
nearly one-half offer home economics and 
agricultural courses. 

The laudable aspect of title V, part A, of 
the National Education Improvement Act of 
1963 (vocational and special education: vo- 
cational education) lies in its endeavor to 
replace this rigid allocation of funds. This 
will give the States more latitude in voca- 
tional training to meet the increasing de- 
mands for trained manpower. 

eee the proposed increase in Federal 
support is 50 percent higher than last year, 
it will not solve the problems faced by vo- 
cational education in this country. We be- 
lieve there must be increased Federal sup- 
port in this area to increase the quality of 
existing programs to extend this training to 
schools and areas where it is not now offered. 

There is a present need for education of 
approximately 6 million handicapped chil- 
dren. These children need services which 
are not now available in most all of our 
schools. Part B (education of handicapped 
children) es an initial 3-year program 
to train teachers to support research and 
demonstration projection in this area. 

The $15 million authorized for fiscal year 
1964 can be considered only an initial effort. 
There must be a considerable increase to in- 
sure that children with special problems will 
receive a quality education. 

Twenty-two million Americans over 25 
years of age today have less than an eighth 
grade education. With the advancing com- 
plexity of our society, an eighth grade edu- 
cation camnot be considered adequate for a 
significant role in the community and the 
economy. 

XI. CONTINUING EDUCATION 


Title VI of the National Education Im- 
provement Act of 1963 (expansion of con- 
tinuing education) would establish an ini- 
tial 3-year appropriation for local adult 
basic education projects. Research is aimed 
at determining which methods would best 
raise the educational level of these func- 
tional illiterates. After the methods are 
identified there will be a strong need for 
significant Federal support for comprehen- 
sive educational programs, and we recom- 
mend additional legislation that will provide 
and insure such support. 

In conclusion, we reiterate our position of 
support in principle of the proposed Na- 
tional Education Improvement Act of 1963 
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and urge its adoption in this session of Con- 
gress. 
Patrick C. CLARY, 
Conference Cochairman. 
Trt RYLEs, 
Conference Cochairman, 
JOSEPH FALLON, 
Presiding Officer. 
Erin M. CLARY, 
Secretary. 


Freeman Notes Relationship of 
Agriculture and Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, Secretary 
of Agriculture Orville Freeman has re- 
cently returned from his trip to the So- 
viet Union and other East European na- 
tions, Upon returning, the Secretary 
made some pertinent and timely observa- 
tions on agricultural practices in the 
countries he visited. 

Mr. Freeman's statements are given in 
a press release of the Department of 
Agriculture dated August 21. It deserves 
the attention of all Members of Congress, 
especially those of us who are particu- 
larly interested in foreign affairs and in 
agriculture. By unanimous consent, I 
hereby include this press release in the 
RECORD: 

Jubax COMMUNISM BY AGRICULTURAL 
INTENTIONS 


Agriculture provides a little used, but ef- 
fective window through which Americans can 
more clearly judge the capabilities and in- 
tentions of Communist nations, Secretary of 
Agriculture Orville L. Freeman said today. 

“Agriculture, both in the Soviet Union and 
other Eastern European nations, is closely 
meshed with national policy and the overall 
potential of each country. Through agricul- 
ture, we can better understand their prob- 
lems and the measures being taken to solve 
them. And, in doing so, we will be better 
equipped to formulate policies that promote 
our own national interests and the cause of 
world peace. 

“In this respect, no point struck me more 
forcefully during my recent trip through 
Russia and Eastern Europe than the realiza- 


a world based on the achievement of peaceful 


The Secretary summarized his observa- 
tions at a press conference held after his 
return from a survey trip of agricultral pol- 
icies and programs in the Soviet Union, Po- 
land, Rumania, Bulgaria, and Yugoslavia. 
He made these points: 

The prestige of the United States and of 
U.S. agriculture is high, as evidenced by the 
warm welcome and generous hospitality the 
American group received in each pep 
and by the lack of incidents or signs of 
hostility, 


While all five countries have governments 
that are solidly Communist they are not 
identical and cannot be treated as a unit. 
Each of the five peoples have their own 
history and tradition, and a real spirit of 
nationalism. 
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Trade has kept a door open to the West, 
and to close it now by removing Poland and 
Yugoslavia from the most-favored-nation 
status would only force greater Communist 
solidarity, and would deprive the United 
States of potential markets. 

The Communist system of agriculture does 
not stand well in comparison to U.S. agricul- 
ture. The family farm system is far superior 
in making much more efficient use of re- 
sources. 

Americans should not be misled, however, 
into overlooking the progress which Soviet 
agriculture is making and will continue to 
make. 

Russia is shifting agricultural priorities 
from the new lands to more intensive culti- 
vation of available cropland, 

The people of the five countries are anxious 
to learn from the United States, and this 
country also has much to gain from recipro- 
cal exchanges and broader people-to-people 
contacts. 

The Secretary returned August 13 from his 
factfinding study of Eastern Europe where 
he had discussions with the political heads 
of five countries. They were Premier Khru- 
shchey of the Soviet Union, President 
Gheorghe Gheorghiu-Dej, of Rumania, Prime 
Minister Todor Zhivkov, of Bulgaria, and 
President Tito, of Yugoslavia. In Poland, 
the President and Prime Mlinster were out 
of the country, and Secretary Freeman talked 
with Vice Chairman Edward Ochab, of the 
Council of State, and Foreign Minister Adam 
Rapacki. 

“In each country, the people were without 
exception very friendly. Wherever our party 
went, we were given a most cordial welcome. 
There was not a single instance of hostility 
or criticism,” the Secretary said. 

“Wherever I had an opportunity I talked 
to people on the farms, in factories and in 
the markets. Particularly in areas away 
from large cities it was evident that most 
of the people had seen few Americans—and 
never an American official. When I brought 
these people the greetings of the President 
and the American people, and expressed our 
hopes for a peaceful world, the reaction in- 
variably was an expression of friendship and 
a desire for 

“In the USSR. and the other Communist 
nations, American prestige is high. Perhaps 
no other event in recent years has impressed 
the peoples of these countries of our dedica- 
tion to the cause of peace than the agree- 
ment to ban nuclear testing above ground 
and in the atmosphere,” the Secretary said. 

“There is no doubt that, for these people, 
personal memories of the horrors and de- 
struction of war intensify the hope for peace. 
This hope dominated the expressions of peo- 
ple everywhere we traveled. 

In all the countries we visited, the gov- 
ernments are firmly and solidly in the hands 
of dedicated Communists. Government 
policy is in accord with the current party 
line, and dictated and carried out in accord 
with party principles. 

“For agriculture, this means that if the 
Officials in power decide on a certain agricul- 
tural policy, the whole bureaucratic mecha- 
nism is thrown into gear to implement that 
policy—whether it relates to which field 
crops to plant or how much fertilizer to 
use, 

“We found evidence in each country, how- 
ever, that officials have learned that too 
much uniformity and rigidity limits agri- 
cultural progress because it fails to allow 
for local differences and the variations of 
nature. As a result, more flexibility—espe- 
cially with regard to adaptation to climatic 
conditions—is being permitted. But the 
planning on farms and in regions still must 
conform to the overall plans and require- 
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ments of the State, which determines all 
priorities. 

“This means that if Chairman Khrushchev 
carries out his determination—as he indi- 
cated to me he would—to sizably increase 
his capital inputs in agriculture, there will 
be an increase in production, particularly 
grain and row crops. The Chairman indi- 
cated he would give strong emphasis during 
the next 5 years to mixed feed, fertilizer, and 
chemical production, It is apparent that he 
is shifting agricultural priorities from the 
new lands, where the Russians have placed 
substantial amounts of virgin land into grain 
production in recent years, to more intensive 
cultivation of historic cropland. 

“The five governments are solidly Com- 
munist, but the five nations cannot be 
viewed as a unit, or single bloc. Each of 
the five peoples has its own history and 
tradition—and there is a noticeable spirit of 
nationalism in each country. 

“Even within the bloc, Poland has never 
been able to carry out the Communist princi- 
ple of collectivization of agriculture. Be- 
tween 80 and 90 percent of the land is owned 
and worked by the stubbornly independent 
peasants. The official goal is to change this 
situation, but Communist officials are realis- 
tic enough not to push the transition too 
far or too fast. 

“Yugoslavia, which is outside the bloc, 
and has far more significant relationships 
with the West, likewise has retained the 
ownership and operation of most of the 
farmland (88 percent) in the hands of the 

ts—and the right to own a limited 
amount of land is written into the Yugo- 
slavian constitution. Yugoslay officials said 
their goal is social (state) ownership of the 
land. 

“They emphasize they will not seek this 
goal by force or coercion, but by evolution 
and education—which, they say, may take 
10, 20, or 50 years. It is significant, with all 
their penchant for 5-year plans and time- 
tables, that they refuse to set a timetable 
for this. 

“These facts are very significant for the 
American people. It is clear that American 
exports to these two countries (Poland and 
Yugoslavia) under Public Law 480 have been 
a significant factor in preventing the forced 
socialization of the land, and thus in keeping 
alive a spirit of individual ownership and 
enterprise. Trade has_kept a door open to 
the West, and the door is opened widest in 
Yugoslavia. 

“In my judgment it would be a serious 
mistake to close this door by ending the 
most-favored-nation status that up to now 
has been accorded Poland and Yugoslavia. 
To close this door would both force greater 
Communist solidarity and deprive ourselves 
of potential markets. On the other hand, 
by continuing the most-favored-nation treat- 
ment we can promote trade that is of mutual 
benefit, and move toward developing valuable 
commercial markets for American products. 

“I have returned with a number of strong 
convictions, but none more firmly reinforced 
than the demonstrated superiority of the 
family farm system of agriculture based on 
private ownership of the land. 

“United States and Soviet agriculture are 
scarcely comparable, In my conversation 
with Chairman Khrushchev, he said his goal 
is to surpass the United States as the No. 1 
agricultural producer. I accepted his chal- 
lenge with confidence and told him the in- 
centive built into the family farm system 
will insure that it will continue as the most 
powerful engine for efficient agricultural 
production. 

“My observations convince me that the 
socialist system is bureaucratic and un- 
wieldy, and by its very nature inefficient and 
wasteful. There is a lack of balance, and 
many extremes. For example, while the 
Soviet Union has made definite progress in 
production of grain and row crops, it lags far 
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behind in the yields and production of ani- 
mal products and fruits and vegetables, 
which require more skill at individual levels. 

“In comparison, the U.S. farmer has a 
training and background much broader than 
those we met in the Communist countries. 
We observed few farmers in the five coun- 
tries who could match the American farmer 
with his working knowledge of agronomy, 
mechanics, veterinary, business management 
and other agricultural skills. 

“We should not be misled, however, into 
overlooking the progress which the Soviet 
Union and the other Communist nations are 
making. It is significant progress by their 
own standards, and all indications are that 
it will continue and be accelerated in the 
years ahead. 

“The agricultural practices we saw were, 
of course, their best, and many of them 
were impressive. Near Orenburg, we found 
a 22-percent protein spring wheat. In the 
Krasnodar region, we found sunflowers with 
a 46-percent oil content. In Bulgaria, we 
saw hybrid tomatoes which were equal or 
superior in quality and yield to ourown. We 
found very good research being carried on 
at several research institutions. 

“There also are several important insti- 
tutional improvements underway in the So- 
viet Union. They are getting technical and 
scientific know-how into practice more effec- 
tively by encouraging more local discretion 
and adaptation to local conditions. There 
are, in addition, increasing numbers of 
trained people, as well as more and improved 
machinery. 

“One of the more significant weaknesses 
in Communist agriculture is in the storage, 
marketing, processing, and distribution of 
food commodities. Focusing on production, 
they are overlooking an aspect of the farm- 
to-dinner-table process which most Ameri- 
cans take for granted. This, I predict, will 
prove to be a serious oversight in the years 
ahead. 

“I left the United States feeling that re- 
ciprocal people-to-people contacts and the 
exchange of information on agricultural sub- 
jects is of mutual benefit. I now feel this 
even more strongly. We found in Eastern 
Europe that the talk of exchanges met with 
immediate and favorable responses. We 
had an opportunity to see some of the 
effects of exchange programs, and to push 
for reciprocity in exchanges. And, while 
U.S. agriculture is far advanced in compari- 
son to these five countries, there are advan- 
tages we can gain by such exchanges, 

“We can expect to get germ plasm to breed 
into our plants—our apples, pears, plums, 
alfalfas, and many forage grasses and leg- 
umes came originally from Russia—to ob- 
tain more disease and insect resistance, 
winter hardiness, drought resistance, and 
other desirable qualities. We would like to 
explore Siberia for cold-resistant plants and 
send entomologists to seek more effective 
biological controls for plant and insect pests, 
either in the form of natural enemies or in- 
sect diseases. 

“Few people realize that the United States, 
through past exchange programs, already has 
obtained over 2,260 different plant specimens 
from the Plant Breeding Institute of Lenin- 
grad. 

“I strongly recommend expanding our ex- 
change programs inyolving reciprocity to the 
end that both parties to the exchange bene- 
fit. In addition to the material gains re- 
sulting from such exchanges, there is the 
increased understanding and good will which 
follow when people come to know each 
other as human beings. s 

“Finally, the clear evidence of increased 
attention to the agricultural sector in the 
countries we visited is a sign and a trend 
we should welcome and encourage. Invest- 
ments in raising the standard of living are 
investments in the peaceful capabilities of 
these nations.” 
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National Gallery of Art Program for 
September 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF KEPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing program of the National Gallery 
of Art for the month of September: 

NATIONAL GALLERY OF ArT, 
SEPTEMBER 1963 


Gallery hours: Weekdays 10 am. to 5 
p.m, Sundays 2 p.m. to 10 pm. Admission 
is free to the gallery and to all programs 
scheduled, 

Permanent collection: Paintings and 
sculpture comprising the Mellon, Samuel H. 
Kress, Widener, and Chester Dale collec- 
tions, with gifts from other donors, are lo- 
cated on the main floor. The Widener col- 
lection of decorative arts is on the ground 
floor. 


New exhibition: Watercolors by J. M. W. 
Turner from the collection of the British 
Museum, central gallery, September 15 
through October 13. 

New publication: Turner watercolors, ex- 
hibition catalog, 54 pages, 744 by 10 inches 
with introduction by Edward Croft-Murray, 
1 color plate and 37 illustrations; $1.50 
postpaid, ~ 

Continuing exhibition: Modern prints 
and Ulustrated books from the Rosenwald 
collection, central gallery, through Septem- 
ber 2. 

New ` reproductions: 11- by 14-inch 
color reproductions, Botticelll, “Por- 
trait of a Youth”; Hals, “Portrait of an Om - 
cer”; Giotto, “Madonna and Child”; Rubens, 
“The Meeting of Abraham and Melchi- 
zedek"’; Turner, “The Dogma and Santa Ma- 
ria della Salute, Venice”; 25 cents each, 
postpaid. 

Sunday lectures: On Sunday, September 
1, there will be a showing of a film in the 
auditorium at 4 pm. The Sunday lectures 
will resume on September 8. 

Concerts: The Calouste Gulbenkian 
Foundation Concerts resume on September 
29, at 8 p.m., in the east garden court, 

Lec-Tour: A radio lecture device is in- 
stalled in 30 exhibition galleries. Talks, 
running continuously, cover most of the pe- 
riods of art represented by the collections. 
A visitor may rent a small receiving set for 
25 cents to use in hearing these Lec-Tour 
broadcasts. 

Cafeteria: Open to the public Monday 

h Saturday, 11 am. to 4pm. Sun- 
days, 4 to 7 p.m. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 26, THROUGH SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER 1 

Painting of the week: Veronese, “The 
Finding of Moses“ (Mellon collection) gal- 
lery 30, Tuesday through Saturday 12 and 
2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Modern prints and u- 
lustrated books from the Rosenwald collec- 
tion, central gallery, Tuesday through Sat- 
urday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday film: Lust for Life“; Vincent van 
Gogh, produced by Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer, 
lecture hall, 4. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 2, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 8 

Painting of the week: 1 Henri, New York 

Street in Winter” (Chester Dale collection), 


Footnote atend of speech. 
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gallery 66, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 
2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: English portraiture, 
rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 1; Sun- 
day. 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Monday, 1; Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Hostility to Modern Art 
in the 19th Century“; guest speaker, Francis 
Haskell, lecturer, Kings College, Cambridge, 
England, lecture hall, 4. 

All concerts, with intermission talks by 
members of the National Gallery staff, are 
broadcast by station WGMS-AM (570) and 
FM (103.5). 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 15 

Painting of the week’: Stubbs, “Colonel 
Pocklington With His Sisters” (gift of Mrs. 
Charles S. Carstairs), gallery 59, Tuesday 
through Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 
and 6:80. 

Tour of the week: Early landscape paint- 
ings, rotunda, Tuesday through Saturday, 
1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Decorative Painting in 
England”; guest speaker, Edward Croft-Mur- 
ray, keeper, 88 ot Prints and Draw- 
ings, British Museum, London, lecture hall, 
4. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 16, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 22 
Painting of the week!: Toulouse-Lautrec, 
“Quadrille at the Moulin ” (Chester 
Dale collection), gallery 84, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 12 and 2; Sunday, 3:30 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Turner and English 

landscape painting, rotunda, Tuesday 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 

tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
5 


Sunday lecture: “New England Painting 
Before Copley”; guest speaker, Stuart P. 
Feld, assistant curator, Metropolitan Museum 
of Art, lecture hall, 4. 

Inquiries concerning the gallery's educa- 
tional services should be addressed to the 
educational office, 737-4215, extension 272. 

MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 23, THROUGH SUNDAY, 

SEPTEMBER 29 

Painting of the week!: Manet, “The Old 
Musician" (Chester Dale collection), gallery 
88, Tuesday through Saturday, 12 and 2; 
Sunday, 3 and 6:30. 

Tour of the week: Exhibition of Turner 
water colors, central gallery, Tuesday through 
Saturday, 1; Sunday, 2:30. 

Tour: Introduction to the collection, ro- 
tunda, Monday through Saturday, 11 and 3; 
Sunday, 5. 

Sunday lecture: “Earliest American Land- 
scape Painting”; guest speaker, Sterling A. 
Callisen, president, Parsons School of De- 
sign, New York, lecture hall, 4. 

Sunday concert: National Gallery Orches- 
tra; Richard Bales, conductor, Joan Weiner, 
pianist, east garden court, 8. 


An 11- by 14-inch reproduction with 
text for sale, 15 cents, postpaid (special price 
this week only, regularly, 25 cents). 


Iron Ore Imports Should Be Curtailed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN B. BENNETT 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. BENNETT of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, U.S. production of iron ore de- 
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creased almost 30 percent while iron ore 
imports more than tripled in the period 
from 1952 through 1962. The same 11 
years saw a complete reversal of our pos- 
ition in the world steel market. In 1952 
we sold abroad 314 times as much steel 
as we imported. In 1962 we imported 
twice as much steel as we exported. 

It is against this background, Mr. 
Speaker, that I have introduced a bill 
to establish a reasonable quota on the 
importation of iron ore into the United 
States. I have sponsored such legisla- 
tion for the last several years in the firm 
belief that it offers the best hope of re- 
viving a basic industry that has been on 
the decline since shortly after World 
War II. 

In limiting the quantity of foreign ore 
that could be fed into our blast and steel 
furnaces we would be forcing the big 
steel companies to reopen some of their 
ore mines and draw more heavily from 
their domestic supplies. This, in my 
opinion, would be a good thing for this 
country, the iron ore miners of Michigan, 
and for the people in the iron mining 
rs who depend on this indus- 


As I have done in the past I again want 
to emphasize that my purpose in spon- 
soring this legislation is not to penalize 
in any way the steel companies which 
own and operate our domestic iron ore 
mines and also own a major part of the 
reserves in Canada and Venezuela. Some 
of these companies also are participat- 
ing in development of Africa’s vast iron 
ore reserves. What I propose is that we 
regulate the flow of iron ore from abroad 
on a reasonable annual basis to save our 
domestic ore industry from destruction 
or substantial injury. 

The table below, prepared from statis- 
tics compiled by the Bureau of Census, 
reflects the sharp increase in foreign iron 
ore imports from 1952 through 1962 with 
the corresponding decrease in domestic 
production: 


Iron ore imports, 1952-62 * 
Un thousands of long tons] 


Oanada___........... 
Venezuela 


During the same period, domestic pro- 
duction has decreased from an annual aver- 
age of 98,984,000 long tons in 1952-56 to an 
estimated 71,000,000 long tons in 1962. 


United States include Brazil, 
mark, India, Japan, Liberia, Mexico, Peru, 
Philippines, and Sweden. 
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It has been contended that research, 
and not legislation to limit imports, is 
the key to the iron ore problem. This 
opinion is rooted in the progress that has 
been made in developing economic ways 
of concentrating or beneficiating lower 
grade ores, especially the taconites of the 
Lake Superior ranges. Research offers 
much hope for the future. However, the 
development of these new processes is 
costly and the construction of plants to 
put them to practical use requires tre- 
mendous investments. Full commercial 
utilization of our lower grade ores is a 
decade or more away and meantime our 
miners and their families are suffering 
deprivations because of this unfair com- 
petition from abroad. - 

Mr. Speaker, our increasing reliance 
on foreign sources of iron ore could be 
disastrous in time of war. If we permit 
the destruction of our domestic industry, 
how could we replace foreign supplies 
cut off from us in time of war? Aban- 
doned iron mines cannot brought back 
into production overnight. The skills of 
miners who have had to leave their home 
communities to seek other ways to make 
a living would be difficult to replace in 
time of emergency. The present situa- 
tion is a threat to our national security. 

By following a shortsighted policy of 
ever-increasing dependence on foreign 
ore supplies the steel companies have 
helped promote a free trade policy which, 
in the face of growing protectionism 
abroad, can only have an adverse effect 
on American industry and American 
working men and women. 

For many years the iron ore producing 
areas of our country have been trying to 
digest the bitter fruits of the steel com- 
panies’ policy of developing foreign ore 
sources at the expense of the domestic 
iron ore industry. Due in large measure 
to that policy all of the western half of 
Michigan's Upper Peninsula is a de- 
pressed area, and has been so designated 
by agencies of the Federal Government. 
Not only do we have heavy unemploy- 
ment in the iron ore mining areas of 
this country, but we also have serious un- 
deremployment resulting from the part- 
time operation of those mines which have 
not shut down. 


Now the steel companies themselves 
are tasting the same bitter fruits of their 
buy-foreign policy. The U.S. share of 
world steel production declined from 46 
percent in 1950 to 25 percent in 1961. 
Our participation in world steel trade 
dropped from about 17 percent of the 
total in the early 1950's to an average of 
less than 6 percent during the last 3 
years, 

In the past, despite inadequate tariff 
protection, our steel industry was able to 
compete with foreign producers because 
of our more efficient plants and labor 
force. While steelworkers received 
higher wages in this country, their per 
capita output also was greater. The situ- 
ation has changed and our steel pro- 
ducers no longer have these balancing 
advantages. Through our foreign aid 

program, we subsidized construction of 
steel plants in foreign countries that are 
more modern and efficient than many 
plants in this country. Western Europe 
and Japan have found a ready market in 
the United States for the product of their 
new plants, For the first time in more 
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than a half century this country became 
a net importer of steel in 1959, a situa- 
tion that continues down to this day. 
The following table refiects this change 
for the worse in the world steel trade 
picture: 
Imports and exports of steel mills products, 
1952-62 
[In net tons] 

Imports 

1, 201, 435 


Exports 
4, 005, 248 
2. 990, 751 
2. 791, 886 
4, 060, 998 
4, 347, 903 
5, 347, 678 
2,822,910 
1, 676, 652 
2, 977, 278 
1,989, 179 
2, 013, 102 


Steel In- 


3. 164, 256 
American Iron and 


Steel management and labor have 
been slow to see the handwriting on the 
wall. They now are beginning to realize 
how badly they are being hurt by imports 
of finished steel products, as evidenced 
by the recent visit to the White House 
of Roger M. Blough, chairman of the 
United States Steel Corp., and David J. 
McDonald, president of the United 
Steelworkers Union. 

According to the press reports, they 
asked President Kennedy for help in 
halting the unfair competition from 
foreign steel mills. Mr. Blough pointed 
out that foreign steel imports last year 
totaled more than 4 million tons, repre- 
senting a loss of 70 million man-hours 
of work, or the equivalent of 37,700 full- 
time jobs in the American steel industry. 
Even more jobs will be lost this year be- 
cause foreign finished steel products now 
are pouring into this country at an an- 
nual rate of 5 million tons. 

Mr. Blough should realize that iron ore 
imports have a similar impact on our 
American iron miners. They buy-for- 
eign policy which his company, and 
other major producers, have pursued for 
several years are costing the jobs of in- 
creasing numbers of iron miners in this 
country. Iron ore imports jumped to 33 
million tons last year. Production of 
this ore in the United States would have 
provided a year’s employment for 10,000 
iron miners who could have had almost 
4344 million man-hours of work. Since 
the iron ore miners currently earns an 
average of $3.03 an hour, these foreign 
imports represent a loss of wages total- 
ing $131,805,000. Our now unemployed, 
or underemployed, iron miners would be 
paying substantial income taxes instead 
of having to rely for their sustenance on 
unemployment compensation and job- 
creating public works projects, beneficial 
as the latter might be to our depressed 
iron mining communities. 

I believe that the steel industry, as well 
as the iron ore industry, should have tar- 
iff or quota protection. But it is some- 
what tronic that the steel companies 
should be asking for protection against 
imports of finished steel at a time when 
they are increasing their imports of iron 
ore at the expense of the domestic iron 
ore industry, which is virtually being 
destroyed. 
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The steel companies cannot have their 
cake and eat it. If they want protection 
against imports of finished steel, they 
should be willing to go along with a quota 
on the importation of the raw material. 

Unless both the steel and iron ore in- 
dustries receive tariff or quota protection, 
it is difficult for me to understand how 
anyone can expect to keep the foreign 
mills from making even greater inroads 
into the American market. A steelwork- 
er in the United States in 1962 earned an 
average of $4.16 an hour. In comparison, 
a Japanese steelworker earned 63 cents, 
an Italian steelworker 98 cents, a French 
steelworker $1.27, a Belgian steelworker 
$1.33, a British steelworker $1.38, a Ger- 
man steelworker $1.45, and a Canadian 
steelworker $3.46. In each case these 
hourly earnings include supplemental 
benefits which in many countries repre- 
sent a substantial portion of the worker’s 
wage. There is a similar variance be- 
tween the earnings of American iron ore 
miners and those in foreign mines. 

I do not wonder then that the steel in- 
dustry and the steelworkers’ union have 
become concerned about unfair foreign 
competition. My only wonder is that 
their concern has been voiced so late. 
Had it been expressed during last year’s 
debate on the reciprocal trade program 
it might have had a greater impact. 

It was just a little over a year ago that 
the House the Trade Expansion 
Act of 1962. As I predicted when I voted 
against this misnamed act, we have seen 
a steady deterioration in our world trade 
position since it became law last October. 
Our foreign trade is contracting rather 
than expanding. Even stanch support- 
ers of the Trade Act have suggested that 
the United States be armed with retalia- 
tory tariffs in the event we are not able 
to work out a mutual reduction of tariffs 
with the Common Market countries of 
Europe. 

Recent events have brought a rude 
awakening to those who were contending 
a year ago that our Tariff Expansion Act, 
in combination with the Common Mar- 
ket, would usher in a new free trade era 
that would spell unparalleled prosperity 
for all the free world. 

Free trade cannot be a one-way street. 
Our policy of lowering tariffs and elimi- 
nating barriers to the importation of 
foreign goods in the face of the tariff 
walls being thrown up around the Com- 
mon Market countries will be the ruina- 
tion of American industry unless we take 
counteraction in our own self-interest. 

Although trade act proponents last 
year agreed that tariff concessions would 
be harmful to some segments of Ameri- 
can industry and labor, they hailed the 
trade adjustment assistance section of 
the bill as providing special benefits to 
cushion the injurious effects on com- 
panies, workers, and farmers. 

As yet, however, no company, no work- 
er, no farmer has received any help 
under this section. Before such assist- 
ance may be extended, the Tariff Com- 
mission must find that injury resulted 
from imports due to tariff concessions, 
So far the Commission has decided nine 
cases brought before it by five industries, 
two companies, and four groups of work- 
ers, all seeking relief under section 301 
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of the Tariff Expansion Act of 1961. 
The Tariff Commission rejected every 
one of these cases, justifying the view of 
many of us last year that the trade 
adjustment section was merely an empty 
promise. 

We are now told that the White House 
is attempting to pump some life into this 
moribund program. By injecting new 
blood into the Tariff Commission, the 
administration, according to an article 
in the August 29 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal, hopes “to create a more sympa- 
thetic agency climate” for claims of in- 
jury resulting from imports. 

More than a transfusion of personnel 
on the Tariff Commission is needed to 
provide genuine relief for the thousands 
of American workers who have been 
hurt, and who are continuing to be hurt, 
by foreign competition. It is time for a 
thorough reappraisal of our whole free 
trade policy because that policy works 
to the advantage of foreign producers 
and foreign workers and against the best 
interests of our own industries and our 
own workers. More and more of our 
people are losing their jobs as a result of 
unfair foreign competition. We must 
protect our own people first. Pree trade 
is like foreign aid. It is a give-away of 
our resources to foreign countries who 
neither understand nor appreciate our 
generosity. 

I hope the Congress will repeal the 
reciprocal trade program in its entirety 
and rewrite a trade policy based on real- 
ity, commonsense and enlightened self- 
interest. Unless this is done our free 
trade policy is going to be responsible for 
one of the greatest depressions this 
country has ever seen. 


Results of Public Opinion Poll of Ohio’s 
lith District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OLIVER P. BOLTON 


OY OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. OLIVER P. BOLTON. Mr. 
Speaker, a poll of many thousands of 
voters of Ohio’s 11th Congressional Dis- 
trict has shown interesting results with 
voters expressing firm opinions on a 
number of major legislative matters be- 
fore the Congress. 

On multiple questions where respond- 
ents were asked to “choose one,” many 
voters put checks on all three of the 
questions expressing favor for one and 
opposition to the other two choices. 

Since the mailing was general and 
only one questionnaire went to a single 
address, I received many requests from 
other individuals in families saying they 
also wanted questionnaires to answer. 
In some cases a wife would write and say 
her husband filled out the questionnaire 
and she wanted one, and vice versa. 
One wife wrote: 

My husband and I don’t always agree on 
political questions, but we do on this, 80 
you can count this for both of us, 
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Approximately 14,000 questionnaires Tabulating, Inc., Washington, D.C., who certified the results which are shown on 


were returned to my office—opened 
sorted there—and then turned over to 


and tabulated the results. This firm has 
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Union Leader Urges Treaty Ratification 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE E. BROWN, JR. 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. BROWN of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the testimony of James B. 
Carey, president of the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio & Machine 
Workers of America in support of the 
ratification of the partial test ban treaty 
brings a number of important facts to 
light. His remarks, together with the 
resolution he has included, deserve the 
attention of all Members of both the 
House and the Senate. The text of Mr. 
Carey’s remarks before the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee is as follows: 

TESTIMONY oF JAMES B. CAREY 


Chairman FULBRIGHT, Chairman PASTORE, 
Chairman RusseLL, and members of the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, the Joint 
Committee on Atomic Energy, and the Sen- 
ate Armed Services Committee, I appreciate 
the opportunity to appear here before you 
in behalf of ratification of the nuclear test 
ban treaty. 

In of the industrial union depart- 
ment, of which I am secretary-treasury, and 
the International Union of Electrical, Radio 
& Machine Workers, of which I am presi- 
dent, I urge the committees to approve the 
test ban and the Senate to ratify this treaty 

t. 

We support this first-stép agreement not 
only becsuse of its implication of the easing 
of tension and the precedent it might set for 
the relaxing of tensions more generally, but 
also because we are truly concerned with the 
continuing and growing hazard which at- 
mospheric testing presents not only to the 
present generation but also to future gen- 
erations. It is a clear and present danger. 

I speak as one who participated as a mem- 
ber of 


officer concerned with the impact of world 


tensions as well as a trade union officer who 
has sought to assist workers and their fam- 
ilies who have been injured by radiation, 

Many trade union groups are in support 
of ratification of this treaty. The executive 
officers and international vice presidents of 
the IUE made this explicit in a resolution 
adopted shortly after the treaty was sent 
to the Senate in the following terms: 

“July 24, 1963, may well mark one of the 
most crucial turning points in the entire 
history of humanity. 

“On July 24 in Moscow mankind took an 
unprecedented step backward from the brink 
of the abyss. For the first time in all the 
years since the Soviet Union’s development 
of its own atomic weapons, there has been 
a slight—but extremely ausplelous—lifting 
of the threat of global devastation and the 
annihilation of mankind. 

“Today, because of the test ban agreement 
reached in Moscow by representatives of the 
United States, Russia, and Great Britain, 
there is for the first time in our nuclear 
age the hope and the promise that mankind 
will not destroy itself and that the vast edi- 
fice of civilization, its culture, its arts, 
scientific progress, and spiritual values will 
survive. 

“Nothing could be truer than President 
Kennedy's statement, in his address to the 
Nation on July 26, that ‘both sides have 
come to enough nuclear power to 
destroy the human race several times over.“ 
Nor can we, in judging this treaty, permit 
ourselves to forget President Kennedy’s 
statement: 

IA only one thermonuclear bomb were 
to be dropped on any American, Russian, or 
other city—whether it was launched by ac- 
cident or design, by a madman or an enemy, 
by a large nation or small, from any corner 
of the world—that one bomb could release 
more destructive force on the inhabitants 
of that one helpless city than all the bombs 
dropped during the Second World War.’ 

“We agree with President Kennedy that 
the July 24 test ban treaty has not by any 
means dispelled the threat of a possible 
doomsday, but that it does constitute ‘a 
first step’ and an ‘opening wedge’ in man- 
kind's desperate efforts to avoid the ulti- 
mate catastrophe: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That this meeting of the ex- 
ecutive officers and international vice presi- 
dents of the International Union of Elec- 
trical, Radio & Machine Workers AFL-CIO- 
CLC aéclaims the test ban treaty as a ‘first 


step,’ but a most promising one, in the 
direction of disarmament and the achieve- 
ment of an enduring peace; and be it further 

“Resolved, That we warmly congratulate 
and commend President John F. Kennedy 
and Secretary of State Dean Rusk for this 
initial accomplishment, and with a special 
note of praise for the superbly successful 
work of Under Secretary of State Averell 
Harriman, our Nation’s chief representative 
in the Moscow negotiations; and be it fur- 
ther 

“Resolved, That we strongly urge the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee, which to- 
day begins hearings on the treaty, to give the 
agreement its full approval and support, and 
similarly we urge that the Senate as a 
whole give overwhelming endorsement to 
the treaty; and be it finally 

“Resolved, That we heartily urge President 
Kennedy, the U.S. Disarmament and Con- 
trol Agency, members of the Senate For- 
eign Relations Committee and the House 
of Representatives Foreign Affairs Committee 
to carry forward, with intensified vigor, the 
achievement of the ‘second step, an agree- 
ment on partial or total disarmament which 
will open the door toward mankind's age-old 
dream: peace, the abolition of poverty, and 
the universal fraternity of man.” 

More recently, the Atomic Workers Council 
of the Oil, Chemical & Atomic Workers 
likewise adopted a resolution urging the 
U.S. Senate to ratify the treaty. These are 
the workers whom we call the “atom’s peace- 
ful soldiers” because they have been in 
the forefront of the military application of 
nuclear science. They have produced the 
fissionable material. They have operated 
the laboratories of military exepriement. 
They have made the parts of the whole 
family of nuclear weapons. They have pow- 
ered the submarines and the various military 
reactors in operation throughout our mili- 
tary establishment. These workers know 
the potential impact of this agreement of 
their lives, their jobs and their economic 
well-being; yet, in adopting this resolution, 
I note that they “fervently hope that this 
will be the first step of a long series of steps 
leiding gradually to total disarmament and 
a world of peace.” 

Because of the shortness of time, I am not 
reading their entire resolution but am at- 
taching it for inclusion in the record, I 
urge you to read it in its entirety. 

I am also attaching a statement published 
by the Industrial Union Department, AFL- 
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CIO, entitled, “The Atom's Peaceful Sol- 
diers, the story of some of these workers 
who have been injured by radiation. I ask 
that it be included in the record following 
my remarks, 

The Atomic Workers Council resolution 
was referred to the convention of the Oil, 
Chemical, and Atomic Workers International 
Union in Chicago last week where the con- 
vention unanimously adopted the identical 
resolution. Please note its call for conversion 
of atomic science to its peaceful potential. 
For some time, our organization has been 
urging this transition to the peaceful atom. 
Many people ask, what has happened to 
“Atoms for Peace“? Truly here is a science 
almost totally dedicated to military use 
which can, with proper safeguards, be con- 
verted almost entirely to achieving benefits 
for mankind. 

Ratification of the treaty will not only 
bring an end to the dispersion of dangerous 
and harmful radioactivity in the atmosphere, 
in our food, and in the very milk, and water 
that we drink; but it will also help bring 
about the potential of this conversion to 
peacetime use of this great and wonderful 
science. 

Not long ago, I had the experience of pro- 
posing this conversion to the people who 
have felt the devastation of the bomb at a 
convention of the Japanese Electrical Work- 
ers Union known as Denki Roren. I proposed 
that a joint effort be made to use this science 
to electrify the undeveloped world. I pro- 
posed that we make power from the splitting 
of the atom economical by using production 
line methods for building 1,000 power reac- 
tors; that these be placed on barges and 
floated up the rivers of undeveloped power- 
hungry areas; and that we thus demonstrate 
to the world with the same vigor and energy 
that we used to make the bomb that we can 
apply this science for the benefit of mankind. 

I would urge here, in addition, that we 
use modern production line techniques to 
also build 1,000 reactors for the production 
of potable water from the ocean to meet the 
water needs of arid areas throughout the un- 
developed world. 

Maybe with these kinds of proposals which, 
I am sure, properly administered, would be 
economical, we can wash away the terrible 
image of the mushroom cloud which comes 
to mind whenever the » “atomic 
energy” is mentioned to the overwhelming 
majority of the population of the world. 

Other nations, if they wish, can bear the 
stigma of only developing atomic energy for 
military ends. The United States must vig- 
orously restate its policy on atoms for peace. 

I would like to close with some quotations. 
The first is from the encyclical letter of the 
late Pope John XXIII, in which he addressed 
himself directly to the problem which is be- 
fore you when he said: 

“Consequently, people live in constant fear 
lest the storm that every moment threatens 
should break upon them with dreadful vio- 
lence. And with good reason, for the arms 
of war are ready at hand. Even though it is 
difficult to believe that anyone would dare 
bring upon himself the appalling destruction 
and sorrow that war would bring in its train, 
it cannot be denied that the confiagration 
can be set off by some unexpected and unpre- 
meditated act, And one must bear in mind 
that, even though the monstrous power of 
modern weapons acts as a deterrent, there 
is nevertheless reason to fear that the mere 
continuance of nuclear tests, undertaken 
with war in mind, can seriously jeopardize 
various kinds of life on earth.” 

And then I would like to cite the very 
encouraging note contained in a portion of 
Dr. Albert Schweltzer’s letter to the Prési- 
dent, which was carried in the press last 
Sunday, when he wrote: 

“Finally a ray of light appears in the 
darkness in which humanity was seeking its 
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way and gives us the hope that the darkness 
will make way for light.” 

It is appropriate for me to conclude this 
statement with a quotation from the man 
who might be considered the father of the 
atomic age, Albert Einstein. It was this 
great physicist who made the immemorable 
remark: “I do not know with what weapons 
World War III will be fought, but I do know 
that World War IV will be fought with 
rocks.“ 

We can only hope that there will be people 
left to throw rocks. 

Gentlemen, I strongly urge you to vote for 
ratification of the nuclear test ban treaty 
both here and in the full Senate. 


RESOLUTION ON PEACE AND ATOMIC ENERGY 
Aporrep BY ATOMIC WORKERS COUNCIL, 
OCAW, Cuicaco, ILL. 


As workers in the atomic industry, we 
applaud the fact that negotiators for the 
three major powers have initialled a treaty 
which will stop the testing of nuclear bombs 
except underground. 

This is a step toward disarmament which 
all Americans surely must approve. We 
urge the U.S. Senate to ratify the treaty, and 
we fervently hope that this will be the first 
step of a long series of steps leading gradu- 
ally to total disarmament and a world of 


ace, 

In candor, however, we must recognize that 
the very worthwhile process of disarmament 
creates certain problems as byproducts. 
Greatest of these problems is economic dis- 
location, for many of our citizens at all 
levels are employed in defense work. Plan- 
ning should begin now toward the creating 
of peaceful projects which will offset the dis- 
locations which will be caused by disarma- 
ment as and when it comes about. 

In the area of nuclear energy, we repeat 
again what we have said, in essence, many 
times before. That is that the United Staes 
of America has an obligation to move for- 
ward aggressively in the development of 
peaceful uses for nuclear energy. This 
energy, which now hangs as a threat over 
mankind, can, if properly applied, become 
instead a great boom for mankind. We 

that many experiments have been 
conducted in the peaceful uses of nuclear 
energy. We are convinced, however, that 
the Nation has been halfhearted in its ex- 
tension of these small-scale experiments 
into actual working size pilot projects. For 
example, there are approximately 500 nu- 
clear reactors in this country being used for 
experimental purposes, but there are only a 
mere handful of substantial size producing 
power on a commercial scale. After almost 
20 years of experimentation, we believe it is 
past due that commercial uses be expanded. 

We cite that there are many peaceful uses 
of nuclear energy which can be and should 
be exploited but which are not being ex- 
ploited. The first and most obvious is elec- 
tric power generation. In some areas of the 
country, nuclear-generated power already 


could be economically competitive with power 


generated with other fuels. As fossil fuels 
decline in availability and accessibility, this 
competitive picture will shift further to the 
advantage of nuclear power. We need to 
prepare now for that eventuality. 

A second use is in massive earth-moving 
projects—such as the excavation of canals, 
harbors, lakes, and mines. This area of prac- 
tical use has scarcely been touched even on 
an experimental basis, but holds great possi- 
bilities. We should bear in mind that these 
opportunities are particularly plentiful in 
the underdeveloped countries which we seek 
to aid. 

A third area of use is in the conversion of 
sea water to fresh water for the irrigation of 
desert areas in which food may be produced 
for the world’s growing population. This, 
too, is an area in which we can be of great 
assistance to the underdeveloped countries. 


` 
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Other uses, secondary in volume of nuclear 
material needed but important to humanity, 
included the expansion of medical uses of 
radiation and the irradiation of food for 
preservation; the use of nuclear energy for 
propulsion of ships and possibly planes 
should be further explored. 

In summary, we are most sincerely con- 
vinced that the United States should move 
forward with vigor in the development of 
peaceful uses of nuclear energy, preparing 
now for the day when eventually the bombs 
will be disarmed and atomic energy will be 
used only for the positive welfare of man- 
kind. This should be a matter of the highest 
priority before Congress; the costs would be 
negligible compared to our present outlays 
and the benefits would be great beyond hu- 
man comprehension. 

(Reproduced by Leo Goodman, secretary, 
Atomic Energy Technical Committee, Indus- 
trial Union Department, AFL-CIO.) 


International Affairs Platform of the 
American Veterans Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DONALD M. FRASER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. FRASER. Mr. Speaker, a signif. 

icant and worthwhile statement regard- 

ing foreign policy has recently been 

brought to my attention. This is the in- 

ternational affairs section of the 1963 

64 platform of the American Veterans 

Committee. By unanimous consent of 

the House of Representatives, I hereby 

place this statement in the Recorp and 
commend it to the attention of my 
colleagues: 

INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS PLATFORM OF THE 
AMERICAN VETERANS COMMITTEE, 1963-64 
We, the members of the American Veterans 

Committee, believe that the goals of US. 

foreign policy should be to avert world dev- 

astation by nuclear warfare, to strengthen 
the United Nations as an agency for the pres- 
ervation of peace and the betterment of hu- 
man welfare, to promote the extension of 
government based upon the consent of the 
governed and the respect of minority rights, 
to secure in underdeveloped areas both eco- 
nomic growth and equitable distribution of 
wealth, to foster the growth of sentiment in 
Communist nations for coexistence, and 
finally to prevent imposition of Communist 
or other dictatorial regimes on unwilling 
peoples. To secure these goals we advocate 
the policies which we now set forth. _ 
I. THE UNITED NATIONS AND WORLD 
GOVERNMENT 
Only the progressive subordination of na- 
tional sovereignty to a democratic world 
government operating under and implement- 
ing world law can ultimately and perma- 
nently eliminate the heavy burdens of na- 
tional armaments and the scourge of 
international warfare, and permit the full 
development of human freedom. Because 
of its successful with federalism, 
its worldwide position of material and moral 
strength, and its desire for peace, the United 

States, by precept and example, should take 

the lead in promoting the ultimate subor- 

dination of national authority to that of the 

United Nations on a progressive basis that 

will enhance our freedoms and well-being. 

Recognition of the rule of law in interna- 

tional relations where such law presently ex- 
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ists, by prompt repeal of the Connally reser- 
vation would be one such step. 

The United Nations continues to be man’s 
best hope for peace, and support of the 
United Nations must be an essential part of 
our forelgn policy, We favor encouragement 
and ald to the formation of supranational 
authorities of a regional nature and of treaty 
agreements which limit. the sovereignty of 
the participating nations in order to secure 
mutual advantage, such as the European 
Common Market, Euratom, and others. 

We regard the integrity and independence 
of the Secretary General's office as expressed 
in the charter crucial to the existence and 
growth of the United Nations. We shall op- 
pose any attempt which seeks to weaken 
the powers of this office. 

We fully support a United Nations police 
force as one of the important contributions 
to peacekeeping in the world. The peace- 
keeping forces of the United Nations must 
be supported financially by all members of 
the U.N. and this support must be obliga- 
tory. 

U. NUCLEAR TESTING AND DISARMAMENT 


Nuclear testing and disarmament are the 
two pressing questions that have impera- 
tively forced themselves as first items on 
the world agenda. The arms race and re- 
newed nuclear testing continue to pose a 
mortal danger to mankind. The world is 
further threatened by the possible growing 
spread of nuclear weapons. This possibility 
would make control more complex and dif- 
ficult and the threat of war would be height- 
ened. Despite the difficulties and the slow 
pace of disarmament negotiations, the 
United States should continue forcefully and 
imaginatively to negotiate for both general 
and complete disarmament with proper 
safeguards and control and for an effective 
nuclear test ban treaty. The American Vet- 
erans Committee continues to support 
staged disarmament proposals such as that 
set forth by the U.S. Government at Ge- 
neva. 

The American Veterans Committee states 
its firm belief that American leadership can 
help rescue us from the threat of war and 
lead all nations to a peaceful world protected 
by institutions of law and justice. We see 
the challenge to the United States to lie ul- 
timately in the search of men everywhere for 
reliable systems of international security 
which make armed aggression impossible, for 
methods of economic organization and in- 
ternational cooperation to bring freedom 
from hunger and rising living standards to 
all continents and all people, and for po- 
litical systems of government which protect 
the rights of each man and give to each a 
voice in his own government and his own 
destiny. 

Achievement of disarmament will bring 
peace to the world and enable us to get on 
with the real business of our century— 
freedom, security, and human betterment for 
all the world. 

IL DEFENSE COMMITMENTS 


Until enforcible disarmament agreements 
are achieved, the United States must main- 
tain effective power to deter aggression and 
possess the clear capacity to meet even a sur- 
prise nuclear attack. Obviously, our allies 
and others must keep in sight the somber 
Tact that there is no defense against allout 
total nuclear war. The United States must, 
of course, develop and maintain convention- 
al military forces of sufficient mobility and 
striking power to extinguish “brushfire” 
wars. 


Military ald to neutral and allied powers 
should be surrounded with safeguards 


IV. UNCOMMITTED AND UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 


The United States should aid and en- 
courage uncommitted nations to maintain 
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control of their own policies and avoid satel- 
lite status. The United States must act 
decisively to spur the desired economic 
growth and to promote more equitable allo- 
cation of national income in such nations 
while fostering insofar as possible develop- 
ment of representative government and re- 
spect for minority rights. To these ends, 
economic ald, preferably in long term, low 
interest loans, technical assistance (espe- 
cially in education), and subsidized cultural 
exchanges must be increased and given pri- 
ority over military assistance. United Na- 
tions agencies should administer such aid 
programs, and when it is not possible to do 
so, then we should seek joint action with 
other countries. Only if these efforts fail, 
should the United States resort to bilateral 
programs. Private investment abroad should 
be encouraged only if it promises to promote 
sound economic development in the Interest 
of the areas concerned, and if it is wel- 
comed by the nations themselves. 

The primary aim of aid to underdeveloped 
countries should be to aid them to develop 
politically, economically, and culturally for 
the welfare of their peoples. Our Govern- 
ment should undertake to negotiate agree- 
ments covering the allocation of ald funds 
to specific projects or kinds of projects serv- 
ing such aim. 

We congratulate enthusiastically the work 
of the Peace Corps. Our Peace Corps has 
overcome many obstacles and is an inspiring 
example of unselfish full giving service to the 
underdeveloped countries and the peoples of 
the world. In addition, we call for a greatly 
expanded program to afford more highly 
trained and experienced technical, manage- 
rial, professional, and other personnel in the 
many varied fields to aid the underdeveloped 
areas. 

v. THE UNITED STATES AND ITS ALLIES 


The United States must spare no effort to 
keep its allies confident that the alliance of 
which each is a member can and will provide 
effective protection against military aggres- 
sion of any kind from any source. Because of 
this mutual defense commitment, the United 
States must formulate its military and dip- 
lomatic policies in consultation with its al- 
lies to a greater extent than it has in the 
past. Underdeveloped nations among our al- 
lies should, of course, share in economic and 
technical ald as well as the uncommitted na- 
tions. Allies who have the capacity should 
be persuaded to contribute to foreign aid 
programs to the extent of their ability to do 
50. Colonial powers should prepare their 
colonies for independence. The United 
States should exert every effort to improve 
the record of certain of its allies in provid- 
ing governments based on the consent of the 
governed, in guaranteeing individual and 
minority rights, and in advancing both eco- 
nomic progress and the welfare of the under- 
privileged. 

We believe that the recent NATO meetings 
in Ottawa indicated that the allies are be- 
ginning to recognize the importance of es- 
tablishing a multilateral nuclear force within 
the framework of NATO for the defense of 
the free world. We continue to support the 
U.S. position, which opposes separate na- 
tional nuclear forces on the ground that the 
spread and proliferation of nuclear weapons 
must be halted. 

VI. LATIN AMERICA 


The social, economic, and political prob- 
lems of Latin America demand special at- 
tention; political, economic and technical 
aid must be increased. Cooperative action 
must be sought through the Organization of 
American States to bring pressure on regimes 
of whatever political persuasion to introduce 
representative constitutional governments, 
together with taxation, fiscal and land re- 
forms. Too often the United States and Its 
official and unofficial representatives in Latin 
America have identified and allied themselves 
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with the native and foreign exploiters, aristo- 
crats and dictators. Instead we must strong- 
ly support those systems which are demo- 
cratically oriented and which are actually 
effecting social and economic reforms. 

The Alliance for Progress, a program for 
economic development, better living stand- 
ards and basic reforms in the hemisphere, is 
recognition on our part of the needs of our 
friends and neighbors of the Americas. Eco- 
nomic development, social reforms and politi- 
cal freedom are the only guarantees that 
democracy can flourish on the American 
Continent. Latin America will be doomed 
and lost to the free world unless its nations 
can end forever government by the military. 
The Alliance correctly envisages that the 
countries of Latin America must in conjunc- 
tion with massive U.S. public and private aid, 
help themselyes on the road to progress. 

VII. COMMUNIST POWERS 


U.S. policy should include a firm commit- 
ment to the achievement of reliable disarm- 
ament agreements and peaceful relationship 
with the Soviet bloc. This does not alter 
our determination to insure that Commu- 
nists or others do not impose by force their 
form of government on unwilling people. 
We should, by taking the initiative, chal- 
lenge the Soviet Union to increase the au- 
thority of the United Nations, to utilize it 
in aiding underdeveloped areas, to increase 
the exchange of persons and to expand ¢rade 
between Communist and non-Communist 
nations, to cooperate in scientific research 
and development for peaceful purposes, to 
bargain in good faith through conventional 
diplomacy and to compete without a sense 
of desperation for the minds of men in un- 
committed areas. 

The United States should withdraw its 
opposition to the admission of Communist 
China to the United Nations because we be- 
lieve that all nations to subscribe 


to the Charter of the U.N. should be members 


of the United Nations. The United States 
should foster rather than prohibit com- 
mercial exchanges with the Chinese. We 
should also proffer assistance in meeting 
the threat of famine through the U.N. At 
the same time, no doubt should be permitted 
to exist as to the power and determination 
of the United States and her allies to prevent 
aggressive military action by Communist 
China against any of her nelghbors. Further, 


nist aggression and for her eventual 
participation in negotiations for disarma- 
ment. 


We favor Increased trade and cultural re- 
lations with the Communist satellite nations 
because we believe it will strengthen their 
chances of achieving independence and free- 
dom. 

VIII. FOREIGN ECONOMIC POLICY 

The principal economic problems of today's 
world are the struggle against poverty and 
for effective, equitable economic progress. 
The United States must accept a decisive 
role in this struggle. 

The need for accompanying capital invest- 
ment abroad with corersponding investment 
in technical and management education 
aimed at building human skills in industrial 
and agricultural developments and, where 
the investment is made in the public sector, 
in social engineering, has been greatly ig- 
nored. Much of what little has been done 
we owe to the work of the United Nations 
technical agencies and to the effort of private 
organizations, notably the Ford Foundation. 
Regardless of the nature of the investment— 
whether grants, loans, Public Law 480 or 
other funds—a carefully studied and planned 
but dynamic program of education and tech- 
nical training is needed to enable under- 
developed nations to help themselves. 

It is tremendously important that techni- 
cal assistance and related educational efforts 
are carried forward by highly qualified peo- 
ple who not only excel in their work but 
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who can convey to the people abroad with 
whom they are working the spirit of the 
American heritage to help them light their 
futures of accomplishments in a free society. 
Their service will be in the noblest cause 
of all—winning a peace that stays won. 

The purpose of foreign aid should con- 
tribute to the optimum security of the 
United States and the economic and politi- 
cal stability of the world. 

IX, FOREIGN TRADE POLICY 


We support the enactment of the Trade 
Expansion Act of 1962 and concomitant ac- 
tions taken under the act to date. We re- 
assert that the strength of the free world 
Mes not only along political and military 
lines but also along economic lines. We 
hope to see Great Britain a member of the 
Common Market and we view with con- 
fidence the continued growth and develop- 
ment of the free world's economy as ex- 
pressed through the Common Market. 

A strong economic community of the free 
world represents real opportunity and chal- 
lenge to help the people of the world and 
the underdeveloped nations of the world. 

x. THE EXAMPLE OF AMERICA 

If the United States is to influence posl- 
tively the building of a better world, it must 
create within its borders a society which will 
appeal to people everywhere. Policies to 
achieve this end are set forth in AVO's plat- 
forms and resolutions on national and vet- 
erans affairs. 


A Lady in the Balcony 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
discrimination by man evidences itself 
in diverse ways—subtle and not so 
subtle. And as Columnist Art Buch- 
wald, in his own inimitable way, points 
out in a recent column that discrimina- 
tion comes in varying sizes and shapes. 
Under unanimous consent I place in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a Buchwald 
column printed in the August 29, 1963, 
editions of the Washington Post, Once 
again Mr. Buchwald, by humor rather 
than by the frenzied blaring of trumpets, 
causes the wall of rationalization for 
discrimination to topple: 

A LADY IN THE BALCONY 
(By Art Buchwald) 

One of the things that came out of the 
march on Washington was a protest by wom- 
em reporters that they were discriminated 
against by their male counterparts at Wash- 
ington's National Press Club.. 

Miss Elsie Carper, president of the Wom- 
en's National Press Club, protested last Mon- 
day to A. Philip Randolph, chairman of the 
march on Washington, who was scheduled to 
be guest speaker at the men’s National Press 
Club, that women would have to sit in the 
balcony during his talk. 

She asked that Mr. Randolph change the 
site of his speech so that the men and women 
reporters would be allowed to sit together. 

The embarrassed Mr. Randolph turned 
down Miss Oarper’s request, though he did 
come out for equality for women and said he 
was against discrimination of any kind. He 
went ahead and gave the talk to an all-male 
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audience with a few women sitting in the 
baleony. 

The question of discriminating against 
women has always been a ticklish one in the 
Nations Capital. Although the majority of 
members of the National Press Club consider 
that some of their best friends are women, 
the feeling is that women aren't ready to take 
their places as men’s equals, and no amount 
of legislation will change the attitude toward 
the female reporter by male members of the 
Press Club. 

ENTER AGITATORS 

One correspondent spoke for several mem- 
bers at the bar when he said, “Our women 
were very happy to sit in the balcony until 
outside agitators from the North came down 
here and started causing trouble. Women 
prefer to be together. That's why they have 
women's colleges and women's magazines. 
We've always treated our women good, but 
they wouldn’t know what to do with equal 
rights if we gave it to them.” 

Another newspaperman agreed. “You said 
it. You start mixing the sexes and you know 
what you'll wind up with? Babies. I've seen 
it happen during the war.” 

“I don"t mind women asking for equal pay 
and wanting their children to go to school 
with our children,” sald a third reporter. 
“But what I’m worried about is that if we let 
them eat with us, pretty soon they'll want 
to dance with us, and neck with us, and be- 
fore you know it all the barriers will be down, 
and they'll be wanting to play poker with us.” 

“We don’t ask to go to their beauty par- 
lors,” a columnist said. “Why should they 
ask to come to our club?” 

Everyone at the bar nodded their heads. 

SCANDALOUS CHICAGO 

A young reporter said, “I was in Chicago 
recently at the Playboy Club and you know 
what was going on there because women are 
permitted to sit downstairs? The women 
were kissing the men, right in public. I saw 
it with my own eyes.” 

“I hope you walked out,” the others said. 

“You bet your life I did,” the reporter re- 
plied. “I told them we don't do things like 
this in Washington and they accused me of 
being a bigot.” 

“Damn Yankees,” someone muttered. 

“I said,” the reporter continued, “that our 
women know their place and if a woman in 
Washington attempted to kiss a man in pub- 
lic she’d be tarred and feathered and rode 
out of town on a rail.” 

“Good for you,” the others said. 

A public relations man said, “I heard that 
the agitation at the Press Club for women to 
sit with men is Communist-inspired.” 

“It’s got to be,” a fellow drinker said. 
“They would never have thought of it them- 
selves,” 

“I sure would like to know who is behind 
it” 

“The Communists have the most to gain,” 
a Hearst man said. “You desegregate the sexes 
and you have chaos—marriages, divorces, 
fights, riots, and crime, everything the Com- 
munists are working for.” 

BASIC ERROR 


“Our mistake was letting them sit in the 
balcony in the first place,” a TV commentator 
said. “We opened the door an inch and now 
that they've got their foot in they want to 
squeeze in the rest of their anatomy.” 

“You can say all you want about women,” 
a man from a wire service said: “You can 
talk about equal rights, equal job opportuni- 
ties, equal schooling, and equal public ac- 
commodations, but it still boils down to one 
question. Would you want your brother to 
marry one?” 

Everyone at the bar, including the bar- 
tender, shouted “No.” 
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USDA News Agency Threatens Free Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oy 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, many 
of us have been concerned about the 
spread of Federal controls into all areas 
of our economy. Along with this fear 
we have also become quite disturbed over 
the manner in which propaganda is being 
disseminated to the American people in 
an effort to control public opinion. Not 
only have there been many instances of 
controlled news management, but there 
have been indications that unless certain 
news media print biased information 
which would be favorable to the admin- 
istration, that information from various 
agencies might be withheld. 

I now note that Mr. Freeman is con- 
templating a nationwide system of a Fed- 
eral wire service. I am not sure whether 
he got his advice from Mr. Khrushchev 
after his last visit to Russia or not. In 
any event it would seem the contemplated 
type of service he is now advocating is 
one which follows very closely with Soviet 
news agency TASS, and is nothing but a 
propaganda machine serving as a mouth- 
piece of the government. We might well 
ask ourselves is this the type of news 
agency he is contemplating setting up? 

I should like at this time to direct the 
attention of the members to a front page 
editorial which appeared in one of the 
daily newspapers in my congressional 
district. 

The following story was taken from 
the Canton Daily Ledger, Canton, III., 
August 26, 1963: 

USDA News AGENCY THREATENS Free Press 

The Federal Government is now in the 
wire news service business in competition 
with privately owned news agencies, The 
US. Agriculture Department on August 1 
started its market news service over a na- 
tionwide leased-wire teletype network to 
commercial subscribers. 

Realizing the serious potential threat to 
freedom of the press, the American News-- 
paper Publisher's Association filed a petition 
with the FCO asking for suspension of the 
market news service. 

This petition pointed out that the Gov- 
ernment can exercise censorship since the 
USDA can deny the service to a subscriber at 
any time if it feels such cancellation is 
desirable. The FOC denied ANPA’s petition. 

This action opens the way for the major 
departments of our Government to estab- 
lish a single wire service for the rapid col- 
lection and dissemination of current infor- 
mation in widely scattered fields. And since 
this would be done at the expense of the 
taxpayer, why shouldn’t this Federal news 
service be offered to anyone who is 
to pay a low rate for it and will not abuse 
its use? 

It would not be long before competing 
news gathering agencies would be forced 
out of business by low rates of Government 
competition and the lack of information 
gathered by the FNS. 

Our Government would then have the 
same type news service as the Soviet News 
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Agency Tass, which is nothing but a prop- 
aganda machine serving as the mouthpiece 


argue 
subject to cancellation of service—which 
would mean its eventual death. 

The subtle overtones of our Government's 
entry into a wire news service are serious in- 
deed. We believe that unless it is stopped, 
another of our democratic heritages—the 

power of a free press—tis in great 


Alice Nibbles Away U.S. Economic 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. KATHARINE ST. GEORGE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mrs. ST. GEORGE. Mr. Speaker, the 
following very cleyer parody on Lewis 
Carroll's “Alice in Wonderland” seems 
to describe our fiscal situation as well 
as anything I have seen to date. 

The article appeared in the Washing- 
ton Post of August 28, and is written 
by the eminent financial columnist, J. A. 
Livingston, as follows: 

ALICE NIEBLES Away U.S. Economic 
PROBLEMS 
(By J. A. Livingston) 

The Mad Hatter offered Alice a wafer the 
size of a half dollar. 

“Nibble it,“ instructed the Hatter. 
ble from left to right.” 

“How can I tell which is the left side of 
a circle”? asked Alice. 

“Stop arguing,” sald the Hatter. We're 
using Dodgson's Discovery. The Red Queen 
wants to reduce unemployment. So you 
nibble on the left side. If she wants to 
increase production, then you nibble on the 
right side.” 

The Red Queen said to Alice sternly, Un- 
employment is my gravest problem. Do as 
you're told.” 

Alice nibbled. Soon lights flashed at the 
top of the palace tower. It's working, it’s 
working,” announced the Mock Turtle. 
“There's news.” 

As he spoke, the March Hare dashed in 
with the Court Bulletin and handed it to 
the White Queen, who read aloud: “Her 
Majesty's Secretary of Labor is pleased to 
announce that unemployment has declined 
from 4,500,000 to 2 million.” 

The Red Queen beamed. “You did it, 
you did it.“ she shouted to Alice. “It proves 
what nibbling at a problem will do. Now 
let's nibble away at the budget.” 

Alice nibbled again. 

“Faster, faster,” directed the Red Queen. 

Soon a volce over the Court Radio an- 
nounced; “Her Majesty’s Chancellor of the 
Exchequer today noted that expenditures in 
the fiscal year have been lowered 30 percent 
and that the budget will show a surplus. 
An error in—.” 

The Red Queen didn't wait. She turned to 
Alice with unqueenly impatience and said: 
“The League of Consumer Voters is petition- 
ing against the high cost of living. Let's re- 
duce prices.” 

About three- of the wafer re- 
mained, as Alice nibbled again. Soon the 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics announced 
that the Index of Consumer Prices had been 
revised down to the level of 1955. 

By now, nibbling had become an accepted 
instrument of Government policy. The Red 
Queen again turned to Alice: 


“Nib- 
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“And now, my dear,” she said, “let us re- 
duce the national debt.“ One nibble, and 
the Court Circular the cheerful news 
that the Senate Finance Committee had sus- 
pended hearings on raising the debt ceiling 
because the debt had fallen from $305 billion 
to $200 billion. 

“Continue, continue,” the Red Queen di- 
rected, “we might as well get rid of the debt 
altogether. Have you enough nibbling 
room?“ 

Alice answered, “Yes, Your Majesty.“ She 
held up half a wafer. 

Suddenly, the Ughts flashed, bells pealed, 
and the March Hare brought in this disturb- 
ing communique: 

“A meeting of the Finance Committee, on 
the point of adjournment, was thrown into 
confusion when the national debt, which 
had dropped to $200 billion, suddenly rose to 
$320 billion, an alitime high.” 
wee Red Queen shouted, “Off with her 

“Who, me?” said Alice. 

“Whom, dear.“ corrected the White Queen. 
“How often have I told you to say whom 
when you're the object of a sentence.” 

“And a very severe sentence it is for an 
obedient subject to lose her head,” protested 


Alice. 


Tu give you another chance,” declared the 
Red Queen. “Nibble.” Soon a courtier 
handed the Red Queen a message that the 
drop in the cost of living was the result of 
miscalculation. And what did the queen 
intend to do about it? 

"Id better stop.“ suggested Alice. The 
wafer was a quarter of its original size. 

But when the Treasury sent word that the 
budget hadn’t decreased at all, the Red 
Queen bellowed: “Stop, stop,” but momen- 
tum carried Alice's teeth rightward. Un- 
employment was back to 4,500,000. 

The Red Queen burst into tears. 

“What could have gone wrong,” she asked, 
“when everything was going so nicely? I was 
Just about to have Alice nibble away at the 
balance-of-payments deficit. Then all our 
problems would have been solved.“ 

“I've got it, I've got it,” said Alice. “We 
misused Dodgson’s Discovery. While I nib- 
bled on the left side, things got smaller, but 
when I nibbled on the right side“ 

“Who told you to nibble on the right side?” 
demanded the Red Queen. 

“My teeth crossed over, from left to right,” 
sald Alice sadly. 

The Mock Turtle pushed his head out of 
his shell and declared pompously, “You're 
not very bright. Once you had eaten past 
the middle you were nibbling what was le: 
And that should have been right.” ~ 

The Red Queen continued weeping. 


“Can't we ever solve anything?“ she asked 


the White Queen. “Do all our troubles stay 
with us?” 

8 — ited 3 helpfully, “I 
coul: e pharmacy purchase 
other water” 3 neck 

“Off with her head,” shouted the Red 
Queen. This time I will not wafer.” 


Wanted 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOE D. WAGGONNER, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. WAGGONNER. Mr. Speaker, I 
have recently received from a friend, 
Attorney D. H. Perkins, of Shreveport, 
La., a copy of a poem by Josiah Gilbert 
Holland entitled “Wanted,” which I be- 
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lieve these trying days warrant insertion 
in the Recor for all Members to read at 
their leisure: 

WANTED 


(By Josiah Gilbert Holland) 

God give us men. A time like this demands 
strong minds, great hearts, true faith, 
and ready hands; 

Men whom the lust of office does not kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who have honor; men who will not lie: 

Men who can stand before the demagog 
and damn his treacherous fiatteries 
without winking; 

Tall men, sun-crowned, who live above the 
fog in public duty and in private 
thinking; 

God give us these kinds of men. 


Straws in the Wind—From Small 


= 
Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. DON L. SHORT 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. SHORT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
the National Federation of Independent 
Business sent me a statistical chart, 
showing results of their semiannual sur- 
vey of independent businessmen in every 
State in the Union, with respect to cer- 
tain legislative proposals. 

I would like to share these findings on 
various issues with Members of the House 
of Representatives because it shows the 
attitude in my State of North Dakota 
among independent businessmen, as 
compared to national attitudes in the 
same group. 

Nationally, 30,238 responded. Of this, 
127 ballots were received from North Da- 
kota—meaning that my State had a per- 
centage of 0.0042 percent of the national 
vote. Since North Dakota is considered 
one of the lesser States, populationwise 
and incomewise as well, I decided it 
would be good to compare our percentage 
of votes on the various issues with those 
responding from larger, more populous, 
and more prosperous States, such as New 
York, California, and for purposes of 
comparison on labor issues, Michigan. 
Michigan, as we all know, has been 
known for some time as a State in 
financial chaos. However, since Gov. 
George Romney has had his hand at the 
helm of state, there has been a 73-per- 
cent reduction in its whopping deficit. 
This stood at $85.6 million on June 30, 
1962—and has been cut to $23 million 
as of June 30 this year. r 

California showed a response of 2,527 
votes. New York responded with 2,450, 
and Michigan with 1,303. While Cali- 
fornia and New York were the only 2 
States who responded over the 2,000 
mark, Michigan was joined by Illinois, 
1,204; Indiana, 1,231; Ohio, 1,335; Penn- 
sylvania, 1,648; Texas, 1,695; Virginia, 
1,072; and the State of Washington, 
1,109, as States returning ballots over 
the 1,000 mark. 

Tax cuts were naturally an item of 
great interest to the businessmen. They 
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voted separately on individual income 
taxes and corporation income taxes. 
The first category gave a choice between 
having the same percentage of cuts re- 
gardless of income—to which the na- 
tional vote came to 68 percent yes and 
32 percent no. North Dakota’s percent- 
age showed 70 percent yes and 30 per- 
cent no, California showed 77 percent 
yes, and 23 percent no; New York showed 
63 percent yes and 37 percent no; and 
Michigan answered yes 68 percent and 
no 32 percent. 

The second choice on the first category 
asked if they preferred bigger cuts in 
lower income brackets. To this, the na- 
tional vote responded 74 percent yes and 
26 percent no. North Dakota responded 
79 percent yes to 21 percent no; Cali- 
fornia responded with 61 percent yes to 
39 percent no; New York, with 82 percent 
yes to 18 percent no; and Michigan with 
73 percent yes to 27 percent no. 

On corporation income taxes, business- 
men were asked if they preferred the 
Senate small business committee plan. 
Briefly, this plan means the proposed re- 
versal of the normal tax and surtax rates 
would result in a reduction of approxi- 
mately 27 percent in the tax liabilities of 
small corporations earning $25,000 or 
less per year. To this, the national vote 
responded 85 percent yes and 15 percent 
no. North Dakota voted 78 percent yes 
and 22 percent no. California voted 77 
percent yes to 23 percent no; New York 
voted 88 percent yes, and 12 percent no. 
Michigan voted 87 percent yes and 13 
percent no. 

On the same category of corporation 
income taxes, the businessmen were 
asked if they felt taxes should be reduced 
regardles of size. Nationally, the average 
showed 45 percent yes to 54 percent no. 
North Dakota showed a 45 percent yes 
vote to a 55 percent no vote. California 
responded with a 59 percent ves vote and 
a 41 percent no vote. New York voted 42 
percent yes and 58 percent no, while 
Michigan voted 47 percent yes to 53 per- 
cent no. 

To the 64 dollar question should Con- 
gress cut taxes in 1963? The national 
vote was 60 percent yes and 40 percent 
no. This I thought was rather illumi- 
nating, and should be viewed in the 
context of a comparison with some later 
questions asked on tax reform and Goy- 
ernment spending, which appear later 
in my remarks. 

On this important issue North Dakota 
responded with an exact twin percentage, 
60 percent yes to 40 percent no. Califor- 
nia voted 74 percent yes to 26 percent no; 
New York responded with a 73 percent 
yes vote to a 27 percent no vote; and 
Michigan, 82 percent yes to 18 percent no. 

Unfair price competition was the next 
large category of questions. The survey 
chart showed four categories of action 
needed to curb unfair competition. The 
first category asked if the businessmen 
approved of stronger use of present anti- 
trust laws. Nationally, they responded 
86 percent yes to 14 percent no. North 
Dakota's response was 76 percent yes and 
24 percent no. California answered with 
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84 percent yes to 16 percent no; New 
York, with 86 percent yes to 14 percent 
no, and Michigan with 83 percent yes to 
17 percent no. 

The second category asked whether the 
businessmen felt they needed firm retail 
price proposals. The nationwide vote 
was 53 percent yes to 47 percent no. 
North Dakota answered 65 percent yes to 
35 percent no. California answered 57 
percent yes to 43 percent no. New York 
answered 58 percent yes to 42 percent no, 
and Michigan responded with a 56 per- 
cent yes vote to its 44 percent no vote. 

The third category question was 
whether they preferred a firm manufac- 
turer price proposal. Nationally, the 
businessmen replied 74 percent yes to 26 
percent no. North Dakota voted 82 per- 
cent yes to 18 percent no. California 
voted 65 percent yes to 35 percent no; 
New York with 77 percent yes to 23 per- 
cent no; and Michigan, 74 percent yes 
to 26 percent no. 

The fourth category asked if the busi- 
nessmen favored a proposal to curb “loss- 
leaders.” Nationally, the vote was 84 
percent yes to 16 percent no. North 
Dakota responded 87 percent yes and 13 
percent no; California, 76 percent yes to 
24 percent no; New York, 85 percent yes 
to 15 percent no; and Michigan, with 86 
percent yes to 14 percent no. 

The survey now entered the always 
vital field of labor legislation, or labor 
regulation. Here there were two cate- 
gories offered for vote. The first cate- 
gory asked if the businessmen favored 
proposals for the 35-hour week, an issue 
very much on the minds of the labor 
leaders today. Nationally, the vote 
showed 3 percent yes and 97 percent no. 
North Dakota, a right-to-work State, 
voted 3 percent yes and 97 percent no— 
identical to the national average. Cali- 
fornia, which is not a right-to-work 
State, voted 4 percent yes to 96 percent 
no; New York, also not a right-to-work 
State, voted 3 percent no to 97 percent 
yes, and Michigan, again not a right-to- 
work State, voted 2 percent yes to 98 
percent no. 

The second category for labor regula- 
tion asked if the businessmen felt anti- 
trust law should be applied to labor 
unions the same as to business. This 
issue, much in the minds of business as 
well as labor these days when we are 
threatened with a nationwide railroad 
strike, or a form of compulsory arbitra- 
tion between railroad unions and rail- 
road management on certain issues—re- 
fiected a national response of 99 percent 
yes tol percent no. North Dakota voted 
96 percent yes to 4 percent no; Califor- 
nia, 98 percent yes to 2 percent no; New 
York, 99 percent yes to 1 percent no; and 
Michigan, a trifle more than 99 percent 
yes and a trifle less than 1 percent no. 

The large questions of tax reform and 
Government spending were linked to- 
gether in the survey, under a subheading 
of How To Secure Funds for Tax Cuts, 
by: Under this was suggested six meth- 
ods. The first one was by closing so- 
called tax loopholes. To this the na- 
tional response was 63 percent yes to 37 
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pereent no. North Dakota voted 69 per- 
cent yes to 31 percent no. California re- 
sponded with a 59-percent yes to a 41- 
percent no. New York, with 64 percent 
yes to 36 percent no, and Michigan voted 
68 percent yes to 32 percent no. 

The second method was by a reduction 
in Government spending. The nation- 
wide businessmen's response was 97 per- 
cent yes to 3 percent no. North Dakota, 
96 percent yes to 4 percent no. Califor- 
nia voted 97 percent yes to 3 percent no; 
New York, 93 percent yes to 7 percent no; 
and Michigan, 96 percent yes to 4 per- 
cent no. 

The third method suggested a cut in 
foreign aid. To this, the businessmen 
nationally voted 94 percent yes to 6 per- 
cent no. North Dakota’s vote was 94 
percent yes to 6 percent no, again a twin 
to the national vote. California voted 
94 percent yes to 6 percent no—triplets. 
New York voted 88 percent yes to 12 per- 
cent no, and Michigan, 93 percent yes to 
7 percent no—almost making it a quad- 
ruplet vote. This, along with a check 
of the other States, should be a con- 
vincer to the administration—as least as 
far as independent businessmen are con- 
cerned—that foreign aid is a highly un- 
popular subject. 

The fourth method suggested was 
whether or not Federal payrolls and em- 
ployment should be cut. To this, the 
national vote was 92 percent yes to 8 
percent no. North Dakota almost 
twinned with a 93 percent yes to 7 per- 
cent no. California responded with a 
twin to the North Dakota vote, 93 percent 
yes to 7 percent no. New York voted 
89 percent yes to 11 percent no, and 
Michigan, with 92 percent yes to 8 per- 
cent no. 

The fifth method was whether funds 
for the tax cut could be secured by re- 
ducing public works. Nationally, the 
vote was 32 percent yes to 68 percent no. 
North Dakota voted 27 percent yes to 
73 percent no, California, 37 percent yes 


-to 63 percent no. New York responded 


by 28 percent yes to 72 percent no. Mich- 
igan voted 39 percent yes to 61 percent 
no. 

The sixth and last method suggested 
was to secure funds for a tax cut by a 
cut in “social welfare” programs. To 
this, the independent businesmen voted 
nationally, 78 percent yes to 22 percent 
no. North Dakota responded with a 73 
percent yes to 27 percent no. California, 
with 83 percent yes to 17 percent no, and 
New York by 94 percent yes to 6 percent 
no. Michigan voted 73 percent yes to 
27 percent no, thereby joining North Da- 
kota in this vote. 

In this semiannual survey, the last 
category was imports-exports. Under 
this were two categories asking whether 
the 1962 trade law had helped your busi- 
ness operations, or harmed your business 
operations. 

Under the “helped” column, the na- 
tional vote was 9 percent yes and 91 
percent no. Under the “harmed” cate- 
gory, the national vote was 36 percent 
yes to 64 percent no. 

North Dakota voted 6 percent yes and 
94 percent no as far as “helped” was 
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concerned, and 40 percent yes and 60 r 


percent no to “harmed.” 

California voted that the trade law 
“helped,” 12 percent yes and 88 percent 
no; and that it had “harmed,” 30 per- 
cent yes and 70 percent no. 

New York felt the trade law had 
“helped” 9 percent yes to 91 percent no; 
that it had harmed.“ 24 percent yes to 
76 percent no, 

Michigan voted 7 percent yes and 93 
percent no, that the trade law had 
“helped,” and then voted 21 percent yes 
to 79 percent no that it had “harmed,” 

I considered this to be quite an eye- 
opener, in that the highly industrialized 
States, which should be reflected in small 
business operations, were not too en- 
thused over the benefits of the 1962 Trade 
Expansion Act, so thoroughly endorsed 
by the Kennedy administration. On the 
other hand, there were not too many who 
wanted to declare definitely it had 
harmed their business. This leads to 
the somewhat general conclusion that 
perhaps it has not had any particular im- 
pact one way or the other. 

The last—but by no means least im- 
portant issue voted on in the survey 
asked this question: As an importer or 
exporter, have you used SBA—Small 
Business Administration—Commerce, or 
State Department aids? 

Nationally, the vote showed 7 percent 
yes to 93 percent no; North Dakota voted 
18 percent yes to 82 percent no; Cali- 
fornia voted 14 percent yes to 86 per- 
cent no; New York voted 11 percent yes 
to 89 percent no; and Michigan voted 1 
percent yes to 99 percent no, 

From all the above, I felt it was small 
wonder that the independent business- 
men seemed to feel it would be helpful if 
there was a reduction in Government 
spending, and a cut in Federal payrolls 
and employment. Apparently the Gov- 
ernment aids did not quite live up to their 
reputation. This, in essence, compares 
to the well-known situation of the small 
farmers under Government agriculture 
controls and supports. After many years 
of operation, it has become increasingly 
apparent that the ones who actually ben- 
efit from the Federal Government sub- 
sides or aids are the large, or commercial 
farmers, rather than the small farmer, 
running the so-called “family farms.” 
Yet the whole philosophy behind such 
Federal aids is supposedly to “help the 
little man.” 

That is why it seemed to this this 
semi-annual nationwide survey of the 
National Federation of Independent 
Business—the little man in the business 
fleld—can be looked upon as straws in 
the wind. The fallacy of helping the 
little man reflects in small business in 
almost the same ratio as it does in 
agriculture. 

Small business, as well as the small 
farmer, obviously would appreciate sim- 
ple fairness, and an opportunity to con- 
duct their business with more freedom 
and less Government control or inter- 
ference. 

To put it in slang phraseology— 
“with friends like this—referring to 
Federal Government activity—who needs 
enemies?” 
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HON. NEIL STAEBLER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. STAEBLER. Mr. Speaker, the 
American Veterans Committee in its re- 
cent convention adopted a comprehen- 
sive platform. ; 

The platform is deserving of attention 
by all of us and I wish to call particular 
attention to the National Affairs State- 
ment of Principle and the following sec- 
tions on Government and liberty, and 
economic security: 

AVC PLATFORM 
NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
Statement of principles 


AVC stands for the Bill of Rights as a 
living force animating the political life of our 
Nation and as a firm limitation on the arbi- 
trariness of Government. 

AVC stands for the Bill of Rights as a 

tee of our freedom to speak, to assem- 
ble, to believe, and to dissent without fear 
from the conformities of the day. 

AVC stands for the constitutional guaran- 
tees of equality for all regardless of race, col- 
or, ancestry, national origin, and religion. 

AVC stands for responsible, efficient and 
honest government and for the merit sys- 
tem in government employment, 

AVC stands for a government possessing 
and willing to exercise all powers necessary 
to bring about a solution of our national 
problems. 

AVC stands for the just representation 
of the people in their legislatures within the 
framework of our National Constitution. 

AVO supports the basic economic policy 
of the Employment Act of 1946 which holds 
out the promise of economic security for all. 

AVC supports the active intervention of 
government, primarily of the Federal Goy- 
ernment, in the economy and general wel- 
fare of our country to stimulate and provide 
employment, to improve the physical con- 
ditions of our cities and towns, of our hous- 
ing and our schools, to bring all the greatest 
benefits from the development and conserva- 
tion of our natural and industrial resources 
and to provide for the general welfare and 
health of our people. 

AVC supports a tax policy based on ability 
to pay and opposes regressive sales and ex- 
clse taxes. 

Avo stands for the recognition of equal 
rights for labor and management and for 
improved social benefits of employees. 

AVC supports an educational system and a 
public health system which will give the 
American people, and America’s youth in 
particular, the knowledge, skills, and train- 
ing, and the physical and mental health and 
stamina, to continue their forward march 
toward America’s democratic fulfillment. 


GOVERNMENT AND LIBERTY - 


I. The Nation's freedom—The Bill of Rights 


1. We affirm the basic right of all Ameri- 
cans to due process of law, the right to coun- 
sel and to freedom from unlawful search 
and seizure. We oppose all efforts to sup- 
press freedom to believe, speak, write, as- 
semble, criticize, and dissent. 

2. A. We urge the passage and enforcement 
of Federal legislation and regulations which 
will insure to the citizens of the United 
States and of the several States the full 
measure of their privileges and immunities 
of due process of law and the equal protec- 
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tion of the laws guaranteed to them by the 
Constitution, regardless of race, color, an- 
cestry, national origin, religion, or sex. 

B. In furtherance of the decision of the 
U.S. Supreme Court calling upon the States 
to integrate their school systems “with all 
deliberate speed,” we urge the passage of 
Federal legislation which will: 

(1) Direct the Secretary of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare to give technical as- 
sistance to communities engaged in inte- 
gration—as well as draw up plans for any 
community which has failed to initiate such 
integration plans of its own. 

(2) Give the Secretary of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare the further duty of seek- 
ing assistance from the Attorney General 
to enforce the above through all legal means 
at hand. 

(3) Provide Federal funds to help support 
school systems deprived of State financing 
because of State or local laws designed to 
hinder or evade integration. 

(4) Empower the Attorney General to seek 
injunctions or proceed under law on behalf 
of persons claiming deprivation of civil 
rights or liberties. 

O. We urge the enactment of Federal, 
State, and local legislation to prevent dis- 
crimination, whether through segregation or 
otherwise, because of race, color, national 
origin, ancestry, religion, or old age and 
also the denial of equal opportunity in: 

(1) Voting: (a) By abolition of poll tax 
and any other undue restriction of voting 
rights; (b) by legislation which makes it 
mandatory for all State voting registrars to 
maintain their records; (e) by legislation 
empowering the Justice Department to ob- 
tain such records under orders from any 
Federal district court. 

(2) Housing: By legislation aimed at cut- 
ting off Government aid at all levels to 
builders practicing: racial or religious dis- 
crimination. 

(3) Employment; By creation of a Federal 
commission on equal job opportunity under 
Government contracts; and other legislation 
at all levels aimed against segregation in 
employment. 

D. We urge inclusion in all Federal legis- 
lation making loans or grants to States, 
municipalities, or private institutions, of a 
provision requiring these loans or grants to 
be used without discrimination on the basis 
of race, color, ancestry, national origin, re- 
ligion, or sex (recognizing, however, the right 
of any institution to limit its religious service 
to the members of a particular religious de- 
nomination or to limit its services to the 
members of one sex). 

E. We urge protection by Federal law of 
all members of the Armed Forces from physi- 
cal violence because of race, color, ancestry, 
national origin, or religion. 

F. We urge making lynching a Federal 
crime, as well as making provisions for com- 
pensation to the families of lynching victims. 

G. We favor Federal legislation making it 
& crime to bomb or to e to bomb 
school, church, and other public and quasi- 
public property. 

H. We believe in the principle of the sepa- 
ration of church and state. We, therefore, 
oppose the use of pulbic funds, whether 
State, local, or Federal, in support of church 
administered or controlled elementary and 
secondary schools, regardless of whether such 
funds are to be made available as grants or 
loans. We also oppose religious instruction 
in the public schools as well as the display 
of religious symbols in public schools and on 
other public property. 

I. We favor freedom from censorship of 
newspapers, magazines, radio, television, mo- 
tion pictures, and other media by the Post 
Office, Customs Bureau, police departments 
and other units of government as well as by 
private pressure groups, 
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J. We oppose wiretapping and electronic 
eavesdropping whether by private individuals 
or 3 officials, elected or appointed. 

A. The right against self-incrimination. 
% U rattan WS tay OR KA 
matter which he fears may tend to incrimi- 
nate him is a fundamental constitutional 
right which should not be diluted or im- 
paired. No inference of guilt in any legal 
proceeding should be drawn in regards to 
any person solely because such person exer- 
cises this rgiht. 

B, The right to travel. The right of an 
American citizen to travel abroad should not 
be arbitrarily abridged by the Federal Gov- 
ernment, A citizen should be free to leave 
this country without an exit permit which 
the passport has in recent years in large part 
become. 

C. Immigration and naturalization. We 
urge revision of the immigration and na- 
tionalization laws to eliminate racial and 
religious discrimination, to eliminate the 
outdated national origins quota system and 
to do away with distinction in the treatment 
of native born and naturalized citizens. 

We urge that all on immigration 
and naturalization matters be subject to the 
safeguards of the Administrative Procedure 
Act. 

We urge revision of our nationality laws 
to remove from them the on loss 
of citizenship except for loss of citizenship 
through voluntary expatriation. 

We urge a revision of the statutes and 
practices governing deportation. 

(a) To provide a reasonable statute of 
limitations precluding deportation of any 
person on the basis of any act or event 
which occurred prior to the limitation period. 

(b) To preclude deportation of those 
charged with activities which were legal 
when undertaken. 

(e) To preclude deportation of those 
who arrived in the United States as children 
and who have spent the major portion of 
their lives in the United States. 

II. The Nation’s Government 

1. Freedom of information: The right of 
the people to full knowledge of govern- 
mental affairs must not be abridged, except 
where disclosure would imperil the national 
security or where disclosure would, without 
substantial public benefit, encroach on the 
right of the individual to personal liberty or 
freedom. 

2. Congress: We urge proper changes in 
the rules of the of the United 
States which will make it possible for the 
majority of the Members to vote cloture or 
close debate on legislation after a reasonable 
period, and which will make merit, not 
tenure alone the standard to be used in the 
selection of committee chairmen. 

3. State and Federal relations: Federal 
payments to the States for aid to schools 
in federally impacted areas, for assistance 
to the blind, disabled, dependent children, 
and the aged, for slum clearance, waste 
treatment. facilities, vocational education, 
and hospital construction must be con- 
tinued. We favor Federal supervision which 
assures minimum standards in the perform- 
ance of these cooperative programs. 

4. State and local government: We urge 
reapportionment within the States to pro- 
vide for equitable representation based on 
current population distribution. 

5. The Federal civil service: 

A. Apart from disc based on re- 
organization of Government activities or re- 
duction in force, Government employees 
should be discharged only for cause and 
through due process of law. The employee 
should be presented with a written state- 
ment of charges, have the right to a hearing 
before an impartial board. He shall have the 
right to present evidence, be confronted with 
adverse witnesses, cross examine witnesses, 
and receive a transcript of the hearing fres 
of charge. Action toward his separation 
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from the Government service should be 
taken only on the basis thus made. 

B. The rights granted to veterans in the 
Veterans Preference Act in regard to dis- 
charge procedures and appeals should be 
extended to all Government employees ex- 
cept those in probationary status. 

6. District of Columbia: We urge that the 
District of Columbia receive: 

A. The right to full local self-government. 

B. The right to representation in the elec- 
toral college in proportion to its population. 

C. The right to elect Senators and Repre- 
sentatives in Congress in the same manner 
as Ro States. 

A fixed annual contribution in leu of 
rar and personal property taxes on federally 
owned property within the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

ECONOMIC SECURITY 
III. Basie economic policy 


1. We continue to support the Employment 
Act of 1946 which states it Is the policy of 
the Government to create and maintain con- 
ditions under which there will be afforded 
useful employment opportunities, eee 
self-employment, for those able, willing, and 
seeking to work and to promote maximum 
employment, production, and purchasing 
power.” 


2. To insure the interest of the consumer, 
we urge Congress to establish a Department 
of the Consumer, to be headed by a Secretary 
of Cabinet rank. 

5. We know from our national experience 
that maximum prosperity, without inflation, 
can only be attained and maintained so long 
as the national economy continues to expand 
its consumption and investment with in- 
creased leisure at a rate equal to our popula- 
tion growth, plus rising productivity per 
man-hour. National policies and programs 
to insure this rate of national economic 
growth should be established. 


IV. Monetary and tar policy 


1. Monttary policy: 

A. We urge the increase of and additional 
appropriations for much needed social, wel- 
fare, and economic measures as sound invest- 
ments in the well-being of our Nation. 

B. We urge easier credit for small business, 
homebuilding, and the family farm. 

C. We urge the establishment of a Federal 
capital budget for reimbursable public works 
projects with a life in excess of 5 years, in 
order to rationalize public works appropria- 
tions and to improve the accounting and 
budgetary operations of the Government. 

2. Tax policy: 

Increased economic activity together with 
stricter enforcement of our tax laws should 
produce much of the income needed to 
finance the Government programs which we 
support. 

We urge the elimination of special provi- 
sions in the internal revenue laws which are 
discriminatory in nature. As blatant exam- 
ples, we point to the favored tax treatment 
of the extractive industries, the restricted 
stock options for corporate executives, the 
retirement income credit, the preferred tax 
treatment of profits on stock market trans- 
actions, and the dividend exclusion and 
credit provisions. 

We also call for an end to the abuse or the 
deductibility of business expenses to finance 
luxurious travel, vacations, and entertain- 
ment for business management, professional 
men, and sales executives. 

v. Housing and urban affairs 

AVC is yitally aware of how closely the 
country’s economy and well-being are de- 
pendent upon the building and housing in- 
dustries and of the continued need for addi- 
tional housing at reasonable rents. With 
this in mind we offer the following housing 
program: 

1. That the FHA and VA insure mortgages 
for a term up to 40 years with low down 
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payments and that the Federal Govern- 
ment make said mortgages attractive invest- 
ments to lending institutions. . 

2. An enlarged and vigorous middle in- 
come housing program, both publicly owned 
and Government stimulated, as well as pri- 
vately sponsored, as the best method of 
meeting the needs of an ever-growing middle 
class. 

3. That the Government (municipal, 
State, Federal) pursue a vigorous program 
of urban renewal planning and make provi- 
sions for the smaller builder-owner and in- 
dividual owner to participate actively. 

4. Eliminate all racial discrimination in 
the building, sale, and rental of all housng 
units. 

5. Continued and expanded publicly owned 
housing for low Income groups, together with 
a Government stimulated, privately spon- 
sored program to provide housing for said 
groups with a view toward giving grants-in- 
ald, mortgage guarantee, site clearance, and 
relocation aid, and real estate tax abatement. 

6. That the Government (Federal, State, 
and municipal) make allowance in the form 
of additional m 


who make special provisions for the disabled 
and the aged. 

We urge the creation of a Department of 
Urban Affairs with jurisdiction over housing, 
urban renewal, mass transit, city planning 
and other e of urban and metropoli- 
tan areas. 


Address of Roger C. Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ROBERT T. ASHMORE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. ASHMORE. Mr. Speaker, one of 
our greatest newspaper editors and pub- 
lishers, Mr. Roger C. Peace, of Green- 
ville, S.C., recently made a fine speech 
outlining the great value of newspapers 
in our rapidly changing world. I believe 
his remarks before the Newspaper Ad- 
vertising Executive Association in Ashe- 
ville, N.C., will be of interest to all 
Members of Congress: 


All of us in the Carolinas are delighted 
and flattered that you have chosen Ashe- 
ville as the place to hold your annual sum- 
mer convention, 

We think this is a great part of the coun- 
try. You see it at its best in the summer- 
time, but it is good all the year round. 

The Carolina mountain country not only 
has special scenery, but it has special people. 
Most of them lived here a long time, as have 
their parents and grandparents before them. 
They are conservative and hard-working and 
learned a long time ago to depend on them- 
selves and not on some New Frontier. 

In fact, you might call us the Old Frontier, 
for we—and I count myself one of them— 
belleve we can paddle our own canoe a whole 
lot better—and, of course, a whole lot 
cheaper—than a bunch of bureaucrats in 
Washington can paddle it for us. 

As one who has spent—and is still spend- 
ing—a rather full life in the great and in- 
teresting world of news, editorials, and ad- 
vertising, I appreciate your invitation to 
appear before you today. 
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I shall not bore you, I hope, with the 
breaking out too much of the disease of 
reminiscence. 

Perhaps, though, you may be interested in 
how a young editor switched from the glam- 
our of news and editorials to business and 
advertising, which he then regarded as dull 
and uninspiring. 

It was an ady manager who did the 
selling. He came to me with the suggestion 
that I desert the sanctum sanctorum and 
come downstairs to be business manager, and, 
as such, his boss. 

He was much my elder. 

I thought he was kidding but he was not, 

“I love the editorial side of the newspaper 
and want to work at it the rest of my life,” 
I told him. 

Tes,“ he said, but you have a wife and 
children. I have looked up your salary and 
you are making $25 a week. Don’t you need 
more money? Wouldn't you make the move 
if your salary were increased to $50 a week?“ 

My reply was short, “I'll move down to- 
morrow,” I said. 

And so began my experience with the busi- 
ness side of the newspaper, which I have 
never regretted. At the same time, for more 
years than I care to enumerate, I have kept 
one foot in the news and one in the business 
department, relating one to the other, and 
tried to help produce good newspapers that 

were both readable and salable. 

8 observation that lingers with me is 
that the national advertising dollar, like the 
gamblers’ dollar, has no home, I emphasize 
the national, not the local, advertising dollar. 

Like the man on the flying trapeze, “it 
floats through the air with the greatest of 
ease.” It is here this minute, gone the next. 

In North Carolina a half century ago there 
were Bull Durham signs on thousands of 
barns, and they spread to barns all over the 
country. Traveling in buggies and wagons, 
you had plenty of time to read the signs 
and fill up your corncob pipe. 

Came the automobile and paved highways 
and you sped along wondering what the next 
Burma Shave dity would be like. 

America on wheels was truly a reality long 
before General Motors epitomized it at the 
World's Fair in New York. 

But America—the always changing Amer- 
ica—was being affected by other inventions 
than the automobile. And of course it was 
inevitable that the march of progress would 
have something to do with the flight schedule 
of the advertising dollar. 

Only incidental in the life of the flying 
trapeze were the Zeppelins of a Carolinian, 
Douglas Leigh, who took to the air with 
illuminated balloons over some of our major 
cities. The big bags didn't last long and 
Douglas Leigh came back to his Broadway 

spectaculars, where he still puffs tobacco 
sae ss from Camels to the enjoyment of the 
passing throng. 

What was important then and important 
now was the development of little boxes that 
could pick up radio waves from the air and 
transport news and entertainment right into 
the living room or bedroom of everyone in 
the United States for just a few dollars. 

Radio—that was it. 

For the first time in its life, print media— 
as we have sophistically come to call it— 
had a competitor that could communicate, 
Communicate—in a different way—you had 
to be there to get it or it was gone—but if 
you were there it came to you quicker than 
the newspapers could deliver. Out went the 
election’ crowds in front of newspapers 
throughout the land; out went the world 
serles matinees; out went the extras. 

But even those who heard the news about 
Pearl Harbor first over radio could hardly 
wait to read the next issues of newspapers 
to get all the facts and those facts in pers- 
pective. 

And so it has gone, continues to go, and 
will go on forever apparently, changes and 
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improvements in communications that af- 
fect every segment of the industry. 

The full t of evolution did not come, 
of course, until television fell upon the Amer- 
ican scene just a few years ago. It was a 
new star that changed the habits of people, 
the ways of doing business for millions, the 
structure of many industries and—even— 
the way of electing Presidents. I wonder, 
still, how Abe Lincoln would have done if 
TV had been in existence when he ran for 
President? 

With TV came, too, the greatest upheaval 
in the advertising world since Edison in- 
vented the Incandescent light and made way 
for electric signs and later the neon lights. 

Television has its critics, of which I am 
not one, for I get a good part of my living 
Trom it, as well as radio. 

I am for advertising, first, last and always, 
for no matter where the client spends his 
money, we all have a chance at it. 

I had rather see Procter & Gamble spend 
over $100 million in TV and relatively little 
in newspapers and magazines, than see Her- 
shey’s chocolates spend almost nothing at 
all in anything. 

The irony, if not the tyranny, of these 
extremes is that both do well. One is on 
the advertising “flying trapeze’ In a big 
way, while the other just makes good choco- 
late bars at a cheap price and watches the 
dollars roll in. 

What is apparent to all of us in the ad- 
vertising business is that there are all kinds 
of ways to advertise and no conclusive evi- 
dence that any one kind is the best for all. 
Otherwise you would not have the terrific 
turnover in advertising clients in the agencies 
from year to year, nor from medium to 
medium. 

I liked the statement of John Wanna- 
maker, one of the original believers in ad- 
vertising, who said: “Half of my investment 
in advertising is wasted. The trouble is I 
don't know which half.” 

And to that I add, who does? 

Certainly, the retailers of the United States 
who ought to know what they are doing, 
believe newspaper advertising brings them 
better results than any other medium. 

They live off the home dollars, just as 
newspapers have learned to live mainly off 
the home dollars. 

I think we newspaper people and a lot 
of other people, too, should take a look now 
and then at the structure of the newspapers 
of our country. 

Ours is a great big, broad Nation of im- 
mense acr and all kinds of people, di- 
verse in habits and tastes, yet bound by 
common instincts and impulses that some- 
how fit into a national pattern, 

That is the basic reason, of course, why 
we have over 1,800 daily newspapers and 
9,000 weeklies. 

In this day of rapid transportation, we 
might get along with 200 or 300 dailies, or 
less, were it not for the fact that people like 
to read the news about themselves and their 
neighbors, as well as the news of the world. 

Lord Northcliffe is reported to have said 
that the people of London were more inter- 
ested In the news of a runaway horse in Lon- 
don that injured a pedestrian than in a mon- 
soon in China that killed millions. - 

General Taylor, of the Boston Globe, made 
an effort to get the names of his thousands 
of readers in his news columns at least once 
in a year, in a favorable way if possible. 

We have repeated the good slogan, all ad- 
vertising is local, so long, that it has be- 
come trite to us and boresome to our com- 
petitors. 

But the fact remains, the only time you 
get something said about your birth, your 
marriage, and your death is in the local 
newspaper. Unless you are a celebrity, a 
crook, or an accident victim, the 
radio, and TV stations Just can't record your 
vital statistics. 
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Even Chet Huntley said as recently as a 
few weeks ago that TV simply can’t do the 
thorough and detailed job that newspapers 
do. 


All of us knew that, but it was good to have 
praise from Sir Hubert, which was, to com- 
plete the quotation, “praise indeed.” 

I don’t go so far as Charlie Lipscomb and 
the Bureau of Advertising that next to food, 
a newspaper is the most sought after object 
in the world.” I can't help but think that 
the population explosion we read so much 
about should be taken into that considera- 
tion. 

However, it is impressive that over 86 per- 
cent of our people read at least one newspa- 
per every day. They must like us pretty well, 
or they would not spend millions to buy us. 

One thing that impresses me as a publisher 
and at heart an editor—is that there are 
just as many different ways to publish news- 
papers as there are newspapers. There is 
no one success formula. 

Except for the wire services, pictures and 
features, there is a wonderful lack of simi- 
larity between the New York Times and the 
New York Daily News, between the Chicago 
Tribune and the Kansas City Star, between 
the Cincinnati Enquirer and the Boston 
Herald-Traveler, between the Wall Street 
Journal and the Daily Worker. 

The Balitmore Sun papers print their local 
news on the back pages and carry the run- 
overs forward in the paper. So what? If 
you are a patient at Johns Hopkins and read 
those papers for the first time, you think 
their editors should be sent over to the psy- 
chiatric unit at Phipps. But you reflect it 
must be true that the people of Baltimore 
like it that way. And the publishers give 
them what they want, or at least what they 
have been used to a long time and wouldn't 
like a change. 

Down here in the Carolinas we publish four 
newspapers and we think they are as indi- 
vidual as four children are likely to be. We 
want them that way. We could easily make 
them look alike and behave alike, but we 
want our newspapers to do “what comes 
nachully” to each of them. 

We and all of us are able to do this because 
the long arm of the Supreme Court has not 
yet emasculated the first amendment and 
made us subject to whims of a czar or czars 
to tell us whether or not we are publishing 
the kind of newspapers he or they think are 
“in the public interest.” 

I can’t help but wonder our plight if we 
had a young lawyer czar, without a day's ex- 
perience in the newspaper business, who 
would say that we too are a “vast wasteland.” 

Let’s be optimistic and say he would call 
us a “vast wonderland” where we do a vast 
amount of good for our readers, where we 
render unparalleled public service—often at 
great cost and without monetary gain—and 
where we are unafraid to attack whatever 
we regard as hostile to the welfare of our 
people, even to cussing the Supreme Court. 

In all this operation of the vast wonder- 


you men and women who “sell the precious 
commodity.” Without the advertising dol- 
lar the American press would be either venal 
and corrupt or weak and ineffectual. 

Only solvent newspapers can be good and 
strong newspapers. 

You are always alert to the “flying trapeze” 
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“Send me the man who reads” is the fine 
slogan of the International Paper Co. 

The man who reads—reads the daily news- 
papers now and will continue to do so in 
increasing numbers, 

Emphasis throughout the country is on ed- 
ucation—and education means reading. 

There will be more and more newspaper 
readers and more and more newspaper 
advertising. 

National advertisers will come back to us 
in increasing volume and I predict that 
within 5 years we will again be the top 
medium with them, 

As the old saying goes, “you can't keep a 
good man—nor a good thing—down.” 


Save Your Vision Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. E. Y. BERRY 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 28, 1963 


Mr. BERRY. Mr. Speaker, I have in- 
troduced, for appropriate reference, a 
joint resolution to authorize and request 
the President of the United States to 
issue a proclamation declaring the first 
week in March of each year to be Save 
Your Vision Week. In so doing, I am 
cognizant of the fact that various and 
sundry organizations have, for promo- 
- tional purposes, designated days, weeks, 
months, and years as reminders of vari- 
ous good causes. 

The idea of Save Your Vision Week 
goes back as far as 1927. Since then the 
Governors of practically every one of the 
50 States have on one or more occasions 
issued such a proclamation, and the 
mayors of our larger municipalities as 
well as some of the smaller ones have 
done likewise. However, we are prone to 
take some of the best things in life for 
granted, and therefore, to neglect them. 
God's gift of eyesight is one of these. 

We are concerned with juvenile de- 
linquency and school dropouts, and well 
we should be. Where surveys have been 
made, the results have uniformly shown 
that the dropout or the delinquent had 
an uncorrected visual problem. How 
much this contributed to the final result 
it is dificult to say, but certainly it isa 
factor which can and should be cor- 
rected, and the importance of which 
should be brought home to the American 
people. 

We are all appalled by the colossal 
amounts of damage suffered in highway 
accidents and the loss of life. Again, 
there are no accurate statistics to show 
what part faulty vision played in the 
tragic result. We do know that from 80 
to 90 percent of the decisions made by 
the driver of an automobile or truck are 
dependent upon vision. The optometric 
profession has carried on exhaustive 
studies on the subject of visual problems 
in highway safety. Save Your Vision 
Week will call attention to this impor- 
tant factor in the operation of motor 
vehicles, 

During the past few years we have 
been fascinated with the idea of the ex- 
ploration of space and the realms be- 
yond. Aeronautics and space explora- 
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tion present their peculiar vision prob- 
lems, 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is in the 
interest of our national welfare that a 
Presidential proclamation should be is- 
sued each year calling upon the Ameri- 
can people in the interest of their own 
well-being, our national economy and 
defense, to not only save their vision but 
to make certain that it is functioning 
at the highest possible level. 


Independence of Malaya 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 
HON. ADAM C. POWELL 
OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 
Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 


gust 21 the Federation of Malaya cele- 


brates the sixth anniversary of her inde- 
pendence, and we wish to take this op- 
portunity to send warm felicitations to 
His Majesty Yang di-Pertuan Agong, 
Tuanku Syed Putra ibni Al-Marhum 
Syed Hassan Jamalullail; and His Ex- 
cellency the Malayan Ambassador to the 
United States, Dato Ong Yoke Lin. 

For most nations of the world, the 
Second World War ended with the cere- 
mony of surrender enacted on board the 
battleship Missouri in 1945. Some, 
however, were faced with continued 
fighting, an internal conflict of com- 
munism against democracy. For the 
people of Malaya, the war was not to end 
until July 1960. 

For 15 years the Government in 
Malaya battled the Communist guerrilla 
forces, some 11,000 well-trained and 
heavily armed terrorists, who wreaked 
havoc and destruction in the name of 
freedom.. A British colony until 1957, 
the independent Malayan regime con- 
tinued British practices in their struggle 
for democracy and existence, using effec- 
tive propaganda methods and crack 
jungle-trained military units. The 
Prime Minister, the father of Malayan 
independence, the Tunku Abdul Rahman 
has declared: 

We believe that we cannot coexist with 
the Communists. We are non-Communist 
and will remain so. 


To this day his policies and actions 
have fulfilled this statement. 

The Federation of Malaya, constitu- 
ting 11 states, 9 of which are constitu- 
tionally governed by hereditary sultans 
and 2 by appointed governors, gained 
its independence from British sover- 
eignty on August 31, 1957. The tran- 
sition was cordial and without incident, 
showing the willingness and good inten- 
tions of both the colonial power and the 
independence forces to carry out the 
spirit of the United Nations. 

Although the Communist war was in 
progress, from the very first, the new 
Malayan Government gained world rec- 
ognition and admiration by its stability, 
harmony, and progressive outlook. Be- 
cause of these attributes, Malaya today 
has the highest per capita income and 
the most vigorous and prosperous econ- 
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omy in southeast Asia. The nation pro- 
duces 40 percent of the world's natural 
rubber supply. Furthermore, the na- 
tion is the world's first producer of tin. 
Since 1957, the total industrial produc- 
tion has doubled, the annual agricultural 
crop has tripled, and the output of iron 
ore has doubled. To attract additional 
investment capital, the Government, in- 
stead of nationalizing foreign companies, 
has enticed foreign concerns by passing 
legislation which grants tax concessions 
to new industries. The results of these 
astute policies is an enviable economic 
record. 

The attentions of the Malayan Gov- 
ernment are focused today upon a new 
political scheme which would federate 
the British colonies of Singapore, North 
Borneo, and Sarawak with Malaya under 
one federal government. Scheduled to 
come into being later this year, the states 
concerned are waiting word from a 
United Nations factfinding commission. 
It is the concern of this United Nations 
group to determine whether or not the 
people of Borneo want to federate into 
the new Malaysian Federation. Politi- 
82 economically, and ethnically 
, all states would benefit from 
this undertaking. The danger of com- 
munism, specially in the colony of Singa- 
pore, demands that such action be taken. 

To overcome suspicion and possible 
hostility from neighboring countries, 
Malaya has actively participated in re- 
gional agreements. The recent Maphi- 
lindo pact, concluded among the Philip- 
pines, Malaya, and Indonesia, is an at- 
tempt at regional security. The Asso- 
ciation of southeast Asia—Thailand, the 
Philippines, and Malaya—is actively en- 
gaged in cultural and economic coopera- 
tion. It is the hope of this association 
to be the forerunner of an Asian com- 
mon market. 

Relations with the United States have 
been friendly and cooperative. During 
their fight against communism, our Gov- 
ernment sent 10,000 carbines and 10 
helicopters to the Federal forces. Our 
economic assistance has produced roads, 
bridges, anda dam. At the present time 
a $10 million loan is helping to develop 
the facilities of Port Swettenham, in 
order to handle the increased trading ac- 
tivities of the country. 

As the Malayan people celebrate their 
6th anniversary of independence on Au- 
gust 31, we in the United States must 
honor these 3 too. Their courage, 
progressiveness, stanch stand 
against Scania an demand our admira- 
tion and assure continued close and ami- 
cable relations between our Government 
and the Government of the Federation of 
Malaya. 


i) 


Another Effort To Disarm Honest Citizens 


EXTENSION eg REMARKS 


HON. THADDEUS J. DULSKI | 
OF NEW YORK _ 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES x 
Friday, August 30, 1963 | 
Mr. DULSKI. Mr. Speaker, a recent 
editorial in the Buffalo, N.Y., Courier- 
Express raised some important points 
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relative to the enactment of restrictive 
firearms législation which I feel should 
be brought to the attention of the House. 

Hunters and sportsmen skilled in the 
use of powerful weapons should not be 
deprived of healthy outdoor exercise and 
recreation by legislation intended only to 
make firearms less accessible to amateurs 
and to criminals. Any legislation drafted 
in this field should preserve the rights of 
responsible citizens; they should not be 
made to suffer for the carelessness and 
crimes of others. 

The August 28 editorial follows: 
ANOTHER EFFORT To DISARM HONEST 
CITIZENS 

Article II of the Bill of Rights, as the first 
10 amendments to the Constitution are 
known, reads as follows: “A well regulated 
Militia, being necessary to the security of a 
free State, the right of the people to keep 
and bear Arms, shall not be infringed.” 

“Infringe,” according to the dictionary, 
means among other things “to impair; 
weaken.” Soa move has been started in the 
District of Columbia to impair and weaken 
the right of citizens in the Nation’s Capital 
to keep and bear arms. It has taken the 
form of a House bill aimed at making it 
virtually impossible for honest citizens to 
own handguns while having no effect upon 
the criminal population. The section of the 
bill dealing with machine guns would even 
rule out many semiautomatic rifles, even 
including the Garand M-1 rifle, the M-1 
carbine and the M-14 rifle, all of which are 
otherwise authorized for civilian use in the 
development of marksmanship. 

An article in the September issue of Field 
& Stream calls notice to the fact that 
knowledge that an intended victim does not 
legally possess a handgun only serves to 
encourage a criminal. And the article re- 
cords Washington's Police Chief Robert V. 
Murray in opposition to the proposed bill. 
Said Chief Murray: 

“Legislation imposing further restrictions 
on the ownership and possession of handguns 
is not the answer to our law-enforcement 
problem. Attention should be focused on 
the criminal, not the gun.” 

And Field & Stream contends that dis- 
arming the people of Washington would be 
a giant step toward a national firearms act 
serving only to make victims of people who 
want to protect themselves. 

We hope there are enough Members of 

who know the score on restrictive 
firearms legislation to knock down such a 
proposal whenever it makes an appearance. 


Only $6.2 Billion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT T. McLOSKEY 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. McLOSKEY. Mr. Speaker, Mr. 
Lloyd Morey, former president of the 
University of Illinois and a former audi- 
tor for the State of Illinois, has asked 
some pertinent questions. Mr. Morey's 
questions are comparable to those many 
of us have been asking on the House 
fioor. 

We have been told our gross national 
production and income are at an alltime 
high. If our Federal budget cannot be 
balanced in such a period of prosperity 
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then I ask in all candor when can it ever 
be balanced. 

Within a short time we shall be asked 
to take action on a tax bill which, from 
all indications, would substantially re- 
duce the Federal income. I merely call 
these facts to your attention and ask 
once again should not the present admin- 
istration make every effort to reduce ex- 
penditures before we further increase 
our Federal deficit. 

At this time I wish to place in the 
Record some comments which were made 
by Mr. Morey concerning our fiscal pol- 
icy: 

ONLY 6.2 BILLION 
(By Lloyd Morey) 

URBANA, August 23.— The President has 
Just announced that the deficit, or excess of 
Federal expenditures over revenues for the 
fiscal year ended June 30, will be only $6.2 
billion instead of the $6.8 billion predicted 
last January. When the budget for that year 
was presented in January 1962, it indicated 
a surplus of half a billion dollars. So the re- 
sult is off by $6.7 billion from the original 
budget, and not merely $6.2 billion. 

The important point is that it is still a big 
deficit of 6 percent over total revenues, ex- 
cluding trust funds, a deficit nearly twice as 
large as the biennial budget ot the State of 
Tilinois, a deficit added to an accumulated 
debt from previous deficits of over $300 bil- 
lion, 1 more year added to 26 previous 
years of deficits since 1930. This is certainly 
not a picture of which anyone can be proud. 

All this is in the face of peak gross nation- 
al production and income, and the highest 
personal income, consumer spending, sav- 
ings, and tax revenue in history. If a budget 
cannot be balanced in such a period, when 
can it ever be balanced? And in the face of 
this situation there is still talk of reducing 
taxes. 

It is obvious that if left to the administra- 
tion and Congress, there will be no improve- 
ment in the foreseeable future. Only the 
voters can bring about a change and restore 
fiscal sanity and responsibility to Federal 
management. They can do so only if they 
speak up, by writing to the President and 
their representatives in Congress. Such let- 
ters have an effect. 

The voice of the taxpayer is rarely heard 
in the committee rooms of Congress. The 
voices heard are mainly those of representa- 
tives of groups who want more money spent 
for some particular purpose in which they 
are interested. They are not concerned as to 
how or by whom or when the bill will be paid. 
Only the individual taxpayer has that con- 
cern, and his route for expressing it is by di- 
rect communication to members and admin- 
istrators. 


Power Grab 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES B. UTT. 


or CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. UTT. Mr. Speaker, under unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, I wish to 
include an editorial which appeared in 
the San Diego (Calif.) Union on August 
20, 1963. 

This editorial points up the terrific 
power grab of the present administra- 
tion. The American Bar Association at 
its recent convention in Chicago issued 
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a stinging rebuke against the present ad- 
ministration for extending its jurisdic- 
tion beyond the power granted, either 
by Congress or the Constitution. 

My colleague the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia, GLENARD P. Lipscoms, has been 
urging that a congressional committee 
be constituted to examine the constitu- 
tionality of the President’s Executive 
orders. It is his belief that these orders 
constitute Executive legislation, not de- 
legated to the Executive. The boards, 
bureaus, and the commissions in the ex- 
ecutive department rule, and regulate the 
lives of the individual, and there is ap- 
parently no recourse until Congress re- 
captures its legislative rights. 

There are five times more administra- 
tive laws than there are congressional 
laws. This was never contemplated by 
the Founding Fathers, who placed all 
legislative power in the Congress, and 
limited the jurisdiction of the courts as 
well as the executive department. 

The above-mentioned editorial fol- 


_lows: 


Too MUCH GOVERNMENT—POWER GRAB HURTS 
ECONOMY 


The expansion not only of Presidential but 
of Federal administrative and bureaucratic 
powers is proceeding at an alarming pace. 

The president of the American Bar Asso- 
ciation last week warned Congress that this 
grab for power was slowing down the Na- 
tion's economy. 

“There is every indication that the Federal 
administrative agencies are again reaching 
out for power, extending their jurisdiction 
beyond the intended delegation granted by 
Congress," Sylvester C. Smith, Jr., told the 
bar's convention in Chicago. 

It is an insidious extension, as it moves 
in so many directions and in so many ways, 
that, as Smith pointed out, few in Congress 
are aware of what is happening. Only the 
people who are affected are feeling the slow 
strangling of initiative and energy imposed 
by more and more control. 

Congressional delegation of authority em- 
powers Government agencies to write rules 
and issue orders tantamount to law. As 


they carry the full weight of Federal power, 


there are few who dare to oppose them. For 
the individual it would be like a woodpecker 
attacking a giant redwood tree. 

The expansion of Presidential power by 
which Executive orders also have the form 
and effect of law has led Representative 
GLENARD P. Lipscoms, Republican, of Call- 
fornia, to suggest that a congressional watch- 
dog committee be set up to determine the 
constitutionality of Presidential Executive 
orders. 

Representative Lirpscoms has raised the 
question of whether Presidential Executive 
orders, such as the one establishing the 
Peace Corps, actually constitute lawmaking 
outside the legislative process as defined in 
the Constitution. 

In other words, is Congress surrendering 
lawmaking to executive agencies? 

There can be no doubt but that tendencies 
have been in that direction, and now with a 
President and administration firmly com- 
mitted to increasing the authority of the 
White House, and to the downgrading of 
the legislative processes, the Nation is be- 
ginning to feel the cold breath of sheer 
power. 

As Mr. Smith warned, these tendencies 
“can be carried so far that the Federal 
agencies may in the future control every 
phase of an individual's activities.” 

Congress in the past has been able to 
overthrow both Executive orders and Su- 
preme Court decisions by recourse to legis- 
lation. Representatives Lirscomp says that 
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what is needed now are guidelines on execu- 
tive authority by which bureaucratic power 
can be measured, so Congress can act if the 
President and Government agencies step 
over the line. 

If things continue the way they are going, 
nobody will ever be able to find the line 
and the Constitution will be abrogated with- 
out a vote. 


Library Services and Construction Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CARLTON R. SICKLES 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. SICKLES. Mr. Speaker, at the 
present time we are witnessing the ex- 
tensive use of existing public library fa- 
cilities both as research centers and to 
supplement overburdened school li- 
braries. The increase in school enroll- 
ment in this decade and the demands of 
our complex society will place our li- 
braries under heavy strains in the fu- 
ture. 

In Baltimore alone, for example, school 
enrollments will double during the next 
8 years. If these students are to be given 
the opportunity to fully develop them- 
selves present adequate library facilities 
must be both replaced and expanded, In 
a recent letter, Mr. Edwin Castagna, di- 
rector of the famous Enoch Pratt Free 
Library in Baltimore, strongly urged en- 
actment of Library Services and Con- 
struction Act to deal with this problem. 

I am pleased to insert his letter in the 
RECORD: 

ENOCH Pratt PREE LIBRARY, 
Baltimore, Må., August 15, 1963. 
Hon. CARLTON R. SICKLEs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dran Ma. Stickies: I wish to urge you to 
support the Library Services and Construc- 
tion Act (H.R. 4879) which is now before 
the House Committee on Rules. 

This expansion of the Library Services Act 
(Public Law 84-597) will be of solid benefit 
to Maryland and the city of Baltimore. In 
our State many city and county libraries, 
hampered by inadequate or antiquated fa- 
cilities, are struggling to meet the increasing 
demand by their citizens for service. Stu- 
dents in overwhelming numbers and at all 
levels are using the public libraries to fur- 
ther their education. (The enclosed Deiches 
study amply documents this.) Many work- 
ers, hoping to better their chances of em- 
ployment in our highly technical society, 
expect libraries to provide some of the ma- 
terials needed to retrain themselves. The 
steadily rising educational and reading level 
of our country means that more people will 
be using libraries for information and rec- 
reation in their ever-increasing leisure time. 
Also, a free people must be a well-informed 
people and good libraries and a free press are 
bulwarks of our open society. 

Additional Federal funds, wisely spent on 
constructing new libraries and improving 
old, and on extending services, will enable 
Maryland to give its citizens the library serv- 
ice they need and deserve. 

When this bill comes before the House, I 
know you will have given it your serious con- 
sideration and I hope it will receive your 
vote. 

Sincerely, 
Epwin CASTAGNA, 
Director. 
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Independence of Trinidad and Tobago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ADAM C. POWELL 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. POWELL. Mr. Speaker, on Au- 
gust 31, the nation of Trinidad and 
Tobago celebrates the first anniversary 
of her independence, and we wish to 
take this opportunity to send warm fe- 
licitations to His Excellency the Gover- 
nor General, Sir Solomon Hochoy; and 
His Excellency the Ambassador of Trini- 
dad and Tobago to the United States, 
Elias E. I. Clarke. 

Trinidad and Tobago is one of the 
world's new nations and is a fairly close 
neighbor of the United States. I would 
like to take this opportunity to extend 
to the people of Trinidad and Tobago the 
warm good wishes of the American peo- 
pe on this day of joy, their Independence 

ay. 

Trinidad and Tobago are the most 
southerly of the islands of the West In- 
dies, lying just off the coast of South 
America. Trinidad, discovered by Co- 
lumbus on his third voyage in 1498, came 
under British control in 1802, with the 
signing of the Treaty of Amiens. To- 
bago, o discovered in 1596 by 
the English Captain Keymis, came under 
British Crown control in 1814. Earlier 
dominated by sugar, coffee, and cocoa, 
the island’s economy benefited from the 
development of petroleum resources, 
which today account for four-fifths of 
the nation’s exports. 

Ruled separately as Crown Colonies 
until 1888, Trinidad and Tobago amal- 
gamated in that year, and have grown 
closely together since then, sharing com- 
mon administration and budget control. 
Crown colony government lasted until 
1924, when under the urging of the out- 
Standing political leader of Trinidad, 
Capt. Arthur Andrew Cipriani, the con- 
stitution was amended to provide for a 
legislative council. 

Full adult suffrage was introduced in 
1945, and led to a series of elections and 
proposals resulting in a new constitu- 
tion in 1950, which increased the num- 
ber of elected representatives in the 
legislative council, and created an execu- 
tive council designed to ready the is- 
land's political leaders for full self- 
government. This constitution remain- 
ed in force until 1956, when a further 
change provided for a Chief Minister 
and an elected Finance Minister, and by 
1958 this had become a full cabinet gov- 
ernment, under the premiership of Dr. 
Eric Williams, who had been earlier 
elected the islands’ first Chief Minister 
in 1956. Dr. Williams brought his gov- 
ernment to full internal self-government 
in 1961, and negotiated the achievement 
of full independence for Trinidad and 
Tobago as of August 31, 1962. 

We here in Washington are especially 
proud of Eric Williams, the Premier of 
Trinidad and Tobago, since before en- 
tering politics he graduated from Oxford 
University and held a teaching post 
here at Howard University. Dr. Wil- 
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liams’ People’s National Movement 
Party won 13 of the 24 elected seats in 
the 1956 elections, and increased its ma- 
jority to 20 of the 30 elected seats in 
the 1961 elections. The remainder of 
the seats in the 1961 election went to 
the Democratic Labor Party. Out of an 
electorate of 365,000, 88 percent voted in 
the elections, a good indicator that the 
citizens of Trinidad and Tobago value 
their votes highly, and can be expected 
to maintain continuing civic interest and 
responsible participation in their Gov- 
ernment, $ 

Thus, on this first anniversary of their 
day of independence, the future pros- 
pects are bright for the people of the 
island nation. The American people will 
continue to support and encourage the 
development of our newest neighbor, 
Trinidad and Tobago. 


What Is Wrong With Investing American 
Money To Make This Country a Better 
Place To Live? z 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARNOLD OLSEN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. OLSEN of Montana. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following: 

CHARLO, MONT., August 15, 1963. 
LETTERS TO THE EDITORS, LIFE, 
Rockefeller Center, 
New York, N.Y. 

Sms: Not a single taxpayer objected, I am 
sure, when his money was used to fly an 
army field hospital to Skopje to relieve 
suffering. But when the Army Engineers 
propose to build flood control dams to pre- 
vent suffering, loss of life, and property, you 
call the projects pork barrel. 

My comments, on the article in your issue 
of August 16, about taxpayers’ money being 
thrown away, are confined to multipurpose 
dams. 

In 1948 the entire town of Vanport, Oreg. 
was d Thirty-one people were 
drowned in that one city, in that one flood. 
The corps says levees will solve only part of 
the problem; there must also be u 
storage dams to control spring runoff from 
snowmelt in the Rockies, and they have pro- 
posed storage dams rationally distributed 
among the tributaries which cause the floods. 
But from 1952 to 1962, when Bruces Eddy 
was finally authorized to provide 1.4 million 
acre-feet of active storage, they were unable 
to get a single flood control project author- 
ized on the Columbia, even though the proj- 
ects are self-liquidating, paying back the 
cost, with interest. 

Why the delay, when it is known that 
flood damage will increase as the river's flood 
plain is more extensively occupied and that, 
though no one can predict where or when 
the next flood will occur, it will come? Be- 
caus in 1903 President Theodore Roosevelt 
said: 

“It seems clear that justice to the taxpay- 
ers of the country demands that when the 
Government is or may be called upon to 
improve a stream the improvement should 
be made to pay for itself, so far as prac- 
ticable.” 

Ever since then, when practicable, the 
corps and the Bureau of Reclamation have, 
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included power generation facilities in flood 
control dams, so that “so far as practicable” 
the users of electricity who reap the im- 
mediate benefits, pay for the dams, not the 
taxpayers of the whole country. 

All public power is anathema to private 
power companies. Their monumental cam- 
paign to eliminate public power is best 
known through the Investor-Owned Elec- 
tric Light & Power Co.'s advertising programs 
which has gone to such lengths that even 
President Kennedy was constrained to char- 
acterize some of its ads as “particularly 
ugly.” Less well-known, and for good rea- 
son, are other ways of molding opinion. 
Senator GRUENING in a privately published 
book, “The Public Pays,“ which disappears 
from library shelves, details ways in which 
the utilities used schools, colleges, news- 
papers, magazines, textbooks, even womens’ 
clubs, to put over their propaganda that 
public ownership of electric facilities is bad 
and leads to socialism and eventually com- 
munism. What they fear is not socialism 
but competition. Has anyone ever seen ex- 
pensive advertising aimed at public owner- 
ship of water or sewer systems? Even so 
careful and scholarly an institution as the 
Smithsonian published a book which it later 
withdrew when it discovered the author had 
been paid by a utility to write it. All this 
is carefully documented from the records of 
a 3-year investigation by the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

That such undercover molding of public 
opinion is still going on is shown by the 
Washington Post of March 5, 1961, which 
quoted a General Electric task force report 
on public relations: 

“Business might subsidize a brain trust of 
competent writers (novelists, playwrights, 
etc.) to begin an active campaign of turning 
public attention away from the left through 
the source of popular-attitude formation 
(television, movies, stage, radio, novels, mag- 
azine articles, etc.) .” 

That your article betrays an anti-Federal 
bias in evident from the fact that you men- 
tion the benefits which stem from a State- 
built dam, Toledo Bend, “the communities 


Yet ‘in describing the Federal projects you 
did not mention that the same benefits 
would accrue. You harped only on costs. 

If your polemic Federal develop- 
ment of the Nation’s natural resources had 
been broadcast over the air, people with op- 
posing views could have demanded equal 
time to answer it. Would it not be in the 
public interest, even though not required by 
law, for a magazine of nationwide circula- 
tion like Life to present the other side— 
what people receive when the Nation's credit 
is used to develop its resources? Ask some- 
one of comparable journalistic skill and 
reputation, someone guaranteed not to be 
a member of business’ “brain trust of com- 
petent writers,” to look into the positive 
side, 

TVA would furnish a good example. How 
much has it saved in flood damage? How 
much have property values increased in the 
area? What new industries have sprung up? 
How much has the proportion of income 
taxes paid by residents of the TVA area in- 
creased, thereby lessening the burden on 
other taxpayers? How much has the market 
for electric appliances increased in the TVA 
area because electricity has been brought to 
all the people and rates have been low 
enough to encourage its use? And finally, 
what did Oak Ridge Laboratory, which uses 
a vast amount of power from TVA, con- 
tribute to winning World War II? What part 
is it now playing in development of peaceful 
uses of the atom? 

In the floor debate preceding Senate pass- 
age of a bill authorizing nine new projects, 
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which you characterized as “ominous,” both 
Montana Senators, MIKE MANSFIELD and LEE 
MezrcaLr, came out strongly for private de- 
velopment of single purpose sites, for power 
only. They stated they would be for private 
construction of multipurpose sites if the 
private developers would provide the same 
benefits, flood control, reclamation, recrea- 
tion, etc. But in none of these nine cases 
had private companies proposed to do so, and 
some plans would have precluded forever 
adequate flood control, and guaranteed per- 
petual waste, Senator MANSFIELD con- 
cluded his speech by saying: 

They [the public projects] are all fully 
repayable. They represent an investment 
in our own country, for the benefit of our 
own people 

“What is wrong with investing American 
money to make this country a better place 
to live?” 

Sincerely yours, 
Frances D. LOGAN, 
Chairman, Natural Resources Com- 
mittee, Western States Democratic 
Conference. 


The Hershey Gift in a Word: It’s 
“Fabulous” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
: oF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an editorial from the Sunday, Au- 
gust 25, 1963, Harrisburg, Patriot-Eve- 
ning News. 

This fine editorial expresses the re- 
action throughout our entire central 
Pennsylvania area in respect to this mag- 
nificent gift. 

The editorial follows: 


TRR HERSHEY GIFT IN A Worp: It's 
“FABULOUS” 


The people who run the show at Hershey 
don't generate much news. But on Friday 
they did. And what they had to announce 
is, to use an overused word, “fabulous.” 

It can safely be said that to lay out $50 
million at one swoop for a medical school 
is something that can occur only very rarely 
in this very rich country of ours. Except 
for the Federal Government, there just isn’t 
that kind of money very many places. But 
the decision of the Hershey people goes be- 
yond the dimension of money to touch on 
one of the most critical situations this coun- 
try faces—an impending shortage of doctors. 
The diversion of the $50 million from the 
Hershey trust for the medical school is being 
made with that situation squarely in view. 

And so, as many people already have 
pointed out, this is wonderful news for Har- 


liked orphan boys, he liked education, and 
8 Township. When he founded 
ool in 1909 with 500,000 shares 


how F 
his last years he couldn't have known that 
the trust would grow too large for his orig- 


y., Pennsylvania law makes pro- 
directing a proven surplus in a 
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charitable trust fund to some other purpose 
that the courts are convinced is in line with 
the intent of the benefactor. This is what 
the Hershey interests asked the court to ap- 
prove. 

In.doing so, and in formulating the idea 
of a medical school, they proceeded in a com- 
mendable way. In particular, they followed 
the recommendations of authorities in med- 
ical education on the best way to establish 
a first-class center. 

One recommendation is to couple the 
school with a teaching hospital. That will be 
done. Another is to make the school a part of 
a good university. And that will be done. 
Everything fits nicely here. Penn State is 
the one large university in the State without 
a medical school, and Harrisburg is the log- 
ical site for it to have one, The reason is 
that a medical school should be in an area 
with established hospitals, sufficient medical 
specialists, and a large population. The 
location of the new school is a natural. 

The benefits, of course, are mutual, both 
for Penn State and the Harrisburg area. 

Creation of the Milton S. Hershey Medical 
Center will certainly quicken the tempo and 
raise the caliber of the field of medicine in 
this community. It will bolster the economy. 
It will hasten the day when Harrisburg will 
be fully active in all phases of higher edu- 
cation. 

Penn State President Walker hit it right: 
“It’s a great day for Penn State and for 
Harrisburg.” 


Message of the President of the Republic 
of Poland to the Polish Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. EDWARD J. DERWINSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. DERWINSKI. Mr. Speaker, Sun- 
day, September 1, marks the 24th anni- 
versary of the outbreak of World War 
II, which began with the invasion of 
Poland by the Nazis on September 1, 
1939. 

History has well established that the 
outbreak of war in Europe was in part 
motivated by the Hitler-Stalin agree- 
ments of that era. It is especially im- 
portant that we keep in mind the history 
of Soviet diplomacy as we continue 
negotiations with them at this time. 

I place into the Recorp at this point 
a message from the President of the 
Republic of Poland to the Polish nation, 
commemorating the 24th anniversary of 
the German invasion of Poland. H. E. 
August Zaleski, President of the Republic 
of Poland, has issued a statement to 
Poles all over the world. Its timely and 
practical theme is certainly evident. As 
the legitimate spokesman for free-wofld 
Poles and Polish citizens silenced by the 
yoke of communism, the message has 
special significance: 

MESSAGE OF THE PRESIDENT OF THE REPUBLIC 
OF POLAND TO THE POLISH NATION 

The Ist of September 1939 was for the 
Polish nation not only a day of horror but 
also one of hope. Horror, since on that day 
Germany, despite solemn declarations of 
nonaggression, began to carry out her agree- 
ment with Russia for a new partition of 
Poland. Hope, because Poland was entering 
the war in alliance with France and Great 
Britain, the two leading powers of Western 
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Europe, with which our country has been 
linked by her civilization for close on a 
thousand years. 

Unfortunately, these hopes falled to ma- 
terialize. Our allies did not come to our 
help during the invasion of our country nor 
later when we were waging a prolonged, fully 
unremitting struggle against both the occu- 
pation powers at the cost of millions of hu- 
man lives. 

It was only when these powers clashed 
with each other that our allies, now joined 


by the United States, supported Russia and 


encouraged her to continue the fight by 
making concessions at the cost of Poland. 
We all know the nature of these concessions, 
finally formulated during the Yalta Confer- 
ence. 

An effort was made later to present them 
to public opinion as “the most hopeful agree- 
ment possible for a free, independent and 
prosperous Polish state * as the begin- 
ning of a permanent structure of peace upon 
which we can begin to build, under God, 
that better world.” 

But these hopes likewise failed to ma- 
terialize. 

This time, they disappointed not only 
Poland but also the whole world. One 
hundred million free people in Europe were 
transformed into slaves of Moscow. But even 
this did not satisfy the imperialistic aims of 
Russia. She reached out for new conquests. 

Again, the world faces fresh negotiations 
with Russia. Again, hopes arise that the 
negotiations will this time yield better re- 
sults than hithertofore. But the world is 
also faced by the menace of new concessions 
in favor of Moscow's imperialism, 

We Poles in the free world should do all 
in our power to inform the public opinion 
of those nations who have not lost their 
independence that no concessions in favor 
of Russian imperialism will alter the con- 
victions of the exponents of Marxism-Lenin- 
ism that their mission is to impose their 
outlook on life upon all mankind. 

We trust that with God's help our task 
will be accomplished, 


Meat Cutters & Butchers Union Develop 
Vital Legislative Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
I was privileged to address the annual 
conference of Butchers District Council 
of New York at the Concord Hotel at 
Kiamesha Lake, N.Y, I was particularly 
impressed by the fine representation of 
the national, State, and local leaders of 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 


Butchers Workers of North America Who 


participated at the conference. These 
included the union’s international presi- 
dent, Jack Lloyd, and Leon Schechter, 
international vice president, and Joseph 
Belsky, international vice president of 
the New York and New England area. 

The conference was chaired by Irving 
Kaplan and, from what I understand, 
a most intelligent and foresighted plan 
for action, not only for the betterment 
of conditions of the workingman, but for 
a better America through an enlightened 
program to strengthen our democratic 
processes, 
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I especially want to pay tribute to 
Morris Horn, a dear friend and con- 
stituent of mine, who serves with such 
distinction as chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee of the district council 
which covers the New York-New Jersey 
area. Mr. Horn, working with the inter- 
national, and with the leadership of the 
AFL-CIO, has helped formulate a broad 
and comprehensive legislative program 
which commendably encompasses im- 
portant national issues that affect not 
only the members of the union but every 
citizen of our country. In brief, the pro- 
gram covers such vital matters as civil 
rights, tax law revision, job opportuni- 
ties, and medicare. 

With these subjects as guidelines for 
my presentation to the gathering, I was 
pleased to forthrightedly express my own 
views. In view of the pertinence of this 
program to the Members of Congress, it 
is a privilege to include these in the 
RECORD: 

WHERE CONGRESSIONAL ACTION Is NEEDED 

Tonay 

It is truly a pleasure and privilege for me 
to be with you today and to share with you 
some of my thoughts on a few of the major 
issues which we in Congress are facing to- 
day. I am sure all of you have been reading 
news stories about the slow progress of Con- 
gress this year; you have read columnists 
and heard commentators on the air severely 
critical of this so-called do-nothing Congress. 
Let me assure you that I, too, am far from 
satisfied. But, let me add that there are 
many reasons for this situation. If we ex- 
amine them, we may be in a better position 
to do something about it and still, even at 
this late hour, to make a legislative record 
of which the Congress and the Nation can 
be proud. 

The weaknesses of the congressional ma- 
chinery and the extraordinary power or in- 
fluence of key persons in the Congress, 
notably the chairmen of major committees, 
are well known. Most of the chairmanships, 
you will recall, are in the hands of southern 
Democrats. Nevertheless, if we can judge at 
all from past experience, these faults, serious 
though they be, will not prevent important 
legislation vital to the Nation from being 
passed if enough pressure is brought to bear 
for its passage. 

The Congress has been presented this year 
with truly mammoth legislative proposals 
dealing with taxation and with civil rights 
that, in the best of circumstances, would be 
time consuming, considering the complexity 
of the issues and the range of emotions in- 
volved. This of course is on top of many 
other vital issues, such as medical care for 
the aged, programs for jobs, the vote on the 
railroad strike, and the nuclear test ban 
treaty. 

Because of the importance of these issues— 
issues that could mean our very survival, 
we should do our utmost to marshal our 
most effective weapon. That is the American 
people, 

Now I don't pretend to set myself up as 
an expert on public opinion even though 
I do hear a great deal from my constituents 
and try always to be alert as to the true 
feelings and beliefs of those I have the 
honor to represent in the Congress. Per- 
sonally I have grave doubts that Americans 
are complacent, 

Is it creditable to believe that the Amer- 
ican people are not concerned when 1 in 
10 is handicapped in the exercise of his 
ordinary civil rights, just because of the 
color of his skin? Are we as a Nation con- 
tent when we have 5 million of the men 
and women in our labor force unemployed, 
when 1 out of every 16 workers cannot find 
a job? And this is a nagging persistent 
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long-term unemployment problem in most 
cases. Can we Americans be satisfied when 
the most elemental kind cf medical care Is 
beyond the reach of millions of our people, 
especially those over 65 among us? Can 
we rest easy when our economy remains 
sluggish, when we know that Government 
action in terms of tax reduction, tax reform, 
and soundly selected Government public 
works programs, would do much to speed up 
our rate of economic growth? 

It is on some of these issues that I want 
to say a few words today. And I am par- 
ticularly glad to have you as an audience. 
You are representatives of the largest and 
one of the most influential economic groups 
in the Nation. You are some of the 14 mil- 
lion members of the AFL-CIO. It is your 
voices, individually and collectively that 
must be heard. It is you who must prove 
that we as a Nation are not just fat, dumb, 
and happy.” 

Let me start out a few comments on the 
civil rights legislation before the Congress. 
I have introduced numerous bills designed 
to guarantee full civil rights and equal op- 
portunities for all Americans. I was pleased 
to introduce a companion bill, H.R. 7338, 
to the administration civil rights bill, HR. 
7152, now being considered by the House 
Judiciary Committee. This is a bill which 
should be passed without any weakening 
or softening amendments. If anything it 
should be strengthened. Let me review the 
chief provisions of the bill for you. 

In the crucial area of voting rights, the 
bill would guarantee equal voting rights in 
Federal elections, abolish discriminatory 
literacy tests, permit court-appointing vot- 
ing referees, and speed voting rights suits 
in Federal courts. Surely, there is nothing 
more basic in the American way of life 
than the free and equal right of franchise, 
and anything that prevents any ble 
adult American from exercising that right 
cannot be tolerated. 


In order to expedite school desegregation, 
the bill would provide teclinical and finan- 
cial aid to local school e engaged 
in such school desegregation, and would 
authorize court action by the Attorney Gen- 
eral to speed up this desegregation. 

A Community Relations Service would be 
set up under this bill to help local commu- 
nities solve racial disputes and ease racial 
tensions. In view of the various kinds of 
racial frictions and clashes, actual, and po- 
tential, that can be found almost everywhere 
in these United States, North and South, this 
service could be most helpful. Certainly the 
successful experience gained in handling race 
or color related problems in one area should 
be utilized wherever applicable in other 
parts of the country. 

The bill would prohibit racial discrimi- 
nation by all Federal contractors and 
subcontractors. The US. Government 
would be empowered to withhold Federal 
grants when it finds the funds are being 
used in a discriminatory way. I would like 
to see this mandatory and am doing my 
utmost to strengthen the bill. 

And finally, there is the public accom- 
modations provision. This is, of course, the 
provision that has aroused the most in- 
tense publicity in the press and has been 
argued up and down the land. The bill, 
as you probably are aware, would guarantee 
equal access for all to public accommoda- 
tions, such as hotels, motels, restaurants, 
stores, and places of public entertainment. 
It is with real alarm that I learn of one con- 
cession after another being made in this sec- 
tion of the bill, providing for exempting a 
considerable variety of businesses from its 
provisions. I think this is a tactical mis- 
take. Far worse, it is a moral mistake. As 
I said in testifying before the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House, which is considering 
this bill, “Our actions must be bold and must 
brook no compromise of principle.” 
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How on earth can you justify one place 
being allowed to discriminate and another 
not to. That is why I advocate, and so many 
others do, a strengthening, not weakening, 
of the bill, to apply the 14th amendment 
principle to cover all. 

I am grateful that the president of the 
AFL-CIO, Mr. George Meany, has likewise 
come out strongly for the bill. I can but 
applaud his statement in his June 13 message 
to President Kennedy: There is no public 
issue of greater importance to America than 
equal rights and equal opportunities for all 
citizens. We can no longer expect 
Negro Americans to be content with a little 
liberty. They are entitled to full liberty, 
full citizenship, full standing in the com- 
munity, not next year but now.... I pledge 
the unstinting assistance of the AFL-CIO to 
the prompt achievement of a full, enforceable 
civil rights program on every front.” Mr. 
Meany was candid enough to say, I would like 
to add, that the problem of discrimination 
is not absent in organized labor. But he 
welcomed most of the provisions of this bill 
which would help organized labor in its effort 
to achieve greater equality of opportunity 
and civil rights. 

I want to make it quite clear that I agree 
with Mr. Meany that discrimination in em- 
ployment is by no means primarily a matter 
of union responsibility. Time and time 
again unions have taken the lead in bringing 
a company around to establishing a fair em- 
ployment and promotion policy. Again and 
, the labor movement has asked for 
employment opportunities laws, ap- 
le to unions and management alike, 
while all too often businessmen and their 
associations have held back. 

Now I should like to turn to our hational 
tax policy. As you know, the President last 
winter proposed an extensive tax program 
designed in the first instance to stimulate 
, and, second, to take some ini- 
put the tax burden on a fairer 
has been a growing awareness 
ashington that our entire tax structure 
acting as a drag on the economy; 
are both consump- 
investment; that therefore tax 
and tax reform would have to be 
a matter of top legislative priority. The 
President proposed a bundle of tax changes 
in January of this year which are far too 
numerous for me to detail here. But I do 
want to point out a few of the highlights. 
For individuals the administration pro- 
posed a reduction of rates from the present 
range of 20 to 91 percent to a range of 14 
to 65 percent, in a three-step sequence with 
the final range effective in 1965 and subse- 
quent years. 

There would also be reductions in cor- 
After 1965 corporations would 
be a rate of 22 percent on their 
first $25,000 of income and at a rate of 47 

income above $25,000, compared 
to a rate now of 30 percent on the first $25,- 
of income and 52 percent on incomes 
above $25,000. Some of the tax reforms 
would, for certain income recipients, reduce 
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billion when the reductions and reforms have 
become fully effective in 1965. 

But I contend that the President has failed 
to go nearly far enough in terms of tax cuts 
for low- and middle-income families. It is 
these families who most need the boost in 
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purchasing power that a substantial, prompt 
tax cut would give; it is their purchasing 
power that would do most to get our fac- 
tories and workshops operating full blast 
again instead of, as at present, limping along 
at 15 percent less than capacity. So rather 
than give major tax reductions to corpora- 
tions and upper-income families, I would 
much prefer increasing the personal exemp- 
tion of each taxpayer and his dependents by 
at least $300 a person. And I would not 
delay. The sooner we can get the economy 
moving again, operating at the potential our 
human and natural resources make readily 
possible, the easier it will be to solve the 
Nation's social and economic problems, such 
as unemployment, job discrimination, school 
dropouts and juvenile deliquency. We 
should have a $10 billion tax cut this year, 
not spread over 3 years. 

The tax reforms proposed by the President, 
like his tax cuts, have merit, but again do 
not go far enough, and do not provide ade- 
quately for closing loopholes enjoyed by the 
wealthy. Curtailing capital gains treatment 
of lump-sum pension and profit distribution, 
and tightening the tax law on capital gains 
income by extending the holding period from 
6 to 12 months to become eligible for capital 
gains rates are all to the good. We should 
know by now that the tax cuts requested by 
the President, even if he gets all that he 
asked for, will be too little and to late to 
totally solve the intolerable unemployment 
situation, one that becomes worse with each 
business cycle. Tax cuts will help consider- 
ably, but much more is needed. We must 
expand our programs at all governmental 
levels—Federal, State, and local—for badly 
needed public facilities: schools, hospitals, 
highways, water supply and sewage disposal 
works, parks. The needs of the American 
people for public works such as these are 
urgent. The employment that filling these 
needs would create is substantial. 

We should rapidly expand our programs 
to provide useful training to young people 
about to enter the labor market and retrain- 
ing for those whose jobs have become obso- 
lete. The Area Redevelopment Act of 1961 
and the Manpower Development and Train- 
ing Act of 1962 have barely been able to 
operate on a pilot project basis, They must 
grow to reach more areas and more individ- 
uals that need help, 

Federal aid to education, at college and 
graduate school levels, as well as in elemen- 
tary schools and for vocational training, will 
not only create jobs in construction and for 
teachers directly, but will prepare workers 
and their children for more skilled and 
higher paid jobs in the future. 

It is quite clear to me that we are going 
to have to meet the problems created by 
automation head on. The programs of edu- 
cation, retraining, and area redevelopment 
are part of the answer, but only part. Auto- 
mation and related technological advances 
are unquestionably going to bring enormous 
benefit to our society, by raising levels of 
productivity and making possible production 
in quantities and of uniform quality hither- 
to undreamed of. But it also is bringing 
unemployment and underemployment in its 
wake. The adjustment will not be easy or 
automatic. 3 

What is needed above all is more job op- 
portunities. This will require resourceful- 
ness and ingenuity. It may eyen become 
desirable to explore the feasibility of short- 
ening the workweek from 40 to 36 to 35 
hours a week, at least in certain industries, 
as a means of opening up more Jobs. 

There is one final issue that has been be- 
fore the last Congress and which must be 
resolutely faced this year. It is an issue in 
which I am intensely interested. I refer 
to adequate medical care for the aged. I 
have long advocated medicare under social 
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security. I was privileged to cosponsor the 
original Forand bill, 5 years ago and to be 
identified as a sponsor of its succeeding leg- 
islation, the King-Anderson program. The 
facts in favor of this legislation are plain, 
and, no doubt, well known to many of you 
through your own personal experience. Few 
elements in the cost of living have risen more 
rapidly than hospitalization and other kinds 
of medical care. And for those over 65 this 
care is needed at least three times as often 
as for those under 65. Further, today’s 
older people generally are least able to bear 
these high hospital and medical expenses, 
both because they have lower incomes, on 
the average, and less insurance than younger 
persons. Let me cite just one figure for you. 
Half the aged couples, where one or the other 
is hospitalized, have total medical bills of 
over $800 in a single year. Yet statistics 
show that more than 50 percent of those 
over 65 have incomes of less than $1,000. 
This situation is a source of untold anxiety 
for the aged and their children. 

We know, of course, that there have been 
many proposals to deal with this acute prob- 
lem. But all methods thus far do not, and 
perhaps cannot, get to the crux of the prob- 
lem. Basically, experience has shown that 
the health insurance now available to older 
individuals which provides reasonable pro- 
tection is too costly for most of the aged to 
afford, and such health insurance that is 
now available to older individuals at mod- 
erate cost provides only severely limited pro- 
tection. Let’s not kid ourselves into believ- 
ing the problem can be met by private plans. 
It just can't. Let's face it, 

The situation 1s intolerable. And with 
every passing month it is getting worse. Hos- 
pital and other medical costs continue to 
soar. The proportion of the elderly in our 
population is increasing; the need for a 
sound medical insurance program is unde- 
niable. It's vital. 

(In 1946, only 17 years ago, an average hos- 
pital room cost $9.70. Last year, an aver- 
age hospital room cost $34.50.) 

The sensible answer, the only answer, it 
seems to me, lies in a Federal health insur- 
ance program, financed by social security. It 
fits the original concept of social security, 
the whole philosophy of which is based on 
providing at least minimum economic secu- 
rity to a person when he gets older and his 
earning capacity decreases or ends. Well, 
that is only part of an older person’s secu- 
rity. Equally important is his health. This 
is what is proposed by the Anderson-King 
bill (HR. 3920 and S. 880). Under this bill, 
18 million persons over 65—and that in- 
cludes those not under social security 
would be protected beginning in January 
1965, and all present workers and their wives 
(or widows) would be covered when they 
reach 65. The health insurance under this 
bill would include hospital care, nursing fa- 
cility care, hospital outpatient diagnostic 
services, and home health services, all up to 
certain specified amounts each year. This 
insurance program would be financed by cer- 
tain modest increases in social security. 
Basically social security and railroad retire- 
ment contribution rates would be increased 
by one-fourth of 1 percent each for employ- 
ees and employers, and four-tenths of 1 per- 
cent for self-employed persons, and the tax- 
able earnings base would be raised from 
$4,800 to 65,200. Thus under the proposed 
law a worker earning $5,200 or more would in 
1965 be paying in social security $201.50 of 
which $17.68 would be for hospital insur- 
ance, This total of 6201.50 would be $27.50 
above the amount payable by the same work- 
er in 1965 under present law without hospi- 
tal insurance. 

The present Kerr-Mills medical assistance 
program for the aged Is certainly unsatisfac- 
tory. As a matter of fact, it’s a disgrace; it 
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means test provisions are dej and an 
insult to human dignity; it's onerous. I 
might add as of February of this year, less 
than 7 out of every 1,000 aged persons in the 
United States were receiving any assistance 
under this program, All but the poorest, 
who have no choice, are neglected by it. 
Benefits are often meager and uncertain. In 
fact, in nearly half of the States, no benefits 
have been paid at all. 

Let's not permit certain bugaboos to blind 
us to the merits of medical insurance under 
social security. It is not, as some would 
claim, an opening wedge to socialized medi- 
cine. It is no more socialized medicine than 
are Blue Cross or other private insurance 
plans that pay hospital or medical bills. It 
would not interfere with the patient's free 
choice of a doctor—or hospital—or control 
medical fees. The Government would in no 
way provide care, offer services, or suggest any 
physician or facility. Under this program, ite 
sole role would be to set up the means for 
paying for an aged person's hospital and re- 
lated care by a small tax levied on him and 
his employer during his working years. 
Neither would it interfere wth private insur- 
ance. In fact, it would probably increase the 
demand for a variety of private insurance 
plans, With basic protection assured under 
social security financed hospital insurance, 
older persons could use what funds they have 
to buy supplemental coverage, such as sur- 
gery, drugs, physician visits and dental care, 
which would not be covered by social secu- 
rity hospital insurance. Further, without the 
burden of insuring the high-cost aged, Blue 
Cross, Blue Shield, and other commercial 
health insurance firms could hold down their 
rates and sell insurance more effectively. 

While it is too early to make a prognosis of 
the fate of the King-Anderson proposal, you 
may be certain that I shall use whatever 
power and persuasion I have to get it enacted 
into law It is a measure that should receive 
the warmest endorsement of all who want to 
see that our senior citizens are able to live 
out their lives without the threat of costly 
medical care ever corroding their minds and 
hearts. 

Let me conclude by describing to you a car- 
toon I saw in a Washington paper earlier this 
week (Washington Post, Aug. 7, 1963). It 
shows a lifeboat, entitled US. Economic 
Progress, apparently adrift in a stormy sea. 
In the boat huddled together are men desig- 
nated by the labels, “education opportuni- 
ties,” “employment situation,” “civil rights,” 
“business,” and “unions.” The caption to 
the cartoon reads, In This Boat We're All 
Integrated.” How true; I could not agree 
more wholeheartedly, It is our economic 
progress that makes solutions to the prob- 
lems I have been discussing with you here 
possible. Our future as a free people and as 
a leader in the world depends on our ability 
to make economic progress constructively 
and without undue delay. 


My only quarrel with the cartoonist 


worthy goal. Let us see that the 
fully manned. Let us make sure 
helmsman will fearlessly steer a 
Steady course. That is where you as indi- 
viduals, your unions, your neighbors; yes, all 
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Chairman Cooley Acts Promptly on REA 
Loan to Ski Resort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT H. MICHEL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. MICHEL. Mr. Speaker, I have 
today written to the gentleman from 
North Carolina, Harotp Cooter, chair- 
man of the House Agriculture Commit- 
tee, concerning an REA section 5 loan 
for $110,000 to a ski resort in Penn- 
sylvania. I complimented the gentle- 
man from North Carolina, Chairman 
Cootey, for his prompt and efficient ac- 
tion in calling a hearing to confront the 
REA Administrator for authorizing this 
2-percent loan to the Valley Rural Elec- 
tric Cooperative which will be reloaned 
at 4 percent to the Blue Knob Develop- 
ment Corp., of Altoona. I feel it is most 
important to call this to the attention 
of my colleagues and urge them to ex- 
tend proper commendation to the com- 
mittee chairman for his authoritative 
and direct action. I would also hope 
that a large number of my colleagues 
would indicate a desire to attend those 
hearings. 

Mr. Speaker, the REA Administrator’s 
action was in direct defiance to the in- 
structions of the committee chairman at 
the hearings in February of 1962 in ad- 
dition to the committee language con- 
tained in House Report No. 1691 of the 
87th Congress, 2d session. In addition, 
other congressional leaders have become 
concerned with the outside business ac- 
tivities of REA borrowers, not related to 
the well-being of the American farmer, 
and I know this subject was discussed 
during the hearings on the Department 
of Agriculture appropriations for 1964. 

During those hearings, I pointed out 
to REA Administrator, Norman Clapp, 
that considerable publicity had been 
given to several 4-percent loans made out 
in a number of Iowa communities to 
managers of co-ops to finance the pur- 
chase of their own homes. Under unan- 
imous consent I include at this point the 
colloquy that followed between our very 
able subcommittee chairman, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, JAMIE WHITTEN, 
and Mr. Clapp: 

Mr. Wurrren. May I interrupt here. I am 
like Mr. MrcHEL, Let us not endanger a good 
program by having Federal funds used far 
beyond the intent of the act. We have the 
Farmers Home Administration, which make 
rural housing loans. We have set up new 
programs to finance homes for the elderly. 
The Farmers Home Administration is ac- 


. tively engaged in these things, and to have 


the REA associations do the same things is 
not intended. 

Mr. Carr. I understand, Mr. Chairman. 
My first statement to Mr. MICHEL was that 
we do not approve of a co-op lending money 
to the manager to build a home, 

Mr. WHITTEN. You disapprove, but what 
are you doing about it? 
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Mr. Cxarr. We are investigating this par- 
ticular case, 

Mr. Warren. When you investigate it, 
what are you going to do? 

Mr. CLarr. As soon as we find out what 
the facts are, we will cross that bridge. 


Mr. Speaker, I will be anxious to find 
out if Mr. Clapp has crossed the bridge. 
I have no doubt that the gentleman 
from Missouri, PauL Jones, chairman 
of the special Subcommittee on De- 
partmental Oversight and Consumer Re- 
lations, to which this instant case has 
been referred, will check all the bridges. 
Understandably, the tentative date of 
September 5 had to be postponed, but 
Iam sure that a large number of my col- 
leagues will be watching the committee 
calendar at the end of 3 for a 
definite date. 


Freedom Now 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the magnificent and stirring march for 
jobs and freedom on August 28 was in- 
deed a living petition. Its monumental 
success is testimony to the dedication of 
the leaders and organizations which 
sponsored and cooperated with it. 
Among the organizations which strongly 
suported the march was the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union. 
On August 14, 1963, Dressmakers Union, 
Local 22, ILGWU, at a general member- 
ship meeting unanimously adopted a 
ringing resolution calling for the imme- 
diate enactment of President Kennedy’s 
civil rights program. The following 
resolution expresses local 22’s deep com- 
mitment to the civil rights movement: 

Aucusr 14, 1963. 
Crvm RicHTs RESOLUTION oF DRESSMAKERS 
Union, Loca 22, ILGWU 

Whereas millions of our fellow Americans 

gay suffer the denial of their constitutional 
moral rights as citizens of a democracy 
because of their color; and 

Whereas 9 years after the Supreme Court 
decision desegregating the public schools of 
this country, the majority of Negro children 
are still compelled to attend segregated 
schools; and 

Whereas racial discrimination has barred 
large numbers of Negroes from employment 
opportunities, thereby creating severe eco- 
nomic and social problems for them and 
their families; and 

Whereas in many areas Negro citizens are 
still being denied the most basic right to be 
had in a democracy—the right to vote; and 

Whereas in addition to all of these intol- 
erable injustices, they are also compelled to 
endure the humiliation of being denied ac- 
cess to public accommodations and facili- 
ties: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the Dressmakers Union, 
Local 22, ILGWU, representing 18,000 work- 
ers in the New York City area, call upon our 
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Senators and Representatives to do every- 
thing in their power to end these abuses and 
infringements of democratic rights which 
undermine the strength and morale of our 
country and tarnish our reputation before 
the world. We believe that, in this cen- 
tennial year of the signing of the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation, the issue can no longer 
be eyaded or postponed, and that 

can do no less than enact the civil rights 
program submitted to it by President Ken- 
medy. We ask for justice, for equality, now. 


McNamara Attacks a Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 21, 1963 
Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, 
Henry J. Taylor, staff writer for the 
Scripps-Howard chain of newspapers, is 
a brilliant columnist who just recently 
finished a series of articles on the concept 
of “overkill.” This was followed up by an 
editorial in which he states: 
Defense Secretary Robert McNamara now 


announces he will negotiate cutbacks in 
the overkill nuclear materials stockpiling 


program, 

If vested interests do not defeat that pur- 
pose, resulting directly from the exposure of 
the costly, irrational, hideous absurdity, our 
Nation can most certainly save a quarter- 
billion dollars a year. 


I hope that Congress will help him 
maintain our Nation’s solvency and secu- 
rity through the means of attacking 
waste and divided responsibility. 

The articles follow: 

McNamara ATTACKS A WASTE 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

Defense Secretary Robert McNamara now 
announces he will negotiate cutbacks in the 
overkill nuclear materials stockpiling pro- 
gram. And if Congress doesn’t help him do 
it, there must be ether coming out of the 


If vested Interests do not defeat that pur- 
pose, resulting directly from the exposure of 
this costly, irrational, hideous absurdity, our 
Nation can most certainly save a quarter 
billion dollars a year. 

First, taxpayers are entitled to that. 
Moreover, our Nation's solvency and security 
are indivisible. Gigantic waste like this 
damages the security of the United States. 

This billions-on-billions buying spree is 
the product of pork-barrel profits, bureau- 
cratic habits, divided responsibility, and its 
own momentum. All these influences have 
grown steadily for years on end, until the 
whole hush-hush thing has gone completely 
off its rocker. 

So, day and night, around the clock and 
at steadily increasing maximum production, 
the taxpayers’ five incredibly vast nuclear 
mountains at Oak Ridge, Tenn.; Hanford, 
Wash.; Paducah, Ky.; Portsmouth, Ohio, and 
Savannah River, Ga., are still piling up more 
nuclear materials on top of what? The 
equivalent of 22 billion tons—tons—of TNT 
already manufactured and stored. 

There are only about 2,000 cities in the 
world (including the United States) with 
100,000 or more population. Allowing 30 
percent failure to deliver to target, our over- 
kill stockpile represents enough to deliver 
the equivalent of 2.5 million tons of TNT 
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per 100,000 of population in all 2,000 cities 
throughout the entire world. 

Still allowing 30 percent failure, this means 
we could return and knock into atomic 
rubble all such cities (370) in the Sino- 
Soviet bloc about 500 times, and all in the 
U.S.S.R. alone (140) about 1,250 times. 

Apologists claim we must have plenty of 
nuclear material left over after initial losses 
to the enemy. Well, if we lost 90 percent of 
the nuclear material we have, which is too 
nonsensical for anyone to claim, we've still 
manufactured and stored enough to blow up 
all those targets in the entire world 11 times. 

Our atomic weapons are peace insurance, 
They are, of course, indispensable. General 
Eisenhower once stated, “With the H-bomb 
in Soviet hands, if we had not developed it, 
the Russians already would have marched 
everywhere in the world they wanted to go.” 

Nor is the number of intercontinental 
ballistic missiles, Polaris submarines, planes 
or other carriers involved. The absurdity in- 
volved concerns the nuclear materials—the 
gunpowder—overkill stockpiling itself. For 
nuclear explosives alone are costing us more 
than $2 billion a year. We must have 
enough. But when is enough? 

I can give you the answer of the Atomic 
Energy Commission—now the largest single 
buyer of electricity in the United States, the 
buyer of 30,000 tons a year of very profitable 
uranium, of 1,000 carloads of coal a day, and 
the user of more machine tools than General 
Motors, Ford, and Chrysler combined. The 
AEC answers that its output is not its re- 
sponsibility. It says it simply produces as 
much as the Joint Chiefs of Staff want. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff? They'll tell you 
the overkill stockpiling isn’t their responsi- 
bility, either, Oh, no, they state, it’s the re- 
sponsibility of the National Security Council. 
But, of course, that’s a secret body, which 
won't even give you the time of day. 
where are you? 

Mr. McNamara has a chance here to make 
any waste cut he may have made look like 
peanuts compared to this. Vested interests 
die hard, but they will aways cave in under 
the light of public 8 


THE OVERKILL Forty: Tmax To Hatt U.S. x 

Boms BUYING Spree—PrEace 

COSTING BILLIONS Fan MORE THAN anen 

Can UsE 

(By Henry J. Taylor) 

(Evrror’s Nore.—This ts the first of three 
articles by Henry J. Taylor on U.S. nuclear 
stockpiling, the concept of overkill that has 
gripped the Nation's military planners since 
that unforgettable, blinding flash wiped out 
100,000 persons at Hiroshima to knock Japan 
out of World War I.) 

Expressed in the horrible, horrible word 
“overkill’’—our country's ability to kill more 
people than required—our nuclear stock- 
piling program has gone completely off its 
rocker, 


Partly due to pork-barrel profits, partly 
due to bureaucratic habits, but mostly be- 
cause Congress and the public alike are un- 
informed, we are in a billions-on-billions 
buying spree without any time limit or cost 
limit whatever. 

The overkill spree, like Topsy, “just 
growed.” Today the secrecy, anxiety for na- 
tional defense, divided responsibility, and its 
Own momentum create a result so colossal 
as to nearly defy understanding. 

But it can be understood. And it must be 
understood, for only an informed public can 
blow the whistle on this gigantic folly. 

In this serles you will learn hideous 
truths—documented. You will find analy- 
sis based on official U.S, Government figures, 
freely available if sought. But the enemy 
will gain no military secrets. In fact, in 
that sense, these revelations greatly ald the 
United States. 
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There are five enormous nuclear fountains 
feeding our overkill stockpile: Oak Ridge, 
Tenn.; Hanford, Wash.; Paducah, Ky.; Ports- 
mouth, Ohio; and Savannah River, S. C. 
Taxpayers have invested $5,500 million on 
these alone. 

Largest is the supersecret H-bomb plant 
at Savannah River. It is also the largest 
construction undertaking in the history of 
the world, The project covers 315 square 
miles. 

So much is underground that the exca- 
vated dirt would form a wall 10 feet high 
by 6 feet wide, stretching from the site to 
Seattle, 3,000 miles away. 

This plant alone cost $1,500 million, 
nearly four times the cost of the Panama 
Canal. It uses enough water dally to serve 
Philadelphia's 2 million people and more 
electricity than the entire State of Dela- 
ware. In fact, the total electricity bill for 
the five nuclear fountains is a quarter of a 
billion dollars a year. And they burn a 
thousand carloads of coal every day. 


OUTSPENDS NATION 


The overkill stockpile is now not only the 
Nation's largest single consumer of elec- 
tricity, coal, and water, but also chews on 
more machine tools than General Motors, 
Ford, and Chrysler combined. 

Nuclear stockpiling began when Oak Ridge 
began production January 27, 1944—19 years 
ago. And from the date each plant started 
all five plants have been running day and 
night. There has been no tapering off any 
place at any time. Instead, each plant has 
been enormously expanded all along the line. 

Their uranium conversion has ballooned 
from 2,000 tons to more than 30,000 tons a 

. As a result, our taxpayers now pay 
about $2 billion annually for nuclear ex- 
plosives. Some 900 uranium mines in our 
country alone annually deliver around 17,400 
tons (oxide) of this quantity—an important 
new industry with a mighty, mighty effec- 
tive lobby which pitches its bivouac beside 
Congressmen’s desks. 

The stockplle's product is peace insur- 
ance. But how much peace insurance? 

The lone, primitive A-bomb dropped on 
Hiroshima was equivalent to 20,000 tons of 
TNT. Throughout World War Il—every- 
where, land, sea, and air—407,828 Americans 
were killed. A quarter that many Japanese 
were killed instantly by that lethal Hiro- 
shima thunderclap. It exploded at only 1 
percent potential efficiency, yet 780 feet from 
the bomb center the blast burned—printed— 
onto the stone steps of the Sumitomo Bank 
the human-shaped shadow of a man sitting 
there. 

A-BOMBS ARE OBSOLETE 


Large A-bombs are obsolete. Our great 
US. Strategic Air Force files 1,300 bombers. 
Each now carries only H-bombs 5,000 times 
more powerful than that Hiroshima blast. So 
do our 200 intercontinental ballistic missiles 
and 16 Polaris submarines. Many are so im- 
mense, however, they can only be carried by 
ship. A-bomb miniatures, however, range 
down from artillery sizes to bazooka shells 
small enough to carry by hand or be thrown. 

Now, 1 pound of H-bomb stockpile mate- 
rial, the size of a golf ball, packs more ex- 
plosive power than enough TNT to fill 
Yankee Stadium. As long ago as 1960, the 
then Senator John F. Kennedy stated: “The 
world’s nuclear stockpile contains an esti- 
mated equivalent of 30 billion tons of TNT, 
about 10 tons for every human being on 
earth.“ 

Today our overkill stockpile exceeds a TNT 
equivalent that would cover five New York 
City blocks square and be higher than the 
Empire State Building. Quite a stockpile. 
For what? 

How many times can our overkill stockpile 
exterminate America’s foes and friends alike 
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everywhere on earth? What is ahead in this 
incredibly costly program—except profit? 


THE OVERKILL FOLLY: H-STOCKPILE Coup 
BLow Up 125 EARTHS 

(Eprror’s Note.—This is the second of 
three articles by Henry J. Taylor, on US, 
nuclear stockpiling, the concept of overkill 
that has gripped the Nation's military plan- 
ners since that unforgettable, blinding flash 
wiped out 100,000 persons at Hiroshima to 
knock Japan out of World War II.) 

(By Henry J. Taylor) 

WASHINGTON, June 11 —H-bombs are not 
bombs—bigger-than-ever bombs. Each one 
is a catastrophe. Moreover, each is a catas- 
trophe so colossal that never enough or 
every shot didn't kill a man but continual 
shooting won the war, becomes a costly irra- 
tional, hideous absurdity. 

Yet, along with porkbarrel profits, bureau- 
cratic habits, divided responsibility, and its 
own momentum, this accounts for the un- 
disclosed billions-on-billions buying spree 
in our overkill nuclear stockpiling program. 

EVERYTHING HAS H-BOMBS 

With even the horrible, horrible A-bomb 
obsolete, all our 1,300 Strategic Air Force 
bombers, our intercontinental ballistic mis- 
siles, and the Polaris submarines are now 
equipped with H-bombs. These are 5,000 
times more powerful than the primitive 
Hiroshima device, even though that was 
equivalent to 20,000 tons of TNT and killed 
instantly 100,000 people. 

The overkill stockpile to support this is 
peace insurance. But how much peace in- 
surance? 

Excluding barren oceans, which cover most 
of the earth, 80 percent of the world contains 
less than 17 percent of its population. More 
than half (57 percent) of the earth’s people 
live on less than 5 percent of the earth's 
surface. 

There are only some 2,000 cities in the 
entire world with 100,000 or more popula- 
tion, including those in the United States. 
Of these only 370 are in the Sino-Soviet bloc, 
140 in the U.S.S.R., and 230 in Red China. 
Their total population is roughly 600 million. 

The top-secret document which records 
our ever-growing nuclear materials stock- 
ple does not express this inventory by 
weight in pounds or tons or by megatons of 
explosive power. This top secret is, of 
course, and should be, sacrosanct. But its 
full revelation is not needed, and—please 
remember—no secret is here revealed to our 
enemies. The Russians presumably know 
all this. 

Official testimony to Congress, available 
from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, fairly 
simple calculations and the agreed estimates 
of physicist authorities show that our nu- 
clear inventory now works out as equivalent 
to about 22 billion tons of TNT. 

WHAT IT MEANS 

Assuming we intended to blow up friends 
and foes alike, as well as ourselves in the 
United States, and allowing 30-percent fall- 
ure to deliver to target, reach for the aspirin 
and read what our everygrowing overkill 
stockpile really means: 

We have already manufactured and stored 
enough to deliver the equivalent of 2,500,000 
tons of TNT per 100,000 of population in all 
2,000 cities through the entire world. Each 
2,500,000 tons is 125 times the Hiroshima 
quantity, and notice, please, that this 
amount is not for each city. It is per 100,000 
inhabitants in each city everywhere. 

In short, having delivered a Hiroshima 
catastrophe everywhere on earth, the over- 
kill stockpile takes us back to do this all over 
again, not twice, but 125 times. It returns 
us to all Sino-Soviet cities 500 times or just 
to the Soviet 1,250 times. 

How repeatedly do we propose to kill the 
same millions of people, including ourselves, 
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by burning them all over again? After per- 
forming this horror 125 times who would 
be left for our 126th knocking of the world 
into atomic rubble? Indeed, who among us 
would be left to do the knocking? 

Macabre as this query is, there is no other 
way to point out to our public the colossal 
folly of the largely undisclosed overkill buy- 
ing spree. 

PEARL HARBOR IMPOSSIBLE 


The further inventory building, begun 19 
years ago and still fed from the five gigantic 
production centers at Oak Ridge, Tenn.; 
Hanford, Wash.; Paducah, Ky.; Portsmouth, 
Ohio, and Savannah River, S. C., is largely in 
the hands of men wisely determined to pos- 
sess a supply that makes a “nuclear Pearl 
Harbor attack on the United States clearly 
unworkable. But the added stockpiling is 
costing taxpayers more than 82 billion a 
year for nuclear explosives. 

The failure to at least taper off the over- 
kill stockpiling is deeply buried behind bad 
reasons. The ancient principles of war—the 
principles of the objective, the offensive, 
economy of force, mobility, surprise, sim- 
plicity of plan—have not changed. But 
their application undergoes a vast trans- 
formation that must somehow free us com- 
pletely from the past bombing conceptions: 
It has not. 

Why this program got, and remains, com- 
pletely off its rocker and why it is vital for 
the Congress and the public alike to blow 
the whistle on it, and on the profits from 
it, is the subject of the third and final article 
in this series. 

THE OVERKILL FOLLY: HUGE STOCKPILE COSTS 
SNOWBALL 
(By Henry J. Taylor) 

(Eprror’s Nore.—This is the last of three 
articles by Henry J. Taylor on US. nuclear 
stockpiling, the concept of overkill that has 
gripped the Nation’s military planners since 
that unforgettable, blinding flash wiped out 
100,000 persons at Hiroshima to knock Japan 
out of World War I.) 

WASHINGTON, June 12.—Sixty thousand 
American airmen, all told, flew in the re- 
peated raids against the single Rumanian 
oll target of Ploesti. The Nazi refineries were 
crippled but never killed. 

On Sunday, May 10, 1941, Hitler sent 1,200 
bombers over London. Luftwaffe radios an- 
nounced the city ceased to exist. The Ger- 
man Air Force was wrong. 

Memories of such kill-failures account for 
much of the folly represented by our in- 
credible overkill nuclear stockpiling program. 

It is a famous fact military people usually 
prepare for a next war the way they won the 
last one. Battleship building before—and 
after—Pearl Harbor confirms the historic 
phenomenon. This, plus the “we never have 
enough” complex, plus pork-barrel profits, 
bureaucratic habits, divided responsibility 
and the overkill program's own momentum 
have the taxpayers trapped in that billions- 
on-billions buying spree. 

The ancient principles of war—the princi- 
ples of the objective, the offensive, economy 
of forces, mobility, surprise, simplicity of 
plan—have not changed. But their applica- 
tion now undegoes a vast transformation that 
must somehow free us completely from the 
past bombing conceptions. It has not. 
Ploesti? London? We can hardly permit 
such experiences and memories to justify no 
tapering off from spending $2 billion for 
more nuclear materials. Even as early as 
5 years ago our tests alone delivered 100 times 
the total World War I Allied explosive power 
hurled on Germany and Japan. 

Why, in a mere test at Bikini more than 
9 years ago, 10 million tons of water were 
raised to a height of 2 miles. This was the 
entire tonnage of the US. World War N 
Navy—lifted by a single bomb. 

For how long has it been obvious that all 
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previous need to “put a bomb down the chim- 
ney,” which airmen learned has vanished 
forever? 

The one primitive Hiroshima A-bomb was 
equivalent to 20,000 tons of TNT and killed 
100,000 people. H-bombs that our Strategic 
Air Force carries today are each 5,000 times as 
powerful. Ten miles away the flash is so 
bright it can turn your eye fluids to steam 
and blind you. And, of course, the horrible, 
horrible radiation and fall-out effects expand 
the entire catastrophe in well-known ways. 

But, even beyond this, Soviet tests of 58 
megatons allowed us to detect that the yield 
from our own bombs in U.S. heavy bombers 
could easily be boosted to 100 megatons by 
encasing the awful device in uranium in- 
stead of lead. This drastically affects the 
already incredible killing power in our “over- 
kill” stockpile. 

Few people know that atomic bombs de- 
terlorate in storage. They must be fresh- 
ened, topped off, replenished, recharged. 
This draws on the materials inventory, but 
the amount is minute. Testing likewise de- 
mands its share. But most defenders of the 
stockpiling are ignorant of the facts. De- 
Tenders in the military, Congress, etc., to say 
nothing of the powerful uranium mines 
lobby, will tell you we must not taper off 
because: 

1. War shows it’s always better to be on 
the safe side with too much than not have 
enough. Safe? We must have overwhelm- 
ing nuclear capability. This is our only peace 
insurance. But, as described earlier in this 
series, we have already stored enough nuclear 
materials to deliver, God forbid, the equiva- 
lent of Hiroshima on each 100,000 people in 
all 2,000 cities of that size out the 
world, and then come back and do so 125 
times. 

2. Much inventory is spread widely—stra- 
tegic disbursements. But, of course, it ex- 
ists—which is all that matters. 

3. The number of targets is increasing. 
Even without reference to our overkill stock- 
pile size, mere mention of the targets in- 
creasing betrays the obsolete down-the- 
chimney thinking that underlies much of 
the colossal buying spree. 

4. We must have plenty of material left 
over after initial losses to the enemy. If 
we lost 90 percent of what we have, which is 
too nonsensical for anyone to claim, we've 
still manufactured and stored enough to 
blow up the entire world (including Amer- 
ica) 11 times. 

Senator STUART SYMINGTON, of Missouri, 
Democrat, investigated excessive stockpiling 
of many materials. Some explanations re- 
ceived for the immense overbuying were good, 
others were not. With the public's help and 
an alerted Congress, no such 


geared to the folly-run-riot in the incredi- 
ble, condemnable overkill stockpiling pro- 
gram. 


America Has Lost a Great Statesman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SEYMOUR HALPERN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. HALPERN. Mr. Speaker, the con- 
tinuing outpouring of expressions of sor- 
row that I share so deeply with my col- 
leagues and with people everywhere in 
all walks of life is its own testimony of 
the depth of feeling held for that out- 
standing statesman, the late Senator 
Estes Kefauver. He was a man who per- 
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sonified the personal characteristics with 
which we associate the term states- 
man.“ ` 

Throughout his long years of service 
to the people of this Nation, he demon- 
strated an unshakable tenacity of pur- 
pose and an unflagging concern for the 
rights of the indivdual. He would not 
be deterred in his fight against organized 
crime or against those who would at- 
tempt to circumvent laws designed to 
protect the public against those who 
would profiteer at the expense of the 
consumer. 

It has been my privilege and my pleas- 
ure to have been associated with Estes 
Kefauver in a number of endeavors dur- 
ing the years I have been in this House. 
Throughout his tenure, his honesty, and 
integrity permitted no course other than 
that which principle directed. He feared 
no odds and would not be turned aside 
by threats of adverse consequence, when 
he entered into battle for what he knew 
to be right. 

The Senate and the Nation has lost 
an indefatigable leader and champion of 
the people. It is incumbent upon us 
that the memory and deeds of this great 
man continue to be an inspiration to 
our future endeavors to the end that the 
work he strove so mightily to complete 
for the good of the Nation may be carried 
forward as he would wish. 

Along with his other countless friends 
and admirers, I extend to Mrs. Kefauver, 
and to the children my heartfelt sym- 
pathy in their great loss. 


School Dropouts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GARNER E. SHRIVER 


OF KANSAS p 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. SHRIVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include an editorial which was 
aired by radio station KLEO in Wichita, 
Kans., relative to a problem in which we 
are all interested. This radio station has 
been conducting an on-the-air campaign 
urging students to stay in school. 

KLEO broadcasts six times daily a 
1-minute feature entitled, “Drop Out 
City, U.S.A.” A mythical city has been 
created that is populated by school drop- 
outs only. These features emphasize 
that the people of “Drop Out City” are 
there because they lack the education 
to qualify for positions in competitive 
American communities. 

We are all aware of the importance 
of urging high school boys and girls to 
remain in school. Such efforts as those 
of radio station KLEO contribute to the 
success of this essential goal. 

Following is the editorial broadcast by 

During the past 200 years, our standards 
of living in the United States have gone 
steadily upward. Every once in a while, 
something like the great depression of the 
thirties slows down the climb, but the overall 
trend is up. Basically a person's standard 
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of living is determined by how many minutes 
of labor he must expend to get the money 
he needs for a given purchase. The amount 
of labor needed drops, the individual works 
the same amount of time, and he can afford 
to buy something else with his labor. This 
improvement in living standards has come 
about because of engineering. Machines are 
doing the work formerly done by men, and 
that work is done cheaper and faster. But 
built into this system is a basic drawback. 
Without golng into involved economics, it 
means that eventually, there will be many 
more men available to work than there will 
be labor available for them to do. As in 
any other instance, competition sets in: you 
get the best man available out of, let’s say 
three men, when you have something to be 
done. And for a job requiring a certain 
amount of brainpower, who would you hire? 
One man has an 8th grade education, an- 
other went through 10th grade; the third 
graduated from high school. That's all you 
know about them. Who would you hire? 

We address these remarks to young men 
and women who are stillin high school. But 
who may be planning to drop out. It's your 
life, of course, to do with as you choose. 
But believe us when we say, along with the 
President of the United States and every 
other national and local leader, that without 
an education, it’s not going to be much of 
a life. If you think it's tough for a young 
person to get started now, just think how 
tough it's going to be for a young person 
with no education to make a living 10 years 
from now. All we ask you young people to 
do—is think. 


Hurts Us Much, Helps Them None 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ANCHER NELSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. NELSEN. Mr. Speaker, a constit- 
uent of mine, Mr. E. L. Johnson, of 
Winnebago, Minn., has provided me with 
a copy of an editorial which appeared in 
a recent issue of the Toronto Financial 
Post, commenting on the President's pro- 
posal to tax the sale of foreign securities. 

Since the President’s proposal has been 
the subject of hearings in the Ways and 
Means Committee, I would like to bring 
this editorial to the attention of my col- 
leagues. The comments of a Canadian 
financial editor are worthy of considera- 
tion in view of our close economic and 
financial ties with our good neighbors to 
the north. 

I insert the editorial from the Toronto 
Financial Post in the Appendix of the 
Record as a part of my remarks: ` 

Hurts Us Much, HELPS THEM NONE 

What the Americans do about taxing them- 
selves is obviously their business. 

But when they stagger on a course that 
does nothing worthwhile for them and hurts 
Canada a great deal, we have a right to raise 
a loud cry of pain. 

All Financial Post readers know about the 
Americans’ balance-of-payments problem, 
and the fact they very much need to do 
something about it. 

If they had played less politics and more 
good government. they would have started 
work on this problem long ago and before it 
got so serious. However—the present scheme 


includes a spectacular wallop at very large 
financial dealings between our two countries. 
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Canada is by all odds America's best cus- 
tomer. Thousands of U.S. communities and 
tens of thousands of U.S. workers thrive be- 
cause Canada buys their merchandise and 
services. 

One of the ways we Canadians have for 
paying for this gigantic flow of goods and 
services is through the sale of Canadian secu- 
rities in the United States, The Kennedy 
scheme to penalize Americans who buy 
Canadian stocks (other than new issues) 
throws several big monkey wrenches into the 
delicate machinery of our balance of pay- 
ments, 

If the scheme is OK'd by Congress, a 
lot of Canadian stocks will go down and 
stay down. It could also cause a run on 
our dollar, a painful cutback in our pur- 
chases of general merchandise in the United 
States and a major economic upheaval ex- 
tending far beyond the owners of securities. 

The absurd fact is that the Americans 
won't get any significant improvement in 
their payments problem, though they will 
have created an administrative nightmare 
for themselves and have seriously hurt us. 

Kennedy is the man who has talked wisely 
and well about an international program for 
getting greater commonsense into business 
relationships between nations. Now Ken- 
nedy and cohorts are leading the assault on 
the very principles of international conduct 
Kennedy has espoused. 

If Canada is to be forced to make ‘basic 
alterations in the method of meeting its 
U.S. obligations, what does Kennedy want 
us to do? Do we stop pleasing the Ameri- 
cans by buying so much oil from U.S.-owned 
producers? We could buy Russian oil. Do 
we stop buying all sorts of U.S. products, 
much to the discomfiture of U.S. exporters? 

There are all sorts of things Kennedy 
could do to fix his problem which wouldn't 
hurt his best customer and which would be 
much more effective in serying his own pur- 


The Ottawa folk have made a couple of 
Pilgrimages to Washington on this matter. 
They didn't achieve much. The “conces- 
sion” exempting new securities from the 
proposed tax means little because over re- 
cent history, except during the exchange 
crisis and its aftermath, Canadians managed 
to raise most of their debt capital at home. 
It is the dynamite blast at the other secu- 
tities which does so very little for Kennedy 
but which can be so extremely damaging to 
Canada, not just to stocks but to trade, 
import, and tax policies. 

Kennedy has goofed on his security tax 
plan. It does very little for his domestic 
problem and it creates horrible prospects for 
his best customer. 


It’s Bad Medicine in the West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
i or 
HON. AL ULLMAN 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. ULLMAN. Mr. Speaker, many in- 
fluential Members of Congress have risen 
in the last few days to protest the recent 
biased and ill-advised Life magazine 
article on public works spending. Some 
reporters in Washington have tried to 
use this as added evidence, justifying 
criticisms of pork-barrel spending, with 
little regard for the facts concerning the 
need for resource development in this 
country. One of Oregon’s leading editors 
puts this whole matter in clearer per- 
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spective in the August 22 edition of the 
Pendleton (Oreg.), East Oregonian. I 
insert it at this point in my remarks: 

Tr’s BAD MEDICINE IN THE WEST 


When the president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce accused Members of the Congress 
of wooing votes by obtaining Federal projects 
for their districts and States and said it 
was wrong for them to do it he undoubtedly 
was expecting the results that were soon 
coming. 

Many Congressmen were indignant. Some 
demanded an apology from the man. And 
in the days immediately after his address 
to the National Press Club the U.S. cham- 
ber’s headquarters in Washington reported 
many favorable letters in the form of news- 
paper editorials and letters and telegrams 
from plain citizens. Some Congressmen 
commended the speech. 

All of this is par for the course. Any 
newspaper editor worth his salt can on any 
day at any hour become righteously indig- 
nant in a long winded editorial on pork bar- 
rel spending. He can be sure many of his 
readers will commend him for it and urge 
him to hit em harder. 

Congressmen who come from States in 
the populous East have learned that a tirade 


on (at taxpayer expense). 

The reasons for all of this were well de- 
fined a long time ago. The editor who at- 
tacks pork barrel spending never is speak- 
of such spending in the area in which 
newspaper is circulated. The projects 
and the readers of his newspaper want 
and press their Congressman for are not of 
the pork barrel variety. Never. They are 
investments.” It is similar projects 
other parts of the country that the editor 
opposing because “they cannot be fusti- 


citizens who praised chamber Presi- 
mt Edwin P. Neilan's speech were think- 
, of course, of all of the pork barrel spend- 
that goes on in other parts of the coun- 

They don't have any of it where they 


ve. 
The Congressmen from the big cities of 
the East pound their chests and angrily de- 


ter resource development. Almost all of the 
water resource development projects are in 
the West. If the eastern Co 's con- 
stituents don't know that, he reminds them 
of it. Spending for urban renewal, housing 
for the aged, and other projects for which 
millions are spent in the big cities is not, of 
course, identified as pork barrel spending. 

This is sure-fire stuff in the big cities where 
there is little sympathy for or understand- 
ing of the importance of water in the West. 

Congressmen who get water resource de- 
velopment projects for their districts and 
States are rewarded at the ballot box. They 
should be. They are doing what their con- 
stituents expect them to do. If they are not 
successful in getting appropriations for flood 
control and reclamation projects, they are 
punished for their lack of influence. 

Any westerner who thinks that full devel- 
opment of the water resources of the West is 
not a good investment for all the citizens of 
the United States has a shocking misunder- 
standing of the nature of the economy of 
the West and its importance to the economy 
of the Nation. 

Furthermore, any westerner who recog- 
nizes that a water resources development 
project in his district is good for the Nation 
but calls a similar project in another district 
“pork barrel” is the worst type of hypocrite. 

This editor has never indulged in the pas- 
time of denouncing pork barrel spending. 
He has not, because he knows that in the 
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minds of most of its critics pork barrel 
spending is identified with water resource 
development. 

If this Nation does not find the best 
possible use for every drop of water available 
to it, Lord help generations to come. There 
has not been enough spending for this. 
There must be much more. 

The president of the US. Chamber of Com- 
merce probably has been encouraged to make 
some more speeches about pork barrel 
spending. We trust he will have the good 
judgment to confine his orations to those 
places and audiences where the importance 
to the Nation of Federal spending for water 
resource development is not understood. 


The People-to-People Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have been 
highly impressed with work which is be- 
ing done by the People to People Council 
of Pensacola, Fla., in my district. H. B. 
Grow, a retired Navy captain, is execu- 
tive chairman of this fine group. For 
the people-to-people effort, the Pensa- 
cola group visited Peru and selected the 
city of Chimbote as one of those areas 
most deserving of help. I submit for 
printing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
letter written by Captain Grow to Mr. 
Mark Bortman, chairman of the civic 
committee of the people-to-people move- 
ment, which outlines what has been 


done: 
PENSACOLA, FLA., 


August 23, 1963. 
Mr. Mark BonrMAN, 
Chairman, Civil Committee, People to People, 
Boston, Mass. 

Dran Marx: I thought it might be helpful 
if I set down in writing a sort of chronolog- 
ical summary of our program today and 
where we are headed. 

First, the thinking behind our venture. 
We feel that the place to counter the com- 
munistic effort against America is where it 
is most actively being exercised and where 
exists the greatest threat to our way of life. 
In other words, move in next door and 
offset by deeds their words. 

We feel our target should be the people 
upon whom the enemy is working—those 
now in need and now in revolt or ready for 
it, rather than primarily the very well to do. 

We feel that we should leave visible, tan- 
gible, permanent evidence of our good will 
and of such a nature that their way of living 
has been improved at least in some of its 


aspects. 

We feel that where possible we should 
seek a situation where our Government 
through U.S. AID and Peace Corps are now 
working and there select an area of endeavor 
not being covered or handled by them or 
the local government and finally, we feel 
that such a program, if initiated by a large 
number of other American cities, could very 
well and in a short time have a visible and 
lasting beneficial result and that we shall 
have made a definite and valuable contribu- 
tion to our country’s relations in the foreign 
field. 

With those thoughts in mind we visited 
Peru to seek a sister city that offered the 
above-mentioned combination of circum- 
stance and opportunities. We selected 
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Chimbote as a city confronted by almost in- 
surmountable probelms and where we could 
complete an integrated team of chuch, our 
Government, and Peace Corps by adding a 
peoples effort. 

Chimbote accepted our invitation to form 
such an association and, after a council 
meeting, advised us that the best thing we 
could do at this time would be a facility 
for youth activity; to which we agreed. 

While in Peru, Miraflores, a wealthy suburb 
of Lima also accepted an invitation for sister 
city relationship based on a cultural rela- 
tionship. 

RESULTS 


1. The ladies of Chimbote, before the year 
(1962) was over abandoned a custom of giv- 
ing useless toys to the poor children and 
instead collected funds and bullt five small 
children playgrounds in the slum areas. 

2. The mayor’s wife, subsequently, this 
year, formed a charitable organization of 200 
members with $20 a month dues to seek out 
and care for emergency distress cases of need 
and illness, They use the priests of the 
American Catholic Mission to locate, investi- 


The Alliance and Peace Corps 
bullt a small buliding and asked us if we 
could equip it. It is a nonprofit co-op, run 
by the people of the slum—supervised by the 
nurses and attended by a volunteer local 
doctor in cases where needed. 

We accepted the challenge and have al- 
ready sent them a refrigerator (new), auto- 
clave, instrument case, fluoroscope (new), 
desk, chair, adding machine, typewriter, 
bandages, gauze, and about $4,000 in medi- 
cines, enough for a 6 months’ operation; 
after which time it will be self “ 
We are now p to do a second one. 
Total value on supplies sent was approxi- 
mately 610,000. 

4. The mayor of Chimbote and his wife 
have visited Pensacola and presented the 
city with a silver plaque. 

5. We have presented the city of Chimbote 
with a “pergamino” (illuminated scroll) of 
friendship and good will. 

6. The press in Peru has given large and 
full and very favorable coverage of our 
project. : 

7. The city of Miraflores has dedicated 
new binational cultural center calling it the 
city fathers of Pensacola center. 

8. On October 11, seven Peruvian labor 
leaders are visiting Pensacola on a good will 
visit expressly to thank Pensacola for what 
we are doing for Peru. 

9. We have managed to have sent to Chim- 
bote a Pensacola boy in the Peace Corps who 
is now on our building committee there. 
FUNDRAISING 


10. We got started late on our fund drive 
having waited for a name speaker (Mr. Mor- 
rison) but should have started without him, 
since we lost some of the enthusiasm result- 
ing from Mr. Bortman’s visit and Mr. Cham- 
bers. 

11. The students of five high schools and 
the Pensocalo Junior College teamed up in 
the last 2 weeks of the school year and by 
numerous devices, car washes, walk-a-thon, 
talk-a-thon, collecting bottles, etc., collected 
some funds, but due to exams, proms, gradu- 
ation, etc., the results were disappointing. 
Civic clubs have made numerous contribu- 
tions. We have imported 5,000 Peruvian 
dollars which we swap for American dollars 
with considerable success. 

We are now soliciting from special groups, 
doctors, lawyers, dentists, pharmacists. We 
have a list of 450 special names and are now 
organizing to go after them in about a 
week—they are classified as 650 minimum.” 

The students are now reorganizing for a 
new drive as soon after school starts as 
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possible and we expect 5,000 to 10,000 from 
them. 

We have set up a thrift shop run by some 
six or seven volunteer ladies and this will be 
open for business on September 1. 

12. We have presented Mirafiores with a 
pergamino also. 

13. The city of Chimbote has awarded Pen- 
sacola a certificate of merit and achievement 
accepted for us on their 4th of July (the 
28th) by our Peace Corps representative, 
Lon Roberts. 

14, The City Council of Pensacola today 
by resolution is unanimously endorsing the 
people-to-people program and urging all 
citizens to support it. 

15. The mayor and common council are 
giving a luncheon on the 6th of September 
to some 100 civic leaders to ask their sup- 
port. 

16. We have established a scholarship for 
two girl student nurses to come here and 
train for 1 year at Baptist Hospital, all ex- 
penses pald. 

17. The enthusiasm and support has not 
flagged and we shall get the job done. 

18. Finally, we are not behind since a 
change in the building site in Chimbote was 
made and they have just recently started 
grading and leveling down there. 

I shall be glad to answer any questions 
or amplify any part of this summary if you 


Our very best to you and Llora. 
Sincerely, 
H. B. Grow, 
Executive Chairman, People-to-People 
Council, 


Stark County Historical Society To 
Dedicate New Center 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK T. BOW 


; OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 12, 1963 


Mr. BOW. Mr. Speaker, on Labor Day 
this year it will be my pleasure and honor 
to participate in the dedication of the 
Stark County Historical Society's new 
historical center adjacent to the McKin- 
ley Monument in Canton, Ohio. 

This magnificent building has been 
erected by the citizens of Canton at a 
cost of more than one-half million dol- 
lars, all of which has been donated so 
that the center is debt free. 

A primary purpose will be to house a 
collection of historical documents and 
items relating to William McKinley, 
whose illustrious career is cherished by 
all of us in Canton and Stark County. 


The purpose of the historical society 
in this regard is more fully set forth in 
the following reselution adopted by the 
board of directors: 


Whereas it has been thought that William 
McKinley our most highly esteemed citizen 
of the United States should be more ade- 
quately honored, especially by the people of 
Stark County; and, whereas the beautiful 
monument which stands in this city, erected 
to the memory of him by the people of the 
Nation in 1907 is an ideal to that inspiration, 
it was thought reasonable to ask the Con- 
gress of the United States to join with us 
in this tribute to our 25th President. 

It would, therefore, seem fitting and 
proper that additional recognition might 
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well be given to this great man and that the 
memory of him be more deeply impressed. 

He served with honorable distinction in 
the War Between the States from 1861 to 
1865, entering it as a private and emerging 
therefrom as a major. For more than 30 
years thereafter he continued as a leader and 
community worker in civil life, and as Gov- 
ernor of the State of Ohio and in the Con- 
gress of the United States, 

A deeply religious man in all of his en- 
deavors, he was one of the truly great, and 
was active In promoting world peace and 
good will. In his homelife and his daily 
attention and ministrations to his good wife 
he was an example of love and devotion that 
was inspiring to the world. 

As President of the United States during a 
critical period in history, the Spanish- 
American. War in 1898, he exercised sober 
judgment, fair dealings and wise decisions 
in all of his accomplishments. 

Encircled within the dome of his tomb are 
these words, “Let us ever remember that our 
interest is in concord, not conflict, and 
that our real eminence rests in the victories 
of peace, not those of war.” 

He never failed to promote the welfare 
and happiness of his country, without injus- 
tice to others or the different nations of the 
world. 

He came to the rescue of Cuba in its dire 
extremities and rescued it from the clutches 
of tyranny. He promoted welfare and pros- 
perity for all. 

His life was sacrificed on the alter of free- 
dom, by an assasin's bullet and the world 
lost one of its greatest statesmen. 

Recognizing the innumerable things that 
he had done and what he had always stood 
for and pioneered, it would seem that more 
complete remembrances of him should be 
kept. 

Consequently, these will be in the form of 
tributes, tokens, mementos, extracts from 
his speeches, and stories of his achlevements 
which will be preserved, not only for our- 
selves, but for our posterity, 

In Canton, Ohio, where he lived and served 
so well, there are different remembrances of 
him, one of which is the beautiful McKinley 
High School, The home he owned and occu- 
pied was removed for humanitarian reasons 
to provide for a much needed expansion of 
a large hospital and he is not forgotten 
there. 

Since June of 1946, a vast program of his- 
torical collections and writings have accu- 
mulated and have been published in book 
form regarding Stark County history, and 
many of these facts tell the story of William 
McKinley anew. 

Recently completed at a cost of more than 
one-half million dollars is a beautiful his- 
torical center, free of debt, near the base 
of the McKinley Monument provided by the 
citizens of Stark County. The location of 
it was authorized through approval of the 
Ohio Historical Society and by a special act 
of the Ohio Legislature. It will be a com- 
pliment to the monument in its place. 

Within its walls there will be contained 
the largest collection of McKinleyana in the 
United States. There will also be a place 
where the Spanish-American War, of which 
he was Commander in Chlef, will be memo- 
rialized. 

Therefore, this project will constitute a 
more extensive and well deserved remem- 
brance of William McKinley. We, therefore, 
in paying tribute to him who was an ex- 
ample of true citizenship, and real great- 
ness, pay tribute to ourselves: Be it therefore 

Resolved, That a statement of these prin- 
ciples inscribed herein be enshrined on the 
records of the House of Representatives at 
Washington, D.C., as a testimony of honor 
and memory to William McKinley, and an 
inspiration to his fellow countrymen. 


August 30 


Every Federal-Aid Dollar Costs Michigan 
$1.20 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES E. CHAMBERLAIN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 22, 1963 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. Mr. Speaker, 
for years notions that Federal aid to 
States in the form of cure-all programs 
is a kind of free handout from an inex- 
haustible benefactor have been spread 
among American citizens by clever talk. 
The fact is that many States pay much 
more than a dollar in taxes for every 
dollar of aid received. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
wish to commend to the attention of my 
colleagues the following editorial of the 
Flint Journal, Flint, Mich., published 
August 19, 1963: 


Every FEDERAL-AID DOLLAR Costs MICHIGAN 
$1.20 

“It won't cost us much. Most of it will 
be paid for with Federal funds.” How often 
have you heard that misleading line? 
Chances are it has been too often. 

Today's big spenders in government bandy 
this contention around as freely as they run 
up debts against future taxes that they 
haven't even dreamed up yet. 

The regrettable thing about their irrespon- 
sible mouthing is that through repetition 
they have planted the dangerous idea into 
the heads of many taxpayers that Federal aid 
to States and local communities is a kind of 
a free handout that doesn’t cost them any- 
thing. 

It seems to be a difficult theory to explode. 
Because Washington is far removed from 
most of us and because those who would woo 
national support at the polls cleverly imply 
that Federal grants mean something for 
nothing, the thought persists that the Gov- 
ernment possesses a bountiful money tree 
that has merely to be plucked whenever a 
State or local community applies for more 
funds. 

The only one being plucked is the US. 
taxpayer—you and me. And it’s beginning 
to hurt. 

The Government's sole source of money is 
taxes. The more it spends the more it costs 
us 


Rather than being a free handout, funds 
recelved from Washington for State and local 
use actually cost Michigan taxpayers more 
than they receive. 

That's right. For every 61 of Federal ald 
for projects in this State, Michigan taxpay- 
ers have to put up $1.20. 

We have tried to emphasize this fact many 
times. But it was again brought to mind 
recently when the Internal Revenue Service 
announcement that Michigan residents had 
pumped an alltime high of 68.1 billion into 
the U.S. tax kitty in the fiscal year ended 
June 30 was followed by a Tax Foundation, 
Inc., report. It helped to debunk this some- 
thing-for-nothing idea. 

The report shows that Michigan is 1 of 
17 States that pay more into the Federal 
Treasury than they receive. 

Delaware taxpayers are paying the largest 
bite. They have to turn over 62.12 for every 
$1 of Federal aid. Here is the cost to each of 
the other 15 States for every $1 of Federal 
aid: New Jersey, $1.80; Connecticut, $1.64; 
New York, $1.52; Indiana, $1.44; Illinois, 
$134; Pennsylvania, $1.31; Florida, $1.30; 
Wisconsin, $1.26; Maryland, $1.23; Massa- 
chusetts, $1.20; Ohio, $1.15; California, $1.14; 
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Iowa, $1.04; Rhode Island, $1.03; Texas, $1.03. 

Among the other States, the cost of a 
Federal ald dollar varies from 98 cents in 
Nebraska to 19 cents in Alaska. 

Federal aid boosters use such figures to 
point out how resources between rich and 
poor States are equalized by such programs. 
However, a New Jersey Taxpayers Association 
report last year debunked such a contention. 
It called attention to the fact that only about 
one-sixth of the overall Federal aid spending 
actually transfers resources from the aiding 
States to the aided States. 

“Nationally,” the report stated, 84 percent 
of the Federal aid dollars made the trip to 
Washington and ultimately returned to the 
50 States of origin under accompanying Fed- 
eral programs. Only the remaining 16 per- 
cent was switched from the aiding to the 
aided States." 

The sum of Federal aid to State and local 
governments is growing each year. In 1950 
it totaled $2.2 billion. The projected figure 
for 1963 is $9.9 billion. 

This should come as no surprise, as costs 
are going up everywhere, and the New 
Frontiersmen are determined to cure all our 
economic ills by unprecedented spending. 

Let’s never lose sight of the fact, however, 
that it's our money they're spending. And 
when they provide some of it for State and 
local projects we're paying $1.20 for every $1 
received. It’s not a free handout from a 
benevolent administration. 


The Pomona Story 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GLENARD P. LIPSCOMB 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


: Mr. LIPSCOMB. Mr. Speaker, an- 

other major step in the community re- 
vitalization program of Pomona, Calif., 
which is located in the congressional dis- 
trict I represent, took place on August 15, 
1963, when Pomona in impressive cere- 
monies dedicated a newly completed rail- 
road underpass designed to relieve long- 
standing bottlenecks in the flow of traffic. 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce Her- 
bert W. Klotz was the featured guest 
at the dedication. 


This underpass, the last of three con- 
structed to eliminate grade crossings of 
mainline Union Pacific and Southern 
Pacific tracks in downtown Pomona, is 
the Garey Avenue underpass in the 
heart of the famous Pomona Mall, Po- 
mona’s unique nine-block-long shopping 
area which has won national recogni- 
tion. The underpass was dedicated to 
Mr. Homer L, Duffy, a famed Pomona 
civic leader. 

Besides the Pomona Mall and the rail- 
road underpasses, Pomona’s revitaliza- 
tion program will include a modern civic 
center complex. A vital part of that 
complex is the public safety building 
combining all communications of a 
modern city, including the police, fire, 
public works, and water departments, 
the city hall switchboard and civil de- 
fense into a single intelligence and com- 
mand department. The public safety 
building was dedicated in April of this 
year. Under its master plan Pomona 
has also developed a series of business- 
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men-operated municipal parking lots 
and a transportation terminal. 

A factor that makes the Pomona story 
all the more impressive is that its proj- 
ects have been accomplished without 
Federal aid, but instead are the product 
of private initiative and local and State 
resourecs. The mall, for example, was 
privately financed. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit for inclusion in the RECORD a 
copy of the address presented at the 
Garey Avenue underpass dedication by 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce Klotz: 

FREEING COMMERCE LIFELINES 


I was more than delighted when your Con- 
gressman GLEN LIPSCOMB to me 
that the Department of Commerce should be 
represented at the dedication ceremonies of 
the Homer Duffy Underpass at Garey Avenue 
here in Pomona. 

Mr. Lipscoms, as you may know, is a 
member of the powerful House Subcommit- 
tee on Appropriations, and I sit across the 
table from him annually when we go up to 
ask for funds to run the ent of 
Commerce for another year. You will under- 
stand that we don't like to turn down a man 
who, with his committee chairman and col- 
leagues, sits in stern judgment over every 
penny that we may be permitted to spend 
especially not when it means traveling a few 
thousand miles to a beautiful place like 
California. I was glad to accept this assign- 
ment personally. 

But, I became really intrigued when the 
Congressman, who is known to be economy 
minded, informed me that I would see, at 
first hand, a project that cost the Federal 
Government not one cent. This is 
that happens to us just once in a great 
while. 

And now that I have seen the impressive 
job you have done in revitalizing your cen- 
tral city, I am deeply honored by the privilege 
of taking part in these ceremonies. 

Because of our great concern for healthy 
urban growth and for effective transporta- 
tion to support this growth, we at Commerce 
are delighted when a city like Pomona sets 
out on its own to tackle its problems. 

While Pomona is nearly 2,800 road miles 
from Washington, D.C., its accomplishments 
are felt and appreciated in the Capital. We 
are acuately aware that the downtown areas 
of our cities must maintain a vigorous growth 
if they are to contribute to the overall ex- 
pansion necessary to the economic health of 
the United States. 

Pomona’s accomplishment in planning and 
building its beautiful shopping mall and 
streamlining its traffic approaches—as ex- 
emplified by the underpass dedicated today— 
is made more impressive when you consider 
that in city after city across the country 
downtown areas have deteriorated seriously 
and their contribution to the economic de- 
velopment has declined. 

Explanations are not hard to find. The 
center of most cities were laid out 100 to 200 
years ago and meant to serve much smaller 
populations and the leisurely pace of the 
horse and buggy. 

A soaring population and the automobile 
have created problems that have too often 
outstripped community planning. In Pom- 
ona, for example, the po has in- 
creased fantastically from 35,000 in 1950 to 
around 75,000 today and is expected to hit 
135,000 by 1980. You certainly are aware of 
the problems this growth has created. 

The continuing impact of the automobile 
on our cities can be gathered from the fact 
that the number of automobiles in use in the 
United States has risen from 40 million in 
1950 to more than 79 million in 1962 or 22 
cars to every mile of road. 

Here in California, mobility is a very im- 
portant factor in the economic and social 
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life of your citizens. They not only accept 
this, they apparently thrive on it. 

Many California workers drive more miles 
between their jobs and homes in 1 week than 
the residents of some eastern cities travel 
for both business and pleasure in a month. 

These facts of California living show up 
in some very interesting ways. 

This is a highway, automobile oriented 
State. The citizens of California own more 
cars than the citizens of any other State— 
in fact, motor vehicle registration last year 
reached about 8.5 million units—more than 
3 million higher than New York, your closest 
rival. Californians also drive more miles 
annually as witnessed by the fact that their 
motor vehicles will consume some 6.2 billion 
gallons of fuel, about 2 billion galions more 
than in any other State, 

Obviously, the mobility implied by these 
statistics requires a superior transportation 
system. California and its communities have 
been among the Nation's leaders in this field 
for many years—in fact, second to none. 

All across the Nation, the increase in the 
use of automobiles has not only taxed down- 
town parking facilities and created sales- 
wrecking traffic congestion, but has been a 
factor in the flight to the suburbs, which 
have grown in population by 48 percent in a 
decade, compared with a growth rate of only 
10.7 percent in central cities. 

Indeed, the population rise and its shift 
from farms to cities to suburbs along with 
the growing demand for an expanding econ- 
omy and new technical developments have 
created an urgent demand for solutions to 
increasing complex transportation problems. 

In less than 20 years, more than half of 
our expanded population will be living in 
40 great urban complexes. One of them is 
here in Los Angeles County. At the same 
time our urban areas are growing in popu- 
lation, they are undergoing fundamental 
changes due to the results of science and 
technology. The patterns of commerce are 
more diverse and complex. The — 
tion requirements of individual citizens have 
changed radically in recent years—partially 
as the result of higher income and more 
leisure time. 

These were among the factors which Presi- 
dent Kennedy cited last year when he sent 
a special message to Congress on transporta- 
tion, in which he devoted a substantial 
portion to meeting the future requirements 
for transportation in our urban areas. 

The President said: “The ways that people 
and goods can be moved in these areas will 
have a major influence on their structure, 
on the efficiency of their economy, and on 
the availability for social and cultural ep- 
portunities they can offer their citizens, 
Our national welfare therefore requires the 
provision of good urban transportation, with 
the properly balanced use of private vehicles 
and modern mass transport to help shape 
as well as serve urban growth.” 

In recommending long-range Federal fi- 
nancial aid and technical assistance to help 
plan this vitally needed comprehensive and 
balanced transportation system, the Presi- 
dent made it clear that his purpose was not 
only to benefit local communities, but to 
assure a more effective use of Federal funds 
for other than urban development and re- 
newal programs. 

Our planning is therefore aimed, in the 
President’s words, “at the widely varying 
transit problems of our Nation’s cities, rang- 
ing from the clogged arteries of our most 
populous metropolitan areas to those smaller 
cities which have only recently known the 
frustrations of congested streets.” 

One important aspect of our national 
transportation program is the construction 
of the 41,000-mile Interstate System. This 
is a glamour program because of the big 641 
billion investment and because it challenges 
the imagination to think of that many miles 
of highway without a traffic light, railroad 
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crossing, or other features which impede the 
flow of traffic. 

The Federal and State Governments in 
partnership are spending about $3 billion 
a year on this program and its importance 
cannot be understated. When the Inter- 
state System is completed, it will represent 
only about 2 percent of the highway mile- 
age in the Nation, but it will carry about 
20 percent of the traffic. 

The construction of the Interstate Sys- 
tem, however, is only one part of the total 
transportation program. The Federal Gov- 
ernment also allocates nearly $1 billion a 
year to other Federal-aid highways, both 
urban and rural. 

Despite this tremendous investment in 
highways by the Federal Government, in the 
final anlysis, it is up to the State and local 
governments to fit all the various parts of 
a highway program together into a system 
which provides efficient and effective local 
service. This is one of the reasons Pomona 
can take such pride in this facility we have 
dedicated today. This project is yours. You, 
the citizens of Pomona, and the State made 
it possible. 

No matter how much the Federal Govern- 
nes contributes to our intercity highways, 

our transportation system can be no better 
than that of the cities it serves. With this 
in mind a concept of total transportation 
planning was written into the Federal-Aid 
Highway Act of 1962, in which Congress re- 
quired that urban areas with populations of 
more than 50,000 have a cooperative, com- 
prehensive, continuing transportation pro- 
gram, in order to be eligible for Federal-aid 
highway funds after June 30, 1965. 

This concept has been fully accepted by 
the national organizations of the State high- 
way departments, the cities, and the coun- 
ties, who are working harmoniously and 
vigorously together, with assistance from 
the Bureau of Public Roads at the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency, to promote this total 
transportation planning. 

It wasn't many years ago that highway 
planning consisted primarily of counting the 
cars on any given route and then deciding 
whether to build a new highway on the basis 
of total traffic. 

This administration has made a determined 
effort to make transportation planning more 
comprehensive and blend it effectively with 
all other types of public and private urban 
activity and to take into full account the 
social requirements of a community as well 
as the need to move people and goods, 

We now plan highways on the basis of the 
uses which will be made of available land. 
We closely coordinate highway development 
with urban renewal and other community 
development programs. The Federal Gov- 
ernment also will pay its share of the costs 
of relocating both families and businesses 
required to move by Federal-aid highway 
projects. 

In short, our transportation program re- 
flects the principle that the effective and 
efficient use of public funds, whether Federal, 
State, or local, requires comprehensive con- 
sideration of a community’s own develop- 
ment plans and program, 

This total planning concept has been made 
necessary by the change in transportation 
patterns. In addition to what used to be a 
simple movement of people from the fringe 
of the city to its core, there has been added 
a complex crisscrossing of the whole area. 
Many people making crosstown trips are 
forced to go through the already congested 
central business district. Travel studies 
have shown that only a small percentage of 
the people—and vehicles—in the downtown 
area want to be there. They are just passing 
through because that’s the way the existing 
street pattern channels them. And with so 
many, they are likely to be just creeping 
through. 
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Studies, which were pioneered here in 
California, have also indicated that in many 
cities circumferential highways have actu- 
ally increased traffic in downtown areas 
meaningful traffic of shoppers, not frustrated 
through drivers. 

Furthermore, a nonintegrated transporta- 
tion policy has long ignored the apparent 
conflicting needs of different modes of trans- 
portation. Thus, the railroad right-of-way 
and city traffic needs have long seemed at 
odds. 

Back in 1887, a local newspaper here in 
Pomona reported, The railroad crossing at 
Garey Avenue was blocked last Monday fore- 
noon for a considerable length of time by a 
freight train, causing no little annoyance 
and delay to passing to and fro of teams. 
This is an annoyance that should be abated 
at once.” 

As is so often true in human affairs, “at 
once“ took 67 years. But Pomona has faced 
its problem. Other areas have not. 

In 1961, the latest year for which we have 
figures, more than 3,000 accidents occurred 
at grade crossings, with nearly 1,300 people 
killed and almost 3,300 persons injured. This 
is a terrible price to pay for accidents that 
could have been avoided with planning and 
action such as you have carried out here. 

Your city has been a pioneer in the de- 
velopment of a statewide policy with respect 
to railroad grade separations. In 5 short 
years since you floated substantial bond 
issues to pay for your share of the program, 
you have built three underpasses, one at 
Towne Avenue, a second one at White Ave- 
nue and now the Homer L. Duffey underpass 
at Garey Avenue. 

Through your remarkable achievement in 
eliminating the bottlenecks at these major 
traffic arteries, you have made an important 
contribution to the vital need of freeing the 
economic lifelines of the Nation. 

You have every right to be proud that by 
taking the initiative and by your willingness 
to pay a fair share of the cost, you have been 
able to thwart the slow decay and strangu- 
lation that is typical of too many other 
American cities. 

You have demonstrated that a city can 
enhance its opportunities to grow if it is 
led by responsible planners with foresight 
and drive. But the solution of this phase 
of your urban renewal program could not 
have been possible without the cooperation 
of all who were involved in the project and 
who accepted their responsibilities in a truly 
remarkable team spirit: 

The Southern Pacific and Union Pacific 
Railroads which contributed their financial 
share to the undertaking, the county of Los 
Angeles which has shown its faith in the 
future of your community in many ways, 
the State division of highways which was in 
control of the project and bore the major 
portion of the cost, and other officials of 
the State of California who, under the pro- 
gressive leadership of Governor Brown, en- 
couraged and pushed the project to com- 
pletion. 

The revitalization of your central busi- 
ness district provides a fascinating record 
of achievement: From 1 parking lot dis- 
trict in 1950 with 110 spaces, Pomona has 
moved to 4 districts with assets over $1.5 
million, more than 2,000 spaces in 20 core- 
area lots, and plans for some 3,000 spaces 
by 1965. 

Perhaps even more impressive is the co- 
operation of merchants to share the cost 
of your beautiful shopping mall at a cost 
of over $680,000. 

Coupled with the three underpasses that 
have made the downtown shopping area 
readily accessible, these developments are 
bringing dividends to Pomona, This $4 mil- 
lion department store where we are meet- 
ing today is just one of those dividends. 
Another, I understand, is that during the 
first 3 months of the mall’s operation, city 
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sales showed a 20 percent Jump over the same 
period in 1961. These are results you can 
really measure. = 

And yet, this is only a beginning. You and 
I know that your city is merely on the 
threshold of a development which is bound 
to make it into one of the most important 
business, cultural, industrial, and research 
centers in the State. 

Many problems of growth are still ahead 
of you, but from what I have seen and heard, 
I am confident that you will solve them as 
effectively as you have those that are now 
history. 

This has been a proud day for Pomona and 
all of its citizens. 

“What is the city but the people?” 
Shakespeare once asked. What Pomona has 
accomplished certainly reflects the spirit of 
its people and its leaders. 

I am privileged to have met today some 
of your leaders who have contributed so 
much to Pomona's progress: 

Mayor Harry A. Faull, under whose leader- 
ship Pomona% renewal program is being 
carried forward; former Mayors Baker, Cox, 
and Osborn who all played important roles 
in the development of the city; the mem- 
bers of your city council and all of the city 
Officials, past, and present, who initiated and 
implemented this city's vigorous and imagi- 
native program for growth; Fred Sharp, 
whose administrative ability has contributed 
so much to turning your plans and thoughts 
into reality; A. T. Richardson, that grand 
old citizen who 60 years ago founded the 
Progress-Bulletin which ffom humble be- 
ginnings has grown into a mighty news- 
paper; and last, but not least, “Mr. Pomona” 
himself, Homer L. Duffy, whose name the 
underpass bears—a man who never in his 
long life has lost faith in the future of your 
city. 

And most important, the eitizens of 
Pomona themselves. 

Visiting your city has been a richly re- 
warding experience. For it is a city which 
is built not only of steel and concrete, but 
on the solidarity and the faith of its citizens. 

Yours is a city which has demonstrated in 
a heartwarming manner that a great project 
for the benefit of all the people can be suc- 
cessfully completed in a truly bipartisan 
spirit. 

You have shown that the forces uniting 
our Nation are greater than those dividing 
it, and that by working together in construc- 
tive, peaceful pursuit of our goals we can, 
as a local community or as a Nation, meet 
the challenges of our time. 

On behalf of the Federal Government, I 
salute you and wish you well as you move 
forward on the road to further progress. 


Farm Youth Employment Helpful but Not 
Substitute for Bracero 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BURT L. TALCOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. TALCOTT. Mr. Speaker, recently 
some opponents of the bracero program, 
for supplying supplemental farm labor 
at harvesttime, have said, “Why don’t 
you get the unemployed youth to do the 
work?” 

This is not a new idea in the Salinas 
Valley. Our farmers, the Salinas farm 
labor office, schools and students have 
been doing this for many years. There 
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is good potential—for the farmer and 
student—in this idea. 

Thirteen- and fifteen-year-old boys 
can average $1.50 per hour during the 
summer and save $250 in 4 weeks. 

The following article from the Cali- 
fornia Farmer shows two important 
points: First, we have tried every idea 
proposed to obtain the necessary sup- 
plemental farm labor—and we still need 
the help of the bracero—and second, the 
labor is not cheap. Where else in the 
United States can a 13-year-old boy 
average $1.50 per hour working outside 
in the fresh air during his summer school 
vacation? 

The article follows: 

Goop Supervision Ker TO Success WITH 
YOUNG LABOR 
(By Don Razee) 

The Salinas Farm Labor Office has been 
promoting a farm youth employment pro- 
gram for the past 10 years. Each year the 
program has grown a little. This summer 
1.300 students, ages 12 to 20, have found 
employment during the summer. 

Activities to which young people have been 
referred are: Lettuce harvest, celery, broc- 
coli, garlic topping, carrots, strawberry har- 
vest, miscellaneous vegetables and thinning 
and hoeing of vegetable row crops. 

We recently spent a day in the feld with 
these young farmworkers, accompanied by 
B. C. Rucker, assistant chief, farm place- 
ment service, and Louls Braun, manager, 
Salinas Farm Labor Office. We found a 
happy group of fellows for the most part 
haying a good time while earning welcome 
spending money. 

We chatted at random with fellows such as 
Randy Goldman, 15, of Salinas. He had been 
harvesting crews we visited. Ron Lucas, 13, 
talked to him. He had saved $250 toward 
the purchase of a car. He told us he had 
averaged $1.50 per hour. 

This was about the story all day in the 
harvesting crews we visited.. Ron Lucas, 13, 
Salinas, was also in a lettuce crew, and was 
averaging $1.50 per hour. 

Lettuce is harvested at a crew rate of 24 
cents per carton. The day's take is divided 
equally among the crew. We visited several 
Tanches in the area and the pattern was 
about the same. There would be 20 to 25 
youths in a crew of 70 to 75 workers. The 
young people held up their end. They have 
to in a situation such as this or the adult 
members of the crew would object to having 
them included. 

Braun starts this youth work program be- 
fore school is out. All area schools are con- 
tacted and the student body is informed 
that the more ambitious and physically able 
are wanted to do farmwork. Students are 
asked to come to the farm labor office to 
file their application for work. 

Work application forms are left in the 
school offices, and notices of available farm 
jobs are published and posted on school 
bulletin boards. On Saturday, May 25, the 
farm labor office remained open and held 
a special Farm Youth Registration Day. 
Three years ago 750 students were placed in 
jobs. This summer the figure should top 
the 1,500 mark. 

Every worker must be registered with the 
farm labor office, and have a social security 
number when reporting for work. Minors 
under 18 must have a work permit from 
the school office, valid during the vacation 
period. Minors over 16 are not restricted as 
to working hours in farmwork, but cannot 
work before 5 am. or after 10 pm. Minors 
under 16 are restricted to 8 hours per day. 

This program is in no way designed to re- 
place either the bracero or the regular do- 
mestic workforce in Monterey County. There 
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were 9,000 braceros working in the fields of 
Monterey at the same time the 1,300 students 
were picking up extra cash in the fields. 

It is important to note that the 1,300 or 
1,500 figure is a gross number and there are 
never that many in the field on any given 
day. This is the total number of young 
people who will have worked on a farm at 
some time during the summer. There is 
always turnover among these groups. Fami- 
lies leave for vacations and others return. 
Bible school and summer school start and 
finish, and with each such change there is 
a shift in the young workforce. 

Farms using these crews successfully 
understand the nature of the workforce they 
are dealing with. They allow a fellow to 
work a short day to go play baseball or to 
take off for a few weeks’ vacation and to 
return to his job when he is ready. 

Not every ranch is set up to handle a 
youth program effectively. It takes a special 
kind of supervision to get a job accomplished 
with this kind of crew. The successful ones 
hire crew leaders to stay right with the 
youths. This youth crew leader can't ex- 
pect to use the same methods employed to 

the most out of a crew of braceros or 
adult domestics or he is finished before he 
starts. 

Bruce Church, Inc., has a crew of 35 youths 
from 13 to 15 hoeing vegetable row crops. 
Richard Cotta, a college student, has been 
hired for the summer as the youth crew fore- 
man. The crew is transported to and from 
the field in the employer's bus. At $1 per 
hour for 21 days, this crew bas per worker 
earnings of $168 and crew earnings of $5,880 
for the first month of work. 

According to accurate figures for June and 
estimates for half of July, there were 900 in 
the age group of 16 to 20, and about 300 
in the 13- to 15-year-old group referred to 
farm jobs. Total county earnings for this 
crew for a 21-day period amounted to 
$201,600. 

Braun and his staff feel it is better for the 
youth of his area to earn a quarter of a mil- 
lion dollars per month than to roam the 
streets looking for something to do. 

Adequate supervision is the key to making 
such a program work. Growers who have 
provided competent youth crew foremen 
have had a successful 
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just turn the kids loose and expect to get 

something done have been disappointed. 
This is no answer to the farm labor short- 

age, but it sure doesn’t do the youngsters 

involved any harm. 


Government Control: Citizens Must Stop 
This Trend 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 
HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, August 5, 1963 


Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to a very fine edi- 
torial which appeared in the Elks Bul- 
letin, of the Pensacola Lodge No. 497. 
I was most impressed by this editorial, 
and I include it in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD: 


E. R. s CORNER 
The Order of Elks is distinctively American, 
There are no Elk lodges in any foreign coun- 
try. You must be an American citizen to 
belong to the BPOE. Since we are all Amer- 
ican citizens, one of the primary objectives 
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of our order is to promote Americanism. 
To bring to the members of our order, and 
to the general public, an awareness of the 
benefits of being lucky enough to be a citi- 
zen of this great country of ours. 

The American way of life as we know it, 
and as it was visioned by the men who 
created it, is in a danger of which there is 
no parallel in history. There have been 
many trials of our system in the past, such 
as the War Between the States and the great 
depression, but we have survived most of 
them because of our basic concept of the 
rights of the individual. These very rights, 
which kept men going in the past are the 
things which are being slowly removed day 
by day in our time. In Europe, where most 
of our ancestors came from, there was very 
little or no chance to better one’s self in 
society. If you were born to a carpenter 
then you would also be a carpenter and your 
children would be carpenters. In the new 
world of America you could advance accord- 
ing to your abilities and your desires. This 
was the incentive that drove men on to over- 
come all other obstacles and permitted our 
system to survive. 

Through Government control, these basic 
rights which kept our country going, are 
being slowly whittled away. The farmer 
is being paid for not growing his crops. The 
businessman is being penalized for expand- 
ing his business by way of the graduated 
income tax. In all phases of our life Gov- 
ernment control is taking a larger and larger 
part. Khrushchev said that 
us and he quickly explained that what 
meant was that it was our system of individ- 

dual freedom, he calls it capitalism, which 
would be buried of its own volition. 

We American citizens can and must stop 


do it. We must keep ourselves informed on 
the actions of our Government and let our 
representatives know what we think. Every- 
one values his freedom, but everyone does 
not know what to do to help preserve this 
freedom. The thing to do is to let yourself 
be heard. Nothing can influence a repre- 
sentative so much as a few letters from home 
letting him know that his voters are aware 
of what is going on. 
Ron. 


Forecast for Silver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE, IR. 


or IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out this session of the Congress I have 
taken time to point out to my colleagues 
here in the House of Representatives the 
devastating effect that will result if the 
present monetary policies propounded by 
the Treasury Department were carried 
out. Only last Monday, here in this 
Chamber, I gave adequate warning for 
the need of constant and careful study 
and vigil on proposed monetary legisla- 
tion if we are to avoid a complete dilution 
of our currency. I wholeheartedly feel 
that through bad judgment within the 
Treasury and greed on the part of others 
in wanting to speed up the withdrawal of 
silver certificates to such an unfortunate 
extent, justifies my alarm and warning. 

Next, I expect to hear a request for 
legislation to debase our coins and it, too, 
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will be urgent because there will not be 
any silver left to mint due to the silver 
sales, at a subsidized price, to speculators 
and makers of silver products. 
Fortunately, I am not the only one 
who is aware of the possible conse- 
quences. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I would like to bring to the at- 
tention of my colleagues a news story 
published in the Wallace Miner, Wallace, 
Idaho, on August 22, 1963, concerning an 
interim report made by Robert M. Hardy, 
Jr., to stockholders of the Sunshine 
Mining Co., of Spokane: 
PRESIDENT OF SUNSHINE LOOKS AHEAD AT Pos- 
SIBLE DEVELOPMENTS IN SILVER SITUATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


“The market price of silver being near the 
monetary value of the US. silver dollar, it is 
interesting to look ahead a bit and see what 
will transpire,” says Robert M. Hardy, Jr., 
Spokane, president of the Sunshine Mining 
Co., in an interim mailed to stock- 
holders last weekend from Spokane. 

He said the next market plateau will be 
around $1.298 per ounce, a figure that is de- 
rived by adding a half cent to the silver dol- 
lar monetary value of $1.2929. 

“The market will stay at that level while 
the silver reserve of the is being 
eroded by coinage and the demands of indus- 
try,” Hardy wrote. 

In not very many years the reserve will be 
lost and the following plateaus will be the 
monetary value of the halves, quarters, and 
dimes, $1.3824 or slightly higher, he com- 
mented. 

“The attainment of this plateau will be 
accom: 


peded,” Hardy added, continuing: 

“There are only two steps which may be 
taken by the Government to avoid this pit- 
fall. One is the elimination of silver in coin- 
age and the substitution of base metal 
tokens. It is interesting to speculate upon 
the consequences of such an action in this 
day of automation. The other step would 
be to raise the monetary value by reducing 
the silver content of the subsidiary coinage, 


“Meanwhile, the general trend of the mar- 
ket price of silver will continue 8 
ward and. once it has leaped over 
plateaus, will level off only when th 


Deeds Rather Than Words 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERNARD F. GRABOWSKI 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr, GRABOWSKI. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
wish to call attention to a 
project which has just recently been 
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completed in one of our Connecticut 
communities. I believe this project has 
meritorious possibilities in the cause of 
developing our friendship with the newly 
formed States on the African Continent. 
For that reason, I would hope that it 
could be emulated by other communities 
across our country and, for that reason, 
mention it here. 

The project, officially dubbed Books 
for Africa,” was sponsored by the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce of New Britain, 
Conn. The operation was organized by 
a local citizen, Daniel J. Kulak. They 
were joined in this good work by the 
American Hardware Corp., the New 
Britain School Department and the 
Peace Corps. The idea was to collect 
outdated textbooks, no longer in use by 
the local school system, pack and ship 
them to Africa, for distribution by the 
Peace Corps there. The value of the 
books to the community at the time was 
only nominal—as dust collectors in the 
storage rooms of the city’s schools. Over- 
seas, however, they would be given a new 
lease on life, and service again to hu- 
manity. 

Starting at 9:30 in the morning one 
day, the local jaycees went to work 
rounding up the books. The American 
Hardware Co. contributed the space in 
their plant for storing, and the materials 
for packing. By 5 o'clock that evening 
10,000 books had been collected. Then, 
another 10,000 has been added. From 
New Britain, the books came to Peace 
Corps headquarters here in Washington 
for reshipment to Africa where Peace 
Corpsmen and Corpswomen will use them 
in classrooms. 

Mr. Speaker, deeds such as these; ex- 
amples of human understanding and 
helpfulness; I believe, bespeak more elo- 
quently the fair and unselfish spirit of 
the American people than many thou- 
sands of splendid words, carefully put 
together. For such are deeds that speak 
for themselves the simple love and com- 
passion of their doers. Most of us who 
have traveled overseas have witnessed 
the grudging destitution which surrounds 
the lives of old and young alike. But 
our deepest sympathies lie with the inno- 
cent children whose tender lives will be 
blighted, perhaps forever, by circum- 
stances far beyond their control. 

In these children, however, also lie 
the best hopes for the future stability 
and development of these areas. Young 
and eager to live, their spirits have not 
yet been broken by the brutalizing forces 
of poverty. A textbook in the hands of 
one such child is a tangible symbol of 
that hope; another material proof that 
we in America want to see them attain 
the full realization of their worthy as- 
pirations. It is not possible, I think, to 
assay the true value of such deeds by 
our private citizens, but I do sincerely 
believe that the benefits that flow from 
them are many and very long lived. So 
I would urge my colleagues here and citi- 
zens everywhere to consider the merits 
in such acts. The simple deeds of the 
kindhearted people back home often 
speak as forcefully and more directly 
than some of the best planned and well- 
intentioned projects of our Government. 


August 30 
A Tribute to Estes Kefauver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM FITTS RYAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mr. RYAN of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
the untimely death of Senator Estes 
Kefauver has left a void in American 
politics which may never be filled. Sen- 
ator Kefauver was loved and revered not 
only by his constituents in Tennessee 
but by millions of Americans who looked 
to him to protect the public interest. 
Many editorials all over the Nation have 
been written memorializing the great 
crusader from Tennessee. Few, however, 
capture the essence of the man more ac- 
curately than one which was published 
in the August 31 issue of the New Repub- 
lic magazine. I wish to draw the atten- 
tion of my colleagues to this tribute to 
one of the Nation's greatest Senators: 

ESTES KEFAUVER 


Ours is an age of transition from localism 
to nationalism, and nowhere is the difficulty 
of this change clearer than in the U.S. Con- 
gress, Senator Estes Kefauver was elected by 
the people of Tennessee to serve as their Sen- 
ator. Yet he was called, both by his own 
conscience and by the requirements of the 
time in which he lived, to be not merely the 
Senator from Tennessee but a U.S. Senator. 
Few of his colleagues met the challenge so 
successfully. 

Estes Kefauver was a great campaigner, a 
master of the handshake and the slap on 
the back. But unlike most of his colleagues 
he used these skills not only to retain office 
but to serve the public interest as he saw it. 
His dependence on Southern voters did not 
prevent him from advocating Atlantic Union 
or refusing to sign the Southern Manifesto, 
nor from opposing the filibusters and the poll 
tax. 

Nor did the power of local businessmen 
or national lobbyist blunt his Populist faith 
that the function of Government is to pro- 
test “the people” from “the interests.” He 
opposed A.T. & T. in space, the drug houses 
in medicine, and the steel companies in in- 
dustry. The opposition was instinctive, but 
it was backed by impressive expertise: When 
the drug safety bill was signed last year, 
the trade press said Kefauver had won be- 
cause he and his staff knew more about the 
drug industry than the industry knew about 
itself. 

There are probably no more than 30 Sena- 
tors who habitually place the public interest 
ahead of local interests. Kefauver was one of 
them. He had a rare willingness to struggle, 
both politically and intellectually, with prob- 
lems far removed from the immediate af- 
fairs of his constituents. Sometimes, as 
when he investigated crime, drugs, or the 
Dixon-Yates affair, he earned headlines for 
his troubles. Occasionally he even won votes. 
But often his efforts were visible only to a 
few colleagues and to the lobbyists who op- 
posed him. When he died on August 8 he 
was in the midst of such an unsung fight, 
against a “quality maintenance” bill which 
would in effect legalize price fixing on trade- 
marked goods. There are no legislative mon- 
uments to the men who lead such defensive 
actions in Congress, but without them the 
country cannot long survive. 

Estes Kefauver had neither the intellectual 
style nor the restrained manner valued on 
the New Frontier or elsewhere in an increas- 
ingly technocratic society. He was a legacy 
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from the past—from the muckrakers and 
progressivism—when it was still fashionable 
to believe that the people were the ultimate 
respository of wisdom and virtue. His faith 
is today largely discredited. But the new 
age which is dawning has yet to discover a 
new faith to replace it. Until it does, Estes 
Kefauver should not be forgotten. 


If Peace Does Come, What Happens to 
Business? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, U.S. 
News & World Report magazine recently 
published an excellent article analyzing 
the effects of peace to our economy. 
Their consensus: Disarmament, if it 
came, would be limited and gradual. 
The country should be able to take 
what it brings in stride. As Allan 
Sproul, former president of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York stated, “we 
still have the solar system, the inside of 
the atom and the amelioration of man's 
condition on earth to take up the slack.” 

The article follows: 

Ir PEACE Does Come, WHAT HAPPENS TO 

BUSINESS? 


This question ọnce again is being raised: 
If peace does come, what happens to busi- 
ness? Will the bottom drop out if defense 
spending is cut? 

‘There is a lull in the cold war. Before the 
US. Senate is a treaty calling for an end 
to testing of nuclear weapons in the air or 
underwater. A nonaggression agreement is 
being proposed by Russia's Khrushchev. 

DANGER SPOTS 


Talk of peace is catching on. Before 
shouting, however, it is important to bear 
some other things in mind. 

Cuba, just off Florida, remains a Russian 
base, occupied by Russian troops. 

Truce in Korea is a very uneasy one. 

The guerrilla war in South Vietnam, where 
Americans in uniform are being killed, is 
still being sustained by Chinese Commu- 
nists. The Red Chinese, in an ugly mood, 
are capable of starting a big war in Asia at 
any time. 

Berlin, in Europe, is only on the back 
burner. Crisis there can be heated up in a 
twinkling. 

Russia at this point, too, holds an edge in 
military power of many kinds—including 
nuclear weapons of supersize. Nobody is 
proposing seriously that all these weapons 
be destroyed, 

In other words, it is hardly a world in 
which to go about unarmed, or even with 
a smaller arsenal of weapons. 

But just suppose peace did come and dis- 
armament was agreed upon. What then? 
Would a depression follow? ` 

This whole question has been the object 
of Government studies. It has been explored 
by economists for private industry and other 
groups. : 

All studies appear to be in agreement on 
these points: 

1. Disarmament that might occur would 
be partial and spaced over a period of years, 
not sudden and drastic. Defense costs now 
total about $55 billion a year, or about 10 
percent of overall spending in the country, 
public and private. It has been suggested 
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that those costs might be cut by 25 billion, 
at a rate of about 5 billion a year. Such a 
cut would be less than 5 percent of total 
spending when completed in 5 years, and 
barely 1 percent a year while occurring. 

2. A tax cut of comparable size would 
accompany an arms cut. If defense spend- 
ing were cut at a rate of $5 billion a year 
for 5 years, the expectation is that taxes 
would be reduced by at least that amount, 
and probably more, This would be aimed at 
cushioning the shock. It is expected, too, 
that spending in fields other than defense 
would be expanded—for roads, schools, slum 
clearance, mass transit, other programs. 

3. Business, in total, need not be upset 
for any prolonged period. It is true that 
States in which defense contracts are cen- 
tered would face a severe adjustment. Some 
industries dependent upon defense business 
would be hurt. The additional purchasing 
power resulting from a reduction in taxes, 
however, would help many lines of civilian 
business. 

The country could expect to go through a 
period of uncertainty, in which the stock 
market might experience an upset. Thus, 
the effects would be spotty, and few think a 
general depression would necesarily follow 
unless the arms cutback should happen to 
coincide with the working of other forces 
of a deflationary type. 


AFTER WORLD WAR II 


Two adjustments from heavy spending on 


arms have occurred during the past 18 years 
and in each case with only a minor shock, 

Arms spending reach a high of $813 bil- 
lion in the Government's accounting year 
that began July 1, 1944. Over 3 years, that 
spending was cut to $11.8 billion, a reduction 
of $69.5 billion. 

Business at the time took this reduction 
in its stride. The reason was that war had 
created a vast pent-up demand for every- 
thing from household gadgets to new cars 
and new houses. Business was moving up 
strongly by mid-1946. 

AFTER KOREA 


Arms spending during the Korean War 
rose to $50.4 billion at the peak. Within a 
year after the war ended in 1953, arms out- 
lays were reduced to $40.7 billion, a cut of 
$9.7 billion. Again the shock was minor— 
eased, to a great extent, by a cut in business 
and individual income taxes, By 1955, the 
country was again moving into a boom, with 
record demand for new cars, high and rising 
demand for new homes, and record spending 
by business. x 

THE NEXT TIME 


There would be differences, however, if 
today’s cold war should end. Pent-up de- 
mands of consumers have been met. Indi- 
viduals are heavily in debt already for pur- 
chases of cars and other items. Competition 
from foreign producers is flerce in world mar- 
kets. The American dollar, after years of 
carrying the bulk of the free world’s defense 
and aid burdens, now is in some trouble. 

Yet out of all the studies comes the con- 
clusion that the United States could take 
peace without too serious an upset. 

The main reason for this optimism is that 
peace would not just break out overnight. 

No nation would be expected to destroy its 
Weapons and disband its armies as the United 
States did after two world wars. The theory 
of those who have made studies is that, so 
long as Russia and China remain closed so- 
cleties, the free world could never be sure 
that the Communist nations were not cheat- 
ing. 

The upshot: Disarmament, if it comes at 
all, is expected to be limited and gradual, 
spaced over a number of years. 

One official study made by experts in Gov- 
ernment, industry and universities provides 
an illustration of how this works. 
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Agency, assumed a continuing buildup in 
arms until 1965, followed by a gradual scal- 
ing down over a period of 12 years. 

Cuts in arms spending were seen being 
offset, in part, by increased spending by the 
Atomic Energy Commission for civilian pur- 
poses and by a growing space-exploration 
program of the National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration. Also expected: in- 
creased spending for policing of any dis- 
armament agreement. 5 

Allowing for these offsets, the study esti- 
mated a net reduction in U.S, security and 
associated outlays of about $22 billion in the 
first 6 years after a disarmament agreement. 

The study's conclusion: “Disarmament 
* * + should create small danger of pro- 
voking immediate depression In our econ- 
omy * . 

That confidence now is widely shared by 
economists in and out of the Government. 

Depression proof? Neil Jacoby, dean of the 
business school at the University of Call- 
fornia at Los Angeles, told U.S. News & 
World Report: 

“Peace would not trigger a drastic slump 
in business. Disarmament would have to 
come in stages, allowing the economy time 
to make adjustments. I think the United 
States is truly depressionproof.” 

From Allan Sproul, former president of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York: 

“I can't see the cold war ending so sud- 
denly as to face us with a sharp cessation 
of military expenditures. If the cessation is 
gradual—if and when it comes—we still have 
the solar system, the inside of the atom, and 
the amelioration of man’s condition on earth 
to take up the slack.” 

Other leading economists also are reas- 
suring. These authorities recognize, how- 
ever, that some difficult adjustments affect- 
ing many businesses, individuals, and areas 
of the country, would be necessary, 

MIXED RESULTS 


The charts on these pages show you the 
industries and parts of the country that 
eg be most vulnerable to an arms cut- 

k. 

California would be hit hard. That State 
handles nearly one-fourth of all the Nation's 
prime military contracts, It ranks ag the 
biggest war producer“ —in missiles, planes, 
ships, electronic gear, other items. 

New York, Ohio, New Jersey, Massachu- 
setts, and Texas, all deep in the defense busi- 
ness, would feel the impact. 

A slash in defense payrolls, military and 
civilian, would be felt widely, In Alaska, for 
example, defense payrolls account for more 
than one quarter of total personal income 
in the State. In Hawaii, more than 18 per- 
cent of personal income is drawn from De- 
fense Department paychecks. 

Washington, D.C. home of the Defense 
Department's Pentagon, would be hurt. 
There, defense payrolls account for more 
than $1 out of every $10 of personal income. 
The same is true of nearby areas of Virginia. 

Some communities would feel a severe 
wrench. San Diego, Calif. where aircraft 
and missile production accounts for more 
than 80 percent of factory employment in the 
city, is a prime example. Another is Wichita, 
Kans., where defense manufacturing of mis- 
siles and planes provides jobs for 72 percent 
of all factory workers. In Seattle, Wash. 
more than half of all factory workers are em- 
ployed in making missiles and aircraft, 

These are extreme examples. Most areas of 
the country would be affected much more 
moderately, and some places would feel little 
direct impact from a cutback in defense. 

The Midwest, in general, would not suffer 
the worst of the blow. That area has faced 
up to sharp cutbacks in defense spending. 

Five of the Great Lakes States—lIllinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, and Wisconsin— 
now get only about 12 percent of the prime 
military contracts, compared with 32 percent 
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during World War II and 27 percent during 
the Korean war. 

The expectation is that, in this and other 
areas similarly situated, a defense cutback 
could be phased out over a period of years 
without any great dislocations in the 
economy. € 

TAKING UP THE SLACK 

But what of the States and communities 
that today are heavily dependent on defense 
contracts and payrolls? Would disarmament 
mean economic collapse in these places? 

The experts who have explored the ques- 
tion think not, assuming careful planning 
for an orderly transition. These experts em- 
phasize two points: 

First, that defense spending, even if re- 
duced under a disarmament program, will 
remain substantial for as long as anyobdy 
can now foresee. 

Second, that any cutback will be phased 
out over a period of years, allowing time 
for adjustment to a new era. 

Nobody expects California or New York or 
any other major State in defense production 
to lose out completely in military business. 
These States would simply have to adjust to 
a smaller volume of military production, 
Troops in large numbers would still be sta- 
tioned in Alaska, Hawall, and many other 


The official idea is for the Government. 
during the transition period, to move in with 


are plans to rebuild the cities, clean 
ae the Nation's rivers and har- 
5 and dams, build schools, 

truct systems of mass transit in urban 


Such plans also include vast civilian uses 
of the atom—to make electricity, dig tun- 
nels, possibly provide a cheap source of power 
for desalting ocean water for irrigation. 

All these measures and others, to be fi- 


as possible, would be channeled into areas 
that are hurt by disarmament. 


A CIVILIAN ECONOMY 
At the same time, the idea is to stimu- 


is in- 


Peace planners talk of switching research 
away from military purposes and into peace- 
time purposes, aimed at developing new 
civillan markets. 

In short, it means an effort by direct public 
and private investment into building a new 
civilian economy. 

Workers by the thousands, so the thinking 
goes, would have to be retrained in new 
skills. The Government has plans for that. 

Industry would have to be given the urge 
and the means to reach out into new fields, 
Tax incentives, easy money,.possibly even 
direct loans from the Government, are among 
the ideas that are being advanced here. 

Nobody expects all this to come off like a 
rehearsed performance. The transition to 
peace undoubtedly would be painful for 
many, at least in the early stages. Still, 
nearly all authorities on the subject believe a 
general depression can be prevented, 

PSYCHOLOGICAL IMPACT 

How severe the initial shock might be is 

related to the condition of the economy at 


the time the news of peace develops. l 
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If business is in a downward cycle at that 
time, peace news could produce a psychologi- 
cal reaction affecting the whole economy. If 
business is strong at the time, peace news 
eee the economy to 


postr Mr. Sproul: “We do not know ex- 
actly what makes human beings act and 
react as they do.“ He notes that investors 
did not panic after the sharp break in the 
stock market on May 28, 1962, but adds, 
“Another May 28 might bring a different 
response.” 

The first reaction to peace news is one of 
the real imponderables. 


EVERYBODY HAS A STAKE 


Whatever the initial impact, the effects of 
disarmament would reach every American. 

Tax relief, almost surely, would be voted 
right away. 

U.S. forces, many of them, would come 
home from abroad. The Armed Forces, a 
little at a time, would be cut. 

The draft soon would end. Young people 
would be able to plan their lives again. 

All this would occur gradually, not all at 
once. Sudden, upsetting changes probably 
would be avoided. 

The country could hope that, in time, 
Government spending might be cut, per- 
mitting a reduction in the public debt. The 
plan, in the beginning, is to hold spending 
high through pump-priming programs. 

Foreign aid probably would be cut. 

The dollar problem would be eased—as- 
suming a reduction in aid and military 
spending abroad. 

Space programs at the outset, probably 
would be pushed by the White House as one 
way to take up the slack left by a cut in 
military outlays. In time, however, a public 
reaction might set in against huge spending 
to run a race with the Russians in 
Peace would destroy some of the incentive 
to outdo the Russians in space. 

Planners expect the public to be impatient, 
once disarmament starts, to get the transi- 
tion pump priming over with and settle 
down to normal conditions again. 

The expectation is that high-level spend- 
ing, for peace if not for war, will go on for a 
good many years yet. 

The outlook. Any real peace, permitting 
substantial disarmament, still looks a long 
way off. Yet planning for peace is a con- 
tinuing project. 

If it comes, the experts agree, the country 
should be able to take what it brings in 
stride, without a collapse of the economy. 


March on Washington 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD P. BOLAND 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. BOLAND. Mr. Speaker, all across 
the Nation, the press has been proclaim- 
ing the success of the march on Wash- 
ington for jobs and freedom. All have 
lauded the manner in which it was run 
and have paid tribute to those who were 
the leaders in this event. 

The Springfield Daily News in an edi- 
torial of August 29, 1963, reflects the 
feeling of the newspaper world. Under 
unanimous consent I include it in the 
Appendix of the RECORD: 

Success In WASHINGTON 

Congress is not likely to be stampeded into 

adoption of President John F. Kennedy’s civil 
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rights program intact by yesterday's historic 
rally in Washington. 

In fact, various key figures in Congress 
have said that the impact of the march on 
the National Capital will change few votes 
in either branch. The thinking of the 
present Congress on civil rights issue had 
long since been crystallized. 

Nevertheless, if national opinion does have 
its eventual reflection in the attitudes of 
legislators, yesterday's great gathering was 
not a wasted effort. 

On the contrary, between sunrise yesterday 
and sunset, the cause of civil rights made a 
remarkable advance, 

Partly this was due to the fact fears for the 
worst were not realized. ‘There were no ex- 
amples of the violence—and indeed no hints 
of it—which it had been feared enemies of 
the cause might instigate in the hope of em- 
barrassing the movement. 

But perhaps the tremendous success of the 
event was due principally to the aura of moral 
sureness created by the sight of so many 
marchers, both white and Negro, dedicated 
to a common hope. No one participated, in 
short, who did not know he was right—right 
in the conviction that racial discrimination 
and intolerance are indefensible on any 
grounds whatsoever, and right in the con- 
viction that the American promise is freedom. 

And that this sense of certainty was com- 
municated there can be no doubt. 

This cannot but have a major effect on the 
country as a whole as it braces for new chap- 
ters in the forward moving civil rights 
struggle, even though the immediate register 
of yesterday's triumph may not be in Con- 
gress itself. 

The results nationwide should be greater 
sympathy and greater understanding and 
perhaps & greater willingness on the part of 
those who have watched the movement from 
the sidelines up to now to change to the 
role of active participation. That this can 
be done with enthusiasm and yet with dig- 
nity was demonstrated yesterday in Wash- 
ington. 


International Air Cadet Exchange 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES McC. MATHIAS, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, August 6, 1963 


Mr. MATHIAS. Mr. Speaker, I am 
extremely happy to note that on August 
2, 1963, foreign cadets participating in 
the 16th Annual International Air Cadet 
Exchange program of the Civil Air Pa- 
trol and their escort officers representing 
22 countries, arrived in Washington, 
D.C., for a 4-day visit. The following 
countries took part in this most com- 
mendable program: Argentina, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Chile, Costa Rica, Den- 
mark, Ecuador, El Salvador, France, Ger- 
many, Great Britain, Greece, Israel, 
Netherlands, Norway, Peru, Portugal; 
Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, and Turkey. 

It was indeed heartening to have had 
this fine international group of young 
people and interested adult participants 
meeting here in our Nation’s Capital to 
compare programs and discuss the 
worldwide operation of the Civil Air Pa- 
trol. The Civil Air Patrol has long 
been in the forefront of a worthwhile 
and constructive program of public serv- 
ice and admirably inspires a large vol- 
untary service of its members and wide 
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non-Government participation in its 
functions. 

This recent International Air Cadet 
Exchange received invaluable assistance 
from the U.S. Air Force, of which the 
Civil Air Patrol is an auxiliary unit. 
While the Air Force assists in the Ex- 
change, it is still essentially self-reliant 
and requires active support from Amer- 
ican citizens and private corporations. 

Men like Samuel F. Pryor, Jr., of Pan 
American World Airways, and L. A. 
Fleener, of the Mercedes-Benz Co., can 
be singled out as citizens who have taken 
such an active and spirited interest in 
the CAP International Exchange pro- 
gram. Their tireless efforts, as well as 
the work of numerous others, have guar- 
anteed the success of this most com- 
mendable and constructive interna- 
tional meeting of mind. 

Again, I congratulate the CAP and its 
members, both from the United States 
and abroad, who participtaed in the re- 
cent Exchange visit to Washington and 
who, I am sure, have carried back to 
their homelands a new devotion and in- 
terest in the work of the Civil Air Patrol. 


New York Job Development Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
o 


HON. JOHN W. WYDLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, August 8, 1963 


Mr. WYDLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a report from the New York Job 
Development Authority which I bring to 
the attention of the House. This report 
covers the first full year of operations 
of the authority. It reflecta the fact 
that the loaning activities are now un- 
derway and have already been of ma- 
terial effects in creating job opportuni- 
ties throughout the State. 

Worthy of particular mention is the 
fact that new jobs are being created at 
the rate of approximately $1,000 loans. 
This is an indication of what can be 
done by a tight, well-run program and is 
an example for the Area Redevelopment 
Administration to take to heart. 
OPERATIONS AND ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF NEW 

YORK Jon DEVELOPMENT AUTHORITY 

During the fiscal year ended March 31, 1963, 
the first full year of the authority’s operation, 
the authority’s loaning procedure got under- 
way and 20 loans aggregating $2,724,069 were 
approved. These loans affect widely scat- 
tered communities throughout the State in 
both rural and metropolitan areas and cover 
a wide range of manuf including 
steel, metal products, clothing, scientific 


It is interesting to note that of the total 
loans, 16 for $1,715,030, provide funds for 
the construction of new manufacturing 
plants or the expansion of existing plants, 
while the remaining 4, amounting to $1,009,- 
039, make possible the acquisition, renova- 
tion, and resumption of manufacturing in 
plants heretofore idle. 

It is estimated that the total new job 
opportunities created by these loans will 
amount to 2,212. 
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It will be recalled that the authority's 
loans are made in conjunction with other 
lending agencies. These agencies include 
commercial banks, savings banks, the New 
York Business Development Corp. and the 
Federal Area Redevelopment Administra- 
tion. 

While ultimately the authority will offer 
bonds for public sale, loanable funds up to 
this time have been obtained from the sale 
of short-term notes to a commercial bank. 
It is planned to retire these notes with bonds 
at such time as the total of mortgage loans 
makes this practicable. 

Some 16 of the 20 loans affect labor areas 
of relatively high unemployment. 

There is evidence of continually increas- 
ing interest throughout the State in the 
work of the authority. At the present time 
the total number of local development cor- 
porations which have been ex- 
ceeds 100. The authority's staff maintains 
continual and close contact with these or- 
ganizations. In addition, the staff members 
have frequently met with chambers of com- 
merce, city councils, professional associa- 
tions and various similar groups throughout 
the State to explain to leading citizens the 
financial procedures by which the authority 
can assist in the creation of new jobs. 


Freedom and Jobs Demonstration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH GREEN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, August 30, 1963 


Mrs. GREEN of Oregon. Mr. Speaker, 
the Nation's Capital this week was priy- 
Ueged to be host to 210,000 Americans of 
many races, creeds, and colors who par- 
ticipated in a freedom and jobs demon- 
stration. I am certain that millions of 
Americans were impressed with the or- 
derliness and purposeful manner with 
which the marchers conducted them- 
selves. There has been no end to edi- 
torial comment on the march, its conse- 
quences, and its impact upon the Amer- 
ican people. 

About 3 dozen persons from my con- 
gressional district made an 88-hour char- 
tered bus ride to Washington to partici- 
pate. They arrived In Washington at 
midmorning on the day of the march 
and left at 5:30 a.m. the following day. 
I had the pleasure of talking to many of 


-them after the march. I was impressed 


with their deep, religious faith that in 
America injustice and social evils will 
not long be tolerated and ultimately will 
be remedied. They conveyed an impres- 
sive sense of belief that the American 
democratic ideas will ultimately be 
squared with practice and that American 
men and women of all races, creeds, and 
colors will ultimately be secured against 
racial, religious, and economic discrimi- 
nation. These aroused Americans, whose 
conscience and workaday world rebels 
against discrimination, inspiringly re- 
mind us, in a paraphrase of the late 
poet, Robert Frost, that in America we 
have promises to keep and miles to go 
before we sleep—in good conscience. 
Under unanimous consent I place in 
the Appendix of the Recorp five arti- 
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cles—one by Richard Starnes in the 
August 30, 1963, Washington Daily News; 
one by Marquis Childs and an editorial, 
both in the Washington Post of August 
30; a column by James Reston printed 
in the August 30 editions of the New 
York Times; and a column by the widely 
read columnist of the Oregon Journal, 
Doug Baker, that appeard August 29. 
The articles follow: 
Nor AN ENDING BUT A BEGINNING 
(By Richard Starnes) 

It was a day to remember. It was a day 
when a multitude of sorely tried Americans 
conducted themselves in a manner that 
someday will be hailed as a milestone in 
mankind's long and weary climb toward hu- 
man dignity and brotherhood. 

It was a day of revolution, a day when 
finally the most purblind among us must 
have realized that we were witnessing a mo- 
mentous social change taking place before 
our eyes. 

It was, above all, a day for laying to rest 
hoary, tarnished cliches, 

These were no outside agitators from the 
dreadful Gomorrah of New York, bent on 
destroying a gentle folkway. There were 
pros there, to be sure, and skillful, impas- 
sioned ones at that. But the cry that swelled 
from 200,000 throats had no taint of press 
agentry, and the good will and self-restraint 
of people whose patience has been hammered 
thin by generations of oppression was no 
mummer’s mask. 

The pros and the artful technicians were 
there, but no one who witnessed it will 
ever forget the dramatic moment when the 
leaders suddenly became followers, when the 
plain people moved from the Washington 
Monument to the Lincoln Memorial as if on 
common impulse, and the leaders fell in step 
and followed. 

There was an authenticity about this rally 
that could not be mistaken. 

There was a subtle but very real distinc- 
tion between the patient good humor that 
was seen on every hand, and the docile res- 
ignation that so often has been the rule 
in the past. 

For all its impressive precision, its lack of 
incidents and its quasi-religiosity, the rally 
contained a clear warning for all who could 
see it: 

The word is “now.” 

Now, while the essential decency of Amer- 
ica’s Negro minority uncurdied by 
the bitter wine of defeat and disappointment. 

Now, while there is still time. 

Now, when it still can be done peacefully 
by the workings of our democratic process. 

Now, before default permits the George 
Lincoln Rockwells and the Malcolm X's of 
this world to rip our mending social fabric 
into shreds. 

It was a day that must have been worm- 
wood and gall to the chinless know-nothings 
of both races. 

Where, in the clockwork precision, were 
the feckless black men who know neither 
time nor schedules? At what point in the 
sunny. smiling day did the dismal old bro- 
mide about lack of discipline and near say- 
agery perish? 

And in the gentle kindness with which the 
city of Washington made these people wel- 
come, where was the cruel image of the white 

? 


oppressor 

If it was a day to remember for white 
Americans, it was no less memorable for 
Negroes. 
Old wounds heal slowly, but many an an- 
cient hurt must have been eased yesterday in 
the comfort and understanding with which 
the Capital of our Nation held out its hand 
to the freedom marchers. 

It took the bloody horror of the Warsaw 
ghetto battle to convince the doubters that 
Jews would fight and die for freedom. 
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If yesterday's awesome spectacle does noth- 
ing else, it should forever still the smug 
voices that endlessly repeat the dogeared lit- 
any that Negroes are happy in their segre- 
gated warrens, in their benighted schools, in 
their menial jobs. 

For all its power and grace, none who wit- 
nessed the appeal to the conscience of Amer- 
ica in Washington yesterday could doubt 
that he was seeing not an ending but a be- 


It was a beginning, a beginning tragically 
overdue, and one that may have been peril- 
ously close to being too late. 

It was only a beginning, but, great day in 
the morning, what a beginning it was. 


From The Washington Post, Aug, 30, 1963] 
‘TRIUMPHAL MARCH SILENCES SCOFFERS 


(By Marquis Childs) 


It was part camp meeting, part joyful pic- 
etermined, almost fierce 


political rally 
kinds and conditions. 

Above all, it was an answer to the scoffers 
hoping for the worst. Gov. George Wal- 
lace, of Alabama, had sneered at what he 
called an organized civil war, a rabble look- 
ing for trouble. 

No one watching that vast crowd sweeping 
away from the Lincoln Memorial could help 
being impressed by the quiet and the pa- 
tience with which they stood as the hours 


evitably too long. 
over the country, schooled in the need for 
dignity and restraint. All the dire forebod- 
ings about what might happen with such an 
influx of people were put to naught. 

At times it seemed they were almost too re- 
strained. Only when the chant, “Pass that 
bill,” now and then swept over the assem- 


ing for less than a full measure of civil 


Administration supporters are saying that 
it will be enough to get the basic structure 
of civil rights legislation, then expand upon 
it in the ahead, A lot of hard work 
and a lot of luck will be necessary for even 
the first fundamental step. But if the leg- 
islation is watered down—the public accom- 
modation section amended to cover only 
establishments with 50 or more employees 
for example—the deep and dangerous frus- 
tration for which the march was a temporary 
outlet will build up again. 

The crux of the whole matter is jobs. The 
most forthright expression of this came from 
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Walter Reuther of the United Auto Workers. 
Without jobs for both whites and Negroes 
in an expanding economy, civil rights tend to 
seem a theoretical privilege for the affluent 
of both races. 

ess of how much it finally means in 
the civil rights score, this great orderly mass 
outpouring will go down in the history of the 
Capital as a triumph. The setting and the 
day were perfect. As the hours wore on, 
the shaft. of the Washington Monument 
threw a deepening shadow on the Reflecting 
Pool, framed by the crowd stretching almost 
its entire length. 

They had sat through to the end with 
little movement, with people coming and 
going only at the extremities as the oratory 
wore on. They were rewarded by the closing 
speech of Martin Luther King, Jr., which 
rose aboye mere oratory to a moving perora- 
tion ot what the future can mean for an 
American that has wiped out the hatred of 
race prejudice. 

King and the other leaders had shown not 
only that they could organize such a gather- 
ing but that in this critical juncture they 
could hold the support of the mass of the 
Negro people. The extremists were pushed 
to the remote sidelines. And that is perhaps 
the greatest measure of the success of a day 
that has had few if any parallels in the life 
of this city. 

[From the Washington Post, Aug. 30, 1963] 
WaASHINGTON’S Dar 

The Capital belongs to all Americans, of 
course; but the people who call it home are 
entitled to a special measure of pride for the 
part it played in Wednesday's triumphal 
march for jobs and freedom. The marchers, 
who came from all parts of the United States, 
were admirable visitors; but we think it no 
more than simple justice to say that the 
people of Washington proved to be superb 
hosts. 

There was not an untoward incident all 
day. The 200,000 Americans crowded into 
the area between the Washington Monument 
and the Lincoln Memorial were full of such 
resolute good will and good humor that it 
was impossible even to hear an irritable 
word, let alone see any indication of hos- 
tility, Courtesy, patience, kindness were the 
rule. And, indeed, all through the city 
order and sobriety prevailed. The only crime 
reported all day long was a single instance of 
pocketpicking downtown. 

Men being less than angels, all this har- 
mony and lawfulness did not come about by 
sheer chance. It was planned that way— 
planned by local authorities in close ad- 
vance collaboration with leaders of the dem- 
onstration. The most imaginative and fore- 
sighted precautions were taken to minister 
to the needs and comfort of the marchers, 
to protect merchants and householders 
against any camp followers who might try 
to take advantage of the city’s preoccupa- 
tion, and to minimize friction, confusion, 
and provocation of any sort. We salute—and 
with warm gratitude—the good spirit and the 
good sense with which the District Commis- 
sioners and their aids handles the whole 
affair in the name of the people of Wash- 


Special praise and thanks are due Chief 
Robert Murray's police force and the small 
army of National Guardsmen, Reservists, 
and special officers who helped in the splen- 
did job of maintaining order. They did it 
with such style, dignity, calm, and gentle- 
ness, t there was not a legitimate com- 
plaint to be heard concerning them the 
whole day through. They were even me- 
ticulously correct and considerate in their 
treatment of the little handful of Nazi 
troublemakers. And to all the men and 
women of good will who thronged the Capi- 
tal, they were, as they should always be, 
stalwart protectors and friends, 
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The Americans who came here will feel 
more than ever, we hope, that this is their 
city. The Americans who live here can 
feel renewed and redoubled pride in their 
own hometown. 


{From the New York Times, Aug. 30, 1963] 


WASHINGTON: THE FIRST SIGNIFICANT TEST 
or THE FREEDOM MARCH 


(By James Reston) 


WasHInoTon, August 29.— The first signifi- 
cant test of the Negro march on Washington 
will come in the churches and synagogues of 
the country this weekend. 

It is no good waiting for a political reaction 
in Congress, for if there is no effective moral 
reaction out in the country, there will be no 
effective political reaction here. 

This whole movement for equality in 
American life will have to return to first 
principles before it will overcome anything. 
And as moral principles preceded and in- 
spired political principles in this country, as 
the church preceded the Congress, so there 
will have to be a moral revulsion to the 
humiliation of the Negro before there can 
be significant political relief. 


THE TV MENTALITY 


The preachers at the Lincoln Memorial 
here this week understood this better than 
anybody else, but they were not able to speak 
for the whole religious community of the 
Nation. 

“If,” said the executive head of the United 
Presbyterian Church, Dr. Eugene Carson 
Blake, “all the members and all the ministers 
of the constituency I represent here today 
were ready to stand and march with you for 
jobs and freedom for the Negro people, to- 
gether with all the Roman Catholic Church 
and all of the synagogues in America, the 
battle for full civil rights and dignity would 
be won.” 

The president of the American Jewish 
Congress, Rabbi Joachim Prinz, put the point 
another way. “When I was the rabbi of the 
Jewish community in Berlin under the Hitler 
regime, I learned many things. The most 
important thingI learned * * * der those 
tragic circumstances is that bigotry and 
hatred are not the most urgent problem. 
The most urgent, the most disgraceful, the 
most shameful, and the most tragic problem 
is silence. 

“A great people, which had created a great 
civilization, had become a nation of silent 
onlookers. . . America must not remain 
silent. It must speak up and act... and 
not for the sake of the Negro, but for the 
sake of the image, the idea and the aspiration 
of America itself. t 

Few people would question the validity of 
these points, but two misfortunes have de- 
based the power of the church and of church 
opinion. Too many preachers, like too many 
Congressmen, are not leading but following 
their flock, perpetuating rather than destroy- 
ing illusion and prejudice. They are pas- 
sing by on the other side.” And their par- 
ishioners, even when they want to be partici- 
pants instead of spectators, have lost faith 
in their power to influence great events. 

Nothing, however, is more fallacious in 
American political life than the popular idea 
that Congressmen pay no attention to letters 
from their constituents. Some of them are 
impervious to reason and others either won't 
or can’t read, but all of them want to be re- 
elected, and all of them know the political 
power of the church, even if they never go 
there except for votes. 

II the preachers said what they really 
thought about this racial crisis and even half 
of those who heard and believed them wrote 
their honest convictions for or against racial 
equality to Capitol Hill, the political balance 
on racial equality might easily be trans- 
formed. 

If, however, the churches do not react and 
the march on Washington is regarded by the 
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religious community as just another TV 
show, the political battle for civil rights could 
easily be worse off than before. 

For while the politicians here are not say- 
ing much about the march, they are listening. 
And if such a mammoth demonstration, 
dramatizing the basic religious concept of 
equality, does not get an impressive response 
even from the churches, Congress could easily 
conclude that the Nation was indifferent or 
worse. 

WE NEED ALLIES 


The Negro leaders were less exuberant here 
today than during the big demonstration 
yesterday. After the spree comes the hang- 
over, and President Kennedy warned them 
before they left that only with strong bi- 
partisan support could his civil rights bill 
be passed. 

Asa Philip Randolph, who organized the 
march, admitted the obvious fact. We need 
allies,” he said. “People who are victims 
must take the leadership. No one but a Jew 
could lead the fight against anti-Semitism. 
No one but a man from the ranks of labor 
could lead the labor movement.” 

“But the Negro cannot win the fight alone, 
no more than the Jew or labor leader could 
win his fight alone. We need allies.” 

And if he cannot find them first in the 
churches, he's not likely to find them among 
the politicians. 


[From the Oregon Journal column of Aug. 
29, 1963] 


Great HISTORIC EVENT 


(By Doug Baker) 

Television, for all its faults, lends an im- 
mediacy to major new events which more 
than makes up for all the hideous commer- 
cials and comedy programs designed for the 
Jukes family. 

The roving eye of the cameras takes us to 
the political conventions, to sporting events 
and to the edge of a coal mine where two 
men are wrested from the bowels of the 
earth to cheer a watching nation. 

I still recall the thrill of the first TV cov- 
erage of the globe-girdling American astro- 
nuts. 

And then, Wednesday, millions of us were 
afforded a glimpse of one of the truly great 
historic events of the 20th century—the 
march on Washington, D.C. 

When I was a boy in Aberdeen, S. Dak — 
a community imbedded in the Nation's 
heartiand—there were only two Negro fami- 
lies in our town of “18,000 friendly people.” 

One of these Negroes was a giant named 
Ell Roberts. I recall how Eli, a refrigeration 
mechanic, would throw a hundredweight of 
fiour over his shoulder and walk the 3 miles 
to his house on the outskirts as though he 
were carrying a feather. Eli's daughter grew 
up to attend the University of California 
and became one of the first Negro women 
ever to be licensed in California as a phy- 
siclan. Her marks on her medical exams 
were exceptionally high. 

I don’t remember much about the other 
family except that they lived along the rail- 
road tracks and kept a small herd of goats. 
They sold goat milk to the hospital, but 
they were poor people. 

Maybe it was because we had so few 
Negroes that I knew nothing of race preju- 
dice until I was at least 11 or 12 years old. 
Eli came walking down the street and I 
heard a neighborhood child shout, “Run for 
your life. Here comes a nigger.” Until that 
moment I suppose I either thought Negroes 
were just people of a different color. Or, 
more likely, I never thought much about 
it at all. 

I first learned a lot about prejudice in the 
I saw the still Jim 


war correspondent for the Chicago Defender. 
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Much of what I know about the Negro I 
learned from Waters. 

After the war, at college, I studied anthro- 
pology and learned something of the differ- 
ent races of man, their differences and their 
similarities. And I learned, of course, that 
many widely held ideas about the American 
Negro are a lot of bunk. 

Wednesday I thrilled to the spectacle of 
those massed thousands asking for nothing 
but what is their birthright. And of all the 
thousands of words or oratory before the Lin- 
coln Memorial, I can recall verbatim only 
one line. It came from Rev. Dr. Martin 
Luther King, who said, “I have a dream that 
one day my four little children will not be 
judged by the color of their skins, but by the 
content of their character.” 

And that is what all men of good will want. 
There are so many of us who believe in a 
class system, an aristocracy if you will. But 
the aristocracy in which we believe is not one 
based on bank balance, family, race, or re- 
ligion. It is one of mind and character. 

I no longer have any great concern for the 
views of the Talmadges and Barnetts and 
even small-fry racists such as Portland's Dale 
Benjamin. .What worries me is the nice guy 
in the suburbs who, for God knows what 
reason, thinks he is somehow better than 
those with darker skins. This is the guy who 
loves his wife and children, votes like a good 
citizen, works for better schools, attends 
church, bowls with his buddies, and is al- 
ways a good sport, and yet goes through life 
& wretched bigot. 

These are the guys who write me letters 
about being a “nigger lover” and tell me that 
if you “give those blacks an inch they'll take 
a mile.” I have letters in which these people 
seriously propose that all Negroes be emascu- 
lated so that they cannot produce children. 
Such letters no longer make me angry. They 
make me sad, and they make me worry about 
what kind of creature this is that God cast 
in His own image. 

However, we have come a long way since 
the Emancipation Proclamation. It is no 
longer a matter of taking the first step. It 
is a mater of taking those last few long steps 
on the hard road to human brotherhood. 

The Eli Roberts of my hometown was a 
good man, a Bible-reading man. He ls long 
dead and he didn’t outlive the taunts of the 
white children whose parents taught them 
no better than to jeer. 

I have no illusions about my generation 
living to see the end of race prejudice in this 
still far from perfect democracy. But, like 
Dr. King, I have a dream that my children 
and their children will live in a world where 
men will be judged by yardsticks that make 
sense, 

Hate is a human emotion. One of my 
Dutch friends once said that as long as two 
boys fight over a piece of cake there will 
always be hate in the world. But if we have 
to hate, let us use cur glandular reactions 
for hating the things worth hating—war and 
greed and poverty and disease and in- 
humanity. 

When we learn to hate the evil that is in 
men instead of men themselves, we shall 
have come a long way. It won't happen 
tomorrow, but it could happen one day. 


Cosmosophy and World Affairs 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. FULTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 14, 1963 


Mr. FULTON of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, in my service as a U.S. delegate 
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to the United Nations in 1959, and in my 
work as adviser to the U.S. mission to 
the United Nations in reference to the 
Committee for the Peaceful Uses of Outer 
Space, I have come to know well the ex- 
cellent contributions of Dr. Franco Fio- 
rio, Italian delegate to the Committee 
for Peaceful Uses of Outer Space and 
counsel general of the Republic of San 
Marino. Irespect highly his professional 
competence and forward looking view- 
point on the effects of space research and 
development on world affairs. Dr. Fiorio 
has many new concepts and is one of the 
leaders for international cooperation on 
the program of research and develop- 
ment in space and scientific research. 

I am calling to the attention of the 
U.S. Congress, and the American people, 
an outstanding and startling new con- 
cept presented in an address by Dr. Fio- 
rio November 13-18, 1962, at the 17th 
annual meeting and Space Flight Exposi- 
tion of the American Rocket Society in 
Los Angeles: 

COsMOSOPHY AND WORLD Arrams 

Cosmosophy is the new philosophy, which 
will have to be used in the approach to 
world affairs, in view of the changes in our 
ways of living that will be brought about 
by the space age. 

The significance of the conquest of space 
on the evolution of the traditional concepts 
in human relations, both collective and indi- 
vidual, is analyzed here. Global cooperation 
in peaceful space activities is presented as 
an effective alternative to disarmament in 
the search for peace. 

EFFECTS OF THE SPACE AGE ON OUR WAY OF 
LIVING 


Broadly speaking, the effects of the space 
age on our way of living can be assessed gen- 
erally in the following areas: 

A, Environmental conditions 

Geographic and physical environment; 
Geodetic satellites will be able to determine 
land boundaries with much greater accuracy 
than in the past, with an indirect effect on 
local life near the borders. Radiation con- 
trol for nuclear industrial powerplants will 
have to take into account the effects on wide 
areas, covering neighboring countries, and 
similar problems are foreseen in the use of 
nuclear rockets powering the spaceships of 
the future. 

One of the major effects of space activities 
on environmental conditions, will be that 
of improved meteorological forecasts and, 
later on, of weather control. This latter will 
require a new approach to the cooperation 
amongst States, because it will touch upon 
some of the most vital national prerogatives 
of each State. 

Other environmental effects include the 
artificial hazards of falling space objects to 
the natural hazards of meteorites and other 
natural phenomena; the possibility of bene- 
ficial modification of natural hardships 
through the application of space technology 
such as the redemption of arid zones by 
means of water production using solar en- 
ergy, etc. 

In each one of these new situations on 
earth, brought about by the space age, new 
principles of individual and international be- 
havior will have to be followed, because most 
of the old rules do not apply to them any 
more than the rules in 1900 for automobiles 
apply to the traffic situation of today. 

Educational environment: The education- 
al environment has to be adjusted to sclen- 
tific, technological and engineering progress, 
which is providing us with new knowledge, 
new processes, and new materials at an un- 
precedented rate. For the young students of 
today, the geometric of 
of accomplishment in scientific research and 
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technology will be the dominant feature of 
their lives. It is, therefore, very important 
that the education of the new generation be 
organized with such a cosmosophic approach. 

Transportation and communications: 
These services are part of our environment 
and will be both deeply affected by the prog- 
ress in space. The first will benefit in speed 
and capacity, as well as in a relative reduc- 
tion in costs. This will be due to technologi- 
cal improvements and wider use of safer, 
more comfortable and faster vehicles, which 
will be produced 

Communications through satellites will 
really need global understanding and a uni- 
fied approach to the problems of network 
operation, distribution and programing, all 
of which require a true cosmosophic han- 
dling of the matter by all nations concerned. 

The combination of improved space trans- 
portation and communications services will 
also have a great effect on individual environ- 
mental habits. This will be true especially 
in the underdeveloped nations, which will 
skip several phases of development to adjust 
more rapidly to the pace and needs of the 
N B. Economical evolution 

Some of these patterns are easily recogniz- 
able, such as: 

The concentration of Government space 
contracts in the hands of few gigantic con- 
cerns because they are the only ones with the 
technical capability and the financial re- 
sources to be held responsible for them. 
This, in turn, catalizes a trend toward the 
merger of many smaller companies so that 
they can better compete with the larger ones. 

The decline of large production runs and 
the reversal of the ratio between shop and 
engineering personnel. The space industry 
will spend much more in g than in 
production, This brings about a hunt for 
engineering and scientific manpower, which 
will be felt in the overall economic picture. 

The creation of new breeds of specialists, 
never before employed by the industry, such 
as computer programers, physiologists, math- 


every element of the productive structure of 
each country. 

Many other trends will emerge with the 
consolidation and the enlargement of space 
activities. But, at this moment, the impor- 
tance of the ones I mentioned cannot be 
ignored in the cosmosophic evaluation of the 
space age economy. 

If these trends create problems, there are, 
on the other hand, beneficial effects, which 
will be felt from the space programs on the 
overall economies, such as: 

New techniques will bring about higher 
productivity for both labor and capital. The 
real income of workers will rise and so will 
corporate profit margins, freeing more money 
for expansion; national output will be in- 
creased with the availability of new re- 
sources, or the finding of new uses for old 
ones; spending of both Government and pri- 
vate money will vastly increase research and 
development activities; the space program 
will become a key factor in profits and the 
growth rate of the whole economy; appear- 
ance of new products as a byproduct of 
space research will stimulate demand, create 
new markets, and create a need for more 
capital to increase production. 

It is already evident that all sorts of new 
products, new ideas, new techniques of pro- 
duction will flow out of the space effort to 
benefit business in general. 

Merchant shipping will profit from naviga- 
tional 
should become a boon to agriculture, and 
communications satellites will revolutionize 
the communications industry with a cost 
forecast of only $7,550-$8,500 per transat- 
lantic voice channel transmitted by satellite, 


satellites. Meteorological satellites- 
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compared with a cost of $24,000 per voice 
channel transmitted by cable. 

Probably the broadest area of economical 
and industrial deyelopment originating from 
space activities will grow out of the new, 
self-contained, sources of power, needed by 
satellite and spacecraft to operate their 
equipment and to maintain men and their 
environment independently in space. They 
are already well slong on the development 
path and include: 

Solar cells, which convert sunlight di- 
rectly into -electricity, are being used to 
power disparate things such as portable 
radios, railways crossing lights, telephones, 
and community radios in rural areas. 

Thermoelectric materials, which can con- 
vert heat into electricity and vice versa. 

Thermojonic tubes, which also convert 
heat into electricity and vice versa, will be 
the heart of the silent air-conditioners of 
the future. 

Fuel cells, converting chemical reactions, 
directly into electricity. 

Highly compact powerpacks, which pro- 
duce electricity directly, through a thermo- 
electric or thermojonic converter. 

Magnetogasdynamic generators, which con- 
vert the movement of a very hot ionized 
gas stream into electricity, by passing it 
through a magnetic field. These generators 
will make possible power stations 40 percent 
more efficient than the most modern sta- 
tions existing today. 

Compact power package will probably de- 
velop to a point where they can generate 
electricity on the spot for domestic uses 
as well as industrial processes, thus bringing 
the impact of the space age and its cos- 
mosophic implications, in all aspects of the 
economical life of each nation. 

POLITICAL EVOLUTION 


Even the most conservative experts on 
political sciences have to admit that space 
has become an issue of the foremost Impor- 
tance in the conduct of national and inter- 
national political affairs. We have already 
had a brief review of the importance of space 
in internal affairs through its impact on 
economics and environment. 

The United Nations, with unanimous deci- 
sion of its 16th General Assembly, has even 
declared to the people of the world that 
“Believing that the exploration and use of 
outer space should be only for the better- 
ment of mankind and to the benefit of 
states, irrespective of the stage of their eco- 
nomic or scientific development, (1) com- 
mends to the states for their guidance in 
the exploration and use of outer space the 
following principles: (a) international law, 
including the Charter of the United Nations, 
applies to outer space and celestial bodies; 
(b) outer space and celestial bodies are free 
for exploration and use by all states in con- 
formity with international law and are not 
subject to national appropriation.” 

This is all very nice, but general principles, 
expressed in good faith and by unanimous 
consent, cannot change the realities of a 
world which is divided sharply in two groups 
of powers with contrasting ideologies. 

It shouldn't come as a surprise to anybody, 
therefore, if, in the wake of the emphatic 
declarations about the need for keeping the 
peaceful intent of any space activity, there 
have been subsequent statements by promi- 
nent personalities on both sides of the world 
to the effect that “space has to be exploited 
also by the military, in order to retain the 
(his side's) superiority which will insure the 
peaceful uses of it.” 

However, and very few people realize it, 
the most important point is not to deter- 
mine whether space should be kept peaceful 
or militarized, but whether the advent of 
the space age has brought closer to us the 
old dream of an everlasting peace on earth. 

I shall now try to demonstrate with very 
little modesty, (a) that space is the only 
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hope we have left for peace, and (b) how 
peace can be brought about, in the long run, 
by cosmosophic space policies. 

THE HOPE OF PEACE FROM SPACE 

In a paper I presented at the ARS annual 
meeting in 1959 entitled “Peace From Space,” 
I wrote; “For the first time in the history 
of the earth, a new, nonproductive (at least, 
for now, in the economical sense) activity 
will be created, parallel and in competition 
with the defense activity. which will require 
an increasing share of the national budgets 
of the states and force them, in due time, 
to face this dilemma: Be prepared for war 
or be prepared for space,” 

I believe that this statement is valid to- 
day and thus the first element of our hope 
for peace lies in the amount of money spent 
in scientific and peaceful space projects. 
Both in this country and in the U.S.S.R. the 
funds invested in scientific space explora- 
tion represent, I am sure, a substantial 
amount which can only have been diverted 
from the military budget at the expense 
of some weapons systems, In a very indi- 
rect way, this is, practically, a unilateral 
disarmament step. 

In almost every case colonial exploration 
and expansion took place during periods of 
peace in Europe when the nations involved 
didn't have to sustain, at the same time, 
heavy military expenditures. 

By analogy, if we reverse this statement 
and apply it to the exploration of space, it 
can be said that we have to have peace, to 
carry it out successfully and, in turn, that 
if we do carry space exploration out suc- 
cessfully, we will insure peace. 

The second element of hope is mainly of 
an historical nature and goes back to the 
fundamental reasons why nations in the 
past waged war against one another. 

Greed is the ingredient responsible for all 
Wars since the beginning of mankind. Our 
hope for peace is here arising from the 
fact that, for the first time since the birth 
of our world, the same ingredient, which 
has launched nations against each other 
in a fury of destruction, can be redirected 
toward the conquest of space. 

Indeed, the longing for the discovery and 
exploration of new worlds; the desire for 
freedom from home rules; the national, and 
perhaps, in the future, planetary pride; the 
taste for adventure and the daring gamble, 
are all present in the space venture in such 
Ways as to appeal to human nature just as 
they appealed to in wars. And wars, as 
space activities, are enterprises of human 
beings. 

A third element of hope, of a negative 
nature, is represented by the fact that, 
through some ingenious electronic computa- 
tion, several scientists have demonstrated 
that, if there is no hope for peace in space, 
there will be no hope at all to save our 
planet from complete destruction in a flam- 
ing global war before the end of the cen- 
tury 


The only hope to survive is, therefore, a 
change of human behavior in respect to war, 
between now and the year 2000. Only space 
can supply a logical reason for such a 
change. In the words of Dr. Wernher yon 
Braun: Man's attempt to conquer space 
could become civilization’s equivalent of 
wars.” 

The last element in our quest for peace 
from space is of a negative nature too and 
is represented by the development of in- 
creasingly effective weapons systems. Each 
new weapon has generated a comment that 
its effectiveness would end war, while, in 
fact, it has only served to increase the mag- 
nitude of wars. 

Peace might be secured by maintaining full 
recognition of the weapon’s increased lethal- 
ity, and perhaps reducing the dangers of 
accidental conflicts, which are not com- 
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pletely excluded in today’s uneasy balance 
of forces in the world. 
HOW PEACE WILL BE BORN FROM SPACE 

The approach which has been followed, so 
far, by the Western Powers, is that of pre- 
venting the military uses of space by a spe- 
cial agreement, including measures of in- 
spection and verification, within or without 
the general disarmament framework. 

The argument in favor of this approach is 
that such measures may be more promising, 
because the task of keeping disarmed even 
such a vast area as outer space, may be easier 
than bringing about disarmament in an area 
that is presently armed. 

Furthermore such measures are considered 
very urgent because, according to a special 
study performed by the Institute of Defense 
Analysis for the U.S. Disarmament Agency: 
“the anarchy of the arms race will before 
long be transferred to outer space, and tech- 
nical problems of arms control in this new 
military environment are likely to dwarf 
those that now confront us on earth and in 
the atmosphere.” 

While space would, therefore, be barred 
from becoming a military battlefield, West- 
ern official planners hope to reach general 
and complete disarmament on earth and 
thus insure an everlasting peace. 

It is my personal opinion that these pol- 
icies, which had some value 4 or 5 years ago, 
have to be replaced today by a cosmosophic 
approach to the problem, in view of two 
fundamental facts, which have made them- 
selves very clear in the last few years of 
negotiations with the Soviets: First, the 
U.S.S.R. will never accept inspections and 
verifications in her own zone of influence; 
second, space is already, potentially a mili- 
tary environment, whether we like it or not, 
if we consider the exploits of both the 
American and Soviet cosmonauts and their 
military implications. 

Thus we have already in space a military 
potential, which is limited only by the in- 
tentions of its users and we are, consequently, 
right now, faced with “problems of arms 
control which are dwarfing the ones we have 
on earth.” 

If we will be able to push forward, with a 
reasonable amount of good will and avoiding 
military implications, a real international 
peaceful cooperation in space, from small 
initial stepa, such as the ones devised last 
summer in Geneva by the Technical Sub- 
committee of the U.N. for the Peaceful Uses 
of Outer Space, to larger and larger joint 
projects, such as joint expeditions to the 
planets and to the stars, the investment by 
all nations will reach such proportions as to 
overshadow entirely any national military 
activity in space, 

Armaments in space would then simply 
“dry out” of existence for lack of motiva- 
tion and, by the same token, the same will 
happen to armaments on earth, while most 
of the former military personnel would be 
absorbed into the great peaceful space ven- 
tures, This will be the real peace, in space 
as well as on earth, brought about by joint 
aims and mutual work, and by the need of 
mutual help in reaching those space goals, 
which would be unattainable even by the 
largest and most powerful nations alone. 

D. Juridical and religious implications 

The juridical issue: Even before the be- 
ginning of the space age, which we may con- 
sider as started in 1957 with the launching 
of sputnik I, lawyers from all nations of 
the world have been discussing the problems 
of space law and, as lawyers do, have not 
spared words nor publications on this sub- 
ject. 

The very latest failure in reaching some 
positive suggestion in the field of space law 
has been experienced in the meetings of the 
UN. Legal Subcommittee for the Peaceful 
Uzes of Outer Space in Geneva last June, 
which has only agreed to on most 
matters. This agreement to disagree has been 
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passed along to the main committee in New 
York, which, in turn, has the prob- 
lem to the XVII General Assembly of the U.N. 
now in session. 

Not being a lawyer, I probably have a ten- 
dency to oversimplify the problem. But I 
believe that the reason for the failure to 
reach universally agreed proposals lies in 
the effort by the legal representatives of all 
nations, to project into a body of space laws, 
concepts, principles and provisions, which re- 
fiect not only legal needs traditionally ex- 
isting on earth but, even worse in some cases, 
legal-political views of individual nations. 

Such a narrow-minded approach shall nev- 
er work and here, too, a cosmosophic ap- 
proach is required: To talk about space law 
in itself doesn't make much sense, unless 
by it, we envisage the new law which will 
determine the relations between people of 
the human race for the next generations 
when the ecosphere of man will have been 
extended far out in the cosmos. 

The new legal principles born out of this 
evolution will not only apply to the activities 
in space, but will probably bring about fun- 
damental changes on international law as 
conceived today, as well as on national and 
municipal laws. 

It is therefore perfectly legitimate now to 
try to determine particular rules for special 
pressing problems, such as the liability for 
falling space objects and the assistance to as- 
tronauts in distress, as well as other specific 
items which might arise during the develop- 
ment of space exploration. But the great 
framework of the future universal law has 
to grow out of a slow and careful cosmosophic 
evaluation of generalized rules of conduct 
chosen from the municipal and international 
laws within the realm of the anthropocentric 
law, harmonized with the principles of nat- 
ural law and, perhaps in the future, extended 
to include those which my good friend An- 
drew Haley calls the principles of metalaw 
in dealing with human beings from other 
planets. 

For this evaluation, the use of a morpho- 
logic method such as proposed by Dr. Fritz 
Zwicky appears to be a very promising and 
positive approach. 

The religious issue: It is a strange fact 
that from the very first forms of religion, 
the concept of divinity has always been asso- 
ciated with something high in the sky (or 
heaven); that is, in space. This has, per- 
haps, led to the comment of dubious humor 
by atheist cosmonaut Titov that he “didn't 
see any God up there.” 

The evidence points to the contrary, and 
even the Soviet cosmonaut, being an intelli- 
gent human being, realizes probably that 
his small step out in space has only empha- 
sized the immensity of the universe and has 
increased, not the knowledge of it, but 
rather the awareness of new mysteries of 
which we have ignored the existence be- 
fore. Furthermore, as in the case of the 
economy, by stepping out into space, man 
has hitched his chariot to infinity. 

And the more mysteries our scientists are 
faced with, the farther away we proceed on 
the way to „the stronger the presence 
of God is felt. And our faith in Him is called 
to explain what our mind with its human 
limitation is not able and might never be 
able to grasp. 

In a recent interview, Sir Bernard Lovell, 
the celebrated British astronomer of Jodrell 
Bank, was asked whether, in the light of 
scientific discoveries, we must now revise our 
religious and philosophical thinking on the 
creation of life, especially since our space 
Progress is posing the question whether the 
universe was created at one time or it is in a 
state of continuous creation. 

I wish to quote Sir Lovell’s answer, which 
represents a truly cosmosophic interpretation 
of this problem: 

“The question of the origin of the uni- 
verse and of the uniqueness of life, is obvi- 
ously a twin problem in religion and phi- 
losophy. 
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“I do not think that the answer to these 
questions is in conflict with the theological 
doctrine. 

“Growth in scientific knowledge need 
bring no lessening of religious belief. In 
fact, it may well serve to strengthen existing 
beliefs. Through man's history, scientific 
thought has gradually, and sometimes pain- 
fully, been absorbed into existing religious 
belief, and has often served to Uluminate, 
rather than obscure, the mysteries with 
which man is continually faced.” 

CONCLUSION 


Summarizing, a cosmosophic evaluation of 
the space activities related to world affairs, 
offers us the following suggestions: 

1. Space activities are “hitched” to the in- 
finite and thus are here to stay and will 
exert a growing and determining influence 
on our environment and ways of life; 

2. National and global economies will feel, 
sooner or later, the full impact of the space 
programs and techniques and will have to 
adjust, accordingly, their ways and means; 

3. The natural evolution of the space ac- 

tivities will unavoidably extend to space the 
policy of balanced military forces between 
the opposing groups of nations; this will not 
worsen appreciably the arms race, but per- 
haps improve the stabilization of the de- 
terrent and reduce the risk of accidental 
wars; 
4. The real hope for peace does not lie in 
the application of disarmament measures or 
policies to space, but in pursuing, in the 
mutual interest, a massive effort of joint 
international peaceful space projects of 
growing importance, thus minimizing mili- 
tary requirements by building up mutual 
trust and confidence through these peaceful 
joint enterprises; 

5. A universal law has to grow out of a 
cosmosophic and perhaps morphological ap- 
proach to the legal needs of mankind in its 
newly acquired cosmic environment; and 

6. The belief in God is strengthened rather 
than weakened by space discoveries and ex- 
ploration. 


A chart drawn up by Dr. Forio indi- 
cates the percentage of probability of a 
war capable of killing the total popula- 
tion of the world is now 37 percent. This 
figure is determined from extrapolation 
of past conflicts and patterns of human 
behavior before the space age. 


The Wilderness Is for Everyone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM S. MOORHEAD 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, August 21, 1963 


Mr. MOORHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I 
submit the following editorial from the 
Pittsburgh Press of July 29, 1963, and 
cail my colleagues’ attention to its con- 
tents. It is my earnest wish that a 
wilderness bill be enacted into law this 
year: 

THe WILDERNESS Is ror EVERYONE 

The wilderness bill has passed the Senate 
by the handsome majority of 73 to 12. It 
is now in the Interior Committee of the 
House. 

Nearly every nationwide conservation orga- 
nization and most newspapers and maga- 
zines, urge that it be brought out to the 
floor, where no doubt it would be approved 
decisively as it was in the Senate. 

Why? Because its passage would assure 
that— 
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Two t of the lands of the United 
States would always remain es all of it was 
before the white man came—a place of 
green forests, clear streams, blue lakes, and 
pure air. 

Where plants and animals could reproduce 

themselves through the ages and no species 
would ever be lost, as was the passenger 
pigeon. 
Unmarred by auto roads, and the civiliza- 
tion and litter that auto traffic inevitably 
bring, but open to all to explore by foot 
trail and horseback. 

For hunters of big and small game, for 
those who would fish in white water or 
calm lake, for birdwatchers, for the myriads 
of amateurs with still and movie cameras. 

As the indispensable laboratory for sci- 
entists, who must always have primitive 
nature to study if they are to understand 
how to bring health to ovyercivilized men 
of our teeming cities. 

Do you say, “I am not adventurous. What 
would it mean to me?” 

It would mean that if you are a camper, 
you could camp in lands provided in the 
wilderness foreground; if a motorist, travel 
roads and stay in hotels and motels, having 
its wide, unbroken landscape as the inspiring 
backdrop of your vacation. 

But another may say: “I am a stay-at- 
home; I cannot afford to travel,” or “I am 
too ill to take a journey,” or “I do not care 
to.“ 

To you. it may mean most ot all. 

After you have come home through the 
traffic rush, the fumes and the neon glare 
of the city, to open your newspaper and 
magazine and see pictures and stories of this 
wilderness; to go out to a movie and see it 
in magnificent color in nature and sports 
films and as the scenes in which human 
drama is enacted; or to turn on your tele- 
vision set at home and see these things 
there. 

Even without these pleasures, would it 
not mean much to everyone just to know 
that primitive nature is still there—that 
man the despoiler, the destroyer, the greedy 
exploiter, the waster, had spared a little of 
original creation, which God saw after He 
had made it, and “behold, it was very good.” 
(Genesis 1-31). 

If you think as we do, then write to your 
Representative in Congress, to Chairman 
Warne Asrrnatt of the Interior Committee, 
to any member of that committee—indeed, 
to any other Congressman, and tell him that 
you want the wilderness bill passed. 

Do not underestimate the power of an 
American citizen who will write to his 
Congressmen. 


LAWS AND RULES FOR PUBLICATION OF 
THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Cope or Laws OF THE UNITED STATES 
Trrte 44, SECTION 181. CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD; ARRANGEMENT, STYLE, CONTENTS, 
AND InDExES.—The Joint Committee on 
Printing shall have control of the ar- 
rangement and style of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, and while providing that 
it shall be substantially a verbatim re- 
port of proceedings shall take all needed 
action for the reduction of unnecessary 
bulk, and shall provide for the publica- 
tion of an index of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rxconn semimonthly during the sessions 
of Congress and at the close thereof. 
(Jan. 12, 1895, c. 23, § 13, 28 Stat. 603.) 
TITLE 44, SECTION 182b. SAME; ILLUS- 
TRATIONS, MAPS, DIAGRAMS.—No maps, dia- 
grams, or illustrations may be inserted in 
the Recorp without the approval of the 
Joint Committee on Printing. (June 20, 
1936, c. 630, § 2, 49 Stat. 1546.) 
Pursuant to the foregoing statute and in 
order to provide for the prompt publication 
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and delivery of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the 
Joint Committee on Printing has adopted the 
following rules, to which the attention of 
Senators, Representatives, and Delegates is 
respectfully invited: 

1. Arrangement of the daily Record.—The 
Public Printer shall arrange the contents of 
the daily Recorp as follows; The Senate pro- 
ceedings shall alternate with the House pro- 
ceedings in order of placement in consecu- 
tive Issues insofar as such an arrangement is 
feasible, and the Appendix and Dally Digest 
shall follow: Provided, That the makeup of 
the Recorp shall proceed without regard to 
alternation whenever the Public Printer 
deems it necessary in order to meet produc- 
tion and delivery schedules. 

2. Type and style.—The Public Printer shall 
print the report of the proceedings and de- 
bates of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives, as furnished by the Official Reporters of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in 744 -point type; 
and all matter included in the remarks or 
speeches of Members of Congress, other than 
their own words, and all reports, documents, 
and other matter authorized to be inserted 
in the Record shall be printed in 64%4-point 
type; and all rolicalls shall be printed in 
6-point type. No italic or black type nor 
words in capitals or small capitals shall be 
used for emphasis or prominence; nor will 
unusual indentions be permitted. These re- 
strictions do not apply to the printing of or 
quotations from historical, official, or legal 
documents or papers of which a literal repro- 
duction is necessary. 

3. Return of manuscript—When manu- 
script is submitted to Members for revision it 
should be returned to the Government Print- 
ing Office not later than 9 o'clock p.m. in 
order to insure publication in the Recorp is- 
sued on the following morning; and if all of 
said manuscript is not furnished at the time 
specified, the Public Printer is authorized to 
withhold it from the Rxconn for 1 day. In no 
case will a speech be printed in the Recorp of 
the day of its delivery if the manuscript is 
furnished later than 12 o'clock midnight. 

4. Tabular matter—The manuscript of 
speeches containing tabular statements to be 
published in the Recorp shall be in the hands 
of the Public Printer not later than 7 o’clock 
pm., to insure publication the following 
m 


orning. 

5. Proof furnished.—Proofs of “leave to 
print” and advance speeches will not be fur- 
nished the day the manuacript is received but 
will be submitted the following day, whenever 
possible to do so without causing delay in the 
publication of the regular proceedings of 
Congress. Advance speeches shall be set in 
the Recorp style of type, and not more than 
six sets of proofs may be furnished to Mem- 
bers without charge. 

6. Notation of withheld remarks.—If manu- 
ecript or proofs have not been returned in 
time for publication in the proceedings, the 
Public Printer will insert the words “Mr. 
addressed the Senate (House or Com- 
mittee). His remarks will appear hereafter 
in the Appendix,” and proceed with the 
printing of the Recorp. ~ 

7. Thirty-day limit—The Public Printer 
shall not publish in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record any speech or extension of remarks 
which has been withheld for a period ex- 
ceeding 30 calendar days from the date when 
its printing was authorized: Provided, That 
at the expiration of each session of Congress 
the time limit herein fixed shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee. 

8. Corrections——The permanent RECORD is 
made up for printing and binding 30 days 
after each daily publication is Issued; there- 
fore all corrections must be sent to the Public 
Printer within that time: Provided, That 
upon the final adjournment of each session 
of Congress the time limit shall be 10 days, 
unless otherwise ordered by the committee: 
Provided further, That no Member of Con- 
gress shall be entitled to make more than 
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one revision. Any revision shall consist only 
of corrections of the copy and shall 
not include deletions of correct material, 
substitutions for correct material, or addi- 
tions of new subject matter. 

9. The Public Printer shall not publish in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD the full report or 
print of any committee or subcommittee 
when said report or print has been previously 
printed. This rule shall not be construed to 
apply to conference reports. 

10(a). Appendix to daily Record —When 
either House has granted leave to print (1) 
a speech not delivered in either House, (2) a 
newspaper or magazine article, or (3) any 
other matter not germane to the proceed- 
ings, the same shall be published in the Ap- 
pendix, This rule shall not apply to quota- 
tions which form part of a speech of a Mem- 
ber, or to an authorized extension of his own 
remarks: Provided, That no address, speech, 
or article delivered or released subsequently 
to the sine die adjournment of a session of 
Congress may be printed in the Concres- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

10(b). Makeup of the Appendiz—The Ap- 
pendix to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD shall be 
made up by successively taking first an ex- 
tension from the copy submitted by the 
Official Reporters of one House and then an 
extension from the copy of the other House, 
so that Senate and House extensions appear 
alternately as far as possible throughout 
the Appendix. The sequence for each House 
shall follow as closely as possible the order or 
arrangement in which the copy comes from 
the Official Reporters of the respective 
Houses. 

The Official Reporters of each House shall 
designate and distinctly mark the lead item 
among their extensions. When both Houses 
are in session and submit extensions, the 
lead item shall be changed from one House 
to the other in alternate issues, with the in- 
dicated lead item of the other House appear- 
ing in second place. When only one House 
is in session, the lead item shall be an ex- 
tension submitted by a Member of the House 
in session. 

This rule shall not apply to extensions 
withheld because of volume or equipment 
limitations, which shall be printed immedi- 
ately following the lead items as indicated 
by the Official Reporters in the next issue of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, nor to RECORDS 
printed after the sine die adjournment of the 
Congress. 

11, Estimate of cost. No extraneous matter 
in excess of two pages in any one instance 
may be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
by a Member under leave to print or to ex- 
tend his remarks unless the manuscript is 
accompanied by an estimate In writing from 
the Public Printer of the probable cost of 
publishing the same, which estimate of cost 
must be announced by the Member when 
such leave is requested; but this rule shall 
not apply to excerpts from letters, tele- 

grams, or articles presented in connection 
with a speech delivered in the course of de- 
bate or to communications from State legis- 
latures, addresses or articles by the President 
and the members of his Cabinet, the Vice 
President, or a Member of Congress. For the 
purposes of this regulation, any one article 
printed in two or more parts, with or with- 
out individual headings, shall be considered 
as a single extension and the two- rule 
shall apply. The Public Printer or the Official 
Reporters of the House or Senate shall return 
to the Member of the respective House any 
matter submitted for the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp which is in contravention of this 
paragraph, : 

12. Official Reporters. The Official Report- 
ers of each House shall indicate on the manu- 
script and prepare headings for all matter to 
be printed in the Appendix, and shall make 
suitable reference thereto at the proper place 
in the proceedings, 


